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PREFACE TO VOLUME IV. 


Wirx the present volume the American Supplement to the Ninth Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is brought to a close soon after the completion of the original work. This Supplement 
was commenced in 1882 at the earnest request of a large number of the American subscribers to the 
Britannica. A dozen volumes, forming one-half of that great work, had then appeared and its cir- 
culation in the United States was steadily increasing. Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, Ph. D., was 
selected as editor-in-chief of the new undertaking and under his supervision the plan was drafted and 
the greater part of the first two volumes was prepared for the press. The original publishers having 
then relinquished the work Prof. Thompson retired and was succeeded by Rev. Howard Crosby, D. D., 
LL. D. Prof. John P. Lamberton, as associate editor, has had constant and direct charge of the 
work throughout its progress. 

Tt had been announced that the Supplement should be comprised in four volumes of size similar 
to those of the Britannica. The First volume corresponds to Volumes I-IV. of that work; the 
Second to Volumes V.-VIIL.; the Third to Volumes [X.-XVIL, and this concluding volume to 
Volumes XVIII-XXIV. It is a fact manifest to all who have made the comparison that since 
this American work has been under way the successive volumes of the Britannica have given evidence 
of increasing attention to American subjects. Especially the several States and cities of this country 
have been more carefully described by American writers. Some of these, therefore, whose names fall 
within the limits of this volume, it has been deemed unnecessary to treat again. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica has also furnished in its Twenty-third Volume a compact article 
on the “ United States,” in which American authorities of the first rank have discussed our country’s’ 
history, geography, climate, vegetation, mineral resources, population, commerce, etc. This elaborate 
treatise seemed at once to render it superfluous to discuss this subject again in a similar way. The 
reader should remember, however, that numerous topics, there briefly considered within the compass 
of one article, have been treated more fully under appropriate titles throughout the Supplement. 

The greater fulness of the Encyclopedia Britannica on American topics in its later volumes has 
enabled the editors of the Supplement to traverse the corresponding ground more rapidly. They 
have still found abundant room for judicious enlargement and addition to the original work. Amer- 
ican biography, the careers and works of living persons of note at home and abroad, the political, legal, 
religious and social institutions of our country, its natural history and resources, are here exhibited 
at such length as their interest to Americans seemed to demand. 

The important subjects relating to the Bible, which have been treated in the Britannica in an 
extremely rationalistic spirit (the later volumes in this regard exceeding the earlier), have been dis- 
cussed in this Supplement in a reverent manner by American scholars of acknowledged ability. The 
views here presented, so far as they controvert the assertions of the English and German writers in 
the Britannica, will be found to be based on an equally thorough knowledge of the original languages 
and to show a more thorough sifting of evidence. 

Tn concluding their labors in connection with this work the publishers and editors render their 
hearty thanks to the contributors who have diligently assisted them in their endeavor to amend, 
enlarge, perfect and adapt to American ideas the marvellous treasury of information to be found in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. They trust that the American public which has shown a kind appre- 
ciation of the former volumes will receive this concluding volume with the same generous favor 
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had been principal of a school in Philadelphia, and 
after his death the family returned to that city. Joseph 


e NEAGLE—NEAT CATTLE. 
NEAG Nabe had painter, was born 
at Boston, He was apprenticed to a 
peak usr a in and about 1818 began 


pega oy maa tetra a kph pataaed Patrick: Leon 
Blacksmith, and afterwards Gilbert Stuart, both 


the 
of which are now in the Boston Athenwum. He mar- 


ried the daughter of petra g wma a ve 
pt gay segs lige He or a 
Pen Now Orit al apn mont iH 


Dav an 


Ed 


Lo in 1837. . He went to Fr wen 
and while studying there married th a 
pela ne 1869 he bere 

Piloty, and afterwards devoted himself “i 
ing. Among his Corgi ag 
Kings, estminster <h 
Mark’s, Venice. In aes = 

First Meeting of Queen M 
my 38> the rw medal of the 
his other pictures are 
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eur 
Fee 
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Bavarian pss 
The a from the Fe cee Pol Watt. and several | h 


PONEAL, mae Lp ge author, was born at Port- 


land, Mai 25, 1793. After a varied experience 
tore studied law, but decided gre 


his In 
oS ced eal abe about the same time was dis- 
ape A oe goa in which he had been 


bro he up. ed a volume of poems, a 
ata wrote the History of the American. Revo- 
lution, to which Paul Allen’s name was prefixed. He 
pre an index to the 50 volumes of Niles’ Register, 
and wrote Siz wwe other novels. Going to 
in 18: e wrote for Bi 8 Magazine 
other and lived for a time wail Ben- 
a Returning to America in 1827, he settled at 


Sader goa wane sraeniy. for the newspapers 

W, t sparring an i 

reap his Geofassions in 1500, Wut cookinacd to write 
le died at Portland, Me., June 20 ai "hel Dae 

his works are Brother Jonathan Sa); 


eee 1830 
Easters (1833) ; y ben ihe ole aud epi me! 0) 
ms Wanilering: Kevollect ions of a Somewhat 
ife 
Josepu CLAy (1807-1847), humorist, was 
N. H., Feb. 3, 1807. His father 


1817 he published his first | thei 


became connected with newspapers, and in 1831 was 
editor of the Pennsylvanian, which he conducted 
for several years, until his health failed. He went 


abroad in 1841, and in 1844 established Neal’s 
ghar | Gazette. He died at Philadelphia, July 18, 
7 


'o his = pe he had contributed’ sketches 
which were collected under the title, Charcoal Sketches, 
or Scenes in a Metropolis (1837). These were 
ees in London te Didivs Neal also wrote 

Peter Ploddy (1844), and a new series of Charcoal 


NEAT CATTLE. What are called the ‘native 
cattle ’’ of the United States are ne no 


an American-German artist, was | Sietches 


See Vol. I. p. definite breed or strain, and are de- 
$87 a 34s Au. scended from animals cuming from 
various parts of Europe. During the 


colonial period settlers coming from different 08 of 
England naturally took with them the live-stock of their 
own districts. e British Islands, even from early 
times, had cattle of various types, although little pains 
were taken to keep the breeds distinct, or to rear stock 
aving any special points of excellence. As a conse- 
quence the importations to this country were of 
varied character, and in many parts the stock assumed 
a mongrel type. e Dutch carried to New York 
their own excellent pabe of cattle; the French took 
eirs to Canada and Louisiana ; "cattle of Spanish 
breeds were imported to Texas, California, and Florida. 
There were also importations made later of large, yel- 
low cattle from Denmark. Such and so various were 
‘the ancestors of the horned cattle of North America. 
But the methods and conditions of early American 
iculture had their effects on the live-stock kept in 
ea cilonlee: In New England the cattle were remark- 
able for hardiness and for activity under the yoke, and 
not a few cows po excellent parca! qualities. 
In this part of the country oxen are still largely em- 
loyed for labor on farms. Throughout the lumbering 
Cistriots both in the North-west and in the South, oxen 
are much employed in drawin lous from the forests, 
being serviceable in rough and roadless places where 
er | the less patient horse cannot be employed to advantage. 
For like reasons oxen are also esteemed for work in 
stone-quarries, and generally in mountainous districts. 
hat\In the Southern States many of the poorer class of 
farmers employ steers, or even cows, for draught pur- 
poses, often fastening a single animal b by a rude harness 
to the shafts of a little cart. Elsewhere oxen - com- 


jul ° 
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United ‘States have there 
worthy of distinction as 
ight be made in favor of 
and of a race small cattle reared in the 
i These diminutive Florida 


uired © geen 2 reputation as 
solese of nik, endian e Southern States 
a considerable demand for 
not as true dairy mp otped pel sia ers 


It 
i ark at in some marshy distri 
of the Gall States the cattle have ado some of the 
habits of the oriental buffalo, often submerging them- 
selves in water to escape the heat of the sun and the 
attacks of insects, and i seme the head under water 
while browsing on Beye oating plants. In eat- 
ing this kind of food the cattle devour also great num- 
bers of insect larvae and of other small water-animals 
of low type. 

What are called Texan and Cherokee cattle are de- 
scendants of early Spanish importations. ey are 
extensively bred in the South-west, where they live in 
a more than half wild state, cared for moun 
herders and cowboys, and knowing nothing of shelter 
nor, as a rule, of artificial feeding. A very large pro- 
portion of the stock on Western cattle-ranches is of 
this Texan race, wholly or h part The reasons why | i 


reared nanty. 
, and ir have the fiel 
Texan steer is of evapora hg The | o 


t 
i 


Se 
i 
i 


op 4 horns | i 
of enormous size, the beef is of bro sot th 7, the fat 

ese cattle are 
rag ib are some- 


chosounds off thans and cows come to us 


mals,"’ and escaping duty at the custom-house. | p' 
The chief value of the Texan cows is as the mothers of 
grade Short-horn a nee beeves. The first cross 
with a blooded bull will produce steers and cows which, 
when three Fey old, will be worth double what a 
Texan animal of the same age is worth, besides bein; 
much more in disposition. Half-blooded 
Snae when well cared for, are often handsome | m 
anim: 

The business of cattle-ranching os become a = 
feature of American enterprise. Vast fortunes have 
been made in it with small original capital, and the 
occupation has in itaelf many points of attraction Seal 
og men of adventurous enterprising. 

fe of ranchmen and cowboys is marked, 
with much of hardship and excitement, and some o' 
its heroes have already found their way into dime novel 
literature and the weekly story-papers, But as oe 
to conducted, there is as much or more to repel as 
attract a sober: -minded a The risk ‘ad los- 
ing rom winter storms and scant; pasture 1s v 
great. Wealthy and unscrupulous py vet te | 
understand the art of ruining the prospects of youn 
and inexperienced aspirants. More Lan. a the fie 
or the best of it, is already wi e 
business is taking on bers features. M canta 
now have their own cattl en.” Many ca 
= vir stock on the public et "The fencing-in pm 


4 interferes with the old practice of shifting the 
feo fecding ground with the change of seasons ; many 
breeders who have irrigable or arable lands find it to 


their advantage to oy winter Sana for their stock. 
The personnel of the cattle-ranges presents many 


ted pore ah 


The of ‘the beat Shor hon families 


driven across the line as “‘ breeding ani- | grading 
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ints of interest. Not ¢ a few cattle-men are 
0 ppd cog with a taste for literature and 
but naturally, many frontiersmen e almost savage 
habits, and men from the Eastern States and ee 
Europe with no character and and doubtful pg ve 
aan into the business, the latter chiefly taking sub- 
ry) inate places. 

The cattle-ranching business in the United States is 
carried on in all the unsettled districts between the 
Mississippi River and the Pacific, from the ‘* Bad 
Lands”’ of the Cope Missouri southward to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Indeed, the ‘* Bad Lands"’ have some 


rad in many spots aa pasturage 

Even the elevated mountain valleys and the desolate 

wastes of Dawes ee igs) great extent, 

covered with cattle- en oa in Turck tomas 

native Plant as the ‘white sage 

called ‘* winter-fat’’ in some 

for its property of keeping 
Amon e im 


fo i 


counties 
of England were the original home of this race, which 


ayers $3 to have an alliance with the Dutch and Hol- 
As ne 


Mego a State which to 
this day breeds many cxndleas “cattle, and others 
about the same time were sent into the State of New 
York. The first Short-horns sip taken to Ken 

Col. Lewis ey, in 181 
made further importations. 1. John Hare Powel, 
n a hia, was another early ee importer 


to year -priced animals 
ra ee been introduced 
, until now the best American Short- 
to any in the world, and some 
ve been sent to Great Britain 
The Short-horns are beet Sh in 
constitution, and are of high excell nm 
as bis of Bos ucers. The cows often prove good mil 
ers. But this race is pase Bhi pene in this country = 
api ven of native stock. For this 
purpose no but those of pure Short-horn race 
should be employed. = half-breed grade Short- 
horns are often ani great beauty and excel- 
lence, but the males shoul not be used for breeding 
er. Short-horns make strong and willing oxen, 
ut are consid too slow for -use. 
sdb this nF 8 the more active North Devons are 


into this country, 
and there are many Peat they are well 
adapted. ‘The cows are fair milkers, the 

ng and dhe beet is exellent, though the steers ae 
t. |not so early fit f ‘for the butcher's use as are those of 
the Short-horn blood. The Hereford breed has many 
ex t qualities. It isa good beef-producing fam- 
ily, but the cows are pela of much use in the 
dairy, and many breeders consider that the steers 
to|are less hardy and require more skill than Short- 
horns need in order vines bred to a profit. 


are a race with strong 
Short-horn alliances. they ae are pplepdid _ copious 
milkers, and are Thott 
milk is rich in ae hoor Porgy of the Channel 
Island cows, but 


raped pg ry. ere are 

‘butter families’? and ‘ Fame families’’ amon, 

cattle of this breed. The Je Guernsey b 

are the two principal stocks of hanne Island cattle, 

for -eodia vt true hes eave sm known to the general 
and very —s 

ae are greatly p the richness of 
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milk and the excellence of their butter. They are 
often kept for family use, and many American butter- 
ucers keep them in considerable- herds. Their 
peculiar excellence is often transmitted to their grade 
offspring, which frequently excel their mothers in the 
quantity of their milk. The bulls of this race are 
often singularly fierce and treacherous. For the sham- 
bles, the Channel Island cattle have little to recom- 
mend them. Many Dutch, North Holland, and Hol- 
stein cattle are now bred in this country. Practically, 
they may be considered as all of one breed. They 
produce enormous quantities of milk and are eve 
ear increasing in favor with dairymen. They are o 
ace size, and when past the age of service make good 
beef. For producing butchers’ steers, it is believed 
that this breed and its grades will not rank far below the 
Short-horns. The hornless Scotch breeds (the Aber- 
deen, polled Angus, and Galloway) are very thrifty 
and hardy animals, producing a flow of rich milk. 
They afford excellent beef steers, and are of late attract- 
ing much attention in this country. The nations of 
Continental Europe have a great many well-marked 
breeds of cattle. Several of these are worthy of trial 
in this country. A few breeders have turned their 
attention to’ Swiss cows, of which there are several 
tty distinct stocks. Some strains of Swiss cows 
ave proved extremely profitable as milk-producers, 


wild dogs, and has the co to graze far away from 
; bly valued and is set down as ‘‘a 
good rustler,”’ the highest ti 


in per- 
to Lon- 
has interfered with American shipments of living 
and made capitalists very cautious in their ven- 
tures in such enterprises. 

For an account of the cattle-ranch business in its palmi- 
est days see Gen. J. S. Brisbin’s The Beef Bonanza (1880). 
The U.S. Census of Mr. Clarence Gordon on Meat 
Production (1880, 
and careful one, but its statistics have already 
date, so rapidly has the business been developed since that 
report was (See MEats.) (Cc. W. G.) 


NEBRASKA. Since 1383 the following ate 
have been made in the counties of this 
Bee 00 ie aig State. Sioux county has been divided 
Km, Rep) into three, the most, western retaining 
_. the original name ; the middle is Dawes 
county, with county-seat at Chadron; the eastern is 
heridan, with county-seat 
at Rushville. Keya Paha 
county has been formed 
from that part of Brown 
north of the Niobrara river, 
ine and has Springview as its 
3] county-seat. m the part 
formerly unorganized have 
been formed the counties 
of Blaine, with county-seat 
at Brewster, and Logan, 
( : with county-seat at Gandy. 
There still remain 112 townships unorganized. 
The population of the State is estimated, in 1888, at 
750,000. At the State election in November, 1886, 
the total vote was 138,239. There are many unnatur- 


ne out of 


. |and stone in the latest s' 


published in 1883) is a very elaborate | q, 
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alized foreigners domiciled here. The total area is 
about 52,000,000 acres. Much still belongs to the public 
domain, and is subject to entry aide the U. S. 
land laws at the government land offices at Beatrice, 
Lincoln, Niobrara, Grand Island, North Platte, and 
Neligh. Investigation is being carried ‘on in regard to 
entries in the western half of the State, and final action 
on these is deferred until their character is proved. 

Of the 12,370,497 acres of land granted by Congress 
to the Union Pacific Railroad, and of the 2,315,864 
acres to the Burlington and Missouri Railroad, to which 
the State also gave an additional 50,000 acres, much 
remains as yet unsold within the State, and can be had 
at reasonable prices and on easy terms ; while the State 
still owns 2,786,527 acres, subject to sale at not less 
than $7 per acre, or to lease for terms of 20 years, at 
an annual rental of 6 hoe cent. on an average valuation 
of $2.50 per acre, with the privilege to purchase at any 
time for not less than $7 per acre, beet subject to for- 
feiture of rents paid and improvements made on the 
iand if the terms of the lease are not strictly complied 
with. 

The total valuation of taxable property within the 
State as assessed for 1886-87 was $133,418,699, of 
which $18,534,789 was represented by 2,765 miles of 
railway, and the remainder by real estate and personal 
property in the hands of private owners. But for such 
property there is no standard of value fixed by law, 
and the biennial assessments for tax levies are no index 
whatever to its market value, which depends wholly 
upon the caprice or necessity of the private owner, the 
supply of and demand for money, and is purely a 
matter of speculation. 

Within a few years Omaha was transformed from a 

rovincial town of he streets and rickety frame 
buildings into a beautiful city of magnificent dimen- 
sions, with miles upon miles of excellent pavement 
lined on each side with grand structures of brick, iron, 
les of noble architecture 
heated by steam and lighted by electricity and provided 
with all modern improvements, 

Nebraska has been struggling with the problem of 
taxation and of just equalization of land values. As 
yet taxes on real estate are much lighter there than in 
other States ; her tax laws do not essentially differ from 
those of other Western States. The Legislature in 
1887 commenced the work of revenue and land tenure 
reform in good earnest. A law was passed looking 
toward the abolition of alien ownership of land, the 
limitation of private land ownership in general to ac- 
tual use and oceupation, and the raising of revenue by 
taxation of products rather than of the means of pro- 
uction. 

The act of May 30, 1854, creating the Territory of 
Nebraska, abrogated the Missouri Compromise, mak- 
ing the line of 36° 30’ N. lat. a boundary to the exten- 
sion of African slavery on this continent, and while it 
was declared to be the true intent and meaning of that 
act ‘not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, 
nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people 
thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their do- 
mestic institutions in their own way,”’ etc., the real 
design of the promoters of that act was to open all the 
western country to the introduction of negro slavery 
wherever profitable. The long and_bloody struggle 
that ensued ought to be a warning to both sides in the 
present conflict between capital and labor over the 
means of existence. Otherwise Nebraska has profited 
by the experience of her elder sisters, and has shown 
greater wisdom in the prudent maseeoratat of her 
munificent endowments [ the national government 
for educational purposes and public buildings. 

The new State capitol at Lincoln, in process of con- 
struction, is to be completed in December, 1889, at a 
cost of $439,187, according to the contract made in 
1883, and when completed it will be of more imposing 
appearance and better adapted to its uses than other 
more costly buildings of the kind. 


i by the 
tion of two new family buildi en pee io ata 
cost of $25,600. Instruction and chor under thorough 


books, 
nee of wholesome food for the in- 
mates, the farm last year yielded a lus for sale 
amounting to $800. The total number of youths com- 
mitted to the care of this institution from its openin 
ph we until 1886 was 208, of which 166 were boys an 


cane tealiny, at Sobeariie, is thee: ee 
structure, containing three tiers 0 tt each, 
to which another tie of cells is to be added. Wooden 

ildings in the prison yard are used for workshops. 


a prison library contains over 3000 volumes of choice’ 


terature. The total number of prisoners receiv 
since its foundation in 1869 is 1146, of which 328 re- 
mained in prison at the beginning of the present year, 
Of these 307 were white, 16 colored, and 5 Indians. 

The Nebraska Institute for the Blind is located at 
Nebraska City, and has now entered upon the twelfth 
send its existence. During that time 73 blind chil- 

have received instruction, and 9 have completed 
the prescribed course. The enrolment in 1886 was 38. 

A Home for the Friendless has been erected at Lin- 
coln, costing $10,000, but is not yet o: 

An Asylum for Feeble-Minded Chihiren and Adults 
costing $45,444, has been established near the ty of 
Beatrice. It is a substantial tw brick building 
with stone basement, 141 feet long by 91 feet wide 
provided with all modern improvements, and will afford 
comfortable quarters for all of the 614 idiotic and im- 
becile persons thus far discovered within the State. 

The Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, at 
been much improved. There are now 144 pupils at 
this institution, of which 83 are males and 61 females, 
from 7 to 22 years old. 

The Hospital for the Insane, at Lincoln, has been 
renovated and enlarged, and the grounds around the 
buildings have been greatly beautified by the laying out 
of drives, walks, grass-plats, and foparherer and many 
other improvements have been made about the prem- 
ises ; 747 patients have been received there for treat- 
ment in 1886-87, and the Bercy enrolment is 374, of 
which 227 are males and 147 females. A care 
selected ey of some 450 volumes has been add 

1 


The and Agricultural College, at 
Lincoln, has been seen Me and remodelled, and a new 
building of fine Dr sapor gp has been erected at a cost 
of $23,700 for the use of the industrial and scientific 
department. A complete equipment made to order in 
Europe has been procured for the Chemical Laboratory ; 
3000 volumes have been added to the general li : 


has 


325 to the Botanical Library; 1497 specimens to the 


Botanical Cabinet ; 15,000 specimens to the Herbarium ; 
and 1792 me pr to the Geological Cabinet. The 
fine arts school acquired a valuable collection of casts 
from the French exhibit at New Orleans. The total 
number of students is now 343, of which 31 attend the 

of medicine, 135 the industrial and scientific 
school, 126 the Latin school, and 74 the school of fine 


arta. 
The State Normal School, at P. has been enlarged 
by the addition of a substantial brick stractare 94 by 
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56 feet, two stori igh and a basement, and 
eet, two stories hig a Lae, 


. | other improvements have been made at a total 


$20,000. Its library now contains about 5000 volumes, 
Attendance increased from 274 students in 1881 to 478 
in 1887. 
The appropriations for the current ex: of these 
State institutions for the years 1887 1888 amount 
the State are most li 


in the to $2,722,897. 
The Common Schools 0 
rovided for. The total expenditures for these sch 
oe the years 1885-86, including $244,081 on hand 
at the close of 1886, amounted to $6,357,624. The 
permanent common school fund, arising from a munifi- 
cent endowment in lands yielding a sum annually, 
had in to $4,904,119 at the close of the year 
1886, and it is estimated that this fund will reach full 
$20,000,000 when the lands are all sold. In the 4400 
school districts of the State there are now enum 
252,006 school children of both sexes, of which 180,059 
are enrolled with an average attendance of 107,945 in 
4369 school-houses, valued coe Sa 7, and provided 
with $122,675.33 worth of books and 
ing 1886 teachers’ institutes were held in 66 counties, 
lasting on an average 11 days each, with an a’ 
daily attendance of 4225 teachers out of 5359 - 
ments, at a total gale $11,947. The average 


moni 
wages of male pa a aap pee gr mes A 


teachers, $34.70. 
In 1843 districts lists of uniform text-books have 
been adopted which the pupils are required to purchase ; 


422 districts select their own text- 
a the districts have as 
which have ado 


ks and furnish 


and ntagious com- 
municated thereby. ‘* Arbor hd (Geet 22) is 
generally observed in all the schools as a holiday, de- 
voted to the planting of trees, with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and discourses on memo persons and events. 
Besides these public schools there are a number of col- 
leges and private schools devoted to higher education. 
Prominent among these are Creighton College, a Cath- 
olic institution at Omaha, fi alo’ 1 

Brownell Hall, an Episcopal oe ey Aca ladies 
aha; the Methodist a lege 


College, 
Sooae, 


and e Co an- 
other Congregational institution and the oldest of th 
kind in the State, having been founded in 1872; Mer- 
rill Hall was added in 1879, Boswell Observatory in 
1883, and Ladies’ Hall in 1884. These are for both 
sexes. Omaha and other towns of the State are also 
justly proud of their Public High Schools, where the 
eight years’ course of common school studies is supple- 
mented by a four years’ course of instruction in the 

her branches. . 

e growth of churches of all denominations has 

been co-equal with the general of the S 
and many. yee a mare Ks are being 
in every ci out the coun 

Raihoah. The total number maak 
within the State by the various railroad companies in 
1886 was 3051 miles, of which 1633 miles were com- 
posed of steel rails and the rest of iron rails. The 
capital stock of these roads is estimated by the Railway 
Commissioners at $66,292,832, or an a of $21,722 
be mile, and their a debt at $83,122,813. 

eir earnings for the year ending June 30, 1886, 
were $15,720,747. 95, an increase of $1,571,429.25 over 
the previous year. The total amount of taxes paid by 
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the various lines was $647,210, being over 8 per cent. 
on their net earnings within the State. 

The total number of persons directly employed in 
the operation of the roads was 12,190, who earned 
$6,745,454, or an average of $582 each, during the 


direction, so that the total mileage of railroads will 


soon be greatly et. 
Saeed cad Gan ghosting OF stoves bes toa 
0 e planting of groves has 
pean ameliorating influence on the climate of the 
State, increasing the moisture and modifying the con- 
ditions of the atmosphere. : 

The observing traveller on a second summer's journey 

the State, an interval of a few years, 
cannot fail to be impressed with the changed appear- 
ance of the country, and notice that verdure and showers 
of blessings follow the star of empire in its westward 
course. 

There is a marked difference in the water of streams 
heading on the Divide running east and west through 
the State about 25 miles south of its northern boundary. 
waters flowing southward into the Platte River are 

alkaline, while those flowing northward into 
e Ni River are all soft-water streams from 
of the hillsides all along the 
Divide, until the gypsum country 
This northern part of 
the State gradually rises from an altitude of 1000 feet 


giving a very good mean altitude for health and 
rsa from miasmatic troubles. 

i and -raising are the chief industries 
of State. The 0 egy nee pee 
corn, wheat, oats, rye, . m-corn, sorghum, 
millet, all the common garden vegetables pie the 


ucts of the dairy, the total value of which, a 
uced pvp | 1887, 1s estimated at $60,000,000. e 
abundance of summer and winter pasture and the great 
corn product has made Nebraska one of the best meat- 
producing States of the West, and there is no other in- 


_ terest more prominent to-day than that of cattle- 
raising and fattening for et, as well as growing 
young stock for ing purposes, in which business 
a vast amount of capital is profitably invested. Hor- 


ticulture too has progressed far enough in the eastern 


part of the State to sustain a number of fruit-canning 
establishments. 


The wholesale trade of the State is concentrated at 
Omaha, and carried on by about 200 firms. : 
For further detailed information see the biennial 
reports of the several State officers, the maps and 
descriptive wee issued by the various railroad 
any and The Industries of Omaha. (¥r. H.) 
LES. The needle is by no means a modern 
See Vol. Xvir, ivention, but has been in use from pre- 
313 { 393 historic times, probably before the era 
5. Rep. j. of woven fabrics. These early needles 
were clumsy implements, made of wood, 
tone, oF bronze, and even of gold, though these ma- 


have long since been superseded by steel. Steel 
needles seem to have been introduced into Europe by 


the Moors, though it is not probable that they were 
inventors, since the Chinese claim to have 

used them from time immemorial. The first knowl- 
edge we have of the manufacture of needles in Eng- 
land is by a so. “*Tndian,’’ probably a Moor, who 
tablished this art in London in 1545, but it died out 
with him. The art of needle-making was then prac- 
ticed in France and Germany, whence it had come 
from Spain, the home of the Moorish artificers. It 
was revived in England in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
by 1650 there was a numerous boty of needle-makers 
established in London. They formed one of the Lon- 
don trade companies, having for their first crest the 


i 


tree of knowledge of good and evil, with a serpent 
twined round it. Afterwards a wreathed Moor’ stead 
was adopted. 

At that period and until long afterwards the needles 
were made with = Nea eyes, but this style of needle 
is now extinct. ‘They were scoured by being wrapped 
in buckram, with emery-dust and oil, and rolled Soxk 
and forth under the feet of the workmen. In 1700 a 
horse-mili was established for scouring and pointing, 
water-power not being used for this purpose till later. 
Tn the early od the needle-makers drew their own 
wire, cutit to length, flattened the eye end and punched 
the hole, a square punch being used as the easiest form. 
In 1793 drilled-eye needles were made, but these 
proved too expensive, and the old method was re- 
sumed. In 1800 stamps and dies to pierce the eyes 
of needles came into use, and in 1826 the drill was 
successfully applied, but it left the edge of the hole so 
sharp as to cut the thread. This was overcome by the 
burnishing process, which came into use about 1838. 
The need! te were threaded in rows on hard steel wire, 
on which they were made to revolve rapidly by steam- 


power. 

Up to 1840 needles had been hardened in_ water. 
which made many of them crooked. This was obviated 
by hardening in oil, which then came into use. The 
needle-pointing machine is an English invention. The 
pointing is done by a grooved grindstone, which is 
made to revolve at great speed, the needles being fed 


to it from an inclined plane. By the use of a revolving 
dise the wires are fed continuously and made to turn 
while pointing. 


Tt is an rime oar d fact that round-eyed needles were 
made and used in China long before even the square- 
eyed ones were in use in Europe. In England the 
centre of the needle trade is the small town of Red- 
ditch—for no particular reason except that needles 
happened to be first made there. Aix-la-Chapelle in 
Prussia is the centre of the continental trade. Needles 
are now made in a great variety of shapes and applied 
to many different purposes, and the trade has become 
a very extensive and important one. The manufac- 
ture, as now carried on, is a remarkable instance of the 
division of labor, each needle having to pass through 
seventy pairs of hands before completion. The needle 
man in America is not a particularly important 
one. It is classed in the census reports with the pin 
industry, there wie in 1880 forty establishments for 
the manufacture of pins and needles, with a total 
product valued at $1,378,023. Chm (Oe M) 
NEFF, Fétrx (1798-1829), a Swiss missionary, was 
born at Geneva, Oct. 8, 1798. In early life he was a 
soldier, but in 1819 he engaged in missionary labors in 
neglected valleys of the higher es os He extended 
his work into similar districts in nee, where he 
greatly improved the religious, moral, and physical 
condition of the inhabitants. In order to carry out 
his = more effectually he obtained ordination in 
England in 1823 as an Independent minister. He died 
at Geneva, April 12, 1829, at the early age of thirty, 
worn out by his toil and hardships. —_ e 
NEGLIGENCE. In American as in English law 
it is generally for the jury to say 


See Vol. XVII. whether there has been negligence on 
en 324 the part of the defendant or not; 


there must, however, be evidence upon 
which intelligent men could reasonably and properly 
find the fact of negligence, or the court will withdraw 
the case from the jury and dismiss the complaint. 
The burden of proof is upon the plaintiff, and when 
he has raised a presumption of negligence he is en- 
titled to recover unless the defendant produces evi- 
dence sufficient to rebut that presumption. : 

The strict English rule in regard to contributo 
negligence has recently been modified in the courts o 
that country. There it was formerly held that a pas- 
senger in train of A. Company, though having no 
control over the driver, was so far identified with him 


¥ aceiden hich the neg) 

an ttwow negligence 

Company's driver contributed. This rule has 

courts of Pennsylvania and one 
only, but has recently been re- 

pudiated in En 


The rule that negligence of a parent or guardian in 
permitting an infant to become exposed to danger is 
to be imputed to the infant so as to bar its right of 
action for injury resulting therefrom has been followed 
in New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, Indiana, Ne- 
braska, and California, but repudiated in Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Ohio, and Alabama. ; i 

A master is liable for the negligent acts of his ser- 
vants in the course of their employment. He is not 
responsible for any such act with respect to matters 
unconnected with the general business in which they 

epee rule in England, as well as in Ameri 

in Eng! as well as in America, 
has been that a master is not hable to a servant for in- 


master was not liable for many oe a fellow-servant re- 
-_ i me 7 : wort ie cree 
majority of the State courts the contrary rule 
aaa ater ate f (t. RB.) 

NEGRO. For anthropological treatment of this 

Vel. Xvi, ™ the reader is referred to the Ency- 
at “tp. 326 CLOPADIA Brirannica. The present 
Km. Rep). article is confined to the “ Negro Race 

in America: its history, present condi- 
tion, and future prospects."’ 

In the year 1565 Don Pedro de Menendez, the 
founder of a Spanish colony at St. Augustine, Florida, 
introduced the first African slaves into territory sub- 
sequently included in the United States of America. 
But i to this Sir John Hawkins, in October, 1562, 
organ’ 
people to engage in the African slave- 

with him in this ignoble enterprise were Sir 
Lionel Ducket, Sir Thomas Lod Gunston, hi 
father-in-law, Sir William Winter, Bronfield, and 
about 100 men as well able to fight as to perform the 
functions of sailors. The expedition went forward in 
three vessels: the Salomon, 120 tons burthen; the 


Swallow, 100 tons; the Jonas, a bark of forty tons. | bee 


Hawkins landed his expedition at Tagarin, on the 


coast of Guinea, and by sword and torch secured 300 
African captives, whom he subsequently bartered in 


Hispaniola at the Mn of Isabella, Porto de P and 
Monte Christo. In exchange for his living chattels he 
received from the Spaniards sugar, ginger, hides, 


etc. 

Sat performed tes other vo: as an = 
porter o' ves, VO! charactert t cruel- 
ties to the African vil es he set eae sa burned, 
and “rae, Hed whose inhabitants he slew with the 
sword or bore away into captivity. His second slave- 


expedition was composed of the same vessels 
the exception of the Jonas, whose place was 
filled by the Jesus, of Lubeck, 700 tons burthen. The 
third voyage was begun on Oct. 2, 1567, and, after 
many hardships and perils, ended Jan. 25, 1568. All 
the slaves secured by the three slave-huntin voy 
of Sir John Hawkins were stealthily dis of in the 
rts of the Spanish-American colonies, be- 
eause the Spanish government, jealous of the increas- 
ing fame and power of the English upon the seas, had 
ued orders to its colonial governors to exclude all 
eo ships | os i ae P heiet rex aga 
opposition Hawkins found the ni er 
to panhase his stolen Africans; and thus Oe gerd 
7 man open up the slave-trade between Africa 


merica. 
In August, 1619, a Dutch man-of-war fell in with an 


vo 
and 
with 


the first expedition of English-speaking | to 
e. yyy 


his | with oth 


ppt begun on the 18th day of October, 1564, | En 
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against B. Company for an | English vessel, the Treasurer, Captain Elfred, in the 


West Indies, and, having reeaptured from her 

Pong ager r' rape ie vessel, _ 
them to ters in the co 0 

Treasurer a owned by the "Parl of Warwick and 
Gov. Samuel Argall, and had been sent out by the 
earl with an old commission from the Duke of Savoy 
authorizing her to seize Spani as lawful prize. 
The twenty negroes were a of 100 Africans whom 
the Treasurer found in a Spanish vessel. The Dutch 
man-of-war was not engaged in the slave-trade, bu' 
being short of provisions, exchanged the reca 
Africans for fi The Dutch introduced slaves into 
Manhattan (New York) in 1625; and the first lot 
landed in the Eastern colonies was brought to Massa- 
aed in the ship Desire, Capt. Peirce, Feb. 26, 
1637- 

In 1631 an African Company was chartered for 

thirty-one years to trade on the coast of Guinea be- 
tween Cape Blanco and the Cape of Good Hope ; 
a other persons and olen: were strictly me 
rom tres ng upon the exclusive e pat- 
entees. The English colonies in the West Indies and 
America were now to be supplied with African slaves; 
and in order to facilitate its basi of stealing Afri- 
cans the company erected forts and factories on the 
coast of Guinea at expense. F 

In 1662 Charles LL. granted letters of incorporation 
for an African Com es exclusive rights; and it 
undertook to aes 9 e British West lies with 

African slaves annually. The king's brother, the 
Duke of York, and other gentlemen of quality, be- 
came enthusiastic members of the company. In 1672 
the coments omnes its charter to the crown 
Henne Bergen yay tog ne A gpome ms frno 
upon a jo company included among 
its ate the king, the Duke of York, and other 
persons of rank quality. ital stock was 
£111,000 sterling, and the grant embraced the terri- 

ry between Port Sallee, in South Barbary, to the 
Cape of Good Hope. It did a thriving business for a 
while; but by the ‘* Declaration of Right’’ in 1688, 
er royal companies, it was com to sur- 
render its charter. However, in the following year it 
entered into a contract to supply the Spanish West 
Indies with slaves from Jamaica. By the close of the 
seventeenth century Brazil and the West Indies had 
n well stocked with African slaves, and the British 
colonies in America were exchanging rum and fish for 
slaves in the Spanish-American colonies or importing 
them direct from the west coast of Africa. 4 

Convinced as to the value of African slaves in its 

North American colonies, the British government be- 


to take official notice of the slave-trade and - 
re the 


Its capi 


the eighteenth century by encouraging 
traffie in, human Sesh. In 1702°* her most greed 
majesty,’’ Queen Anne, in a letter of instructions to 
her colonial governors, directed that her subjects ‘take 
especial care that Almighty be devoutly and d 
served,’’ and that the ‘‘ Royal African Company o 
d’’ ‘‘take especial care that the said province 
may have a constant and a sufficient supply of mer- 
chantable negroes at moderate rates."’ Having opened 
up the eye ay in North ne gas the. _ 
roposed to levy a tax upon ves impo’ 
ritish colonies. On April 18, 1707, the Board of 


Trade, in a circular letter to the English-American 


now 
Into 


colonies, urged that a light tax upon slaves was the 
best means for ‘the supplying of the Dyce eer 
and the colonies with a sufficient number of n at 


reasonable prices.'’ The board maintained the 
chief point to be considered was that it was ‘ abso- 
lutely necessary that a so beneficial to the king- 
dom should be carried on to the greatest advantage.” 
: ee gon No ae British covet and 
rly: te) ‘ort panish, French, 
Dutch adventurers, the slaye-trade grew to enor- 
mous pro’ Between the years 1679 and 
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tions. The service that France had once performed 
for Spain ah 0 now undertook. In 1713 Queen 
Bis af ee tape Se ts 
ip V. of Spain, import negroes into 
panish America within the space of thirty years, and 
she advanced to Philip 200,000 crowns for the fran- 
chise, and agreed to pay a duty of 334 crowns upon 
each slave. The agreement was known as‘ ‘‘ The 
Majesty. “tid oft yee ok woe die oe pe 
offer w e, by ns whom 

she shall appoint, to bring into the West Indies of 
pr belonging ag Wry ee a ord in a 
space thirty years, negroes, at the rate o 
4800 in each of the said thirty years.” The Assiento 
was considered of such great importance that it be- 
came the subject of stipulation in the preliminaries 
of the treaty of peace at Utrecht ; and it was solemnly 
confirmed as the sixteenth article of that treaty. 
This enterprise, which constituted the Queen of Eng- 
land and the King of Spain the largest slave-traders 
in the world, seemed to promise great financial gain. 
Philip took one-quarter of the stock and gave his note 
for it; Anne reserved to herself one-quarter, and the 
remaining one-half she left for her loyal subjects. 
For twenty years the annual importation of slaves was 
about 15,000, divided between the Spanish and Eng- 
lish colonies ; and for the last oye Sse there were 
imported in English ships 20,000 slaves per annum. 
The number of slaves imported continued to increase 
until just before the passage of the ‘* Non-importation 
* when it had reached 41,000 per annum for 
the British-American colonies, and 97,000 carried to 
the Spanish-American colonies. Between 1680 and 
1700 the African Com and private ers ex- 
about 300,000 slaves from Africa; and from 

700 to 1786 from Africa to Jamaica alone 610,000. 

The total number im into the West Indies and 


2,130,000 slaves imported. The fleet that was engaged | free 


slave-trade was without a parallel in the history 
‘the world. In 1771 there were 192 slave-ships 
London, Liverpool, and Bristol, with a 

« 47,000 slaves. There were 107 
ships Liv alone, with a capacity for 29,250 
slaves. From 1771 to 1776 the average annual slave- 
fleet was 150 en gi English ports alone, 
in addition to those y employed by the subjects 
of other nations and by the British colonists in Amer- 
ica. For the half century of the slave-trade to 
America, from 1700 to 1750, the estimated loss of life 
upon ocean was 250,000 Africans, who were cast 
into the deep. The loss upon the land from hunger, 
disease, overwork, and cruel treatment was about. 
one-sixteenth of the entire number landed, which was, 


in the ish West Indies, American colonies, 
rn pag French possessions, about 3,000,000 
sou! 


The rapid increase of slaves in the British-American 
colonies led to the enactment of special laws regulating 
the new system of labor in vogue. The laws varied in 

different colonies. In the Southern colonies, where 
many whites sold their service for a speci 
od, the law of bondage recognized two classes, 
‘servants for a term of years, and servants for life ;”’ 
w in usetts and other Eastern colonies 
slavery was established by statute. In those colonies 
where there was no statute izing slavery it existed 
in contemplation of law; and many laws were enacted 


13 


recognizing negro slaves as real, personal, and mixed 
property. Slaves were bought and sold at private and 
public sales ; were disposed of by will, and, sometimes, 
manumitted under certain declaratory and restraining 
statutes. The slave codes of the colonies were quite 
similar, The slaves were excluded from the ecclesias- 


til | tical, civil, and militia establishments. They were not 


competent to testify in any criminal or judicial pro- 
conde, unless all the parties to the cause =a 
ne; . In some colonies the master’s power over 
the slave extended to life and limb; in others the cor- 
rection was restricted to moderate corporal punishment. 
As a class the colonial slaves were governed rigorously : 
being overworked, underfed, thinly clad, and wretch- 
edly housed. When old and infirm they were usually 
manumitted, and then sent forth to earn their own 
living. This was practiced to such an alarming extent 
that some of the colonial Legislatures required that 
masters me ae ar old slaves should furnish a bond 
that they should not become a charge upon the com- 
munity. The slaves were not allowed to receive in- 
struction of any kind in schools or from private indi- 
viduals. In rare instances they were received into the 
communion of the Christian church; but the custom 
was to abandon them to the most degrading and de- 
stroying ignorance. Their marriages were by common 
consent without the presence or official sanction of a 
clergyman. Their immorality was due to the system 
under which they were constrained to languish. In 
sickness they were without nursing, and rare secured 
the service of a physician, and when they died they 
were thrown into the common ditch. The free negroes 
and mulattoes were taxed, without representation. 
They were admitted to the church, but were without a 
voice in ecclesiastical government. 'They were com- 
pelled to train with the militia of the parish in which 
they resided, and yet they were assigned to fatigue 
duty alone. They could not stand for any civil office ; 
sould not cast a ballot for any candidate for office. 
They were denied social intercourse with the whites, 
and were forbidden to consort with slaves. They were 
constrained to furnish their own instruction, since 
there was no provision made oe colonies for the 
education of their children. e opportunities for 
yous. men to secure remunerative positions were rare; 
and thus the free negroes of the colonies were confined 
to servile employments. a: 
Notwithstanding the painfully obscure position the 
pegues and mulattoes of the colonies occupied, 
many of them attained to a high degree of intelligence 
and virtue, and some of them accumulated consider- 
able property. During the colonial period there were 
some able representatives of these people. Phillis 
Wheatley (1753-1794), the poetess; Paul Cuffee 
. v.] (1759-1817), navigator, merchant, and philan- 
thropist ; Prima Hall (1756-1789), soldier, politician, 
and grand-master of the first lodge of negro masons ; 
Benjamin Banneker (1731-1806), astronomer, philoso- 
pher, and author; James Durham (1762-1804), phy- 
sician and chemist ; Richard Fuller (1749-1829), math- 
ematician,’and others, were persons whose talents have 
attracted attention. They were not indifferent to the 
hardships under which their less fortunate brethren 
suffered, and their talents and character pleaded elo- 
quently the cause of the oppressed. irs : 
Although slavery existed in all the British-American 
colonies, there was at all times more or less opposition 
to the system. A few years prior to the war of the 
revolution the agitation of the slavery question began 
to take definite shape. Letters of protest appeared in 
the colonial newspapers; the town meetings passed 
resolutions condemnatory of slavery, and instructed the 
representatives to the general courts to secure such 
legislation as would put an end to slavery. The move- 
ment assumed several aspects. An attempt was made 
to tax the slave-trade to its death; but this only gave 
the trade legal recognition, and emboldened the traffick- 
ers in human flesh. Nor was a tax levied against the 
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colonial slave-trade, as such. Slavery had been fos- 
tered by the crown ; and every royal governor sent to 
the British-American colonies was strictly ch to 


give his official aid to the slave-trade, Until the |sentation in : 
ple were loyal the negro slave made his appearance in 


hg ay Act"’ and “Tea Tax ”’ the 
to mother-country ; 
itation found few prominent adherents. From 1750 
tll the war of the revolution some efforts were put 
forth for the liberation of the slaves. James Otis, 
James Swan, and Nathaniel Appleton were the prac- 
tical leaders of the agitation. The im por y revolu- 
tion as eee to 4 ergeoypes blacks, age rue ae 
hegrocs mulattoes no opportanity of making 
converts to the cause of saivecial ood. F 
Although the free negroes of the colonies were 
exem from militia service. en patriotically rallied 
with the colonists at the outh of the revolution. 
At the battle of Bunker Hill Peter Salem and Salem 
Poor distinguished themselves. When the army was 
reorgani in the summer of 1775, both the ‘‘ Com- 
mittee of Safety "’ and the ‘‘ Council of War” at Gen. 
Washington's -quarters were averse to the em- 
ployment of negroes as soldiers. But public sentiment 
was not friendly to such conduct on the part of a peo- 
ple who claimed to be struggling for liberty, and, after 
a few months of agitation, negro soldiers were incor- 
into the “Continental Army.” They shared 
hardships, conflicts, and victories of the Continental 
troops. They were e in the battles of Rhode 
Island, Point Bridge, rmantown, Saratoga, York- 
town. Nor were the English indifferent to the value 
of the negro as a soldier. They offered him freedom 


and the pay and bounty of a British soldier as an in- | Misso 


ducement to enlist in the royalarmy. Some few hun- 
dred accepted the offer, and faith served in the 
i till it was withdrawn by Sir Guy Carlton, 


army 
when they sailed away with the retiring troops. The 
pimatined acted with the same fidelity ratewet the 


negroes who had supported their standard in the war. 
In most of the colonies slaves as well as free n 
had been accepted as soldiers; and, while the A ee 
were manumitted, the masters were com 

Notwithstanding the anti-slavery feeling—which 
was almost wholly confined to the Northern colonies— 
before and during the war of the revolution, slav 
was not checked to any considerable extent. Such 
slaves as had served as soldiers were ipso facto free ; 
but the thousands who had performed agricultural 
labor, while they had been loyal to the American 
cause, were still in bon The slave-trade from the 
West Indies and Africa had practically ceased since 
the war of the revolution; but the inter-colonial 
trade in slaves continued. In the New England colo- 
nies there sprang up a movement among the people 
to rid themselves of an institution that find been es- 
tablished by the British government. Slavery was 
not extinct until nearly a generation after the Declara- 
tion of Independence. But while the Northern colo- 
nies desired the abolition of the institution of slavery, 
and sought to effect it by legislation and voluntary 
manumission, the Southern colonies clung to it as a 
basis of their present and fature Maes sim f 

In the Constitutional Convention of 1787 the slavery 
uation oceupied a large place in the debates. e 
delegates from the Northern colonies were not more 
zealous for free ships than the Southern de 
were for slaves. Four questions were to be decided— 
the legal status of the slave; the right to reclaim 
fugitives from labor and service ; the basis of Southern 


political representation, and the prohibition of the | terri 


slave-trade. The delegates from the Northern States 
made some show of opposition to the slavery question, 
but finally yielded to the demands of the Souther: 
delegates. An yy to abolish the slave-trade by 
law was defeated by the Southern members ; and the 
representatives of the Northern colonies effected a 
compromise by which the South was to have twenty 
years of the foreign slave-trade, and the North the 


therefore, the colonial | tion as ‘‘a person ;"’ and authori 
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exclusive right to enact navigation laws. The South- 
ern delegates insisted upon a slaves of their 
section counted as three-fifths of their ratio of repre- 
Congress. They won their point; and 
the Constitu- 
was secured to re- 
e from 
labor and 


the 
own 


turn any such person who might be a 
“labor and service’’ to those to whom 
service were due. 
Before the opening of the nineteenth cen 
uakers of the Eastern and Middle States had 


eir opposition to slavery. On Nov. 9, 1789, Ben- 
jamin klin, President of the ** Pe So- 
ciety for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and 
the Relief of Free Negroes ben eg eal Bond- 
.”’ had addressed a memorial to ress praying 
that body to enact come law abolishing slavery. In 
1800 Con received a petition from asking 
redress for some free negroes who been unlaw- 
fully enslaved. Abolition societies were then form’ 


Public sentiment was being created in favor of liberty, 
and the triumph of the movement seemed to be but a 
question of time. 

By the “‘ Ordinance of 1787’’ slavery had been 
cluded from the ‘‘ Territory of the North-west ;’’ and 
all maces ne out m1 hat eerie A wae 
to prohibit slavery elr constitution. arch, 
i818, the citizens Yenc petitioned Congress for 
permission to form a constitution and be admitted 
into the Union as a State. 


uri wanted a constitution hing and pro- 
tecting slavery; and after a of nearly two 
years the cause of slavery triumphed, and the Missouri 


On the part of the South the compromise was a 
admission of 


a 
States. 
for slavery 


only by the eternal vigi 

expenditure of much treasure an . 
e anti-slavery movement of the colonial 

and the consistent efforts of the pene eer at length 

aroused the public conscience that nodded over 


this question for so long. At the very time 

strurgle between slavery an om was in progress 
in Missouri, Benjamin the chief a of 
universal emancipation, was at St. Louis. J in 
1815 he had organized an anti-slavery pg “the 
Union Humane Society,” at St. Clairsvi a. In 
1828 he made the acquaintance of William Gar- 


rison, who subsequently 
as editor of the Genius p Be sno Pr beg sr 
at Baltimore, Md. The negroes of the nited 
States began early to write and speak in behalf of 
their enslaved kinsmen ; and the service they rendered 
the cause of freedom was both creditable to their 
brain and heart. Many of them served as conductors 
on the “‘ Under-Ground Railroad,’’ and made sacri- 
fices to aid their brothers to Canada, where 
they would be beyon e reach of United States 
hals. During 


mars! the of the anti-slav 
agitation more than 30, 
homes in 


became associated with him 


Cheeni; while te Manet 51-000 ware: cock 
Ww were 
lished in their freedom in the Northern States and 
The “Abolitionists and of the North were 
opposed Ae violent and m ic spirit in all sec- 
tions of the country. Anti-slavery papers and books, 
when sent South, were taken from the mail- es 
and burned. Persons travelling in th were fre- 
quently suspected of anti-slavery sentiments and con- 
uently cast into prison. In the North Garrison 
had been thrown into jail at Baltimore; Lovejoy’s 
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had been burned at Alton and his life taken ; 
Peonielvania Hall had been destroyed at Philadelphia ; 
Abolition meetings had been broken up, and the right 
of free and press generally denied to the 
friends of freedom. 

In some parts of the South the free n were 
considerable in pam 8 and — nares mi a teaally 
a a erg a secure to themselves the blessing 
of education, 
slaves lest hay should incite them to acts of violence 
and bloodshed. And although the slaves were docile 
and tractable they were, nevertheless, capable of bitter 
resentment at times. Denmark Vesey, in South Car- 
olina, **General’’ Gahiel and Nat Turner, in Virgini: 
with other sm a insurrectionists, between 1797 an 
1831, had taught the slaveholders the danger of under- 
estimating negro courage. In 1839 an intelligent and 
brave African captive, named Cinque, led a number 
of his fellow-countrymen, who were being conveyed 
from Cuba to another Spanish island on board the shi 
Amistad, in a desperate effort for liberty, in whic 
they slew their captors. The whites, whose lives they 


were imprisoned, and, ignorant of navigation, 
y a Seanad at the wheel with orders to 
sail for Africa. -He obeyed in the daytime, but at 


night turned about and steered for the United States. 


Capt. Gedney, U. 8. ri, Persp 
Amistad and brought her to New London, Conn. 
After a long and exciting trial the Africans were lib- 
erated. In 1841 an American slaver, the Creole, with 
135 slaves on board, sailed from Richmond. In the 
early part of November, when the Creole was near 
the Bahamas, one Madison Washington, an intelli- 
t and sens negro, led eighteen of his fellow- 

ves in a revolt against their owners. They killed a 
slave-trader and wounded the captain and several 
other whites, and then put into Nassau, New Provi- 
dence, w) some waiting and much. bitter 
diplomatic correspondence between the United States 
and England, ree all obtained their freedom. The 
free negroes of the Northern States were excluded 
from the militia and denied, quite generally, the right 
to vote, although taxed. Their schools were separate, 
few in number, and poorly conducted. Frequently 
they were the objects of cruel and murderous mobs 
who ee oe out in the seclusion of their homes 
and em. ey were excluded from 
churches, confined to the galleries of theatres, denied 
entertainment at hotels, and were not permitted to 
travel as passengers upon land or water. 
Nearly every State constitution contained the word 
“white” as a restriction of civil rights; nearly every 
common-carrier company special rules to apply to 
the nearly every community contained men 
were always ready to denounce and 
abuse the blameless and inoffensive blacks. 

In 1850 the original Fugitive Slave law of 1793 was 
altered by Congress so that a master could go into a 
free State and, without any regard to the laws of that 


State, claim a negro as his property and take him 
The negro was denied the writ of habeas cor- 


pus; he could not testify in court, nor could he de- 
mand a trial by jury. e U. 8. marshal of the dis- 
trict in which the all fugitive ‘* from labor and 
service’’ was discovered was required to deliver him 
was a pape to call the posse comitatus if 

the exigencies of the case required it. Citizens who 
to aid the fugitive were liable to heavy 

fines. The slaveholders did not hesitate to avail them- 
selves of the wide-sweeping provisions of this law, 
and its enforcement soon fanned the flame of anti- 
slavery sentiment of the free States into a blaze of 
indignation. Shadrach, a fugitive slave, had been 
rescued from a U. 8. court-room at Boston by the 
friends of freedom; and Thomas M. Sims, another 
padre, would have been rescued from slave-hunters 
he not been arrested upon a charge of theft and 


then held as a fugitive slave. The rendition of An-|of 


ey were denied intercourse with the. 


mn, discovered the | called 
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thony Burns by the U. S. marshal at Boston; the 

e convitatus of 100 respectable citizens of Boston ; 
the company of U. 8. marines and artillery with 
shotted cannon; the U. 8. revenue cutter at the 
wharf, sent by the order of Pres. Pierce to convey 
the perp nested and manacled slave back to the 
bondage from whence he had escaped, were the chief 
features of one of the most dramatic events in the 
history of the slave-power in America. 

Next in historical importance was the Drep Scorr 
CASE (4, v.). The opinion of the court was delivered 
by the Chief-Justice, Roger B. Taney, March 6, 1857. 
He maintained that neither persons of African descent, 
imported into the United States, nor the descendants 
of such persons, were citizens of the United States 
under the Constitution; that the framers of that 
instrument never intended to confer upon them such a 
right; that the only two references to them in the 
Constitution relate to them as property ; that a negro 
could not become a citizen, et that Dred Scott was 
not a citizen of Missouri, and, therefore, dismissed the 
case, From this opinion Justices McLean and Curtis 
dissented ; but the Chief-Justice spoke for the slave- 
power. The confusion, alarm, and dissatisfaction 
created in the North by the decision was unprece- 
dented; and the people, through public meetings 
to denounce the decision of the court, and 
through the newspapers, defied the bold attempt to 
prostitute the Constitution for the destruction of hu- 
man freedom. 

During the administration of Pres. Buchanan the 
attention of the whole country was riveted on Kan- 
sas, where a desperate struggle for the extension 
of slavery over territory declared free by the Missouri 
Compromise was then taking place. Hardly had it 
closed in favor of freedom than the irrepressible con- 
flict seemed to be transferred to the soil where slavery 
had first been planted in the limits of the United 
States. On Oct. 16, 1859, Capt. John Brown, at the 
head of 21 men, captured the U. 8. arsenal at Har- 
per’s Ferry, Virginia, and held it until the 1Sth, when 
It was retaken by a company of U. S. marines.- 
Brown's object was to emancipate the slaves of the 
States of Virginia and Maryland and not to take life 
except in self-defence. With five of his men he was 
tried by a court of Virginia, convicted, and hanged on 
Dec, 2. Though his attempt was thus easily quelled, 
it sent a thrill of terror through the slaveholding 
States. 

Southern leaders insisted on new constitutional 
guarantees for the safety of their peculiar institution, 
while a majority of the people of the North demanded 
the perpetual exclusion of slavery from territory re- 
peatedly dedicated to freedom. The Republican party 
organized to carry out this policy triumphed at the 
polls in November, 1860, and elected Abraham Lincoln 
to the presidency. The heated and unscrupulous 
partisans of slavery urged forward their States -to 
secession and rebellion without waiting for his inau- 
guration. 

Although the war of the rebellion was brought on 
by the slavery question, both the Union and Confed- 
erate governments strove, during the early months of 
the conflict, to avoid it as an issue. The Union army 
surrendered fugitive slaves to rebel masters who were 
permitted to come within the lines in pursuit of their 
chattels. Gen. B. F. Butler shrewdly declared such 
fugitives contraband of war, but a great majority of 
Union officers surrendered the slaves who sought shel- 
ter in their camps from their masters. In Louisiana. 
South Carolina, and Kansas negroes were mustere’ 
into the military service of the United States as 
early as 1862, and before the spring of 1863 the 
U.38. government published a plan by which negroes, 
free and bond, were to be employed as soldiers. By 
the end of autumn 50,000 troops of this character 
were under arms. m the beginning to the close 
the war there were 178,975 negro troops in the ser- 
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vice of the nation, who icipated in 449 

ments and sustained a lose of 36,847. At Fort Wag-| gi 
ner, Port Hudson, Chapin's Farm, ville, 

u 7 


pounded several difficult problems that the govern- 
ment was, at first, unprepared to solve; but history 
pointed to the Foe annals of the nation for guidance 
in the war of the rebellion. The exigencies of a war 

Great Britain and her colonies in North 
America Pap the negro his position as a soldier in the 
war of me secchest 


tion. In the second war between 
America the services of the free negroes 
of Louisiana been secured upon the same terms 
as other troops. Their valor received the official 


notice of Gen. Andrew Jackson, and the applause 
of the national Congress. But in the war of the 
rebellion it became necessary to emancipate 4,000,000 
slaves to save the Union. Pres. Lincoln's i im- 
inary ation of emancipation was issued Sept. 
22, 1862. He warned certain States, engaged in 
armed rebellion against the government and authority 
of the United States, that if they should be still en- 
in rebellion on Jan. 1, 1863, he would then 
issue a final proclamation emancipating their slaves. 
On that date, accordingly, the Brena by virtue of 
the war power, proclaimed the slaves of the enemies 
of the Union forever free. 
_After the war was over the government was charged 
with the grave and difficult work of reconstructing the 
insurgent States. Before the war had come to a close 


a Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned 
Lands (see MEN'S BuREAU) had been established 
by an act of Con, It made provision for needy 


deserving white refugees and freedmen, and en- 
u and fostered a system of education and 
tural industry. Pres. Andrew Johnson, who 
had succeeded Lincoln, at first posed as the ‘‘ Moses of 
negro,”’ but later opposed the giving of the right 
franchise to the black race. ev every 
measure passed by Congress calculated to give protec- 
tion and political rights to the freedmen. Congress 
passed 
tion 


u 


Sc 
”_ 


over his vetoes the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution, and all the legisla- 
necessary to restore order, justice, and political 
vernment to the insurgent States. Slavery was ren- 
red forever impossible, and the negro was ea 


citizen and a voter by amendments to the Constitu- 


tion. 
Pres. Johnson's defiant attitude towards Congress 
his opposition to the enfranchisement of the negro 
as well as his sympathy with and support of the re 
element of the South, led to great disorder and blood- 
shed in y nesnes Se He the 
recognition from the ident, m the Northern 
politicians that supported him, some ipenees of the South 
entered into a conspiracy against egal results of 
the great war as engrafted upon the Constitution. A 
secret organization, called the ‘* Ku-Klux-Klan,’’ be- 
ons series of "e ms Cena _ Negroes and = 
men were whipped and their property burned. 
Hundreds were mardered in cold blood, and the larger 
oe po gy were the scenes of vg = rape - 
ws 0 pee tegen tr é rights of the 
freedmen were set at naught and the work of recon- 
struction greatly emba , if not defeated. The 
ures of the insurgent States, controlled 


men still possessed with the very ideas which had ey } 


to rebellion, passed laws that practically disfranchised 
the freedmen, and the acts oie lating nexus abOrias 
made them the merest vassals of the soil. 

The freely, failure a pj mreed policy of 
restoration left an open field for Congress to operate 
in. The insurgent States, being divided into five mil- 
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i districts, all ho took an oath of alle- 
ceca were regiatered as voter. New elactind weed 


and | ordered for State constitutional conventions ; new con- 


stituti submitted to a vote of the people, and 
State ‘let: were elected who were ger | to the 
amendments to the Constitution of the U: States. 


These States were subsequently admitted to the Union 
and allowed representation in Congress. This was the 
beginning of the political career of the Southern 


negro. Inexperienced, ignorant, and pliable, 
became the foot-ball ‘of political artes, and 
local administrations with which he identified himself 
were notorious for their imbecility and corruption. 
The negro, however, sinned less 
against, and the Republican State governments of the 
uth were ultimately extinguis by tissue ballots 
pete norcomg beset 7 . 
ing the period of reconstruction were in 
the majority io the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of some Southern States, while two 
S. senators and a dozen were members of 
of Representatives. Fourteen held positions 
diplomatic and consular service of the scromment, 
e U.S. marshal for the District of 
tax-collector, the recorder of deeds, and gab pig) 
of the treasury were, at one time, negroes, and all of 
them ae save one. eae were sont = 
negroes in the departments at Washington, D. C., 
several thousand of them in the postal, revenue, and 
customs service in various sections of the country. 
The n is not so porminent in American polities 
now (1888) 2 as he formerly was when the Republican 
we in power. But there oe ered signs 
e is accum TO an acquiring 
cvicinc In the Dues of Columbia, where ike 
vernment emancipated the slaves by compensating 
eir the negro citizens pay taxes upon about 
$8,000,000 of real property; in Georgia they are 
taxed for about $11,000,000 ; in Louisiana, for about 
$25,000,000; and in other States in an almost Ao 
tional amount. Their morals are aprineks eir 
social life more elevated, their deportment more cor- 
sgt Baer eng Aeon poner pe t. 

e ninth census of the population of the United 
States seemed to indicate that the negro race in 
America was doomed to s extinction. From a 
population of about 4,500,000 in 1860 it had risen, 

to the ninth. census, to but 4,886,378 in ten 
ears. But the census of 1880 exhibited that the race 
had reached yg aan ee of 34.67 — 
in ten years. present e negro school pop- 
ulation of the former slave States is 2,020,219, and 
the enrolment is 1,048,659, a percentage of 55.8. 
They have 281 normal schools with 6207 students ; 
270 institutions for secon instruction with 9976 
students ; 238 universities and co! with 5119 stu- 
dents; 110 schools of theology with 1297 students; 
16 wei schools = 98 mers Eg Ror ached ee 
cine, dentistry students ; 
schools for the deaf, dumb, and blind with 139 students ; 
and, — the 661 schools for negroes in the Northern 
States to the 18,794 for the freedmen, there are 19,455 
public schools with a total enrolment for the race, as far 
as reported, of 1,127,839. But this does not include 
the negroes and mulattoes in the schools of the North 
where no discrimination pate as to color or nationality. 
ere are more signs of improvement among persons 
heretofore held in bondage and the descendants of 
such persons than in the small communities of Northern 
n who, contented with their condition, make 
li ‘ort to improve their opportunities. They are 
the servant class as a rule, although there are worthy 
pag agent and make little or no progress. However, 
in A A of the Northern States ne 
have bra out into lucrative business enterprises, 
and by industry, frugality, and ability have attained to 
peg honorable business standing. Prejudice is 
yielding to a better feeling toward this race among the 
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more enlightened, and wherever character and talent 
are exhibited boy Romig been seeeedated and ap-. 
plauded. _ It is di t in the old slave States, since 

s and customs of centuries will not yield 
to nobler sentiments in a few decades. When the freed- 


pod 
composite American nationality, and_the nds of 
will have been wrought into a literature 
that, thrill the heart of the civilized world with 
List Authorities Consulted :—Hakluyt’s Voyages ; 
Holmes’ American Archives; Court and Times of James 
First ; Chalmers’ American Colonies ; Hildreth’s History of 
the United States ; Palfrey’s History of New eeunerese 


po ey The Madison Papers ; 
‘8 Debates; Hurd’s Bondage and Fr ; 
Sketches, etc. (G. W. Ww.) 


NEHLIG, Victor, a French-American painter, was 
born at Paris in 1830. He studied under Abel de 
and Cogniet. He settled at New York in 1856, 

was made a member of the National Academy in 
1870. Several of his to Amerioan kis- 
tory and these are Gertrude of 


romance. 
Wyoming, Hiawatha and Minnehaha, and Pocahontas. 


ive examination in 1851, 
.. In 1844 he published his 
frurgi which established 


: many editions. In 1856 Nélaton 
was admitted to the Academy of Medicine, and in 1867 
to the of Sciences. His professional prac- 
tice ut France even beyond its 
borders. In 1862 he astonished the world by his cure 
of ’s wound, received at Aspromonte two 
months before Nélaton reached him. In 1866 he was 
made to Napoleon ITL., and having effected a 
remark, cure in ease of the prince imperial, he 


code get officer of the nm of Honor, and 
senator. He died at Paris, Sept. 22, 1873. His lec- 
for their clearness and his operations 
almost magical success. With the simplest 
possible means he seemed to achieve the most impor- 
tant results. His improvements in surgery were happy 
modifications of pre-existing methods rather than en- 

processes. He assisted in the Report 
ogres dela Chirurgie (1867), and pub! 
treatises. P 


some 
eg Sot caer (1793-1844), clergyman, was born 


near ‘enn., 24, 1793. He gradu- 
ated at Washington ne a., in 1810, and studied 
medicine at Danville, Ky., and at the Philadelphia 


Medical School. He was surgeon of a Kentucky regi- 
ment in the war of 1812. Fora time he was a skeptic, 

but, returning to the religious belief in which he had 
’ been trained, gave up his medical practice and became 


a ian minister in 1825. After preaching in | 
various parts of Tennessee and Kentucky, he removed | 


in 1830 to co., Mo., where he established a col- 

lege. He was an advocate of emancipation and in 

. 1836, on account of dist grieing from this 
or 


ponies Senored to Quincy, Il., where for a time he 


ils | TV., and gave especial attention to science. 
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conducted a training school for missionaries. He died 
at Oakland, IIl., Oct. 17, 1844. He was the author 
of The Cause and Cure of Infidelity, which had an 
extensive circulation. 

NELSON, Tomas (1738-1789), a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, was born in York co., 
Va., Dec. 26, 1738. He was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England, and while on his way home 
in 1759 was elected to the house of burgesses. He was 
member of provincial conventions in 1774-75, and was 
made colonel of the Second Virginia regiment, but 
resigned on being elected to the Continental Congress. 
Here he signed the Declaration of Independence. He 
opposed the sequestration of British property; he 
made large advances from his private property for the 
benefit of the State, and was thereby greatly embar- 
rassed. In 1781 he was governor of Tigi. and 
called out the militia to oppose the British, who were 
then ravaging the State. He died at Yorktown, Va., 
Jan. 4, 1789. Two of his brothers were officers in 

army. 


the 2A casa 
;| NELSON, ILLIAM (1825-1862), general, was 


born at Maysville, Ky., in 1825. He entered the navy 
in 1840, and commanded a naval battery at the siege 
of Vera Cruz in 1847. He rose to the rank of lieuten- 
ant, and in 1858 was on board the Niagara, which car- 
ried back to Africa the negroes taken from the slaver 
Echo. At the outbreak of the civil war he was on 
ordnance duty in Washington, and was sent to com- 
mand the gunboats on the Ohio. Being placed under 
the authority of the Secretary of War, he organized 
camps in Kentucky for the mustering of Union troops. 
He was made brigadier-general Sept. 16, 1861, and 
commanded the second division of Buell’s army at the 
battle of Shiloh. He took command of Louisville 
when it was threatened by Gen. Bragg. He was made 
major-general of volunteers, July 17, 1862. In a per- 
sonal quarrel with Gen. Jefferson C. Davis, occasion 
by his overbearing disposition, he was shot and killed, 
Sept. 29, 1862. 

EMOURS, Louts CHartes PariippE RAPHAEL 
p’OrLEANS, Duc DE, was born at Paris, Oct. 25, 1814. 
He was the second son of King Louis Philippe, but 
was educated as one of the people at the Collége core 
n 7 
after he had served two campaigns in the field, he was 
made marshal. In 1836 he went to aie where he 
rose to the rank of lieutenant-general. In 1840 he 
married the Duchess of Coburg-Gotha (1822-1857). 
The premature death of his elder brother gave him 
in importance, but though he was diligent in 
performing public duties his popularity was never 
great. At the outbreak of the revolution of February, 
1848, he was in command of a body of troops and he 
accompanied the Duchess of Orleans when she made 
an ineffectual appeal to the chamber of deputies. 
After assisting the royal family to escape to England, 
he fixed his residence at Claremont. He remained 

uiet during the reign of Napoleon III., but after his 
downfall in 1870 obtained permission to return to 
France, and was soon restored to the list of generals. 
Even then he did not busy himself in the attempts at 
a fusion of the monarchical factions. In September, 
1873, with his nephew, the Duc de Chartres, he vis- 
ited the Comte de Chambord at Frohsdorf. In 1879 
he was placed on the retired list. E 
His son, Louis, Comte d’Eu, born April 28, 1842, 
married the eldest daughter of Dom Pedro Il, Em- 
ror of Brazil, and is a marshal of the Brazilian army. 
is second son, Ferdinand, Due d’ Alengon, was born 
July 12, 1844, and became a captain in the French 
artillery. He married Sophia, daughter of Duke 
Maximilian of Bavaria. In 1886 republican jealousy 
required him to leave the army and depart from 
France. ; 
NETTLETON, AsAnEt (1783-1844), evangelist, 
was born at North Killingworth, Conn., April 21, 1783. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1809, studied theolocy 
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at New Haven, and was licensed to preach in 1S11. He 
was ordained in 1817, but still continued the work o 
revival preaching to which he had devoted himself. 
After laboring with great success in Massachusetts, 
New York, and Connecticut, he went to Virginia in 
1827, and to Great Britain in 1831. He was appointed 
professor of pastoral theology in the seminary founded 
at East Windsor, Conn., in 1832, and without acceptin 
the chair delivered lectures to the students. He di 
at East Windsor, Conn., May 16, 1844. Rev. Dr. B. 
Tyler edited his Remains and Sermons and published 
a Memoir (1844), but he was most widely known by 
the collection of hymns bearing his name. 

NEUKOMM, Stersmunp (1778-1858), a German 
composer, was born in Salzburg, July 10, 1778. He 
was partly instructed by Haydn, and in 1804 became 
director of the German opera at St. Petersburg, but 
retired on account of ill health. He taught music at 
Vienna and Paris, and in 1816 went to Rio de Janeiro. 
In 1821 he returned to Paris, living at Talleyrand’s 
house, and went with him to England in 1830. Towards 
the end of his life he became blind. He produced 
about 800 compositions of all kinds—operas, cantatas, 
symphonies, songs, ete. His most noted works are his 
oratorios Mount Sinai (1831) and David (1834), which 
are still performed. He died at Paris April 3, 1858. 

NEUMAN N, Karu Gorrrriep, a German mathe- 
matician, was born May 7, 1842, at. Kinigsber, , where 
his father, Franz Neumann, was professor of physics 
and mineralogy in the university. Here he was 
trained, but in 1858 he became privat-docent in mathe- 
matics at Halle, and in 1863 professor extraordinary. 
He afterwards held professorships at Basle, Tiibingen 
and Leipsic. He has given special attention to mathe- 
matical problems connected with heat, light, and elec- 
tricity. Among his publications are rie der Elek- 
tricitats- und Warmeverteilung in einem Ringe (1864) ; 
Theorie der elektrischen Kriifte (1873) ; Tasbeigas. 
mische Untersuchungen A ae 

NEUTRALITY. The rules formulated by the 
Treaty of Washington, 1871, have added 
to the duties of England and the United 
States as neutrals, but, owing to a differ- 
ence of ry ent as to their interpretation, 
other nations have not been invited to accede to them. 

A government may not sell munitions of war to a 
belligerent, but its subjects oe rovided they sell 
indifferently to both parties, an the transaction is a 
purely commercial one. A belligerent has the right 
of seizing such as contraband, when on their 
way from the neutral state to the enemy. The bona 
Vide sale of a ship intended for war, by citizens of a 
neutral power, is a commercial venture and is not for- 
bidden by international law, but- the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between such a sale and the organizin, 
of a hostile ae noe has led England to prohibit 
such sales to belligerents aay Ve 

n the case of the ship Alabama, built at Liver- 

1, England, during the American civil war, for the 

nfederate States, the British authorities were noti- 
fied of the purpose for which she was being con- 
structed, but allowed her to sail, without armament, 
which she subsequently received by two other English 
vessels from the same port. A great deal of dam 
was done by this vessel to American commerce, the 
claims for which were subsequently submitted to arbi- 
tration, the award being in favor of the United States, 
on the grounds that Great Britain had failed to use 
due diligence, and that after the escape of the vessel 
the measures taken for its pursuit pes arrest were 80 
imperfect as to lead to no result, and therefore could 
not be considered sufficient to release Great Britain 
from the responsibility already incurred ; also that the 
ship was on several occasions freely admitted into the 
ports of the colonies of Great Britain, instead of being 
proceeded against, as it ought to have been. (See 
ALABAMA CLAIMS.) 


See Vol. XIIT. 
p. 195 (p. 201 
Am. Rep.) 


There are well-known exceptions to the general free- | His 


f Certain articles are said to be contraband of war. 
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dom of neutral commerce with i — 
complete list of goods always to be d contraband, 
and “therefore liable to seizure, has never — 
la! Tas Bs A whee article is 

would pro app military purposes. 
England and ‘Ameticn the court before which 
goods are broagas will inquire into all the circumstances 
of the case and condemn or release them Perse od 
Any treaty stipulations will of course be taken 
consideration, The Supreme Court of the Ur 
States has said that articles manufactured and _pri- 
marily or ordinarily used for military purposes in time 
of war are always con’ while articles 

be and are used foe perpeemoe war or peace may or 


may not be contra’ h 
carrying of contraband goods is the transportation 

i es in the service of the — 
enemy: a neutral v 


military persons or des 

spatches of one belligerent is liable to confiscation, if 
eaptured by the other. ‘The United States have con- 
tended that this applies to diplomatic agents, the con- 
trary, however, being maintained | ages and the 
Continental nations. Where the 

not belong to the same n, the contraband articles 
only are confiscated. articles must, however, be 
taken én delicto, in the actual prosecution of the voyage 


he is yet 

and cargo if 
unsuccessful, duty of a neutral state consists 
simply in letting its pas he engage in such traffic at 
their own risk, and abandoning them to the prize 
courts of the belligerent who 7 oe them. A 
blockade must actually exist and be carried on by an 
adequate foree, and not merely declared by 
tion, to render comm intercourse with neutrals 
unlawful. Notification of the existence of the block- 
— ee is — 1 see actual ki 
thereof can roved against e person charged 
its violation. An act of violation is essential to a 
breach of blockade ; as either going in or coming out 

laden after the 

cient \ : 
exist, however, to constitute the 


inferred from the ship's papers, acts 
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some lessons Picot, but soon left 
His first painting, A Scene from the Siege of 
topel, was — in 1859 = severed 
lacroix gave the young artist advice and encourage- 
ment. He ill Guizot's History of France and 
some other works, but soon devoted himself to 
ings of battles and soldier-life. In 1864 he achieved 
marked success with his Ts 
the Streets of Magenta; 
Sentinel. In the war of 1870 De Neuville was com- 
pays iptindy sy ag fie ge trey bee part in some 
chief obj 
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i They have been popularized by pho- 


hs and 
OTTVADA. This State lies east of California and 


extends to the 114th meridian W. from 
past def Greenwich. Its remarkable ‘geological 
yey Bep). features have been largely discussed 
. under GREAT BasIN (g. ot In spite 

of the manifest sterility of a large part of its 


Teri 
h still having much less than the full 
i sopaiend for a si representative 
The population, which by the census of 

ee 
ee ee ee te hee 


pled, and it 
In 1870 it was 
and in 1880 it 


g 879. In the presidential 
vote fell off to 12,771, the 
being 1615. In November, 1886, 
governor was 12,362, the Republican 
” returns indicate that the 
searcely exceeds that of 1880. It 
half of the average required for 
(154,325). 
realize its early a wc 
mages. Ex 8 the aridity of the larger 
1 prevents profitable agri- 
diminution in amount and 
of its mines. Their enormous 
years had astonished the world. 
of silver violently disturbed the 
precious metals and so alarmed the 
Europe that they joined in demonetizing 
of the silver market of the 


The depressi 
reacted disastrously 


Pbelgp aaye ye . , but 
orderi e secretary e U. aan to 
i 00,000 or more of silver each month. This 
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law holds yg ae of protests of mee a 
one secretary 0 ie ° ut ys- 
ical causes contributed to the de abet Of 


e ores, 
rer greatly increased _ expense, cages 
very av assay. mining was final 
abandoned and all the interests of the State suffered 
in common with the one which had given Nevada its 
early promise and bright py. aps 

Since 1885, however, in the upper levels of the 
famous mines there have been discover 
valuable deposits of ore, which were overlooked while 
the search was directed chiefly to bonanzas, or masses 
of almost pure silver. Some of these mines, after an 
interval of five or six profitless years, have again begun 
to pay dividends. Mines were discovered and opened 
in hee parts of the State. In 1887 the bullion from 
the Comstock mines exceeded $5,000,000, more than 
twice the amount for 1885. In 1888 the total output 
for the State was estimated at $8,000,000. 

Tiive-Stock.—Grazing is the next most important 
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interest to mining. Sheep-walks and cattle-ranges 
have become numerous in the northern counties, 
though less than a fourth of the total area is devoted 
to this purpose. The counties of Washoe, Elko, and 
Humboldt take the lead, but others are advancing in 
this respect. While the native bunch-grass, and even 
some varieties of the sage brush which everywhere 
abounds, have been found excellent food for cattle, the 
nutritious alfalfa has been largely introduced for this 
purpose. In the peculiar climate of the Great Basin 
the grass is cured on the soil without human aid. In 
1887 there were in Nevada 17,683 milch-cows, valued 
at $638,256 ; 317,059 oxen and other cattle, valued at 
$6,949,933; 674,486 sheep, valued at $1,153,371; 
14,543 hogs, valued at $77,339 ; 44,654 horses, valued 
at $2,461,449; and 1657 mules, valued at $121,251. 
There has been no loss in Nevada from _pleuro- 
es which has made such ravages elsewhere. 
Jattle from Nevada are largely shipped to San Fran- 
cisco. 
_ Agricultwre.—Although the greater part of the soil 
is unfit for agriculture, there are fertile regions, espe- 
cially in the ere Here the climate and soil are 
well adapted to the raising of cereals and vegetables. 
The fruits of Nevada are of excellent flavor and quality. 
At the New Orleans Industrial Exposition in 1884-5 
Nevada maile a very creditable display of productions, 
mineral and vegetable. To this State were awarded 
the first premiums for wheat and for potatoes, and the 
silver medal for apples. 

Irrigation.—A_ proper system of irrigation and legal 
regulations for the use of water are tly needed in 
Nevada. While there are in some ee corporation 
ditches and several Legislatures have discussed the sub- 
ject and passed various laws, the State has not yet 
undertaken to provide storage reservoirs in which 
water could be collected during the flood season and be 
distributed as needed during the dry season. Until 
this is thoroughly and effectually done, nine-tenths of 
the water will continue, as at present, to run to waste. 

Constitutional Amendments.—The State Constitution 
requires that an amendment shall be passed by two suc- 
cessive Legislatures, and then be submitted to a vote 
of the people and ratified by them before becomin 

rt of the organic law. As the population is still 

uctuating and their needs and desires are rapidly 
changing, these restrictions on their legislative action 
have been found too severe for their circumstances. It 
has, therefore, been proposed to alter the Constitution 
so that a proposed amendment, if passed by a two- 
thirds vote of the Legislature, may then be submitted 
to the people. This amendment is to be voted on at 
the election in November, 1888. Ten other amend- 
ments are pestis at various stages. One abolishes 
the office of lieutenant-governor, others relate to the 
power of the Legislature and its time of meeting, and 
one imposes on the State instead of the several coun- 
ties the duty of providing for infirm and indigent 
citizens. Another proposed amendment is to make 
women eligible for school-officers, while another is to 
deprive Mormons of the elective franchise. There is 
a general tendency, in the interest of economy, to di- 
minish the number of State and county officers, and to 
lessen public expenses. 

Finances.—The total assessed valuation of real and 
personal property, and of the net proceeds of mines 
during the year 1887, was $27,997,339. From this the 
State obtained, by a tax of 90 cents on $100, a revenue 
of $251,976. The amount paid by all the counties 
(save one) was $225,374. The total State ware for 
year ending Jan. 1, 1887, were $794,702.58. The ex- 
penditures for the same time were $702,670.52. The 
total amount raised by taxation was $537,499. The 
State debt was $484,484, funded partly at 4 and partly 
at 5 per cent. 

Railroads.—There are. in Nevada altogether 922 
miles of railroad. The Central Pacific is the grand 
trunk line of the State. It has 450 miles of main line ; 
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its chief branches are the Virginia and Truckee, run- 
ning south from Reno to Virginia City, 52 miles; the 
Nevada and Oregon, running north from Reno, has 28 
miles in Nevada; the Nevada Central, running south 
from Battle Mountain to Ledley, 93 miles ; the Eureka 
and Palisade, running south to Eureka, 90 miles. 
Some of these have smaller local branches. On 
all railroads in the State Indians are allowed to ride 


free. 

Education.—In 1887 the total number of children 
under 21 was stated to be 14,537, of whom 14,236 were 
white. The attendance in the public schools was re- 

rted at 9828, but four districts failed to report. 
‘rom the State school fund over $63,000 was appor- 
tioned among the districts. This fund contained 
$147,632.53 in cash, while State and U. 8. bonds swell 
the total to $981,256. Part of the school fund was 
used in building the State Insane Asylum, at Reno. 
In 1885 the Nevada State University was transferred 
from Elko in the eastern, to Reno in the western part 
of the State. In February, 1886, the new building, 
costing about $20,000, was opened with two instructors 
and 56 students, chiefly in the preparatory department. 
There is a State Orphans’ Home in Carson City, with 
52 inmates. 

Indians.—There are in Nevada about 9500 Indians; 
4500 Pah-Utes, 300 Pi-Utes; Shoshones, 4200, and 
Washoes, 500. About 1300 remain permanently on 
the three Indian Reservations, Pyramid Lake, Walker 
Lake, and Duck Valley. Nearly 9000 of them wear 
citizens’ dress. About 900 por English, and about 
400 can read. On the reservations the schools are well 
attended, but elsewhere there is no provision for their 
instruction. The Indians are generally industrious 
laborers, but they live’ around the towns and rely on 
the white population for employment and eP por. ) 

J. C. M. 
_NEVIN, Joun WitiraMmson (1803-1886), theolo- 

an, was born at ees: a., Feb. 20, 1803. 
de was of Scotch-Irish ancestry, and duated at 
Union College, 1821, but on account of feeble health 
— the next two years at home. Then entering on 
the study of theology at Princeton, he became so well 
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moved to Lancaster, Pa., and united with Franklin 
College, and Dr. Nevin the pre until 
1853. He then retired from professorial but 
continued to preach and to write. He had also much 


to do with th of a new En ii 
o with the Cbareh te 1801 he glish 


for the Reform urch, G 
duties of professor of history in Franklin and Marshall 


College, and in 1866 again became its president, and 
held the office for ten yoann Thereafter he lived in 
retirement at Lancaster until his death on June 6, 1886. 
Dr. Nevin was one of the foremost theologians of 
America. He set forth the person of Christ as the 
true centre of theology, the visible church as his body. 
and its ministers and ordinances as the appointed 
channel of ae ence. views — not poneee 
up in any single work adequate to his reputation, 
bd given in ional treatises and discourses and in 
his contributions to the Mercersburg Review. 
The Mystical Presence may be mentioned The 
Creed: Its Origin, Constitution, and Plan 9 
Revelation and Redemption (1870) ; ‘The Revelation 
God in Christ (1871); Christ and His Spirit (1872). 
His son, oe = Nevin, it vil 
war comm a battery of artillery, afterwards 
took orders in the Protestant Epi Church. He 
has been for some years rector of the American Church 


Besides 
1849) ; 
a 


Floyd co., is on the 
opposite Louisville, on i 
and Chicago, the Louisville, Evansville, : 
and the Jefferson Madison, and I 
roads. ‘Two other rai are in 


m 
ing city in Indiana, having 142ind) 

comprising iron brass foundries, rolling- flour, 
woollen, and cotton-mills, tanneries, Lay basket, 
and box ries, potteries, stone yards. 


versed in Hebrew that when Dr. Charles Hodge went | with 


to Europe in 1826, Nevin was appointed to supply the 
chair of Oriental and Biblical Literature. His hand- 
book of Biblical Antiquities, then prepared, had a wide 
circulation. On being licensed to preach in 1828 he 
was called to the newly established Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, at Allegheny, Pa., as assistant pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Biblical Literature. Ten years 
were spent here, during which his character as a leader 
of religious thought was manifested. On the one hand 
he opposed slavery geren ¢ and worldly tendencies 
in the church; on the other he o posed the increasing 
tendency to individualism in religion. He was thus 
led to give prominence to the historical church asa 
divine institution. Regarding the German Reformed 
Church as more true to the principles and usages of 
the Reformation he joined that denomination in 1839. 
He was then made professor of theology in its semi- 
nary at Mercersburg, Pa., and in 1840 he succeeded Dr. 
F. A. Rauch as president of Marshall College there. 
His tractate on The Anxious Bench (1843) caused a 
brisk controversy within and beyond the Reformed 
Church, In 1844 Dr. Nevin received as his colleague 
Dr. Philip Schaff, whose Principle of Protestantism he 
had already translated into English In 1846 he pub- 
lished The Mystical Presence, which set forth the doc- 
trine of the Reformed Church in regard to the Lord's 
Supper. The theological views here presented met 
with opposition even in the Reformed Church, but Dr. 
Nevin earnestly and ably maintained them as the his- 
torical creed of the chureh. With his friends he 
established in 1849 the Mercersburg Review, for the 
defence and exposition of this theology, and conducted 
it with ability for four years, when he relinquished the 
task to others. In 1851 Marshall College had been re- 


n of 
16,423, but it is now estimated to have over 20,000. 
NEWARK, the principal city of New Jersey, 
See Vol. XViT, COUNt -seat of Essex co., is on the 
370 ‘(p. 379 Baie iver, 3 miles above Newark 
Ny Pp. Bay and 9 miles W, of New York. 


* sy y 
— Four maintain frequent com- 


munication with the metropolis. The city, a 
laid out with well-paved, shady, and well 
streets, and several small parks, has somewhat of a 
rural appearance in spite of its abundant factories, which 
entitle it to be called the “* Birmi America.” 
It occupies a site about five miles long by five broad, 
and on the river front there is a line of docks over a 
mile long. It has public buildings for city, county, 
and government "gallert 11 national banks, 5 savings 
banks, and other financial and insurance companies, 120 
churches, a high-school, and 30 public sch besides 
excellent private schools. Over 400 manufactories 
here produce a great variety of articles, including 
re and iron-work, m anes ed ge esd 
arness, trunks, hats, ware, welry. 
annual product is valued at $60,000,000. The city has 
gas and electric lights, a good supply of water from the 
upper Passaic, and a paid fire department. Newark 
was settled in 1666 by a Puritan colony from Connect- 
ieut, and the inhabitants have long maintained a high 
moral ious Tt received a cit; 


ter in 1836, and soon afterward the foreign element 
largely i as it still continues to do. The pop- 


ulation in 1880 was 136,508, and is now estimated to 
exceed 150,000. Its suburbs extend west to Orange, 
and south nearly to Eli 
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_ NEWARK, a city of Ohio, the county-seat of Lick- 
on eae is on king River, 33 miles N. E. of 
Co! on the Baltimore and Ohio, the ‘‘Panhan- 
; Se ” and other railroads. The North Fork of the 
is here crossed by four iron bridges. Newark 

5 hotels, 2 national banks, 1 other 
pies : and 4 weekly newspapers, 20 churches, 
-buildings, besides 2 commercial colleges. 
industries comprise 3 foundries, making stoves 
5 wagon-factories, 2 machine-shops, 4 
3 planing- and woollen-mills. Newark 
of the early settlements of Ohio, was incorporated 
It has a park, gas-, and water-works. Its 
ae gh! is valued at $6,000,000, its public debt is 
125,000, and the public expenses $19,000 yearly. It 
ona good trade in coal, grain, and live-stock. 


bie = ion in 1880 was é 
BEDFORD, a city and port of entry of Mas- 
sach half-shire town of Bristol co., is on the 


estuary of Acushnet River, 3 miles from Buzzard’s 
Bay, 56 miles from Boston, and 31 from Providence. 
It is the terminus of the New Bedford and Taunton 
branch of Old Colony Railroad. The New Bedford 
4000 feet long, crosses the estuary to Fairha- 

ven. It has a st eget city-hall, court-house, U. 
ng, public library, 3 hotels, 5 

banks, 2 daily and 4 week 


i co nll apg mg RR aa 

ing, e 

have fine edifices. New oaka third ae 

poems ray nl 12 mills, n a7 0 spin. 
5,000 spin- 

dion. There are also % foundrice and manufkctorica 0 

twist-drills for boring metals, , glass, silver- 


ware, i boots, and shoes. The whale- 
; caemacncsl oe 1755, was the principal pursuit 
pares but since its decline their 
to manufactures. At one 
belonged to this port, but 
to 80. There are several 
oil. New Bedford was 
ers. It was incor- 


peur in 1847. 
The city 3 rorulasly laid 
ie city 18 ret y 
water-works, and a sek f seven 
for the 
drive 
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$32,000,000; the public debt is 
the yearly expenses about $475,000. 
pulation of Mer ord in 1880 was 26,485, 
the State census of 1885 it was 33,393. 
iW BERNE, a city and port of entry of North 
Carolina, the seat of Craven co., N. C., is at the junc- 
tion of the Neuse and Trent Rivers, on the Atlantic and 
North Carolina Railroad, about 90 miles N. E. of Wil- 
m The Neuse is here 2 miles wide, and navi- 
ble for steamboats. Across the Trent there is a 
half'a mile long. New Berne has a court-house, 
2 hotels, 2 banks (1 national), 2 daily and 3 weekly 
cemepepers, 15 churches, 8 schools. There are 

-ear-shops, 2machine-shops, wood-pulp-factory, 
cottonseed-oil-mills, 5 saw-mills, and an oyster-canning 
establishment. New Berne was settled in 1710 by 
Swiss imm and was for a time capital of the 
State. It ships early vegetables to the Northern mar- 
kets. Its property is valued at $1,500,000. The pop- 
ulation in 1880 was 6443. 

BERRY, Joun Srrona, geologist, was: born 
at Windsor, Conn., Dee. 1822. Two years later 
his father removed with his family to Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. The son graduated at Western rve Col- 

in 1846, and at Cleveland Medical College in 1848. 
spending a year in Europe he began _— at 
0) 
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Cleveland in 1851. His strong inclination for natural 
science led him to become assistant surgeon and geolo- 
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fist of the U.S. Survey of Northern California and 
Oregon in 1855. He also joined Lieut. Ives, in 1857, 
in exploring the Colorado River for 500 miles from its 
mouth, and in 1859, under Capt. Macomb, he com- 
leted the exploration of this river and its branches. 
Datos the civil war Dr. Newberry was connected with 
the U. 8. Sanitary Commission, and directed its opera- 
tions in the Mississippi Valley. In 1866 he was made 
— of geology in the School of Mines, Columbia 
llege, N. Y. hile still holding this position he 
was made, in 1869, State geologist of Ohio. Prof. 
Newberry has been president of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, and is connected 
with the principal scientific societies of the country. 
As a geologist.and paleontologist he holds a foremost 
place. His publications include The Geology, Botany, 
and Zoilogy of Northern California and Oregon; Ge- 
ology of Colorado Expedition; Geology of the 
San vcr, egy Reports of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Ohio ; Iron Resources of the United States, and 
other works on geology and paleontology. 

NEW BRIT , a city of Connecticut, in Hartford 
co., is on the New York and New England Railroad, 
102 miles from New York and 8 miles from Hartford, 
with which it is connected by a branch of New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad. It has handsome 
streets and residences, and two parks, the larger con- 
taining 40 acres, and a good supply of water from a 
reservoir of 175 acres, There are 2 national banks, 1 
savings bank, 1 daily and 5 weekly newspapers, 10 
churches, and 13 public school-buildings. The high 
school, State normal school, State armory, Masonic 


f| temple, and institute library are fine buildings. The 


manufactures are builders’ hardware, cutlery, hooks 
and eyes, harness-trimmings, knit-goods, hosiery, ete. 
Settled in 1634, it was originally part of Farmington, 
and was incorporated asa city in 1872. In 1880 the 
= of the city was 11,800, and of the townships 

979. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, acity of New Jersey, county- 
seat of Middlesex co., is at the head of navigation on 
the Raritan River, 33 miles 8S. W. of New York, on 
the New York division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
It is the terminus of the Delaware and Raritan Canal, 
which is 75 feet wide and 7 feet deep. Besides the 
court-house and county buildings, it has a city hospital, 
orphans’ home, a free library, 4 large hotels, an opera- 
house, a Masonic hall, 2 hire banks, a savings 
bank, a Catholic cathedral, 17 churches, 4 weekly and 
3 daily newspapers. It is noted for its educational 
facilities, being the seat of Rutgers College, which was 
founded in 1771, and is under the patronage of the 
Reformed Church. Connected with it is the theological 
seminary of that denomination, an observatory, and a 
State agricultural college, with a model farm of 100 
acres. e industrial establishments comprise 3 iron- 
foundries, a brass-foundry, and manufactories of India- 
rubber, hosiery, paper, shoes, lamps, bronzes, fruit- 
jars, needles, paper-boxes, carriages, doors, sash and 

linds. ‘The town site rises rapidly from the river. It 
is lighted with oe and electricity, and has water-works. 


The municipal debt is $1,516,000, and the annual 
expenses in recent years exceed $400,000.. The town 
was settled in 1681, and received its first charter in 


1730, but the present charter dates from 1784. The 
population in 1880 was 17,166. 

NEW BURGH, a city of New York, the seat of 
Orange co., is situated on the W. bank of the Hudson 
River, 60 miles N. of New York and 83 miles S. of 
Albany, 41° 20’ N. lat. and 74° W. long. In front, for 
about 8 miles, the river is 1} mile wide and from 30 to 
60 feet deep. This body of water, known as New- 
burgh Bay, protected by mountains, which form a 
semicircle. The city, as it recedes from the river- 
front, rises in terraces until a height of 300 feet is 
reached, Here on a plateau are the finest residences, 
while the whole furnishes an attractive view from the 
river. The New York Central and the New York and 
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New England Railroads on the opposite side of the 
river maintain communication by means of a steam- 
ferry from Fishkill. The Erie Railroad has two 
branches terminating in Newburgh, and the New York, 
West Shore, and Buffalo Railroad passes through the 
city. The Ontario and Western and the Lehigh and 
Hudson River bring large amounts of coal to be 
shipped here. Newburgh. has 3 national banks, a 
savings bank, a hospital, a free library of 16,000 vol- 
umes, 24 churches, a high-school, and other public and 
private schools, 2 daily and 4 weekly newspapers. It 
is supplied with water from a lake 3 miles distant, has 
gas and electric light, and a volunteer fire department 
of 8 companies. e manufactures comprise woollen- 
and cotton- . agricultural implements, 
soap, oil-cloth, ce hag stan Be, plaster, tiles, flour, and 
beer. There are also foundries, boiler-works, and ship- 
building-works. Orange county is noted for its ex- 
tensive dairies and excellent butter. The Orange 
powder-works are noted for the excellence of their 
product. Newburgh was noted during the revolutionary 
war, and at its close the American army was disbanded 
here June 23, 1783. The old Hasbrouck house, since 
known as the “ Washington Head-quarters,”’ is own 
the State of New York, and is open to visitors. 
ewburgh was incorporated asa city in 1865. Its 
property is assessed at about $9,000,000, and there is 
a debt of $350,000. Population in 1870 was 17,014; 
in 1880 was 17,327. 

NEWBURYPORT, a city of Massachusetts, and a 
shire-town of Essex co., is on the estuary of the Mer- 
rimack River, 35 miles N. E. of Boston. It has 4 
national and 3 savings banks, 18 churches, a free 
i , Putnam Free School, a high-school, and other 

The industrial works comprise an iron- 
foundry, 6 large cotton-factories, 9 shoe-factories, 
manufactories of pumps, carriages, hats, combs, and 
silverware. There are 1 weekly and 2 daily newspapers 
published here. Shipbuilding has been long carri 
on here, and many vessels are owned in the city. 
Plum Island, which helps to form the harbor, has a 

Pega Academy is in the town of agi cs 
from w ewburyport was separated in 1764. e 
latter was chartered as a city in 1851, and, in 1880, had 
13,538 inhabitants. 

NEWCOMB, Sno, astronomer, was born at 
Wallace, Nova Scotia, March 12, 1835. He removed 
to the United States at an early age, and while teach- 
ing school in Maryland was employed in 1857 as a 
computer for the Nautical Almanac. _ In 1861 he was 
appointed professor of mathematics in the navy and 
stationed at the naval observatory. He superintended 
the construction and erection of the telescope now 
used there, which was then the in the world. 
In 1874 he was secretary of the U. 8. commission for 
the observation of the transit of Venus, and he organ- 
ized the several expeditions then sent out. In 1877 he 
was made superintendent of the American i 
and ‘Nautical Almanac. In 1884 he was also made 

rofessor of mathematics and astronomy in Baltimore. 

is astronomical researches have had reference to the 
orbits of the asteroids, solar parallax, action of the 
nets on the sun, ete. The results have been pub- 
lished partly by the Smithsonian Institution and 
in the Ephemeris. His Popular Astronomy (1878) is 
an excellent treatise. He has since published text- 
books on Algebra (1881); Geometry 
Trigonometry (1882). He has also given much 
attention to political economy and finance, and has 
published A Critical Examination of the Finan- 
cial Policy eyed the Southern Rebellion (1865); 
The A 4 C of Finance (1877), and many articles in 

icals. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE is well known as the ‘Granite 
See Vol. XVII State"’ from its famous White Moun- 
. 390 (p. oo “Sins. It had by the U. S. census of 
Am. Rep.). 1880 a population of 346,991. Accord- 
ing to the same authority its land area 


(1881), and | place 
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is pace square miles, thus giving a density of 383.4 per 
mile. 
Finance.-—The number 
of savings banks in New 
Hampshire in 1886 was 67 ; 
the number of depositors 
was 125,273, an ierease 
of 4037 within a year. The 
amount of deposits was 
$46,631,913, an increase of 
$2,804,557. The laws of 
the State respecting the 
taxation and supervision of 
savingsbanksareunchanged. _ : 
The State debt is (approximately) Saige mage and 
was reduced about $160,000 in 1887. e debts of the 
several counties, so far as re amounted in 1886 
to $444,086.49; but the assets of the counties, in cash 
and other property, far exceeded that sum. The total 
indebtedness of cities and towns (including village pre- 
cincts) is $4,171,673.61, a decrease of $214,467.11 since 
the preceding year. The total net State and local in- 
debtedness amounts to $7,009,673, and as the assessed 


ed | valuation of the State is $173,658,499, and the popu- 


lation (assuming that it has i in the same ratio 
since 1880 as in the decade preceding that date) is 


367,000, the entire debt, of every deseri , amounts 
to a trifle over 4 per cent. of the property of 
the State, and to about $19 per head of the population. 


The taxes assessed for purposes in 1886 were 
$2,646,526.33, being $1.52 on each $100 of taxable 


roperty. 
, eligion and Education.—The Congregational de- 
nomination is the most numerous in the State, having 
188 churches, and the po te Se ger acre with the 
ngregationalists, 6 churches. e Congregational 
ministers number 184, and the Presbyterian 5. The 
members of both these denominations 20,749; 
and there are, conn with the 
instructors and pupils, 21,660. The Methodists have 
125 churches, and ie ok members. vas have 107 
ges ink aoe urches, and 76 oe pone 
eir Sunday-schools number 136; the and 
teachers of same, 1823; the scholars, 13,739; proba- 
tioners, 1400. e Baptists have 80 churches, and 
8782 members; 75 Sunday-schools; 1111 officers and 
teachers of same, and 8502 scholars. Their ordained 
ministers number 82, and licentiates 11. The Free- 
will Baptists constitute an important sect in New 
Hampshire, where it took its rise about the year 1780. 
It now embraces within the State 109 churches, 129 
ministers, and 8893 members. 
In 1885 the “‘ district system ’’ of common 
which had prevailed in the State for two generations, 
was abolished by law and what is known as the ‘‘ town 
system "’ was established in its place. Boards of edu- 
cation, the members of which serve for three years, 
are now chosen by the towns and have the entire su- 
pervision of their schools. They have authority ‘to 
provide schools at such places and times as in their 
ju nt shall . . . give all the scholars of the town 
as nearly equal advantages as may be practicable.” ~ 
There had been complaint that the pupils in the small 
and remote districts, under the former system, some- 
times fared poorly in respect to facilities for instrue- 
tion, and one chief purpose of the new law was to 
ei ee so far as may be, on the same footing. 
The “literary fund,’ derived from the tax on 
capital and on savings bank deposits of non-residents 
and divided for the support of schools among the several 
towns of the State, — to their apportionment 
of the State tax, amounted in 1886 to $38,833.21. 
whole amount raised for public education was 
$617,472.16. The number of schools was 2770, in. 
cluding 526 — and 57 high-schools. The whole 
hag a8 olars enrolled was 64,221, and the aa 
r attending private not registered in 
public schools, was 5832. 


NEW HAVEN. 


State Institutions.—The State prison is situated in 
Concord and has 13? inmates. ey are employed in 
the manufacture of bedsteads under a contract. The 

of the prison exceed the earnings by about 
$2500. ann The Industrial School (formerly 
State Reform School) is situated in Manchester and is 


intended for the reformation and instruction of ju- 


—A new 


For this purpose not only all available 
points on the sixteen aniles of sea-coast, but a multi- 


§ 


: —_ co ths a — 
-houses, which are kept open be- 
tween June and are thronged durin 
July and August and a part of September. It is, o 
course, the cool atmosphere and the fine scenery that 
offer such attractions to visitors, and these fully com- 
—— the inhabitants for their rough and_ sterile 
to a low In raisin 
= States 
ly-grown products 
at the lowest rate of expense. A sm 
number of farmers in the vicinity of the cities and 
could supply the markets with other 
—— which pay ina oe gral but ae 
of outland, whic! once been cul- 
Gated, bad been abandoned to weeds and bushes. 
summer hotels and _boarding-houses 
num and even hundreds of far- 
filled with be the demand = 
agriculture is increased an 
encouragement is offered for the cultivation of 
is found at the farmer's door for 
he can raise. The effect of this 
cannot fail to be widely beneficial to the 
already visible in the improved agricul- 
of the inhabitants of cer- 
estimate has been made of 
: business, in a year, but it is safe to 
amounts to millions, and is still increasing, 
prospect of continuing for an indefinite 


.—As Belknap’s Jiistory is referred to as 
trustworthy in its account of the early trans- 
tions in New Hampshire, it is proper to state that 
since the last issue of that valuable work, in 1831, 
several ancient documents have been discovered which 

new light i some of those transactions. 
Belknap states that John Mason, oe pnenon of New 
the first 


cereals she could not com- 
Territories of the West, 
were transported to the 


HE, 
Hl 
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eHaplat 
ie 
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David Thomson, the leading man of that colony, had 
e f land and brought out the 


fn Apel, 188 f 
m April, 1887, a copy o 
purporting to lag ¢ Hs 3 
, of England, to John Mason, dated in 1635, 
and confirming to him and his heirs the territory 
of New Hampshire, and adding thereto the power of 
existence of this royal grant had 


The 8 aygrsip of New Hampshire had fallen |S 


all | Sheffie! 


| merchants, who desired to found a colony to 
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been asserted early in the last century, but was 
doubted, mainly on the ground that no action was 
known to have been taken or attempted under it. 
New Hampshire is doing much for the reservation 
of the materials of her early history. There have 
been already published fifteen volumes of her MS. 
records, eight of province and State papers, four of 
town papers and three of revolutionary records, and 
more are to follow. The Legislature beg also made 
appropriation to procure copies of the documents 
in the British archives illustrative of her early 


MNT “ C. H. B.) 
NEW HAVEN, the largest city of Connecticut 
See Vol. XVII. and county-seat of New 


b aven co0., is 
p. 394 (p. 403 08 & sandy plain at the head of New 
Am. Rep.) 


Haven harbor, into which the small 
; rivers Quinnipiac, Mill, and West flow. 
It is 74 miles N. E. of New York, on the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford, and the Shore Line. 
There are three railroads to Boston and three other 
railroads. Across the rivers are several bridges, the 
largest being that over the Quinnipiac near its mouth. 
The city is now co-extensive with the original ‘‘ town,”’ 
but each has its own administration. On the phe 
green of 16 acres, in the centre of the city, stands the 
uilding used as a state-house down to 1873, while New 
Haven was, jointly with Hartford, the capital of the 
tate. Opposite the green is the city-hall, an imposing 
structure, the county court-house, the U. 8. govern- 
ment building, and various churches, Other important 
buildings are those of Yale College (qg. v.) and the 
Scientific School, the hospital, two orphans’ 
asylums, the public high-school, and the Hopkins . 
Grammar School. There are altogether 34 schools, 
61 churches, 7 national banks, 3 savings banks, and 3 
other banks. Seven daily and 10 weekly newspapers 
are published here. Of the more important publica- 
tions Silliman’s Journal of Science is famous in its 
department, and the New Englander is of high repute 
as a literary periodical. 

New Haven is largely engaged in manufacturing. 
According to the U. 8. Census of 1880 it had alto- 
gether 587 manufacturing establishments, with a capi- 
tal of $9,793,737, Se ary 15,156 hands, and produc- 
ing to the value of $24,040,225 yearly. The chief 
products are hardware, wire, locks, clocks, corsets, 
carriages, guns, pistols, rubber goods, paper, matches, 
furniture. The harbor is shallow, yet a large coasting 
trade is carried on, especially in coal and iron, but the 
foreign trade, formerly extensive, has been transferred 
in great measure to New York city. Long Wharf is 
3480 feet in length; the U. S. government has con- 
structed a breakwater surmounted bya lighthouse. A 
jetty has been built at the entrance of the harbor. 

ew Haven is finely laid out, and the streets are beau- 
tifully shaded with elms and other trees. It is bounded 
on the north by two ranges of hills, terminating in the 
East and West Rocks, which present precipitous faces 
towards the city. Besides the eile en it has ten 
small parks or squares, the Yale College Athletic 
grounds, and a private park. On the border of the 
town is the picturesque Hast Rock Park, containing 
350 acres, which has been improved partly by the 
liberal gifts of private citizens. On the highest part 
of the rock stands a soldiers’ monument, 125 feet 
high. The city is lighted with gas and well supplied 
with water. The assessed valuation of city property 
is $50,000,000, the public debt of town and city is 
abont $1,500,000, and the yearly expenses about 
$950,000. : 

New Haven was settled in 1638 by wealthy Londen 

goy- 
erned by Bible laws. This colony was united in 1662 
to that of Connecticut, but New Haven was recognized 
as a capital of the State until 1874. It was incor- 
porated as a city in 1784. Its population in 1880 was 
62,882, but as the city bounds have since been en- 
larged it now exceeds 77,000. 
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NEW JERSEY by the U. S. census of 1880 had 

: 1,131,116 inhabitants, and thus 
ae xv pn ranked as the nineteenth State. In 
ca Rep). 1887 there were reported 374,011 chil- 
; vt dren between 5 and 18 years of age ; 


of these 224,109 were enrolled at schools, but the 
had actually 


accommodations for 200,000 only. 
For this reason the com- 
pulsory educational act of 
1885 cannot be enforced. 
There were 825 male teach- 
ers with an average monthly 
salary of $64, and 3177 fe- 
male teachers with average 
salary of $41. The State 
Normal School had a total 
enrolment of 239, with an 
average attendance of 206. 
The school fund in 1888 was 

at $2,267,455 ; in addition to which there are 
riparian leases (for lands now under water) valued at 
$1,009,759, and an agricultural college fund of $116,000 
(see Rutoers CotLecr). The income from the 
school fund for 1888 was $275,512. Besides this there 
were school taxes amounting to $1,511,820, of which 
$1,465,268 were expended. ; 

The State Insane asylum at Morristown had 1073 
patients for the year 1887, of whom 873 remained at 
the close. The asylum at Trenton had 865 patients 
for the year, 707 remaining at the close. The expense 
of these asylums in 1888 was $165,328.45. The ex- 

nse of the county lunatic asylums for that year was 

78,742. TheState supported 89 feeble-minded chil- 
dren in 1887, mostly at Elwyn, Pa., at an expense of 
$23,492. but in 1888 an asylum was opened at Vine- 
land, N.J., for this class. e State school for the deaf 
has over 100 scholars. Provision is made for the blind 
at asylums in New York city and Philadelphia, there 
being 31 at the former and 10 at the latter, for whom 
the State appropriated $14,689. ; 

The State Soldiers’ Home has 328 inmates, the total 
since its establishment being 14,725. Its receipts for 
1888 were $33,814, and its expenditures $33,593. In 
1887 the Legislature apesereee $125,000 for a home 
for disabled soldiers at Kearny, on the Passaic River. 
The cost of this home was reported at the end of 1888 
to be $113,305.55. The militia of the State comprises 
53 companies of infantry, forming 7 regiments, 2 Gat- 
ling n companies and 1 of sea-coast artillery. 
They have altogether 306 officers and 3693 men. A 
camp for practice has been formed at Sea Girt, con- 
taining 119 acres. The annual expenditure for militia 
in 1888 was $114,968. 

The State prison contained in 1888 a total of 1380 
prisoners, the average number being 877, of whom 857 
were males. The receipts for the year were $65,617 
and the expenses $162,859. Since 1885 the pris- 
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one amet, whose property was valued at $192,- 
980,343. 

On Nov. 1, 1888, the receipts of the State fund 
for the year were reported at $1,504,124, and the 
State held stocks, bonds, and other securities to the 
amount of $1,027,487. e amount of outstanding 
loan on the State war-bonds was $1,169,300. 

In 1886 a State Board of Health and Bureau of 
Vital Statisties was formed, local boards of 
health were required to be formed in each city and 
township. A State Board of Agriculture was also 
established. 

Considerable interest attaches to the recent move- 
ments looking toward the settlement and culti- 
vation of the great tracts of waste and sandy plain 
land which cover nearly one-third of the State's area, 
principally towards the south-east. The n feat- 
ures of this plain are much as follows: |The sur- 
face has not generally a dead level, but is for the 
most part marked a succession of low ridges of 
sand running to the coast, and presenting 
much the appearance of old, yet not very old, sea- 
beaches. e whole region is well supplied with 
flowing streams; and its lower depressions are gen- 
erally swampy. The swamps are over- 
grown with the white cedar (Cupressus thyoides), which 
affords valuable timber, and after being cleared the 
swamp-lands are often profital uilieed in the cul- 
ture of cranberries. Some of the swamps are under- _ 
laid with well-preserved stores of timber from conif- 
erous trees. e extraction and working of this long- 
buried supply of sound and still sony aati wood form 
an important industry at certain places (as at Dennis- 
ville). Another industry of this region was formerly 
the extraction and working of the abu but 
somewhat uncertain, supply of bog iron-ores or limon- 
ites. These ores, eae oa poor in iron, are easily 
smelted and make excellent castings. e once nu- 
merous iron-works of this region were all al 
on account of the failure of the local supply of char- 
coal, due to the cutting of the main part of the forest 
growth. The ores, however, when worked out locally 
are reputed to have the quality of self-restoration, due 
largely to the growth in them of those species of di- 
atoms which age eae in their siliceous a 
large percentage of iron, which they extract from the 
waters which flow into the ore-beds. abundance 
and tractibility of these ave and the excellent finish 
assumed by the castings made from them, may yet re- 
store to the old workings some of their former v: 
There are locally found supplies of peat, which 
is a useful fertilizer and may yet me val as 
fuel. Certain of the peaty deposits are reputed to 
make excellent brown mineral paints, presumably those 
which combine iron with their peaty constituents. At 
many points the sand of this a is extensively util- 
ized in the manufactures of glass-ware. There are 


oners have been employed on piece-work. sys- | large supplies of a and coarse brown sand-stone 
tem has not proved so economical as that of hiring out | which is extensively used for foundations and oceasion- 


the labor by contract, the State having now the re-| ally 


——— for both quality and quantity of work. 


he governor has recommended the imposing of inde- | the 


terminate sentences (see Prison Discrprine). The 
Reform School at. whe eying. Ee 441 inmates during 
the year, there being 269 at the close. The State In: 
dustrial School for Girls had 67 inmates. 

In 1884 the Legislature passed an act to compel all 
corporations to pay on real estate the same tax as indi- 
viduals, the rate being limited to 1 per cent., and the 
main stem of railroads and the waterway of canals 
being exempted. Taxes were also allowed to be as- 
sessed on the real estate of railroads and canals for 

al purposes. The corporations resisting, the courts 
decided most_of the provisions of the act to be con- 
stitutional. Under this act the State revenue derived 
from railroads i sed from $717,562 in 1884 to 
$1,075,000 in 1886, besides local taxation amounting to 
$372,364. There were altogether 97 rai an 


for general urposes. This stone is 
easily wee and becomes very hard on exposure to 
er. 


ersey or scrub-pine (Pinus in- 
) ; comparatively little of it is now found, since the 
cheanoas Uae have made great havoc with it, and 
the trees have for many years been cut and 
sawed into a coarse and strong description of lumber. 
Great forest-fires prevail almost every spring and sum- 
mer ; and the suppression of these is the first requisite 
to the restoration of the old woodland growth. 
The soil of the so-called ‘‘ pines’’ of New Jersey is 
for the most part far better than a stranger would sup- 
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ired to manage these light lands profitably. 
tract, centring in the town of the same 
been the most noted and 


s 
H 


name, has in some ways the 
most successful of the attempts at colonizing the 


lands of this State. The Hammonton colony 


" 


can do with unpromising materials. he 
Lakewood, in the extreme north-east of the 
vel. region of the State, has be- 
health-resort, and is especially fre- 
The principal element among the 
known of the recent colonies in 
section up of native Americans, chiefly 
New England and the State of New York. 


; ear Estellville.and 
at Alliance, I , are experimental colonies 
of expatriated Russian Jews, driven to this ney 
the anti-semitic be iconpinee in ng nefits a 
principal crops region are the sma its 
—grapes, Pickin, raspberries, strawberries, cran- 
berries, with potatoes, sweet-potatoes, and other hoed 
— Rye does extremely 
parts. . J. EB. m, in 
(1882), gives interesting notes of the crea- 
a ee ee ran oe af 0 
hich, thoug very unpromising appear- 
- oe rw Sig ae to an unusual 
degree ments needed to foster success in an 
tural enterprise. The region above «Ramee 
the most part bounded landwards by very 
fertile light lands; and in some parts the line of de- 
mareation is very plain and unmistakable between 
smiling fertile lands and fields of sand covered 
with a relatively scanty herbage, It is noteworthy, 
that the unfertile re is singularly rich in 
Perdue it being the habitat of many Southern 
s a nowhere else occur so far to the north- 
is 


oF 
cue 
nee 
Bs 


terra-cotta, its fine pottery, and its excellent fire-brick, 


is in part almost inarable. 


Monmouth county is generally elevated and even 
and is 


u 
chiefly of a succession of sand-spits and low islands 


much resorted to by sportsmen for game-birds 
atin The more southern bathing-places are gen- 
a more shelving beach with but 

e ag of the seaside resorts are 
y Park, Ocean Grove, Atlantic 


lington, but ago surrendered all except their 
hts. East app proprietors have 

ly laid claim to large tracts of unoccupied lands 

over which other parties have in some cases exercised 
the rights of ownership for 200 years, on the ground 
no transfer of is now on record, is has 


defect of the registration of title-deeds dur 
upon any ect of the tion of title Ss dur- 
a ne the registra 


ds another instructive example of what thrift and || 
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_ NEW JERSEY, COLLEGE OF. This institu- 


tion of learning, commonly called Princeton College, 
was founded in 1746. Like all our early colleges it 
was primarily established to raise up an educated min- 
istry, ‘‘to be a seminary of true religion and sound 
learning,” especially for the Presbyterian Church. 
Prominent ministers and laymen of the Presbytery of 
New York, which then included a large part of New 
ersey, after various ineffectual efforts, succeeded in 
obtaining a charter. The only record of this charter 
is in Book C., p. 137, of the Colonial Commissions 
and Charters, and is as follows: ‘‘ Mem. of a Charter 
for a Colledge. A charter to incorporate sundry per- 
sons to found a colledge passed the great seal of this 
rovince of New Jersey, tested by John Hamilton, 
Fea, president of His Majesty’s council and com- 
mander-in-chief of the province of New Jersey, the 
22d day of October, 1746.’’ This’ charter was never 
recorded, but under it the Rev. Jonathan Dickinson, 
r of the Presbyterian Church in Elizabethtown, 

. J,, where he also had a flourishing academy, was 
rope president and the college was established at 
bethtown, the first session beginning in the fourth 


his | week of May, 1747. 


President Dickinson died Oct. 7, 1747, and the stu- 
dents, about twenty in number, were placed under 
the care of the Rev. Aaron Burr, r of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Newark, to which place the insti- 
tution was now removed. An enlarged and more 
liberal charter was granted by his Excellency, Jona- 
than Belcher, Esq., the Governor of New Jersey, 
to which the ‘‘Great Seal of the Province of New 
ie was affixed Sept. 13 and the charter was is- 
sued Sept. 14, 1748. The trustees nameéin it, who with 
two exceptions were Presbyterians, accepted the 
charter in a meeting held at New Brunswick, N. J., 
Oct. 13, 1748. At Newark, Gov. Belcher presiding, 
the trustees unanimously elected the Rev. Aaron Burr 
president, Nov. 9, 1748. His inauguration took place 


f | upon the same day, and at a later hour the first com- 


mencement was held. Of the six members of the 
first class five me ministers of the gospel. The 
sixth was Richard Stockton, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. The first honorary de- 
gree was that of ‘A.M. conferred upon Gov. Belcher. 

Liberal subscriptions were obtained, but the con- 
tributions were wholly inadequate to the execution of 
the designs of the trustees. Rev. Samuel Davies and. 
Rey. Gilbert Tennent were sent to Great Britain and 
Ireland to solicit additional benefactions. Their mis- 
sion was very successful, many hundreds of pounds 
having been contributed by persons of different de- 
nominations and in various walks of life. The General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland even ordered a 
national collection, and among the contributors were 
the Bishop of Durham and a descendant of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

The second commencement had been held at New 
Brunswick on the last Wednesday of September, 1749, 
but for the next seven years ‘‘the academical exer- 
cises were generally performed in the county court- 
at Newark. The funds obtained by Messrs. 
Davies and Tennent were devoted to the erection of a 
college edifice. As the site of this ‘the little village 
of pear was fixed upon as the most convenient 
situation, being near the center of the colony on the 
public road between New Yori: and Sage, 50 and 
not inferior in the salubrity of its air to any village upon 
the continent.”’ : a 

The people of Princeton made liberal contributions 
in land atid money, ‘* 200 acres of woodland, 10 acres 
of cleared land, and one thousand pounds proc. money 
$2400). By suggestion of Gov. Belcher ‘‘the edi- 

ice sacred to liberty and revolution principles,’’ which 
was erected at Princeton, 1754-57, was named Nassau 
Hall, in honor of King William ITI., **a branch of the 
illustrious House of Nassau.’ Hence the institution 
itself is often called Nassau Hall. This building, 176 


foet and 54 wide, with slight central projections in 
oat en, rear, was the largest edifice in the colonies at 


the time of its erection. It was three stories high with 
a basement, and was surmounted bya cupola. It con- 
tained sixty rooms for all purposes, public and private 
chapel, library, recitation-rooms, dining-room, an¢ 
chambers, of which there were 49 to accommodate 147 
students. It was constructed of stone, and the presi- 
dent's house in the vicinity was of brick. Although 
burned down in 1802 and in in 1855, its main walls 
still stand, and, except for the unsightly towers at the 
ends, it presents substantially its original appearance. 


The curriculum of studies was equal to that of any | 0 


of its sister colleges, consisting of Latin, both written 
and spoken, Greek, to be translated into both Latin 
and glish, French, Hebrew, geography, algebra, 
geometry, navigation and astronomy, natural philoso- 
phy, ontology, logic, rhetoric, and ethics, together 
with theology for those who intended to become min- 
isters of the gospel. e president, assisted by two 
tutors and an occasional lecturer, was expected to 
ive instruction in all these branches in addition to 

is regular services as a minister. So varied were 
the accomplishments of President Burr, as had been 
those of President Dickinson, that he was equal to the 


work. 

When the college was removed to Princeton in 1756 
there were about 70 students, and the number in- 
creased rapidly. Gov. Belcher died Aug. 31, 1757. 
President Burr prepared and — the funeral 
sermon while very unwell himself. Prostrated by his 
great labors, he never rallied, but died Sept. 24, 
1757, just two days before the commencenient. 

Rey. Jonathan Edwards, perhaps the greatest mind 
this country has produced, was elected to succeed Mr. 
Burr, his son-in-law. Inaugurated Feb. 16, 1758, he 
had just entered upon his work when he died of inocu- 
lation, Mareh 22, 1758. Thus the prospects of Nassau 
Hall appeared darker than before. 

After a vacancy of eighteen months Rev. Samuel 
Davies was chosen F paves entered upon his duties 
July 26, 1759, and was inaugurated Sept. 26, 1759. 
But the bright hopes he had excited were doomed to 
disappointment; for on Feb. 4, 1761, ‘‘ this brilliant 
genius, in the midst of his ory nig fearity and growing 
usefulness, suddenly resigned his breath, to the incon- 
solable grief of the whole society and universal lamen- 
tation of all men.” 

Rey. Dr. Samuel Finley was now elected president, 
entered upon his duties in July, 1761, and was inaugu- 
rated Sept. 30, 1761. The college rapidly renters 73 
wambers, and was flourishing in all respects. The 
classes of 1765-66 each contained 31 students. a 
were expectations bitterly disappointed. A peculiar 
fatality seemed to attend the office of president. Dr. 
Finley died July 17, 1766. ‘Thus within the space of 
twenty years the college had been called to mourn the 


loss of five presidents—Dickinson, Burr, Edwards, Da- | forth 


vies, Finley—an array of the most eminent ministers 
our country had yet produced. 

The college had graduated nearly 300 students and 
had obtain 
the Atlantic. 


considerable reputation on both sides of | its 
The Rev. Dr. John Witherspoon, of |i 
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that nearly £8000 were collected by 1775, of which the 
Phillips family in Boston gave £500. Nie Jobn Wil- 
liamson, of Virginia, had given £100 a 2 to found 
a professorship of theology, to which Rev. John Blair 
was elected in 1767. ‘This was the first chair endo 

but owing bc oe raat of the funds he 

in 1769 an . Witherspoon discharged these duties 
in addition to his many others. He was assisted 
three tutors. In 1771 Wm. C. Houston was ap 
professor of mathematics and natural Herren In 
1779 the Rev. Samuel Stanhope Smith was pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy and subsequently of the- 


r. Witherspoon was very active and ic, and 
extended the course of . The number 
which had fallen off di after Dr. Finley's death, 


now to increase, ‘ i 
outh of the revolution in 1775 the a of the 
classes graduated was 22. thse. ancoslans ai tie enlltas 
were greatly interru y the war and no commence- 
ment was held from 1775 to 1779, although the exam- 
inations took place and the degrees were conferred by 
the trustees as soon after as a quorum of that body 
could meet. Dr, Witherspoon was a member of the 
Continental Congress from 1775 to 1782, and alo 
— a eee and a alumni 
the college, signed the Declaration of Independence. 
Nasuan Hall wie encapled ie'e bene ania ital 
by both the British and American troops from 1 


1781. It still bears the mark of a cannon-ball fired in 
the battle of Princeton, Jan. 3, 1777. Another ball 
IL., a present from 


wen the portrait of George 
Gov. Belcher, which hung in the chapel, now a part of 
the geological museum. 

e Continental Con met in the library in the 
ond eee lin 1783, and the army lay 
at Rocky Hill, a short distance from Princeton. ed 
gress was present at the celebration of the Fourth of 

uly by the American Whig and Cliosophie Societies, 
the two li societies of the college. Not 7 Aer | 
Con but the ambassadors of France and Ho 


ted in the The 


its Proclamation of Peace and iving in 
1783, and Washington dated his Farewell to 


Th had suffered in all respects from the 
€ c0 in war; 
its build: i : “ef maa 


Scotland, was now elected gee but at first de-|dents and 11 graduates, the average number of 
clined, and the Rev. Samuel Blair, an alumnus of high | uates been only six for the pre’ ve years. 
romise, was chosen in his place. He magnanim By dint of great effort the buildings were repaired and 
clined when he learned that Dr. Witherspoon w ds were obtained to pay the salaries. Smith 
accept the appointment if again offered. This was | had co the a Dr. Witherspoon was 
done, and Dr, Witherspoon began his long and gue-| attending Congress, and was the vice-president during 
cessful administration, Aug. 17, 1768. Strenuous had | the close of his administration, whi 


been the efforts made to increase the inadequate fands 
by subscriptions, lotteries, and in other ways. Yet in 
1767 the college had only £2815 in proclamation 
money (7500). Gov. Belcher had left 474 volumes to 
the library, which in 1764 had been increased to 1200. 
Dr. Witherspoon obtained large gifts for it from his 
f in Great Britain, and subscriptions were made 
in the colonies from Massachusetts to Georgia, so 


i 


most arduous in the history o' 
With had work despite the 
in 1794, the number 


‘ 


its old position. Under him 454 
uated, 3131 
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Dr. Smith 
as 


ident, and with such pro- 
ors Wi into, a distinguished mathe- 
matician, and Dr. John Maclean, who introduced the 
“new chemistry ’’ into this country, and at that time 
had few equals in his special branches of study, a career 
prosperity seemed to be — for the institution. 
was the memepest bere for on March 6, 
Hall was destroyed by fire. Friends soon 
her. Dr. Smith and others visited the 
Southern States and succeeded in collecting 
sufficient to rebuild Nassau Hall, and to erect two 
buildings for recitation and lecture-rooms, library. 
_ In consequence of impaired health Dr. Smith re- 
in 1812. His administration was very success- 
and his influence upon the students remarkable. 
was trouble at times, but the number of students 
and about 30 were graduated annually, 534 
of his administration. 
succeeded by the Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, an 
trustee and very prominent in the Presbyterian 
Church. Some of the old troubles remained and were 
increased, but they finally disappeared and the pros- 
of the him is shown by the large 
increase of students. He did much for their religious 
a most rema 


revival of religion. Under his administration 356 stu- 


ere graduated, about 36 annually. 

@ resi in 1822 and was succeeded in 1823 by 
the Rev. Dr. James Carnahan, an excellent scholar and 
administrator. various causes there was a dimi- 
nution in the number of students in 1828-29, and sev- 
eral of the professors resigned. Prof. John Maclean, 
~_ ae tive ability, alone 


remarkable 
Chiefly through rts and with the 


hearty co-operation of the presid faculty of 
0 ent a new ity 07 
u ability was formed, which gave Avs ted 
tation to the In it were ‘orrey, 


Vethake, » A. and J. W. Alexander, Jaeger, 
Hart, ea Miconioe The policy of enlargement 


ig and Clio Halls, and finally 
*s administration, begin- 
was the 


ning in longest and most successful 
in Reef of hitherto. When he re- 
apes in 1854 the -aoay 62 number of students and 
the college buildings 
had. begun in the form of scholarships. 
Maclean, who had been the vice- 
ee 7 for 25 years, was now elected president. He 
his administration by at once enlarging the fac- 
ly bringing § in such Og men as Profs, — 
Guyot, promoting the younger men, extendin 
the curriculum, and increasing the endowment. The 
cy ae by fire eas oon hg Mian 
or the second time, Mare 
Insurance and contributions of friends 
half of the cost of its restoration 


the 
nal: from the income of the college. 
> original walls still i 


now became 
alter M 


LTE? 
ui 


teh 


= 


remain, and the noble building 
stands almost substantially as of old. 

The college contained the largest number of students 
(317) in its hi when the rebellion broke out in 
ways had a large number of students 

After the firing upon Fort Sumter 
a body to returnhome. No college 


i I the effects of the war more 
severely rooly emo Of her alumni and students 

i number of 
students was reduced to 221, and the in- 
ly diminished. Appeals 
Lenox and his sisters, Mr. John 
Mr. John C. Green, and many others. Dr. 


was especially active in obtaining an endow- 
ies were received from Mr. Silas Holmes, 


been doubled, and an en-| C. P 
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Dr. John Woodhull, and Prof. George M. Giger, and 


were promised by others. The college was placed on 
a firm basis, the salaries were increased, and the num- 
ber of students in 1867 was 264; in that year it re- 
ce.ved 117-new students, the largest accession in its 
history. In the same year the corner-stone of the fine 
observatory was laid. This building, the gift of Gen. 
N. Norris Halstead, cost $50,000. Wir. John C. Green 
also gave $100,000, the beginning of his munificence 
to the college. 

After faithful service for 50 years Dr. Maclean de- 
termined to resign. The destruction of Nassau Hall 
and the civil war had been severe blows, but the college 
was now stronger and more prosperous than ever. 
Nearly $500,000 had been received under his adminis- 
tration, a sum inte than the receipts during all the 
previous history of the college. 

As his successor the trustees selected one of the ablest 
ery es pty of the present age. Dr. Witherspoon 

ad been chosen in 1768 ; the Rev. Dr. James McCosh, 
another Scotchman, was chosen in 1868. As history 
thus repeated itself at the end of a century in this 
election the old régime passed away and a new era be- 

n. The new president entered upon his work with 
the greatest energy, which was crowned with remarka- 
ble success in respects. New friends presented 
themselves, liberal gifts were made, beautiful and 
needed buildings were erected, new studies were intro- 
duced into the curriculum, and the faculty was much 
enlarged. Mr. John C. Green founded the School of 
Science, erected the building, furnished it with appa- 
ratus, and endowed its various chairs. He also erected 
Dickinson Hall and the Chancellor Green Library. 
After his death the trustees of his estate erected 
Witherspoon Hall, Edwards Hall, the small observa- 
tory, and made other large contributions. Probably 
$1,500,000 were thus contributed from this one source. 
Mr. William Libbey erected and furnished Univer- 
sity Hall at an expense of $200,000, and gave the E. 
M. Museum of cology so admirably arranged by 
Prof. Arnold Guyot. essrs. H. G. Marquand and 
Robert Bonner erected a fine gymnasium. Mr. Mar- 
quand also erected a beautiful chapel, costing $125,000, 
and from his brother's estate came $60,000 to found a 
School of Art, while other friends of the college con- 
tributed $42,000 to erect an art-building destined to 
receive the splendid ceramic collection of Dr. William 

. Prime. essrs. R. L. and A. Stuart presented the 
elegant president's house and grounds, and Mrs. R. L. 
Stuart gave $154,000 to found the School of Philoso- 

hy. rs. E. Stevens and the Rev. 8S. B. Dod en- 
aaaed the chair of mathematics in memory of their 
father, and Mr. J. S. Kennedy endowed the chair of 
Latin. Murray Hall, for the meetings of the Philadel- 
phian Society, a religious society anne: the students, 
was a legacy from a young graduate, Hamilton Mur- 
ray, who perished in the steamship Ville du Havre. 
Fellowships, scholarships, and prizes were founded and 
numerous other donations were made. At least 
$3,000,000 have been contributed to the college under 


‘the administration of Dr. McCosh. 


Not only was the curriculum of study enlarged, but 
a wise system of elective studies was introduced, care- 
fully guarded so as not to lower the standard of educa- 
tion. Post-graduate courses leading to higher degrees 
through examination were introduced, thus contemplat- 
ing ultimately a university. ' 

The faculty has been enlarged from 16 members to 
40, and the number of students, including post-grad- 
uates, has more than doubled, rising from 264 to 604. 

This has been the most brilliant and successful ad- 
ministration in the history of the college, and after 
20 years of arduous service Dr. McCosh has retired 
with the admiration and gratitude of all the friends 
and alumni of Princeton. 

While the College of New Jersey has never been 
under ecclesiastical control we nearly all its trustees 
and professors have always been Presbyterians, while 
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‘equal liberties and privile every 
lanedivation of Christians.” It has ever been ‘‘a 
seminary of true religion and sound learning.”’ Daily 
public worship is obligatory, and the Bible and the 
evidences of Christianity constitute important parts of 
its curriculum. : 

The whole number of its graduates is about 6200. 
Of this number 1250 have become ministers of the 

pel, 400 physicians, and a large number entered 
the legal profession. About 400 have held high civil 
office and 250 have become professors. Space forbids 
the enumeration of those who have held conspicuous 
positions from James Madison, the fourth President 
of the United States, down through almost every 
other honorable office in the National and State gov- 
ernments, 

At the last commencement of the college, June 20, 
1888, under the most auspicious circumstances, the 
Rev. Dr. Francis L. Patton was inaugurated the twelfth 
president of the college. _ (hoc) 

NEW LONDON, a city of Connecticut, and half- 
shire town of New London co., ison the W. bank of 
the Thames River, three miles above Long Island 
Sound, in 41° 22’ N. lat., and 72° 91’ W. long. The 
harbor, averaging thirty feet deep, is one of the best 
in the United States. The city is built on a declivity 
partly occupied by granite rocks. Railroads connect it 
with New York, 126 miles distant, and there is also 
daily steamboat communication. _The New London 
Northern Railroad has here a granite wharf, 1125 feet 
long. The city has a court-house, a granite custom- 
house, brownstone city-hall, 5 national banks, 2 sav- 
ings banks, 12 churches, a high-school and other 
po a daily and a weekly newspaper. The manu- 
factures include woollen , cotton-gins, agricultural 
machines, hardware, and sewing-silk. Fruit-canning 
and cracker-baking are also carried on. The inhabitants 
were formerly interested in the whale-fishery, and now 


are secured to 


in the seal and other fisheries. The U. 8. navy-yard| E 


is on the E. side of the Thames, above the city. Forts 
Trambull and Griswold were built for the defence of 
the city, but are not effective now. _New London was 
settled in 1645, though not so named until 1658. Dur- 
ing the revolution many privateers were fitted out 
here, and Benedict Arnold captured and burnt it in 
1781. In the war of 1812 Decatur was long blockaded 
in this harbor. The vicinity has now become a popular 
summer resort. The population of New London in 
1880 was 10,537. ; 

NEWMAN, Epwarp ec an English 
naturalist, was born at Hampstead, May 13, 1801. 
He was a member of the Society of Friends, which 
his ancestors had joined at the time of its rise. He 
became a printer in London, but his strong love of 
natural history led him to devote much time to its 
study. In 1833 he founded the Entomological Maga- 
zine, Which was merged in the Entomologist in 1840. 
He also established the Zodlogist in 1843, and to other 

riodicals he was also a frequent contributor on his 

vorite subjects. Among his works are History of 
British Ferns (1840); Introduction to the History of’ 
Insects (1841); Insect- Hunters $1858) ; Birds-nesti 
(1861); Dictionary of British Birds (1866); Briti 
Moths (1869); and British Butterflies (1871). He died 
June 12, 1876. 

NEW MAN, Francis Wi111AM, an English author, 
was born at London, June 27, 1805, being a younger 
brother of Cardinal Newman. Educated at Ealing 
School and at Worcester College, Oxford, he graduated 
in 1826 as a double first-class. He was fellow of Balliol 
until 1830, when he resigned, because unable conscien- 
tiously to sign the Thirty-nine Articles for the Master's 
degree. He had been trained as an Evangelical, but 
gradually diverging in an opposite direction to that 
which his brother had taken, he became a rationalist 
and ei peg simply a deist. His change of views is 
set forth in his Phases of Faith (1850), with which 


may be compared his previous work, 7'he Soul, its Sor- 
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rows and Aspirations (1849), and a later one on 7he- 
ism, Doctrinal and Practical (1858). After sen. 
Oxford he spent three years in travel in the 
on his return became claasionl ical tutor in Bristol Co 
He held a similar position in New College 
1840-46, and was afterwards professor of Latin in 
University College until 1863. Among his numerous 
ublications are — of the Haven Monarchy 
h 847); Contrasts of Ancient and Modern tone 
1847); Regal Rome (1852); English Institutions 
their Reform (1865); Miscellantes, Academical and 
Historical (1869); Europe of the Near Future (1871). 
He also translated the Odes of Horace and the Iliad 
of Homer in unrhymed metre, the choice of which he 


defended ina ene treatise on Homeric 
olo 


tion. Among his p works are on the 
of ancient I a hand-book of modern 


Arabic, and an English-Arabi . Other pub- - 
lications were discussions of public events and social 
questions of the time. 

NEWMAN, Joun Henry, Cardinal, was born in 
London, Feb. 21, 1801. The son of a banker, he was 
educated at Ealing School. His marked religious 
temperament led him at first to aceept the views of 
the i school, whose spirituality had been 
quickened by the Methodist movement. ving en- 
tered Trinity College, Oxford, he graduated in 1820, 
and soon came in contact with Dr. (afterwards Arch- 
bishop) Whately, who, as Newman says, “‘opened my 
mind and taught me to think and to use my reason.” 
Whately, when made principal of St. Alban’s Hall in 
1825, showed his esteem for Newman by appointing 
him vice-principal. But the place was given up in the 
next year, when he was elected fellow of Ori 
Tn 1828 he was made incumbent of the Church of 
Mary the May etl Oxford. Through Hurrell Froude 
he formed a friendship with Keble, who had published 
his Christian Year in 1827. Ha from the 

van Newman turned to the study of the 
Se ay ae eae 

ou , a history w 

grew out of a call to write an account of the Council 
of Nicaea. His health being impaired by the labor, he 
made a visit to the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
during his stay in Rome called on Rev. Dr. (afterwards 

iseman. When he returned the Oxford 
movement had been ees by Keble’s sermon on 
** National ee .” Newman at once G 
publication of the Tiucts for the Aimee, t0- ect forth 
what he maintained as Anglican doctrine, and to estab- 
lish its historical basis. In a few months Rev. Dr. E. 
B. Pusey (see ENcycLopap1a Brirannica) joined in 
the new movement, and his ability, learning, and social 
prominence gave it a powerful impulse that it 
received his name. He, as well as others, contributed 
to the Tracts, whose publication extended over seven 
years, yet Newman remained the chief author and re- 
sponsible editor. Following Pusey’s advice and exam- 
ple, he engaged also in the rie george of more elabo- 
rate works, the first of which was he Prophetical 
Office of the Church, Viewed ively to Romanism 
and r Protestantism (1836). Church of 
England was held to be identical throughout its history 
Next appeared his Bisay on Justifietion (83t). i 

ext a 1s on , im 
which he controverted Luther's sata doctrine 
of justification by faith alone. In his University Ser- 
mons the Church was exhibited as a divine institution 
‘*the source of all spiritual power and jurisdiction and 
the channel of all grace.’’ From 1838 to 1841 New- 
man was also editor of the British Critic, a monthly 
— which upheld these views, though not to the 
exclusion of other topics. In 1838 Bishop Bagot, of 
Oxford, in his charge made some animadversions on 
the Tracts, whose Romeward tendency was now plain. 
Newman at once offered to stop them, but was not 
then required to do so. At last, in 1841, Tract No. 90 
explained the Thirty-nine Articles so as to remove all 
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5 serie to characteristic Roman doctrine. At this 
ite conclusion a violent outcry arose. The Uni- 
versity authorities condemned the Z'ract. Newman 
refused to withdraw it, but he discontinued the series, 
and even consented to refrain from defending the 
Tracts, though many bishops now directed charges 
against them and the movement they represented. 
An ecclesiastico-political event, however, induced New- 
man to break his silence. In 1841 the British govern- 
ment joined with the Prussian in establishing a bishop- 
ric at Jerusalem. The scheme had originated with 
Chevalier Bunsen, who hoped that the unity of Prot- 
estantism would thereby be exhibited and promoted. 
Newman protested openly against the countenance 
thus given to Lutheranism. In September, 1843, 

ing he could no longer hold an official position in 
the English Church, he resigned his charge of St. 
Mary’s and retired to Littlemore, where he had formed 
a kind of convent. Having lost faith in the catholicity 
of the Church of yo , he formally retracted his 
earlier attacks on the Church of Rome. For two years 
he and his associates busied themselves with transla- 
tions from Athanasius and with writing Lives of the 


res. 
seemed eminently fitted for this position by his gifts 
of mind and character, the institution did not achieve 
the success that was anticipated. After four years, 
devoted to year and conducting the university, 
he returned to his former work in the Oratory. The 
Roman Catholic Church in England owes to him a 
change in its attitude. Among its members he pro- 
some fr of opinion, and diminished the 
alien proclivities which had. formerly characterized 
them. In 1864 Rev. Charles Kingsley provoked a 
noted controversy by peeraing Dr. ewman, in com- 
mon with other Catholics, with depreciating veracit; 
as a virtue of the natural order, in comparison wit 
spiritual virtues. Newman replied, and as the contro- 
versy bore a personal a cn he published the Apologia 
Vita Sua, giving a history of his religious opinions. 
e endeav: to prove a consistency in his career in 
spite of the changes in his belief. hen the heat of 
conflict had cooled he regained some favor with those 
from whom he had separated. Eventually Oxford so 
forgave the secession of her distinguished son that 
in December, 1877, he was elected an honorary fellow 
of Trinity College. Newman was among those who 
deprecated the promulgation of papal infallibility by 
the Vatican Council in 1870. en Gladstone. how- 
ever, five years later made an attack on Vaticanism, 
Newman contented himself with pointing out the nar- 
row limits within which infallibility was decl to 
exist. After the accession of Leo Xi to the papacy, 
Dr. Newman was raised to the ett of cardinal- 
deacon, May 12, 1879. He resides at Edgbaston, near 
Birmingham, where he conducts a school for the edu- 
cation of sons of the Roman Catholic gentry, and still 
supervises the affairs of his order. 
A uniforni edition of Cardinal Newman's works has 
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been issued, with some annotations indicating the 
change in his views since their original publication. 
Besides the works already inantisad | they include An 
Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent, a treatise on 
faith and reason ; Discourses on the Nature and Work 
of Universities, and other educational treatises, and 
oy sermons. He is also the author of several ad- 
mirable poems and hymns, among which is ‘‘ Lead, 
Kindly Light.’’ His writings are noted for the beaut 
of their style and the purity of their English, as we 
as for their philosophic treatment of all subjects. 
Never content with the mere aspect of things, he probes 
their being until he seems at times to unsettle their 
reality. Yet his genius is able to present the results 
of his meditations in most attractive forms. Turning 
his back on modern criticism and progress, he sympa- 
thizes deeply with medizeval scholasticism. His cir- 
cumstances placed him for a time in the van of a 
religious movement, but his vocation was always rather 
that of a teacher, influencing individuals, than that of 
the leader of a movement. The opposition to liberalism 
which had been strong in Oxford from 1833 to 1845 
lost its importance after his withdrawal. Comparatively 
few followed him into the Roman Catholic Church, and 
his subsequent influence was limited almost entirely to 
that church, (3. PB. L 
NEW -MEXICO. Prior to the advent of the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Rail- 


ne te ae road, in 1879, the Territory of New 
Am. Rep.), | Mexico was a comparatively unknown 


region. The laborious journey over the 
plains with ox-teams offered few inducements to emi- 
grants or tourists. Although 
a part of the United States 
and under control of the 
government for 30 years 
\ it had received but little 
attention, and its wonder- 
} ful natural resources were 
either unknown or neg- 
lected. . Delays in settling 
questions touching the own- 
ership of land and in ad- 
justing . conflicts between 
the races served to retard the progress of the Terri- 


tory. 

‘With the railroad came an army of active, energetic 
Americans, who nouns the towns and villages, devel- 
oped mines, attacked the forests, covered the plains 
with cattle, and proved the amazing fertility of the 
soil. Their enterprise has impressed the native Mexi- 
can and the Indian, and stimulated the older settlers, 

The increase in population has, however, been only 
about 33 per cent., the population of the Territory at 
present being about 200,000. The delightful climate 
and the incentives to fortune-seekers in mining, stock- 
raising, and farming would have brought many more 
into the Territory had the land questions or the Indian 
troubles been settled. Within the years 1886-88 all 
the hostile Indians have been subdued, and under a 
firm and enlightened management of Indian affairs no 
serious trouble is to be apprehended. Many questions 
affecting the rights of igs ogres Indians require the 
attention and action of the government before full 
justice is done. 2 ; 

The settlement of the land claims is now being con- 
sidered by Congress, and it is certainly time that 
definite action should be taken to carry out the terms 
of the treaty made by our government with Mexico in 
1848. Over 10,000,000 acres are claimed under grants 
from the Spanish government. The vast majority of 
these claims are for small holdings, and comprise the 
best land in the Territory, which has been cultivated 
for hundreds of years. ° ; 

Under the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo the United 
States a to protect the holders of property, but 
their title cannot be made perfect until the land is 
surveyed by authority of the United States, and the 


30 
thus located and defined confirmed expressly by 


‘on 

The Pueblo Indians, 12,000 in number, occupy 19 
villages, and own nearly 1,000,000 acres of land. They 
have herds of horses and cattle, flocks of sheep, cula- 
vate large areas, raise wheat, barley, oats, corn, 
fruit, and vegetables.) They are steadily improving in 
their manner of living : leaving the villages and sett ing 
on their individual farms, introducing modern agricul- 
tural implements and adopting the American dress, 
The Navajoes number 25,000 and occupy over 
$,000,000 acres. They are self-sustaining, but ——— 
upon the sale of horses and wool, cultivating but little 
land. They have not advanced materially in civiliza- 
tion. The Mescalero Apaches number less than 600 
and occupy nearly half a million acres of land. They 
are making commendable progress. The Jicarilla 
Apaches have in 1888 been located near Amargo, on a 
reservation embracing 75,000 acres. The tribe has a 
population of 900, and under suitable control and 
guidance will become useful members of society. 

The Mexican population in the Territory exceeds 


100,000. They en in mining, stock-raising, and 
farming. The wealthier class are well educated and 
vie with the progressive Americans in public enter- 


prises. The poorer classes are steadily improving their 
condition. WA, oncaine of markets for their products 
has i the raising of vegetables 1000 per cent. 
in the past five years. 0 A 
bled them to improve their stock, the furniture of their 
homes, and the quality of their clothing. | 

Water ditches have been constructed in Laos, Col- 
fax, Lincoln, San Juan, and Mora counties, which have 
materially increased the area of productive land. 
Large ditches are contemplated in different parts of 
the Territory, and if capital for their construction is 
secured, immense bodies of fertile land will be open to 
successful gogon, f : 

The debt of the Territory is about 70 cents per cap- 
ita, which is less than that of any State or Territory in 
the Union. 

During the years 1884-88 the annual production of 
gold has i 200 per cent., and that of silver 30 
per cent. ; the government has disposed of nearly one 
million acres of land to settlers, and the area of agri- 
cultural products has been i as follows: corn 
3331 acres, wheat 16,649, oats 3889, barley 500, pota- 
toes 600, hay 16,300. 

The public school system, owing to the small amount 
realised from taxes, imperfect administration, and de- 
fective laws, is in a backward condition. The mass of 
the people are, however, awakening to the necessity 
of popular education, and in a short time will frame 
their desires in suitable legislative action. During the 
yore 1883-8 at least 10 public school-houses have been 

It, a few of which are creditable structures. The 
laws are administered with more rigor, and a larger 
proportion of the money actually raised is honestly 
expended. Boarding- and day-schools under private 
auspices have increased greatly, 

_ The Indian children are now instructed in 1 board- 
ing- and several day-schools under the control of the 
Interior department of the government ; in 2 boarding- 
and 8 day-schools conducted by orders connected wit 
the Roman Catholic Church ; in 1 boarding- and 4 day- 
schools under the Home Mission Board of the Presby- 
terian Church ; and in 1 boarding-school controlled 
the American Missionary Association. 

_ The youths of the Mexican population are cared for 
in 3 boarding- and 17 day-schools under the Home 
Mission Board of the Presbyterian Church; in 4 day- 
schools under the New West Educational Commission ; 
in 1 boarding-school under the Methodist Church, and 


in several day-schools under the Roman Catholic 
Church. In some of these the public money pays part 
of the expense. A school for deaf-mutes has recently 


been established. 
ere are several academies and colleges under the 


|are in strong force, and 


is increased income has ena-| Be 
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but the standard 


auspices of religious denominati 
wever, and gain- 


is low. ‘They are doing good work, 
ing ground every year. 

Th numbers, wealth, and influence the Roman Cath- 
olic Church leads all the per Seve organizations in the 
Territory. During the past five years it has di 
commendable activity in erecting fine church edi 
and in establishing schools and hospitals. The Jesuits 
the O Brothers, the 
Sisters of Loretto, and the Sisters of Charity and other 
orders are represen Some of the orders own ex- 
tensive ranches, gardens, and fruit o and secure 
a large income by the sale of their products and in the 
manufacture of fine wines and brandies. 


Good Templars’ Knights 
‘em 
d Army of the Republi Womans 
American Order United Workmen, 


ents, 
street 


daily and 
over twenty newspapers are published in the Territory. 


_ (RW. D. B:) 

NEW enieg nn : of L - ahs 

whic the U. 8. census of 1 
oe i ae a population of 216,190, was estimated 
Km. Rep). by the State Board of Health to have, 
in 1888, 000, of whom 180,000 
were — and 68,000 colored. _ the disproportion of 
sexes has steadily increasing for some years; in 
1880 the excess of females was 14,318; in 1888 it had 
grown to 18,623. Pi race mixture in eo population 
Is g iving the city a very cosmopolitan appear- 
ance. OF nacele of Anglo-American lod there are 
but 43,124, or about one-sixth of the total; the French 
and Creoles (descendants of the original French settlers) 
number 41,720; the Germans and their descendants, 
40,346; the Irish, 37,032; Spaniards and Spanish 
Creoles from Mexico, Cuba, and South America, 6147 ; 
Italians, 4226; Jews, 4118; and other white races, 
mainly Hcasdioavians,' Plo Hengarans: aed Vora, 


guese, 3287. Of the colored or n population 
22.168 are mulattoes or mestizoes, half or more than 
half hee some of them being seven-eighths white, 


and 4 although seul tha 
4,612 are negroes, ough a majority o 

latter also contain some white or indian bio. The 
Indians and half-breeds number 420, and the Chinese, 
Malays, and other dark races, 800. 
‘ The French language, spoken ones by one-third 
the population ten years ago, is disappearing, although 
still used by many, German, yo Italian 
survive in general use. The “ le" or African- 

P extinct. 

influence which 


Feasts igukanity cha neater’ 
While tho French sod Creole i 
peroepti 
intterly pe eentiply 


formerly dominated the cit; 
waned, New Orleans is still eel 
and customs. opera is a success as it is nowhere 
else in America; the public holidays, as Mardi Gras 
and All Saints’ da , when the graves are decorated, are 
those handed down from the original French settle 
and the social customs and usages are generally of 
French or Creole origin instead of English or American. 
Since the epidemic of 1878 New Orleans has 
escaped its former an sl fever, and has be- 
come a far healthier city formerly. The improve- 


but nevertheless as ‘‘negro’’ or 
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ment is largely due to the establishment of an efficient 
uarantine system, which has exploded the idea, 
ly entertained, that yellow fever originated here. 
The annual death-rate is now 26.45 per thousand, but 
very unequally distributed, ten nearly twice as great 
among the negroes (39.03 per thousand), who take no 
sanitary precautions, as among the whites (21.89 per 
thousand). The Auxiliary Sanitary Association ~ 
popular subscriptions, co-operates with the 
city and health authorities in cleaning the streets and 
gutters and in caring for the public health. 
The di carrying off the greatest number of 
people ption, pneumonia, bronchitis, and 
other the respiratory ores which are 


the stomach and bo 
diseases are rally rarer than in other 


cities, fever unfrequent, typhoid 
fevers very rare, croup seldom, and cholera infantum 
almost wn. The summer has, for the past ten 
years, been the healthiest season of the year, and the 
worst the beginning of winter when rains are frequent. 
agreeable weather is from the beginning of 

to June, when it is dry, ciear, cool, and com- 


? 
: 


H 


of 


drainage of the city, which plays an important 
in determining its h, i i 


3 


off in open gutters 
rear of the city, where it is pumped 
and thence carried to Lake Pontchartrain, 
and sewage are carried to the river 


canal reusing through 


i 


at 


: 
i 


issi into them has p 
keeping them cleaner and improving the 


ing spread over a large area of ter- 
miles, with 450 miles of streets, has 
a small ion of them, the rest being 

streets, w unpaved. Since 1883 there 
has been a decided improvement in this respect, 
22 miles of pavement having been laid, of which 9 
are in asphaltum, 5 in stone, mainly granite, and 8 in 


Es 


z 
3 


a 
i 


ee 
2s 
i 


iron gravel. 
No public buildings of any importance have been| | 
latterly erected in New Orleans. The Shakespeare] 
ise, W accom 125 paupers, was 


r lat already numerous charit- 
Semary ond Hopital ond the Anylom of the Litte 
t jum of the ie 
Sisters of the Poor (Catholic), on ia street, and 
the Jewish Widows’ and Orphans’ Home on St. 
avenue. ‘The latter institution is ed 
benefit of the Jews of all the Southern States. 
: educational advantages of New Orleans have 
improved since 1880. The donation by Mr. 
Paul Tulane of $2,000,000 to the University of 
Louisiana, the name of which was, in his honor, 
changed to Tulane University, enabled that institution 
to greatly extend its operations. An industrial school 
was established in 1883, and a museum in 1885, and a 
series of free lectures has been since delivered 
winter. Including the medical, law, academical, and in- 
dustrial departments the college will now average 1200 
students in attendance each year. The Sophie New- 
for Girls, a branch of Tulane College, 
in 1886 with a donation of $200,000 
Louisville. 


combe 
was 
from a lady of . 
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The colored people of New Orleans have the advan- 
tage of four colleges: Straight University (Congrega- 
tional), Leland University tist), New Orleans 
University (Methodist), and the Sonttern University, 
undenominational and supported by the State. All 
four are open to both sexes and have =n average an- 
nual attendance of 1250, about equally divided be- 
tween males and females. The College of the Immacu- 
late Conception (Catholic), with 450 students, is also 
authorized to grant degrees. 

e Howard Memorial Library, with 125,000 vol- 
umes, was erected in 1888 by Miss Annie Howard. 
The only other public libraries are the Louisiana State 
Library, 30,000 volumes, and the Fisk or Tulane Li- 
brary, 12,000. 

The commerce of New Orleans has undergone im- 


f | portant changes in the last ten years with the construc- 


tion of railroads. Formerly the trade was almost 
wholly done on the Mississippi, and ‘‘ the levee,’’ as 
the river front of the city is called, became the most 
active commercial point in the world. As late as 1882 
the steamboats and barges handled the greater bulk 
of the receipts from the interior, but since then the 
railroads have surpassed them, as shown by the fol- 
lowing table of value of receipts of produce : 


Year (ending Receipts by Receipts b; , 

Aug. 31). river. ral, | Total value, 
$59,765,300 | $179,771,600 

132,278,425 65,499,750 197,758,175 

97,187,406 29,323 159,516,729 

117,998,950 82,019,195 200,015,645 

80,390,194 80,878,843 161,269,037 

72,803,584 90,920,226 163,723,810 

65,986,453 104,681,456 170,667,909 

69,326,765 104,901,839 164, 228,604 

61,420,251 107,054,142 168,474,393 


There were three trunk railroad lines reaching New 
Orleans in 1882. A fourth was built that year, a fifth 
in 1883, and a sixth in 1885. There are in addition 
two local railroad lines, the New Orleans, Terre-aux- 
Beeufs, and Gulf, and the New Orleans and Hast 
Louisiana Railroad. : 

The effect of railroads upon the river traffic is seen 
in the arrival of steamboats and barges : 


| Steamboats.| Barges. |River tonnage. 
857 2,609,950 
838 2,427,439 
857 2,331,528 
876 2,261,409 
aa | 2200400 
987 2;184,840 
1,099 2,211,350 


On the other hand the railroads have increased 
their tonnage steadily, as follows: 


Received. Shipped. Total Tons. 

| 1880, 076 455,712 998,788 
% eee 474,275 1,132,536 
555,659 1,240,679 

597,510 1,481,733 

623,618 1,517,989 

619,784 1,622,969 

635,418 1,761,227 

746,146 2,090,576 


While the commerce of New Orleans has changed 
much in the last ten years, the volume has increased, 
the loss in foreign imports and the coastwise le 
with the Gulf towns beng spate than compensated for 
by the improved trade with New York. The following 
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shows the value and distribution of the entire com- 
merce of the city for 1886 : 


Ocean Commerce. 
Foreign. Coastwise. Total. 
Tim ports...... c.ccesees $8,115,171 $51,442,628 $59,557,799 
EXPports.....cees0r-s0» $2,560,198 38,264,984 120,825,182 
Total ....<000+ «...»-$90,675,369 $89,707,612 $180,382,981 
Receipts of Produce from Interior. 
Tons. s Cage 
Oa scceniosesasens betcerenn 2,337,226 1,911, 
B rail..... 1,844,430 106,622,320 
AEN co camasik exces 3,081,656 $168,533,854 
Shipments to the Interior. 
Tons. Value. 
ECOG i sinscusckreamocovee $a0eee 1,390,538 $35,826,230 
By WAL scccnccnes sovcsoese ssoveees 746,146 62,488,920 
aD ras cl sleueascehsaneats 2,136,684 $98,315,150 
Total Trade. 
Tons. Value. 
With interior......... ....-..-.5,818,340 $266,849,004 
Total ocean trade............ 2,198,575 180,382,981 
Grand Total of Trade. 
Tons. Value. 
For 1886 sccssses sovessevesenee-8,016,915  $447,231,985 
POE FBG iiccktcn secncsensivsen 8,324,372 462,211,178 


New Orleans up to 1870 was almost wholly a com- 
mercial city, but since then, and particularly since 1880, 
it has been forced by trade changes more and more to 
manufactures, in order to find employment for its 
working classes. From 1870 to 1880 there were 
12,000 men employed in handling cotton in the com- 


presses and placing it aboard ship; while in 1888 the 
number was reduced one-half. On the other hand 
there has been a large increase in the number of per- 
sons engaged in manufactures. The following table 
gives the manufacturing statistics : 
ie 
Year. pt Capital. Boiplovet| Wages paid. Bhar ol 
1870 | 554 | $5,420,140} 4.411 | $1,208,254 | $8,450,439 
1880 | 896 | 6,430303 | 7,844 | 3)317777 | 18,052,596 
1888 | 2,185 | 21,607,670 | 23,865 | 8,242\599 | 41,508,546 


The chief industries are, boots and shoes (products, 
$2,227,500), bread and bakery(products ,$1,923,750), 
clothing ($4,424,500), machinery ($1,485,200), 
($1,277,210), lumber, ete. ($1,484,146), cotton-sced oil 
and fertilizers ($3,187,100), rice cleaning and polishing 
($2,792,750), sugar eruing, (07,528,000), and tobacco 
and cigars ($1,898,500). ere were, in 1888, 3840 
iT en in factory work against only 120 in 

With these new factories important changes have 
come over New Orleans industrially, socially, and 
otherwise. Many buildings formerly devoted to com- 
merce have up as factories. The long 


riod, from May to October, formerly known as “‘ the] dail 


ull season,"’ when the city went to sleep and business 
was generally suspended, has disap , the factories 
remaining open and in operation throughout the 


year. 
., The control of the city debt is in the hands of a] nad 


“ Board of Liquidation,’’ under whose administration 
it is being reduced at the rate of $275,000a year. The 
ay ae debt <a peer Fp 2 

e s, squares, and public buildings of New 
Orleans are lighted altogether by electricity, the tower 
yao prevailing in the suburbs. For drinking water 
inhabitants are dependent almost wholly on cisterns 
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and rain, the water-works supplying only the m 
water from the Mississippi, plying rie aes 
before use. Latterly a dozen wells 
have been sunk in the city limits, and ha 
abundant supply of water, excellen' 
manufacturing pu ? 

The history of Ni ; g 
eventful, the most important item the Interna- 
tional Exposition held there in 1884-1885, and contin- 
ued during 1885-1886. ; 

This exposition, known as the World's Industrial and 
Cotton Centennial Exposition, opened in December, 
1884. The United States contributed $1,000,000 
ards its expenses, besides $350,000 to enable the several 
Federal departments to make displays. The 
covered 249 acres, 4 buildings 


had 
885 by 565 feet ; the Art Cher Baten Hall, 
wholly of glass; Factory and Building, for the 
eelibytion of machinery; and th i National 
Building, where the Mexican display was exhibited. 
All the States and Territories had exhibits, and of for- 
eign powers there were re exico, all the 
hee Ree states, Br 
, Russia, Germany, China, 
other countries. Alth th 
ered and the number of exhibitors were greater than at 
any previous World’s Exhibition, the attendance was 
not so large, falling short of 3,000,000. (N. W. 
NEW T, a city of Kentucky, the county-seat of 
Campbell co., is on the Ohio River, at the mouth of the 
Licking River, 1 mile from Cincinnati, on a L 
the Louisville and Nashville Rai Eliza- 
pernins and Big ees een sey : fine a 
ouse, ce, and Masonic tem hotels, 
satotal hen 1 tri-weekly and 3 weekly newspaj 
20 churches, and 5 schools. The industrial establish- 
ments comprise large iron-rolling-mills, bolt-wo 
pipe-foundry, flour-, saw-, and planing-mills, tool- 
tile-works. It has gas- and seo Sst a paid fire 
ent, and a Bin alts property is valued 
$7,000,000, its public debt is $1,042,000, and the yearly 
expenses are $1 aga It is connected y 


nati, and a line of street 
Covington. Newport, settled in 1791, had in 1880 
ae of 15,693. ; 
EWPORT, one of the capitals of the State of 
Rhode Island, is on the west shore of 


e 
beer See Vol. XVII. Rhode Isl d in N: . 5 
Kime Bop. 416 sniles from the ocean nad 22 sails south 


of Providence. It has a_spaci 


and commodious harbor, which is defended by Fort 
Adams, 1} miles from the-city. The U. 8. 
station is on an island in the harbor. The city contains 


a state house, U. 8. custom house, city hall, 2 libraries, 
5 national, 3 State, and 3 savings banks, 15 churches, 
a high school and other schools, 1 daily and 2 weekly 
newspapers. in works comprise a brass 
foundry, 2 cotton-mills, and lead-works. _N rt has 
ily steamboat communication with New York and 
Providence. It is now noted as a summer re- 
sort, the whole southern part of the island being occu- 
ied with hotels and villas. The beach is one of the 
in the United States for estan: fe for prome- 

es. Bellevue avenue and Ocean drive are noted for 
their fine equi during the summer season. New- 
was settled in 1638 by William Coddington, who 

sep from Roger Williams’ colony. Before 

the American Revolution the town had become n for 
its commercial enterprise. The Library and 
several of the public buildings belong to this period. 
During the revolutionary war the island was occupied 
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by 8000 British end Hessian troops. who inflicted great 
injury on the town. The commerce then transferred 
to New York was never regained. But the excellence 
of the beach and harbor has made Newport a famous 


summer resort. 

NEW TESTAMENT. This name is 5 to the 
twenty-seven books, originally written in Greek, which 
are recognized as authoritative among Christians. ‘I'he 
term is derived from Testementum, the Latin equiva- 
lent for the Greek dcatijxn, which usually means 
*covenant,’’ a more appropriate and significant title. 
But usage will not now it an alteration of the 
name. e articles on the BreLe in the Encycio- 
papi Brrrannica and in this SuPPLEMENT treat 
with much fulness of the main questions respect- 
ing the New Testament. The articles on the GosPELs 
sind on the respective Epistles deal with the special 
topies con with the separate books. But a sup- 
plementary article is necessary : (1) There has been 
some addition to our knowledge of the literature of 
the earlier Christian centuries since the article BrBLE 
was ee for the Brrrannica ; (2) The treatment 
in that article suggests doubts to an unnecessary ex- 
tent; (3) The several books having been discussed by 
different authors representing a variety of opinion, 
there is a lack of unity in the other articles referred to. 
The point of view in the later volames of the Brrran- 
NICA is more rationalistic than that taken by the 
authors who write on the New Testament books in the 
— volumes. a * , 

e topics properly ging to this article are 
three: I. The roperl of the New Testament books. 
IL. Seeyat gel eee of this literature. ILI. The col- 
lection of it as a body of writings claiming authority 
among Christians. ese topies are named respec- 
tively: Higher criticism of the New Testament; Textual 
criticism of the New Testament ; Canon of the New 
Testament. ‘The last has been adequately treated in 
the articles CANON in the Brrrannica and this Sup- 
PLEMENT. It will only be necessary to discuss the first 


and 
I. The Origin of the New Testament Bool:s.—(\) 
After protracted discussion, it seems more positively 
en than ever before, simee the question has been 
ally raised, that all of the books were written in 
the first century, between A. D. 53 and 97, that each 
one is the work of its re author (the case of the 
anonymous Epistle to the Hebrews heing an isolated 
one), that the historical books are trustworthy histories, 
and that each presents characteristics distinguishing it 
from all other literature outside this collection, and 
that taken her the collection forms the authorita- 
tive rule of faith for believers in Jesus Christ. The 
ld Testament writings also constitute a part of this 
role of faith, but the fuller and complete revelation is 
made in the New Testament. The unique character 
and authority of these writings is due to inspiration, 
which our Lord eg chee attributed to the Old Testa- 
ment, and which es all the more necessary in 
connection*with the records which present to us Jesus 
Christ himself, since he says of the Old Testament 


Scriptures, “These are they which bear witness of 
me” (John v. 39). 
2. The earliest books written were six of the Epistles 


of Paul, namely, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Galatians, 1 | mans 
and 2 Cori 


nthians, and Romans (a. D. 53-58). The 
four last named are “* undoubted ;”’ no critic, however 
destructive in his theories, has denied that they were 
written by the vege and near the date ep above. 
It follows, therefore, that in A. p. 58 the belief in Jesus 
Christ was widely extended throughout the Roman 
Empire; that the personal object of this widely ex- 
t faith was held to be a historical person who had 
lived and taught in Judea a short time before. It was 
also held that he had been put to death and risen from 
the dead on the third day, sending down the Holy 
Spirit to work spiritnal life in those who trusted in 
him. ‘These are the facts assumed throughout in the 

Vou. 1V.—o 
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“‘undoubted"’ Pauline epistles. We have other litera- 
ture bearing the name of Paul, other letters purport- 
ing to come from other apostles, and five books of a 
historical character, telling the story of this same Jesus 
Christ whom Paul preached, one of them narrating the 
early efforts of the preachers. The question then 
arises: Are these books what they purport to be? or 
can we account for them as forgeries or as later 
‘‘manipulations”’ of earlier (and truer) docyments? 
The latter view is suggested again and again in the 
Britannica ; the former has all the positive evidence 
to support it. Moreover, wher the leading Pauline 
epistles have been accepted, the rejection of the other 

ew Testament writings cannot readily justified. 
(1) If any books, the Gospels for example, are objected 
to, because they contain statements that imply the ex- 
ercise of supernatural power by Jesus Christ and his 
apostles, then the Pauline epistles are open to the same 
ti) — But these epistles cannot be denied ; hence 
a book is not necessarily spurious or ‘‘ manipulated ”’ 
if it narrates miracles. Yet many of the historico- 
critical school argue for the later origin of the Gospels 
on the assumption just stated. (2) Since the un- 
donbted Pauline epistles prove the existence of a 
widespread belief in Jesus Christ as early as A. D. 58, 
it is exceedingly probable that other Christian litera- 
ture would soon be penned. The belief in Christ was 
of such a character that it would be impossible to leave 
the story unrecorded. (3) The only records that have 
come down with any claim to historical accuracy are 
those included in the New Testament. In fact there 
is no proof that any books were written in the first 
century, other than the four canonical Gospels, that at- 
tempted to narrate the history of Jesus Christ. It 
has often been assumed and asserted that many such 
Gospels existed, but there is no proof of it. Those who 
believed in Jesus Christ as Paul did would desire some 
succinct and truthful records, and when such records 
were made they would be carefully preserved. Luke, 
it is true, refers to ** many’’ who had made attempts 
to write on this subject (1. 1), but his language does 
not imply that these writings were full histories. He 
rather suggests that they were unsatisfactory. At all 
events we have no material of any consequence outside 
the canonical New Testament respecting the history 
of Jesus Christ, and no positive evidence exists that 
any full accounts were written at the same time with 
our canonical Gospels. It seems certain that some 
Gospel histories would be written, s:nce the belief in 
Jesus Christ was so widespread. From the earliest 
times these four canonical Gospels have been accepted 
as veritable histories of the person in whom Christians 
believed. (See below.) 

3. The twenty-seven books constituting the New 
Testament were all written in the first century, between 
A.D. 53 and 97. The minor details of date and order 
are open to doubt; but the repeated attempts to prove 
that some of the books were written in the second 
century have utterly failed. The evidence in favor of 
the earlier date, always strong, has been augmented 
during this generation. The probable chronological 
order of the books is as follows: 

A. D. 53-58: Pauline Epistles, first group (1 and 2 
Thessalonians, Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Ro- 


A. D. 61-64: Pauline Epistles, second group 
(Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon, Philippians). 

2 D. 60-70: Matthew, Mark, Luke, Acts, James, 
1 Peter. 

Uncertain date, but before A. D. 67: 1 Timothy, 
Titus, 2 Timothy, Hebrews, 2 Peter, Jude. 

Toward the = Hi of the century: Gospel of John, 
Epistles of John and Revelation (an earlier date for 
the last is assigned by many). | : 2 

The points open to discussion respecting the time 
of composition are treated of in the articles upon the 
several books. The genuineness of the epistles may 
be accepted as established, since the most serious ob- 
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‘eter have been repeatedly answered. (See articles 
PastonaL Episties and Perer.) The important 
questions respecting the Apocalypse are fully dis- 
cussed in the article REVELATION. But the most per- 
sistent attacks have been made upon the genuineness 
of the four Gospels. While Dr. E. A. Abbott, in the 
Barrannica, has given au elaborate statement of many 
of the questions respecting the Gospels, the positions 
taken are fur from satisfactory, and the evidence pre- 
sented is not convincing. It is, therefore, necessary to 
discuss more fully the origin of the Gospels. 

4. The four canonical Gospels are all of them gen- 
vine, that is, the work of their reputed authors. 
Despite the common matter found in three of them, 
these three (Matthew, Mark, and Luke) are in all 
probability independent of each other (in a literary 
sense), the common matter being derived from the 
substance of the oral preaching of the apostles and 
early diseiples. The positions of Dr. Abbott, to which 
most serious exceptions must be taken, are: i his 
theory of the origin of the synoptic Gospels; (2) his 
denial of the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel. 

5. The origin and relation of the synoptic Gospels. 
* The problem has been discussed most vigorously, but 
is still far from a satisfactory solution on any theory 
other than that of independence. _ It still seems most 
probable (as Canon Westcott, Godet, and others hold) 
that no one of these three writers borrowed matter 
from the Gospel written by either of the others. It 
is not probable that any one of them ever saw the 
work of the other. There is no internal evidence of 
any one of them having written (or modified) his nar- 
rative to supplement, correct, or adapt the work of an- 
other. Nor can the theory of a common document as 
the basis of all three be established. Dr, Abbott 
** passes his pen through all that is not common to the 
three synoptists, and offers us the residuum as the 
closest approximation we possess to the original narra- 
tive from which each of the three was derived ’’ (Dod's 
Jatrod. to the New Testament). The same theory has 
been most beautifully illustrated in a printed edition 
of the Greek Testament, called Synopticon, of which 
Dr. Abbott is one of the editors. Bue a careful study, 
with this convenient help, does not convince the writer 
that we are thus brought nearer to the original source 
of the narrative. It is true, and has long been re- 
marked, that the Gospel of Mark bears greater evi- 
dence of originality than either of the others, and that 
were there an original Gospel as a common basis of all 
three, Mark most nearly represents that original. But 
further than this we can scarcely go, nor is there any- 
thing to be gained by going further. Hither our canoni- 
cal Gospels are true or they are full of later additions. 
As a literary problem we may discuss the literary origin 
of the different forms of the same story as seconded 
two or more of the evangelists, But the unfairness 
of most of the critics consists in this, that they su 
sod imply what they will not assert. ‘They claim that 
the discussion is a purely literary one, and presentl 
we diseover that it 1s a historical one. The trathful- 
ness of the various narratives is assailed under cover 
of a literary problem. The Tiibingen school was en- 
tirely honest in its attitude. It attempted to solve the 
literary problem by a certain historical theory (Tendenz- 
theoric), to the effect that there were two opposing 
parties in the early Christian Church, and that the 
Gospels arose in the second century as the result of 
these conflicts and attendant compromises, ‘This theory 
has been disproved; all more recently discovered evi- 
dence controverts it, though much deference is paid to 
it in some of the articles in the Brrrannica. ‘The 
resent *‘ critical’’ school does not accept this theory, 
ut seeks to discover the original historical basis of the 
Gospels. Sometimes this is done without denying the 
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ions raised against the Pastoral epistles and 2! the entire method it ma 


y be viged that no positive re- 
sults have yet been firmly established, despite the im- 
mense amount of labor bestowed upon the problem. 
‘Twenty distinct theories could be cited, each differin 
from the others, aud some of them destructive of cack ; 
other. For example, Meyer and Weiss, two of the 
most distinguished German commentators, agreeing in 
many respects, differ in regard to the relation of the 
synoptic Gospels, Meyer holding Mark to be the ear- 
lier, Weiss stoutly contending for Matthew, while they 
differ as to the “original source” lying back of the 
synoptists. Weiss accepts a large amount of narra- 
tive matter in the ‘apostolic source’ which he as- 
sumes to lie back of the Gospel of Matthew. To this 
Meyer responds in substance: “If is so much 
narrative, why not accept the Gospel of Matthew 
itself as the original souree?’’ Indeed the attempt to 
separate the ‘discourses’ from the history can only 
prove a sorry failure ; many of the most ory > ig 
ings derive their pertinence from the occasion (often a 


miracle) that seerecied ame The height of absurdity 
was reached in this discussion by Ewald, who, in his 
analysis, finds ten distinct books, seven of them going 
to make up in differing combinations the three synop- 
tical Gospels. It is, of course, an interesting literary 
roblem, and in discussing it there is room for great 
ingenuity. But thus far one man’s guesshas proved 
as yous as another's, tit) 
n order to find room for all this literary 

ment it is necessary to place the date of writing ata 
wee which, ol one unds, seems ne yp ion 
three synopti mark 0 ving 
been written before the pe tl At of Jerusalem 
(a. D. 70). _ Dr. Abbott makes a labored plea for a 
later a in the ee eflacery gout ihe apie argu- 
ment of any one ‘orce is that ake’s 
references to the details of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem (chaps. xix. 43; xxi. 24). It is urged that such 
plain statements could have been written only after 
the event. That amounts to this position: because 
Luke represents Jesus Christ as making a distinct 
arenes which was speedily fulfilled, Jesus Christ 

id not make the prediction, but Luke invented it and 
put it in his mouth. Unfortunately Dr. Abbott is not 
alone in arguing upon such an assumption. But it is 
clear from the Boak of Acts that the Gospel of Luke 
was written as ‘‘a former treatise’’ (Actsi. 1). The 
narrative in the Book of the Acts closes with A. D. 63. 
It is natural to infer that the date of the second treatise 
was near that time. Furthermore, Luke was with 
Paul at Caesarea during the years 59, 60. Wh.é 
more natural than to suppose that during this time he 
collected the material for his . since he 
to his labors in discovering the facts (Luke i. 3)? It 
is exceedingly improbable that ten years would elapse 
before he published these facts. It is therefore likely 
that all three Gospels had been penned by the close 
of A. D. 63. There is not sufficient time for editin 
and manipulating ‘original sources’’ in the interv. 
between the death of Christ and this date: 

The recently discovered evidence, moreover, con- 
firms the early date of the Gouna: Not only is it 
now established that the Epistle of Barnabas expressly 
cites the Gospel of Matthew, but the Zeaching of the 
Twelve Apostles again and again uses the language of 
that Gospel, and in some cases seems plainly to refer 
to that of Luke. This document, lost for many cen- 
turies, was written about A. D. 120. It was discove 
in 1873, but not published until 1883. In the same 
collection of the entire Homily (miscalled 2 
Clement) was discovered. In this sermon the preacher 
refers to the New Testament Seriptures as 74 Adyca rob 
cod (chap. xiv.). Now the date of this howily is be- 
tween A. D. 120 and 140. By that time clearly the 
Gospels were read in Christian assemblies as Sacred 


truthfulness of our Gospels, but oftener it is implied | Seriptnres. Papias has referred to Matthew as writing 
that all the matter which cannot be traced to some as- | ‘* Logia,”’ and it has been stoutly affirmed by some 
suwed * original source" is less trustworthy. Against’ crities that this term can ouly mean ‘ discourses,’’ aud 
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cannot mean a gospel like ours, Yet the same term is 
used by a contemporary of Papias in the technical 
sense of Scripture, as Indeed was done by Paul in 
Rom. iii. 2. We way add that these recent discov- 
eries of Christian literature written in the early part of 
the second century go far to establish the impossibility 
of any author in that age having the ability to write 
(or even edit) our All this makes against 
the theories which find in the synoptic Gospels matter 
added or modified by later hands using a common 
oe souree, ‘ =e : 

"he results of textual criticism come in as corrobo- 
rative evidence (see below, 11.). We now know from 
most abundant manuscript authority just how wach 
of alteration has taken place in the New ‘Testament 
text during eighteen centuries. In the Gospels the 
various ings are most numerous. But all the 
variations in all the Gospels taken together do not con- 
stitute a sufficient amount of variation to account. for 
the differences between the synoptic narratives in a 
single chipter. When once the Christians accepted 
these books they were carefully preserved from modi- 
fication. How unlikely it is that there was some older 
Saee (truer than these, as is assumed) which, in- 

of being carefully preserved, was edited by 
various hands and the results palmed on the Christian 
people as the work of the reputed authors? If for 
eighteen centuries believers have been careful of the 
Gospel records, the earliest believers would not be 
less so in the care of an original Gospel. Hence it is 
not probable that any original Gospel other than ours 
ever existed and obtained currency. The early age of 
the synoptic Gospels is more fully established now 
than ever before, and the earlier the date of composi- 
tion the more probable is their literary independence. 
The arguments against their truthfulness from all 
discrepancies need scarcely -be considered here. No 
greater divergence in testimony exists than might be 
expected from the different pu , point of view, 
and emphasis. Absolute contradictions cannot. be said 
to reg nly pro there Sy an 2 co ene 
culty in regard to the origi n e of the Gospe 
of Matthew. The constant early tradition states that 
it was first written in Hebrew; but only the present 

Gospel is cited by the same witnesses, and there 
are marks of its being an original Greek work. The 
tendency now is to accept our Gospel as the Greek 
original, but the theory of a Hebrew original trans- 
lated by Matthew himself would account for the two 
classes of facts indicated above. Such a theory is far 
more probable than most of the solutions of the 


synoptic problem. 

6. The Genuineness of the Fourth Gospel.—Dr. Ab- 
bott doubts or denies that the apostle John was the 
author of the Gospel bearing his name. (In the arti- 
cle RevELATION will be found a discussion of the ob- 
jections arising from the differences of style and Jan- 
guage between this Gospel and the Apocalypse.) To 

leny the genuineness of this Gospel is a much 
more serious matter than to hold certain literary and 
critical views of the origin of the synoptic poe 
‘Those do not assert their authors and author- 
ity; the Fourth Gospel expressly claims to be written 
by the beloved disciple, and frequently makes state- 
sents and explanations with apostolic authority. The 
alternative here, at all events, 1s: Is this book genuine 
or is ita forgery? As Dr. Abbott has stated very 
fully his objections to the Johannean authorship, the 
other side must now be given. 

A. Eeternal Evidence.—The testimony is not only 
unbroken, but more abundant and positive than in the 
case of the synoptic Gospels. Nor are we without 
recent additions to this evidence. It was long known 
that Tatiwn (died A. D. 172) wrote a Harmony of Four 
Gospels ( Diatessaron) between 153 and 170. But as 
the work was lost. it could not be proven that he used 
the Gospel of John. Recently the discovery of an 
Armenian ion of a commentary upon it by 
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Ephraim the Syrian makes it certain that he used our 
four Gospels. (The Armenian work was translated 
into Latin in 1841, but escaped general notice until 
1876. ince that date the text of Tatian’s Harmony 
has been largely reconstructed from it.) Shortly after 
the middle of the second century the four Gospels 
were so widely known and accepted by Christians that 
a harmony of the four narratives was prepared. This 
ae that all four had been received for some time. 
ndeed, there are no indications of any serious objec- 
tions to the Johaunean authorship of the Fourth Gos- 
pel in the second century. The Alogi were a handful 
of eccentric persons with extravagant views about the 
New Testament, and their doubts have no weight 
whatever. ‘The testimony of Irenzeus (Bishop of 
Lyons, A. D. 178) is specific and ample as to the Johan- 
nean authorship and general acceptance. It would 
seem probable, therefore, that a book accepted as the 
work of the apostle John by Tatian (between 150 and 
170) would be known to Justin Martyr, who was the 
teacher of Tatian. The interval of time between the 
Apology of Justin (A. D. 138-147) and the Diatessaron 
of Tatian is not long. At the date of the latter the 
Gospel of John was everywhere accepted. How 
could a forgery have gained currency between the date 
of Justin's Apology aud the appearance of the Dia- 
tessaron? Dr. Ki. A. Abbott, in the Brrrannica, 
makes a full and plausible argument against Justin’s 
knowledge and use of the Gospel of John. But Prof. 
Kara Abbot, the distinguished Unitarian Biblical 
scholar in Harvard University, published as his last 
work a small volume on The Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel: External Evidences, which fully, fairly, and 
with an affluence of citation, answers every objection 
raised in the BrrrannicaA. The argument cannot be 
given in detail, but as this most valuable and learned 
monograph is not properly known, it is well to cite in 
full the summing up of the case respecting Justin 
Martyr's knowledge of this Gospel. ‘We find,” 
Prof. Ezra Abbot says, ‘‘ (1) That the general reception 
of our Four Gospels as sacred books throughout the 
Christian world in the time of Irenzeus makes it almost 
certain that the ‘Memoirs called Gospels, composed’ 
by Apostles and their companions,’ which were used by 
his early contemporary, Justin Martyr, and were read in’ 
the Christian churches of his day as the authoritative: 
records of Christ’s life and teaching, were the same 
books; (2) That this presumption is confirmed by the 
actual use which Justin made of all our Gospels, 
though he has mainly followed, as was natural, the 
Gospel of Matthew, and his direct citations from the 
Gospel of John, and references to it, are few ; (3) That 
it is still further strengthened, in respect to the Gospel 
of John, by the evidence of its use between the time 
of Justin and that of Irenzeus, both by the Catholic 
Christians and the Gnostics, and especially by its in- 
clusion in Tatian’s Diatessaron; (4) That of the two 
rincipal assumptions on which the counter-argument is 
ounded, one (that Justin's description of the manner 
of the teaching of Jesus shows that he did not know 
the Fourth Gospel] is demonstrably false, and the other 
fos if he used it at all he would have used it more] 
less ; and (5) That the particular objections to the’ 
view that Justin included the Gospel of John in his 
‘Memoirs’ are of very little weight. We are author- 
ized then, I believe, to regard it in the highest degree 
robable, if not morally certain, that in the time of 
vastin Martyr the Fourth Gospel was generally re- 
ceived as the work of the apostle John”’ (Author- 
ship, ete., pp. 79, 80). The learning of Ezra Abbot 
is evinced in his treatment of this question ; his can- 
dor is transparent, and of theological bias there could 
be no suspicion in his case. : , 
But it can be claimed that the Gnostic sects flourish- 
ing during the lifetime of Justin Martyr accepted 
and used the Fourth Gospel as the work of the apos- 
tle John. The evidence from Hippolytus seems quite 
clear that Basilides and Valentinus befure the middle 
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of the second century used this Gospel without ques- 
tion, As it was an armory of attack for their ortho- 
dox opponents, the fact that they did vot deny its au- 
thority seems conclusive against every attempt to prove 
a later origin than the apostolic -. Were it forged 
or altered to sustain orthodoxy, these heretics would 
have so asserted. Furthermore the development of 
heresies (or even differences of opinion) requires time, 
Since these Guostics used the Gospel of Johu without 

uestion as well as their opponents, at no time during 
the development of this difference could a spurious 
Gospel have been palmed off as written by John. In 
view of this it is impossible to date the Gospel in the 
second century. ‘Those who will not accept it as genu- 
ine still claim as late a date as A. D, 110 or 115, but 
with no positive evidence to support this view, an 
without toi able to find any one who could have 
written such a work. 


But suppose it were written 
(that is, forged) in a. D. 115. There were 
thousands ot Christians then living who had known 
the apostle John. How could a forgery at that time 
have obtained universal acceptance? In Ephesus, a 
great commercial city, where John had been living, 
some one would have detected the fraud, “Only when 
we can believe that the Christians of that age were as 
eredulous in their faith as the modern opponents of 
this Gospel are credulous in their unbelief, can we re- 
gard aa a date for the Gospel as in the slightest de- 
gtee probable. Prof. Ezra Abbot calls attention to 
some of the closing words of the Fourth Gospel (“and 
we know that his testimony is true "’ ) as containing an 
** attestation to the truth and genuineness of the 
pel."’ Such an attestation would never have been ap- 
pended to a forged document. 

B. Internal Evidence,—Here we are confronted 
even more directly with the alternative, truth or fraud. 
The moral tone of the Gospel is such that a forgery 
seems a qomee! ga monstrosity. Yet the author so 
describes himself, without any immodesty or self-as- 
sertion, as to convey everywhere the jimpression that 
he was ** the belov Senge. ’ The objections raised 
from the assumed contradictions to the synoptic nar- 
ratives have been repeatedly answered. | 

The positive internal evidence is derived (1) from 
the style, which points to the author asa Hebrew Jew 
eee Hellenist) who was yet familiar with the Greek 

guage from long residence in a city where that lan- 
guage was spoken, The simple structure also points to 
an man. There is no one who so well suits these 
indications as the apostle John. 

(2) That the anthor had lived in Palestine is also 
evident from many local allusions, and from the fa- 
miliarity with Jewish usages. It has been objected (by 
Matthew Arnold among others) that he refers to these 
matters as a foreigner might do. But the Gospel, it 
is claimed by all, was written after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, when Jewish usage was comparatively un- 
known in Asia Minor, and explanation was required, 
The knowledge of Jewish affairs in the time of Christ, 
evinced by the author, is strikingly minute. 

(3) The evidence that the author was an eye-wit- 
ness of many of the events he records.is obvious even 
to a careless reader of the Gospel. He refers to per- 
sons, what each one said, as the synoptists do not. 
Well-nigh every chapter contains some mark that sug- 
gests the presence of the author. Not only so, but he 
speaks of himself as present, claims especially to tell 
what he has seen. ‘* Here we are driven to the alter- 
native: either the writer was a true witness of what 
he relates, or he was a false witness who wrote down a 
deliberate lie’’ (Schaff ). 

(4) The writer intimates again and again that he 
was one of the Twelve. He tells what the others said, 
naming one and another. He modestly conceals his 
own name, but in so doing all the more conclusively re- 
veals his own person, It can scarcely be denied that 
the anthor meant to convey the impression that he was 
the apostle Juhn. Murcoyer, the explanations he in- 


‘ serts, the tone of authority he sometimes 
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assumes, go 

hee show a peter knew here yo ee ons 
ing it) one who was recogn’ as enti to 

| Laeger ela The probability that any one py 

thus successfully person: the apostle in a literary 


forgery is very small; that any one in the uarter 

of the second century could have done it seem 

inane save to those who have prejudged the case. 
‘he argument from internal ev ™m e 

by a citation from Pres. T. W. Dwight (Godet’s Com- 

mentary on the G of John, Amer. od. PP. 511, 

512): ‘There is no doubt that the author of this Gos- 


e penetrated in his thought into the centre of the 
hristian system, as it has been understood by the 
church, he question of the authorship becomes, 
therefore, one of gravest importance. If the author 
was that most intimate disciple of Jesus of whom the 
book speaks so frequently, he gained his conception of 
st and the new faith from the Lord himself, and 
could not be mistaken. His book is the flower and 
consummation of the apostolic thought. It is in the 
truest and highest sense iaepieed oF God. The at- 
tempt to deny the m is a oe 80 800n as 
this Gospel is established on a firm foundation. In 
view of this fact, it may well seem divinely ordered 
that the book should stand in the world as it has ever 
done, bearing within itself its own evidence. The 
writer of it, in addressing the readers for whom his 
first Epistle was intended, says that he writes that which 
he has seen an . in order that. they may have fel- 
lowship, as he himself has, with the Father and with his 
Son Jesus Christ. It is a wonderful fact in the history 
of the centuries which have passed since he wrote, that 
those who have been by his story to believe 
and who have been conscious, as the result of their 
faith, that they had ey tages Asp God, have had an 
abiding confidence that he told of what he had heard 
and seen, and that it is those who have rejected the doc- 
trine and the peculiar life, who have questioned the re- 
ality of the author’s experience as the disciple whom 
Jesus loved. The past may give us confidence in the 
future ; and we may safely predict that, until the in- 
ner life of the author ceases to bear this witness, he 
and his Gospel will be among the unshaken pillars of 
the church. 

7. The Acts of the Apostles.—That this book was 
written by Luke, the companion of Vaul, is sug, 
by internal evidence, and tess been supported 
ternal evidence from the earliest times. But. the 


Here, as in the case of the aoe super 
as been ac- 


where ‘* we’’ is uke, but the 
book has been edited by a later hand in the second cen- 
tury. It contains a basis of truth, but is not all of 
it historical. F : 

But the clumsiness of this theory is mene even 
to Renan. If the integrity of the book be accepted, 
the whole of it must be ascribed to Luke. The date 
would seem to be not much later than a. D. 63, at 
which time the narrative ends, somewhat abruptly. 
The positive proofs of the authenticity of the entire 
narrative are very strong, No other historical book of 
the New Testament, touches upon so many points where 
verification from other sources is possible. The titles 
ay plied to magistrates in the different cities. the topo- 
graphieal allusions, the hints of local usage, the itinera- 
ries—all these in hundreds of instances have been 
proven acenrate, even when imperfect knowledge had 
' previously indicated that the author had made a mis- 


cepted 


‘take. (In Schaft’s History of the Christian Church, 
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Vol. L, Pp. 732-736, fourteen of these confirmatory ' 


facts are di ) ; 

Objections have been raised to the reports of the 
discourses recorded in this book. But a caretul com- 
parison of the es of Peter and Paul respectively 
with the writing of these apostles confirms the ac- 
curacy of the author of the Acts. Indeed the investi- 
gations have gone further : it has been shown that the 
different discourses attributed to Paul give evidence in 
style of the presence and absence of Luke, of the cir- 
cumstances connected with their delivery as stated in 
the Acts. Objection has been made to the substance 
of these discourses, as indicating a ‘* purpose’’ in the 
author vho records them. This is an echo of the Tii- 
bingen theory. he entire narrative has such marks of 
eandor that it seems hologically impossible for'the 
author to have disto: the language of the apostles 
to serve his own theological or literary pu ** Eix- 
amine and compare the secular historians from Herod- 
otus to Macaulay, and.the church historians from Ku- 
sebiusto Neander, and Luke need not fear a comparison. 
No history of thirty years has ever been written so 
truthful and impartial, so important and interesting, 
so healthy in tone and hopeful in spirit, so aggressive 
and yet so genial, so cheering and inspiring, so replete 
with lessons of wisdom and encouragement for work 
in spreading the gospel of truth and peace, and yet 
withal so simple and m as the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. It is the best as well as the first manual of 
church history "’ (Schaff, ibid., p. 739). 

8. ison with the Literature of the sub-Apos- 
tolic Age.—Accepting as proven the genuineness of 
the twenty-seven constituting the New Testa- 
ment, we may call attention to the facts respecting the 
Christian literature of the succeeding age. he addi- 
tions to this literature recently discovered have already 
been referred to. One and all of the Christian writings 


of the ion succeeding the apostles fall immeas- 
urably below the New Testament literature. That 
some of the former were highly esteemed for a time 


in the Christian Church is well known, but they were 
never exalted to a level with the New Testament by 
any formal act or general consent. So soon as 
controversy arose the question of authoritative 
writings was considered, the canon of the New Testa- 
ment was formed, and with little difficulty (see article 
Canon). But the fact on which emphasis must be 

ut is this: is an obvious descent from the 
New Testament to the apostolic fathers, that no one 
in the first half of the second nag Meters as an 
author capable of writing any of the books of the New 
Testament. While aa of the church rightly 
reviews the whole question of the origin and authority 
of the New Testament books, added to the historical 
evidence there is this obvious difference in the litera- 
ture to give internal attestation. The proof of the ex- 
istence of the sun is its shining ; the. New Testament 
shines by its own light. 

IL The Preservation of the New Testament Text.— 
This study is called “‘ textual criticism,’’ in distinction 
from the “higher criticism.’’ Both are necessary, but 
they differ in theiraim. The higher criticism discusses 
the origin of the books, the lower (or textual) criticism 
seeks only to discover a pure and entire text. Hence 
it deals only with positive evidence, allows no conject- 
ural emendation, and never impugns the authority of 
a book, questioning only whether the very words have 
been preserved uncorrupted. As is well known the 
sources for determining the exact words of the New 
Testament are vastly Better than in the case of any 
other book. The very extent of our authorities has 
multiplied minor variations ; yet despite all this, the 
number of various readings is not proportionately so 
great as in the works of some classical authors of 
which few manuscripts exist. 

The subject of New Testament textual criticism 
has been treated by Prof. W. Robertson Smith in 


the Brrrannica (article Brsie) ; but during the years | 
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since that volume was- published tlle has been a 
remarkable advance in this science. A tew old manu- 
scripts have been discovered (notably Codex Rossan- 
ensis), but the main progress has been in the recogni- 
tion of correct principles. The discovery of Aleph 
by Tischendorf and the prblication of B (Vaticanus) 
at Rome virtually revolutionized the entire estimate of 
manuscript authority. When Prof. W. Robertson 
Smith wrote, the effect of the use of these two manu- 
scripts had not yet been fully manifest. The publica- 
tion of the Greek Testament of Westcott and Hort 
and of the Revised English version of the New Testa- 
ment (in 1881) mark the great advance, We may add 
that the Prolegomena to Tischendorf's Greek Testament 
have been edited by Prof. C. R. Gregory gor of 
Leipsic), the first part appearing in 1884, The Re- 
vised version conveys to the general reader the results 
obtained by the textual critics who have 
learned works just named. The princip 
may be briefly stated. 

The Tagg of Textual Criticism.—It has long 
been seen that the ancient authorities represent 
three groups of evidence: one from Alexandria, 
the second from the Western Church, and the third 
coming to us from Constantinople. The first seems 
to be the purest, the second is full of minor varia- 
tions (in both Greek and Latin), but very valuable 
as indicating the origin of various readings. The 
third (called. Byzantine, Constantinopolitan, and, in 
its older forms, Antiochian and Syrian) seems to have 
undergone more changes, owing to the attempts at 
harmonizing, smoothing, and polishing the text. The 
modern school of textual critics agree in giving more 
weight to the oldest manuscripts, and also in attempt- 
ing a classification (or genealogy) of the various forms 
of the text. On this theory of evidence the immense 
number of Jater cursive manuscripts loses its weight. 


paler the 
es and results 


Itis further a that each variation must be sepa- 
Ser! discussed, and that a when the authorities are 
nearly of the same weight should internal grounds be 


considered. 

But Westcott and Hort have developed a fuller 
theory. They accept four groups, one named by them 
‘*‘neutral,’’ representing the earliest form of tran- 
scribed text accessible tous. The chief authority in 
this group they claim is the Codex Vaticanus (B). 
They also accept the view that the Syrian text is later 
than the others, having undergone a revision in the 
third century. Hence that it is of little value when 
not agreeing with any of the others, but very useful 
in enabling us to choose between variations in the pre- 
Syrian texts. Practically their theory makes B out- 
weigh all other authorities, and their Greek Testa- 
ment rarely omits to notice the readings of B, even 
when they are not placed in the text. The views of 
Westcott. and Hort have been strongly opposed, and 
the two weak points (a neutral group, and a Syrian 
revision) have been objected to by those who accept in 
the main the practical results of their labors. On the 
other hand Tischendorf, while presenting a text nearly 

ing with Westcott and Hort, is too apt to follow 
‘Ale h this own discovery), and in the Gospels to adopt 
ieailic that differ from the gees carport Yet 
Tre ites, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, with most 
ps scholars, are in substantial agreement as to the 
defects of the received text and the weight of the 
older authorities. 

The Revised Version does not follow any one of these 
editors. The questions of text were discussed in both 
the English and American companies, so far as 
they could affect the English rendering. No attempt 
was made to revise the Gosek text as such; but the 
Revised New Testament, as may readily be seen 
accepts in the main the judgment of the textual 
crities named above. It is probably nearer to Tregelles 
than to Tischendorf, and nearer to Westcott and Hort, 
though often dissenting from the latter. More 
remains to be done; yet there can be no question 
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that there is now er ; \ 
this department than ever ‘er oat It is quite signifi- 
cant that recent German scholars have recognized the 
great value of the text of Westcott and Hort. The 
s0-called conservative school of critics, who uphold the 
Syrian text, often urging that it has been endeared to 
s0 many generations of Christian people, must neces- 
sarily fight a losing battle, The modern textual critics 
are not attempting to do anything else than to restore 
the ipsixsima verba of the word of God. 

Conclusion.—The great progress in textual criticism, 
far from weakening our confidence in the New Testa- 
ment, confirms it. (1) The positive evidence of the 
care bestowed upon the text and its substantial purity 
show that we can trust it as we can no other ancient 
literature. (2) The number of variations has helped, 
not hindered, the establishment of a correct text on 
adequate evidence. (3) The spirit in which textual 
criticism has been conducted is in sharp contrast with 
the wild theories of the “higher enticism.”” The 
former has been investigated in a purely scientific, 
yet reverent, method. (4) The Christian public has 
not yet accepted the results as embodied in the Revised 
New Testament. But this should not be regarded as 
discouraging. It was several centuries before Knglish 
Biblical schulars dared to question the accuracy of the 
so-called Received Text (Stephens, 1550). 

A long process of education as to the basis of the 
correct text will be required for the general Christian 
public, That the trath will ultimately win we cannot 
doubt, especially in view of the present movement to- 


ward popular study of the Bible. ‘M. B. R.) 
EWTON, JOHN, engineer and ae , was born 

at Norfolk, Va., Aug. 24, 1823. e graduated at 

West Point in 1842 and entered the U. 8. engineers. 


He was engaged chiefly in the construction of fortifica- 
tions on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts until the outbreak 
of the civil war. In 1861 he was chief engineer of the 
departments of Pennsylvania and the Shenandoah 
until August, when he was made brigadier-general of 
volunteers and commanded the defences of Washing- 
ton. In McClellan's Peninsular campaign Gen. New- 
ton was engaged at Gaines’ Mills and Glendale, and 
afterwards at South Mountain and Antietam. At 
Fredericksburg, Dec. 13, 1862, he commanded a divi- 
sion, and in March, 1863, was promoted gy Fearn 
During the battle of Chancellorsville he stormed 
Marye Heights, May 3, 1863. At Gettysburg he suc- 
ceeded to the command of the First corps, July 2, 
1863, which he held until March, 1864, when he was 
transferred to Gen. Sherman's command. He took 
part in the Atlanta campaign, and afterwards held 
commands in Florida until 1866, when on the reduction 
of the army he returned to the engineer corps with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. He became colonel in 1879 
and chief of engineers in 1884. Among the important 
works condacted by him were: the removal of the ob- 
structions at Hell Gate and other points on East Riser 
the improvement of Hudson River, and of the channe' 
between Staten Island and New Jersey (See HELu 
Gate Improvements). The final explosion at Flood 
Rock took place Oct. 10, 1885, and thereafter Gen. 
Newton was engaged in improvements of the channels 
around New York antil his retirement on Aug. 27, 
1886. A year later he was appointed commissioner 
of public works in New York city. 

EW YORK. This State, by its population and 
Bee Vol. XVII wealth, still justifies its claim to the 
p. 450 (p. 402 title of the ** Empire State."” The last 

; ). federal census shows, that havin 

Am. KRep.). OWS, ga 


»pulation of 5,082,871, it —— 
Pennsylvania (he second State) by 799,980, and Ohio 
(the third State) by 1,884,809, fe is entitled to 34 


members of the U. 8. House of Representatives. To- 
gether with Vermont and Connecticut it forms the 


second judicial circuit of the United States; and it is remaining $6,644,310 is the canal de 
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ment atnong experts in} marshal and a district attorney for each judicial dis- 


trict. 

The first governors entered upon their office on July 

Ist following their election ; : 
but since 1823 the date has 
been Jan. 1. The term of 
office was two years down 
to 1879, since which date 
the term has three 
years. The lieutenant-gov- 
ernors have been chosen at 
the same elections with the 
governors, and their terms 
of office have been the same 
as those of the governors. . — 
Every alternate year the following State officers are 
elected by the people : comptroller, treasurer, attorney- 
general, secretary of state, and State engineer and 
surveyor. The secretary of state keeps the State 
archives, and is custodian of the great seal of the 
State, which (by recent enactment, 1883) has been 
carefully defined. 

Finances.—The report of the State treasurer for 1888 
showed that there was a balance of $3,378,540.36 in 
the treasury, Jan. 1, 1888. The following table shows 
the receipts and disbursements for the fiscal year end- 
ing Oct. 1, 1887: 


Receipts, Payments. 
General fund .......0¢.ssseseee $9,526,251.91 599,886.10 
Common school fund....... 298,084. 254,519.16 
College land serip fund... 21,439.07 3, 569,827.49 
Literature fund ..... ........ 313,766.32 310,554.51 
Military record fund........ 2,881.73 023. 
U.S. deposit fand.........00 727.80 19,327. 
Free school fund. ........... 3,717,749.68 1,574.71 
Canal fUnd ....cccseseeeerere  3,590,523.80 — 3,671,735.53 
Woman’s monument fund. 42.00 


Total...sesseens soseeeeee$17 829,467.11  $16,771,448.98 


There was received from the earnings of the State 
risons during the year, $1,111,823.59; State tax, 

g 805,400.78 ; tax on organization of corporations, 

$201,663.99 ; corporation tax, $1,239,864, 16. 

The comptroller valued the investments at the close 
of the fiscal year as follows: common school fund, 
$3,930,657.39; U. 8. deposit my $4,017, 220.71 ; 
literature fund, $284,201.30 ; Reg scrip fund, 
$474,409.12; canal debt sinking fund, $4,061,188, 84, 
Total, $12,767,677.36. Recent laws have authorized 
the investment of the money of various State funds 
in the public securities of the villages, towns, citi 
and counties of this State. The wider range o 
investments thus sanctioned has made it practica- 
ble to secure substantially better rates of interest than 
could otherwise have been obtained. At the same 
time the use of these moneys in the discriminat- 
ing purchase of local securities has inured to the ben- 
efit of thriving and solvent cities and villages, For 
1888 the State tax is $9,075,046.08, the rate being 2 
mills, and the valuation $3,361,128,177, the tax to 
devoted as follows : school purposes, $3,697,240.99; 
canals, including. canal debt, $2,352,789.73; general 

urposes, $3,025,015.36. Total, $9,075,046.08. The 

irect school tax for 1887 produced $3,708,384.69. The 
total expenditure from the State treasury for educa- 
tional p was $4,152,874.65. The total expen- 
diture, State and local, for the maintenance of schools 
was $14,461,774.94. Setting aside the general fund debt 
for Indian annuities, the principal of which amounts to 
but $122,694.87, the gross State debt upon Sept. 30, 
1887, was $7,444,310, of which sum $800,000 is the 
amount outstanding of the debt created to proyide for 
the payment of the Niagara Reservation awards in 1885, 
which mature at the rate of $100,000 per annum. The 
the last of which 


itself divided into southern, northern, and eastern judi- | matures in October, 1893, and which has been reduced 


cial districts of the same court, There is a 


. 8. i during the fiscal year by $1,660,200. 


receipts 
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from taxes upon corporations have been somewhat re- 
duced by smaller revenues from insurance companies. 
A new law, imposing a tax of 5 per cent. upon the 
receipts for admission to race-tracks, brings about 
,000 into the treasury, which amount is disbursed 
by the State va aig oe Society in the form of prizes 
for improving breeds of cattle, sheep, and horses 
at the various county fairs throughout. the State. 
The interest derived from State funds largely exceeds 
$200,000. The prosperity indicated in State affairs and 
the reduction of the indebtedness to so insignificant a 
point have not been attained by any sa:rifice of sub- 
stantial = soapy by unduly withholding effort in 
any direction. the contrary the past four years 
comprise a period of peculiar and wise liberality in 
certain respects. The gross amount appropriated 
from the general fund during those years for land pur- 
chases and for construction of buildings exceeds 
$8,500,000. This sum is the more notable as construc- 
tion appropriations for the new capitol have been less 
lately 1 in former years, the amount for the four 
ye in question being $2,254,000. Of the remainder 
1,500,000 were expended in the purchase of the Ni- 
Park Reservation. There remain, therefore, 
$4,500,000 appropriated in four years to purchase land 
or for construction for charitable, penal, military, edu- 
construction and 
"Sapo being included in this enumeration. 
Among more important recent appropriations are : 
$300,000 for a new lum for ae criminals ; 
190,000 for the Hudson River State Hospital (popularly 
ave as the papeioctge Sam) : * tyed for the 
asylum just proj at rg ;_ $120,000 to re- 
build the Gale department of the State Industrial 
at Rochester ; $300,000 for State Prison repairs; 
and $173,000 for additions to the Buffalo Asylum: 
Expenditures of this sort are used to better advantage 
| was true twenty or more years ago. Certain 
charitable institutions then represented an 
poo gn from $2000 to $3500 for each inmate who 
ould be properly accommodated in them. Recently 
similar institutions buildings have been projected 
or erected at a cost of from: $320 to $800 for each in- 
mate, the provision made in these latter instances being 
more than equal to that furnished by the earlier insti- 
tutions or edifices. 

Assessment,—Since 1883 the assessment of real estate 
has increased from $2,557,218,240 to $3,025, 229,788 in 
1887, or $468,011,548, Since 1883 the assessment of 

estate has from $315,039,085 to 
898,389 in 1887, or $20,859,304. The valuation of 
property in 1867 was $1,664,107,725 ; the 
valuation in 1887 was $3,361,128,177—increase in 20 
years, $1,697,020,452. The valuation of taxable per- 
§ property in 1867 was $436,404,633 ; the valuation 
in 1887 was $335,898,389—deerease ‘in 20 years, 
$100,506,244. The valuation of taxable zeal property 
in 1867 was $1,237,703,092 ; the valuation in 1887 was 
$3,025,229,788—increase in 20 years, $1,787,526,696. 
The State tax levied for all purposes in 1867 was 
12,647,218.71; in 1887 was $9,075,046.08—decrease 
tax in 20 y $3,572,172.63. The total amount 


total amount by 
taxes paid by real estate in 20 years, $187,000,000. 
verage iy State tax paid by the personal property 


by the real estate in 20 years $3.48 per cent. 
i —These important public works of the State 
during the year 1887 had accommodated a tonnage over 
5,553,805. For 1884 the tonnage was 5,909,488 ; 1885, 
4,731,784; for 1886 it was 5,293,982.’ These figures 
show that the canal system of the State still retains its 
The tonnage for 1887 was composed as 
follows : Forest products, 1,529,809 ; agricultural prod- 
ucts, 1,590,509; mannfactures, 212,216 ; merchandise, 
$78,734; other articles, 1,842,537. Of this total, 
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3,968,767 tons went east; and 1,585,038 tons went 
west. ‘The total tons carried by the several canals are 
as follows: Erie, 3,840,513; Champlain, 1,229,335; 
Black River, 111,847; Cayuga and Seneca, 195,933; 
Oswego, 176,177. The Legislature of 1887 appropri- 
ated $550,000 to double the capacity of the locks by 
making each one as long again as it is at present. A 
similar appropriation was passed in 1888. Six locks 
on the Erie, near Syracuse, and two locks on the Os- 
wage have been completed, and nearly all the rest are 
under contract. The original Erie Canal was com- 
pleted in 1825, with a capacity for boats carrying 100 
tons. Between 1836 and 1862 the prism wis Benen 
so as to allow the passage of boats carrying 240 tons, 
The following canals, lateral to the Erie, were com- 
Nee at the respective dates given: Cayuga and 

neca, 1828; Oswego, 1828; Chemung, 1831; 
Crooked Lake, 1833; Chenango, 1836; Black River, 
1849; Oneida Lake, 1856; Genesee Valley, 1856. 
Some of the lateral canals are now abandoned. 

Railroads.—The railroads of New York are under 
the 00 oh ee of a board of Railroad Commissioners, 
created by a law of 1882. The commissioners are ap- 
posse by the Governor and confirmed by the Senate. 
Much of the care and responsibility devolving upon 
this board has been removed by the appointment of 
U. 8. Railroad Commissioners, under the Inter-State 
Commerce law.’ The State board of New York has 
paid particular attention to accidents. It finds that the 
principal cause of death and injury to passengers was 
getting on or off trains in motion, and was the result 
of their own want of caution. Employés most fre- 
quently met death by walking on the track. Experi- 
ments were made with patent couplers so as to ensure 
the safety of brakemen. The Legislature has not seen 
fit to pass the recommendations of the board in favor 
of crossings either above or below grade. Bridges 
have been closely inspected by the board ; and atten- 
tion has been called to the desirability of a uniform 
code of rules and signals. The elevated railroads of 
New York have voluntarily reduced their fares to 5 
cents. Qn and after Nov. 1, 1888, it is required that 
all cars shall be heated with steam from the engiue, 
and that stoves shall be no longer allowed. 

The total number of miles of railroad track in New 
York is 12,035; locomotives, 3972; passenger cars, 
4486; freight cars, 148,120; passengers carried, 
81,463,709 ; passengers carried, reduced to a one-mile 
uniformity, 1,839,734,634. Total stock and debts, 
$59,535,294; earnings, $17,801,464; net earnings, 
$4,242,279. 

Banks.—The total amount on deposit Jan. 1, 1888, 
was reported as follows: Savings banks, $590,458,751 ; 
banks of discount and deposit, $193,324,267. ; 
trust companies, $200,087,230.17; safe deposit 
companies, $4,214,504.97. Total, $988,084,753.14. 
One hundred and twenty-five savings banks were in 
existence Jan. 1, 1888, of which 7 were inactive. The 
total amount of resources of the saving banks of the 
State on the morning of Jan. 1, 1888, was $590,458,751 ; 
Jan. 1, 1887, $568,286,867 ; showing a net increase for 
the year of $22,171,884. e increase during the year 
1886 was $33,750,234, and during the year 1885 it was 
$28,609,137. On Jan. 1, 1878, the total amount of 
resources of the savings banks of the State was 
$346,726,202, showing a net increase in ten years of 

243,732,549. The total estimated value of real estate 
held by savings banks of the State Jan. 1, 1888, was 
$7,736,103. Of this amount $6,730,439 represented 
the aggregate estimated value of bank buildings. The 
remaining amount, $1,005,664, is the estimated value 
of real estate which had been acquired under foreclos- 
ure proceedings. On Jan. 1, 1888, the savings banks 
held $5,776,048 in cash, and had $33,630,607 deposited 
with State and national banks and trust companies 1n- 
corporated under the laws of this State, making a total 
of $39,406,650. On Jan. 1, 1887, it was $36,652,120, 
indicating an increase of $2,774,530. The deposits 
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held by the savings banks of the State on Jan. 1, 1888, 
amounted to $505,078,751. On Jan. 1, 1887, they 
were $482,486,730, showing an increase during the 
year of $22,531,021, which sum includes $16,731,002 
of acoumulated interest which was credited to deposi- 
tors, leaving a net increase of deposits during the year 
of $5,800,019. During the year 1887 the savings banks 
received $179,021,049 from depositors, and paid to 
them $173,070,683. A constant effort is making to 
enlarge the scope of investments for savings institu- 
tions. In 1887 a law was passed changing the legal 
status of building and loan associations and their mode 
of doing business. Among the amendments is one 
which allows such associations to do a savings bank 
business upon proper guarantees to the superintendent 
of the banking department. ‘The number of banks of 
deposit and discount operated under the State laws is 
greater at the present time than it has been at any 
period subsequent to March 9, 1865, the date of the 
passage by the Legislature of the act enabling the con- 
version of State banks into national banks. Since Oct. 
1, 1886, the unprecedented number of 16 new State 
banks has been organized and entered upon active bus- 
iness. Un Oct. 1, 1887, the total of loans and discounts 
in State banks was $115,042,599, out of the total 
resources, $190,954,547. Among the liabilities were : 
aggregate capital, $23,330,700; surplus, $7,484,780 ; 
undivided profits, $6,831,848; due to depositors, 
$139,035,151. During 1887 the aggregate resources 
of the banks increased $11,707,273; the increase in 
deposits was $8,618,499; in joans and discounts, 
$4,502,888, and in capital, $1,235,000; the increase in 
surplus fund was $839,188, and in undivided profits, 
$788,173; the increase in cash items was $6,332,801 ; 
the amount due from directors increased $721,528 ; 
overdrafts, $11,244; amount due from trust compa- 
nies, State, national, and private banks and brokers, 
$936,421, and U. S. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of national banks, $488,876; the increase in 
bonds and mortgages was $59,857, and in amount due 
to trust companies, State, national, and private banks 
and brokers, $129,433; in miscellaneous liabilities, not 
classified, there was a net increase of $232,994, and in 
loss and expense, $13,368. During 1887 the net -de- 
crease in specie was $869,968, and in stocks and bonds, 
$408,898; the decrease in real estate was $17,492. 
The amount due to the treasurer of the State of New 
York decreased $21,674, and the amount due individ- 
uals and corporations other than banks and depositors, 
$114,333. The net increase in the capital stock of 
banks, banking associations, and individual bankers was 
$1,235,000. Of this amount $470,000 was capital of 
new associations ; $400,000 resulted from the increase 
of the capital stock of the Bank of the State of New 
York from $800,000 to $1,200,000. 

Insurance.—A lav of 1887 reduced the number of 
poor co-operative and assessment life and casualty com- 
panies, and thus op ager the quality of those that 
remained. It was also Drees that all fire policies 
written in the State shall hereafter be of a uniform 
style and printed in large type. For 1887 the net in- 
crease in life companies was 81,372 in policies, and 
$252,081 ,384 in insurance. The number of such com- 
yanies is 29, having assets, $595,679,478; reserve, 


516,966,750 ; surplus, $72,427,666. The number of fi- | bo 


delity and casualty companies is 10; assets, $7,738,512 ; 
reserve, $2,516,933 ; surplus, $1,162,130. The number 
of co-operative companies is 171; assets, $10,829,468, 
and total liabilities, $4,654,823. There are 166 fire 
companies; assets, $207,159,925 ; surplus, $57,559,780. 
The number of marine companies is 16, with assets, 
$22,286,114 ; surplus, $14,250,457. A law of 1884 has 
now become operative requiring that the standard for 
the valuation of life policies and obligations shall be 
the actuary, or combined experience table of mortality, 
with interest at 4 per cent. per annum. Companies 
of other States are treated with the same measure that 
they rendet to New York companies in their respective 
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States. Assessment associations are now required to 
file their preliminary papers with the superintendent 
of the insurance department. A comparison of the 
business done in 1887 shows that the fire and marine 
companies fell away nearly $1,400,000. The fire pre- 
miums received were $18,425,955.69 ; fire losses paid, 
$13,419,011.99; fire losses incurred, $13,937,470.98. 
The estimated amount of expenses for the transaction 
of this business is $5,527,786.72, which, if added to 
the i losses, makes a_ total of $19,465,257.70, 
showing as compared with the premium receipts an 
apparent loss of $1,039,302.01. : 
*risons.—Three prisons are in operation: Sing 
Sing, having 1425 convicts in the year 1887; Auburn, 
1111; and Dannemora, 760. Female convicts are sent 
to the several county penitentiaries. Under the con- 
tract. system (by which the labor of every convict - 
brought to the State an average of 40 cents per day) 
the prisons had more than sustained themselves in the 
years between 1881 and 1886. But since the passage 
of the law abolishing contract labor there has been a 
deficit—that for 1887 having been $60,049, and that 
for 1888 being still greater. A commission appointed 
in 1886 to investigate and recommend a substitute for 
contract labor gave nothing practical in its report. In 
the meantime the labor agitators had demanded still 
further concessions, and the State account system (the 
successor of the contract system) was ished. 
Then it was enacted, at the extra session of the Legis- 
lature of 1888, that no machinery whatever should be 
used in the prisons, and that all the output should be 
of articles and materials for use in the several institu- 
tions of the State. This has resulted in the idleness 
of thousands of the convicts. a 
Labor Matters.—In 1883 a bureau of the statistics 
of labor was established under a commissioner who is 


charged with the duty of collecting and presenting to 
the islature statistical details as to strikes all 
other phases of labor, together with the cause of the 
same. The later reports of the commissioner show 


that strikes have diminished in number. In 1886 
there was created a board of three commissioners of 
mediation and arbitration to hear and consider appeals 
from local boards, and to investigate such cases. The 
board nef subpcena witnesses, but it has no power to 
decide a dispute. Still it is claimed that the board has 
exercised a deterrent influence upon elements that 
otherwise would have made much more of a 

ance; and to its action is attributed the decreased 
number of strikes. In fact, many of the difficulties 
that arose were amicably settled between the em- 
ployers and the employed after a brief hearing before 
the board. 

‘The civil service is in charge of a board of three com- 
missioners. Elaborate reports have been made, but it 
must be confessed that the reform cannot be carried on 
until the board is made absolutely independent of the 
Governor, at whose will each member retains his office. 

Sanitary Affairs.—A State Board of Health has 
been in existence since 1880. Great progress has been 
made in examining the drainage and sewerage of un- 
healthy localities ; and also in applying scientific prin- 


ciples to the choice of water supplies. The advances 
of cholera and yellow fever are dady watched by the 

ard. Many specimens of beer and adulterated food 
and drugs have been analyzed and as evidences 
for prosecution before the law. department re- 
lating to vital statisties has been improved and 


every case of virulent or contagious disease has been 
examined with care. It is recommended that the 
Quarantine station, in New York harbor, be demol- 
ished, and that the cottage plan be substituted. 
Charitable Institutions.—The institutions subject to 
the visitation of the State Board of Charities are as 
follows: 1. Those established and conducted hy the 
State; 2. Those provided for and supported by coun- 
tics and cities ; and, 3. Those under the direction and 
management of incorporated benevolent organizations. 
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The first comprises hospitals and asylums for the in- 
sane, institutions for the blind, deaf and dumb, disa- 
bled soldiers and sailors, idiotic and feeble-minded, and 
houses of refi and reformatories; the second, 
county and city poor-houses and alms-houses, with 
their infirmary insane departments ; and the third, 
orphan asylums and homes for the friendless, and spe- 
cial and hospitals and dispensaries. The ad- 
niinistration of out-door medical and other poor relief 
devolves upon the local officers of the poor of the 
various counties, cities, and towns, and the expense 
of this mode of relief is levied and raised by tax as- 
sessed upon these localities. The appraised value of 


$53,742,535.58 as against 
$59 138,192.45, as appraised Oct. 1, 1886, viz. :’ By 
the State, $11,187,649.80 ; by counties, $2,751 ,894.6 ; 
by cities, $4,348,500; by incor nevolent asso- 
ciations, $35,454,490.92. Their reported indebtedness 
then was $3,191,097.97 as against 161,994.81, their 
indebtedness Oct. 1, 1886. ‘The reported total receipts 
for charitable and correctional purposes in the State, 
for the fiseal year ending Sept. 30, 1887, were $13,635,- 
305.95, as against $13,362,659.61, the receipts for the 
revious year being an increase of $272,646.34, derived 
m the following sources: From the State, $1,412,- 
283.95; from counties, $1,843,588.18; from cities, 
pana pack from individuals for the support and 
care of inmates, $751,295.49; from contributions, do- 
nations, and legacies, $1,558,934.72; from the income 
on investments, $483,745.09; from all other sources, 
$4,292.689.02. The reported total expenditures for 
charitable and correctional purposes in the State for 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1887, were $12,574,074.67, 
as against $12,027,990.01, the ear oacted for 1886, 
or an increase of $546,084.66. ‘The number of bene- 
ficiaries in the care of the various charitable and re- 
arr rat institutions of the State, Oct. 1, 1887, was 
Education.—The educational interests of the State 
are in charge of the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
a which nas in existence more than . naeegul 
regents are to incorporate colleges an 
r and have established uniform conditions on 
which such i nis granted. They inspect the 
academies of the State, prescribe rules for rendering 
their returns, apportion the moneys annually distrib- 
uted among them, and report to the Legislature the 
statistical returns of colleges and academies, with such 
other information and recommendations as they may 
deem proper. Since 1844 they have been trustees, 
io, of the State Library, and since 1845 trustees 
of the State Museum of Natural History. They ap- 
point the librarians and assistants of the Btate library, 
and the staff of the museum. They appoint the ex- 
ecutive committee of the State Normal School at Al- 
bany, in concurrence with the superintendent of Public 
Instruction, who is chairman by virtue of his office. 
fg Aap authorized to confer annually the degree of 
M. D. upon four ms nominated by each of the 
State Medical Societies, and may confer any degree 
above that of A. M. at their discretion. ey are 
also authorized to appoint boards of medical examin- 
ome on their recommendation to confer the degree 
of M.D. Under the rules for admission to the bar 
they hold examinations and give certificates on subjects 
required, as preliminary to studies. The super- 
intendent of Public Instruction has the oversight of 
the public schools. He also appoints State pupils to 
the institutions for the instruction of the deaf and dumb 
and the blind, and visits and inquires into the condi- 
tion and management of these institutions. He ap- 
portions among the counties the number of pupils in 
the State Normal School to which each is entitled. 
He has charge of all the Indian schools in the State ; 
employs local agents to superintend them and _ visit 
them, and directs concerning the erection and repairs 
of their schoul-houses, and determines the branches of 


the aly ng held for charitable and correctional pur- | Of 
1, 1887, was 


oa 
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instruction to be pursued in the schools. Normal 
schools are located in the following places: Albany, 
Brockport, Buffalo, Cortland, Fredonia, Genesee, New 
Paltz, Oswego, Potsdam, Oneonta. Laws have recent 

been passed enlarging the powers of the sineristud: 
ent, and. requiring much more strict examinations 
before diplomas are issued. Graduates of colleges and 
kindred institutions are allowed diplomas without severe 
examination. The superintendent has completed an 
extensive work containing designs for cheap school- 
houses ; and the book has been adopted by the com- 
missioners of the National Bureau of Education. The 
income for public schools in 1887 was $16,433,128. 
this amount there was expended: For teachers’ 
wages, $9,306,425 ; school-houses and sites, $2,394,004 ; 
libraries and apparatus, $400,000. The number o 

school districts is 12,072; teachers, 22,708; children 
between 5 and 21 years of age, 1,763,115; children 
attending school, 1,037,812; log school-houses, 55; 
frame school-houses, 10,128; brick school-houses, 
1420; stone school-houses, 363. Total number of 
school-houses, 11,966. 

Militia.—The military code provides that the “ag- 
gregate force’’ of the National Guards ‘‘in times of 
ape fully armed, uniformed and equipped, shall not 

less than 10,000 and not over 15,000 enlisted men.”’ 
In 1887 the force consisted of 726 officers and 11,909 


enlisted men, aggregating 12,635. The aggregate now 
approximates 13,000 officers and enlisted men. The 
resent at 


prensa reported that there were 
the annual inspection and muster 10,444 officers and 
enlisted men. ere are 15 regiments, 1 battalion and 
44 separate companies of infantry, and 5 batteries of 
polnaeg organized as 4 brigades. Armories and ar- 
senals have been erected in the following places: Buf- 
falo, Rochester, New York, Utica, Syracuse, Auburn, 
Oswego, Watertown, Brooklyn, Newburgh, Kingston, 
Binghamton, Troy, Flushing, Oneonta, intra, Wal- 
ton. The fullowing armories are now to be erected, 
under recent acts of the Legislature: Saratoga Springs, 
Mount Vernon, Hoosick Falls, Albany. The Reming- 
ton rifle is still in use; but it is likely to be superseded 
with rifles of a smaller calibre, such as are used by the 
U. 8. army. A State camp of instruction has been 
established at Peekskill, in which nearly half of the 
militia are instructed every year. Recent reports show 
that, in the civil war, the State of New York fur- 
nished one-sixth of all the troops comprising the Union 
army. During that war the State furnished 20 major- 
generals and 97 brigadier-generals, and 65 New Yorkers 
were brevetted major-generals, and 220 brigadier-gen- 
erals of volunteers, and 115 received the U. S. medal 
of honor for bravery and distinguished services in the 
field. In the numbers brevetted only those who did 
not obtain the full rank are included. 

Judiciary.—In 1846 the present Supreme Court was 
conesitatedl. to exercise the powers of the Supreme 
Court, the Court of Chancery, and the Circuit Court, 
as exercised at that time. This court has general juris- 
diction in law and equity. There are 8 judicial districts, 
each one of which has 5 justices, who are elective. 
The district comprising New York city is entitled to 2 
additional justices. The salary is from $6000 to $8500 
with an aileekiied of $1200 for expenses. General an 
special terms of this court are held. The court of last 
resort is known as the Court of Appeals, This consists 
of 7 judges, elected by the whole people of the State, 
one of whom shall hie The rea 4 is 
$10,000, with $500 additional for the chief-judge. The 
term of office in this court and the Supreme Court is 
14 years, with disqualification at the age of 70. The 
Court of Appoale had full power over all decisions of 
the Supreme Court. A quorum is 5 judges, and 4 
must concur in order to pronounce a judgment. ‘The 
Legislature may advance any case from the Supreme 
Court directly to the Court of Appeals. 

Indians.—There are 9 reservations controlled by the 
State and occupied by Indians, of whom there are 
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4707. Efforts have been made periodically by interested 
parties outside to have the State divide the lands in 
severalty am the Indians, the outsiders lying in 
wait to secure perty. is has not been done, 
but a commission mee been appointed to examine into 
the best method of disposing of the reservations and 
of caring for the Indians geverally. > 

Census.—The Constitution of the State requires a 
consus every ten years, which shall be taken midway 
between the decennial censuses of the United States. 
The last State census was taken in 1875—population, 
4,698,958. The U. 8. census of 1880 gave 5,082,871. 
No census was taken in 1885, because the governor re- 
fused to sign a bill relating to the census presented to 
him by the Legislature of that year. The governor 
eslled the Legislature together in extraordinary sessivn 
to pass another bill. The Legislature gave him the 
sume bill, which he once more refused to sign, and no 
bill has been presented to him since that date. ‘The 
probability is that there will be no State census till 
1x95. A new census would give the cities of New 
York, Brooklyn, and Buffalo a much larger representa- 
tion in the Legi re, and the opposition to any cen- 
sus is led by the rural districts, which fear a reduced 
representation. The Senatorial districts still number 
32, and the Assembly (or popular yee 2 districts 
number 120. If the Senatorial and Assembly districts 
were as small as they are in the States of New England, 
the Legislature would have about 1200 or 1500 mem- 
bers, instead of the 160 established by the constitu- 
tion. 

Boundaries.—Slight_ controversies relative to the 
outlines of the State led the Legislature of 1867 to 
direct the regents of the university to examine and 
ascertain the true location of its boundaries. A law 
of 1875 empowered the regents to act in accordance 
with the resolution, and also (in connection with the 
authorities of Pennsylvania and New Jersey) to replace 
any monuments that had been removed. In 1880 the 
regents were authorized to select three of their number 
to confer with commissioners empowered to act for the 
States named. Under the provisions of this law the 
boundary line with New Jersey was completed in 1882, 
and that with Pennsylvania in 1885. 

Cities and Counties.—There are 30 cities in the 
State, as follows: Albany, Amsterdam, Auburn, 
Binghamton, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cohoes, Dunkirk, 
Elmira, Hornellsville, Hudson, Ithaca, Jamestown, 
Kingston, Lockport, Long Island City, Middletown, 
Newb rgh, New York, Ogdensburgh, Oswego, Pough- 
keepsie, Rochester, Rome, Schenectady, Syracuse, 
Troy, Utica, Watertown, Yonkers. The city of Am- 

™m was incorporated by the Legislature in 1887, 
and the cities of Hornellsville, Ithaca, and Middle- 
town in 1888. All of the cities, with the exception 
of Hornellsville and Middletown, have a population 
of over 10,000. The counties still number 60; but 
there is a movement to create Lincoln county out of 
yr a of several counties to the south and west of 
tochester, and rags er gen county near the head- 
waters of the river of that name to the west of Coop- 
erstown. The county of the largest area is St. Law- 
rence, 2880 square miles; and the county of the 
smallest area is Richmond (Staten d, in New 
York harbor), 59 square miles. 

Centennial Celebratins.—Appropriate notice was 
taken of the several battles and the leading civic 
events of the war of the American Revolation that 
took place within the boundaries of the State. The 
centenary of the adoption of the Constitution of the 
State was celebrated at Kingston, where the first State 
government was formed, on July 30, 1877. The ori- 
ginal Senate house is still in existence, A celebration 
of the battle of Oriskany (wherein the American gen- 
eral. Nicholas Herkimer, stopped the British advance 
of St. Leger and the Six Nation Indians to meet Bur- 
goyne near Albany) took place upon the battle-ground 
near Utica, Aug. 6, 1877, and a monument was up- 
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veiled. On Oct. 17 of the same year the centennial of 
the battle of Saratoga (q. v.) took place on the battle- 
ground, and a monument has been erected upon the 
spot. The one-hundredth anniversary of the battle of 

mus Heights was cele Sept. 19th. A monu- 
ment to the massacre was unveiled at Cherry 
Valley, Aug. 15, 1877. During the year 1879 the cen- 


tennials of the advances victories of Sullivan's 
expedition against the Seneca Indians were celebrated 
at Elmira, Waterloo, Geneseo, and Aurora, At the 


centennial of the promulgation of the Federal Consti- 
17, 1887, New York was 


tution in Philadelphia, Sept. 17, 1 ; 

represented officially, and it will give especial attention 
to the centennial, in 1889, of the inauguration of 
George Washington as the first President of the 
United States. The 30th of April in that year has 
already been made a legal holiday. The centennial off 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United States 
by the State of New York was celebrated, at Pough- 
keepsie, July 26, 1888. 

After the completion of the Senate chamber of the 
new capitol at ny in 1881 (see ALBANY) the Senate 
staircase was completed progress made upon the 
tuwer, but for several years no appropriations were made 
owing to a political quarrel between the governor and the 
Legislature. -In 1888 $275,000 were appropriated to 
take down the stone ceiling of the Assembly chamber 
(which had become unsafe owing to faulty construc- 
tion) and to replace it with a ceiling of iron and wood; 
$140,000 were also ae ropriated to finish the rooms set 
apart for the State library, The cost of the building 
to 1888 is $18,000,000. The old ape and State 
library were removed in 1883-4, and the Capitol Park 
has been laid out in harmony with the y Park 
adjoining. 

tecently strict laws forbidding the manufacture or 
sale of oleomargarine have been d 
have been thrown about deer, fish, and other game in 
the Adirondacks and Catskills. Concessions have been 
made to the laboring men in various ways, including 
shorter hours on State work and the requirement that 
(for such work) stone must be cut where it is placed in 
position. A uew law forbids the sale of liquors at or 


near county-fairs. Hanging is su by death 
from electricity, in capital cases, Jan. 1, 1889. 


F. G. M.) 
NEW YORK CITY. The province of New York 
See Vol, Xvir, *28 divided into 12 counties immedi- 
57 “(p. 465 ately upon its final selene by the 
Km. Rep) English in 1683. One of the 12 was 
New York. The original area of this 
county was much larger than the 39 square miles cred- 
ited to it by the State census of 1875. A recent law 
has made the boundaries of the city of New York eo- 
extensive with those of the county, and still more re- 
cent additions north of the Harlem River (known as 
‘*the annexed district’’) make the present area 41} 
square miles. The State census of 1875 made the 
population 1,041,886; that of the United States in 
1880, 1,206,299. No State census was taken in 1885; 
but a fair estimate gives the population in 1888 about 
1,500,000. According to the census of 1880, 727,629 
of the inhabitants were American born, and 478,670 
of foreign birth. Of these, 198,595 were from Ire- 
land, 29,767 from Englahd, 8683 from Scotland, and 
929 from Wales. - any contributed 153,482; 
Italy, 12.233; France, 9910; Russia, 4551; Spain, 
669. There were 17,937 New-Jersey-born New York- 
ers; 11,055 from Pennsylvania; 10,589 from Massa- 
chusetts, Voters re; Oct., 1888, 286,547. 
Government.—The present charter is a law of 1882, 
known as the ‘Consolidation Act.” For a long time 
the mayor had almost absolute power of appointment, 
but later his power was very much restricted. A com- 
mittee of the Legislature, in 1884, made a thorough 
examination of the government of the city, and reco 
mended that the power and responsibility of the mayor 
should be increased; but the recommendation was 
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heeded only so far as to give him power to appoint 
independently of the of aldermen. As an out- 
come of the investigation of the Broadway street rail- 
road franchise a Jaw was enacted, in 1886, that the 
president of the board of aldermen (made elective in 
1884) should be elected for two years, instead of for 
one year; and in 1887 it was enacted that the aldermen 
should number 25, exclusive of the president, and that 
they should hold office for one year. The board of 
lice commissioners consists of 4 members, 2 of whom 
ng to each of the great political parties. It was 
on as a non-partisan board, but as a matter of 


its very constitution, it is a The 
partment is divided between the 
i and a sarge ae of their business‘has 
been in the past to satisfy the claims of the two _po- 
litical whom they represent. The comptroller: 
the chief financial officer, was made elective in 1884; 
and the sheriff is likewise elective. The department 
of public works is administered by a single head ap- 
pointed by the mayor, and pecsptable for cause; and 
the department, of charities and correction, under 3 
commissioners, is constituted in the same way. The 
board of education consists of 21 commissioners, one- 
third of whom go out of office every year. The elec- 
tions are held in November along with the general 
elections for State officers. For election expenses over 
$200,000 are appropriated annually by the city. 
Courts,—The amended jones article of the State 
constitution provides: ‘ Superior Court of the 
City of New York, the Court of Common Pleas for 
the City and County of New York are continued, with 
the powers and jurisdiction they now severally have, 
and such further civil and criminal jurisdiction as may 
be conferred by law.’”’ These courts were reorganized 
in pursuance of this article, under various legislative 
enactments, and by the laws of 1873 were termed 
“* Superior City Courts,’’ and were vested with original 
jurisdiction, at law and in equity, concurrent and co- 
extensive with the Supreme Court, of all civil actions, 
and of all special proceedings of a civil nature. Ap- 
peals are taken directly from these courts to the Court 
ot Appeals of the State. The Court of Common 
Pleas of the City and County of New York is the oldest 
judicial tribunal in the State. It was continued under 
the constitution of 1846. The three judges in office 
when the amended judiciary article was adopted were 
continued, and the ion of three additional judges 
was directed. The Superior Court of the City of New 
York was established by an act passed in 1828. It was 
the principal commercial court. Equity jurisdiction 
was conferred upon it by the judiciary act of 1847. 
Three justices were added in 1849, law and equity 
oe given, and cases were transferred to it from 
e aeons Court. 
‘The fire department consists of 84 steam fire-engines, 
2 water- 32 hook-and-ladder trucks, a life-saving 
corps, 1080 miles of fire-alarm a ee 980 alarm- 
boxes, 260 horses, and 1000 men. It costs $1,700,000 
a year. are 73 companies, making 12 battalions, 
each under a chief of battalion (see Fire). The police 
department has 35 precincts and station-houses, 75 
vatrol- ns, 6 courts, and 3200 men (each getting 
#00 to $1200 a year). The head-quarters is at 300 
ulberry street, where is kept the ‘* Rogues’ Gallery”’ 


or photographs and records of notorious criminals. 
Distances —Battery to City-hall, { mile; to Canal 
street, 14 mile; to Fourth street, 2 miles. Above 
Third street the blocks between the streets bearing 
numbers are £0 to a mile, and the blocks between the 
avenues are 6 to a mile. 
Municipal Buildtnga~Although having a spacious 
City-hall and court-house, in the City-hall park, New 
York pays over $100,000 annually as rental for other 
offices. A new municipal creay | is preted , which 
will also be the terminus of the Brooklyn Bridge and 
the several railroads converging toward that point. 
Finances. —The municipal debt in 1888 is 
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$144,995,641. The assessed value of real estate in 
1887 was $1,254,491,849, a gain of $50,550,784 in one 
year. Nearly half of this gain was above Ki hty-sixth 
street. ‘The total increase for six years, including 1887 
was $277,756,650. The assessed value of personal 
property in 1887 was $246,508,151, an increase of 
about $36,000,000. The total valuation in 1887 was 
$1,500,000,000, an increase of $400,000,000 in ten 
years. The city budget of 1888 was $33,800,000, or 
$2,000,000 greater than in 1887; and the rate of taxa- 
tion was $2.20 per $100, as against $2.16 in 1887. 
~ bay Ba le vis the total amounts allowed 
or an , and the appropriations, respectivel 
exceeding $1,000,000 : api : . 


Objects and Purposes, 1887. 1888, 
on $4,258,527.93  $4,064,179.24 
Tnterest on city debt.............. 7,391,814.39 —_7,116,171.54 
Redemption of city debt........ 975,779.25 —-1,773,884.01 
Public works........... . 2,759,720.00 — 3,180,309.00 
Park department .. - 840,750.00 1,014,650.00 
Charities and correc 1,498,300.00 2,343,372.00 
Police department......... « 4,235,867.06  4,415,255.66 
Street-cleaning department..... 1,050,000.00 —_1,259,459.00 
Fire department..............-.000 1,804,765.00 1,976,492.00 
Board of education.... +» > 3,994,088.00 4,303,167.00 
Salaries, judiciary..... se 1,014,160.00 1,055,540.00 
Asylums, €t0,.....006 s+ + 1,426,076.80 1,142,952.44 

ROGNEE . i Fatésiinscaseee « +0+e34,343,022.55 $37,051,053.93 
Less general fund..........cseseeee 2,500,000.00 3,251,053.93 

ORAL iectence apieienrs tivities .$31,843,022.55 $33,800,000.00 


Port-Officers:—The governor and the Legislature 
appoint certain officers to care for the port of New 
ork. They consist of the health-officer, a captain 
the commissioners of quarantine, the port-warden, an 
the harbor-masters. A law of 1883 abolished the fees 
of the captain and the harbor-masters; and a law of 
1888 abolished the fees of the health-officer, which 
had oceasionally reached $100,000 in a single Pha Tn 
lace of the fees salaries were substituted. The State 
ard of Health has some control over this depart- 
ment, more especially in regard to the prevention of 
the importing and the spread of contagious diseases. 

Steamships and Railroads.—The Cunard line has 
recently added to its fleet the Etruria, which has made 
the fastest time between Queenstown and New York— 
6 days, 1 hour, and 55 minutes. The Anchor line has 
added the City of Rome, the largest passenger steamer 
afloat. Her length is 560 feet and her breadth 52 feet. 
Her engines are of 8000 indicated horse-power, and are 
capable of being worked up to 15,000 horse-power. 
She has accommodations for 480 first-class passengers. 
To the Inman line has been added the City of New - 
York, with longitudinal compartments and twin engines 
which are expected to secure great speed. : 

In 1883 what is known as the West Shore Railroad 
was constructed along the western bank of the Hudson 
River from Weehawken to Albany, and thence west- 
ward to Buffalo. The road is now under a long lease 
to the N. Y. Central Railroad. This road gives direct 
access from Washington and Philadelphia to Saratoga 
and the Adirondacks. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road will have a terminus at Staten Island ; and it 
promises quicker time to Philadelphia and Wash- 


ington. 

oe and Elevated Railroads.—There are over 40 
lines of horse-cars in the city, with the uniform fare of 
5 cents. The omnibuses which formerly crowded the 
streets have been removed, and there is but one line of 
stages, which runs up Fifth avenue to Seventy-second 
street. There are four elevated roads, viz., the Sec- 
ond, Third, Sixth, and Ninth avenue. “All of them 
extend the length of the city, starting from South 
Ferry, which is at the extreme lower end _ ‘I'here are 
ec branch roads to Brooklyn Bridge, the Grand Cen 
tral depot, and other points. The speed ot the trains 
is about 15 miles an hour, The fare on al) the elevated 
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roads is 5 cents, with no extra ch for transfers to 
the lines. The reduction from 10 cents was 
made voluntarily. 


Rapid Transit.—The resources of the elevated rail- 
roads are being taxed to their utmost, and relief is 
sought through another elevated railroad in Fifth 
avenue, the cable railroads already partially in opera- 
tion in the northern districts, and more particularly by 
new roads under the surface, Of the latter there are 
three distinct plans. The first is the Arcade charter to 
construct an underground road through Broadway. 
The second is to build a road under Elm street, to the 
eastward of Broadway ; and the third, that of the City 
ar 5. wat cmap through the blocks to the westward 
of Broadway. : 

Bridges and Tunnels.—The Brooklyn Bridge (see 
Brinoes, Fig. 90) has been completed at a cost of 
$15,500,000; but the methods of its administration 
are not satisfi ry. The age is 5989 feet, and it is 
89 feet wide, It is suspended from 4 steel-wire cables, 
each 16 inches in diameter. In the centre is an ele- 
vated promenade, on each side of which is a railroad 

‘or passenger-cars propelled by a stationary en- 
gine. Outside of the railroad track, on each side, are 
the roadways fur vehicles. From the under side of the 
bridge, in the centre, to the water, is 135 feet. Ordi- 
nary vessels can easily pass beneath. Very large sail- 
ing-vessels have to lower their topmasts to go under. 
The fare for foot ngers is one cent, or if tickets 
are bought, one-fifth of a cent. The single fare on the 
cars is 3 cents, or 10 tickets for 25 cents. A new bridge 
has been constructed across the Harlem -Kiver also 
(just above the High Bridge), near Two Hundredth 
street, to connect the upper districts. The tunnel under 
the North River has not yet been completed. 

Parlss and Streets.—The Central Park now covers 
362 acres, Riverside Park, handsomely laid out, occu- 
pies the high bank of the Hudson. from Seventy- 
second to One Hundred and Thirtieth street, 3 miles 
jong, and averaging 500 feet wide, with 178 acres of 

, much of which has been improved. A drive- 
way, cut into 4 broad sections by curbing ribbons of 
lawns and trees, sweeps over the hills and along the 
edge of the bluff, affording views of the Hudson River, 

eehawken, Guttenberg, Edgewater, the Palisades, 
and upper Manhattan. On an elevation near the north 
end of the park is the brick tomb in which Gen. 
Grant's body was temporarily laid, Aug. 8, 1885. 
Morningside Park, a long drawn and nearly unim- 

roved public ground of 47 acres, extends from One 

undred and Tenth street to One Hundred and ‘Twen- 

ye street, near Tenth avenue, and has a costly and 
ar-viewing driveway. It lies on the east side of the 

ridge which separates Harlem plains from the River- 
side Park and Hudson River. In the “annexed dis- 
trict”’ parks known as ‘Pelham’? and ‘ Bronx 
River” have been laid out but not yet improved. 
The new streets and avenues of the city are laid out 
with the greatest regularity, and they are spaced ac- 
cording to the distances already noted. 

Statues and Monuments.—The atest additions may 
be noted briefly. The obelisk which stood originally 
before the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, and was 
removed by Tiberius to Alexandria, was presented in 
1877 by the Khedive of Egypt to the city of New 
York. It was successfully transported by Lieut.-Com. 
Henry H. Gorringe, U. S. N., the entire cost of the 
removal and erection being borne by the late William 
H. Vanderbilt. The bronze statue of the Indian 
Hunter and The Pilgrim, a picturesquely posed and at- 
tired heroic bronze statue, both by J. Q. A. Ward, stand 
in Central Park, Bartholdi’s statue of Liberty En- 
lightening the World stands on Bedloe’s Island, in the 

arbor. It isa female figure made of copper, 151 


feet 1 inch high, standing on a pedestal 154 feet 10 
inches high, and was presented by the French people 
to the people of the United States. In the upraised | 
right hand is a torch, lighted by electricity, and in the. 
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left hand is the Constitution. The copper is about 


one-fifth of an inch thick. The pedestal was built 
by popular subscriptions, and, with the statue, cost 


$1,000,000. 

Fine Arts.—The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
stands in Central Park, near Fifth avenue and Kighty- 
third street. The first movement towards founding 
the museum was made in 1869, and for some years its 
collections were kept in rented buildings, present 
fire-proof brick and Cowes modern ic building, 
218 feet by 95, was dedicated in 1880, New structures 
are building in connection. In the west-entrance hall 
are many fine pieces of statuary—Beer’s medallion of 
Michael Angelo, the Apollo Belvedere, Hiram Powers's 
California, Geor, Visebinaiees, Alexander I. of Rus- 
sia, Roncanelli’s of Sharon, Albano’s Thief from 
Dante's Inferno, Mozeir’s Rispah, Fischer's ©, 
McDonald's Gen, Hancock, Schwanthaler's Dancing 
Girl, Marochetti’s Washington, Houdon’s Franklin, 
Connelly’s Thetis, and many fine works by Barye, 
Barbedienne, Thorwaldsen, Reinhart, Canova, La 
Thompson, and others. On the southwest stairway 
is a collection of 43 water colors by William T. Rich- 
ards, of New England coast | White. Mountain 
scenes. The hall contains many pieces of the 
famous Cesnola collection, from Cyprus, and various 
other interesting collections of payee of art. In 
the galleries are the collections of gold jewelry and 
Greek and Phoenician glass from the ola treasure- 
trove ; and also the Japanese, Egyptian, and Oriental 
porcelain and antiquities, In the western ies are 
many of Kensett’s exquisite landscapes, Gifford’s and 
Durand's cas lr vagal Oriental scenes, Cou- 
ture’s Decadence of Rome, Moignan’s Outrage at 
Anagni, M *s portrait of Robert L. Stuart, 
eg ok portrait of John Taylor Pg oo Meyer 

on Bremen’s genre pictures, Granet's ictines, 
Hellquist’s gieat Swedish historical scene, Wylie’s 
Death of a Vendean chief, William M. Hunt's Boy and 


Butterfly, Marr's sao of Life; landscapes b: ; 
sey, Inness, and Breton ; mation etuanous ditaniad 
of Wouter Van Twiller, Schreyer's Arab scenes. The 
east gallery is devoted to oe! by the old masters— 
Baroccio, Albani, Titian, ‘0, Caravaggio, Tinto- 
retto, Tiepolo, Sassoferrato, Bordone, Andrea del Sarto, 
Ghirlandajo, Rembrandt, Rubens, Jordaens, Hals, 
Van Dyck, Cuyp, Wouverman le, Teniers, Ter- 
burg, Broughel, Raysdeel, Sista, Valecquens Bins 
rillo,” Copley, Stuart, Trumbull, Jarvis, Etty,’ Lely, 
Poussin. Many orsres in this remarkable collection 
have romantic histories, extending over centuries, 
Rosa Bonheur’s Horse Fair, pu at the 
Stewart sale for $59,000, was presented by Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. The magnificent collection of paintin 
bequeathed to the museum by the late Catherine 
Wolf is in an annex building erected for its reception. 
The Lenox Library's Picture-Gallery, at Fifth avenue 
and 3 tgy Pat street, has about 150 fine paintings, 
including Munkaesy's Blind Milton dictating Para- 
dise Lost to his Daughters, Turner's A Scene on 
the French Coast. and Fingal’s Cave, Horace 
Vernet's Siege of Saragossa, Gainsborough’s A Ro- 
mantic Woody Landscape, Andrea del Sarto’s Tobit 
and the Angel, Delaroche’s The Field of Battle, 
Church’s Cotopaxi, Thomas Cole's Expulsion from 
Paradise, Bierstadt's Yosemite. There are portraits 
by Leslie, Stuart, Trumbull, Inman, Peale, Copley. 
Daniel Huntington, 8. F. B. Morse, Heal ’ Pine, anc 
others. The includes Crawford's 
Shepherd Boy and Children in the W. 
ictory, Powers's La Penserosa, Ball's Abrah 
coln, Sir John Steele’s Sir Walter Scott, Trentanore’s 


—— 

nd und Wires.—A law of the State ereated a 
board of subway commissioners to take charge of 
placing underground the telegraph, telephone, and 
electrie-lighting wires which had been heretofore 
strung overhead, ‘The first commission having failed 
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to carry out its purpose, a law of 1887 reconstructed 
the commissiun with larger powers. The new board 
perfected plans which were designed to supply accom- 
modations, on fair and impartial terms, to all com- 
panies and others duly authorized to make use of the 
same, affording the greatest possible convenience for 
placing, removing, repairing, altering, and connecting 
said conduetors, combined with the least possible 
interference with the other uses to which the public 
strects are subject. Up to Jan. 1, 1888, 20,0U0_ feet 


of trench had been excavated for telegraph and tel-| 


ephone service, and 900,000 feet of single ducts had 
been constructed, each duct averaging 80 wires. This 
represented about 14,000 miles of wire. Additional 
wires have been laid for electric light and power ser- 
vice. More than 1000 unsightly poles have been 
Pteealiet Tie pelcgescy of th ly of 
queduct.—The inadequacy of the water supply o 
New York brought from Croton River over the High 
Bridge led to a law of 1883 creating an aqueduct 
commission to be appointed by the mayor. The com- 
mission was enlarged by a law of 1886. In 1887 a 
committee of the Sunate examined into certain allega- 
tions of fraud and defective construction, and a third 
law was passed making the commission consist of the 
mayor, the comptroller, and the superintendent of 
is lic works, together with 4 citizens of the city to 
a 


oe by the mayor. In 1884 it was decided 
that t educt should have a conduit 14 feet in 
diameter. work was begun in 1884, and it has 


since been decided to extend the terminus to Quaker 
Dam, The aqueduct runs under the Harlem River 
for ao in case of war or social disturbance. The 
length of the aqueduct will be 334 miles, nearly all of 
which is completed. The cost thus far is $10,000,000, 
and the total cost will approach $20,000,000. 

New Buildings.—The Produce Exchange, at the 
foot of Broadway, is built upon 15,000 piles and cost 
over $3,000,000. The bu ding is 307 by 150 feet in 
area 116 feet high. The main hall is 220 feet by 
144 feet and 60 feet high. The Mercantile Exchange 
has a new brick and granite building at Hudson and 
Harrison streets. The Cotton Exchange has a build- 
ing of yellow brick at Hanover Square, south of Wall 
street. The College of Physicians and Surgeons has 
new and extensive buildings at Tenth avenue and 
Sixtieth streets, the gift of William H. Vanderbilt 
and his family: The reconstructed building of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company in Broadway is 

ee structure in ss) world for on yn 
purposes. er buildings recently construc are 
the Potter, the Mills, the Drexel, the Morse, the 
Stewart, and Temple Court. 


C. —The Episcopalians now have 76 churches 
in the city; the Catholics about 60; the Methodists, 
76; rians, 55; the Baptists, 43; the Re- 


the 
formed (Dutch), 24; the Congregationalists, 8; the 

isn 4; the Unitarians, 2. St. Patrick’s 
cathedral, bably the most magnificent church in 
the United States, was projected in 1850 by Arch- 
bishop Hughes and the plans drawn by James Ren- 
wick. The corner-stone was laid in 1858; and on 
May 25, 1879, the cathedral was dedicated by Cardinal 
Me ey. It has cost over $2,000,000. It is in 
thirteenth-century decorated Gothic, the material be- 
ing fine white marble. It is a Latin cross 306 feet 

and 120 feet wide (140 at transepts) and 108 feet 
high, with a noble clerestory upheld on long lines 
of el marble columns and carrying a lofty and 
richly ornamented ceiling. On each side of the front 
gable, which is 156 feet high, the carved and pinna- 
cled spires are to be carried to a height of 328 feet. 
* Theatres.—Among the places of amusement lately 
built is the Metropolitan Opera House at Broadway 
and Thirty-eighth street. It is capable of seating 
6000 ns, the dimensions being 200 by 260 feet. 
The Casino, at Broadway and Thirty-ninth street, is 
a Moorish structure set apart for comic operas. The 
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new Broadway Theatre is also among the most attract- 
ive buildings of the city 

Club Houses.—The new Union League Club House, 
at Vifth avenue and Thirty-ninth street. cost $400,000. 
The Athletic Club building, at Sixth avenue and 
Fifty-fifth street, is the most splendidly appointed 
building of its kind. (Fr. G. M.) 
_ NEW YORK CITY, UNIVERSITY OF. This 
institution of learning owes its origin to a desire that 
arose in the beginning of the second quarter of this 


century in certain merchants, bankers, and professional 
men of New York to secure—the language of a con- 
ference of nine gentlemen held December 16, 1829, is 
here quoted—*‘the establishment of a university in 
the city of New York on a liberal and extensive scale.”’ 
In answer to the call of this conference a public 
meeting was held Jan. 6, 1830, in the rooms of the 
Historical Society, by which a standing committee on 
rea | was organized. On the following Oct. 
15th the subscribers of money for the new founda- 
tion sought incorporation and chose a council to rep- 
resent them. The incorporation of ‘‘the subscribers 
and shareholders’’ was granted by the Legislature 
April 18, 1831, under the title of ‘‘ The University 
of the City of New York.’’ The charter then 
granted provided that, besides thirty-two shareholders, 
the council should include the mayor and four mem- 
bers of the comwon council of the city of New York; 
that every year one-fourth of the council should go 
out of office, their successors to be elected by the 
whole body of shareholders, and that no one religious 
sect should ever have a majority of the board or coun- 
cil. The history of this country was then not far 
enough written to show these three things: 1. That 
to expect any care of higher education by public 
officials is to be deluded, unless the foundation is to be 
wholly controlled by the State, a control undesirable 
in the American a good 2. That to plan a univer- 
sity as a joint-stock company to boars material divi- 
dends is to disfigure charity ; 3. That to ask citizens in 
general to endow a foundation and yet to forbid to 
those citizens who open their purses the controlling 
voice is to dam up benefactions. . 

These three.truths became manifest to all the friends 
of the university, and in 1883 three amendments to 
the charter were secured: (1) Abolishing the connec- 
tion of the city government with the council; 
(2) Constituting the council the sole shareholders and 
corporation, giving to this body the election of a new 
class of eight members every year to succeed the class 
whose terms expire ; and (3) expunging the denomina- 
tional test by allowing members of council to be 
chosen without regard to their church affiliations. 

The university thus assumes a position in harmony 
with the American idea, that higher education is to be 
offered by voluntary corporations as a loan to the youth 
of the country, to be repaid by them as educated citi- 
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zens and members of the liberal professions. The 
council of the university, as now constituted, is about 
4 ivided between members selected from the 
alumni and from the whole body of citizens. 

plan of the university in the minds of its found- 
ers was and far-seeing. Hon. Albert Gallatin, 
president of the council in 1831, said in a public meet- 
ing, Oct. 20, 1830, as to the chief objects of the uni- 
versity : “One is to complete the studies commenced 
in the colleges,. . . ehethar is to diffuse knowledge. 
The early statutes contemplated a department of arts 
and science, corresponding to the faculty of philosophy 


in a German university, a department of medicine and | T’ 


a department of law. The first department it was 
inteuled should exist in two divisions, the first to ac- 
complish such objects as were named by Mr. Gallatin, 
the second to correspond to the well-known American 
* college.”’ 

The following is the statute as to the two divisions of 
the department of arts and science, The first “shall 
comprise professorships for instruction in the higher 
branches of literature and science, which shall be in- 
creased aceording to the progress of discovery, the 
wants of the community, and the financial means of the 
university. ‘The second shall embrace what is usually 
deemed a full course of classical, philosophical, and 
mathematical instruction, and also a complete course 
of English literature."’ This statute, which contem- 
plated what is now known as the work of “the gradu- 
ate division,’ or “university work proper’ in arts 
and science, was a half century ahead of the demand 
for such work in America, which is only now begin- 
ning to be made and to be responded to. ae 

Nevertheless, university work proper, so far as it aims 
“to diffuse knowledge,”’ has been achieved by profes- 
sors of the university from the first. Samuel F. B. 
Morse, while a professor, conceived the pory he 
graph, and in an address in 1853 named as its birth- 
place the present Philomathean Hall. 

Prof. John W. Draper here first applied photography 
to the se agg of the human countenance. 
Among other deceased professors eminent for their 
labors for the public were op teh Tappan, Tayler 
pes George Bush, Juhn ©. Draper, and Henry 

raper. 

It is probable that the chief work of the faculty of 
arts and science in time to come will be in accomplish- 
ing the two objects pointed out by Albert Gallatin, 
namely : the instruction of graduate students, and the 
diffusion of knowledge. 

In 1886 a C gro = division was formally opened, 
which enrolled the first year twelve resident students 
and the second year thirty-one, besides several non- 
resident students. In answer to demands upon this 
division instruction in new fields has been begun, as, for 
example, comparative religion and pedagogies. 

But the main effort of the faculty of arts and 
science has been expended from the beginning in car- 
rving on undergraduate instruction, such as ordinarily 
leads to the bachelor's degree. A college has flour- 
ished which has graduated a class each year, beginning 
with 1832. Its standard of admission meets fully the 
resommendations of the State regents. Election is 
offered between the *‘ scientific '’ course leading to the 
degree of bachelor of science, and the ‘ classical,"’ 
leading to bachelor of arts, and also between alterna- 
tiye studies in limited measure. 


But every student, in order to take the taal the term, under. i 
degree, must have pursued extended study in each of the | 1886 an unknown friend of the university, 
three fields into which learning is divided, viz. : (1) lan- | of $100,000, secured to the nent of 
gaage and literature; (2) mathematics and natural laboratory-building, attaching to his 
: The least amount | tions: first, that t! 
assigned any of the three fields is four | made public ; and 
hundred hours in the four years’ course. Fourteen | known as ‘The 


science ; (3) philosophy and history. 
of class wo 


professors and instructors take part in the work for 
undergraduates. The number of undergraduate stu- 
dents is at the present time 130. 

‘The your is divided ite uivee terms of thirteen weeks 
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each, including certain recesses. But in certain 
the third term is shortened to twelve weeks. 


teachers of 
higher attainments experience. This school has 
been recently founded. Other professional or tech- 
nical schools are in contemplation, _ 

The work of the faculty of arts and science is carried 
on in the building on Washington Fast, ex- 
tending from Washin n Place to Waverley Place. 
This building, erected between 1832 and 1835, is con- 
spicuous even among the many later edifices of New 

ork city. It contains well-furnished, though not 
laboratories of fs bare and of chemistry, a 
cabinet, and a library. Great advantage is derived 
from the nearness of the Astor Library. 

The department of medicine, commonly known as 
the University Medical College, is the second depart- 
ment of the university in age, but the first in the 
number of its professors students. was or- 
ganized in 1841, under a faculty of six professors, of 
whom the known are Dr. Valentine Mott and 
Dr. John W. Draper. ilding was on B 
way, near Bond, and not far from the main university 
edifice. In 1851 a larger edifice was erected on Four- 


teenth street, adjacent to the Academy of Music. 
pace the burning of this, in 1876, the faculty removed, 
after a tempo stay in the New York ‘ospital, to 
East Twenty-sixth street, fronti levue Hos- 
pital Square. A temporary building was used until 
1879, when the present main edifice was erected. ‘To 


this the west wing was soon added, and in 1887 the 
east wing, which is “‘The Loomis pereeaces The 
main building contains the lecture-room the am- 
phitheatre, each seating 500 students, with the 
professors’ private rooms and the dissecting-room. The 
west wing contains eight section-rooms, or small lecture- 
yrtinge phn Pal material pee ble ad bee a 
sity, through its dispensary and through the depart- 
ment of the commianoners of charities and corrections, 
is ht under the o ion of each student, and 
thoroughly utilized in the system of ‘* section-teach- 
ing’’ devised by this faculty and peculiar to this school. 
The college dispensary treats over 9000 patients an- 
nually, material for clinical lectures from Belle- 
vos Hospital, ‘sod other ‘hospitals aad dlepeteariea 
with which the lecturers are con is so t that 
the faculty in 1885 resolved to provide apecial facilities 
for advanced students in the way of instruction in 
diagnosis and treatment. The graduating class is 
divided into sections of twenty-five each, which receive 
separate instruction for one or two hours daily through- 
the ten principal professors. In 
by the gitt 
the department of medicine a 
gift two condi- 
name of the donor should not be 
second, that the building should be 
Loomis Laboratory of the Medical 
Department of the University of the City of New 
York.’’ The building, five stories fire-proof, is furnished 
with every valuable accessory for its purposes. 
tories of materia medica, physics, cheunstry, p 


hysi- 
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, bi and pathology are found in succession 
by tg le rt the to the fifth floors. 
‘or 


For the degree of doctor of medicine three years of 
study are required, including two full winter sessions of 


lectures, the second in this college, with the mee of | 
ere 


written examinations under seven professors. T 
are three sessions of study: The preliminary, in Se 
tember; the ge agsy hag 9 to March; t : 
spring session, Murch to May. e attendance o 
students has reached 649 in 1888. The’total number 
of graduates exceeds 5000. The professors and lec- 
turers number 60. Nearly 100 students are enrolled 
from countries other than the United States. Liberal 
provision is made for the aid of meritorious students. 
ent of law in the university, com- 
monly entitled *‘The University Law School,’’ was 
fully planned in 1835 by the Hon. Benjamin F. | Butler. 
.Attorney-General e Uni tates, and his plan 
was by the council. The tion of senior 
law was offered to Mr. Butler and accepted, 
to take effeet in 1837. This = and the correspond- 
ence re thereto were published in 1835. But the 
execution of the plan was arrested, and it was not till 
1858 that the over 2 law was organized. Since 


on without inter- 


is com in two examinati 

eatcded ee . 2 
In addition to the three professors there are seven 

lecturers chosen from among the eminent members of 


the New York bar, who deliver each a course upon a 

field of legal learning. There is a special prize 

given to the junior passing the best examination, and 

— to seniors for pre-eminence in the oral examina- 
and in the written. 

The law library was founded in 1863, by John Tay- 
lor Johnston, and has received some large additions. 
Its collections are supplemented by those of the neigh- 
boring Astor Library. The lecture- and library-rooms 
of the law school are in the main university building. 

The chancellors of the university have been James 
Mathews, D. D., Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL. D., 

Ferris, D. D., LL. D., Howard Crosby, D. D.; 

LL. D., John Hall, D. D., LL. D. Since 1885. the 

executive work has been devolved upon a vice-chan- 
Mitchell MacCrack , 


, Henry en, D. D., LL. D. 
NEZ PERCES, or Sanaprins, a tribe of Ameri- 
can Indians, who also call themselves Numepo. The 


origin of the name Nez Percé (Piereed Nose) is un- 
known, and there is no proof of their ever havin 
a * oe m to wiry helen like her rio . 
orth-west, they i ttening of the hea 
of children to some extent. Lewis and Clarke in 1803 
found them on the Clearwater and Lewis Rivers, and 
a treaty of then made was faithfully observed 
until after the admission of Oregon as a State. In 
1832 Capt. Bonneville found them friendly, and in 
1836 Rey. Marcus Whitman and Rey. Lyman Spaul- 
ding, being sent out by the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, established a mission 
among them. They were then reckoned at 4000 souls. 
Whitman made effort to promote agriculture, 
and Mrs. Spaulding conducted a acca school. 
nsid improvement has been made in their 
condition, after the American Board withdrew its 
aid the work went on. But in the spring of 1847 
trouble arose from a severe epidemic of measles, intro- 
duced by a band of white immigrants. In Se 
Dr. Whitman was murdered by 
mission, which had i 
was 


an insurrection 
priced of much 
thfual psd treaty. ‘They save'l the life of Gov. 
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They were assigned a new reservation on the Lapwai 
River in Idaho, but those that settled here were rudely 
disturbed in rll gold-seekers and for a time thor- 
oughly demoralized. ‘The Presbyterians revived the 
mission in Oregon and again h 
the Indians in religion and peaceful iy. dustry (See IN- 
DIANS, AMERICAN). Others of the tribe refused to 
accept the treaties which reduced their reservations, 
and their remarkable history is given under INDIAN 
TERRITORY. 
NIAGARA. Pa kag tae! sone from Lake Erie to 
= ce Ontario, a distance of 36 miles. 
Fee yee Gh Vang in which it has a total fall of 336 fect, 
¢ 52 being in the rapils above the mag- 
Am. Rep.). . if pits, a le mag 
nificent cataract which has given it 
fame. The American Fall is 155 feet high and 1100 
feet wide ; the Horseshoe Fall 165 feet high and about 
2000 feet wide. These are separated by Goat Island, 
which contains 62 acres. The total width of the river, 
including the island, is 4750 feet. The water passing 
over the falls every hour is estimated at 100,000,0U0 
tons. Both the American and Horseshoe Falls are 
rapidly wearing away in the centre. The tendency to 
this in the Horseshoe Fall has been apparent for many 
years, but to-day the centre is in the form of a V, with 
the = many rods up the stream. The American 
Fall has not shown such a tendency until quite re- 
cently, but now there is a well-defined V in the line, 
as it is seen from Luna Island. Those who have 
watched the recession of the falls believe that soon 
nee all the water will pass through an inner chan- 
nel far away from the vintor. There is also danger 
that the Canadian side of Goat Island may be washed 
away. Much of that side of the island, which is to- 
ward the former Terrapin Tower, has disappeared within 
a few years, and the Enaislatute of the State has been 
asked to appropriate money for the sinking of wooden 
cribs to prevent further erosion. 


The Falls of Niagara are one hour’s ride from 
Buffalo, twelve from New York, fourteen from 


success in training 


Chicago. The oe village on the river is Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. Two miles below is Suspension 
Bridge. Opposite this what was formerly known 


as Clifton is now Niagara Falls, in the Province of 
Ontario. Fifteen miles to the north, at the mouth of 
the river, is the town of Niagara, Ontario. On the 
American side there is a distance of three miles be- 
tween the falls and the whirlpool, but there is easy 
communication by horse-cars. On both sides of the 
river the immediate yicinity of the falls is free to all 
visitors. 

Niagara Reservation.—The Legislature of New 
York in 1883 authorized the Governor to appoint five 

rsons to be known as ‘The Commissioners of the 
State Reservation at Niagara,’’ who were empowered 
to select aud locate such lands as might be proper aud 
necessary to be reserved fur the purpose of preserving 
the scenery of the Falls of Niagara and of restoring 
such scenery to its natural condition. The compensa- 
tion to be paid by the State to the respective property- 
owners, having been determined by appraisers ap- 
pointed by the courts, the Legislature, in 1885, appro- 
priated the sum of $1,433,429.50 for the payment of 
the several awards. The act also provided that the 
lands shall be kept open and free of access without 
fee, charge or expense to any person for entering upon 
or passing to or over any part thereof. Subsequently 
the control and management of these lands was given 
to commissioners, who have power to lay out, manage, 
and maintain the reservation. They serve without pay, 
but are reimbursed for actual expenses incurred in the 
performance of official duties. acancies in the board 
are filled by the Governor. They are authorized to 
appoint a secretary and treasurer of the board. _ They 
are required to make an annual report of their pro- 
ceedings, with such recommendations and suggestions 
as they see fit. 

~The New York State Park at Niagara Falls” 
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(the official title) extends along the river-front from the 
upper Suspension Bridge to a point nearly a mile 
above the fulls. It also includes what was formerly 
known as Prospect Park, at the very edge of the 
American falls, and Goat Island with its group of 
smaller islands, The total area in the ott is 115 
acres. It was opened to the public July 15, 1885. 
While access to the grounds is free, there are small 
charges for using the inclined railway and the eleva- 
tors, for visiting the cave of the winds, and for riding 
on the steamer Maid of the Mist. In the upper part 
of Prospect Park there has been established a recep- 
tion house, a public lavatory, a bureau of advice for 
excursionists, including arrangements for picnics with 
shelters, and the office of administration. The taking 
of provisions upon any other part of the reservation 
is forbidden. The disfiguring objects have been re- 
moved from Upper Prospect Park. All along the 
edge of the crags a space has been prepared for people 
to stand upon, from twenty to thirty feet wide, and 
extending from the brink of the falls to the high 
ground back of the old wooden baleony, from all of 
which a fine view is had of the nearer fall. the river 
above it, the islands, the Canadian falls, and the On- 
tario reservation. The surface of this standing space 
has been reduced to a slope with an inclination. toward | 
the falls of about 1 in 16, which allows visitors at a| 
distince to look over the heads of those nearer the| 
more attractive point. A balcony has been built to! 
enlarge the available space on the projection of rock 
south of the wall of the inclined railroad. A new 
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safety cable has been placed upon the inclined railway. 
The electric lights have been removed from Prospect 
Park, and access is allowed to neither the park nor the 
island after dark. 

Similar improvements are also to be reported upon 
the Canadian side of the falls. Government Commis- 
sioners surveyed and outlined the lands proposed to be 
taken, the area cf which was about the same as that 
upon the American side, but the amount allowed by 
the arbitrators was $978,000, or considerably less than 
the amount paid by the State of New York. There 

yas so much opposition to this plan that the amount 
was finally reduced to $402,000, or $100,000 in excess 
of the valuation of the government. The grounds 
finally taken extend southward from the Clifton House 
for nearly two miles and include the Cedar Islands, to 
which an admission is charged. The Clifton House 
remains, but the old museum and a long line of un- 
sightly buildings will be removed. 

Bridges.—The Niagara Railway Suspension Bridge 
is described in the Encyclopedia Britannica, under 
Briners, ¢ 80. It was built by John A. Roebling, 
being commenced in 1852. The first railroad train 
passed over it in March, 1855. In 1886 the fous stone 
towers which supported its cables were replaced with 
steel towers. The Upper Suspension Bridge, closer to 
the Falls, was built in 1868. It is a light, graceful 
structure, 1268 feet long and 200 feet above the river, 
which is there 190 feet deep. Originally intended for 
foot-passengers only, it was afterwards allowed to be 
used by single carriages. In 1887 it was widened to a 
RN ah eitan Mere Shee on 
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Cantilever Bridge over the Gorge at Niagara Falls, 
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lan in the 
udson River 


heaviest kind, extending the entire length of the bridge, 
”” engines, and 
r square foot, 


stren, 
feet, divided into 2 cantilevers of 375 feet on the Cana- 
ian side and 395 on the American side, supported on 


span ever built. down 
il solid rock was reached, when blocks of ‘* béton 
coignet”’ (q. v.) 20 feet wide, 45 feet long, and 10 feet 
thick, were put in. These form one solid mass that 
will withstand a pressure almost equal to the best 
oe ea and will so distribute the load of 1600 
tons 


ds per square 
Upon the béton 
t i of the most 
substantial character, carried up 50 feet above the 
surface of the water. On these foundations the stcel 
towers rest, rising 130 feet above the ogee and 
upon these are set the steel superstructures. The ma- 
terial was subjected to the most rigid rte 70 and 
tests from the ore until it entered the completed struc- 
ture. For erection at the bridge site temporary scaf- 
foldings, which used some 600,000 feet of timber, were 
built from the bluff on either side out to the edge of 
the water, on a level with the top of the bluff. Upon 
these the shore arms of the cantilever were erected, 
one end resting on the steel towers and the other upon 
masonry on the bluff. The shore ends are anchored to 
this masonry, so that it will take an uplifting force of 
400 tons at each end to displace it. This constitutes 
the counterweight to balance the unequal loading on 
the river arm, and as this load, under the most unfa- 
vorable condi can never equal 200 tons, the provis- 
ion isample. After the structure was completed from 
the shore to the steel towers came the difficult portion 
of the work—to span the 500 feet across and 245 feet 
above a roaring river whose forces no earthly power can 
stay, and no temporary structure can survive a moment. 
Here the skill of the engineer came in to baffle nature. 
The design of the cantilever was such that, after the 
shore arm was completed and anchored, the river arm 
was built out, one panel or section at a time, by means 
of great travelling derricks, being self-sustaining as it 
_After Bao age of 25 feet was built and 
bracin j , the travelling derricks were 
another panel erected 
Ww ‘ , section by section, until the ends of 
the cantilever were reached, when there stil] remained 
a gap of 125 feet to close. Into this was swung and 
spended from the cantilever arms an ordinary truss 
bridge, forming the connecting link and completing the 
structure. Compensation for expansion and contrac- 
tion was provided for by an ingenious arrangement be- 
tween the ends of the cantilever and fixed span, 
VoL. IV.—v. 


its 
moved an Thus the 
‘ork 
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allowing the ends to move freely as the temperature 
changed, while yet preserving perfect rigidity against 
the side pressure from the wink There were no guys 
for this purpose, as in the Suspension Bridge, but the 
structure was completed within itself. Neither was 
there any of that wave motion noticed on a suspension 
bridge as a train moves over. (F. G. M.) 

NICCOLINI, Giovanni Barrisra (1782-1861), an 
Italian poet, was born at the Bagni di 8. Giuliano, 
Oct. 31, 1782. He was educated at the University of 
Pisa, and enjoyed the friendship of Ugo Foscolo. 
Several of Niccolini’s tragedies were founded in Greek 
themes, as Polissena, Medea, Edipo, and he also trans- 
lated from Alschylus the Seven against T'hebes and 
the Agamemnon. His Matilda was an imitation of 
Home’s Douglas. Under the government of Elisa 
Bonaparte he was made mang! of history and my- 
thology. His lectures and prose writings were notable 
contributions to Italian literature. On the downfall 
of Napoleon he published an allegorical tragedy, 
Nabueco. Still ter suecess had his Antonio Fos- 
carini (1827), and his revolutionary drama, Giovannt 
di Procida (1830). Indovico il Moro, written. about 
the same time, was not allowed to appear until 1847, 
but his Arnaldo da Brescia, in which he gave expres- 
sion to the ardent desire of the people of Italy for re- 
ligious and intellectual liberty, was printed secretly at 

rseilles, in 1843. Filippo Stroza (1847) contained 
a representation of the fallen yet not hopeless state of 
Italy. Among the works of his later years is the lyri- 
cal drama, Murio ei Cimbri. He died at Florence, 
Sept. 20, 1861. 

NICHOL, Joun Prinaie (1804-1859), a Scotch 
astronomer, was born at Brechin, Jan. 13, 1804. He 
was the son of a bookseller, and studied for the min- 
istry, but after being licensed to preach became a 
popular lecturer on astronomy, and was professor of 
Se gens astrononiy in the University of Glasgow. He 

ied at Rothesay, Sept. 19, 1859. Among his works 
are The Architecture of the Heavens (1838); Contem- 
a of the Solar System (1844); The Stellar 
Tniverse (1848); The Flanetary System (1851); 
clopedia of the Physical Sciences (1857). 
is son, JoHN NicHoL, was born at Montrose, 
Sept. 8, 1833. He graduated at the University of . 
Glasgow in 1855, ak er Oxford in 1859. He was 
made professor of English literature in the Uniyersity 
of Glasgow in 1861. He has been a popular lecturer 
on literature, and has contributed to the leading 
Britishre views and to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Some of his essays were collected under the title 
Fragments of Criticism ees He has also pub- 
lished Hannibal, a drama (1872), Byron in the ‘* Kng- 
lish Men of Letters’? series (1880); Robert Burns 
1882). His article on American Literature in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica has been published sepa- 


rately. 

NICHOLSON , ALFRED OsBoRN PopE (1808-1876), 
Senator, was born in Williamson co., Tenn., Ang. 31, 
1808. He graduated at the University of North 
Carolina in 1827, and after studying medicine for two 
years turned to law. He was admitted to the bar 
at Columbia, Tenn., in 1833, and was elected to Con- 
gress, where he served three terms. In 1840 he was 
appointed U. 8. Senator on the death of Felix 

rundy, and in 1843 was elected to the State Senate. 
In 1845 he removed to Nashville, where he edited the 
Union. In 1850 he was appointed a chancellor but 
held the office only one year. In 1853 he became 
editor of the Union at Washington, D. C., and soon 
after was chosen public printer. Returning to Colum- 
bia, in 1857 he was elected to the U. 8. Senate, but 
retired on the secession of Tennessee in June, 1861. 
On account of his sympathy with the Southern Con- 
federacy he was sent south of the Union lines, and on 
his return was imprisoned at Nashville. In 1870 he 
was a member of the State Constitutional Convention, 
and was also elected to the State Supreme Court, of 
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which he became chief-justice. He died at Columbia, 

Tenn., M 1876. : 
NICKEL. he wrens of this oe the 
ni is given under Meats, 
Langit! its and its use in u's. coins is shown 
oy Rep) under Mint. The former shows a sud- 
ene t decline in production in 1883. 


This was due to the large shipments of rich nickel 
ores from the mines of New Caledonia, an island east 
of Australia, belonging to France and | as a penal 
colony. In 1867 M. Garnier in making a geological 
exploration of this island found serpentine rock with 
light green veins, Samples from these on being care- 
fully examined in France proved to contain a new 
mineral, hydro-silicate of nickel and magnesia, which 
was named Garnierite in honor of the discoverer, Not 
until 1874 was the mineral found in large quantities. 
Then a vein about four feet thick was found in Mont 
Doré on the south side of the island, and afterwards 
other veins with still richer ore, said to contain about 
14 per cent. of the metal. Yet the ore shipped to France 
in 1875 yielded only about 6 per cent. In the next 
year the shipments were said to be of three grades; 
the richest yielding 18 to 20 per cent., the second rate 
12 to 15 per cent., and the poorest 6 to 8 per cent. 
Bat by far the largest amount was of the last grade. 
In 1883 the exports were 9024 metric tons of ore 
which yielded 824 tons of nickel, or about 9.13 per 
cent. CGarnierite is found in small quantities over the 
whole island, but only in payin quantities in the 
north-west. The district believed to be richest, Bou- 
rindi, is not yet worked. This is owing to the dif- 
ficulties of access, of climate, and of labor. Water is 
everywhere scarce. The natives can be used only for 
transportation and incidental work, and easily suc- 
cumb to disease, so that the hospitals are kept full and 
the rate of mortality is high. The French convicts 
are worthless as miners; the Chinese are found the 
1 a they require constant watching. From 
the Palta district in Mont Doré the ore in sacks of 
sixty-six pounds is carried successively on pack-horses. 
horse-cars, steam-railroads and scows, a distance of 
over 1000 miles before it reaches the steamers which 
take it to the island of Noumea. There it is smelted 
into a regulus of 60 or 70 per cent. nickel, granulated 
and then shipped to England. Latterly the mines at 
Thie have been more worked. These extend over 
6000 acres, the veins vary from three to seven feet in 
thickness, and the ave ore yields 10 per cent. 
The transportation from Thio is much less arduous 
than from the Palta district, there being more con- 
vevance by water. 

The Nickel Company of Paris now controls the pro- 
duction in New Caledonia, and the richness of 
these mines has compelled those in other countries 
almost entirely to suspend operations. While i- 
crite yields on an average nearly 10 per cent. of me- 
tallie nickel, pyrrhotite, from which nickel is obtained 
in Laneaster co., Pa., yields only 1.5 to 2 per cent. 
Although ores of nickel have been found in some other 
States, none have been profitably worked, or seem 
likely to be so. The duty on nickel imported into 
the United States is 30 cents a pound, but on its 
alloy with copper 20 cents, and foreign producers 
have found it practicable to make an alloy as pure as 
ordinary commercial nickel, and yet have it adimitted 
at the latter rate. The price of nickel for some years 
has been two shillings (50 cents) a pound in London. 
This price is believed to be foreed by the Nickel Com- 
pany with a view to crushing out competition and then 
advancing the price. Yet in 1886 the company 
offered to make contracts for ten years at this rate. 
The American production, which in 1884 had sunk to 


64,550 pounds, rose again in 1885 to 245,504 pounds, 
valued at $169,398, and in 1886 was 182,345 pounds, 
valued at $109,407. There were also in 1886 contri- | 
butions of ore and matte amounting to 32,647 pounds, | 
and valued at $17,750. The price has pale from 
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$2.60 per pound in 1876 to 60 cents in 1886. The 
imports of nickel and its alloys in 1868 were valued at 
$118,058 ; they afterwards decreased until in 1876 only 
156 pounds, valued at $10, were imported. Then 
they rose steadily, reaching in 1882 the maximum of 
200,728 pounds, valued at $143,660. In 1886 they 
were 159,760 pounds, valued at $89,003. 

The German Empire in 1873 adopted nickel alloy 
for some of its minor coins. is greatly increased 
the demand for the metal, and its price went up to 


16 shillings, and for some years ave’ 12 shil- 
lings a pound. When the supply finally had to be 
obtained from the French company, the an gov- 
ernment, in 1883, gave up the use of the metal, and 


thus helped to cause a great fall in its price, The 
consumption previous to that time was estimated to 
3004 United ‘Staten, 200 Branee, 100s toesh 1103 

ni ‘ 5 » 1100 
tons’ The production in New Caledonia for the three 
years 1882-84 was 2400 metric tons. Finding this in 
excess of the demand, the Nickel Company suspended 
ight March, 1885, until the stock on hand should 


‘The French government has been considering the 
substitution of nickel for copper coins. The United 
States continue to make 5-cent and 3-cent pieces of 


nickel alloy. The coinage of 1885 and 1886 was as 
follows : 
3-cont. 5-cent. Nickel 
Troy «x, 
TBE ..ves coccestece - 4790 1,476,490 58,616 
GEOG: csiccuteane 4223 3330,290 166,729 


The mint at Berlin, Germany, in 1886, made nickel 
coinage for the tian government, amounting to 
12,510,210 pieces, valued at $216,432. | Nickel-plating 
increases slowly, and there is decided increase in the 
use of nickel alloys, such as white casting metal, 
nickel-bronze, silveroid, and other alloys which com- 
= cheapness with hardness, pesca 2 and cod 
color, J. BL. 

NICOL, Ersxrne, a British painter, was born at 
Leith, Scotland, July, 1825. He was apprenticed to 
a house-painter, but studied at the Trustees’ Academy 
and became a teacher of drawing. He spent some 
years in Dublin, where he became familiar with Irish 
character. He removed to London in 1862 and was 
made an associate of the Royal Academy in 1866. 
Among his pictures are Notice to Quit (1862), Wait- 
ing for the Train (1864), Both ed (1866), A Dis- 

uted Boundary (1869), Steady, Johnny, Steady (1873), 

aying the Rent (1876), Storm at (1876), His 
Legal Adviser (1877), Unwillingly to School (1877), 
The Missing Boat (1878). His works exhibit great 
power of expression, both pathetic and comic. 

NICOLLET, Jean Nicouas (1786-1843), eaploter, 
was born at Cluses, Savoy, July 24, 1786. Having 
studied under the astronomer Laplace, he became sec- 
retary and librarian of the Observatory at Paris in 
1817. Emigrating to the United States in 1832, he 
explored the Southern States, the Mississippi River, 
and its western affluents. He made important collec- 
tions in natural history and Indian ethnology. He 
was sent ona second exploring tour by the War De- 

ent, Lieut. John C. Fremont being his assistant. 

e died at Washington, Sept. 11,1843. His publica- 
tions were chiefly on mathematical subjects. 

NIGHT-HAWK, a name formerly given to the 
common goatsucker of Kurope, Caprimulgus euro- 
pus, now more frequently called the nightjar, fern- 
owl, ete. Night-hawk has, however, me the 
— pase a egy United States ce a bird of 
the same. family, rimulgide, bat different genus 
and species, poi ae il popetue. Itis related 
to the Whippoorwill (Antrostomns vociferus) and to the 
chuckwill’s-widow (A. Carolinensis), but is quite dis- 
tinct from both of these birds. Tt ay be recogn 
by its long, thin, pointed wings, forked tail, extremely 
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diminutive beak, and very wide gaping mouth not‘ 
i me with ope 
The mage is of varie- 
sated dak aiom with 
a oe nasal and 
white s on the wings 
and tall in the male, 
these white marks being 
buff in the female. 
The night-hawk is found 
over nearly all of North 
America, and is com- 
monly seen towards 
evening circling high in 
the air in pursuit of in- 
sects with a bold and 
buoyant flight, occasion- 
ly uttering a_charac- 
teristic note. It nests 
on the ground and lays 
two dark mottled eggs. 
The bird is 9 or 10 inches 
long and nearly two feet 
in extent of wings. 
are other species 

and yarieties of Chor- 
deiles which receive the name of night-hawk. (£. c.) 
NIGHT-HERON is the name of several different 
kinds of herons belonging to the family Ardeide, and 
to the genera Nyctiardea and Nyctherodius, found in 
most temperate and tropical countries and somewhat 


Night-Hawk, 


From Coues’ Check List of North 
American Birds, 


Night-Heron, 
From Coues’ Check List of North American Birds. 


nocturnal or crepuscular in their habits. The common 


species of Huropeis N. nycticorax or N. grisea; and 
from this the night-heron of the United States is 
scarcely specifically distinct. The latter is abundant 
in many parts of the United States, and in some is 
known as the qua-bird or squawk, from its hoarse, 
ttural cries. It on trees in swamps in large 
eronries, sometimes of hundreds of pairs, and lays 
2or3 green eggs. The adult birds are dark glossy 
green on the head and back, elsewhere mostly bluish- 
gray or lavender, with 2 or 3 long white slender 
ey springing from the back of the head. The 
ill is stout and the legs comparatively short. The 
length is about two feet, the extent 49 feet. The yel- 
Juw-erowned night-heron is Nyctherodius violaceus, 
quite distinct from the former and a more southerly 
bird, seldom seen even in the Middle States. It is 
of the same size as the former and similar in habits, 
but the coloration is peculiar. (E. C. 
NIGHTINGALE, Frorence, renowned for her 
services to the sick and wounded, was born at Florence, 
Italy, May 4, 1820. Her father, William KE. Shore, a 
pe bt of Sheffield, had assumed the name Night- 
ingale on iuheriting the estate of Peter Nightingule. 
She was carefully educated and early showed special 
fondness and aptitude for nursing the sick. In 1849 
she went to Germany to obtain the usual training of 
deaconesses in Pastor Fliedner'’s school at Kaiserwerth | 
Her description of this schuul published in 1850 helped 
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to make it widely known in England. She then took 
charge of an infirmary for governesses in London, but 
the revelation of the sufferings of the English army 
in the Crimea in 1854 called her to her most important 
work. At the request of the Secretary of War she 
went as superintendent of a band of female volunteer 
nurses, and opened a hospital at Scutari. The imme- 
diate success of her volunteer movement broke down 
the barriers raised by the jealousy of army officers, 
She was made superintendent of all the hospitals on 
the Bosphorus and subsequently in the Crimea, Over 
all the difficulties of her self-imposed task her genius 
triumphed and brought order out’ of confusion, but 
her health finally gave way. Returning to England in 
1856, she received the thanks of the nation. Besides 
other marks of honor a fund of £50,000 was raised 
which, at her request, was devoted to founding a school 
of’ nurses under her direction. In 1862 she was com- 
missioned by the government to examine and report 
upon the sanitary state of the army in India. Though 
precluded by the state of her health from active work, 
she still observes with interest the labors of others in 
her chosen field. She has published several hand- 
books, among which are Notes on Nursing (1850); 
Notes on Hospitals (1859) ; Notes on Lying-in Institu- 
tions ven ; and Lnfe or Death in India (1874). 

NIHILISM. See Bakunin. 

NILES, Hezexran (1777-1839), journalist, was 
born in Chester co., Pa., Oct. 10,1777. He became a 
printer and was partner in a publishing firm at Wil- 
mington, Del., in 1800. He afterwards edited a paper 
at Baltimore and in 1811 he founded there the weekly 
Niles’ Register, which he edited until 1836. The his- 
torical information contained in it was considered so 
valuable that the Register from 1812 to 1827 was re- 
published in 32 volumes, and a continuation was after- 
wards made to June, 1849, making in all 76 volumes. 
Niles also published Principles and Acts of the Revo- 
lution (1822). He died at Wimiasion, Del., April 2, 
€ 


1839. 

NILSSON, Curisting, a Swedish vocalist, was born 
at Hussaby, Aug. 3, 1843, of a peasant family. Her 
father had charge of the music at the village church, 
and she early displayed great musical ability. Her 
violin-playing and singing at a village fair attracted 
Count Thornerhjelm, and by his aid she received a 
complete education at Stockholm under Berwald and 
at Paris under Massé and Wartel. She made her dé- 
but in Traviata Oct. 27, 1864. She afterwards ap- 
peared in the Magic Flute, in Martha, Don Juan, and 
other operas. In 1867 she visited London and was 
received with great applause, appearing in Traviata 
and afterwards as Marguerite in Gounod’s Faust. In 
1868 she took part in the Handel celebration at the 
Crystal Palace. She came to America in September, 
1870, but did not appear in opera until the following 
year, when she achieved a remarkable success. In 
July, 1872, she was married in London to Auguste 
Rouzaud, a French merchant. She afterwards ap- 
peared for a short season at St. Petersburg and in 1873 
returned to the United States. Her husband died in 
1882, and she afterwards resumed her concerts. Her 
voice is noted for its purity, sweetness, and flexibility. 
She is an excellent actress both in tragic and in comic 


arts. 

< NILSSON, Swen (1787-1883), a Swedish naturalist 
and archzeologist, was born near Landscrona, March 8, 
1787. He was educated at the University of Lund, 
and there became in 1812 instructor in natural history 
and afterwards overseer of the Zodlogical Museum. 
In 1828 he was placed in charge of the Museum of the 
Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, and after arrang- 
ing this he returned in 1831 to Lund, where he was 
professor of zodlogy until 1856. He died there, Nov. 
30. 1883. His principal works are Ornithologia Sue- 
cic (2 vols., 1817-21); Skandinavisk Fauna (4 vols. 

1820-55). the illustrations to the latter being publishe 

separately. Other works were devoted to the mollusks, 
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fish, and fossils of Sweden. His most important 
archwological work is Shandinaviska Nordens Urinne- 
wdnere (4 vols., 1838-43). , ’ 
NINA, Logenzo (1812-1885), an Italian cardinal, 
was born at Recanati, May 12, 1812. He was educa 
at his native village and at Rome, obtaining the degree 
of doctor of theology. In 1835 he was ordained priest, 
and held various offices in the con tion of the 
council. Cardinal Amat made him his auditor, and 
Pope Pius LX. employed him on various delicate mis- 
sions. He was then made assessor of the holy office, 
and in 1869 was a member of the commission to pre- 
pare for the council of the Vatican, He was also 
prothonota ic and consul of the congregation 
of rites. He was made cardinal-deacon May 12, 1877. 
Pope Leo XIII. made him under-secretary of state in 


A 1878. He became at the same time prefect 
oft palace and administrator of the property of the 
Holy See. He conducted important negotiations with 


Russia, with Germany, and with Belgium. He died 
at Rome, July 25, 1885. 

NISARD, Jean Marte Napoufon Desrre (1806- 
1888), a French author, was born at Chitillon-sur- 
Seine, March 20, 1806. He studied at Sainte-Barbe, 
and became a journalist. In 1830 he was employed in 
the department of instruction, In his first important 
work, Les Poetes latins de la décadence (1834), he 
drew a comparison between Lucan and Victor Hugo, 
which led to an animated controversy with Jules Janin 
on romanticism and classicism. Nisar4 was master of 
conferences in French literature at the Normal School 
from 1835 to 1843, and meantime held varivus positions 
under the mini until 1842, when he was elected to 
the chamber of deputies as a conservative. In 1843 
he became professor of Latin eloquence in the Collége 
de France, and in 1852 he was appointed general in- 
spector of superior instruction, and also succeed 

illemain as professor of French eloqence at the Sor- 
bonne. In 1855 he ventured to assert that the actions 
of rulers are not to be judged by the rules of morality 
applying to private station, The consequent disturb- 
auces of the students in his room gave occasion for a 

ublic trial. In 1857 he was made director of the 

igher Normal School, which was then reorganized. 
He retired from .th‘s post in 1867, when he was made 
senator, though he continued to be a member of the 
imperial council of instruction. He had been admitted 
to the French Academy in 1850. He died March 25, 
1888. Among his publications are Histoire de la lit- 
térature frangaise (4 vols., 1844-61; 6th ed., 1876); 
Etudes sur la Renaissance (1855) ; Melanges a histoire 
et de littérature (1868); Les Quatre grands Historiens 
romains (1874). : 

His brother, Marte Epovarp Cuartes Nisarp, 
born at Chitillon-sur-Seine, Jan. 10, 1808, has done 
considerable literary work. From 1831 to 1848 he 
held a position in the household of King Louis Philippe 
and was conn with various journals. e was 
afterwards employed in the ministry of the interior. 
Awong his publications are Le Trinmvirat littéraire 
an X Vie. Siecle, namely, Sealiger, Lipsius, and 
Casaubon (1853); Histoire des livres populaires 
Bow E Les Gladiateurs de la république des lettres 

1860); Des Chansons populaires (1866) ; Le langage 
populaire ou patois de Paria (1873). He has also 
edited various memoirs and historical documents. 

NISBET, Cuartes. See Dickinson CoLLEcE. 

NITROGLYCERINE. See Exprostves. 

NOAH, Morpecar Manus (1785-1851). journal- 
ist, was born at Philadelphia, July 14, 1785. He 
studied law and practised at Charleston, 8S. 0. In 1811 
he was made U. 8. consul at Riga, Russia, and in 1813 
was transferred to Tunis. On his return to America 
he settled at New York, where he founded and edited 
several newspapers, one of them being the first Sunday 
newspaper published there (1834). iis earnest devo- 
tion to the welfare of his co-religionists was shown in 
1820 in his endeavor to establish a Jewish colony on 


ed fecunead afterwards went to Vienna, Leyden, and 
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Grand Island, in Niagara River, but the failed. 
He was elected sheriff of New York, was ap- 
and j of the court of 


York, 22,1851. He 
published 7'ravels in Pagland, France, in, and the 
Ba States (1819); A Translation of the Book of 
Jasher (1840); Gleanings from a Ga Harvest 
(1845), and some dramas. . < 

NOK, Amepée be, a French caricaturist, 
known by his assumed name CHAm (¢. e., Ham, son o 
Noah), was the son of the Comte de and was 
born at Paris, Jan. 26, 1819. He early showed in- 
clination peed. wa and he received instruction from 
Paul Delaroche and Charlet. In 1842 his caricatures 
began to appear in almanacs and various periodi 
Soon they achieved great success, and were furnished 
chiefly to Charivari, but afterwards were collected in 
several volumes. They exhibited the ridiculous side 
of public events and the social life of France down 
nearly to 1860. After this date he published only a 
few vaudevilles. 
goose Baptist Be may setae an 

D ergyman, was born itm Scotland 
oly 10, 1799. He was a brother of the first earl of 
Gainsborough. He graduated at Trinity Cam- 
bridge, in 1826, and became noted as a preac He 
was one of the queen’s chaplains, preached at 
St. John’s, London. In 1849 he withdrew from the 
Established Church and e a Baptist. He was 
active in benevolent work among the poor. He died 
at London, Jan. 20, 1873. He published several vol- 
umes of sermons, some treatises on baptism and on the 
union of church and state. 

NOLDEKE, Tseopor (1836-1875), a German 
Orientalist, was born at Harburg, March 2, 1836. He 

uated at Gittingen in 1861, having studj er 


Berlin. In 1864 he was made professor-extraordinary 


at Kiel, and in 1868 Peat ed nary, In 1872 he 
was called to_a professorship in the newly founded 
University of 8 He died Jan. 20, 1875. He 
published Geschichte Korans Spe Des Leben 
Mohammeds Wein d Ueber die Amatekiter (1864); 
Die Alttestamentliche Literatur (1868) ; Ui ungen 


zur Kritik des Alten Testaments (1869); and Die 
Inschrift des Kénigs Mesa von Moab (1870). He eon- 
tributed to the ENcycLop2DIA Brirannica on Oriental 


subjects. i 

N - proce aprile pI Ntrerph ties The greatly 
varied spelling given ifferent writers to geograph- 
ical names ers it often difficult to discover the 
relationship between the various spellings or to be sure 
whether or not two unlike words refer to the same 
place. The same difficulty exists in regard to bio- 
graphical names. Hitherto there has no 
of spelling in biography and geography, most travellers 
seeking to give to the words as pronounced by natives 
of foreign countries the nearest parallel sounds in the 
alphabet of their own language, but usually hearing 
and interpreting differently, so that considerable varia- 
tions exist in the spelling of these names, except where 
long usage has given them a fixed form. Familiar ex- 
amples are the two spellings Otahcite and Tahiti, 
which are certainly not at once recognizable as variants 
of the same name. ‘The same may be said of Hawaii 
and Owhyhee, which would naturally be taken as 
names of quite different places, not as different spell- 
ings of the same name. Many instances might be 
given in which, though the difference is less, the lack 
of familiarity is more to produce confusion. 
Numerous examples of the same kind could be drawn 
from the annals of biography. If we take the name 
of the great Mongol conqneror of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, it is to find it spe by the French Djengnis or 
Djenguyz, by the Germans ma by the English 
more simply Jengis or Jengiz, by certain writers 
Chingis, | Aes iat and in various other metho:s. 
this distinguished barbarian being so fortunate as to 
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have more than twenty different spellings to his name, 
besides others ore ax iontope jaome oe dis- 
crepancies exist in the spellings of many other names, 
of which we may instance the Russian poet, Pooshkin 
or Pushkin in English, Pouchkine or Pouchekine in 
French, and Pasebkin in German, and his fellow-poet, 
Derzhavin, Derjavine, or Derschawin. A more recent 
example is the Russian novelist, Toorgenef or Tur- 
geniefi, 
The above examples will suffice to show the great 
of a revision of method in the spelling of foreign 
names, and the adoption of some clearly defined system 
of orthography, fur the use of English writers at least. 
if not a general system for the use of all the writers o' 
civilized communities. Although this necessity has 
been long recognized, no steps of an authoritative 
character have Seen taken by biographers to produce 
phar gh agee, hers. Dr. Joseph Tt 
acce oues eographers. . Joseph Thomas 
sary, speaking of Biographical names, that the. are 
ouly three courses that can possibly be pursued: ~*(1) 
To blunder over, or pronounce such names at random ; 
@ to endeavor to pronounce all names, foreign and 
: eiectie cit = English — of or- 
thography ; (3) to tt the system of pronunciation 
now generall va by the more highly educated 
classes in England, America, and continental Europe ; 
that is, to pronounce all names, as nearly as sot 
as they are pronounced by the well-educated people of 
the country to which they belong, with the exception 
of such names as have acquired an established English 
pronunciation.’ The third method, which he adopts 
us the only rational one, does not present as many 
difficulties in spelling as might be imagined, and could 
in his opinion be generally adopted with very little 
difficulty. All oy ge in regard to biographical 
spelling, however, have been personal only, and none 
of them carry the weight which would attach to a body 
fixed rules by a recognized congress of 


of 

3 to hical orth hy, the Royal 
geogra: 0 , the 

Geograph Society ae England, Teling that some 

m 


1 of producing uniformity in spelling was 
0 


Pap og adopted in 1886 the following 
en ng are the same as those which were pre- 
i in use in the orthography of the Admiralty 
charts. The high standing of the society gives its 
utterances and recommendations much weight, and we 
append its adopted rules. These rules apply only to 
names which are not written in Roman charac- 
ters in the countries to which they belong. In Spain, 
Portugal, Holland, and other countries which use 
Roman characters the native spelling will be pre- 
served ; nor will in any case a change be made in the 
spelling of names which long usage has rendered 
iliar to English readers. e true sound of the 
word, as locall PD premeneeenty 26 00 be taken in all cases 
as the basis o spelling, but the finer inflections of 
accent are not required to be preserved, a 
reasonable approximation to the sound being all that 
deemed desirable. 


8 - 

As a general rule of orthography, vowels are to re- 
ceive the Italian, consonants the Bn lish sound. No 
accent is to be used but the acute, and this only where 
it is demanded by a icular stress upon some syl- 
lable of the aaa: very letter is to be sounded, and 
where two vowels come together each should be 
sounded, h sometimes so quickly as to seem but 


one sound, as in ai, au, and e. Hindu names will be 
accepted as they are spelt in Hunter’s Gazetteer. The 
sounds of the sev letters of the alphabet are as 
follows : 

pee ines 

Tasinmackincoringlishe, Thus Fiji, not Feejee, is the 

correct spelling, a eget 

O as in mote. 


U as in flute, 


pelling of proper names, and no generally 
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All vowels are shortened in sound by doubling the follow- 
ing consonant. The vowel is to be doubled only when there 
is a distinet repetition of the sound, as in Nuulia, 

Ai corresponds to English 7, as in ice. 

Au corresponds to English ow, as in how, 

Ao is slightly different from au, as in Macao, 

Ei has the sound of the two Italian vowels, but is fre- 

, eso d slurred and resembles ey in they. Example, 

eirut, 

The consonant sounds are as follows: 

, D, L, M, N, P, R, 8, T, V, W, and Z as in English. 

C is to be always soft, but usually should be replaced by 

8, which it so closely resembles, 

Ch always soft, as in church, 
F as English f. Ph should not be used for f. Write 

Haifong, not Haiphong. 

G is always hard, ft g is given by j. 

H is to be always serene when given. 

J as English j.” Dj should never be used for 7. 

K as English k. This letter should always be used for 
hard ¢. Example: Korea, not Corea, 

Kh is the Oriental guttural, as in Khan. 

Gh is another guttural, as in Turkish dugh, or ghazt, 

Ng has two sounds; one as in English singer, the other as 
in English singer. 

Q should never be used. 

Qu is given as Kw. Example: Kwangtung. 

Y is always a consonant, asin yard. It should never be 

used as a terminal, but be replaced by 7 or e. 


To what extent these useful rules will be adopted is 
a matter to be settled by time. They may come into 
general use or may serve as a basis for more fully con- 
sidered rules, to be chosen by some future congress of 
societies. At all events they mark an important step 
toward a highly desirable reform and may arouse those 
who have suffered from the annoyance of indiscrim- 
inate spelling to some decided measures of improve- 
ment in this direction. Probably the final system of 
geographical and biographical orthography will be one 
that can be applied with little or no variation by all the 
enlightened nations of modern time and will help 
towards that general linguistic conformity which is so 
desirable. whan 

Another subject of importance may be noted in this 
connection—the superabundant nomenclature of z06- 
logical, botanical, geological, and other sciences. The 
species of animals and plants have been renamed so 
frequently by different observers that the super- 
abundant lists of synonymes are confusing and often 
misleading, and it is highly desirable that some authori- 
tative y should adopt a fixed rule of biological 
nomenclature which will reduce the names to a single 
accepted one for each species. This is being gradually 
done by the labors of specialists throughout the world, 
while varieties which have been classed as species are 
also being dropped, but the task is a difficult one and 
many years will be needed for its full accomplishment. 
A similar difficulty exists in the science of geology, in 
which the same formation bears different names in 
different parts of the earth, and there is a great need 
of a revision and simplification of the nomenclature. 
Important steps in this direction were taken at the 
London meeting of the International Geological Asso- 
ciation in 1888, which it is to be hoped may i far to 
remedy the existing confusion. c. M.) 

NORDENSKJOLD, Nits Apotr Err, Baron, 
a Swedish Arctic explorer, was born at Helsingfors, 
Finland, Nov. 18, 1832. His father, Nils, was a dis- 
tinguished mineralogist and took him early on explor- 
ing tours in the Ural Mountains. The son after 
graduating at Helsingfors, in 1857, went to Stockholm, 
where he was appoin rofessor of mineralogy. He 
assisted in Arctic expeditions in 1859 and 1861, and 
organized others in 1864 and 1868. In the last of 
these, conducted in a steamer, he reached on Sept. 19, 
1868, a point in 81° 42’ N. lat. He also thoroughly 
explored Spitzbergen, and on his return made known 
its geology, mineralogy, botany, and esieg In 1870 
he visited Greenland, where he found the three largest 
meteorites yet known. In 1872 he set out again for 
Spitzbergon, where he spent the winter, and 1p 
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fillowing spring, with a single companion, went north |in 1765; and from the middle of the eighteenth cen-. 


to the Seven 
his success in accomplishing the North-East passage 
have been rations § unler Arcric EXxPLoration. 
The results of this expedition have been published in 
several volumes and translated from Swedish into 
other languages. Besides other honors Nordenskjéld 
was raised to the peerage. In 1883 he again sailed for 
Greenland and conducted an expedition farther into 
the interior than had ever been done before. 
NORDHOFF, Crarves, journalist, was born at 
Erwitte, Prussia, Ang. 31, 1830. At an early age he 
was brought to the United States by his parents, who 
settled at Cincinnati. In 1844 he went to Philadel- 
phia and entered the navy. He sailed around the 
world and served on merchant vessels until 1853, when 
he became a printer. In 1857 he entered upon literary 
vork in New York, and he was connected with the 
Evening Post from 1861 to 1871, when he went to 
California. After a visit to Hawaii in 1873 he re- 
moved to Washington, where he has since been a 
special correspondent of the New York Herald. His 
ublications include Mun-of- War Life (1855); Whal- 


mg and Fishing (1856); Cape Codand all Along Shore 
(1868); Politics for Young Americans (1875); The, 


Communistic Societies of the United States (1875); 
The Cotton States in 1875 (1876); Godand the Future 
Life steal sie ly ; 

ORFOLK, a city of Virginia, in Norfolk eo., is 
on the Elizabeth River, 8 miles from Hampton Roads, 
and 33 miles from the Atlantic Ocean. It has an ex- 
cellent and capacious harbor. There are 2 railroads, 
3 eanals, and several lines of steamers connecting it 
with New York and other cities. Norfolk has a cus- 
tom-house, a city-hall, court-house and jail, 2 national 
and several other banks, 28 chureles, publie 
schools and several academies, 4 daily and 6 weekly 
newspapers. The city has a water supply, is 
lighted with gas, and has a paid fire department. 
Norfolk was settled in 1705, and was made a city in 
1845. It was burnt by the British in 1776. At the 
opening of the civil war in 1861 the U. S. navy-yard 
at Gosport, in the vicinity, attracted attention. It 
contained 12 large vessels, brought thither for repairs. 
When the place was threatened with capture by Vir- 
ginia troops the U. S. commander deemed it aj 
to destroy the vessels and the works of the navy-yard. 
Most of them were burnt, but the Merrimac, which 
had been scuttled and sunk, was raised by the Con- 
federates and made an iron-clad. For its famous fight 
with the Monitor, see Iron-CLaps. Norfolk was soon 
after abandoned by the Confederates and remained in 
possession of the Union troops till the close of the 
war. Its commercial prosperity is now reviving. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. Normal schools are insti- 
tutions for the training of teachers for the common 
schools. The first school of the kind was established 
at Rheims, in France, in 1681, by the Abbé Jean Bap- 
tist de la Salle, whose character and work have been 
set forth under Broruers OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. 
But although France is entitled to the honor of having 
first instivuted the system of normal training, Germany 
deserves the credit of having adopted, extended, and 

rfected it. The benevolent Hermann Francké 

1663-1727. See sketch in the Encyctopap1a Bri- 
TANNICA) turned his attention to the subject of popu- 
lar education in the city of Hamburg. He bent a his 
energies toward the establishment of a teachers’ semi- 
nary, in which he finally succeeded at Halle, in Pras- 
sia, about 1704; and from this institution well-qualified 
teachers were soon spread over all the north of Ger- 
many. 

The kingdom of Prussia took the lead in the estab- 
lishment of normal schools, The first normal school— 
in Germany called a gogium or teachers’ sewi- 
nary—supported by the state was established at Stet- 
tin, in Pomerania, in 1735; the second at Potsdam, in 

randeuburg, in 1748 ; the third at Breslau, in Silesia, 


ands, His subsequent voyages and tury teachers’ seminaries 


ually spread all over 
Germany. Some of them are private institutions ; 
but the government exercises the right of supervision 
over them. A brief’ deseription of the celebrated nor- 
mal school of Potsdam will best explain the normal 
system as it exists in the different countries of Europe, 
or with slight deviations nearly all the European 
schools were modelled after it. The Potsdam Normal 
School and its annexed model-school or school of prac- 
tice are placed under a director or principal, sabordi- 
nate to the royal school-board of the province of Bran- 
denburg, at Berlin, and to the minister of public 
instruction, The last-named authority lays down the - 
principles to be followed in this school, exacts an ac- 
count of all important matters, as the examina- 
tion of the masters, and any change in the funda- 
mental plan of the studies; and receives every year, 
through the medium of the royal school-board, a de- 
tailed report prepared by the director of the school. 
The schoul-board is charged with the special inspection 
of the normal school ; it must watch its progress, and 
from time to time send commissioners to make in- 
quiries on the spot. It examines and approves the 
plan of studies presented every half year, and deci 


upon all questions submitted to the co . The 
director superintends the whole establishment, observes 


and directs the master and servants, makes reports to 
the superior authorities, and carries on the correspond- 
ence. 

The number of pupil-teachers is fixed at from 70 
to 80, and to instruct these there are 6 masters, 
besides the director. ‘The conditions for admission are 
somewhat . The eandidates must be in good 
health, and from all bodily infirmity ; ey must 
be 17 years old, and belong to the Evangelical religion ; 
they must produce certificates of birth and baptism, 
school-certificates, and certificates of conduct. 
The examination for admission is partly written and 

artly oral. The oral examination is confined to re- 
igion, grammar, reading, logical exercises, and arith- 
metic. They are examined also in singing, the piano- 
forte, and the violin. When a candidate a sue- 
cessful examination he is bound to sign the following 
engagement to the director, with the consent of his 
father or guardian: ‘I, the undersigned, M—— 
N—, by these presents, bind myself conformably 
with the ordinance of the royal minister of public 
instruction and ecclesiastical and medical affairs to 
place myself during three years, after my leaving the 
normal school, at the disposal of the king’s govern- 
ment, and consequently not to subseribe anything con- 
trary to this bina rep or in such ease to refund to 
the normal school the expenses incurred bv the state 
for my instruction.”’ é 

In the first year formal instruction predominates ; 
in the second material instruction, and in the third 
practical instruction. Formal instruction consists of 
studies caleulated to open the mind, and to inculeate 
on the pupils good methods in every branch, and the 
feeling of what is the true vocation of a primary 
teacher ; material instruction, or more ecw instruc- 
tion, occupies the second year, in which the pupils go 
through the special studies of every solid kind, much 
of which they may never be called upon to teach ; 
practical instruction, or instruction in the art of teach- 
ing, occupies the third year. In the last year the pu- 
pil are obliged to give ten well-pre lessons a 
week in the model school, or school of practice. At 
the expiration of the three years’ course the pupil- 
teachers are compelled to pass a rigid examination, not 
only in the subjects they have studied but also in the 
methods of teaching them. > 

Normal schools in Prussia are divided into public or 
private, superior or chief seminaries, and secondary or 
small seminaries. By a chief seminary was originally 
understood such seminaries as were completely organ- 
ized according to the requirements of the laws. 
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wards they were distinguished by the fact that a spe- 
cial commission of examination was appointed for 
them, to which commission the head-teacher and the 
director belonged. But by a later regulation a com- 
mission for this purpose was appointed to the small, 
and even the private, as well as to the superior semi- 


naries. 
In 1794 a normal school was established at Paris by 
nati convention ; but the institution was pro- 
jected on a scale beyond the preparation of its earliest 
pupils. The instruction was mainly by lectures, deliv- 
ered by eminent scholars as ange, Laplace, 
Sicard, Laharpe, and others, and was far above the 
comprehension of the immature students of the schoul. 
It was, therefore, abandoned in 1795. After the ‘re- 
organization of the university, in 1806, the expediency 
of reviving the normal school was felt, and it was re- 
organized accordingly, in 1808. The number of pupils 
provided for by the new plan was 300; but from 1810 
to 1826 there were never more than 58 in actual at- 
tendance. According to the plan of instruction, lec- 
tures were to be attended where, and interroga- 
tions and study to take place within the school under 
the charge of the elder pupils. _'The recitations of the 
pupils to each other were called conferences ; a name 
which is still pre-erved, being i to the lessons 
iven by the teachers, who are ca masters of con- 
erences. e duration of the course of instruction 
was at first limited to two years, but subsequently ex- 
tended to three. The school was a second time sup- 
pressed in 1822, and in 1826 an institution termed a 
preparatory school was substituted for it, which in its 
turn was aboli and the old normal school revived 
by a decree of the lieutenant-general of the kingdom, 
Aug. 6, 1830. A report was made by M. Cousin, 
Secretary of the Council of Public Instruction, in Octo- 
ber, 1830, the recommendations of which were sub- 


stantially ted. The school then commenced a 
eareer of which has been increasing ever 


since. 

The officers, in 1837, were the director, who did_not 
reside at the | nor take part in the instruction; 
the director of studies, the resident head of the estub- 
lishment ; eight masters of conferences for the section 
of letters ; six masters of conferences for the section 
of sciences, and one for the drawing department ; two 
“ preparers ;’’ a sub-director, charged with the general 
jac is ghana of the pupils; and two assistants, 

superintending masters. The masters of con- 
ferences have, in general, duties equivalent to those of 
professors in colleges. The qualifications fur admission 
are high, and the course of instruction during the 

ears’ course much in advance of the ordinary 
no’ school. The Paris Normal School resembles a 
college with a normal department attached to it. 

In 1811 the Count de Lezai Marnesia founded a 
normal school for primary teachers at Strasburg. 
The course of instruction embraced four years, and 
included as wide and thorough a range of studies as is 
now required in the best normal schools of France. 
According to a report of M. Guizot to the king, in 
1833, it appears that the state of primary education in 
the two departments constituting the Academy of 
Strasburg was far in advance of any other section of 

schools were more numerous, fewer 
communes were destitute of schools, and the slow, 
defective method of individual instruction had fre 
place to more lively and simultaneous methods of class 
instruction. ‘‘In all respects the superiority of the 
schools is retteng and the conviction of oe apes 
as general that this superiority is mainly due tu the 
existence of this atlas school.” 

The establishment of 2 normal schools for the de- 

rtments of Moselle and Meuse, in 1820, was fol- 

wed by the same results—the establishment of schools 
in communes before destitute and the improvement of 
schools already in operation, by the introduction of 
better nethorls At the close of 1829 there were 
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13 normal’ schools in operation in different sections 
of France. In the three years immediately fol- 
lowing. 34 new normal schools were established. The 
establishment and extension of the normal system in 
France and, it may be said, in Europe and America 
are mainly due to the exertions of Cousin and Guizot. 
Their investigations and writings attracted the at- 
tention of educators and statesmen in every civilized 
country of the world. Such was the success of these 
two eminent men that in 1849 there were 93 normal 
schools in France, including 10 institutes belonging to 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools, and 3 for female 
teachers under the auspices of an Association of Chris- 
tian Education on a similar plan. After the re- 
establishment of the Empire by Napoleon III., obsta- 
cles were thrown in the way of the successful operation 
of the normal schools, and as a matter of course there 
followed a marked decline in their efficiency. But 
since the establishment of the Republic in 1871 they 
have been not only restored to their former good con- 
dition but have been greatly improved. r 

The monitorial system of teaching introduced into 
England by Dr. Andrew Bell (1753-1832) and Joseph 
Laneaster (1778-1838) was the germ of the present ex- 
cellent normal system of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The lives and educational labors of these men have 
been presented under their names in the Encycio- 
papiA Brirannica, to which the reader is referred. 
But even Bell and Lancaster had been anticipated in 
the monitorial or mutual help plan of teaching; for 
Pietro della Valle (il Pellegrino), whose Travels in 
Turkey, Egypt, Persia, and India were translated into 
English in 1665, mentions, among the customs which 
he noticed in the Kast, the practice of children teach- 
ing one another. In 1780, according to Count La- 
borde, in his Plan d’ Education pour les enfans pawres, 
the mutual instruction system was, to some extent, 
tried by the Chevalier Paulet in France. 

The monitorial system became for a time exceedingly 

ular in Great Britain and the United States; but 
it had one fatal defect: the boys and girls were too im- - 
mature to avail themselves of the normal methods of 
the masters, Germany was the first country to abandon 
the system of mutual help and to press forward the 
qetaltabsoent of normal schools. e Bell and Lan- 
easter system, with all its faults, accomplished one 
great good: it opened the eyes of the British and 
American educators to the necessity of educating and 
training teachers in schools specially established for 
that purpose. 

In 1808 the British and Foreign School Society es- 
tablished in London a model school and teachers’ class 
for the “training of schoolmasters.’’ In the begin- 
ning, its plan was very simple: it admitted a certain 
number of persons every year to observe, learn, and 
practise the methods of classification and instruction 
pursued there. Its accommodations as a normal school 
were insufficient, even on the plan of observation and 
practice pursued, until 1842, when a new building was 
completed at an expense of £21,433. In the mean- 
time the National Society, which was more closely 
connected with the Church of England, was pursuing 
a similar plan in its model school at Westminster ; 
and the necessity of training well-qualified teachers by 
means of a special course of instruction and practice 
was ably discussed, and the mode and results of such 
training as exhibited on the Continent, and especially 
in Prussia, were ably advocated in es amph- 
lets, reviews, and the daily press. rd Brougham, in 
his whole public life an eloquent advocate of popular 
education, remarked in-a speech in the House of Lords 
in 1835, ‘* These seminaries for training masters are an 
invaluable gift to mankind and lead to the indefinite 
improvement of education. It is this above all things 
we ought to labor to introduce into our system. . . 
Place normal schools—seminaries for training teachers 
—in a few such places as London, York, Liverpool, 
Durham, and Exeter, and you will yearly qualify 500 
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persons fitted for diffusing a perfect system of in- 
struction all over the country.” 

Owing to di ies arising out of religious ques- 
tions, the advocates of the normal system were unable 
to establish a system of national education which 
would provide for the training of schoolmasters. The 
National Society, however, erected a training college 
for 74 masters of schools in Chelsea, which was com- 
pleted in 1842, at an expense of £23,651. AtdBattersea 
a training school was established by government officials 
to supply schools of industry for pauper children and 
reformatory schools for juvenile criminals, with prop- 
erly qualified teachers, and at the same time to give an 
example uf normal education, comprising the forma- 
tion of character, the development of the inteliigence, 
appropriate technical instruction, and the acquisition 
of method and practical skill in conducting an ele- 
mentary schoul. After the methods and results had 
received the repeated and emphatic commendation of 
the Queen's inspectors, the founders transferred the 
institution to the management of the National So- 


ciety. 

The success of these experiments dissipated the 
prejudices against normal schools as a foreign institu- 
tion, and inspired general confidence in their tendencies. 
The different os denominations, which had op- 
posed the plan of the Committee of Council in 1839, 
now came forward to found training colleges for teachers 
of schools in their several connections. In 1852 there 
were 34 normal schools or training colleges in England 
and Wales, erected at an expense of £350,000, of 
which the government souteibained about one-half. 
According to the latest reports there are at present 44 
of these training colleges in England and Wales. 

In Scotland the first attempt to train teachers in the 
——— and practice of their art was made by the 

Xducation Committee of the Church of Scotland in 
1826 by placing a few teachers, appointed to their 
schools in the Highlands, for a short course of obser- 
vation, instruction, and practice in one of their best- 
conducted schools in Edinburgh. This plan was en- 
larged and improved in 1838 ; and in 1846 a building 
was erected for a normal school in Castle Place, at an 
expense of £10,000. In the meantime Mr. Stow, in 
1836, commenced at Glasgow a similar enterprise at 
his own risk to train teachers on a system of instruction 
somewhat peculiar. The disruption of the Church of 
Scotland and the organization of the Free Church led 
to the establishment of two other normal schools, one 
at Edinburgh, in 1849, and the other at Glasgow, in 
1852, at an aggregate expense of £20,000. 

The Commissioners of National Education in Ire- 
land have always encouraged monitorial teaching. They 
never contemplated, however, conducting a large school 
solely by monitorial assistance ; nor did they ever per- 
mit their monitors to forget that they were pupils. 
The first regular monitors in the service of the 
were those in the model schools of Dublin, as far back 
as March, 1833. These monitors were simply pupil- 
teachers receiving normal instruction in the theory and 
practice of teaching. There is one great normal 
school in Dublin, with model schools or schools of 
practice attached. There is also a normal agricultural 
school at Glasnevin. Besides these, and in connection 
with them, there are several model schools in different 
parts of the country. 

The first suggestion of a normal school in the 
United States occurs in the Massachusetts Magazine 
for 1789, supposed to have been written by Klisha 
Ticknor, in which he recommends the abolition of town 
grammar schools and the establishment of a grammar 
school in each county, in which should be taught Eng- 
lish grammar, Latin, Greck, rhetoric, geography, 
mathematics, ete., in order to fit young gentlemen for 
college and school-keeping. He also recommended an 
able preceptor who, with a board of overseers, should 
annually examine young gentlemen designed for school- 
miasters, 
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The first normal school established in the United 
States, avowedly for the instruction of those who de- 
sired to become teachers, was the 1 at Concord, 
Vt., instituted in 1823 by the Rev. Samuel Read Hall. 
For seven years he delivered a series of lectures on 
school-keeping and school government; and to illus- 
trate his theories he established a model school for 
practice. ‘I'his pioneer of American Normal Schools 
continued to labor in this special field until 1840—a 
teacher of teachers—at Concord, from 1823 to 1830 5 
and at Andover, Mass., as principal of the Teachers 
rie ¢ from 1830 to 1835; and at Plymouth, 
N. H., from 1837 to 1840. . 

The first formal effort to establish a normal school 
in Massachusetts was made by James G. Carter, in 
Lancaster, in 1827, to realize the plan of such an in- 
stitution which he had presented in his Zssays on . 
Popular Education, first published in the Boston Pa- 
triot in 1824-5, and afterwards issued in pamphlet form 
in 1826. The town of Lancaster sats Cn & por- 
tion of land and the use of an academy building to aid 
him in carrying out the enterprise. He memorialized 
the Legislature for aid for a seminary for particular in- 
struction in the science of education, The’governor in 
his message recommended the establishment of a 
normal school, and a sclect committee made a favorable 
report. But the movement was in advance of public 
opinion as represented in the Legislature, and failed for 
the time being. Mr. Carter, however, continued his 
private normal school and turned out many excellent 
teachers for the district schools of New En A 

In 1838, in a communication made by Hon. Horace 
Mann, secretary of the board of education, to the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, it was stated that private 
munificence had placed at his disposal the sum of 
$10,000 to be expended under the direction of the 

for qualifying teachers for the common schools, 
on condition that the Legislature would place in the 
hands of the board an equal sum to be ex ed for 
the same purpose. Resolutions were accepting 
the proposition and authorizing the governor to draw 
his warrant for $10,000 for the purpose specified. Mr. 
Mann, who had previously made himself familiar with 
the workings of the normal system in Europe, took a 
most active in the establishment of the State 
normal schoo ae aa : ; 

After mature deliberation the board decided to es- 
tablish three normal schools, one for the north-eastern, 
one for the south-eastern, and one fur the western 
part of the State. Accordingly one was opened on the 
3d of July, 1839, at Lexington; but the school out- 

w its accommodations and was removed to West - 

ewton in the same county, in 1844, and aftetwards to 
Framingham in 1853. The second normal school was 
opened at Barré, Sept. 4, 1839. This school has since 
been removed to Westfield on account of the insuffi- 
ciency of the accommodations at Barré. The third nor- 
mal school was opened at Bridgewater on the 9th of 
September, 1840, and has never changed its location. 
The school at Framingham is eres exclusivel. 
to females; and those at Bridgewater and Westfiel 
admit both sexes.: . 

As most of the normal schools of the United States 
have been modelled, to a great extent, on the plan of 
the Massachusetts State normal schools, just as the 
latter were, as far as feasible, modelled on the plan of 
the ian schools, a statement of the course of study 
adopted for the three new schools will give a fair 
idea of the breadth and seupe of the instruction. 

Course of Study.—The studies first attended to 
in the State normal schools are those which the law 
nires to be taught in the district schools, namely : 
orthography, reading, weiting English grammar, geoz- 
raphy, and arithmetie, hen these are mastered 
those of a higher order are progressively taken. For 
those who remain longer than one year the following 
course was arran. ~ 
(1) Pic aia ag reading, grammar, composition, 
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keeping, navigation, 
Gade and modern), with chrono 


(9) Natural philoso- 
phy and astronomy. (10) Natural history. (11) The 
principles of piety and morality common to all sects 
of Christians. (12) The science and art of teaching 
with reference to all the above-named studies. Reli- 
gious exercises: A portion of the Scriptures is re- 
quired to be read ly in every State normal school. 

In addition to the three State normal schools already 
m d another was i in 1854 at Salem ; 
another, in 1870, at Cambridge ; and another, in 1874, 
at Worcester. Besides these there is a city normal 
school in Boston, instituted in 1852. 

Among the earliest and most earnest advocates of 
legislative provision for the professional training of 
teachers the name of Gov. De Witt Clinton. 
to the Legislature 


a seminary for 
es of 


islature. 
h John C. Spencer and Gen. 
Dix, the Board of Regents of the University 
of New York, in May, 1834, were authorized to apply 
a part of the income to the literature fund to the edu: 
cation of comm teachers. Ags, in 1836, 

verted to the 


for the more complete execution 
far as res the 


ding institutions upon the model of 
nee se chers in Prussia yee De several 
years a subject of public discussion in this State.”’ 
The Committee on Colleges, Academies, and Com- 
men Schools made a report to the Legislature of New 
York, in 1844, in which it was recommended to estab- 
lish a normal school in Albany. By means of a sub- 
committee the committee had examined the normal 
schools of Massachusetts and inquired into their opera- 
tions in other countries. ‘The recommendation of the 
committee was adopted by an almost unanimous vote 
and $9600 was appro riated for the first year and 
$10,000 annually five ears thereafter in appro- 
riations for the support of the school. The city of 
bany tendered the use of a suitable building, free 
of rent, and the school was aypened and comme 
the business of instruction mber, 1844. Since 
the establishment of the first normal school at Albany 
the following State normal schools have been insti- 
tuted: One at Oswego in 1861, one at Brockport in 
1867, one at Fredonia in 1868, one at Cortland and one 
at Potsdam in 1869, one at Geneseo and one at Buffalo 
in 1871. There is also a training school in connection 
with the high-school at Syracuse. In addition to these 
nine normal schools the city of New York supports at 
an annual ry of $100,000 a normal college for the 
education of fe teachers, which is, perhaps, the 
largest and best egal ped institution of the kind in the 
United States. It io a large school of practice at- 
tached to it, and the prt. and buildings are es- 
ti to be worth at Jeast a million of dollars. The 
college was established in 1870, mainly owing to the 
efforts of Mr. William Wood, who, as commissioner, 
in his visits to the common schools, saw the necessity 
oe eeens teachers for their highly important 


work. 
From Massachusetts an¢é New York the normal 


nced | tack-factory, flour-mills, ete. 
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system has gradually spread all over the United States, 
until there were, in 1886, 117 public normal schools, 
with 1115 instructors and 31,801 students, Ninety- 
six of these are supported by the States and 21 by 
the cities, _ There were also, in 1886, 36 private normal 
schools, with 279 instructors and 8524 students. 
These schools are distributed among the States and 
Territories as follows : 


3|$ 3|3 
States. S\£ States, 3 \£ 
3s |< ss 
Aa | A Oy | Ay 
Alabama Nebraska............. 
Arkansas New Hampshire... 
California... New Jersey......... 
Colorado New York...........| 1 
Connecticut North Carolina..... 
Florida. .... South Carolina..... 
Georgia .... 10 -vesesscecaszerense: 
Illinois Oregon .,..000+ resseene 
Pennsylvania ......| 1 
Rhode Island 


s 3 3 He ri 
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Tennessee., 

Texas.......- 
Vermont... bes 
i Wir giiittiicecccscascces 
West Virginia...... 
Massachusetts. 1 Wisconsin..........+ 
Michigan... Dakota .......0. 0006: 
Minnesota. Dist. of Columbia. 
Mississippi. PUB 5 iapavccascesnease 
Missouri .........00s0000 Washington......... 


See H. Barnard’s Journal of Education; Dr. James 
Phillips a. Report to the British Parliament on the 
“Prussian System of Teachers’ Seminaries;’’ Guizot’s Re- 

rt, as Minister of Public Instruetion in France, on the 

ormal Schools of Prussia; the Report of the Prussian 
System to the Massachusetts Board by Dr. Julius, of Ham- 
burg; Horace Mann’s Report to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture on the Establishment of Norma] Schools; the Mes- 
sages of Gov. De Witt Clinton recommending the Normal 
System; A. D. Bache’s Report on the Normal Schools of 
France and Germany; the Reports of U.S. Commissioner 
of Edueation. (T. H.) 


NORRISTOWN, a borough of Pennsylvania, 
eounty-seat of Montgomery co., is on the east bank 
of the Schuylkill River, 16 miles N. W. of Philadel- 

hia, with which it is connected by the Reading and 
huylkill Valley Railroads. It isa handsome town, 
built on hills. It has a fine marble court-house, opera- 
house, public library, jail, 2 national banks, 1 other 
bank, 15 churches, mount Seminary, and several 
public schools. The industrial works comprise rolling- 
mills, foundries, cotton- and woollen-mills, glass-works, 
Two daily and 5 weekly 
newspapers are published here. The State Asylum 
for the Insane for the Eastern District is located here. 
On the west side of the river is the borough of Bridge- 
rt, with which Norristown is connected by three 
ridges. Population of Norristown in 1880 was 
13,063; of Bridgeport, 1802. 

NORTH ADAMS, a manufacturing village of Berk- 
shire eo., Mass., is on the Hoosac River, at the west 
end of the Hoosac Tunnel, 36 miles E. of Albany. 
This tunnel, perforated shronge the Hoosac Mountains 
is 5 miles long and is owned by the State. It is used 
jointly by 5 railroads, which pass through North 
Adams and connect it with Troy and Albany on the 
west and Boston and other cities on the east. North 
Adams has 8 hotels, 2 national and 2 other banks, 3 
weekly newspapers, 9 churches, graded schools and 
academies. The industries comprise 1 foundry, 4 
woollen- and 7 cotton-mills, 8 shoe-factories, 2 print- 
cloth-factories, and other manufactures. The village 
is picturesque in situation, being surrounded by high 
hills and beautiful scenery. It has gas- and water- 


works. Its property is valued at $5,500,000 : its pub- 
lic debt is $80,000, and the yearly expenses $119,000. 
Its population in 1880 was 10,191, but a*local census 
in 1886 gave 14,250. : 
NORTHAMPTON, a city of Massachusetts, shire- 
town of Hampshire co., is on the W. bank of the 
Connecticut River, 17 miles N. of Springfield and 80 
miles W. of Boston. Three railroads through it, 
and there is also a street railway to Florence. The 
city has excellent water-works, clectric lights, and a 
fire department. There are 3 national and 3 savings 
banks; 10 churches and 2 newpaper offices, A 
stream affords abundant water-power which is utilized 
in manufacturing paper, silk, and cotton goods, 
Other manufactures are cutlery, sewing-machines, 
brushes, ete. Besides the State Lunatic Asylum 
Northampton contains the Clarke institute for deaf- 
mutes, the John Clarke library with 20,000 volumes, 
the Smith Charities, and Smith College (g. v.), an 
institution for the higher education of women. : 
NORTH CAROL ries There has been no official 
z census taken 
See Vol. XVIT. since 1880. 
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popula 
oe Eps. tion of the 
State in 1888 is probably 
1,800,000. There is but 
little emigration from the 
State. e immigration, 
mainly from the Northern 
and North-western States, 
more than balances the 

Some of the cities : ° 

and towns have increased rapidly in numbers and 
wealth. The following table shows the growth of the 
most prominent : 


1888. 1880. 

Raleigh .........00sssesesee sovoneene 15,800 9,265 
Wilmington... 23,000 17,350 
Charlotte... «12,000 7,054 
Asheville......... .... 10,000 2,616 
Winston and Salem -.10,000 4,194 
Durham ........... -- 7,500 2,041 
Fayetteville. .......004 .esscosss ess 6,000 3,485 
Idsboro .......-. 6,000 3,286 
Greensboro .... 6,000 2,005 
Reideville...... 5,0°0 1,316 
Henderson,.... 5,000 1,421 


The public charitable and penal institutions of the 
State are in good condition and well managed. There 
are three asylums for the insane—one at Raleigh, one at 
Morganton, both for whites only, and one at Goldsboro 
for the colored. That at seri Eugene Grissom, 
M.D., LL. D., superintendent, has 290 patients. It 
enst $250,000. The Western North Carolina Asylum 
cost $450,000 and has 420 patients ; superintendent, 
Dr. P. L. Murphy. ‘The Eastern North Carolina Asy- 
lum, Dr. J. M. Miller, superintendent, for the colored 
only, cost $78,000. It now contains 196 patients, 
The total number of insane in the State, including 
harmless incurables, is estimated at about 3000. The 
asylums for the blind, deaf, and dumb are at Raleigh, 
one for the white and the other for the colored, both 
under Mr. W. J. Young, superintendent. The former 
has 76 deaf and dumb, and 59 blind; the latter 30 
deaf and dumb, and 23 blind. The buildings cost 
about $100,000. The pouty is unfinished. It 
has 1471 convicts, of whom 184 are within the walls, 
the remainder on outside works, mainly constructing 
railroads. The State aids the Oxford Orphan Asylam 
by annual grant of $10,000. It has 240 orphans and 
is under the charge of the Masonic ey dey 

In addition to a building purchased for the agricul- 
tural department, which contains its museum and 
State chemical laboratory, the State has recently 

a structure for the public library and Supreme 
Court rooms, and also a mansion for the use of the 
governor. 


The Western North Carolina Insane Asylum and 
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the Eastern North Carolina Tnsane Asylum have also 
recently been com The State University has 
likewise added about $40,000 of new structures, con- 
sisting of laboratories and a capacious auditorium. 
The United States has since 1880 completed new 
courts and flices at igh and Greensboro, and 
others at Wilmington, Asheville, and Charlotte are to 
be commenced at once, 

Finances.—The valuation of real property in the 
State for taxation is $126,883,382; personal property, 
$75,561,351; total, $202,444,733, an increase over 
1880 of $46,344,551. The rate of taxation is 20 cents 
on the $100 value for State purposes, other than edu- 
cational. The total amount of taxes for the State on 

roperty, licenses, ete., is $560,369. ‘Total amount 
or the counties is $920,077. In addition to this 
$605,203 is raised for school porpone. 

The compromise offered by the State in regard to 
the public debt has been accepted by most of its 
recognized creditors and has reduced the acknowledged 
debt to $6,404,511. The interest of $2,795,000 of 
this is provided for by dividends of the railroad stock, 
for which bonds were issued, leaving $3,609,511 bearing 
4 per cent. interest to be paid by taxation. is does 
not include a large amount (about $20,000,000) of 
‘* special tax bonds,’’ which have been repudi by 
constitutional amendment as fraudulent. he capital 
of the national banks of the State is $2,312,280, and 
they issue only $795,710 of circulating notes. The 


~/ | individual deposits-are $2,928, 300. 


Manufactures.—In the absence of official returns 
only partial statistics can be given of the progress of 
the State in manufactures. latest estimates show 
80 cotton-factories, operating 4671 looms and 199,433 
spindles, They have more than doubled. since the 
census of 1880. The tobacco-factories have ly 
increased also. A considerable number of establish- 
ments for the manufacture of furniture, a togaay wwe 
pont and other wood-work have sprung up. ere 
are hopeful indications that the extensive water-power 
of the State and other advantages for manufacturing 
are to be utilized. The forests of ouk, cherry, walnut, 
white and spruce pine, and poplar, in the mountain 
a = ing re ey aie the an 
and North-west, an ex topo ie 
survey has been made by the U.S. Geological Survey, 
and it is ascertained that deposits of valuable minerals 
and ores exist in large quantities. The mountain-sides 
are admirably adapted to the growth of fruits and the 

Nearly 7000 square miles of rich territory, 

eretofore almost unknown, now invite emigration. 

Agriculture.-—The principal farming Re hr of the 
State in 1887 were as follows: Indian corn, 35,830,000 
bushels ; wheat, 5,094,000; oats, 8,504,000; tobacco 
(in 1886), 31,559,000 pounds ; cotton, 1,066,000 acres ; 
production about 420,000 bales, estimated. Of live- 
stock there were: Horses, 149,708; mules, 89,945; - 
milch-cows, 243,715; oxen and other cattle, 419,383 ; 
sheep, 427,560; swine, 1,266,438, There has been 
much improvement in the way of introduction of fine 
breeds of cattle and horses, the establishment of stock- 
and dairy-farms, the P ase of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, the increase of acres devoted to grasses, the 
adoption of the intensive system of farming, and the 
use of home-made fertilizers. Much of this improve- 
ment has been caused by intelligent work of the agri- 
cultural department, including the fertilizer control 
and experiment station, which by analysis of fertilizers 
and dissemination of information sremmving their con- 
stituents, and by furnishing formulas for home-made 
manures, have done much towards enlightening the 
people. An experiment-farm has recently been o 
and extensive experiments promoted. The importance 
of the work of the agricultural department may be 
inferred from the fact that prior to its establishment 
there were 125 brands of fertilizers sold in the State, 
of which 80 have been driven out on account of their 


‘inferiority, and the remainder greatly improved. 
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cost of fertilizers in 1887 was 25 per cent. less than in 
1880, while the quality improved 14 per cent. The 
phosphate-beds of the State have been explored and 
merged, and, though inferior to those of South Caro- 
lina, wi Seamer be a source of wealth. The marls 
of the State have been analyzed and their use in- 
creased. The establishment of fertilizer-factories has 
been stimulated, there now being nine. The pyrites- 
deposits of the State have been explored and samples 
analyzed. Analyses for the board of health have been 
‘made of drinking-water and other substances, and 
noxious ingredients ascertained. 

An exploration of the coal-fields of the State has 
been made under authority of the board, and a report 
published by Dr. H. M. Pancae A report un ike: 
wise published in Mining in North Carolina, by Dr. 
George B. Hanna. Under the direction of Lieut. 
Winslow, U. 8. N., the oyster-beds in the extensive 
sounds and inlets of the coast have been explored and 
mapped, and a seapsenenare report of the same 
published. Under Mr. 8S. G. Worth, Fish Commis- 
cone pw gs been opérated for increasing 

sup) of s rring, , and othet in 
North Carolina waters. Under Mr. J. L. Patrick, 
Commissioner of Eigen, valuable publications 
have been made and ibuted for the purpose of 
making known the resources of the State. Other 


publications under authority of the board are : e- 
scription of the Minerals and Mineral its of 
North Carolina, by F. A. Genth and W. ©. Kerr, 


the latter being the late State geologist; hand-books 
and bulletins, containing sulanstlanoous information 
about the State, published in 1883 and 1886; Annual 
ports and Bulletins of the agricultural experiment- 
station, frem 1877 to 1887; Meport on the Ores of 
North Carolina, by W. ©. Kerr and G. B. Hanna, 
1887, being cha IL of Kerr's Geology of North 
ina, vol. 1L, now in progress of publication, 
under the editorial supervision of Prof. Joseph A. 
Holmes. It may here be noted that since the death 
of Prof. Kerr the State geological work has been dis- 
continued. 
_ The activity of the farming class is shown by the 
increase of ens and district agr‘cultural societies, 
and by the rapi of the society called the 
Farmers’ Alliance. re are 1198 organizations, with 
about 50,000 members. L. L. Polk is president of the 
Inter-State Farmers’ Association. The grangers have 
also an organization, W. R. Williams being master. 
By act of the General Assembly of 1887 a bureau 
of labor statistics has been created. The commissioner, 
Mr. W. U. J has made a report, giving valuable 
but incomplete information or the subject. 
Climate.—Much attention has been recently directed 
to parts of North Carolina as health-resorts. The ter- 
ritory on both flanks of the Blue Ridge, and the sand- 
hills in the southern middle section, are considered 
favorable for the cure of orem diseases, and are 
much resorted to for the purpose. ‘The mountains and 
the sea-coast are likewise attracting many summer 
Visitors on account of the beautiful scenery and_pleas- 
ant climate of the former, and sea-breezes and surf- 
bathing of the latter. 
Railroads.—A marked impetus has since 1880 been 
given to the development of the State by branch rail- 
connecting with the main lines, These main 
lines are: 1. The Richmond and Danville system 
running through the State by way of Greensboro ani 
Charlotte, from north to south, and by way of Salis- 
bury and Asheville into Tennessee. 2. The Atlantic 
Line system, bisecting the eastern half of the 
State, by way of Weldon and Wilmington, 3. The 
Air Line system, running from Norfolk by 
way of Raleigh, and now building an extension to At- 
lanta. The first has recently added to its system 11 
branches, aggregating 308 miles finished, and is con- 
structing 130 more. e Atlantic Coast Line has fin- 
ished 227 miles of branch roads, and is building 55 in 
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addition. The Seaboard Air Line has finished 166 
miles. Other important new lines are the Cape Fear 
and Yadkin Valley, extending from a point on the 
Norfolk and Western Railroad, west of the Blue 
Ridge, to Wilmington, of which 130 miles are com- 
pleted ; the Charleston, Cumberland Gap, and Cincin- 
nati Railroad,,of which about 75 miles will be in the 
mountain and Piedmont district of North Carolina; 
the Carolina, Knoxville, and Cumberland Gap Rail- 
road, of which there will be about 60 miles in the 
mountain regions. The total mileage of finished rail- 
roads may be stated at 2450, with 550 in process of 
construction. Other lines in addition are projected, 
with fair prospects of success. 

Education.—The public school system is still embar- 
rassed by the loss of the school-fund during the civil 
war, and by the poverty of the people. The constitu- 
tion of the State does not permit taxes for general 
purposes higher than $2 on the poll, and 66% cents 
on the $100 value of property. is the valuation of 
Speciale is low, it is ap Aga at present to provide 

y taxation for keeping the schools open for the proper 
length of time. he total amount of money collected 
for 1887 from this source chiefly was $647,407. The 
school-property is valued at $634,356. The number 
of whites who attended in 1887 was 202,134; the 
number of colored, 123,145. The number of children 
of school age is 353,481 white, 212,781 colored. There 
are $ normal schools for whites in different parts of 
the State, held during the summer for from 3 to 5 
weeks each. There are 5 normal schools for the col- 
ored, lasting from 8 to 10 months. Excellent graded 
schools, supported by special city taxation, are in Wil- 
mington, Goldsboro, Raleigh, Durham, Fayetteville, 
Winston, Salisbury, Charlotte, and Asheville. The 
State has devoted the public swamp-lands to the 
school-fund. Recent surveys show that there are from 
600,000 to 700,000 acres of these lands, some of which 
are of great intrinsic value; but the expense of drain- 
ing them is so great that they cannot be brought ex- 
tensively into market until the other lands of the State 
greatly appreciate. The board of education is engaged 
now in cutting canals for drainage and building roads 
through these swamps. 

The State University turns out annually many teach- 
ers for the schools of the State. Good service in this 
regard is likewise rendered by Davidson, Wake Forest, 
Trinity, and other denominational colleges, and by the 
best of the high-schools. These colleges, as well as 
the university, have conspicuously increased their en- 
dowments, corps of professors, and apparatus for in- 
struction, and are constantly increasing their patronage. 
There are also in the State many classical schools of 
the highest rank, some of them drawing their patron- 
age from distant States. Notwithxtanding these aids 
to higher education, parts of the State are deficient in 
good schools. In this connection should be mentioned 
a strong demand for industrial education. This has 
culminated in the establishment of an agricultural and 
mechanical college, the buildings of which are now 
being erected at Raleigh. It is contemplated that all 
the students of this a shall regularly be employed 
at manual labor, while carrying on a course of theo- 
retical study. Aah 

Sea-Ports.—The harbor of Wilmington, on the 
lower Cape Fear, has been much improved by the 
United States, so that now vessels drawing 18 to 20 
feet can come to its wharves. This, with its early con- 
nection with the railroads of the North-west, by the 
completion of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley Rail- 
road, will bring prosperity to this city. Some work 
has been done under the authority of the general gov- 
ernment in various rivers and inlets of the State; but 
there is a deficiency of good harbors, which drives its 
products to markets beyond its borders. 2 

North Carolina has heed making steady progress in 
recent years, and its natural resources, its orderly 
population, its singularly agreeable and healthful cli- 
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a it imity to the t centres of popu- 
nition and wealth of the North Atlantic, should insure 


a marked advance in prosperity, K. P. B, 

WOLTH CAROLINA, UNIVERSITY OF. The 
constitution of North Carolina directed the establish- 
ment of a university, and a charter was accordingly 

ted, Dec. 11, 1789, to forty corporators, the first 

ing Gov. Samuel Johnson. A supplemental act 
bestowed on the institution all due to the 
State from receiving officers up to Jan. 1, 1783, and all 
escheated property. Unclaimed land-warrants granted 
to soldiers of the Revolution were located in Tennessee 
and its General Assembly allowed to the University o 
North Carolina title to one-third. The trustees met 
at Fayetteville, Dec. 15, 1790, and chose Gen. Wm. 
Lenoir (1751-1839) president. In November, 1792, a 
commitiee sel New Hope Chapel Hill as the site 
for the university, 1280 acres there having been offered 
as a donation. ‘The village was marked out and the 
eorner-stone of the first university building laid by 
Gov. W. Richardson Davie, on Oct. 12,1793. Chapel 
Hill is 12 miles south of RCTS, the coef 
seat of Orange, and 28 miles W. N. W. of resi y 
Gov. Benjamin Smith in 1790 had given a warrant for 
20,000 acres of land in Tennessee, which was sold 
about 1837 for $14,000. In 1797 Gen. Thomas Person 
gave $1025 for the completion of the ‘* Old Chapel”’ 
or “ Person Hall,’’ and others subscribed $7 for 
the erection of buildings. A loan of $10,000 from the 
General Assembly was afterwards made a gt. 

At the opening of the university in 1795 David Kerr, 
a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, was made pro- 
fessor of ancient languages, and Charles W. Harris, a 

uate of Princeton College, B arom of mathemat- 

ies. A year later Rev. Joseph Caldwell, D. D., LL. D., 
succeeded the latter in his a and in 
1804 was made president. He held that position 
until his death in 1835, with the exception of the 


years 1812-16, during which time Rev. Dr. Robert H. 
Chapman, of Virginia, was president. In 1809-10 
sun 


citizens subscribed about $10,535 for the erec- 
tion of buildings. David L. Swain, LL. D., who had 
been governor of the State from 1832 to 1835, then 
became president of the university, and remained in 
“office till 1868. Under his direction the university 
had at the outbreak of the civil war nearly 500 
students. It was the only Southern institution of its 
rank that continued its exercises throughout the war. 


The escheated land-warrants had after many years| F. 


realized for the university about $150,000, but this 
amount was lost during the civil war by the insolvency 
of the bank in whose stock it was invested. Other 
smaller sums had been received from time to time from 
escheats in North Carolina, arrearages, confiscations, 
ete,, amounting in all to $134,000, which had been used 
for buildings and current expenses. The United 
States by the act of 1862 gave to the State for the 
establishment of a college of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts land-scrip for 270,000 acres. This was 
sold in 1867 at the market price of 50 cents per acre, 
but the investment of the funds proved unfortunate. 
On the adoption of the State constitution of 1868, 
during the reconstruction period, the faculty of the 
university was displaced by a new corps, of which 
Rev. Solomon Pool was president, but no exercises 
were held after 1870. In 1875, in pursuance of a 
constitutional amendment, new trustees were elected 
by the General Assembly, and a new faculty was in- 
stalled, with Rev. Charles Phillips, D. D., LL. D., as 
ange professor. In 1876 Kemp P. Battle, LL. D. 
who formerly been State treasurer, was el 
president, and has since discharged the duties of that 
office. By his efforts about $18,000 had been given 
_o for the revival of the university. The 
te also gave a certificate for $125,000, on which 6 
cent. was paid semi-annually. Hon. B. F. Moore, 
of Raleigh, bequeathed in 1878 the sum of $5000, the 
interest uf which is tu he applied tw defraying the tui- 
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tion of students. Rev. Charles F. Deems, D. D., 
New York, formerly a professor in the university, 
established in 1880 a fund to aid indigent 
and Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt increased this fund, which 


Grove, and valued at $15,000. 
roperty, or interest on the pert; 
sold, is to be applied by the ie | in the education 
of suitable students. Mrs. ©. P. 
of Rev. Dr. James Phillips, presented to the university 
1000 volumes from his nas. 
Government.—The universi 
tution entrusted to the icauel Assembly. That bod 
has committed it to 80 
from different sections of the State. They h 
ing chosen every two 


As these are el 
access to the city of Raleigh, continuity of wise and 
efficient management is secured. The of secre- 
tary and treasurer are combined, and this officer now, 
Hon. W. L. Saunders, secretary of state, resides in 
Raleigh, and is a member of the executive committee. 

The Faculty consists of the president, professors, 
and assistant professors, their votes being equal. The 
president is a member of the board of trustees, whose 
communications with board go thro him. 
Although his powers have never been defined by law, 
courtesy and custom concede to him sufficient author- 


ity. : 
Among the best known members of the faculty of 
the past have been Presidents Caldwell and Swain 
Ethan A. Allen and Denison Olmsted, afterwards o 
Yale University, Dr. Wm. Hooper, Dr. Elisha Mitchell, 
who lost his life in exploring the mountain named from 
him, the highest of the Alleghanies, Rev. Dr. 
James and Charles hillips, professors of mathematics, 
Walker Anderson, ahereeads Chief-Justice of Florida, 
Dr. Wm. M. Green, a Bishop of Mississippi, 
Dr. Charles F. Deems, now of the Church of the 
Strangers, New York, Nicholas M. Hents, Rev, Dr. 
. M. Hubbard, Wm. H. Battle, LL. D., Judge of 
the Supreme Court of North Carolina, B. F. Hedrick. 
Under Prof. Olmsted, in 1824, was organized the 
geological survey of the State, believed to be the first in 
the Union by public authority. In 1831 Pres. Cald- 
well built the first astronomical observatory in this 
country, but its operations were discontinued after his 
service to public- 


death in 1835. 

The university has been of great 
school education by successful inauguration of summer 
normal schools, now common in the South. A 
impetus was thereby given to the training of teachers, 
and the establishment of graded schools, 

Instruction.—Originally Latin, Gree 
matics were the studies principally ed to. This 
system continued uninterruptedly antil January, 1854 
when a school was established for the ‘* application of 
science to arts,’’ with Dr. Charles Phillips as professor 
of civil engineering, and Benjamin F. Hedrick as pro- 
fessor of agricul chemistry. 

In 1875 the un‘versity was reorganized on the basis 
of largely increased liberty of election and much greater 
proportion of scientific and linguistic studies. ‘Three 


and mathe- 


courses lead to ; one to that of bachelor of 
arts oe = . including both Latin and Greek ; another 
to that o 


helor of philosophy (P4, B.), with Latin 
or Greek replaced by French or German ; and the third 
replacing both the classies with French, German, and 
scientific studies, leading to the decree of bachelor of 
science (S. B.). Besides these, students are allowed to 
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take an optional course, leading to no degree, but in 
number of hours employed equivalent to the regular 
courses. The classical course is ‘the old curriculum,”’ 
but with a larger proportion of scientific studies. The 
of doctor of philosophy (Ph. D.), master of 
arts (A. M.), and master o1 science (M.8.), are con- 
ferred upon students who have completed post-grad- 
uate studies prescribed by the facuity. The first (Ph. 
D.) requires the equivalent of two years’ study in cwo 
departments, and the others the equivalent of one 
r's study in three departments. A course in law 
nigral to the degree of bachelor of law (B. L.). 

In 1881 the General Assembly appropriated $5000 
per annum, and in 1885 $15,000 per annum in addition, 
so that the university had an income of $27,500 per 
annum, besides tuition fees. The trustees were thus 
enabled to add seven more professorships. In 1887 
the General Assembly concluding to establish a sepa- 
rate agricultural and mechanical college, took away the 
land-scrip fund, age $7500 ayear, and it became 
necessary to abolish three of the professorships. Its 
faculty now consists of fifteen professors and assist- 


ants. , 

A special course of three months is offered, each 
spring, to teachers who desire to extend their educa- 
tion. The studies of special benefit to farmers, 
merchants, manufacturers, and other business men, 
have been grouped into a small course of two years, 
for the benefit of students who are unable to complete 
a full course. For students of medicine there is a 
short course of two years, comprising such general 
studies as are essential to the education of a physician, 
and such special studies in chemistry, botany, zodlogy, 
physiology, ete., as are included in the curriculum ot 
all medical colleges. No diploma is granted. 

_Societies.—In connection with the university are the 
Dialectic and Philanthropic Literary Societies, to one 
of which each student is required to attach himself, 
unless excused for special reasons. The halls of these 
societies are commodious and elegantly furnished. 
The Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society was estab- 
lished in October, 1883. Its aim is to stimulate in- 
dividual workers, and to enable the members to 
keep up with the growth of science. It is a State 
society, and ii among its members all scientific 

orkers in e students are allowed 


ings and all original Over 500 es have | Wash 
thus been published. This journal is exchan for 


bodies 


The North Carolina Historical Society is engaged in 
the study of State history and the collection of docu- 
ments and material for its illustration. Meetings, as a 
rule, are held monthly. 

A Seminary of Literature and Philology has been 
formed for the benefit of students who feel a special 
interest in literary work ; and to promote research along 

with more thoroughness and individuality 

is possible in the room. The professors in 

the several de ents of the university, besides 
and assisting in the regular work of the semi- 

nary, present from time to time the results of their own 
rs. At each meeting reports are made con- 

cerning new publications, new theories, and methods, 
new achievements in every department of literary work. 

The University ap age is published six times dur- 
po ear, under the auspices of the Philanthropic 
ic Societi ~<; 

There is a branch of the zones, Men’s Christian 
Association among the students. It has many mem- 
bers of ake and activity, and its influence for good is 
very marked. 
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Musenms.—Kvery scientific department of the uni- 
versity is equipped with a museum of specimens for 
laboratory work ; and besides these working museums 
there is a large and valuable collection of specimens 
in botany, fre logy, minera'ogy, zodlogy, and entomol- 
ogy, carefully arranged for exhibition in the university 
museum. 

Libraries.—The Philanthropic and Dialectic Uni- 
versity Libraries have been consolidated and ¢arefull 
arranged in Smith Hall. The consolidated library is 
open daily, except Sunday, for the use of students, 
It contains 25,000 volumes and 5000 pampblets, il- 
lustrating every department of literature and science. 

tures.—In addition to the lectures presented be- 
fore the Mitchell Scientific Suciety, the Shakspere 
Club, and the Historical Society, the university sustains 
a course of public lectures. 

a and Buildings.—The campus is a fine grove 
of old forest trees, chiefly oak and hickory, fifty acres 
enclosed, beautifully undulating. Adjoining are about 
500 acres of woodland, belonging to the university. 
The buildings of the university are nine in number, 
affording ample accommodation in the way of dormit- 
ories, lecture-halls, laboratories, etc. (K. P. B.) 

NORTHCOTE, Sim Starrorp Henry (1818-1887), 
became Earl of Iddlesleigh about two years before his 
death. Hewas born at London, Oct. 27, 1818, and was 
educated at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford. He 
was private secretary to Mr. Gladstone when the lat- 
ter was president of the Board of Trade, 1843-45. He 
was called to the bar in 1847 and was one of the secre- 
taries of the World's Fair at London in 1851. On the 
death of his father in that year he became the eighth 
baronet. The investigation of the civil service next 
occupied his attention, and in 1854, with Sir Charles E. 
Trevelyan, he made a report which was the basis of 
the subsequent reform opening all the lower offices to 
competitive examination. In 1855 his parliamentar 
career began. As a Conservative he represented Dud- 
ley until 1858, then Stamford until 1866, and then 
North Devon until 1885, when he took his seat in the 
House of Lords. He was financial secretary to the 
treasury, 1856-59; president of the Board of Trade 
under Lord Derby, 1866-67; secretary of state for 
India, 1867-68. The Conservatives then retiring, 
Lord Northcote was made governor of the Hudson 
Bay Company. In 1871 he was a member of the 
High Joint Commission on the Alabama Claims at 
as cme 
In March, 1874, when the Conservative party 
returned to power under Disraeli, Lord Northcote be- 
came chancellor of the exchequer. He had learned 
financial management from Mr. Gladstone and was the 
most successful of the Conservative leaders in this 
department. His administration was marked by the 
extinction of the sugar-duties and the establishment 
of an effective sinking-fund. Disraeli being elevated 
to the peerage, Lord Northeote became the Conser- 
vative leader in the House of Commons, He was 
noted for his conciliatory disposition and affable man- 
ners. While he won the favor of his opponents he 
did not always gratify the desire of his partisans. In 
1880 the Uibersia: again had a majority in the House 
and Northcote remained leader of the opposition until 
1885. When Mr. Gladstone was defeated in that year 
Lord Iddlesleigh, having just succeeded to his title, 
entered Lord Salisbury’s ministry as first Lord of the 
Treasury. He was thrown out a few months later, but 
in 1886; when Lord Salisbury returned to power through 
the change caused by Mr. Gladstone's espousing the 
Irish demand for Home Rule, Lord Iddlesleigh was 
made secretary of state for foreign affairs. He di 
suddenly in London, Jan. 12, 1887. He had published 
several speeches on financial and political topics, and 
Twenty Years of Financial Policy, 1842-61 (1862). 
As Lord Reetor of the University of Edinburgh he 
delivered an interesting address on Desultory Reading 
(1886). 
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NORTH-WESTERN UNIVERSITY. This _in- 
stitution of learning, at_Kvanston, Ill., obtained its 
charter Jan, 28, 1851. Its founders, chiefly citizens 
of Chicago, intended to establish an institution devoted 
to the interests of Christian learning under the patron- 
age of the Methodist Episcopal Church, On June 14, 
1851, the trustees organized, and resolved to open a 
preparatory school in Chi Rey. Clark T. Hin- 
man, D. D.. LL. D., was elected the first resident, 
June 23, 1853, after the trustees had decided to open 
an institution of higher grade. The site having been 
unanimously selected, a purchase was made, of 379 
acres of land, for $25,000. A town including this tract 
of land was organized in 1857, and called Evanston, 
in honor of John Evans, M. D. Subsequently, large 
additions were made to the land of the university, | 

Several amendments were made to the original 
charter, the most important of which enacted that 
** no spirituous, vinous, or fermented liquors shall be 
sold, under license or otherwise, within four miles of 
the location of said university, except for medicinal, 
mechanical, and sacramental purposes, under a penalty 
of $25 for each offence, to be recovered before any 
justice of the peace of said county of Cook.’’ The 
village therefore enjoys a high reputation for morality 
and sobriety. It was also declared that all property 
of the university should be exempt from taxation. 
Upon this point in 1873 cmeincsd a bitter contest 
between the town and the management of the North- 
western University. After two unsuccessful appeals 
to the Supreme Court of the State a writ of errror 
was taken to the U. S. Supreme Court. The decision 
of the lower court, which was unfavorable to the uni- 
versity, was reversed, and the property of the uni- 
versity was held to be exempt from taxation. By 
the charter the corporation is not allowed ‘‘to hold 
more than 2000 acres of land at any one time, unless the 
said corporation shall have received the same by gift, 
grant, or devise, and in such case it shall be required 
to sell or dispose of the same within ten years from 
the time ag shall acquire such title, and on failure to 
do so such lands, over and above the before-named 
2000 acres, shall revert to the original donor, grantor, 
devisor, or their heirs.’’ 

_The land owned by the university was laid out for a 
village, with streets and_house-lots; parks were re- 
served, lots were donated to churches, and Evanston 
soon became a popular place of residence. With the 
avails received from the sale of lots the debt of the 
university was paid, and a fand secured for the erec- 
tion of University Hall. The university was opened 
to students in 1856. Dr. Hinman had died in Sega 
1855, and his successor, Rev. Randolph 8. Foster, D.D., 
LL. D., was appomaied president June 5, 1856. The 
other members of the faculty where Rev. Abel Stevens. 
LL. D., Henry 8. Boren A. M., Rev. W. D. God 
a f right, LL. D. Literary, scien- 
tific, und elective courses, of four years each, were 
established. In the meantime a small wooden struc- 
ture had been completed, and was occupied by the 
university. The building is still standing, having 
been removed from its original site, and with an addi- 
tion is now occupied by the preparatory department 
of the university. The classes in the university were 
transferred to a large and commodious building of 
stove, costing $110,000. About this time ‘the uni- 
vie a, adopted as a aA of its permanent policy a 
rule that one-fourth of all lands then held by it in the 
town of Evanston, and all owned in Chicago, should 
be reserved from sale and be leased, and the funds re- 
ceived from the remainder that should be sold should 
be converted into productive property and held as a 
permanent fund. 

President Foster having resigned his office in 1860, 
Henry 5S. Noyes, A. M., Fi naga of mathematics, be- 
came acting president of the university, holding the 
office for six years thereafter. Rev. Erastus O. Haven. 

D., Li. D., was elected president, and assumed 


’ 


man, and Daniel Bon 
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the duties of his office June 23, 1869. About this 
time important additions were to the educa- 
tional facilities of the university. The Chicago Medi- 
eal College, which had been o for ten years, 


became a department of the university, and during this 
year the university classes were o for the admis- 
sion of women. is movement was a preliminary 
step to the adoption, in 1873, of the Evanston College 
for ladies, us a part of the institution. 

Dr. Haven having resigned his office, in October, 
1872, Rev. Charles H. Fowler, D. D., LL. D., became 
its president. In June, 1873, the Union College of 
Law became a donate of the university. At this 
time was created the College of Technology, or School 


of Applied Sciences, the students in w: were given 
the use of the now extensive museum, drawing-room, 
and. laboratories, in which to pursue their scienti 


di di igati h and 
were sa tangy i eo ad pct See 
erations, 


preslienee named, Drs. Foster, H 


a 
mie bishops of the Method Riplstopal Oleerek: 


oseph Cummings, D. D., 


bent, me president. 
The university has been greatly p: and its 
funds have been largely increased. e land pur- 


chased in eo , from which an annual 
rental of $8000 been received since 1880, is now 
worth $800,000. By the terms of the lease a new 
appraisal is to be made every ten years, and the next 
appraisal will be made in April, 1890. By the con- 
ditions of the lease the university will receive 7} per 
cent. of the appraised value, and after the next a 
praisal its income will be very increased, e 
university still aie for lease or for sale, lots in Evans- 
ton of the value of $500,000. The property of the 
university is estimated to ‘be worth about $2,000,000, 
In all departments it has 100 professors and instruc- 
ge Gr more than 1300 students. 

e following he ay of the university are 
now organized: 1. The College of Liberal Arts, which 
has four regular courses of study, and ppeeas 
for a select. course. The lege of Medicine, 
Nathan S. Davis, M. D., LL. D., dean. 3. The Col- 
lege of Law, Henry Booth, LL. D., dean. 4. The 
College of Pharmacy, Oscar Oldberg, Ph. D:, dean. 
5. The College of Oral and Dental Surgery, John S. 
Marshall, M. D., dean. 6, The Dearborn Observatory, 
George W. Ho h, director, 7. The Preparatory 
School, Rev. Her F. Fisk, D. D., principal. _ 8. 
The School of Elocution, Robert L. Cumnock, A. M., 
director. 9. The Conservatory of Music, Oren EK. 
Lock eae 10. Department of Art, Catharine 
Beal, B. P., director. 

Located on the university eens and closely con- 
ees ee 
en r way, D. D. ent ; e Swe- 
dish Theological S “uinary, Rev. Albert Ericson, A. M., 


gical Seminary, Rey. N. K. Simonson, A. M., presi- 
dent. There is an rotegj 0. of privileges between 
ogical schools, and each 


exist. 

The Woman's College is a large and elegant paling 
that gives van ell- 
regulated home. Miss Rena A. Michaels, Ph. D.» is 
dean. ‘There is also a college cm which offers 
special advantages to young women of limited means. 

he colleges of melden of law, of pharmacy, and 
of dental and oral surgery are in Chicago, and the 
other departments are in Evanston. 

The university has always maintained a preparatory 
school, graduating annually a class of 60 or more stu- 
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dents, with a faculty of 10 instructors. While it 
meets the requirements. of the best — of the 
country, there is also provision for a general academic 
education for students who wish to prepare themselves 
for the study of medicine, law, teaching in the public 
schools, or for busincss. 

A large and well-furnished Hall of Science, recently 
erected on the college campus, affords good accommo- 
dations for the departments of chemistry and physics. 
Practical instruction is given in the laboratories in this 
building in the departments of chemistry and physics. 

The rn Observatory, ouncted with the uni- 
versity, makes original researches in astronomical 
science, assists in the application of astronomy to 

phy, in communicating exact time, and furnishes 
instruction in astronomy to the students of the uni- 
versity. The principal instruments of the observa- 
are: 1. An 7 manery refracting telescope, made 
Alvan Clark & , of Cambridge, Mass., in 1861. 
instrument was the largest refractor in the world 

now has very few superiors. 
18} inches. 2. A meridian 


scopes. Hough’s printing and recording chrono- 
graphs have added, for making an electrical 
of the time of star transits. 3.0 


(J. C. 
NORTON, Anprews (1786-1853), Unitarian min- 
ister, descended from the Puritan Rev. John Norton 
born at Hingham, Mass., Dee. 31, 1786. 
Ha College in 1804, and was 
i in 1809 and at Har- 
- Becoming librarian in 1813 he sueceeded 
Rev. Dr. W. E. Channing as lecturer on Biblical crit- 
icism and interpretation. In 1819 he was made Dexter 
professor of literature, which position he re- 
i in 1830. He afterwards published A Statement 
of Reasons for not believing the Doctrines of Trinita- 
rians concerning the Nature of God and the Person of 
Christ (1833). His important work on The Genuinness 
of the (4 vols., 1837-55), and his new T'ransla- 
tion Y the so 9 (1855), soonpeod most of the re- 
i of his life. He died at Newport, R. I., Sept. 
18, 1853. He was one of the most learned Unitarians, 
He studied the New Testament with a critical yet 


reverent spirit, and opposed the extreme naturalistic 
interpretation. After his death his Statement o 


was republished with a memoir by Dr. W. 
Newell. Besides the works above mentioned he con- 
Sad tet sie Gestalt: bed composed nce trees 
view com sume hymns 
which have been widely used. 
His son, Cuartes Extor Norton, was born at 
Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 16, 1827. He graduated at 
Slater Uclibas in 1846, entered upon a mercantile 


life. He sailed to India in 1849 and returned by way 
of He afterwards made two other lengthy 
in Euro He has published Considerations 

suns Roca Booed T heories (1853); Notes of Travel 
and in Italy (1860); a translation of Dante’s 
Vita, Nuova (1867); and Historical Studies of Church 
Building in the Mii Besides editing his 


uilding 
father’s later works he was joint editor of the North 
American Review from 1864 to 1868, and contributed 
’ to the Atlantic Monthly. ‘ ie 
NORTON, Joun (1606-1663), Puritan divine, 
was born at Stortford, England, May 6, 1606. He 
was educated. at Cambridge, was curate at Stortford, 
and became a Puritan. In 1635 he removed to Ply- 
mouth, Mass., where he preached during the winter 
and became minister of the church at Ipswich. 
He took part in forming the Cambridge Platform in 
1648, and in 1652 became associate minister of the 
church at Boston, where he was urgent in the perse- 
eution of the Quakers. After the restoration of 
Charles IT. Norton was sent with Gov. Bradsireet to 
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London to assure the king of the loyalty of Massa- 
chusetts, but the result was not satisfactory to the 
people. Soon after his return Norton died at Boston, 
oa 5, 1663. His most noted publication was J'he 

eart of New England rent by the Blasphemies of the 
Present Generation (1659), a treatise against the Quak- 
ers. He also published a memoir of Rev. John Cotton 
(1658), and some theological treatises. 

NORTON, Witt1am Epwarp, painter, was born 
at Boston, June 28, 1843. He was apprenticed to a 
housepainter, but at the age of 18 went to sea, and 
after making several voyages began painting marine 
views in 1865. He went to Europe in 1877 and opened 
a studio in London. Among his works are Whale- 
ships Trying Out, Fog on the Grand Banks, Twilight 
on the Banks of Newfoundland, Nantasket Beach in 
November. 

NORWALK, a borough of Connecticut, ard town- 
ship of Fairfield co., is on Long Island Sound, 42 miles 
from New York city, on the New York, New Haven, 
and Boston Railroad, and is the terminus of the Dan- 
bury and Norwalk Railroad. It has a good harbor, 5 
hotels, 5 national banks, 2opera-houses, Masonic temple, 
2 large boarding-schools, besides public schools, 10 
churches, and 7 weekly newspapers. ‘The oyster trade 
is extensive, and manufactures are largely carried on. 
Besides the largest straw-hat-factory in America, Nor- 
walk has 7 fur-hat-factories and 3 shoe-factories. There 
are also 4 foundries, large iron-works, a lock-factory, 
several woollen- and grain-mills, and other manufactur- 
ing establishments. Norwalk was founded in 1649. 
Being ardently ae in the revolutionary war, it 
was burned by Gov. Tryon in 1779. _ In 1852 a terrible 
railroad accident was ‘caused here by an open draw- 
bridge. The township of Norwalk, about ten miles 
square, includes the city of South Norwalk as well as 
the borough of Norwalk. The latter has gas- and 
water-works and several parks. Many wealthy in- 
habitants of New York make this a summer residence, 
and during the winter flowers are sent in abundance to 
the metropolis, Population of Norwalk, 5308 ; South 
Norwalk, 3726 ; township, 13,956. 

NORWALK, a village of Ohio, county-seat of 
Huron co., is on the Lake Shore and Michigan South- 
ern Railroad, 56 miles W. 8. W. of Cleveland. The 
Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad also passes through 
the village. It is built on a sandy ridge and has well- 
paved, shady streets. ‘There are 2 national banks, 14 
churches, graded schools, railroad machine-shops, and 
manufactories of. ploughs, organs, sewing-machines, 
shoes, tobacco, ete. The population in 1880 was 5704. 

NORWICH, a city of Connecticut, the county-seat 
of New London co., is at the head of Thames River, 
15 miles from Long Island Sound. It is on the Nor- 
wich and Worcester and the New Lond a and North- 
ern Railroads. It has several hotels, 6 national banks, 
3 savings banks, 1 daily and 2 weekly newspapers, 24 
churches, graded schools, and the Norwich Free Acad- 
emy. ‘The Thames River is formed by the confluence 
of three streams, which furnish abundant water-power. 
This has been utilized in large hy r-, cotton-,and wool- 
len-mills, and there are sever..! foundries and works for 
making the machinery used in these. There are also 
manutfactories of wood-type, files, locks, picture-cords, 
belts, and pistols. The city is lighted with gas and 
electricity, a water-works, 2 public squares, and street 
railways. ‘The town was settled in 1659. In 1880 the 
population of the city was 15,112 and of the township 
21,143. 

NOTT, Apranam (1767-1830), judge, was born at 
Saybrook, Conn., in 1767. He yraduated at Yale 
College in 1787, and, after a brief study of theology, 
went to Georgia to teach school. He studied law at 
Camden, 8. C., and was admitted to the bar in 1791. 
He served one term in Congress, 1799-1801, and in 
1810 was elected a judge of the court of appeals. He 
died at Fairfield, 8. C., June 19, 1830. 

His son, Henry Junivs Norr (1797-1837), grad- 
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to the bar in 1818, and was professor of logic and 
shilosophy in his 
Vhile returning from New York he was drowned off 
the coast of North Carolina, Oct, 13, 1837. He pub- 
lished Novelettes of a Traveller ¢ vols,, 1834). 

Another son, Jostan Clark Norr (1804-1873), eth- 
nologist, was born at Columbia, 8. C., March 31, 1804. 
He graduated at South Carolina College in 1824, and 
obtained the degree of M.D. in Philadelphia in 1827. 
After acting as demonstrator of anatomy to Dr, Phys- 
ick for two years, he began practice at Columbia, 8. C. 
In 1835 he went to Europe, and after his return set- 
tled at Mobile. In 1857 he was made professor of 
anatomy in the University of Louisiana, and in 1858 
established a medical college at Mobile which received 
an endowment from the State of Alabama. He died 
at Mobile, March 31, 1873. He published Biblical 
and Physical History of Man (1849) ; Physical History 
of the Jewish Race (1850); Types of Mankind (1854) ; 
and Indigenous Races of the Earth (1857), being 
assisted in the last two by G. R. Gliddon. He held 
the theory of a diverse origin of the several races of 
mankind and the inferiority of the negro. 

Another son, Gustavus Apotpaus Norr (1810- 
1875), became professor of anatomy in the University 
of Louisiana in 1839, and materia medica and thera- 
peutics in 1848. He was a surgeon in the Confederate 
army. He died at Montgomery, Ala., June 6, 1875. 

NOTT, Exresaver (1773-1866), president of Union 
College, was born at Ashford, Conn., June 25, 1773. 
He graduated at Brown University in 1795 and became 
pastor of a Presbyterian church and principal of an 
academy at Cherry Valley, N. Y. In 1798 he re- 
moved to Albany, where he acquired celebrity as a 

ulpit orator. His sermon on the death of Alexander 

amilton is one of the most famous specimens of 
American = it eloquence. In 1804 he was elected 
president of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., which 
was then a feeble institution with only 14 students; but 
under his judicious management it increased steadily 
in numbers and usefulness. In 1854 the semi-centen- 


lebrated| and afterwards to Ibrahim 


nial anniversary of his inauguration was celeb 
with great enthusiasm by over 600 graduates. Alto- 
gether more than 3700 students graduated in his pres- 
idency. Towards the end of his life he was relieved 
to some extent of the duties of his office. He had 
also been prominent in church affairs, and in 1811 was 
moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly. 
Besides taking much interest in natural science he 
made several useful inventions. His noteworthy im- 
provements in stoves caused them to be generally 
used instead of open hearths for heating dwellings. 
Philanthropic movements, and especially the temper- 
ance cause, enli his services. After a long life 
spent in active beneficence, he died at Schen 3 
N. Y., Jan. 29, 1866. Among his publications are 
Counsels to Young Men (1810); Lectures on Temper- 
ance (1847); Resurrection of Christ (1872). His Me- 
mire were published by H. Van Santvoord (1876). 

His brother, Samven Nort, D. D. (1754-1852), was 
born at Saybrook, Conn., Jan. 23, 1754. He gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1780 and became pastor of the 
Congregational church at Fairfield, Conn., in 1782, 
Ilere he labored for seventy years, until his death, 
My 26, 1852. 

Samusrt Norr (1788-1869), son of the preceding, 
raduated at Union College in 1808 and at Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1810. Being ordained Feb. 
6, 1812, he was sent as missionary to India by the 
American of Commissioners of Foreign Mis- 
sions. On account of ill health he returned in 1816, 
and taught in New York until 1822. 
held pastorates at Galway, N. Y., and Wareham, 
Mass. At the latter in 1849 he founded an academ 
which he conducted until 1858. He died at Hartford. 
Conn., June |, 186% He published Slavery and the 

ly (1856). 


He afterwards | 
| fairs, and his administration has been favorable to the 


Alma Mater for thirteen years, | 1798. 


NOTT—NUISANCE. 
uated at South Carolina College in 1814, was admitted] NOYES, Gronar Rapaty Rinse, Biblical 


scholar, was born at Newburyport. ; 6. 

He graduated at Harvard College in 1818 and 
studied theology at Cambridge Divinity-School. He 
was licensed to preach in 1822 and held pastorates at 
Brookfield and at Petersham, Mass. In 1840 he was 
made professor of Hebrew and Oriental and 
Dexter lecturer on Biblical literature. Besides many 
reviews and sermons he published new translations, 
with notes, of several books of the Old Testament. 
After his death his translation of the New Testament 
from ‘Tischendorf’s text was edited by Dr. Ezra Ab- 
bot (1868). He died at Cambridge, , June 3, 
1868. , 

NOYES, Joun Humpnrey (1811-1886), com- 
munist, was born at Brattleboro, Vt., Sent. 3, 1811. 
He uated at Dartmouth College in 1830, studied - 
theology at Andover and New Haven, and was licensed 
to preach in 1833. A year later he began to advocate 
‘* perfectionism,’’ and his license was revoked. In 
1838 he established a communistie society at Eutaey, 
Vt., and in 1847 removed it to Madison co., N. Y., 
where it was culled the Oneida Community, for which 
see EncycLopepiA Brrrannica. A second commu- 
nity was established at Wallingford, Conn. In 1882 
the people of Oneida county e thoroughly 
ro’ against the immoral practices prevailing in the 
Community and obtsined power from the Legislature 
to stop them. The mem then renounced their 
obnoxious practices at 1 formed a business corporation. 
Noyes published some periodicals, of which the Oneida 
Circular was the chief. Healso published The Berean. 


Saleation from Sin, Bible Communism, Histo 
American Socialisms. He died at Ni ue 


an Egyptian statesman, was 
born at Smyrna in January, 1825, of an Armenian 
Christian family. He was early taken to Europe and - 
educated in Switzerland and France. In 1842 he went 
to Egypt to become secretary of Bogos-Bey, a relative, 
who was then minister of foreign affairs. Two years 
later he became secretary-interpreter to Mehemet Ali 
asha, His influence 
steadily increased, and Abbas Pasha, in 1850, sent 
him to London to support the claims of Egypt ar 
Turkey, and also on other diplomatic missions. Under 
Said Pasha (1854-63), wan, not always in favor, he 
was able to construct the railroad from Suez to Cairo, 
in bay: of great natural and financial difficulties. Is- 
mail Pasha employed Nubar as his agent with the 
Sultan, and thus obtained various important conces- 
sions. His next negotiations were at Paris with refer- 
ence to the Suez Canal, and on his return to t he 
was made minister of the public works. To the 
end of 1866 he was made minister of foreign irs, 
and, having gone to Constantinople, he obtained from 
he Sultan for oe gos _ of Ria vile 
igypt was made p independent. u 
Pasha's efforts were then Mirested to introducing 
European customs into the administration of affairs. 
e was driven from power in May, 1874, but was re- 
stored a year later. Again removed early in 1876, he 
did not return until England and France had inter- 
vened and required a complete reconstruction of the 
financial affairs in favor of the bondholders of Western 
Europe. Nubar Pasha become president of the 
cabinet Aug. 23, 1878, but the discontent of the native 
Egyptians with the new methods of taxation and ad- 
ministration obliged him to resign six months later 
and even to leaye the country for a time. During the 
revolt of Anast Pasa (q. v.) and the English inter- 
vention, Nubar Pasha remained quiet. At 1} on 
Jan. 8, 1884, he was called again to the head. of af- 


interests of the British government, and yet more ac- 
“a to the Egyptians than formerly, 

VUISANCE. American law has closely followed 
the English iv defining this term and prescribing the 


NULLIFICATION. 


remedy. It may be added here that the locality 
Vol. XV has much to do with the question what 
nahh ‘uy constitutes anuisance. People living in 
ns Bey) populous manufacturing towns must ex- 
_ pect more noise, smoke, and disturbance 
than those Bime. deexhere: consequently a manu- 
factory which might be a nuisance if situated entirel 
among would not necessarily be so in suc 
a town. following are some instances of public 
nuisances: The bathing in a public river in sight of 
the neighboring houses; rude or riotous games or 
morte; involving atreach of the peace; the keeping 
of a disorderly or gaming house ; keeping a dangerous 
animal, known to be aa Oa suffering him to .g0 at 
large ; exposi a@ person having a contagious disease 
in public; the bringing a horse infected with glanders 
. into ve place selling tainted or unwhole- 
bustible 


of com 


the rain-water on the adjoining tene- 
incorporeal ee, ¢ 2, ohetrnct- 
a hise, ete, 


of South Carolina, certain 
to be in excess of the constitutional authority of 


body, and therefore void of efficacy, and - 
mending her citizens to refrain from yielding obe- 
dience to 


On May 19, 1828, an act of Con was passed 
duties upon certain Scateediion imported 
he United States from foreign countries. Acts 

ilar character, previously passed by Congress, 


certain commercia 
tered resistance 


in any of the States. 
discussion of this act it was characterized 
States, notably in South Carolina, 
y for the pecieetion i Gomneate 
Legislature 0 uu! arohna 
r eogeocy er pr an Lacey Se aT 
on t 0 D, to lay duties 
peer eres Cone 
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in 


8 
mi nature and condition of the 


as 
in the 


ws were conformed was that of cotton, 
of the largest existing manufactu for 
the principal markets were European, and the 
necessities of cotton-planting appeared to those en- 
em a) B30 Cnnend | the perpetuation of legal 

avery as the only form in which labor could be 3 
plied to that ind under existing climatic condi- 
tions. The cotton-planting interest considered that 
the industrial development of the respective one 
of States, Northern and Southern, must disclose di- 
vergences of interest and policy, widening with the 
rrowth of the country, that could not be onized 
under a government unitizing these ape Viewed 
from the same standpoint it seemed a necessity, not 
only that the domestic institutions of the cotton-pro- 
ducing States should be entirely free from the in- 
fluence of other communities differently situated, but 
that the commercial intercourse between the great 
producer and the best markets of the world 
Vou. 1V.—B : 


the eetee a corpse unburied ; the storing | 0 
‘eles i 5 
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should be free from conflicting interests. These pru- 
dential considerations were fully recognized in the 
Legislature of South Carolina and indicate the state 
of interests that formulated a political policy tending 
to deny to the government of the United States a na- 
tional character and to subject it to a controlling power 
held in reserve not only by groups of States united in 
interest, but by individual States, to be exercised as 
their views of their own interest might suggest. The 
policy that thus connected itself with the cotton in- 
terest had preceded the development of that industry, 
having relation to other staples produced in the Sout 
ern section of the Union, and was brought into a dis- 
tinct statement by the Kentucky and Virginia Reso- 
tions of 1798 and 1799. This doctrine, as advanced by 
those resolutions and piueancnty aepied in the at- 
ayo of South Carolina to nullify the revenue laws 
f the United States, is considered in another place 
under States Ricuts. 
_ As stated in the legislative records of South Caro- 
lina, discussing the right to nullify the action of Con- 
, that doctrine involves several distinct proposi- 
tions which will be briefly noted. The Constitution 
was regarded as a compact between sovereign States, 
and not as an organic act of the peoples of the States 
uniting in the Constitution of a government of the 
whole; certain agencies were thereby created as the 
common agencies of the sovereign parties to the com- 
pact, and the powers and duties of such agencies 
specifically defined, s0 as to exclude any enlargement 
thereof by implication, such as could be made if the 
fundameutal intention was the production of a sover- 
eign government; the allegiance of the citizens of the 
States was regarded as wholly due to their respective 
State governments, and capable of being claimed by 
the general government only through the assent of 
such States; the legislative, executive, and judicial 
departments of the government of the United States 
were regarded as functions depending upon the assent 
of the sovereign States, and could not be exercised to 


1, | control the source from which their authority was de- 


rived; that any State could, consistently with the 

compact, retire from it whenever, in its judgment, the 

ae conferred were abusively exercised to the preju- 
ice of its honor or its interests. 

From the premises just stated it was concluded that 
as the power to promote manufactures by means of im- 
posts on foreign goods was not among the enumerated 
powers Ssneifically conferred upon Congress, it was not 
capable of being exercised, and the attempt to exercise 
it on the part of Con was an assumption of pow- 
ers that belonged to the States, and accordingly that it 
was competent for any one of the States to refuse to 
allow the execution of such laws within its territories, 
or, if that course was deemed desirable, to retire from 
the union of the States. , 

On Dee. 19, 1827, the Legislature of South Carolina 
reiterated the declaration of 1825, as above stated. 
This action was upon an elaborate report of a Senate 
committee declaring that such ‘usurpation of authority 
by Congress must be resisted by the States in their 
sovereign character, and was not pronet for submis- 
sion to the judiciary of the United States. . 

After the passage of the act of 1828, and on Dec. 
19 of that year, the pay SE of that State protested 
against the act on the broad ground before. affirmed, 
and already stated, and directed such resolutions to be 
communicated to the governors of the respective 
States, to be laid before their respective Legislatures, 
to determine on such ulterior measures as they may 
think the occasion demands. Such communication 
took place and was responded to by Virginia and 
Georgia in terms approving the general views of South 
Panihas as to the limitations of the authority of Con- 
gress, «but indicating bec ory es to sanction the 
attitude of hostility assumed by South Carolina towards 
the United States. ; 

On Dee. 17, 1830, the Legislature of South Carolina 
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declared that the several acts of Congress imposing 
duties upon imports for the res of domestic 
manufactures are deliberate and highly dangerous and 
oppressive violations of the Constitution, and that it 
is the right of any State suTering thereby, after all 
hope of redress is lost, to interpose in its sovereign 
capacity for the pu of arresting the progress of 
the evils occasioned by such unconstitutional acts. 

On June 14, 1832, Pres. Jackson sent a letter to 
citizens of Charleston, by whom he had been invited 


to unite with them in commemorating independence | prop 


@ the ensuing 4th of July. This letter was mild an 

conciliatory in its general tone, bat contained the fol- 
lowing sentence, that was the only expression contained 
in it that indicated the intended attitude of the admin- 
istration. He says, s ing of the circumstances that 
should be weighed in the existing state of affairs : 
“* But he should also see that high and sacred duties, 
which must and will at all hazards be performed, 
present an insuperable barrier to the success of an 

plan of disorganization, by whatever patriotic name it 
may be decorated, or whatever ap Soe may be 
arrayed in support of it.” On . 17, 1831, the 
Legislature of South Carolina declared that the letter 
of Pres. Jackson was to be regarded as an official 
utterance, and, as such, “is an unauthorized interfer- 
ence in the affairs of this State ; that the principles 
advanced in it are incompatible with the Constitution, 
and subversive of the nghts of the State; that the 


threatened course of executive conduct would, if acted | erate 


upon, destroy the liberties of the country, and as a 
threat is a dangerous precedent, highly repulsive to the 
feelings of a free people.’’ The report on which this 
action was based distinctly assumes the ground that a 
State has the right to withdraw from the Union, and 
is the sole judge of the sufficiency of the ground for so 
doing, this right being stated as inherent in the com- 
pact of the States. 

Congress, in 1832, repealed the act of 1828 and re- 
adjusted a tariff of duties, to take effect from March 
3, 1833. 

On Oct. 26, 1832, the Legislature of South Carolina 
called a convention of the State to take into considera- 
tion the acts of Congress imposing duties on foreign 
imports for the protection of domestic man 
to determine their character and means of : 
also any amendment of, or substitute for, such acts 
that Congress may enact; also all laws for executing 
and enforcing the same. 

The convention met, and on Nov. 24, 1832, adopted 
an ordinance “‘to nullify certain acts of the Congress 
of the United States purporting to be laws laying 
duties and imposts on the fie “oye of foreign com- 
modities."’ After reciting that the object of these 
laws was for the protection of domestic manufactures, 
and characterizing them as oppressive and unconstitu- 
tional, it declares that the acts of 1828 and 1832 are 
unauthorized by the Constitution and are null and void, 
with all obligations, acts, and judicial proceedin 
intended for their enforcement. It declares unlaw 
any attempt to enforce the collection of such duties by 
any officer of the State or of the United States, and 
enjoins upon the Legislature the e of acts to 
enforce this ordinance. It declares that there shall be 
no appeal from any judgment denying the validity of 
such acts of Congress, and that no record in any such 
case 8 be transmitted to the appellate court, but 
oe of the —_ ~ p i re 
such judgment notwithstanding any such a an 
the taking of such an appeal shall be meginlal as a 
contempt of the court. It further requires an oath to 
support this ordinance to be taken by all public officers 
and jurors. Finally, it declares that if any attempt 
should be made by the federal government to coerce 
the State, they will hold themselves absolved from all 
further obligations to maintain or preserve their polit- 
ieal connection with the people of the other States, but 
will organize a separate government, Upon the adop- 


redress ; | remedies for the recovery of 


NULLIFICATION. 


tion of this ordinance the convention issued an address 
to the several States of the Union forth its 
action and the grounds on which it was 

On Dee, 10, 1832, Pres. Jackson issued a proclama- 
ton ng rdinance of South Carolina and the 
grou on W it was placed, 
as an act of nullification and ‘ion, and 
unconstitutional. He states that as 
the laws had clothed itself with State i 
exposition of the views of the ini 

ro) pe Nie holds that the s fre 
action 0: recognized are 
to the judiciary, the people, oo the States, and that 
as the Constitution is os law of the land no 
State can annul a law. He that the declaration 
that the law was intended for the protection of domes- 
tic man and therefore was ituti 

to the motives that prompted the law and not to 


the authority by which it was and is a danger- 
ous construction. He holds the government of 
the United States is a national and not 


rl f 
al: constieasnel Saas, (0 eee - 
th ernor, in view of the President's 

of alg roclamation of the 


to carry into effect the ordinance, providi 
h f duties i aes at 
the ent of duties im act of Congress, 
28 ip e@ same one was regulating the 
taking of the oath for by the ordinance. 
Virginia dod tn thie adibeven Of this eotrrentiai 
of South Carolina, communicating her views 
Saline to Die scouted Gasesiosn puoseustelia 
olding to the loctrines 
upon “5 South Carolina, did mot approve of the 
tion of the ordinance, and advised its re 
On March 


183 the 
Which we the 


E 


adop- 


the act of 
mpromise act, the main feature of 
reduction 


This act 


of the courts of the United States in revenue cases. 
On March 15, 1833, the convention, which had been 


reconvened, an ordinance reciting the act of 
March 2, 1 and re the ordinance of nullifica- 
tion and secession, an On Warch 18-adopted &a ordi: 


nance declaring null the act of Congress known as 
the Force act, which last measure was an 
act of the Legi to carry into effect such annul 

ordinance. repeal of the ordinance of nullifica- 
tion, aimed at the acts imposing duties, left those acts 
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NUMISMATICS—NUTTALL. 


have received no attention from the national government. 
South Carolina i 


ing colonies will be noticed here. 
early settlers of New England found the 
Tndians using wampum, or strings of 
beads made from shells, as a currency, and for other 
purposes. The General Court of Massachusetts soon 
eer ney ead eee ser art rate of 


panne 4 At six white beads, made from the 
or three made from the muscle-shell, 
four whi 


to an English penny. Ina 
and two purple were to 
Musket balls and other articles were 
nd furs and 
coins brought from Eng- 
received in trade from the Dutch and the West 
to Europe, and what re- 
insufficient for the needs 
27, 1652, therefore, the 
Massachusetts ordered a mint to be 
John Hull, mint-master, 
sixpences, and threepences. 
the pine-tree, and were of the 
less in weight than the English 
denomination. For thirty-six years 
continued in operation in spite of opposition 
. An attempt was made to 
by substituting the Royal 
her wes were made in 
but no alteration in the date, which re- 
1 but two-penny pieces were 
662. No other colony had a 
Baltimore caused shillings, six- 
to be coined for use in Maryland. 
tin coins for circulation in America, 
to have found their way thither. In 
z 1733 copper coins were minted in 
with the ee “Re ae There 
cop) =] issued in 1773 for circu- 
ia, and initrd silver shillings. Florida 
had also some colonial coins before they 
tng Se za nso f the Ameri loni 
of the American colonies 
was declared eeling of the people was manifested 
issue tokens with patriotic poage 
The coins emo were authorized by ti 


f rs, or even pre- 
in England and Germany and sent here as a 
speculation. Massachusetts in 1787 ventured again to 
establish a mint, which issued only cents. The other 
colonies — had 
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a coinage were Connecticut, Ver- 

ork, New Jersey, Maryland, and Ken- 
tal Con; on Oct. 16, 1786, 

an act for the establishing of a min 

ing the value and alloy of the nation: 

1787, the 


klin 


and regu- 
coin. In 
ernment prescribed the device for 
under this authority the so-called 
ny ”’ with the legend ** Mind Your Busi- 
pore A by contract. The Federal Consti- 
in 1789, deprived the States of their 
right of coining money. After the Federal 
ernment was organ u this Constitution 
established at P*iladelphia in 1792 
Mainz) and the regular coinage began in the next 
ga cents and half-cents, bearing an ideal 
ith loose-flowing hair, were first issu 
i cents,’’ however, had been prepared as 
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eae dak sactag in 1791, but, being disapproved by 
ashington himself, did not become current. In the 
article on MrnT are given the dates of the authoriza- 
tion of the various coins with their respective weights 
and fineness. The devices have been changed at vari- 
ous times. 

Down till about 1837 the obverse had generally a 
female head, sometimes with a liberty-cap, and some- 
times with a fillet bearing the word ‘‘ Liberty.’ After- 
wards was substituted a full-length seated figure with 
a liberty-cap on a pole and a shield with a band in- 
seribed ‘‘Liberty.’” The reverse on the principal 
coins has the eagle, often with a shield, arrows, and 
olive branch, but in the minor coins the denomination 
of the piece encircled by a wreath. The coins issued 
at the branch mints at Charlotte (1830-61), Dahlonega 
een New Orleans (1826-61), San Francisco 

1854), and Carson City (1870) are distinguished by the 
initials C., D., O., S., and C. C., on the reverse. 

At the establishment of the mint eagles, or ten- 
dollar pieces, were the — denomination author- 
ized. eir coinage was discontinued in 1804 and re- 
sumed in 1838 after the gold mines of the Carolinas 
and Georgia began to furnish a larger supply of the 
precious metal. The discovery of gold in still greater 
abundance in California caused demand for a larger 
coin, and the double-eagle was issued in 1850. Ingots 
and of various sizes were issued by the assayer of 
the State of California, and after a time a fifty-dollar 
assy issued by the U. S. Assay Office in San 

neisco. The same excess of gold, which required 
these larger denominations, called into existence also 

Id dollars, which were authorized in 1849. Besides 

e governmental issues there were octagonal and ring 
dollars and gold half-dollars and quarters put in circu- 
lation in California. _The Mormons in Utah also had a 
series of gold coins with peculiar devices, and their 
favorite inscription, ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord.’’ The 
Constitution of the United States greg coining 
by the States, and it has been held that individuals 
may issue coins which are not similar to the national 


coinage. Such coins had been issued by Reed in 
Georgia in 1830, and by the Bechtlers in North Caro- 
lina from 1831 for several years. 


As works of art the coins of the United States are 
little esteemed. The finest was the three-dollar piece 
of 1854, which was soon withdrawn as too close in 
value to the quarter-eagle. The rarest gold coins of 
the United States are: Hagles, 1798, 1838; Half- 
eagles, 1797, 1815, 1822, 1824, 1828; Quarter-eagles, 
1796, 1797, 1798, 1806. The Double-eagle of 1849 in 
the U. S. Mint is the only one in existence. The 
rarest silver coin is the Half-dime of 1802. Of several 
coins of rather early date none are known to collectors 
although their coinage is reported by the Mint. In 
1815 no cents were coined, this being the only year in 
which that coin was not issued. See M. W. Dicke- 
son’s American Numismatical Manual (Phila., 1859) ; 
and Henry Phillips, Jr.’s, Coins of the United States 


(Phila. INRA (J.P. L.) 
NUTTALL, Tuomas (1786-1859), naturalist, was 
born in Yorkshire, England, in1786. By trade a printer, 


he came to the Uni States, travelled extensively in 
the Mississippi Valley, exploring both the Missouri and 
the Arkansas Rivers, and also visited the Pacific coast. , 
Part of his observations appeared in A Journal of 
Travels into the Arkansas Territory (1821). He also 
published a Manual of the Ornithology of the United 
States and Canada (1834), and in his North American 
Sylva (1817) translated Michaux's work, which he 
pa, ani Hs enlarged (3 vols., 1842-49). From 1822 
to 1834 he was professor of natural history in Harvard 
College, but having inherited an estate in England, 
returned to that country and died there, Sept. 10, 1859. 


ed. |See Borany. 
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OAK. The highly valuable genus of trees known 
Quercus, or the oak, is found over 


. as : 
See Vol. XVII. nearly all the northern hemisphere, 
p. 659 (p. 708 eccont the extreme north, embracing 


an both deciduous and evergreen species. 

The oaks naturally separate into two divisions : the 
annual-fruited, in which the acorns mature in the 
autumn of the first year, and the kernel has commonly 
a sweet taste; and the biennial-fruited, in which the 
acorns do not mature till the autumn of the second 
year, and the kernel is always bitter. To the annual- 
fruited.division belongs the group of white oaks, in- 
eluding Quercus alba, or the white oak, a large tree 
with whitish bark and edible seed; @. obtusiloba, the 
post oak ; Q. macrocarpa, the burr or yc | oak ; 
and Q. lyrata, the southern arereee oak. To the 
same division belong the chestnut oaks, including Q. 
bicolor, the swamp white oak; Q. prinus, the chestnut 
oak; Q. prinoides, the dwarf chestnut or chinquapin 


Live Oak Grove, Bonaventure, Savannah, Ga. 


oak ; and the live oak, Q. virens, a tree of the barrens 
from Virginia south, whose wood is very firm and dur- 
able, and of the greatest value commercially. 

The biennial-fruited oaks include, Q. cinerea, the 
upland willow oak; Q. Phellos, the willow oak; Q. 


imbricata, the laurel or shingle oak ; aay the 
water oak ; Q. nigra, the black-jack or barren oak ; 
ilicifolia, the black scrub oak ; Q. fulcata, the Spanis' 
oak; Q. Cateshei, the barren serub oak; @Q. coccinea, 
the scarlet oak, with variety Q. tinctorea, the black 
oak ; Q. rubra, the red oak; and Q. palustris, the 
swamp or pin oak. 

In the Pacific States there are several species of the 
white oak group, including Q. Garryana, whose wood 
is equal to that of the white oak for ship-building : g. 
lobata ; and Q. Douglasii, The chestnut oak of Cali- 
fornia, Q. densiflora, is an evergreen; as also is Q 
chrysolpis and 0. agrifolia. The last two of these 
species are shrubs or trees of 30 to 40 feet high, ac- 
cording as they grow on the mountains or the foot-hills. 
There are other species of North American oaks, most 
of them of no economical importance, though @Q. 


Michauxrii, the basket or cow oak, yields timber that | b: 


is excellent for wheel stocks, baskets, ete., while its 
large sweet acorns are eagerly eaten by cattle and other 
animals, 


The white oak gives hard and durable timber, and 
its bark is used for tanning. The live oak yields a 
yellow, close-grained timber, which is of unequalled 
excellence as ship timber, and is highly prized 
everywhere. Its low habit of branching also 
it to furnish an abundance of excellent ship-knees. 
The black oak (Q. tinctorea) yields a timber second 
only to that of the white oak in_ value, while its bark 
contains much tannin and an abundance of coloring 
matter, and is much used in tanning and dyeing. Other 
oaks of commercial utility might be cited, but the above 
named are the most valuable. _, ( M.) 
OAKLAND, a beautiful city of California, the 
county-seat of Alameda co., is on the E. shore of San 
Francisco Bay, 44 miles from San Francisco. It is the 
terminus of the Central Pacific and Southern Pacific 
Railroads. Two meas a railroads, the South 
Pacific Coast and the California and Nevada, also ter- 
minate here, and there are two local steam railroads 
and ferries to San Francisco. Across Oakland 


estuary 
there are two railroad peg seoriny 200 and one for general 
use. The city contains a court-house, hall of pace 
city-hall, one national and 2 other banks, 3 daily 

6 weekly newspapers, 30 churches, 25 schools, and the 
State Home for the Adult Blind. It has several 


. 


ig| foundries, canning-factories, and cotton-, jute-, woollen-, 


iron-, and nail-mills, and manufactures of shoes, leather, 


pottery, carriages, agricultural im 


n eS e 
WH city is on a plateau shut in by hills and the bay, the 
| wide streets are macadamized and trees and flowers are 


seen on all sides. The property of the city is valued 
at $30,000,000. It has gas- and water-works and other 


H| public conveniences. It was settled in 1850 and incor- 


porated in 1852, but only fairly began to grow in 1868, 
when the Central Pacific Railroad Established the fe 
and local railroad. No charge is made on these 
for riding within the city limits. In the centre of the 
city is a salt water reservoir used for flushing the 
sewers. In 1880 the population was 34,554. 
OATS. See under Aaa chap. v. 1. 
OBSERVATORIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The honor of founding the first astro- 
get ob nomical observatory in America has 
Ra Bee, 724 been claimed for the University of 
heap raid North Carolina. In 1824 Dr. Joseph 
Caldwell, the president of that university, purchased 
in London a meridian transit instrument and a zenith 
pooest 9 by Simms, a refractor by Dollond, an astro- 
nomical clock by Molyneux, a sextant by Wilkinson, a 
reflecting circle by Harris, and a Hadley’s quadrant, 
and these instruments were used in the university- 
building till 1831, when they were pl in an ** 
servatory’’ es' designed for their Pim a4 
well, 


. | Observations were made at this place by Dr. Cal 


Prof. Elisha Mitchell, and Prof. James Phillips, but 
the records have been lost. The instruments were re- 
moved in 1835, and in 1838 the building was partially 
destroyed by fire, and astronomical spe x was never 
renewed. The Hopkins Observatory of Williams Col- 
lege, erected in 1836, is the oldest cea ratory that has 
continued its activity to the present time, while the 
observatory of the Western Reserve College, Hudson, 
Ohio (1838), and the High School Observatory at 
Philadelphia (1838-1840), which became famous under 
Walker and Kendall, € esp mention in the 
history of practical astronomy in this country. 
These were followed by the Cincinnati Observatory, in 
1842, the United States Naval Observatory at Wash- 
ington, in 1844, and the Harvard Observatory at Cam- 
ridge, € about the same time. In later years 
we have the Washburn gs ef (1880), the MeCor- 
mick Observatory (1884), and finally the Lick Observa- 


tory, with its magnificent equipment, finished in 1888. 


OBSERVATORIES. 


The following list contains a brief description of the 
most important obse 
The longitude, when obtainable, is referred to the 
meridian of Greenwich. 

Akron, Ohio, Buchtel College Observatory, lat. + 


41° 3’, long. 5" 26" W. Built in 1885-86; 44-in. 
en Pike & Sons; 3-in. transit circle, with 
zeni 


telescope attachment, by Fauth; sidereal and 
— clocks, chronograph, and re for 

a time- and correcting a system of con- 
trolled Nate The observato e intentied for the 
instruction of students and the maintenance of a 
time-service. Cost, about $5000. i r, 0. S. 


Albany, N. Y., Dudley Observatory, lat. + 42° 39” 
49.5, long. 4" 54™ 59°.2 W. Founded by subserip- 
tion in 1851; inaugurated 1856 ; became a department 
of Union University in 1873. The instruments are: a 
13-in. Fite equatorial, 8-in. Pistor & Martins meri- 
dian circle, 6.4-in. transit instrument by the same 
coe pie et comet-seeker, clocks, chronographs, 
and subsidiary apparatus. With the meridian circle 
peep ems es oe gh Bacry i ln 
+ 5° declination, has been observed by Prof. Boss. 
Time-si are apne to the city of Albany. Di- 
rectors: B. A. Gould, 1854; 
G. W. Hough. 1862; Lewis Boss, 1875. 

Allegheny, Pa., Observatory of the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, lat. +- 40° 27’ 41’.6, long. 
5" 20" 2°.9. 13-in. Fitz equatorial, reworked by Clark, 
4in. ute ee & Simms transit, spectroscopes, pho- 
tometers, bolometer. Prof. 8S. P. Langley, the director, 
has made important investigations in solar physics at 
this observatory, and has also, since 1869, maintained 
a very efficient time-service over the Pennsylvania 


system. 
Amherst, Mass., Lawrence Observatory of Amherst 
lat. + 42° 22” 15/7.6, long. 4" 50" 7.3 W. 
ted in 1847; 74-in. equatorial by Clark; 6%-in. 
transit instrument r & Martins, rebuilt by 
Fauth ; 3-in. transit circle by Gambey ; clocks, chrono- 


graph, and smaller instruments. e observatory is 
iefly for instruction. Director, D. P. M 


r, D. P. Todd 
famepone Md., lat. + 38° 58’ 53’7.5, long. 5° 5™ 
56.5 W. U. S. Naval Academy Observatory, used 
for instruction only ; 73-in. omg made by Clark 
in 1857, 4-in, Repsold meridian circle, small transit 
and zenith telescope, both by Wiirdemann, a combined 
transit and zenith telescope of the Russian pattern 
bz Bosca, clock, chronometers, chronographs, ete. 
department of astronomy was created in 1853, and 
until 1859 was under the charge of Prof. William 
Chauvenet. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., lat. + 42° 16’ 48”7.0, long. 5° 
34" 55°.2 W. Erected in 1853-54 by the citizens of 
Detroit, and hence known as the Detroit Observatory ; 
it forms a department of the University of Michigan. 
The instruments are: a 13-in. Fitz equatorial, a 64-in. 
Pistor & Martins transit circle, clocks, and chrono- 
graph. A students’ observatory contains a 6-in. equa- 
torial and 3-in. transit, with zenith telescope attach- 
ment. The erable A nee is valued at about 
$40,000. Directors: F. Briinnow, 1854; J. C. Wat- 
son, 1858; M. W. Harrington, 1879. Watson discov- 
1p tones Tag Obse fiaie vb- 

’ nmore rvatory, priv 0 
servatory of Mr. W. H. Numsen, lat. + 39° 21’, long. 
5"-6™ 52° W. ; 4-in. Cooke equatorial. ; 

Beloit, Wis., Smith Observatory. 9.5-in. equatorial, 
objective by @lark, mountin by Warner & Swasey. 
impo aaa John Tatlock, r., 1884; ©. A. Bacon, 


, Cal., students’ observatory of the Univer- 
sity of California. 6-in. Fauth equatorial, with spec- 
troscope and other attachments, 3-in. combined transit 
and zenith telescope of the ‘‘ Davidson pattern’’ made 
by Fauth, clock, chronometer, chronograph, and other 


accessories for instruction of engineering students, or 


O. M. Mitchel, 1859;|&S 
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original work by students of astronomy. Director, 
n 


rvatories in the United States. | Frank Soulé. 


ulé. 

Bethlehem, Pa., Sayre Observatory of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, lat. + 40° 36’ 23’7.9 long. 5° 1™ 3159 W. 
Founded in 1877; 6-in. Clark equatorial, Stackpole 
transit and zenith telescope. Di r, 0. L. Doo- 
little. 

Boston, Mass., private observatory 
Woodside (1886) ; lat. + 42° 29” 39/7, 
W.; 63-inch silvered glass reflector. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., private observatory of H. M. 
Parkhurst ; lat. + 40° 41’ 2’, long. 4 55™ 50° W. 
Built in 1862; rebuilt in 1877; a 9-in. Fitz equa- 
torial has been used principally in photometric ob- 
servations. 

ey ep Mass., Observatory of Harvard Col- 
lege ; lat. + 42° 22’ 48./73, long. 4" 44™ 31°.0 W. 
Founded in 1843. As. early as 1815 an observatory 
was projected, and in 1827 the Dana house was pur- 
chased to serve at least as a aie 4 astronomical 
establishment. In 1839 Mr. W. C. Bond was ap- 
pointed ‘‘ astronomical observer for the college”’ and 
carried on a series of observations in co-operation 
with the Wilkes U2 ge till 1842. The provisional 
observatory at the Dana house contained a Troughton 
imms transit of 2f-in, aperture, a Short telescope 
of 5-ft. focus, and magnetical and meteorological in- 
struments. In 1841 the present site of the observa- 
tory, then known as Summer House Hill, was pur- 
chased. In 1843, under the enthusiasm aroused by 
the sudden appearance of the great comet of that 
year, the sum of $25,730 was subscribed for the pur- 
pose of erecting an observatory and providing it with 


of Mr. 0. L. 
long. 4° 44™ 9° 


a telescope of the largest size. The buildings were 
finished in 1844. e 15-in. refractor Seng 
$19,842), 


wy Merz & Mahler, of Munich, was mounte 
in 1847, ith this instrument G. P. Bond discovered 
the seventh satellite of Saturn, Hyperion, in 1848, and 
the inner or dusky ring of Saturn in 1850. The ob- 
servatory two 4-in. comet-seekers, and 
a 4}-in. equatorial, which was replaced, however, in 
1869, by one of 5} in. made by Clark. A_chro- 
nograph or spring-governor, the invention of W. C. 
Bond, was first brought into use here in 1849. A 
Troughton & Simms meridian circle of 84-in. aperture 
embodying several new features suggested by Prof, 
Winlock, and a 23-in. ‘‘ Russian’’ transit were mounted 
in 1870. With the former instrument the Astro- 
nomische G zone, + 50° to + 55°, was 
observed by Prof. W. A. Rogers. _A horizontal pie 
toheliograph of 40-ft. focus, devised by Prof. Winlock, 
was successfully used in photographing the sun in 
1870. Prof. Pickering added several photometers of 
his own invention to the equipment, the most im- 
ortant being a large meridian photometer constructed 
in 1883. Since 1885 much attention has been_given 
to astronomical photography. Mrs. Henry Draper 
has lent to the observatory the principal instruments 
of Dr. Draper’s observatory at Hastings, an 11-in. 
Clark equatorial and 15-in. and 28-in. reflectors, and 
has furnished means for carrying on a special investi- 
ation of stellar spectra by means of photography. 
Vith these instruments extremely valuable results 
have already been obtained. In 1887 a fund amount- 
ing to $238,000, left by Uriah A. Boyden for conduct- 
ing astronomical observations at, such a height as to be 
free so far as possible from the injurious effects due to 
the atmosphere, was transferred to Harvard College. 
Experiments, mainly in the line of stellar photography, 
are being conducted by Prof. Pickering in carrying out 
the provisions of this trust. A high altitude station 
in the southern hemisphere will be occupied and a 
series of observations carried on in co-operation with a 
similar station in the United States. A 13-in. equa- 
torial, designed by Prof. Pickering, aippiee to either 
visual or photographie purposes, has been built by 
the Clarks, and a second telescope of 8-in. aperture is 
mounted on the same stand. A complete photographie 
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laboratory is fitted up in an adjoining building. The 
funds of the Snoenicy. which in 1875 amounted to 
$164,067, and in 1885 to $226,988, were increased by 
a bequest from R. T. Paine, in 1886, to $398,046, 
lacing the observatory on a very satisfactory financial 
ing. An extensive time-service, established in 
1871, also contributes to the support of the institution. 
Seventeen quarto volumes of Annals have been pub- 
lished, and a report of the director appears each year 
as an appendix to the report of the president of the 
colle The Harvard Observatory is the central sta- 
tion in the United States for the telegraphic distribu- 
tion of astronomica: information. Directors: W. C. 
Bond, 1839; G. P. Bond, 1859; Joseph Winlock, 
1866; E. C. Pickering, 1877. : ; 

Cambridgeport, Mass., Mr. E. F. Sawyer’s private 
observatory ; lat. + 42° 21’ 56’, long. 4* 44™ 23° W. ; 
3% Bordan equatorial used for observations of variable 
stars and meteors; several interesting variables of 
short period have recently been discovered. 

Chacago, Ull., Dearborn Observatory, lat. +- 41° 50” 
17.0, long. 5° 50" 26"8 W. Founded by the Chi 
Astronomical Society in 1862-63, and attached to the 
University of Chicago. Principal instruments, .18}-in. 
Clark equatorial, and 6-in. Repsold meridian circle. 
The equatorial has been ew § deyoted to double-star 
work by Burnham and Hough. With the meridian 
circle, work was begun upon the As ische G 
schaft zone, + 35° to + 40°, but was not completed. 
Since 1871 this instrument has been used for deter- 
mining time for the city of Chicago. Directors: T. H. 
Safford, 1865; E. Colbert, 1874; G. W. Hough, 1879. 

In 1888 the observatory was transfe to the 
North-western University, and_ the instruments were 
mounted in a new building at Evanston, Ill, 16 miles 
N. and 3 miles W. of the old site. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, lat. + 39° 8’ 19’’.5, long. 5" 37" 
41°.2W. The Cincinnati Observatory was founded in 
1841-43 by the Cincinnati Astronomical ape and 
owes its existence to the energy and eloquence o Prof, 
O. M. Mitchel. A new building was erected in 1873 
upon Mount Lookout, about 4 miles KE. and 2 miles 
S. of the central part of the city, the observatory 
having become in 1872 a department of the University 
of Cincinnati. The instruments are: an 11}-in. equa- 
torial made by Utschneider & Fraunhofer, finished by 
Merz & Mahler, and objective refigured by Clark ; 
4-in. equatorial, by Clark; 3-in. transit, by Buff & 
Berger; clocks, chronometer, chronograph, ete. ; a 
5}-in. meridian circle, by Fauth, was added to the 
an ment in 1888. Directors: ©. M. Mitchel, 1842; 
H. Twitchel, 1859; W. Davis, 1861; C. Abbe, 1868; 
O. Stone, 1875; J. G. Porter, 1884. Observations 
of double stars and comets made with the equatorial 
and a zone-catalogue observed with the transit have 
filled nine numbers of Publications. 

Clinton, N. Y., Litchfield Observatory of Hamilton 
Solieas, lat. + 48° 3% 17/7.0, long. 5" 1™ 37%.4 W. 
Founded by subscription, 1852-55; 134-in. equatorial 
by Spencer &. Eaton, 4-in. equatorial by Steinheil, 
5-in, altazimuth by Schroder, clock, chronometer, 


chronograph, and spectroscope. With the 134-in. | graph 


equatorial Dr. C. H. F. Peters, the director, has con- 
structed a series of ecliptic charts, and in the course 

of this work he has discovered 47 asteroids. 
Columbia, Mo., Laws Observatory of the University 
of the State of Missouri, lat. + 38° 56’, long. 6" 9™ 
18" W.; 74-in. Merz equatorial, 4ys-in. Fitz equa- 
torial, 2y-in. Brunner meridian ‘circle, altazimuth 
and minor apparatus; used mainly for instruc- 


Crete, Nebraska. Boswell Observatory of Doane 
College (1883) 8-in. Clark equatorial, Buff & Berger 
transit, clocks, break-circuit chronometer, and meteoro- 
logical apparatus. Building and instruments cost $7000. 

ver, Col. A new observatory, the gift of Mr. 
H. B. Chamberlin to the University of Denver, is in 
course of construction about 6 miles from the centre 


tion. 


OBSERVATORIES. 


‘of the city, at a height of 5000 feet above sea-level. 
The principal instrument will be a 20-in. Clark equa- 
torial. Director, H. A. Howe. 

Evanston, Til., Dearborn Observatory, transferred 
from Chicago in 1888. 

|. Geneva, N. Y., Smith Observatory, lat. + 42° 53’, 

‘long. 5° 8" W. Built by William Smith in 1888 ; equa~ 
torial of 104 in. aperture, 9 ft. 9 in. focal length, 

| object-glass by Clacey, mounting by Warner & Swasey, 

| provided with a photographic corrector of the same 
aperture, spectroscope, micrometer, ete.; a 4-in. merid- 
ian circle by Warner & Swasey; a sid clock 

wound automati by a small electro-motor, and a 

chronograph. Also a 9-in. silver on glass reflector, 

a 5-in. reflector, and several smaller instruments con- 

structed by the director, Mr. W. R. Brooks, and for- 

merly at the Red House Observatory, Phelps, N. 

sa the discorerh, sf a3 Saag oe tnd. 438° 

corgetowm AB a rvatory, 

54” 2677.2, long. 5" 8™ Ia W, Rrected 4a 1843-44 ; 

4.8-in. Simms equatorial, 4-in. Troughton & Simms 

meridian circle, and 4.6 in. Ertel transit. The 

torial was used by Sestini in 1850 for a series of obser- 

vations of sun spots. A single volume of Annals, 

giving a description of the on instruments, 
y- 


blished, in 1852, by J: 
Weds te Moon Oleeas , lat. + 39° 13” 


esell- | 45’”.6, long. 6" 11" 18° W. Founded in 1874 by 


Miss Berenice Morrison ; 12}-in. equatorial, 6-in. 
Troughton & Simms meridian circle, clocks, chronom- 
eter, and chronograph. Volume L. of the Publica- 


tions issued in 1887 contains a description of the ob- 
servatory, and observations of planets, com 
double stars. Time si have 


City and St Louis, and over the ne of the Obiongo 
ity an uis, and over the line of the 
and Alton Railroad. Director, C. W. Pritchett. 

Greencastle, Ind., McKim Observatory, lat. + 39° 
37’, long. 5° 46" 30° W. The gift of Mr. Robert Me- 
Kim to De Pauw University, 1885 ; entire cost $10,000. 
The principal instrument is a 9}-in. eq ial; an 
almucantar is used for time observations. 

Grinnell, Iowa. Mr. Grinnell has provided Towa 
College with an astronomical o mounting an 
8-in. k ‘enter (1887). 

Hanover, N. H., Shattuck Observatory of Dart- 
mouth College, lat. + 43° 42 15”, long. 4° 49™ 8° W. 
Founded in 1853; 94-in. Clark equatorial, 4-in, 
hr geen & Simms meridian circle, chrono- 
graph, and spectroscopes. Directors: C. A. Young, 
1853; C. F. Emerson, 1878. é 

Hastings, N. Y., Prof. Henry Draper's O' ' 
lat. + 59% 25’, long. 4" 55" 29.7 W. Built in 
1860 ; 28-in. reflector made by Prof. Draper, 11-in. 
refractor with p rp ia corrector by Clark. used 
until Prof. Draper’s death in 1882 for experiments in 
astronomical photography ; in 1886-87 they were re- 
moved to the Harvard College su blenge’ 2 
Haverford es) College Observatory, lat. + 40° 0” 
40’7.1, long. + 5" 1" 12".7; 8}-in. Fitz equatorial, re- 
figured by Clark, 4-in. meridian circle, 1}-in. zenith 

escope, 8}-in. Brashear or, clocks and chrono- 

F eo atory was rebuilt in 1883 and Ly 
vided with a 10-in. Clark refractor. Directors: Jos. 
G. Harlan, 1853; S. J. Gummere, —— ; Samuel Al- 
sop, at leis Tsaac Sharpless, 1882 ; F. P. Leaven- 
worth, : 

Hillsborough, Ohio, private observatory of Henry 
A. Pavey; 4-in. equatorial by Benj. Pikes’ Sons. 

qi ity, Iowa, private observatory of C. W. Iris! 


owa 
lat. + 41° 397.8, long. 6" 6" 4* W. ; 4-in. equatori 
by Chevalier. 

Lancaster, Pa., Daniel Scholl 0 . Erected 
in 1887; attached to Franklin and College ; 


ll-in. equatorial, objective by Clark, mounting by 
Hope btn, tied’ chet slicnamehanead oni 


h. 
loot , Pa., Bucknell University O ory. 
Founded in 1887 by Mr. William Bucknell. The 


OBSERVATORIES. 


ing is of brick, 25 ft. by 50 ft., a dome 16 ft. in dia- 
meter surmounting the central tower ; the instruments 
are a 10-in. Clark equatorial and a 3-in. Ertel transit, 
chiefly for instruction. The entire cost was $10,000. 
Director, W. C. Bartol. 

McCormick Qbservatory. See University of Vir- 


Madison, Wis., Washburn Observatory, lat. + 43° 
4’ 36.7, 5°57" 37°.9 W. Built in 1878-80 by 


long. 
Gov. C. C. Washburn at a cost of about $50,000, and 
presented to the University of Wisconsin. The instru- 
ments are a 15}-in. Clark equatorial, 4.8-in. Repsold 
meridian circle, chronograph, clocks, chronometers, ete. 
‘A 6-in. Clark ial, formerly the property of S. 
W. Burnham, and a 3-in. Fauth transit are mounted 
in a students’ observatory adjoining the main building. 
The equatorial has been used for observations of double 
stars, comets, and nebulz ; the meridian circle for obser- 
vations of Anwers’ 303 southern stars. Directors: J. 
C. Watson, 1879; E. 8. Holden, 1881; J. E. Davies, 


1886; G. C. ee. director, Asaph Hall, con- 
sulting di r, 1887. volumes of Publications 
have issued. 

Lick Observatory of the 


com ; 
Mr. Lick’s will, to the Re- 

ag of the University of California, June 1, 1888. 
the main are computing-rooms, a oor A 
12-in. equatorials, 


ne, arid minor apparatus 
The visual objective of the 


the equipment. 
great eanaoral hag ler aperture of 8 i. and fal 
of 56 ft., 6 in. ; the flint dise for this objective 
aoe ah ly Eat c sctiv 


t of 
The dome is of steel, 
diameter, movable vertically 
The cost of the dome and floor was $56,800. 
f the Publications, issued in 1887, contains 
of the buildings and instruments, a list 

discovered and measured by Mr. Burn- 
2 site of the observatory in 1879 and 
C) ms of the transit of Mercury in 1881 
the transit of Venus in 1882, and an extensive 

Eels Pestla trscme of rellwags bom 

w system of railways from 
Paso. an endow- 
somewhat over $100,000 remaining from 
bequest of $700,000, and the her ex- 
‘ provided for by the Regents of the Uni- 

Director, E. 8. Holden, 

Tenn., Vanderbilt University Observa- 
AA ge A 
¢ equi in. Ertel meridian circle, 3-in. 
altazimuth. clocks, and chronograph. A 5-in. portable 


- 
° 


piltaty: 
E Hy 


; 


fl. 
a 


~ 


J.|the Pleiad 


id | lat. + 44° 27° 40’”.8, long. 6° 12™ 35°.9 W. 
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refractor was used by Mr. KE. E. Barnard in the dis- 
covery of a number of -comets. * 

New Haven, Conn., Observatory of Yale University, 
lat. + 41° 18” 367.5, long. 4° 51™ 42.2 W. In 1830 
a 5-in. refractor was purchased from Dollond and 
mounted in the steeple of one of the college buildings ; 
subsequently a 3.8-in. meridian circle by Ertel, for- 
merly the property of the U. S. Naval Obenrvators a 
meridian transit with object glass by Fitz, mounting by 
Prof. C. S. Lyman, a 9-in. Clark equatorial, a 4-in. 
transit by big cer and Simms, and minor instru- 
ments were added to the equipment. In 1882 a new 
observatory was built and supplied with a 6-in. Repsold 
heliometer (cost $7500) and an 8-in. Grubb equatorial. 
A time-service and bureau for testing thermometers 
were established in 1880. Volume L., part 1, of Trans- 
actions, published in 1887, contains Dr. Elkin’s heli- 
ometer measures of the brig! ter stars in the group of 

es. Directors: KH. Loomis, 1831 ; D. Olm- 
sted, 1836; C. 8. Lyman, 1847; H. C. Newton, 1882. 
Since 1884 the observatory has been in charge of a 
board of directors. 

hea Conn., private observatory of D. W. 
Edgecomb ; lat. + 41° 44’ 0’, long. 4" 46" 47° W.; 
9.4-in. Clark equatorial. 

New Windsor, Tll., private observatory of E. L. 
Larkin ; lat. + 41° 13’, long. 6" 1" 52* W.; 6-in. Clark 
equatorial. 

New York, N. Y., Columbia College Observatory, 
lat. + 40° 45’ 237.1, long. 4" 55" 53°.7 W. The o 
servatory is upon the top of the library building of 
Columbia College, the floor being 100 ft. above the 
level of the street. Instruments: 5-in. equatorial, 
combined transit and zenith telescope, clocks, chro- 
nometers, spectroscopes, ete. To these were added in 
1884 the instruments of Mr, L. M. Rutherfurd’s ob- 
servatory, a 13-in. 3 ishen with photographie cor- 
rector, 3-in. Stackpole transit, and other apparatus. 
Director, J. K. Rees. 

New York, N. Y., private observatory of L. M. 
Rutherfurd, lat. + 40° 43’ 48’7.5, long. 4" 55™ 56°.6 
W. ; 13-in. equatorial by Rutherford & Fitz, used for 
celestial photography, 3-in. Stackpole transit. The 
instruments were dismounted in 1884 and presented to 
Columbia College. 

Northampton, Mass., Smith sey Observatory, 
lat. 4+ 42° 19’ 77’, long. 4" 50™ 32°.9 W. Erected in 
1886 ; a one-story brick building containing an equa- 
torial room, photographic dark-room, library, clock- 
room, and transit-room. The equatorial is of 11 in. 
aperture, objective by Clark, mounting by Warner & 

wasey, meridian circle of 4-in. aperture by Warner & 
Swasey, and chronograph by the same makers. 
spectroscope for solar and stellar work is fitted to the 
equatorial. Director, Miss Mary E. Byrd, 1887. 

Northfield, Minn., Carleton College Observatory, 
Erected 
in 1878; 8-in. Clark equatorial, 3-in. Fauth transit, 
clocks, chronometer, chronograph, and minor instru- 
ments. The observatory was rebuilt in 1886-88, and 
the 8}-in. refractor provided with = photographic cor- 
rector. A Repsold meridian circle with object glass 
4.8 in. aperture, by Clark, was mounted in 1887. 


Time si are sent out over several railroads. Di- 
rector, W. W. Payne. 
Oakland, Cal., Chabot Observatory, lat. + 37° 48” 


5’’, long. 8" 9" 6".4 W. Presented to the city of Oak- 
land in 1886 by Mr. Anthony Chabot. Instruments : 
an 84-in. equatorial with micrometer and spectroscope, 
. aro ee chronograph, and clocks. rector, F. 

. Cam ¢ 

Omaha, Neb., Creighton College Observatory, lat. 
+ 41° 16” 6”, long. 6" 23™ 47° W. ; 5-in. equatorial 
by I. H. Steward, London; 3-in. transit circle by 
Fouth, clocks, chronograph, ete. A 12-in. equatorial 
will be added to the equipment. 

Phelps, N. Y., Red House Observatory, lat. + 42° 
58’, long. 5" 8" 24° W. ; 9-in. and 5-in, silvered glass 
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reflectors, both by the owner, W. R. Brooks. The 
instruments were removed in 1888 to the Smith Ob- 
servatory, Geneva, N. Y. They have served in the 
Me elkepae N.Y, Vassar College Obse 

ie, N. Y., Vassar ege rvatory, 
tat. fo 41° a1” 18”, long, 4° 55" 33°0 W. Built 40 
1878; 12}-in. Clark equatorial, 3}-in. meridian circle, 
clock, chronometer, ch h. Miss Maria Mitchell 
was succeeded as director by Miss M. W. Whitney in 


1888. 
; N. J., Observatory of Princeton Univer- 
sity, consisting of the observatory of the J. C. Green 
ool of Science, lat. + 40° 20’ 57’’.8, lone 4" 58" 
37.6 W, and the Halsted Observatory. The J. C. 
Green Observatory was built in 1877 for instruction in 
practical astronomy, and contains a 9}-in. Clark equa- 
torial, 4-in. Fauth meridian circle, 3-in. Fauth transit, 
2}-in. Kahler transit, Aycrigg transit mounted in the 
prime vertical, besides clocks, chronometers, and sub- 
sidiary apparatus. The Halsted Observatory has a 
23-in. Clark equatorial (mounted in_1883), provided 
with several large spectroscopes. r, C. 


clock, and chronograph. The building and its equip- 
mea cost abut $100 f the University of 

syracuse, N. Y., rvatory of the University o 
Syracuse. Founded in 1887; 8-in. Clark equatorial, 
3-in. Troughton & Simms transit, clock, chronometer, 
and chronograph. Director, J. R. French. 

Tarrytown, N. Y., private observatory of C. H. 
Rockwell, lat. + 41° 4’ 21’’, long. 4" 55™ 24.9 W. ; 
6}-in. equatorial, object glass by Dr. C. 8. Hastings, 
mounting by Byrne. An almucantar is used for de- 
termining time. 

Troy, N. Y., Williams Proudfit Observatory, lat. + 
42° 43’ 52/7, long. 4° 54" 45" W. Attached to the 
Rensselaer Pol hnic Institute; 3.5-in. Fitz equa- 
torial, 2.5-in. Kiibel transit, 2-in. Phelps & Gurley 
aean, clocks, and chronometer. Director, Dascom 


reene, 

University of Virginia, Va., McCormick Obser- 
vatory, lat. + 38° 2’ 1.2’, long. 5° 14" 5°.2 W.., near 
Charlottesville. A small astronomical observatory was 
built by Thomas Jefferson in 1825, but no instruments 
were mounted, and the building was removed in 1855 
or 1856. The present observatory was built in 1883- 
84 at a cost of about $70,000, of which $64,000 was 
the gift of Leander J. McCormick. A working fund 
of $25,000 was given by W. H. Vanderbilt, and an 
endowment of $50,000 was subscribed by the alumni 
of the university. In 1882 Prof. Ormond Stone was 
chosen director, and the observatory was dedi 
pe, 13, 1885. The principal instrament is a 26-in. 
Clark equatorial, for the study of faint nebulae 


A. | Clark in Prt 4.9-in. Pistor 


OBSERVATORIES. 


Washington, D.C., U. 8. Naval O , Jat. 
+ 38° 53” 3877.8, long. 5° 8™ 12.09 W. Fi in 
1842 by act of Congress as a depot of charts and in- 


for a national observatory, 
1838 a series of observations was begun by Lieut. J. 
M. Gilliss in . aan ervey upon Capitol Hill, 
conn wit e depot o arts, in co-operation 
with the Wilkes ex ion, These observations were 
continued until 1 


t 

The building, as ned by 

in 1844. itions were 

made in 1847, 1848, 1868, and 1873. The eng 
n 


transit (1845); 9.6-ir. Merz & M: equatorial 


(1845) ; 4-in. Utschneider & Fraunhofer comet-seeker ; 
3.8-in. Ertel meridian circle; 6.6-in. Ertel refraction 
circle ; 8.5-in. Pistor & Martins transit circle (1866) ; 
26-in. Clark equatorial (1873; cost, $46,000). There 
bt ome 4 chronograp C1 ro pat rare and 
subsidiary ek aera e photo z tran- 
sits, equatorials, and other instruments ca the 
American parties in 0 ions of the transits of 
Venus in-1874 and 1882 are stored here. The 26-in. 
equatorial has been used principally in the measure- 
ment of faint double stars and satellites and in observa- 
tions for stellar With this instrument Prof. 
Hall discovered in 1877 the two of. 

The chronometers for issue to naval vessels are rated 
and tested in a suitably built room in the observatory, 
and an extensive time-service is mainta involving 
the automatic correction daily of about 250 Gardner 
clocks in the various government departments in Wash- 
oe and the dropping of time-balls at New York, 
Philadelphia, anes Washington, Hampton 
Roads, axrenah, and New Orleans. Thirty quarto 
volumes of observations and memoirs have been pub- 
lished, besides the annual report of the superintend- 
ent, which is appentes to the report of the Secretary 
of the Navy. In 1880 a new site for the observatory 
was purchased about 1# mile north and } mile west 
of the poe location, the latter being regarded as 
unhealthy and the efficiency of the instruments being 
impaired there by the ne and the proximity to the 
a igh dang I the oid buildings were 
pre , but gress to make any appropria- 
tion for their construction until 1886, when $190,000 
were made available for this purpose with the provi- 
sion that the total cost should not exceed ,000. 


New plans were pre their main feature ge the 
erection of od buildings for each of the 
principal instruments, while the offices and computing- 


rooms are united in a main building, and work was be- 
gun in the autumn of 1888. The observatory as a 
naval institution comes under the of naviga- 


torial, 4.6-in. transit by 


cated | 1843), 4-in. mural circle by Troughton & Simms, and 


several smaller field-instruments. The instruments 
are used almost entirely for the instruction of cadets, 
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A new observatory was built in 1883; lat. -+ 41° 23” 
22’7.1, long. 4" 55™ 50°.6. W., 480 ft. above sea-level, 
containing a 12-in. Clark equatorial, mounted in 1884, 


and an Repsold meridian circle, mounted in 
1885. 
Willet’s Point, N. Y., Observatory of the U. S. 


. Army Engineers’ School of Application ; intended for 
instruction of engineer officers in the applications of 
practical astronomy to esy. Originally built in 
1868, lat. + 40° 47’ 1777.7, long. 4°55™ 7°.5 W. ; re- 
built in 1879, lat. 40° 47’ 21’7.3, long. 4" 55" 7°.7 W. 
Instruments: a 54-in. equatorial, objective by Clark, 
mounting by Fauth; a 3.8-in. equatorial by Tulley ; 
a Li combined transit and zenith telescope o 
23 i ; a 2.6-in. Stackpole Russian transit, also 
for use as a zenith telescope ; a 2-in. Trough- 
ton transit; a 2-in. pole transit; and a 2.6-in. 
i ; ¢ ph, chrono- 
its of observations for time 


Wi 


or 


pote ig sry Observatory 
Cherk, bus 


: T. H eo 
‘psilanti, Mich., State Normal ool Observa- 
tory, lat. + 42° 13’, long. 5" 34" 22? W.; 4 in. Clark 
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The earliest allusion to the obstetric art is in ancient 
Jewish history. At first, it appears, there was re- 
luetance to interfere during labor, and only such aid 
was given as me absolutely necessary in the sepa- 
ration of the child, leaving everything else to the 
efforts of nature. But as time elapsed, people in 
attendance on such occasions involuntarily used their 
common sense in aid of the efforts of the woman, and 
thus, from observation and experience, some became 
more skilled and regarded as specially able to aid in 
the delivery. Again, from seeing what nature unaided 
could do in difficult labors, they were encouraged to 
imitate these efforts or aid them, and finding such aid 
to be followed by good results, a similar plan was em- 
pore in subsequent cases at an earlier moment. 

us, step by step, was built up the obstetric art, and 
then arose a skilled band whose aid was demanded and 
relied upon when the emergency occurred. 

Tn all history we find but little allusion to the art or 
any advances therein until the advent of Hippocrates, 
about 450 B. c. Up to this tim as there was but 
little study of anatomy very little was known of the 
structure and relation of the parts to each other. 
Upon obstetrical subjects we find that Hippocrates 


.| wrote treatises entitled De Natura Muliebri, De 


Mulierum Morbis, and De Superfoetatione, showing that 
in his time something at least must have been known 
of the diseases to which women are specially subject, as 
also upon the subject of twins or triple pregnancy. 
His views of wears eg and generation, though for 
many years regarded as correct, have been shown in 
the light of modern investigation to be very erroneous. 


equatorial, 14-in. Gurley transit. See 3 a pee tre pe way, aye! by 

the study of inferior animals, a knowledge of the ovum 

y Pfecences Loomis, Recent Frogress of Astronomy (N.| and its mechanical expulsion. Of course difficult de- 

be er Al se Mase on Amérique, ones rtie| livery would be most thoroughly investigated, and we 

(Paris, 1877); , Rey of Astronomical Skewes. find also that he treats of the various ways by which 

tories, 1879, 1880” (Sm n , 1879, 1880); | the child presents for delivery and alludes to the differ- 
a) in 45 {1879-18844 (Smithsonian Re-| ent positions of the placenta or after-birth. 

fis iseeh ead Ww =. Ric poner A ed sin 4 — — still Pag : 38 i of 

; >| vitality is alluded to in his work entit le Natura 

1887): observatoires astronomes (Bruxelles, | P,¢,; This is that the foetus delivered at the seventh 


OBSTETRICS is that branch of medical science 
which treats of midwifery, child-bearing, parturition, 
ancy. Midwifery has always been regarded as 

ving only to do with the needs of the woman in her 
of ; hence, g to ancient laws, the 
to care for the woman at this 

en occasion demanded aid prior to or 
E ——— A the birth of the child _ 
to In a or surgeon as the 
might be. Custom pubaoraeutly more or less 
to medical treatment of rition the care of 
of women, and also of children, but since 
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schools of medicine have separated these 
and jd oy in ar ny they 
Separate departments for study. . 
word obstetrics is derived from the Latin obstare, 
before ; literally the obstetrician is one who 
fore the woman to render her aid in her de- 
achild. The art of delivery has long claimed 
attention of all classes, nor is this to be wondered 
hen we consider that child-bearing is connected 
the foundation of the welfare of all races, and 
during a fixed time the pregnant woman is an 
f the greatest solici' At first, as was 
women alone were regarded as best fitted to 
render the needed service, and hence mid- 
or obstetries was relegated to the care of women, 
o remained for ages. Indeed, at the present 
many lands, women only are permitted to be 
on such occasions, and, in fact, some tribes re- 
od these matters as unfit for the notice of any save 
lowest members of their community, and even re- 
gard the condition and presence of the pregnant 
woman as unlucky and to cause eyil results. 
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has so wonderfully progressed, | bee 


month of pregnancy has a better chance for life than 
one at the eighth month. A similar belief is also to 
be found in a rabbinical treatise of the third century, 
ealled Midrash Rabbah, a work on the book of Exo- 
dus by Rabbah, which says ‘‘a child can live at seven 
months and not at eight.’”’ 

At this time it appears that when the midwife failed 
in delivering the woman the aid of the surgeon was 
demanded to accomplish it by force, and we find that 
Hippocrates eotmnnst the use of means to break up 
the head of the child, and the extraction of the body 
by hooks, ete. The Czesarean section, or opening the 
womb through the abdomen, would appear to have 

n an operation performed in very early times. 
Upon this subject, fs who are desirous of investi- 
| gating more thoroughly should read the valuable essay 
5y Robert P. Harris, M. D., of Philadelphia. It has 
been believed, however, that in all cases such an opera- 
tion was only attempted after the death of the woman, 
while in recent times wé have records of instances 
where women have beon subjected to it not once but 
twice, and have survived to a good age. ‘This state- 
ment must be taken with some allowance, for we find 
in the Jewish Mishna, a collection written about A. D. 
180, the question debated as to whether a woman was 
unciean who had the child taken by an operation from 
her side. Hence it is probable that cases had occurred 
where a mother had survived this ordeal. 

About the VIIth century Paulus Aigineta appears 
to have practised midwifery, and we have quotations 
from him as to the delivery of the child where nature 
had been unable to accomplish the task. It is remark- 
able to what extent people were ‘ed to believe in 
multiple births, prodigies, ete. We can in the light 
of these days understand the reports of foetuses being 
passed by the bowels, from abdominal abscesses, or 
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even where portions had been ejected from the stomach. 
One would haw supposed that a wales of so much 
importance, one connected so immediately with the 
growth of nations, would have attracted marked study 
in every quarter; but when we reflect upon the very 
low estimate placed upon women by barbarous nations, 
both of ancient and modern times, we find less 
“cause for surprise. Slowly, as civilization pro ° 
as the means for learning were multiplied, we find a 
gradual advance in the study of obstetrics. ; 
Perhaps one reason for the apparent neglect of this 
important branch of medical science is to be found in 
the fact that delayed, tedious labors are so exception 
so rare that, except where di or injury has ca 
deformity, but little aid would seem to be demanded. 
Not more than one case in every hundred can truly 
be rded as other than a strictly natural easy labor, 
and this small number of cases are only delayed by 
causes generally capable of a natural solution. When 
we come to those which may be regarded as tedious or 
obstructed labors and those positively demanding in- 
strumenta. interference, the proportion ranges notably 
greater, to one in 1000 or even more. This propories 
is even greater in the case of nations where females 
sive according to the laws of hygiene. Much of the 
obstruction, the delay in delivery, 1s due to the artificial 
mode of living among civilized nations, producing loss 
of general nerve power, exhaustion, and even deformity 
of organs, and thus destroying that wonderful exact 
erage which always exists in the healthy female 
tween the measurements of her organs and those of 
her child. Hence we see that as nations advance in 
the so-called arts of civilization they often degenerate 
at least bodily, and there arises a need for the study 
of methods by which to courteract the evil resulis 
which are sure to follow. Of these obstructions in 
iabor we may instance cranial disproportions either by 
reason of deficiency of the mother or by excess of tne 
child, requiring for delivery a resort to the eperation 
led craniotomy or destruction of the child’s head in 
order to reduce its size so that it may pass through the 
unyielding parts of the mother. This was spoken of 
by Hippocrates, and undoubtedly for many years was 
performed under circumstances where the child’s lite 
might have been preserved. Perhaps the greatest im- 
rovement in the obstetric art at any time was the 
invention of the forceps, which occurred about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century. Undoubtedly the in- 
troduction of this instrument aided greatly in the prac- 
tical instruction of he feces in the art of delivery, and 
at first it was regs as the means by which every life 
was to be saved and every labor abridged. Indeed its 
use became universal, and at one time bid fair to do as 
much harm as good, in consequence of the utter ig- 
norance on the part of the profession as to the proper 
employment of this aid and the appropriate cases in 
which to invoke it. : 
_ Now, we find the whole range of obstetrics enlarged ; 
it was found necessary to study the development of 
the ovum, to follow it from the period of impregna- 
tion down to the moment of delivery; then came the 
anatomy of the parts, their relations to each other and 
to the foetus ; the physiological action of all the organs 
which were associated in the funetions of child-bear- 
ing ; finally, the D exc conditions of those organs 
and their interference whether in delivery or in the 
process of gestation. These studies neéd to be re- 
garded as incident to the life of woman during her 
entire procreative period, which is generally 
as ranging from the 15th to the 45th year. ese 
limits have been ascertained as the average of an im- 
mense number of observations, although, as in other 
departments, we have exceptions either way. Inei- 
dents are on record of the delivery of a girl at her 11th 
year, and on the other hand of a woman at her 64th 
year. The most prolific period is from the 25th to the 
30th year, Nor are we to regard cessation of the vis- 
ible sign, menstruation, as a proof that the woman has 


al, | only to be shown as entirely without value. One 
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passed the of becoming pregnant. Instances 
constantly pi where, owing po this cessation for a 
number of years, women have announced as suf- 
fering with a tumor when the event proved that they 
were pregnant, 

In consequence of such occurrences as this, and also 
because at many times necessity would arise to demand 
a positive knowledge as to whether a woman was preg- 
nant or the reverse, the study of the signs of preg- 
nancy has occupied all practitioners of midwifery for 
many centuries, and ee may say for all time. 
n and again has an infallible sign been 


the most pronou! of these was the sub- 
stance found in the urine of pregnant women and 
called Kiesteine. is was known as seg. Sys 1839, 
and for a time there existed no doubt that the needed 
test was at last discovered, but when other investi- 
gators found it in the urine of women who were not 
pregnant and finally in that of men, the fabric dis- 
solved as in a dream and this test is now en aban- 
doned. The only positive sign, and one which once 
heard is conclusive, is the sound of the foetal heart. 
This unfortunately can rarely if ever be heard until 
after quickening has and in many cases owing 
to other causes eoaeh De: rd; hence, while its 
resence 1s positive, its nee Is not a negative 

e absence of the menstrual flow is cmally & Sg 
which leads to the search for contributory evidence, 
but this is very unreliable, as in some women menstru- 
ation never recurs during the period of childbearing ; 
in others it may continue until the close of the latter 
months of pregnancy. Any one symptom then is not 
to be tikes upon, but the presence of a number or 
the absence of others may be regarded as significant. 
Thus, when a woman of proper age is in ap t 
good health, the cessation of the menstrual flow, a 
gradual enlargement of the abdomen, with sickness or 
nausea in the morning, and a darkening of the areola 
around the nipple, would be symptoms to cause a 
strong belief that she was pregnant. If later, about 
44 months from the inception of these signs, there oc- 
curred at irregular intervals a peculiar feeling of flut- 
tering or movement within the abdominal walls, known 
to women as the ee ee strength would 
be given to this belief. other gem ton of preg 
nancy which is regarded by many authorities as ¢ 
special value is that of contraction of the womb at ir- 

r intervals, This is noticed often at a very 

period, and to many women is a positive proof that 
they are in the pregnant state. In the case of women 
acento Ree See ae ames 
wit ma: recogn yy the vy 
pacing the hand oak the abdomen, and fetting it re- 
main fora short time. The sensation is 
as though the uterine tumor slowly contracted beneath 
the hand. No decision should ever be made upon a 
few of these signs only, and it is always best to err on 
the safe side and act as though prsensne’ were pres- 
ent than the reverse, as a number of unfortunate in- 
stances are on record where a failure to do this has 
been productive of mortifying results both to patient. 
and physicians, and even has followed. 

The duration of pregnancy has been regarded by 
even learned authorities as very variable, but it is now 

nerally conceded that about 300 days is the real 
imit, and by some governments this is the pec 
allowed by law, where it may be necessary to 

During the first 15 or 16 weeks the cessation of preg- 
nancy by the extrusion of the foetus is 1 an abor- 
tion, that it is a miscarriage. A belief which 
formerly was very common was that the feotus was not 
endowed with life prior to the pie: Sg quickening. 
In fact, the credulous believed this was the sign 
-! therentrance =} the soul, and that : delivery peirre 
that time was of no importance, and no crimi 
attached to any means which might be employed to 


ed | the question. 
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induce it. This highly dangerous belief led to the 
performance of the most outrageous practices on_the 
part of those who did not wish to bear children. For- 
tunately, in the interest of humanity and the good of 
erie d r instruction has promulgated the truth 
that the soul—the life—begins at the moment of con- 
ception, and the destruction of that life is equally 
criminal at any time. Ordinary natural labor should 
be regarded as a physical healthy act, and_ labor, 
whether that of miscarriage or abortion, is pathological, 
pased occurring without more or less injury to the 


system. 
There are many diseases incident to pregnancy which 
become of importance as they may induce premature 
delivery, hence their study comes within the scope of 


the obstetrician. Of these may be mentioned exces- 
sive vomiting, occasi going to such an extent as 


to bring on , or to so threaten the life of the 
woman as to bring up the question of the induction of 
labor for her relief; minuria, in which. condition 
the blood becomes so loaded with injurious matter 
that the woman is often placed in a very critical condi- 
tion, is : with convulsions and death ; 
disorders of the circulation and of the respiration ; dis- 
orders of secretion and excretion; disorders of the 
nervous system ; finally, serious displacements of the 
gravid womb. 

Labor may be defined as the effort of the pregnant 
womb to extrude its contents, and it mes natural 
or otherwise as it varies from the proper time for its 
occurrence, and as it is compli or conn with 
disorders or disturbances which more or less interfere 


with its or speedy completion. 
uy. nataral labor rarely exceeds 24 hours in its dura- 
tion. This is from the commencement of the dilata- 
tion of the mouth of the womb to the completion of 
delivery. Many accounts of labors of inordinate length 
are based upon a ion from the inception of 
apparent labor pains. Instances are constantly occur- 
ring in which the labor has been regarded as extending 
over many days or even weeks. These are usually 
known as false pains, and are due to a variety of 
tigue, excessive exertion, rheumatism, and 
the like, The first labor is usually longer in duration 
any subsequent ones. So invariably is this: the 
rule that it is ssc safe for the obstetrician to pre- 
dict a much shorter time and a more delivery in 
labors. Of course this alludes to such 
cases where it is known that there is no abnormal con- 
dition of the parts. Yet, even in cases where there 
has been great irregularity, nature unaided shows a 
wonderful power, spontaneous delivery having fre- 
quently taken place under the most untoward circum- 
stances. This is the only means by which such mon- 
strosities as the Siamese twins, or that more recent 
one, the double woman, could have been delivered 
alive and undivided. 


deliver alive and with safety to the mother moe | 


and ps 
her went or permanent invalidism. This is shown 


labor ; the prevention or relief of puerperal eclampsia 
ete. The study of the art of obstetrics is now regarde 
as of equal importance with the other branches of med- 
icine, and is one of the seven fundamental branches, 
taught by a separate professor in all medical schools. 
The best works for consultation in the study of obstetrics 
are those of Leishman, Churchill, Tarnier’s acne 9 
W. B. A. 


O’CALLAGHAN, Epmunp Battey Ae 
antiquarian, was born at Mallow, Ireland, in 1799. He 
went to France in 1821, and to Canada in 1823. He 
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began the practice of medicine in 1827, but became 
editor of the Montreal Vindicator in 1834. After the 
insurrection of 1837 he removed to New York, and in 
1848 he was appointed keeper of the historical manu- 
scripts in the office of the secretary of state at Albany. 
In 1870 he removed to New York city, where he con- 
tinued his historical labors till his death on May 27, 
1880. He had edited for the State the Documentary 
History of New York: (14 vols., 1849, sqq.); Documents 
Relating to the Colonial History of New Yorl: (11 vols., 
1855-61) ; Historical Manuscripts Relating to the War 
of the Revolution (1868), and other works, He also 
cera a History of New Netherlands (2 vols., 

OCCUM, Samson (1723-1792), Indian preacher, 
was born near New London, Conn., about 1723. He 
was educated at Rev. Ebenezer Wheelock’s Indian 
school, at Lebanon, Conn., and afterwards taught 
school at Montauk, L. I. In 1766 he was taken to 
England by Rev. Dr. Whitaker, who went to raise 
funds for the Indian schools. These funds became the 
endowment of Dartmouth College (g. v.). Occum 
after his return preached in Lon Tsland, chiefly to the 
Indians, He wrote an account of the Montauk Indians 
and a hymn, ‘‘Awaked by Sinai’s Awful Sound.” 
He died at New Stockbridge, N. Y., in July, 1792. 

OCEAN LIFE in most of its forms has been fully 
treated in the Encyctopmp1A Brrrannica, This 
article treats briefly of the important discoveries that 
have been made of recent years concerning the life- 
forms of the deep sea, the unexpected and surprising 
information that has been attained by careful dredging 
under scientific direction. It was long believed, indeed 
that the depths of the ocean were quite incapable of 
sustaining animal life from lack of the necessary con- 
ditions of food and light, and from the immense press- 
ure of the water at great depths, and it was argued 
that the lowest limit of penetration of light, which was 
believed to be about 40 or 50 fathoms, probabl 
formed the lower boundary of ocean life. Late researc 
has disproved all this. It is now known that light 
penetrates the water to a considerably greater depth 
than was Se and that animal life of high forms 
exists far below the utmost possible limit of light pene- 
tration. 

Scientific efforts to dredge the ocean bottom began 
in the last century, but none of these extended to great 
oe Aa and it was not until recently that dredging 
below the 100-fathom line was attempted. The earliest 
revelation as to the life-forms of the deeper ocean was 
made in 1819, when Sir John Ross, during his first 
Arctic voyage, sounded to a depth of 1000 fathoms, 
and brought up strange forms of life attached to his 
sounding-line. Yet it was not till 1838 that a stron 
interest in deep-sea dredging began to display itself, 
Dr. R. Ball, of Dublin, in that year devising a greatly 
improved form of the naturalists’ dredge. | Previously 
a square-mouthed dredge had been used, with a purse- 
net attached to hold the collections. He constructed 
his dredge with an oblong, narrow mouth of about 12 
by 4 inches, and attached scraping edges to both sides, 
so that it might do its work no matter how it fell. In 
the same year the Wilkes exploring expedition did 
some deep-sea dredging, while in 1840 Sir James Ross 
dredged to a depth of over 400 fathoms. and proved 
that the sea was prolific at that depth. Many others, 
both in Europe and America, followed this example, 
but no greater be was attained till 1860, when in 
the voyage of the Bulldog, sent to examine a proposed 
northern cable route, the sounding-line brought up 13 
star-fishes from a depth of 1260 fathoms. These were 
attached to a part of the line that had lain for some 
time on the bottom, but many naturalists considered 
it possible that the animals might have clasped the line 
on its way up. A telegraph-cable, which had been 
laid across the Mediterranean from Sardinia to Africa, 
and which was lifted in 1861, was found to be covered 
with animals in parts that had been 2000 fathoms deep. 
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This was an evidence of the prevalence of life at that 
depth that could not be neal set aside. 


Yet despite the many indications that had been per- : 


ceived of the existence of a deep-sea fauna very little 
impression was made on the minds of naturalists, and 
up to 1866, it was generally believed that the field 
below the 300-fathom line was barren of animal life. 
This theory was advocated by Edward Forbes, as a 
result of his researches in the San pe Sea, and was 
generally accepted, the facts to the contrary being 
quietly igno The Mediterranean, indeed, 1s some- 
what n at great depths, though the existence of 
deep-sea life there has since been fully demonstrated. 

fore this date, in fact, animal life had been shown 
to exist off the coast of Spitzbergen at depths of 1000 
and 1400 fathoms, and the Profs. Sars, father and son, 
had made a series of systematic researches at consider- 
able depths off the Norwegian coast. These were fol- 
lowed by similar researches made in 1867 by Mr. L. F. 
de Pourtales, of the U. 8. coast survey. is explora- 
tions were made off the southern coast of the United 
States, and reached a depth of 680 fathoms. In the 
succeeding year the Lightning was sent out by the 
British admiralty to dredge, under the scientific direc- 
tion of Dr. Carpenter and Prof. C. Wyville Thompson. 
In this expedition a depth of 650 fathoms was reached. 
The better adapted Porcupine, sent out in 1869, 
dredged to a depth of 1470 fathoms off the coasts of 
Ireland and Scotland, and, in her second voyage, 
reached over 2400 fathoms in the Bay of Biscay. At 
this t depth (2} miles) ‘life was found to exist 
abundantly, and animal forms from the protozoa to 
the mollusca were brought up. 

During December, 1871, and in the early months of 
1872 the coast-survey steamer Hassler conducted a 
series of deep-sea dredgings, under the scientific diree- 
tion of Louis Agassiz. In 1871 the U. S. Fish 
Commission was organized, and from that time for- 
ward made deep-sea exploration an important part 
of its labors, under the direction of Prof. A. E. Ver- 
rill, who had been engaged in labors of this kind 
since 1864. : 

But the most important exploring expedition of this 
kind that has been made up to the present time is that 
of the Challenger, a vessel sent out in 1872 by the 
English government for the purpose of dredging the 
depths of the great oceans. The Challenger traversed 
the Atlantic and the Pacific in various directions, 
crossing the former ocean five times, her total length 
of voyage being 69,000 miles. She returned in May, 
1876, bringing an exceedingly rich zodlogical collection, 
which has been carefully worked up by noted special- 
ists, whose labors are represented by more than 30 
bulky volumes. On three occasions the Challenger’s 
dredge reached a depth of over 3000 fathoms (about 
3 miles), and in every case living forms were brought 
up from this extreme depth. The deepest sounding 
made was 4575 fathoms. For further particulars see 
article DrepGr in ExcycLopapta BriraNnnica. 

Since the date of the Challenger voyage several im- 

riant dredging explorations have been undertaken. 
Norwegian expeditions were sent into the northern 
seas in 1876, 1877, and 1878. The Germans, the 
Italians, and the French followed the same example, 
the voyage of the French ship Talisman, in 1883, from 
the coast of Morocco to the Azores and the Sargasso 
Sea, having yielded highly valuable results. The 
Americans have been pews f active. From 1877 to 
1880 the steamer Blake was engaged in deep-sea ex- 
plorations in the region of the West India islands and 
the Gulf of Mexico. These researches, under the 
scientific direction of Alexander Agassiz, were fruitful 
in results, a summary of which has been recently given 
to the world in two highly interesting volumes. In 
the explorations of the Blake important modifications 
of the dredging-apparatus were made. The dred 
used for deep-sea work is necessarily made muc 


larger than the original Ball dredge, being about. 4} ft. 


| was used occasionally by the pe en og and 
y 
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|long and 1% ft. wide. In addition to the 3 
bags long strands of teased-out hemp attached 


; and 


very serv in entangling star-fish 
other spiny inhabitants oF the great 


paratus. 

In 1884 the steamer oh-teek was built for.the 
dredging and hatching operations of the Fish Commis- 
sion, but her size unfitting her for deep-sea 
work she was superseded by the Albatross, the best- 
equipped dredger for bre. Pag work in existence. In 
her first voyage, in 1883, this vessel made a successful 
trawl in the Atlantic of 2949 ms. At present 
(1888) the Albatross is engaged in an extended vo: 
of exploration, and is employed in seedaing is 
Pacific, off the western coast of America. Very in- 
teresting results may reasonably be expected from this 
expedition. 

is rapid survey of the history of the exploration 
of the ocean depths may be followed me 
concise description of the zodlogi 
have been extensive and Wye ypisrend and have alto- 

ther changed the views 0 


the air-breathers being represented, and the variety of 
pe as that on the suresh, 


work. The dred 
uare miles of an ocean-floor 
represented b; 
tion must be prosecuted fi 
conception of its zodlo 
part of the ocean is better known in to its 
marine products than that adjoining the tie coast 
of the United States. The diligent labors of explorers 
have given us much knowledge concerning both the 
littoral and the deep-sea life of this region of the 
waters. 

Among the specimens brought up by the are 
ps negra of = class of marie Iie feck 
co) spon, echi rms, ann , crustacea, mol- 
lusks, and fishes, all of which, except the latter, exist 
at the greatest depths reached by the dredge. es 
have been captured at a depth of 2900 fathoms, and 
probably as low as the others. As to the vast 
mid-stretch of the ocean, between the range of surface- 
forms and the bottom, nothing definite is known con- 
a its life-forms. There is some reason to believe 
that life is confined to the surface and the bottom re- 
gions, and that the intermediate zone is barren; but 

e researches as yet made have insufficient to 
determine this satisfactorily. The most abundant or- 
ganic deposits on the ocean bottom are made by minute 
creatures, the Radiolaria and Foraminifera, whose re- 
mains form a thick layer of us ooze, which is 
inhabited abundantly by the shelled animals. (See 
Pacrric OcEAN in CYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA.) 
In_ those regions of the wanting this ooze the 
animal forms are chiefly those without shells, such as 
the Annelida and the Holothuroidea. 

The variety of animal forms that has been brought 
up from the ocean bottom is far too great for any at- 


tempt to icularize, and we can but give a general 
deoxiptiog Of taeit chaariatns AL first. it was 


imagined by many that the deep sea would yield to us 
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22 21 20 19 18 
1, Sclerothamnus Clausii, 5. Halosaurus macrochir. 9. Actinotheca pellucida, 13. 
2. Drymonema Victoria, 6. Psychropotes buglossa. 10. Melanocetus Johnsoni. 14. A 
3. Hyalonema Sieboldii. 7. Nematocarcinus gracilipes. 11, Pheronema Carpenteri. 15. 
4. Semperella Schultzei, 8. Neostoma bathyphilum. 12. Nymphon Robustwm. 16. 


29. 


mi. 
inosus. 
mutabilis, 


nculata, 


16 1b 

17. Euphronides Talismani. 
18. Pectanthis asteroides. 
19. Colossendeis Titan. 

20. Rhopalodina Heurteli. 
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4 
21. Chondrocladia virgata. 
22. Hymenaster rez. 
23. Ypsilothuria attenuata. 
24. Dactylocalyx pwmiceus. 


—— = 


13 


25. Eustomias obscurus. 

26, Eurypharyna pelecanoides 
27. Stomias boa. 

28. Macrurus globiceps. 


10 
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near relatives of the animals of past geological eras, it 
being argued that the homogeneous temperature and 

tions of the ocean bottom would be favorable to 
the persistence of antique forms. This theory has not 
been sustained by the While indications of an- 
tiquity in some of the forms have been perceived, the 


difficulty of adapting themselves to the widely 
ifferent anihins 0 


able hisag, be coloration. Many of these ago 
an 


of surface forms, and have preserved some of their 
iginal features and habits. 


are two further things to consider: the food- 
supply of these animals, and the modifications in 
structure and mode of life necessarily resulting from 
life in a region destitute of sunlight and subjected to 
enormous pressure. In to food the active car- 
nivorous thrms, SEU indudaall the Galea, find an 
abundant supply in the more sluggish creatures which 
exist in os numbers. But the basis of all animal 
i be a vegetable diet, and there is no indication 
of any plant forms growing on the ocean bottom. 
Plants need sunlight, if animals do not, and can only 
exist within the reach of its influence. Yet it is not 
difficult to ascertain the primary source of the deep-sea 
food-supply. The surface of the ocean is crowded with 
life, in extraordinary abundance and variety. In addi- 
tion to the pelagic animals, minute alge exist abun- 
dantly in the surface and form the food of 
many of the animal forms. is pelagic life remains 
on the surface only during vitality. After death it 
immediately begins to sink, and there is probably a 
continuous rain of dead animals and plants descending 
with some ce on td to the ocean-floor. These forms 
iderable nutrient material, which probab!, 
+ meses very slowly, and long remains fit for food. 
It forms, as Dr. Carpenter remarks, a sort of broth, 
ich co) on the bottom, and furnishes an abun- 
dant Sod apply for the sluggish animals, which in 
their turn yield food to the more active carnivora. It 
is not difficult, therefore, to understand the existence 
of an extensive fauna in a region destitute of plants. 
The plant-life of the surface is the basis of the food 
of deep-sea animals. 

The conditions of life in the depths of the ocean are 
remarkably unlike those existing at the surface. The 
absence of sunlight is one radical distinction, and the 
great of the water is a second. At a thou- 
sand ms this pressure is about one ton to the 
square inch, and at the lowest depths reached it must 

more enormous. Yet there seems to be no 
difficulty in sustaining this pressure. The tissues of 
the animals are eated with fluids, and the press- 
ure, thus smtioad, is probably not felt. Yet on 
bringing them to the surface the effect of the sudden 
diminution of pressure is clearly seen, particularly in 
the fishes, which often come up in a very dilapidated 
condition. The tissues of the deep-sea fishes are, in- 
deed, very fragile. ‘The bones are often light, fibrous, 
and pha 4 destitute of calcareous material, so that 
trated by a sharp needle without in- 


ju, ie arg The muscular system is also often 
| developed, the 


muscles being thin and the con- 
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nective tissue loose and feeble. It is probable that the 
pressure may have something to do with these condi- 
tions, the loose tissues being compressed so as to render 
them serviceable for swift and vigorous motion. 

In addition to this characteristic of the tissues the 
deep-sea fishes present many abnormal conditions of 
structure, in some cases the head or the jaw being 
enormously developed, while the body is reduced to a 
ribbon form. Yet these strange creatures do not be- 
long to new orders, but are simply modified varieties 
of surface types. Their most striking modification, 
however, is that due to the absence of natural light in 
their habitat. _ Many of them are organized so as to 
yield an artificial light—to serve as lamps in their dark 
abode—while a corresponding variation in their eyes 
has taken place. In certain cases their eyes are atro- 
phied. any of the gasteropoda, and some fishes and 
crustaceans, have thus become blind. These belong 
generally to antique types, and they often possess tactile 
organs of gigantic size, touch supplying with them the 
place of vision. But as a rule the eyes of deep-sea 
animals are of increased size, and sometimes are de- 
veloped to huge proportions, as if to enable them to 
see well under conditions of very feeble illumina- 
tion. 

The fact is that the habitat of these animals is far 
from being the region of etual darkness which 
sight naturally be sup . _ Very many of the ani- 
mals are self-luminous, this phosphorescence existin, 
alike in fishes, echinoderms, crustacea, polyps, mol- 
lusks, and annelids, the light yielded being perha 
sufficient to diffuse a feeble illumination through the 
thickly Degg regions of the ocean cavern. The con- 
tents of the trawl, when drawn to the surface, are 
often brilliantly phosphorescent, many highly luminous 
anthozoa, ophiurans pantie crustaceans, ete. , yield- 
ing their quota of ‘lig t. The bottom seems to be 
covered in some localities by forests of gorgonians, 
which become luminous when disturbed by currents, 
thus enabling the animals creeping or swimming 
through them to see for some short distance. It is 
Point ARE that this light may be protective, and in- 
tended to warn foes not to come too near the danger- 
ous lasso cells of the well-armed light-givers, 

The phosphorescent organs are not equally distrib- 
uted among the various families of deep-sea fishes, 
cowed those in which they are absent have usually a 
well-developed muciferous system, the abundantly 
secreted mucus yielding the necessary luminosity. The 
phosphorescent organs vary considerab!y, and are di- 
vided into a number of classes. In one case the sides 
of the fish are covered with innumerable minute 
tubercles, raised above the skin, and supposed to be 
light-givers. Secondly, we find tubercles of larger 
size and less in number, which occur on the head as 
well as on the body. Thirdly, eye-like spots appear, 
white in preserved specimens but red or green in life. 
These are ranged at regular intervals along the lower 
sides of the body, and also occur on the head. Fourthly 
are large, flat, round spots of a mother-of-pearl bright- 
ness, which also extend in rows along the lower sides 
of the body and head, while isolated ones appear in 
other localities. Fifthly, more or less diff:se patches 
of a white glandular substance, of varying thickness 
and irregularly placed on the body, exist. There-are 
two or three other conditions and arrangements, though 
the above given are the most important, and are sufli- 
cient to show that an extraordinary provision for light- 
ing up the depths of the ocean has been made. This 
provision, with the unusual eye pati cin, must, 
make the deep-sea a much more azreeable place of 
abode than would naturally be expected. It is prob- 
able that these luminous organs are at the command 
of the fish, and are used to aid them in search of their 
prey. The organs near the eyes, for instance, are sup- 
posed to act on the principle of a bull’s-eye lantern, to 
project a beam of light ahead. In other cases where 
the luminous organs are at the extremities of barbels 
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or tentacles their probable use is to attract unsuspect- 


ge might be said in regard to these remark- 
able discoveries, but the above may serve as an epi- 
tome of their leading features. They have immensely 
widened th area of zodlogical science, and opened a 
field of research which cannot become exhausted for 
centuries to come, and which may yield in the future 
marvels of life which will serve to greatly modify our 
conclusions -s to nature's powers an eee)" ) 
Cc. M. 
O'CONOR, CHarves (1804-1884), an American 
lawyer, was born in New York city, Jan. 22, 1804, his 
father having emigrated from Ireland in 1801. Ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1824, his untiring industry was soon 
rewarded with a large practice, His successful manage- 
ment of the Forrest divorce case gave him a wide repu- 
tation. He was also employed in the noted will cases 
of Lispenard in 1843, of Parrish in 1862, and of Jumel 
in 1872. In 1855 he was appointed U. S. district attor- 
ney for New York, and in i846 and 1864 he was a 
member of the Constitutional Convention of that State. 
Tn politics he was an extreme Democrat, and during 
the civil war he favored the cause of the South. At 
its close he was the leading counsel for Jefferson 
Davis when indicted for treason. His test legal 
efforts were made in the prosecution of William M. 
Tweed and his associates for the recovery of the public 
money which they had embezzled from the city of 
New York. The partial result he described in a volume 
called Peculation Triumphant, being the Record of a 
Five Years’ Campaign against Official Malversation, 
1871 to 1875. Yet O’Conor continued the campai 
until he achieved substantial success, though not in the 
measure he desired. In 1872 he was nominated for 
President against his earnest protest by a small con- 
vention at Louisville, which was dissatisfied with 
Greeley as the Democratic candidate. In the sueceed- 
ing campaign O’Conor received only 21,559 votes. 
In 1881 he removed his residence from Fort Wash- 
ington, N. Y., to Nantucket, Mass. Still erect in 
stature and vigorous in health, he carried on profes- 
sional work in New York city. On a trip thither, in 
fo 1884, he caught cold and he died at Nantucket, 
ay 12. He was married in 1854, but had no children. 
His professional success was due to his indefatigable 
devotion to clients’ interests, his thorough mastery of 
all the details of the most complicated cases, and his 
clear presentation of the law and facts of each. Though 
inclined to wit and humor at times, he did not permit 
it to diminish the force of his arguments. His 
collection of cases and opinions was bequeathed to the 
Law Institute of New York, of which he had been 
president since 1869. 
OERSTED, Hans Curtsttan (1777-1851), a Danish 
pes, was born at a os on the island of 
eland, Aug. 14, ate e ven oe son of an 
apothecary, and at an age n his experiments. 
In 1799 he received the fete D. at the Uni- 
big 4 of Copenhagen, his thesis ne Architectonics 
of Natural Metaphysics, a philosophical consideration 
of the laws of the natural world. While engaged as 
an apothecary in 1800, Oersted made some discoveries 
in ged electricity. In 1801 he travelled in Hol- 
land, Germany, and France, and on his return in 1803 
lectured at Copenhagen on electricity and kindred sci- 
ences. In 1806 he was made professor of natural 
philosophy, and his lectures attracted much attention. 
His thoughts had long been directed towards the 
identity of electricity and magnetism. In 1812, while 
in Germany, he published a treatise tending to that 
conclusion, and at last, in 1819, he succeeded in proving 
the fact. This great discovery gave him a foremost 
place among the scientific men of his time, and foreign 
societies wed on him numerous marks of honor. 
His labors to popularize science among his countrymen 
resulted in the establishment of a polytechnic school 
at Copenhagen, of which he was director from 1829. 


He also founded the Magnetic Observatory of . 
hagen. In 1850 the fiftieth anni of Ang wd 
torate was celebrated with a national j He died 
at Copenhagen, March 9, 1851. His most important 
works were a Manual of Mechanical Physics (1809 ; 
2d ed., 1844); and The Soul in Nature (1806; Eng- 
lish translation, 1852). 

His brother, ANDERs SANDOE OxrsTep (1778- 
1860), was an eminent jurist, and in 1853 became prime 
minister of Denmark, but was driven from power in 
1854 and impeached for violation of the constitution, 
but finally acquitted. He was the author of some 
philosophical works. 

OFFICE, as a legal term, denotes a right and cor- 
respondent duty to exercise a public or private trust 
or employment, and to take the fees and emoluments 
belonging to it. Offices be variously classified, 


offices bine thoee Wath poles or e adminis- 


tration of mag Military offices are such as are 
held by soldiers and sailors for mili purposes. 
Ministerial offices are those which give the officer no 


re do to judge of the matter to be done, and require 
im to obey the mandates of a superior. Political 
offices are such as are not connected immediately with 
the administration of justice or the execution of the 
mandates of a superior officer: e. g., those of Presi- 
dent of the United States, members of Congress, ete. 
in eae eet aos eae to a man in 
fee, or for life, as well as for years and at will. In 
the United States the Constitution or laws of the 
State provide for the duration of the org tr is 
never more permanent than during good behavior. 
ces in England are either public, which affect the 
people generally, e. g., magistrates ; or private, which 
icular districts pepnging to private indi- 
viduals, e. g., bailiffs. In the United States all offices 
are deemed public, though those of presidents of 
banks and directors of corporations are in the nature 
of private offices. The statutes of 5 and 6 Edw. VI. 
ce. 15 made the buying and selling of offices a misde- 
meanor, to be punished also with the loss of the office. 
Its provisions have been by several of the 
United States; its object being to prevent corruption 
in office, it does not apply to the fair and necessary ap- 
intments of deputies with a reasonable allowance. 
f the salary be fixed, a deputation of the office, re- 
serving a sum less than the salary, is not illegal ; so if 
the emoluments be uncertain, the deputy may agree 
to pay over a proportion of what he receives. I 
however, the fees are uncertain, and the deputy agrees 
to pay a certain fixed sum, without restricting it to the 
amount received by him, it is a sale within the statute. 
It has been decided by the federal courts, as well as 
by those of several of the States, that an agreement by 
an applicant for office to divide the fees with another 
applicant if he will withdraw and’ aid the former to 
obtain it is void. A judicial office must be exercised 
by a person of skill and experience in the duties per- 
taining thereto ; it must also be exercised in person, as 
a judge cannot delegate his authority to another. 
Under the Constitution of the United States, Art. 
VL., 2 2, no Senator or Representative ean hold office 
under the United States cong Se term. By ac- 
cepting such an office he forfeits his seat. 

y an act passed during the administration of Pres. 
Monroe and still in force, the term of office of U. 8. 
png pes executive ee includin a 
tain es of postmasters, is for four years, tho 
they may be removed sooner by the President. 
ing the political struggle between Pres. Johnson and 
the Republican majority of Congress, an act was 

on March 2, 1867, providing that every person 

net any civil office to which he been appointed 
y with the advice and consent of the 

should be entitled to hold such office uatil a successor 

should in like manner have been pppotated and duly 

qualified. It also prescribed that while the President 

might remove or suspend an officer for cause, yet the 


. to reinstate the 


Senate should be judge of the cause and have power 
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of the Oswegatchie. It is the terminus of three rail- 
roads, and has also steamboat lines. Its principal 


r ee oan of the President, 
and that officers appointed by the President during the 
recess of the Senate should draw no salary until the 
Senate had given its consent. This act also provided 
that the secretaries of state, of the treasury, of war, 
of the navy, and of the interior, the postmastér-gen- 
e e mey-ge , sho 0 eir re- 
ral and atto’ general uld hold th 
meee offices during the term of the President ay 
whom they have been appointed and for one mont 
thereafter. This Tenure of Office Act was vetoed by 
Pres. Johnson in an able message, but the bill was 
over the veto by a vote of 35 to 11 in the Sen- 
ate and of 133 to 37 in the House of Representatives. 
Pres. Johnson’s attempt to remove E. M. Stanton 
from his office as secretary of war in 1868 led to his 
ee cp ap a movement which failed through its 
inability to secure the necessary two-thirds vote in the 


When Pres. Grant took office on March 4, 1869, he 


found the di of his duties hampered by 
this act, ee ae 9th Gen. B. rl Butler intro- 
duced a bill in the House of Representatives soporte 
this act. The repeal passed the House by a vote o 
138 to 16, but the Senate pro a substitute by 
which the President was allowed to suspend any officer 
without showing a cause and to nominate a successor. 
Nominations could be made until the Senate should 
confirm, but in the failure of the Senate to confirm the 

ded officer would be restored. Owing to the 
ference between the two Houses the modification of 
the act was all that could then be obtained. Its repeal 
was asked for in later years by Pres. Grant, Hayes 
Garfield, and Arthur, on the ground that it obstructed 
the faithful and efficient administration of the govern- 
—_ but the modified act remained in force until 

The President has now freedom to exercise that 
salutary constitutional authority over appointments 
and removals which had been the uniform rule since 
the formation of this government until 1867. This 
extensive grant of power to the executive had been 
carefully considered by the framers of the Constitution 
and deliberatel 


i y edoneed by them, and it has since had 
the approval of Chief-Justice Marshall and other em- 
inent ex of constitutional law. T. R.) 


OGDEN CITY. the county-seat of Weber co., 
Utah, is at the confluence of the Weber and Ogden 
Rivers, 37 miles N. of Salt Lake City. It is the 
terminus of the Union Pacific, the Central Pacific, the 
Utah tral, the Denver and Rio Grande (narrow 
gauge), and the Utah and Northern Railroads. For 


ly ily news 
Mormon tabernacle an 


boots i 
cajion there are large powder-works and also the plant 


and well kept, the business blocks substantially built. 
Ogden has a park-square, water-works, and gas 
Its propenty is assessed at $2,158,000, which is half the 
true value. The city’s debt is $21,000, its yearly ex- 
penses are $41,000, and its revenue is still r. It 
was settled in 1848 by Mormon agriculturists and in- 


in 1859. Its population in 1880 was 6069, 
but it has si i 
OGDENSB a city of New York, in St. Law- 


rence co., is on the St. Lawrence River, at the mout! 


h| increased rapidly since th 


edifices are the Roman Catholic cathedral, the U. S. 
government building, and the Seymour hotel. It has 
a national bank, 8 churches, graded schools, 1 daily 
and three weekly newspapers, a large grain-elevator, 
flour- and lumber-mills, and leather Socteriag The 
village, founded by French missionaries, did not receive 
its present name until 1817, when it was incorporated. 
It was made a city in 1868. Its population in 1880 
was 10,341. : 

OHIO is, by the census of 1880, the third of the 

ni tates in population and wealth. 
a 7st te TA It was the first State created from the 
Am, Rep.). North-west Territory. There is some 

: conflict among authorities as to the date 
of its admission to the Union, that generally given be- 
ing February 19, 1803, while others maintain that 
Ohio became one of the States of the Union in 1802. 
In 1802 it was decided that 
the territory now com- 
peed in the State of Ohio 

ad a population sufficient 
to warrant the petitioning 
of Congress for its admis- 
sion asa State. Congress 
passed a bill, <purnted 
the President on April 30, 
1802, authorizing the in- 
habitants of this Territory 
to form a constitution and 
State government under such name as they deemed 
proper, said State to be admitted to the Union on the 
same footing as the original States. This act also au- 
thorized all male citizens, residents in the Territory, 
of certain prescribed qualifications, to choose represent- 
atives to form a convention which was to convene at 
Chillicothe on the Ist Monday in November, 1802, and 
determine whether it was expedient to form a consti- 
tution and government, and if so, to form them, but 
if not, to provide for calling a second convention for 
that purpose. The act also provided that until the 
next census the new State should be entitled to one 
member in the House of Representatives. Neither 
Legislature or convention nor even the people were 
asked to pass upon the question of entering into a State 
government, the sole function of the electors being to 
vote for the members of the convention as prescri 
by Congress. The convention assembled in the follow- 
ing November, and before its adjournment, on Nov. 
29, framed a constitution. The following winter Con- 
gress passed an act entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the 
execution of the laws of the United States within the 
State of Ohio,’’ which was approved by the President 
on Feb. 19, 1803. There has been considerable dis- 
cussion as to which of the three dates can be property 

iven as that of the admission of Ohio as a State. 

ome claim that April 30, 1802, the date of the en- 
abling act, was the date of admission; others that 
Nov. 29, 1802, the date of the adjournment of the 
Constitutional Convention, was the date, while the 
majority of those considered authority declare that the 
date of the approval of the act providing for the exe- 
cution of the laws of the United States within the 
State of Ohio, Feb. 19, 1803, is the proper date of 
admission. The fact is that Ohio was never in set 
terms admitted to the Union, although the act of 
Feb. 19, 1803, after giving the history of what had 
preceded in the organization of the State, says: 
‘Whereby the said State has become one of the 
United States of America.” 

Ohio is situated between 38° 277 and 41° 577 N. lat. 
and between 80° 34’ and 84° 49’ W. long. Its area 
is 40,760 square miles. The greatest length of Ohio 
from north to south is about 210 miles, and the greatest 
breadth from east to west about 225 miles. le na- 
tive as well as the foreign-born population of Ohio has 
e census of 1880. There 
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were in 1887 in the State 69,073 births and 29,180 
marriages, The number of deaths was 30,818. There 
were naturalized in 1887 in the State 5729 voters. 
Of these 3188 were natives of Germany, 601 natives 
of Ireland, and 288 natives of Austria. 

Physical Features.—Since the year 1884 a new e20.§ 
ter has to be added to what was then stated regard- 
ing the physical features and resources of Ohio. The 
natural resources of the State are now known to in- 
clude « bountiful supply of the combustible fluid 
known as natural gas. Since the town of Findlay, 
Hancock co., in the north-western part of the State, 
was first settled natural was known to exist there 
in small quantities. e spring-water was charged 
with sulphuretted hydrogen, and in 1836 a vein of 
gas was struck at a depth of ten feet in excavating for 
a well. Although this readily ignited, no thought of 
using it for economic purposes resulted in any further 
prcvem for the gas until, in March, 1884, a company 
was organized at Findlay to bore for natural gas. In 
the first successful well gas was found in large quanti- 
ties at a depth of 1092 feet below the surface, flowing 
in a volume of from 200,000 to 300,000 cubic feet a 
day. The record of the drilling of this well is given 
as follows : 


TRADE. \ecertes besesenos connsonss bad seancval iemaiio’ 2 ft. 
Upper limestones. ......066 sssesoeesscsevennn ene 237 “ 
Shales, red, gray, and brown ........0. ...+ 847 “ 
Lower limestone or gas rock,......00+ s+ 1092 “ 


This was the first discovery of the fact that eas was | i 
a 


stored in the Trenton limestone beneath Findlay in 
sufficient quantities to be of great value as fuel for 
manufacturing and domestic use. This was rapidly 
followed by the sinking of other wells, one after an- 
other proving successful, and a sufficient supply of gas 
soon being tapped to furnish fuel for the houses and 
factories of a metropolis. 

The excitement attendant was similar to that on the 
discovery of petroleum in Western Pennsylvania. 

estate advanced in value, new manufactories were 
paees, and in a few years the population of Find- 

y increased from 5000 to nearly 20,000. The Find- 
- gas-field extends a dozen miles north and east of 
the city. 

But the Ohio supply of natural is by no means 
confined to the Findlay field. Bowling Green, Carey, 
and many of the other towns in the same part of the 
State were nearly as successful as Findlay in drilling 
for the natural gas, the history of Findlay being sub- 
stantially that of other towns in North-western 
Ohio. In other parts of the State, in fact in every 

of it, wells have since been drilled with more or 
ess success. In North-western and Western Ohio 
success has, as a rule, attended these efforts. In 
Central Ohio Lancaster obtained a good supply of gas. 
A system of Piping the gas to cities, whose efforts to 
secure it by drilling have been unsuccessful, has been 
inaugurated. 

The great merit of the natural as a fuel is its 
cheapness and high quality as a heat-yickding com- 
bustible. In localities where it is present it has super- 
seded coal, as the cost of obtaining it after the 
drilling and piping is almost inappreciable, and it can 
be furnished to consumers at a very slight expense. 
Supposed at first to be stored in the Trenton lime- 
stone, it has since been found in the Clinton limestone, 
and at some points in Berea grit. 

The specific gravity of the Ohio natural gas is .566. 
The depth at which it is found beneath the surface 
varies in different fields, the successful wells in the 
Findlay fields varying from 1100 to 1650 feet in depth. 
The strongest wells obtain their gas in Trenton lime- 
stone. At Cleveland the natural was obtained 
after arilting over 1800 feet. Scientists differ as to the 
likelihood of the supply becoming exhausted, but Ohio 
wells from which gas has been burned in quantities for 


two or four years still flow with unabated pressure. 
Its discovery has given a new impetus to manufactur- 
ing industries in Ohio. 

At Lima, Allen co., drilli ing for natural gas in the 
spring of 1885 resulted in de i i 
petro‘zum coming from the large 
quantities. ‘This was the opening of the development 
- the Lima oil-field, which has since proved very pro- 

uctive. 

Agriculture.—There are at least ea of the 
persons en in occupation em in agri- 
culture, the seding: Solauer at Ohio. There “ar 
about 10,000,000 acres cultivated, and in 1886 
40,000,000 bushels of wheat, 90,000,000 bushels 
corn, and in the neighborhood of 190,000,000 
of all cereals were produced in the State. The a 
production of wheat for the last five years has 
11.86 bushels per and of corn 33.8 bushels 
acre. The products of orchards and dairies are 
prolific, The annual pentection of wool in 1886 
1887, though slightly than in ‘Rreceding 
about 20,000,000 pounds, Ohio holding the first 
in the wool-producing States. The number of sh 
in 1887 was 4,105,177, and in 1888 was 3,739,449. 
1888 the number of horses was 786,549; cattle, 
1,612,726; mules, 25,189; hogs, 1,629,616. Ohio 
ranks next to F 


sea Tied: 


1 


nual manufactured product, and number of men em- 
ployed in manufacturing industries. The manufactur- 
ing concerns of the State include every form of 
industrial enterprise, from rolling-mills to glass-fac- 
tories. In Cleveland are located many mee ie ge 
mills and iron-factories, the immense works of the 
Standard Oil Company employing three thousand 
men, with a capital of millions inv and numerous 
other large factories of different kinds. In Akron, 
Canton, and Springfield are large agricultural machine 
and implement Nog eee ange employing thousands of 
men. This State furnishes at least one-fourth of the 
agricultural implements of the country. In Findlay, 
in the north-west, in East Live . and in other 
portions of the eastern part of the State are large 
glass-factories, the latter region being also the seat of 
many large potteries. Columbus has immense car- 
riage-factories, rolling-mills, and agricultural imple- 
ment works. Cincinnati has many large manufac: 
berber of | oe hagruayd one of the 
ing cities of the country in the pork-packing in- 
hae There are over 7000 Fae AHER pert 
ments in Qhio, nse fe 200,000 men and 30,000 
women, with a capital of over $200,000,000. The 
value of the annual product of these manufactures is 
$400,000,000. Statistics show that the number of 
weeks in which these manufactories are in operation 
during the year averages 47. r 
Rai .—Ohio is covered with a net-work of 


railways, all the principal towns and cities in the State . 


being now on the lines of railroads and all the eighty- 
eight counties bei and by 

lines. In the twelve years between 1876 and 1888 
4000 miles of new railroad track were laid in the 
State. Ohio has now over 10,000 miles of 

In 1887 there were re to the State Board of 
Railroad Equalization 7365.65 miles of main track 
and 1968.06 miles of sidings, which were valued for 
taxation at $93,869,782. 

Several trunk-lines cross the State from east to 
west and now have branches extending into nearly all 
parts of the State. J 

There are also several roads traversing the State 
from north to south, and these, with the shorter 
tributary roads constructed and under process of con- 
struction, enable Ohio people and the products of 
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and factories to ily reach all the cities 
the seaboards, the markets of the 
almost direct routes. New lines are con- 

ing projected. The sworn reports of rail- 

i the rai commissioner for 1887 
e year the passenger earnings of 
part of which are in Ohio, were 
598.31 ; gross freight earnings, $78,889,473. 27 ; 
earnings, $112,546,743.19. The proportion 
these gross earnings for the part of the lines in 
was $56,785,652.86, an increase of 12.93 per 
he pi ing year. The net earnings for 

nes were $37,270,852.90, the proportion 
net earnings for Ohio being $18,795,072.94, this 
an increase of 30.69 cent. over the preced- 
for the portion of the lines in Ohio. The in- 
bonds, ete., was $15,188,403.38 ; dividends, 
.19, and the rentals about $3,000,000. The 

in capital stock of the lines was over $500,000,000 
was held by 16,500 residents of 
debt of the roads was over 
the proportion for Ohio being 
The unfunded debt was $51,000,000, 
for Ohio being $25,000,000. The num- 
vagion, exper peed ed y Berreigr oak 35,000,000, 
number of tons of freight was over 
. The average freight rate per soit 
hio in 1886 was .658; in i887, .707. The 
roger, wither a! mile in Ohio in 1887 was 
law of Ohio makes three cents per 

mile per passenger the maximum nger rate and 
five cents per ton per mile the maximum freight rate 
for distances over thirty miles. The proportion of 
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accidents to persons travelling on railroads in Ohio, in 
0 ree hy st rie aa 
one passenger inj to carried. An idea o 
the products of the State, as well as the business of 
the rai can be gained from the following classi- 

earried by railroads in Ohio in 


AMORA cae ai Saps ta date enh vovcoeeso roan 
Stone, lime, brick, tile, amd sand.......0+ 2-00 see 
Live-stock ; 


Lumber, ti 
products 


2,614,452 


6,854,247 
. 1,287,325 
265,785 
497,855 
4,824,342 
3,703,977 
sscveseeese see 85,277,462 


[It should, perhaps, be explained that in giving the 
amount of earnings and ‘other statistics for in 
Ohio the a enya for the whole line of roads 
crossing or entering the State 1s given, as se te ac- 
counts are not ke for these for the portion of 
the line in the State. The proportion for Ohio in 


case is, however, esti and stated in the 
above statistics. ] 
Government aud Administration.—The legislative 


power is vested in the General Assembly, consisting of 
a Senate and House of Representatives, the members 
of which are elected biennially. The judiciary depart- 
ment consists of a Supreme Court. consisting of five 
judges elected for five years each, Circuit Courts, Com- 
mon Pleas Courts, Probate Courts. Police Courts, and 
Justices of the Peace. The Circuit Courts were estab- 
lished by a constitutional amendment. adopted in 1885. 
There sre eight circuits in the State, each of which 
OL. 
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has muses iolees elected by the voters residing within 
tke circuit. The supreme executive power is vested 
in the governor, who is commander-in-chief of the 
militia and at the head of the civil government. He 
is elected biennially and paid a salary of $8000 a year. 
The lieutenant-governor, who is president of the 
Senate, with an annual salary of $800; a secretary of 
state, annual salary $2000, with $1000 additional as 
fees; a State treasurer, annual salary $2000, and 
attorney-general, annual salary $1500, with $500 addi- 
tional as fees, are also elected biennially. The auditor 
of state, with an annual salary of $3000, is elected for 
four years. Three members of the board of public 
works, each elected for a three-year term ata salary of 
$800, and expenses, have charge of the public works. 
A State commissioner of common schools, with a salary 
of $2000, is elected triennially ; a clerk of the Supreme 
Court, witha salary of $1500, and $500 additionalas fees, 
is also elected triennially. These with the five supreme 
judges are all the elective State officers. There are ap- 
pointed by the governor, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, a commissioner of railroads and telegraphs 
for two years ; a State librarian for two years; a superin- 
tendent of insurance for three years; an inspector of 
mines for four years, and an inspector of shops and fac- 
tories for four years ; a commissioner of statistics of labor 
for two years ; a supervisor of public printing for two 
years ; a State ins r of oils for two years; three 
commissioners of fisheries for three years; a swamp 
land commissioner for an indefinite term; a dairy and 
food inspector; an inspector of leaf tobacco, and a 
number of minor officials in the executive depart- 
ment, . 

There is a State board of health, members of which 
are appointed by the governor. This board has gen- 
eral supervision of local boards of health, compiles 
vital statistics and adopts measures to prevent the 
spread of infectious diseases. There is also a State 
board of pharmacy consisting of five members, which 
was created in 1884. No person can compound pre- 
scriptions or keep a drug-store without first having 
been given a cuttificate by this board. All the phar- 
macists and assistant pharmacists in the State are reg- 
istered. The duty of the board of pharmacy, in addi- 
tion to examining applicants for certificates, is to 
prosecute all cases of violations of the law, which 
prohibits unauthorized persons dealing in drugs and 
medicines. 

The governor also appoints a board of pardons of 
four members, two from each of the two leading polit- 
ical parties, and a State board of charities, consisting of 
eight members, four from each of the leading political 
parties, who investigate thesystem of public charitiesand 
the penal institutions of the State. The goverhor also 
appoints non-partisan boards of election of four mem- 
bers for each of the larger cities, to regulate the regis- 
tration of voters and all elections held in these cities and 
appoint judges and clerks of election. Judges of ali 
the courts, including justices of the peace and police 
judges in the larger cities, are elected by the people, as 
are also all clerks of courts. All county officers are 
elected by the people. The State is divided into two 
districts, a northern and a southern, in each of which 
is a United States court, district judge, clerk, and mar- 
shal. All elections are by ballot and every sane male 
citizen twenty-one years old and a resident of the State 
for one year next preceding the election may vote. 
Institutions for the care of the insane, deaf and dumb, 
imbecile, blind, veteran soldiers and sailors of the late 
war, and soldiers’ and sailors’ orphans, are maintained 
and supported by the State. The State penitentiary 
is located at Columbus, the capital of the State, and 
provision is made in it for the imprisonment of from 
1500 to 2000 convicts. The death-penalty for murder 
is carried into effect within the walls of the peniten- 
tiary—condemned murderers, after being sentenced 
by the courts in the counties where the crime is com- 
mitted, being removed to the penitentiary for execu- 
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tion. An intermediate aie ee 4 for the imprison- 
ment of first offenders is being built at M 3 

Ohio is represented in Congress by two senators and 
twenty-one representatives. The county officers in 
each county are three commissioners, who have ay 
of the county property, fix county taxes, regulate s, 

have general supervision of all county matters, 
Three infirmary directors, an auditor, a recorder, a sur- 
veyor, a clerk of the Court of Common nigegps heey is 
also clerk of the Circuit Court, a treasurer, a sheriff, a 
coroner, and a prosecuting attorney, are all elected for 

years except the treasurer, sheriff, coroner, and 
prosecuting attorney, who are each elected for two 
years, A county which contains a city of over 180,000 
po ion has a board of control of five members, 
com elected for three years, which has final action and 
jurisdiction in all matters involving expenditures of 
money. Each county must contain at least 400 square 
miles of territory and the Legislature has power to lay 
out new counties. Counties are subdivided into town- 
ships, each of which must contain at least 22 square 
miles. County commissioners have power to lay out 
new townships. Township officers are three trustees, 
a clerk, a treasurer, constables, and an assessor. Town- 
ship trustees have the oversight of elections in the 
country precincts, provide for the repairing of roads 
afford relief to the poor, and have general charge of 
all township matters. ‘ 

Education.—The receipts for school purposes in 
1887 were $1,761,725.46. The number of pupils en- 
rolled in the common schools of the State were 767,030. 
The total number of youth of school age in the State 
were 1,102,721. The amount paid to the 88 counties 
for school purposes from the State treasury was 
$1,707,104.90. The total expenses of the common 
schools for 1887, as reported by the school com- 
missioner, were $9,909,813.12. 

Among the higher educational institutions of Ohio 
there has been pro: and development in the past 
few years. One of them, Western Reserve College, 
formerly located at Hudson, has 
Cleveland, and its name changed to the Western Re- 
serve University. With a large endowment and new 
buildings on Euclid avenue, the former town coll 
has become a university, with a number of different 
de ents. Strictly speaking, what was cre | 

estern Reserve College is now Adelbert College o 
the Western Reserve University, with which is joined 
the Case School of applied science. A female college 
is projected as part of the same, the system of 
oe in Adelbert College having been dropped 
in ; 

Finance.—The receipts of the Ohio treasury for 
1887 were $6,512,089.77; the disbursements were 
$6,289,811.04; the funded State debt on Nov. 15, 1887, 


amounted to $3,341,665, bearing interest at 3 and 4 | fish 


per cent. 

The value of realty in Ohio for 1887 was $1,185,- 
010,625; of personal property, $520,172,094. The 
State taxes amounted to $4,942,447.23; the total 
taxes, State, county, township, and municipal, were 
$34,565,285. 89. 

The irreducible State debt (trust funds) was $4,526,- 
716.65, making the total State debt $7,943,181.65. 
The debts of counties amounted to $6,892,745.26 ; of 
cities of the first and second class, $43,193,963.34 ; of 
incorporated villages, $1,743,772.98 ; of townships, 
$557,883.71 ; of special school districts, $2,455,330.71, 
making the total local debts $54,843,696. While the 
State debt is steadily decreasing and has been refunded 
at low rates of interest, the local indebtedness is in- 
creasing at the rate of about a million dollars a year, 
this resulting from local improvements, payment for 
which is made by the issuance of bonds by authority 
of the Legislature. Under the laws of Ohio, counties 
and cities can create local bonded indebtedness by se- 
curing permission from the Legislature. ( 

J. M. D. 


been removed to |i 


OILS. The oils known to commerce may be grouped 
See Vol. Xvi, Under three general heads: animal and 
739 ‘tp. 700 fish oils, vegetable oils, 
re Rep). oils. The first group, at one time by 
far the more important, has suffered in 
commercial inpoeaee by the inroads made i 
use by the products of petroleum, the more i 
of the animal and fish oils before the advent 
leum being the principal reliances for lubrication 
illumination. The second group has been little 
by the discovery of petroleum, oils that 
a few years ago unknown have come to the 
most prominent example being cottonseed oil, now 
most, important of the seed oils. The list of 
tinctively American essential oils is a short one, 
though it contains one vying in importance with some 
of the more prominent essential oils of the old world 
Toate peppermint. The oils manufactured in the 
United States are considered by groups as above. 
ANIMAL AND FISH OILS. 
Cod and Cod-Liver Oils.—The oil from livers of 
codfish is m imported from Newfoundland and 
from Norway. The aaoeet manufactured by the fish- 
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livers, and other waste portio 
a medicinal oil, but is used by curriers, and commands 
a ready sale at about one half 

oils made from cod livers only. 
tion varies greatly, but may 


La i of lard oil in the 
United States has suffered less by reason of the sub- 
stitution of the products of petroleum than have the 
whale- or sperm-oil industries. It is still used as a 


man and i employed in compoundi 
se alka” Ullnee Steen eee | 
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comparatively recent origin, having its inning in 
1850. In that year Mrs. John Bardlett, of Blue 
Me., while boiling some fish for her chickens noti 
considerable oil on the surface of the water, which she 
collected in bottles and carried to an oil-merchant in 
n, Mass., who at once pronounced the oil valu- 
able. The Bartlett family being enco' to produce 
the oil in quantity, in 1851 sent to market 13 barrels 
of the oil om the ‘* bony fish,”’ or ‘* mossbunkers,’’ 
as the are in differen ions 
the fish, are, popularly called in different secti 
>a Sa New England coast. The first to sell the oil 
was Mr. E. B. Phillips, an oil-merchant of Boston. 
The mode of hearabarie Sy e oil was ae per sna the 
simply in large les with water, 
allowed 0 boil, end the ofl akimmed of as it collested 
on the surface. From this small beginning the busi- 
ness grew zapidly, reaching its highest development in 
the year 1882. In this year the amount of capital em- 
ployed in the business of catching the fish and render- 
ing the oil was $2,858,500. The number of factories 
in operation and firms en: in the business was 97 ; 
there were 83 steam- and 212 sailing-vessels emp! 
in taking the fish, while employment was furn 
2313 men. The number of fish ht was 346,638,500, 
and the amount of oil produced 2,021,312 
From this year dates the decadence of the industry, 
although during the season of 1884, which in 
April and ends in October, the number of fish caught 
reached the enormous total of 858,592,700, and the 
amount of oil produced 3,722,927 gallons. In that 
year wee pre of factories in operate hg 52. the 
number of steam-vessels engaged 59, and 157 sailing- 
vessels. Since then the decline of the industry has 
been more rapid, the statisties for 1887 being : amount 
of capital invested, $1,000,000 ; number of factories in 


operation, 28 ; steam-vessels, 46; sailing-vessels, 38 ; 
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yed, 1233; fish canght, 333,564,800 ; oil 

273,566 gallons. e decadence of the 
industry is due to the use of cheaper substitutes, prin- 
cipally products of petroleum. The principal use made 
of the oil is by tanners. It is also used in the safety- 
lamps of miners and to a limited extent in mixed 
paints. The fish appear in large schools along the 
coast, the sonthern limit of their appearance being off 
the coast of Virginia and their northern limit the coast 
of Maine alge “a during the past six years very few 

ve been 


en north of Cape Cod. The favorite 
resort of the menhaden is from Narragansett Bay along 
Long Island Sound, south to the Delaware ca The 


and has suffered in repute in consequence. 

Porpoise Oil.—This oil is esteemed for lubricatin 
fine machinery, but the demand therefor is limited. 
The oil is made at New Bedford, which is the onl 
market where supplies are kept on hand. Vesse 
have been fitted out for the — of catching the 
Pow re the coasts of New Jersey, Long Island, 

e 


e 
New England States, but the venture proved 


i Very little of the oil sold under the 
name is genuine seal oil. 
and Whale Oils.—The introduction of the 


id. In that year perm w! pro- 
duced ee barrels of oil, and of right whales 140,005 
barrels of whale oil. The number of vessels engaged 
in taking the whale was 589, with an aggregate ton- 
nage of 176,842 tons. In 1887 the amount of sperm 
oil eae — 18,873 barrels, and of whale oil 34,171 


* barrels. total number of vessels of all en- 
gaged in the fishery was 116, having an ate ton- 
nage of 27,851 tons. The city of New ‘ord, Mass., 


is still the most important whaling port. New Lon- 
don, Conn., from get second in importance is at 
the ‘bottom of the list, while Stonington, Conn., at one 
time having a larger amount of ton engaged in the 
industry than does New Bedford at the present time, 
has abandoned the business entirely, as has also Mystic, 
Conn., once an important whaling port. San Fran- 
cisco now ranks second, with a fleet of 21 vessels, with 
a total of 6480 tons. 

Tallow Oil.—The use of tallow oil has decreased, 
and its production is restricted to the demand. Sub- 


stitutes of lower cost have supplanted this oil for | ?°*° 


nearly all for which it was formerly exclu- 
sively em ved. : 


VEGETABLE OILS, 


Castor Oil.—This oil was formerly imported from 
Calcutta and London, but since 1875 the production in 
the United States has, except in years of small crop 
of seed, been sufficient to meet all demands. There 
are, however, importations each year from Calcutta, 
which tend to keep the price of the domestic oil from 

gz beyond a certain limit. Five manufacturing 
firms uce nearly all the oil used in this country, 
and these working in harmony control the price. Im- 
proved methods of expressing the oil have been 
adopted, by which the yield is fully 30 per cent. of oil, 
whereas rip 4 25 per cent. was regarded a g 
ye Podd ities are made, although there is very 


except for the best, other oils being 
preferred for lubricating purposes. 
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Corn ov Maize Oil.—The manufacture of corn oil 
is of very recent origin, and is a distinctive American 
industry. In the manufacture of starch it is found 
desirable to get rid of the germ of the corn, and this 
was formerly a by-product for which no profitable use 
could be found, the germs being too rich in oil as a 
food for cattle, nearly or quite all the oil being in the 

erm. The germs as collected from the factories are 

rst purified by separating them from the bran or husk 
of corn that adheres to them, and are then steamed 
under pressure to soften them, after which by means 
of hydraulic nay the oil is expressed, leaving as a 
residue an oil-cake, which, when ground into meal, is 
a valuable feed for stock, equal to corn-meal made 
from the whole corn. The color of the freshly made 
oil is a eae yellowish-brown, and its odor and taste 
that of sc | groom corn-meal. It does not readily 
become ranci exposure to air, and in this respect 
compares favorably with the best olive oils. The un- 
refined oil has a specific gravity of 0.916 and 0.917 at 
15° C., which is about that of pure olive oil. It 
saponifies rapidly with caustic alkalies, forming a white 
soap, and for the manufacture of the finer qualities of 
toilet-soaps it is found to equal the best olive oil. The 
supply car be ine to meet any demand likely to 
arise, and the price is about the same as the current 
market price of cottonseed oil. An analysis made by 
an eminent English chemist gave : 


Fatty acids (free)... 
Total fatty acids..... 
Unsaponifiable, m 

ous bodi 


Cottonseed Oil.—See Corron 


chap. v. 

Linseed or Flaxseed Oil.—Although many substi- 
tutes have been tried, linseed oil remains the most 
satisfactory in the mixing of paints and for the manu- 


facture of varnishes and oil-cloths. The consumption 
in the United States is fully 25,000,000 gallons per 
annum, and the average increase is about 10 per cent. 
The number of mills in operation is 65, fully four: 
fifths being located in the Western States, with 
Chicago as the centre of the industry. The capacity 
of the mills is over 40,000,000 gallons, and owing to 
over-production the business has not been so profitable 
as formerly. Domestic seed is exclusively used at the 
Western mills, while the Eastern mills, notably those 
located in the city of New York and vicinity, use Cal- 
eutta seed when the domestic seed ranges high in 


rice. 

: Mustard Oi.—Of the two oils contained in mustard 
seeds the volatile oil is not produced on a commercial 
scale in the United States, nor is it much used, other 
rubefacients being preferred. The expressed fixed oil 
has a moderate sale, being as an adulterant in 
salad oils, although the oil expressed from cotton-seed 
has of late years supplanted mustard oil for this pur- 
The quantity produced in this country is not 
important. 

nut Oil.—Peanuts contain more than 20 per 
cent. of a fixed oil which was formerly an impor- 
tant article of commerce, but the low price of cotton- 
seed oil has made the expression of ground-nut oil un- 
profitable, the nuts being of greater market value as an 
article of food. The oil has a bright yellow color and a 
mild taste, with the characteristic odor of the fruit. 
Its specific gravity is 0.918 at 15.5°C. It is a non- 
drying oil unsuited for paints, but is a good burning 
oil, equal to the best sperm oil. 


ESSENTIAL OILS. 


Peppermint e red Las gen asp the oil of 
ermint is dist ment. iperita) is grown in 
War e co., N. Y., and in Sah tiger the State of 
Michigan. The herb is distilled by the prec in 
primitive stills and sold to dealers, although some sell 
the herbs to those who make a business of distilling 
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the oil in improved apparatus. The oil is variable in | 
quality and the yield of the herb uncertain, in some 
years proving unprofitable. The value of the —— 
of this oil exceeds that of all the other essential oils | 
roduced in the United States. The principal market | 

for this oil is New York. » 

Sassafras Oil is the least important of the essential 
oils that may be called American, both as to the value | 
of the oil and the quantity produced. Maryland, Vir-| 
ginia, Delaware, and West Virginia are the principal | 
sources of supply. As this is the cheapest of the 
essential oils it is largely used in the arts, and was the 
most common scent for soap until supplanted by — 
bane oil. As distilled from the fresh roots the yield is 
about 2 per cent. The dried bark is said to yield 5 
per cent. of oil. c 

Wintergreen Oil.—The oil known in commerce as 
wintergreen oil is not made from the plant of that 
name, although such was the case in former years, It 
is a product of the distillation of the bark of the sweet 
bireh, which is more abundant and richer in oil. The 
sroperties of the oil from both sources are identical. 
The principal sources of supply are the States of New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, where it is dis- 
tilled in a primitive manner and sent to market or 
sold to dealers who collect it. The supply is always 
equal to the demand. (H. G. A. 

OJIBWAYS, or Curppewas, a tribe of American 
Indians of the Algonkin stock, have been known since 
1640, when the French first explored the western 
shores of Lake Huron. A mission was founded at the 
Sault Ste. Marie by the Jesuit. Fathers Jogues and 
Raymbault in 1642, and hence the Ojibways have be- 
come known in Canada as the Sauteux. They are 
hardy, strong, and devoted to war and hunting. _They 
drove the Sioux beyond the Mississippi, and during 
the French domination they rendered effective assist- 
ance in raids on the British settlements. They joined 
in the conspiracy of Pontiac and surprised the fort at 
Mackinaw in 1763. Brought under British influence 
they threatened the American border settlements dur- 
ing the revolutionary war, and at its close gave much 
trouble in Ohio. They were defeated by Gen. W 
and made a treaty at Cressi Aug. 3, 1795. t 
were then seattered along the southern shores o 
the Great Lakes, from Erie to the head waters of the 
Mississippi. In the war of 1812 they joined Tecumseh 


in aiding the British, but in 1816 they again made a 
treaty of peace, and soon after abandoned their lands 
in Ohio. They were then reckoned at 14,000, and in 


1825 the limits of their territory were defined by treaty, 
but these have since been greatly redu 

The Ojibways who remain 
Upper Michigan and Wisconsin became peaceful and 
industrious and responded well to missionary efforts. 
Besides the Roman Catholic missions, which are still 
maintained to some extent, the Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, and Methodists have shared in this work. 
1887 there were reported 4042 Chippewas in Wiscon- 
sin, who were doing moderately well at farming and 
logging. Those in Michigan had given up tri rela- 
tions, many of them exercise the right of suffrage, and 
they are sometime elected to local offices. ose not 
on reservations are exposed to frauds from the whites, 
and the education of their children is neglected. 
Those Ojibways who removed to Minnesota long re- 
tained their old habits and many have become degraded 
under the influence of vicious whites. In 1887 there 
were reported at Turtle Mountain agency, Dakota, 
1126 persons, of whom 309 were full-blood Chippe- 
was, the rest of mixed blood. They are Catholics and 
are dependent on the government for support. This 
reservation contained 46,080 acres, divided into timber, 
farming, and grazing lands, Beyond its limits there 
were many others living among the whites and on 
equal terms. To the labors of the missionaries is due 
our knowledge of the language and customs of’ the 


in the reservations in | d 


Ojibways or Chippewas. 


H. R. Schoolcraft did much | ufae 


OJIBWAYS—OLEOMARGARINE. 


Tatloked aorice of the ‘Osiwape, Gestge Oapmar 
ublis istories of the Oji way 
Boston, eh and Peter Jones fp he 1861 e 
OKRA (/tbiscus esculentus) is a species of the 
vacee or Mallow family, mucilaginous plants which are 
found vrongont the tropical and temperate parts of 
the earth. The okra, in the opinion of some, is a 
native of the East Indies, though De Candolle thinks 
that its name points 
to an origin in tropi- 
cal America. It is 
an annual, generall 
resembling the mal- 
lows, with a stem 2 
to 6 ft. high, and 
rigid, 5-lobed leaves, 
a w _ —_ Ww 
arge, yellowish flow- 
ers with urplish cen- 
tres. e fruit is a 
narrow,  10-angled 
4 to 8 inches 
of | a 
wi 

t 


ong, 
shape, inted 
extremity. eon- 
tains ous Re 
ney-sha seeds. 
The plant is culti-_ 
vated for its pods, which 
in abundance. They are gath 
and before any woody fibre ap’ 
thickening material for the peculiar Southern ene 
an pee They are also sometimes boiled 

ike asparagus. The are salted for winter 
use, or sliced and dri e inner the 
okra yields an excellent fibre, and has been proposed as 


suitable for paper stock. 

OLAF, Satyr (c. 995-1030), king and patron saint 
of Norway, was a son of Harold Grinske, and grand- 
son of Harold the Fair-haired. When only 12 years 
old he led a Viking fleet to the coasts of Britain, and 
afterwards plundered the coasts of Sweden, ee 
and Spain. Having become one of the most dreai 
sea-kings, he returned to Norway in 1014, and made 
himself master of the kingdom, and introduced Chris- 
tianity. He burned the heathen temples and used such 
violence that a rebellion was excited. In 1028 Canute 
came with an army to enforce his claim to No: and 
Olaf fled to Russia. After two ese he returned with 
aid from Sweden, and was defeated and killed near _ 
Drontheim, July 29, 1030. When Christianity was 
fully established his body was enshrined in the Gathe- 
of Drontheim, and Olaf was made the patron 
saint of the country. In 1847 King Oscar L. instituted 
the order of St. Olaf. nae 

OLEOMARGARINE. The making of artificial 

Vol. XVII butter has me of years an in- 
see Ne i “yaa dustry of such importance that some 
Km. Rep). account of its origin and growth is here 

“requisite. It originated in the desire 
of the French government to provide the poorer 
classes with a cheap substitute for butter. ey em- 
ployed M. Mége-Mouriés to make ———— with — 
this object in view. Presuming that beef fat might 
contain the constituents of butter, he experimented 
with suet, which he found to be below butter, in its 
proportion of oleine. By extracting a portion of 
palmatine and stearine from the fat, he brought its 
proportion of oleine up to that of butter, and by 

roper manipulation prod a su not 

Tistinguishabhe from butter, while much cheaper. 
This substance he named oleomargarine, under the 
idea that butter contains margarine. This is a mis- 
taken idea, and the name is not properly applicable. 
— which is frequently is a more gorrect 
title, “ 
It is needless to describe M. Mége's method of*man- 
ture, a8 an improved method is now ado; in 


when young contain mucilage , 
yred while iether 


and are asa 


—-e CO 
q 
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American factories, in which large quantities of 
butterine are annually made. Briefly to outline the 
process, the beef fat is first thrown into tanks of tepid 
water. This is repeated three times, such of the fat 
not seem suitable i withdrawn after the 

ing. All impurities having been thus re- 
mene only pure white fat remains. This fat is 
mi in a cutting machine and melted by the use 
steam, the temperature being kept carefully 
between 114° and 122° F., and about 5 per cent. of salt 

The membrane sinks to the bottom of 
and the pure floating fat is drawn off. 
other purifyi 


ne, ceases to flow, the 


to Europe in this way, 
there to be churned with milk into artificial butter. 
an indefinite. period. 


If properly sealed up, it will kee 

It is of a light ye w solat and an. ble taste, 
melting in the mouth like butter. en churned it 
is mixed in the pro} of 442 oleom ine, 
120 parts milk, 374 of butter, 1} oz. bicarbonate 
of soda. This is ch from 5 to 10 minutes, some 


avoi by chil ing it during the process of hardening. 
Pure argarine butter is said to contain every 
element that enters into cream butter, and to keep 
much longer. But there is the defect of not 
Erowinn when it is pure, or what injurious ingredients 
j able processes may be used in its manu- 
irresponsible parties. It is, however, 
in quantities in America, partly 
but more ag for shipment to Eu- 
Three factories in the State of New York pro- 
] less tons yearly, while similar 
factories exist in nearly all of our cifies. In some 
factories lard is mixed with oleomargarine 
compounds known as lardine, suine, and lard 
In 1880 the statistics of the oleomargarine 
manufacture were as follows : 


The factories were situated principally in New 
York, Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, and Pennsylvania. 
Since date their product has largely increased. 

Recent reports from Holland state that the exports 
of oleomargarine from the United States are steadily 
increasing, and were much larger in 1887 than in 
former years, and that all measures taken to suppress 

man re of artificial butter serve only to make 
it better known and more popular, and to increase 
its consumption. The law in 7 tov on against it, for 
instance, has been followed by an extension of the but- 
ter factories, while the new law against butterine in 
England, which took effect Jan. 1, 1888, promises to 
have a similar effect. The exports of American but- 
terine}in 1887 to the two ports of Rotterdam and 
were 184,600 tierces, containing aboat 
60,000,000 Ibs. This was one-third more than the 
1886 export. Holland imported as much in 1887 from 
European factories, while making much in her own 
factories. The making of artificial butter, indeed, is 
now the largest manufacturing interest of the Nether- 
lands. annual consumption in Paris at present is 
from 60,000 to 80,000 Ibs. daily. 

Tn view of the extensive and growing sale of this sub- 
stance in the United States as cream butter, restrictive 
laws have been passed by several of the States, and the 
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better to prevent fraudulent sales Congress has re- 
cently passed a stringent law taxing the manufacture 
and sale, and requiring under penalty that every pack- 

containing artificial butter shall be duly marked 
with the name of its contents, and that retail dealers 
shall not sell ae from the original packages. The 
law lays on manufacturers a tax of $600, on wholesale 
dealers of $480, and on retail dealers of $48, with an 
additional tax of 2 cents on every pound sold. This 
law has gone far to restrict the fraudulent sale. Sold 
for what it is, oleomargarine is not likely to inter- 
pon phage with the dairy business of this country, as 
it will be used mainly for cooking purposes. Its use 
as table butter is likely to be mainly confined to the 
poorer classes of Europe. 

We append a comparative analysis of natural and 
artificial butter, which shows that when properly made 
the latter is a wholesome and satisfactory substitute for 
the former. 


Fat. Caseine. Ash. Water. 

Good market butter............. 86.06 0.42 0.12 13.77 

Poor). |: wZhageornss 82.60 0.72 0,20 17.18 
Artificial butter, Mége’s pro- 

cess pt Bee 12.56 
Artificial butter, American 

rocess 0.57 1.63 11.50 

Frankfort Margasine Co 0.26 0.17 11.42 

(c. M.) 


OLIN, SrepHEn ede a cee and_educa- 
tor, was born at Leicester, Vt., Mar. 3, 1797. He was 
the oldest son of Judge Henry Olin (1757-1837), who 
was lieutenant-governor of Vermont 1827-29. He 
graduated at Middlebury College in 1820, and became 
"agp of an emy in South Carolina. In 1824 
e entered the South Carolina Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1826 he was made 
rofessor of English literature in the University of 
rgia, and in 1834 became president of the Randolph- 
Macon College, Virginia. He went to Europe in 1837 
and made an extensive tour in the East, which is de- 
scribed in his Zravels in Egypt, Petreea and the Holy 
Land (1843). Being made president of Wesleyan 
University in 1842, Dr. Olin exerted himself with 
success to give this institution high rank among 
merican colleges. He was at this time at the height 
of his power as a preacher, intellectual, fervent, and 
practical. In 1846 he was a delegate to the first meet- 
ing of the Evangelical Alliance in London. He died 
at Middletown, Conn., Aug. 16, 1851. His Sermons 
were published in 1852, and his Lnfe and Letters in 


1853. 

OLIPHANT, Laurence, a roving Englishman 
whose travelsand adventures have furnished material for 
several books, was born in 1829, being the only son of 
Sir Anthony Oliphant, who became chief-justice of 
Ceylon in 1838. In 1850 Laurence accompanied Jung 
Bahadoor, the Nepaulese ambassador to England, on 
his return to Katmandu, and published an account of 
the journey. After studying at the University of 
Edinbur, h and being admitted to the English bar, he 
visited Southern Russia. His book on 7’he Russian 
Shores of the Black Sea (1853) acquired special inter- 
est from the Crimean war which soon followed. Oji- 

hant next became private secretary to Lord Elgin, 
vernor-General of Canada, and was made superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs. His travels in this capacity 
ve occasion for his book on Minnesota, or the Far 
West (1855). He travelled through the United States 
and even accompanied a filibustering expedition to 
Central America. Returning to England he published 
The Trans-Caucasian Provinces (1855) and then has- 
tened to join the army of Omar Pacha in a campaign to 
that region. In 1857 he was again private secretary to 


|Lord Elgin, then minister plenipotentiary to China, 


and subsequently published an account of this mission. 
In 1861, while he was acting as chargé d'affaires in 
Japan, a bold attempt was made on his life and he was 


! severely wounded. In 1865 he was elected to Parlia- 


9” 


ment from Sterling. but he resigned in 1868, and with 
his mother joined the religious community established 
by Thomas L. Harris (q. v.) at Portland, N.Y. In 
1870 he retarned to Europe and was for a while Paris 
correspondent of the London Times. 
came the - of a trans-Atlantic telegraph company 
and resided in the United States. After a few years 
he went to Syria with a view to establishing a colony 
there. This project was only partly successful, but he 
made explorations of the country east of the Jor- 
dan, which are described in 7’he Land of Gilead (1881). 
Besides the books of travel already mentioned his Patri- 
ots and Filibusters (1861), Piccadilly (1870), aud 
Traits and Travesties (1882) contain records of his 
observations of men and events. He has also pub- 
lished a novel, Altiora Peto (1883), and Haifa (1887), a 
description of contemporary life in Palestine, as seen 
in a second visit, connected with his colonizing project. 

OLIPHANT, Marcarer Witson, an English 
novelist of Scotch extraction, was born at Liverpool in 
1818. Her first novel, Pissages in the Life of Mistress 
Margaret Maitland (1849), was an attractive revelation 
of life ina Scotch parish. She continued to exhibit 
Scotch life and character in several stories, but after- 
wards gave equally excellent delineations of the life of . 
English meal towns. The most noted of these is 
Chronicles of Carlingford (1863), which was continued 
in several volumes. All her stories are marked by a 
subdued yet earnest religious tone. In 1862 she pub- 
lished an interesting Life of Edward Irving, and she 
has also given to the world oe of Francis 
of Assisi (1870) and Count Montalembert (1872). In 

he Makers of Florence ee she depicts Dante, 
Giotto, and Savonarola; and The M of Venice 
(1888) is a similar work. She has also contributed to 
the history of England in her Historical Sketches of the 
Reign of George IT. (1869). Her Literary History of 
—— (1882) is confined to the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth century. Her Life of 
Sheridan (1883) in the series of ‘ Knglish Men of 
Letters’’ isa pleasing sketch. Her latest biography 
is that of Principal Tulloch, of whom she was a warm 
admirer. 

OLIVER. Anprew (1706-1774), lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, was born at ton, March 
28, 1706. He uated at Harvard College in 1724, 
and was a member of the General Court, and after- 
ward was secretary of the province. In 1765, having 
accepted the office of distributor of stamps under the 
stamp-act, he was compelled to resign under the Lib- 
erty Tree, August 15. In 1771 he was appointed 
lieutenant-governor, and with his brother-in-law, Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson, secretly furthered the designs of 
the British ministry. The General Court, discoverin 
this, petitioned the king for the removal of bot 
Lieutenant-Governor Oliver died at Boston, March 3, 
1774. He was succeeded in office by his relative, 
Toomas Oxtver (1734-1815), who was compelled by 
the people to resign Sept. 2, 1774, and afterwards went 
with the British troops to Halifax, and thence to 


ee. 
Andrew’s brother, Perer O1rver (1713-1791), born 
March 26, 1713, graduated at Harvard College in 1730. 
After holding several offices in Plymouth co., he was 
in 1756 made a judge of the Supreme Court, and in 
1771 became chief-justice. In 1774, having refused 
the demand of the Assembly to engage to receive no 
pay — from that body, he was impeached. He 
afterwards accompanied the British troops when leav- 
ing Boston in 1776. He died at Birmingham, Eng- 
land, Oct. 13, 1791. 
OLLIVIER, Emi, a French statesman, was born 
at Marseilles, July 2, 1825. . He was the son of Demos- 
théne Ollivier, an ardent republican, studied law at 
and was admitted to the bar in 1847. When the 
Republic was established in 1848 he was made commis- 
sary-general at Marseilles, but soon returned to his 
profession. After the coup d’étut of December, 1851, 


In 1873 he be- | 


leabinet and draft a constitution. 


OLIPHANT—OLSHAUSEN. 


this father was driven from ae but Emile, pru- 
dently avoiding polities, acquired high reputation 


as an 
advocate. In 1857 he was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies, where he became a leader of the opposition. 
But his hostility to the emperor abated and 
finally, in 1867, he was entirely won over. In Decem- 
ber, 1869, he was called by the emperor to form a 

is was ap- 
proved by the plébiseite, May 8, 1870, but the declara- 
tion of war against any and its disastrous results 
overthrew first his cabinet and then the Empire,  Olli- 
vier retired to Piedmont, but towards the end of 1872 
returned to his home at Passy. In 1870 he had been 
elected to the academy on account of his official posi- 
tion, but when he now attempted to take his seat in 
1874 his inaugural address caused disturbance by its 
defenee of the Empire. On other occasions disputes 
arose and finally, in May, 1879, he withdrew from the 
academy. In early life he assisted in founding and 
conducting a law magazine. He a published 
various political essays. His latest works are L Eglise 


and Talks of Farmer in nd (1852). 
On his return he made a journey on horse thro 
the Southern States, as correspondent of the New 


York Times. _ His letters drew atteution to the deplor- 


able effects of slavery on agriculture. They were col- 
lected in his volumes, A Journey the Seaboard 
Texas (1857) ; 


in 
Slave States (1856) ; A Journey h 
A Journey in the Back Co (1860), and » ganar 
summary was given in The Cotton 2 (1861). 
In 1855 he had made a tour on the Continent of 
Kurope to examine the parks, and when in 1856 plans 
for laying out Central Park, in New York, were 


for, that offered by Mr. Olmsted and Calvert Vaux 


was adopted. Mr. Olmsted was gage architect 
and chief engineer, and carried out his plans energeti- 
cally until the outbreak of the civil war. He then be- 
came omer the U. 8. Sanitary Commission, 
After the war he was again made architect-in-chief of 
the Central Park, and was also engaged in laying out 
parks in Brooklyn, Washington, and Chicago. In 
1878 he was removed from office by a new board of 
commissioners, but he has cond is labors with 
much suecess in parks for other cities. His firm has 
had charge of the Niagara Reservation Park. 
OLSHAUSEN, Hermann (1796-1839), a German 
theologian, was born at Oldesloe, Holstein, Aug. 21, 
1796. He was educated at Kiel and Berlin, and in 
1821 was made professor extraordinary of rags at 
Kénigsberg, becoming full professor in 1827. He ac- 
opie a call to Erlangen in 1834, and died there Sept. 
4, 1839. His chief work is a Biblical Commentary on 
the New Testament (4 vols., 1830-40). It was com- 
pleted by Profs. Ebrard and Liars ge (vols. 5-7, 
)-53). Prof. A. C. Kendrick revised the American 
edition (6 vols., 1856-58). 
His brother, Jurmus OLsHAusEN (1800-1882), a 
distinguished Orientalist, was born May 9, 1800, and 
educated at Kiel, Berlin, and Paris. In 1823 he was 
made extraordinary professor at Kiel, and in 1830 be- 
came full professor. In 1848 the provisional govern- 
ment of Holstein entrusted to him the superintendence 
of the myers: He also represented the city of 
Kiel in the parliament, of which he was made vice- 
president. In 1852 the Danish chelemgood came into 
possession of the country, and Olshausen was deprived 
of his office. In 1853 he was made librarian and pro- 
fessor of Oriental lan at Kénigsberg. In 1853 
he was councillor in the Prassian egy | of 
education. In 1874 he retired on a pension, an 


OMAHA—LAKE ONTARIO. 


died at Berlin, Dec. 28, 1882. His Oriental researches 
chiefly to the languages and antiquities of 


cations were Yrkliérung der Psalmen (1853) ; 


Se are cele 
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, THeopor OLSHAUSEN (1802- 
1869), was an active politician and journalist at Kiel. 
In 1848 he took part in the provisional government, 
but he afterwards joined the democratic punewion. 
In 1849 he founded the Norddeutsche Freie , at 
Hani In 1851 he came to America, and edited 


and died at Hamburg, March 31, 1869. 
city of Nebraska, is on the 
issouri River, 600 miles above its 
confluence with the Mississippi. It is an important rail- 
having several lines to Chicago, St. Louis, 
Texas, and California. A belt-line encircles 
the “a Soagrepeemacners local trade and enabling the 
ines to reach the business centre. There are 
20 miles of street railroad track. The streets are 
wide, and in the business part are paved with 
Spee tod exalt baditicas Se the’ Teaesinel 

In; the princi 

Among them os a fine city-hall, pillow 
U. 8. government building, Joslyn and other hotels, 
d’s opera-house, the national , and various 
for business purposes. The Chamber of 
organized in 1885, has a handsome and 
commodious building. In 1886 the Omaha Exposition 
poral completed ; its main hall seats 6000 per- 
sons. wholesale business of the city, which exceeds 
$75,000,000, is conducted by 250 firms and there are 
over 2000 retail firms. The prosperity of Omaha is 
due to the railroads; though it was founded in 1854, 
the first railroad from Chicago entered the city in Jan- 
uary, 1867. The Union Pacific was completed May 10, 
1869, and at once gave a great impetus to the city. 
Previously the Missouri was here crossed in winter on 
pile bridge, which was removed during the season of 
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car-shops, 
with gas and electric light. The 
le a drawn from the Missouri, po 2 
wed to settle in a reservoir. The daily 
exceeds 8,000,000 gallons. Since 1884 
has been a city paid fire department, besides one 
bi ing to the Union Pacific “geneva ae are 
( sewerage ; garbage is removed by boats 
which dump it in the middle of the river-channel. The 
limits extend 8 miles along the river and 4 miles 

It is governed by a mayor and 12 councilme 

the mayor chosen for two years. The ann 
expenses e $1,000,000, yet the amount is raised 
little difficulty. The bonded debt is $857,950. In 
1886 the school census showed 11,831 persons of school 
age, se ware a population of nearly 60,000, and this 

has continued to increase. 


Near the city the U. S. government has a tract of 
82} acres for military purposes. It contains the head- 
poy of the Department of the Platte. In South 
ot a are 


ot 
a 


-works, 
ighted 


gare 


the extensive stockyards of the Union 


o) a tribe of American Indians of the Da- 
kota ong get Dakota Inprans). They were 
known to the explorers of the Upper Mississippi as 
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peaceful and inclined to agriculture. They were har- 
assed by the Sioux and other tribes. About 1800. 
being severely afflicted with small-pox, they burned 
their villages, and journeyed southward along the 
Missouri. Lewis and Clarke report their number as 600 
in 1805. In 1815 the first treaty was made with them 
by the United States when they ceded Council Bluffs. 
The Sioux continued to persecute them, but after 
these enemies were repressed by the U. S. troops 
the Omahas improved greatly. Their reservation in 
Northern Nebraska comprised 375,000 acres. About 
1883 an experiment was made in leaving them to take 
care of themselves. They haye suffered somewhat, 
but appear to be learning self-reliance. They still 
have the benefit of Presbyterian missionaries and the 
mission and industrial boarding-schools were reported 
in 1887 as crowded. Besides these schools, many of 
the children are ep, at Carlisle, Pa., Hampton, Va., 
and other places. The number of Omahas in 1887 was 
reported to be 1175. 

OMAR Pacua (1806-1871), Turkish general, was 
born at Plaski, Croatia, in 1806. He was the son of 
an officer of the Austrian army and -was originally 
named Mikail Lattas. While serving in 1833 in a 
regiment on the frontier he inew di and fled 
to Bosnia, where he professed the Decades faith. 
Being made tutor of the sons of Hussein Pacha, he 
went to Constantinople, where he also taught Abd-ul- 
Medjid. In 1839 the latter became sultan and made 
his tutor colonel and afterwards brigadier-general. In 
1842 he was military governor of Lebanon and soon 
became pacha. Called thence to subdue rebellions in 
Albania and Bosnia, he displayed remarkable energy. 
In the war with Russia in 1854 he was appointed gen- 
eralissimo, and drove the Russian invaders out of the 
Vanubian principalities. In 1855 he successfully de- 
fended Eupatoria and was sent to the relief of the be- 
sieged Kars, but arrived too late. After the war he 
was governor of Bagdad, but in 1859 was dismissed for 
maladministration and banished to Kharput. Re- 
stored to office in 1861, he was again employed in 
Bosnia. In March, 1867, he was sent to wy ose the 
rebellion in Crete, but his cruelty occasioned his recall 
in October. Thenceforth he was one of the Sultan’s 
council till his death, April 18, 1871. 

ONCKEN, Jouann Geruarp (1800-1884), a 
German evangelist, was born at Varel, in Oldenberg 
Jan. 26, 1800. In his youth he visited England an 
there joined an Independent congregation. He was 
sent as a missionary to Germany by the British Conti- 
nental Society in 1823.. He_ afterwards _ me at 
Hamburg the agent of the Edinburgh Bible Society 
and was the first to establish a Sunday-school in his 
native land. In 1834 he adopted Baptist views and as 
the laws of the country were shag intolerant he 
was secretly baptized by Rev. Barnas Sears, who was 
then studying in Hamburg. Oncken e the pas- 
tor of the first Baptist church in Germany, founded in 
April, 1834. Soon after he was appointed a missionary 
of the American Baptist Convention. His religious 
work was condu throughout Germany, Switzer 
land, and Denmark, by preaching, distributing the 
Scriptures, and forming congregations. In his fidelity 
to duty he braved the most serious opposition and_on 
some occasions endured corporal chastisement. 
labors were so incessant and his success was so marked 
that he became widely known as ‘‘the German Apos- 
tle.’ In prosecution of his work he visited the United 
States in 1852 and 1865. After a long and faithful 
life he died Jan. 2, 1884. He had published and 
edited many tracts and religious journals. 

ONEIDAS. See Iroquois. 

ONION. See AGricuLruRg, chap. v., 2. 

ONONDAGAS. See Iroquois. ’ 

ONTARIO, Lake, the smallest of the chain of 

reat lakes which finally empty into the St. Lawrence 
River, has a length of 190 miles; maximum breadth, 
55 miles; and maximum depth, 600 ft. So great is 
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the number of small bays and inlets that the circuit is 
over 50C miles. The principal harbors are Kingston. 
Coburg, Toronto, a Hamilton, in Canada; an 

Charlotte, Oswego, and Sackett’s Harbor in New York. 
The commerce of the lake is very important, connec- 
tion being made with the Erie Canal and the Hudson 
River through the Oswego Canal, and with the upper 
lakes through the Welland Canal, which connects Lake 
Ontario with Lake Erie, the entrance to the former 
lake being at Port Dalhousie. The level of Lake 
Ontario is 250 ft. above the ocean. Therefore the bot- 
tom of the lake, in some parts, is 350 ft. below the 
surface of the ocean. Ontario being much shallower 
than any other of the great lakes (with the exception 
of Erie), the bottoms of the upper lakes drop to 
about the same level as that of Ontario. Ps 

The discharge of water through the~Detroit River 
from the lakes above, after allowing for the probable 
portion carried off by evaporation, does not appear by 
* any means equal to the quantity of water which the 
three upper lakes receive. It has been co red 
that a subterranean river may run from Lake Ontario. 
This conjecture is not improbable, and, if correct, 
accounts for the singular fact that salmon and herring 
are caught in all the lakes communicating with the 
St. Lawrence, but in no others. As the Falls of Niag- 
ara block the way, it would seem that the fish reached 
the upper lakes by some underground river. The 
theory of an underground river has also been adopted 
by several scientists who have been watching the 
variatiuns in the levels of the great lakes. There are 
two kinds of variations: the annual, which rise from 
the melting of the snows in the spring ; and the occa- 
sional, which come at various interval 
lakes west of the Niagara River are subjected to the 
occasional variations. The period of each rise and 
fall covers from 4 to 7 years. The variation from 
lowest to highest points has sometimes been as much 
as 34 ft. ese Variations are aside from those caused 
by the winds. 
Michigen is subject to an annual flood-tide, the ebb-tide 
occurring in January, February, and March. Lake 
Ontario is subject to such variations, but, apparently, 
ina less degree. The fact that certain of the varia- 
tions have taken place at the time variations were no- 
ticed in the upper lakes tends to confirm the pees 
of the underground channel. In 1886 the superintend- 
ent of the U. 8. Life-Saving Service, in which Lake 
Ontario is included, repo that the unusual high 
water all along the lake had become troublesome. At 
the same time there was high water in Lakes Erie and 
Michigan. On the other hand there have been periods 
when the level of Lake Ontario has fallen to such an 
extent that the towns along its banks became alarmed 
lest they should be left in the interior. One reason 
assigned was that Lake Erie had become so filled up 
by sand brought down from the Detroit River that it 
had become itself wae a river, thus keeping back 
the flow of water and allowing it to evaporate in the 
upper lakes. Another reason given was that the out- 
let of Ontario, the River St. Lawrence, had been so 
enlarged by the enlarging of a canal at “The Gallops” 
Rapids that more than twice the usual quantity of 
water had passed through. In other wo the re- 
moval of the natural dam of Lake Ontario had resulted 
in lowering the leve! of the lake. At the present 
time (1888), however, there appear to be no complaints 
in regard to the level. There ate on record a number 
of instances where the level of the lake has risen sud- 
denly by the appearance of a tidal wave. Such a 
wave caused the water to rise 22 in. at Charlotte (the 
port of Rochester) in 1872. 

Ontario, being the lowest of the Great Lakes and sur- 
rounded by some of the largest mountain ranges in 
the country, forms an intensely interesting subject for 
scientific investigators. The geology and topography 
of the lake are so combined that they cannot realy 

The eastern end of the lake is confined 
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the Laurentian rocks of the Adirondack Mountains 
of New York, and its outlet is over the narrow 
barrier of the same, forming the Thousand Islands. 
The lake itself is excavated out of the soft Lower 
Silurian rocks. The northern limit of the basin is an 
east and west line, about 50 miles back from the 
northern shore. Its southern limit is made by three 
remarkable escarpments, ranging in _east and 
west lines from the Hudson River to Erie, caused 
by the broad outspread and almost imperceptible 
southern dip of the whole ic system, from the 
Potsdam sandstone at the bottom of the Silurian to 
the coal-beds at the bottom of the Carboniferous rocks. 
The basset edges of the formations make a series of 
steps toward the north; while down the southern 


Susquehanna, and Ohio Rivers. The lowest 
ment is that of the Niagara, or Middle Silurian, for- 
mation which commences at a slight elevation between 
‘Albany and Utien, along the south pide of the Mahawk 
Valley, and crosses the Niagara River at Lewiston. 
of this runs the escarpment of the are ge | 
or Lower Devonian, limestones, forming high hi 
south of the Mohawk, but dying away as it approaches 
Lake Erie. Still farther south, and at a still higher ele- 
vation, runs the high escarpment of nell vonian 


sandstone, from the base of the Catskill Mountains, 
on the Hudson, to Lake Erie. e range runs along 
the southern shore of Lake Erie into South-western 


Ohio. At an elevation of 1000 ft. above Lake Erie 
are the bituminous coal-fields of Ohio and P. 
vania, and from the northern part of these fields 
iver cuts its way through the escarp- 
ments into Lake Ontario. In the western and central 
of the State of New York deep valleys have 


cut between the middle and upper gg 


southward through the upper escarpment and 
porges in the A Miegheny’ fe vania, 
the Susquehanna River and Ch e Bay, into 
e Atlantic Ovean. In Western New York the 
same set of the waters away from Lake Erie carries 
the mara into the Allegheny, Beaver, and other 
affluents of the Ohio, the head waters of which, 
therefore, overlook Lake Erie 1000 feet from a distance 
of scarce a dozen miles. There are, in fact, several 
spots along the watershed where the head waters of 
the St. Lawrence, the Susquehanna, and the Alle- 
gheny =v be fe the same cloud. Lake Chautau- 
Fe ge drains into the Allegheny River, is much 
arther north and at a much higher elevation than 
the interior lakes of New York, named yr wg 
drain into Lake Ontario. The lowest or Middle Silu- 
rian escarpment crosses the Niagara River and becomes 
the constant limit of the basin of Lake Ontario. At 
Lewiston Heights it is 365 ft. above the lake. Enter- 
ing the Province of Ontario it turns about the head 
of the lake and runs to the Georgian and then to 
Lake Huron at Cape Hurd. The Blue Mountains of 
Georgian Bay are of the Upper Silurian strata. This 
makes Lake Simcoe lie in a hollow of the Lower Silu- 
rian lakes similar to that which confines Lake Ontario, 
Lake Champlain, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Lakes Simcoe, Ontario, and Champlain, and the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence would form a continuation of the 
same water basin if it were not for the rise in the 
Lower Silurian rocks between Simcoe and Ontario and 
the upper of the Laurentian rocks at the Thousand 
Islands, below which are all the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence down to Montreal. It is, apparently, 
by geologists that when the whole of this part of the 
continent was submerged 300 or 400 ft. below the 
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surface of the ocean there was one island known 
now as the Adirondack Mountains of New York; and 
there was another island known now as the Green 


Mountains of Vermont and Western Massachusetts. In 


those days itis said that the northern shore of the Gulf | acted 


of St. Lawrence extended as far as the Lac des Chats. 
In that case Lake Ontario was simply a hole in the 
bottom of a great inland sea which covered also the 
Falls of Ni: and probably rose above the present 
level of the Creat Lakes whic lie above che fala 
ie topograp tages 0: e Ontario have 
also given it a prominent place in American aga 
From the earliest settlement of the country this lake 
was a favorite route of transportation to the West. In 
the war of 1812 important conflicts were waged on the 
lake and the a ining shores. (F. G. M.) 
KE, JAN JAKOB VAN (1817-1882), a 
Dutch theologian, was born at am, April 17, 
1817. He was educated at the University of Utrecht, 
and was ordained in 1841. After a few years’ service in 
village churches he was in 1844 called to the principal 
church in Rotterdam, where he was noted for his 
earnestness and eloquence. In 1862 he was made pro- 
fessor of theology in the University of Utrecht, but 
from 1867 his work was chiefly in New Testament in- 
troduction and pals eaeny hy of religion. He wasa vo- 
luminous writer was july regarded as the leader 
of Evangelical t in Holland. In 1871 he de- 
clined a call to a professorship in the theological semi- 
Bronwk, N. J. The ferseth ausiversery of he 
. od. e fortieth anniversary of his 
ordination was celebrated in May, 1881, when, although 
gery by physical weakness, he preached a sermon 
of great power, and afterwards received testimonials 
from his numerous pupils. He died July 29, 1882, at 
Wiesbaden, Germany, where he had gone for the bene- 
a 3 oy Ee on his en ete a Life 
fesus ; ; Christology (3 vols. , 1855- 
: en (ier Salat, ‘( ee 
tian 3. Fear o ration (2 vols., 
1874); Moses (1876) ; i Theology (1878). 
of these been translated into English. 
Van contributed to Lange’s great work 
commentaries on the Gospel of Luke, the Pastoral 
Epistles, and the Epistle of James. He left some 
works in manuscript, including an soggy hy. 
OPERA. . This article is restricted to the history of 
ic performances in the United States. Opera 
of any kind first made its appearance in this country, 
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iss Broadhurst, Miss Brett, Mrs. Oldmixon, who 
er début here in 1798; Miss Catherine ee, 
; Miss Kelly, sister of the Irish composer, 
two eminent ish singers, Philips and In- 
During 1813-17 Athis, The Miller and His 
he Farmer = Hie Wife, and The Devil's 
new composer, Henry Bishop, 
were produced. In 1823 John Howard Payne's 
drama, Clari the Maid of Milan, was produced, with 
music by Bishop fami the pieces the now famous 
ome”’). German music also began 
eber’s Freischiitz was given, 
great success—not entire, however, but ‘‘ ad- 
‘in 
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in their own language in New Orleans, La. The first 
company of French comedians appeared there in 1791. 
But alt ough, as Ritter says, ‘‘it is safe to presume 
that light musical farces and operatic pieces were en- 
Q m time to time,’’ the first positive date we have 
is 1810, in which year the Barber of Seville and Romeo 
and Juliet were presented. After this, and until the 
outbreak of the civil war, French opera was given fre- 
quently there, and the companies also made occasional 
visits to New York. Several opera-houses were built 
in en te hegaed ier ga a te nae 
opera, 7. e., the light operetta (opéra e) of Offen- 
bach, Lecocq, and other composers, ri made its 
appearance in this country in 1867, when La Grande 
Duchesse was produced and had a run of 158 nights. 
Maurice Grau did much to popularize this kind of 
music, introducing to the American public a number 
of well-known French artists, notably Aimée, Judic, 
Paola Marie, and Theo. More recently, the English 
comic opera, as. ao by Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Pinafore, and similar works, has found favor with the 
American public. 

talian opera made its first appearance here in 1825. 
In that year Garcia brought over a good Italian com- 
pany to New York. JI Barbiere was the first opera 
given, followed by Otello, Romeo e Julietta, Il Turco 
m Italia, Semiramide, Don Giovanni, and others. 
But merge Garcia’s secon neg Poms: such excellent 
singers as his own daughter, Mme. Malibran, he had 
but poor success, and in 1826 went to Mexico. After 
this, and until 1832, operas were produced at various 
times in New York, but no work worthy of note was 
accomplished. In 1832 the tenor singer Montressor 
brought an Italian opera company to few York. A 
number of new works were produced, but the venture 
was a failure. In 1833 an opera-house was built, 
which was burned in 1839. An Italian company,. 
under the management of Rivafinoli and Da Ponte, 
gave performances there, and collapsed, as a matter 
of course, as did also its successor, organized under 
the management of Porto and Sacchi. Among the 
artists in these two companies were Clementina and 
Rosina Fanti, Louisa Bordogni, Schneider-Maroncelli, 
Signors Fabi, Raviglio, De Rosa, and Porto. Mean- 
while opera in English continued to make its appear- 
ance. Tn 1837 Mme. Caradori-Allen gave operas at 
the Park Theatre, and the Seguin troupe at the 
National Theatre. Two years later another English 
company appeared in opera, which gave, amongst 
other works, Beethoven’s /idelio, for the first time 
in America. The Seguins later had great success 


. |at the Park Theatre with the novelty, Balfe’s Bo- 


hemian Girl, and Mrs. Anna Bishop and W. H. 
Reeves appeared in 1847. In 1843 a certain Palmo 
built a new opera-house in Chambers street, which 
was opened the following year. Italian opera was 
given there for four years, after which the place was 
abandoned as being too small. At this time a move- 
ment had been set on foot to have an opera-house 
built in a more convenient location. The enterprise 
was p on a firm basis for five years at least, by 
subscriptions to support Italian opera for 75 — a 

ear during that period. The Astor Place Opera- 

ouse was opened in 1847 with Verdi’s Hrnani. The 
place came under the management of Salvatore Patti, 
who was succeeded by Edward Fry in 1848. Both had 
ill success, and Fry in turn was succeeded by his musi- 
cal director, Max Maretzek. The latter gave Italian 
opera there for several years, producing a number of 
new operas, but the final result was the same, and the 
place was abandoned at the end of the five years. In 
spite of all the failures that had been witnessed, the 
hope of placing Italian opera on a firmer footing in this 
country was not abandoned. In 1853 the erection of 
the Academy of Music was begun, and it was opened 
the following year, Grisi and Mario among the singers 
who appeared. Maretzek gave opera here, as did also 


drama | Maurice Strakosch (associated with Ullmann), under 


whose direction Adelina Patti made her début in 1859. 
Mme. we, Mme. Frezzolini, and Carl Formes 
were also in his company. Under Strakosch Christine 
Nilsson also came to the United States in 1870. 
Various attempts were also made to introduce o' 
sung in German to the American public, the first 
probebty in 1856, when Meyerbeer’s Robert der Teufel 
was given, with Carl Bergmann as conductor. Carl 
Anschiitz conducted German opera in New York in 
1862, producing Die Zauberflite, Don Juan, Die 
Entfithrung aus dem Serail, Fidelio, Der Freischiitz, 
Crear und Zimmermann, and other works. New 
York had its first taste of Wagner when Bergmann, in 
1859, brought out Zunnhiiuser at the Stadt Theatre. 
A second attempt was made in 1870, in which year 
Adolf Neuenforff brought a company from Europe 
and produced Zunnhéiuser and Lohengrin. He later 
ve also the Walkiire, and it was also he who 
Cones over Wachtel and Pappenheim. During the 
ing years Maretzek, the Strakosch brothers 
(Maurice and Max), Ullmann, Carl Rosa and Grau 
ve seasons of Italian opera, as did later Col. James 
fi Mapleson, whose musical conductor was Luigi 
Arditi, an excellent musician. It was to a t extent 
the ‘*star’’ system which caused the final downfall of 
the Italian opera. The enormous salaries paid to the 
principal performers made it impossible to procure 
competent performers for the minor parts and to put 
the operas on the stage in a complete and satisfactory 
manner. When the Metropolitan Opera-House was 
erected in New York, Henry A. Abbey became man- 
er, with a troupe that included Christine Nilsson, 
Marcella Gessbeich, Scalchi, Trebelli, Valeria, Fursch- 
Madi, Campanini, Stagno, Capoul, Del Puente, and 
Kaschmann. At the end of this season of Italian opera 
there was, as usual, a deficit. Abbey refused to under- 
take another season, and the plan of giving German 
opera was then seized upon as a last expedient (1884), 
Leopold Damrosch became director, and in one month 
engaged his company, which comprised some of the 
greatest German artists. With this he gave a series 
of remarkable performances. Notable and novel was 
the careful attention to details, every part being care- 
fully presented. It was a tremendous blow struck at 
the ‘‘star’’ system. Among the operas given were 
Wagner's Tunnhiiuser, Lohengrin, and Die Walliire, 
and Beethoven's Fidelio. Some of these, as we have 
seen, had been heard before in New York. Yet even 
the efforts of Bergmann and Neuendorff, though ve 
creditable, had left much to be desired. Dam 
died in 1885, and was succeeded by Anton: Seidl as 
conductor. His son, Walter J. Damrosch, who had 
conducted the opera during his father's illness, was 
appointed assistant director. In 1886, under the man- 
agement of Edwin M. Stanton, Wagner's Meister- 
singer, Pursifal, Rienzi, and Gétterdimmerung were 
ven, and in 1887 Wagner's Tristan und Isolde, 
riill's Golden Cross, Verdi's Aida, Goldmark’s 
ween of Sheba and Merlin, and also Faust, The 
phet, ease Ferdinand Cortez, Nessler's Trum- 
peter of Sackkingen, Halevy’s Jewess, and Weber's 
Luryanthe. The principal singety that have appeared 
at the Metropolitan are Lilli Lehmann, rianne 
Brandt, Auguste Seidl-Krauss, Albert Niemann, Max 
Alvary, Emil Fischer, Adolf Robinson, Stritt, and 
Standigl At this time there was also a company 
formed under the name of the ‘* American Opera 
Company,’’ with Theodore Thomas as director. It com- 
prised some excellent singers, and operas were given for 
some seasons in New York and in other cities, but wit! 
indifferent success, In the season of 1887-88 Italo Cam- 
panini made an unsuccessful effort to revive Italian 
opera. With a company that included Galassi and 
Scalchi he gave Verdi's Otello at the Academy, New 
York. The performances showed the shortcomings 
which always characterized representations of Italian 


o and this attempt emphasized more strongly the 
fact that Italian opera had been dive from the held, 


h | effect which is often experienced 


OPIUM. 


A distinct operatic school does not yet exist in 
America, although a number of native composers have 
tried their hands at that form of composition. Pro 


t out 
with musie by Benicuin’ Carr ee came 
ica in 1794. | Dunlap’s Vintage was produced 
1799, with music by Victor Pelissier, a Frenchman re- 
siding in New York ; who also wrote the music for 


o. a Sais mnry | ond b seers in 
1798. Another o y p was out in 
1800, with amusio by daiuen Hewitt, who, like Poltester, 
was a well-known orch er. More notable 
efforts are Rip Van Winkle, by setae F. Bristow, 
produced in 1855, and Leonora (1 and Notre 
Dome de Toe ee by Wm. H. Fry. ese three, 
as Julius Kichberg’s Zhe Doctor of Alcantara 
(1862), njoved a certain of success. The 
number of operas Am composers is very 


erican 
large, but most pig Bo are of a light character, 
modelled after the French operetta. are, as a 
rule, marked by no originality, and have met with 
poor success, One of the latest native productions in 
nd opera is Silas G. Pratt's Zenobia produced at 
hicago in 1882, which, though good in parts, was not 


very well received. 
Dieesies has produced a number 


of singers of note, 
among them Clara Louise , Adelaide Phillips, 
Emma Juch, Minnie Hauck, a A Marie 
Van Zandt, Emma Nevada (Emma Wixon),and others. 


For fuller accounts of the in America see Frederic 
Louis Ritter’s Music in America (New York, 1883), Maurice 
Strakosch’s Souvenirs d’un Impresario (2d ed., Paris, 1887), 
and Max Maretzek’s Crotchets and Quavers (New York, 
1855). Numerous i my: articles on this subject have 
been written by Carl , Henry T. Finck, - rare’ 

3 F. L. W. 


OPIUM is obtained from the capsules of the poppy 
and is one of the most comp 

sea ere Ae a 

: " n in the Uni 
Am. Rep.) on account of the price of labor 
the climate, without profit. The term ‘‘ opium-eating,”’ 
by which the habit of using it is commonly designated, 
is a misnomer, for in no proper sense is opium taken 
by the ating process. Among opium-takers 
object, either for relief of pain or, stimulation, is ob- 
tained by one of four methods, viz., arenes, bola, 
injections, and pipe. Of the first, the best known 
most popular pre’ ions are morphine in solutio 
laudanum, black and paregoric. The ascend 
method consists in swallowing a pill made of the crude 
drug, or in combination with other narcotics. The 
alkaloids and salts extracted from opium come under 
this head. The medicinal pilule opii, sulphate of 
morphia, and codeia are the principal forms in vogue. 
The famous Mash Allah (the great age God) and ef 
magen of the orientals may also be inclftded in the 
bolus method. The former, made of opium and aro- 
matics, is fashioned into lozenges and much used in 
Turkey. The latter is a conserve in which hyoscyamus 
is the adjunct and is found principally in 2. The 
third mode of placing the system under the desired in- 
fluence is by injecting a solution of morphia by the 
hypodermic syringe, the place preeslly ; 
the arm. This method has found favor Seog Maree? 
and professional persons, perhaps because, drug 
mee mers gules and nana quantity will yr 
and it does not leave peculiar nauseating r- 
i the other methods. 
Physicians invariably resort to the ypodermic syrin 
This plan is doubly on account of the 
liability at any time to pierce a vein; and use, 
with many, there is a certain fascination about the 
instrument which renders it more difficult for them to 
be cured of the habit. The syringe very often pre- 
duces painful abscesses, and in every err tac 
scars and marks which may never be obliterated, 
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pipe method consists in setting fire to a small piece of 
the chandoo, or smoking opium, about the size of a 
pea, and then inhaling the smoke through a pipe con- 
structed for the purpose. Experienced smokers make 
full inspirations, swelling the lungs to their full expan- 
sion, and after retaining the smoke as long as they 
possibly can, exhale it through the nostrils. The pipe 
Seehoid is practiced for the most part in China, 
Turkey, and the Indian Archi ei In San Fran- 
cisee and New York nearly all the Chinese population 
smoke opium. This mode, however, is not exclusively 
confined to foreigners, for some Americans use the 
drug in combination with their tobacco ; and it has re- 
cently ap that an American opium-smokin 

society exists in a Western town. In the Ottoman an 

Chinese empires, and also in India, opium, either in 
bolus form or by means of the pipe, is used extensively 


and 3 

Opium differs widely in its injurious effects, accord- 
ing to which of the different ways is adopted. The 
weight of opinion is that oe the least injurious. 
The effects of the drug, although exhilarating for a 
time, are at a fearful cost. The smoker of 
the pipe pro toward the final wreck with increas- 
ing Sailer eyes and face, that, once seen, can always 
be recognized. The morphine-eater shows a some- 


Fyben gy becheegcnl ripe dreamed. Thon stomach 
the terrible appetite as wit es 
tecth of some wild animal; pains rack the by an 
Sr ok erouee Vora of tata pollsnan txvents tne 

on the very verge o collapse invests the 
sufferer with a dread that is i le. 

In the United States the use of opium in places 
called ‘‘ joints’’ has been restricted to large cities, 
especially New York and San Francisco. In New York 
the joints became, for a time, the haunts of somewhat 
fashionable men and women ; but since the passage of 
the State law, making it an offence to keep an opium- 
joint, places of this sort have Mecebeired. There is 
no law against the smoking of opium ; but the enact- 
ment against the maintenance of places of that nature 
has given the police control of the matter. In spite 
of this practical prohibition to others the Chinese ap- 
pear te be free to smoke the drug at joints as much 
as they please. Among the medical profession opinion 
is very i as to the nature of the intoxica- 
tion produced by opium ; but it seems to be agreed 
that there is no substitute for it, and no antidote. It 
is also practically that the only method of 

the opium it is for the patient to abandon 

the drux : whether he is to do so at once and forever, 
or by a retrogressive pee, diminishing gradually the 
stimulant, is a Sn asses upon 

which a diversity of opinion exists. e mode of 
treatment is determined by the experienced practitioner 
according to the peculiar circumstances of each individ- 
ual case, and the constitution, character, and general 
make-up of the patient. But, in any event, there is 
one fate that awaits the victim, and he must firmly de- 
termine to brave it and bear it. At some time during 
the treatment, whichever mode it may be, he will have 
to endure much suffering, though he may be assured 
that competent physicians wili use all the resources 
which medical science has 2 vege at their command to 
ameliorate the distress. e disease is certainly vin- 
cible ; and with a resolute will and proper treatment 
the victim can eventually come off victorious. It is 
evident that the use of opium as a stimulant is increas- 
ing in the United States. Some members of the 
medicai profession state that this is because the use of 
whiskey is becoming less common; and they also say 
Chat while Whiskey excites to quarrels, opium is more 


disastrous to morals because the opium-eater will stop 
at no deceit, and sometimes hesitate at no crime, to 
possess himself of the drug. It is thought that one 
cause of the spread of the habit is the superficial 
knowledge of the drug and whatever remedies are 
supposed to be antidotes for its use. It has been 
suggested that physicians should make up the medi- 
cines they prescribe without letting the patient know 
of their composition ; and that.the use of syringes 
should never be within the sight of the patient, nor 
should the physician teach the use of them to patients. 
All opium prepared for smoking comes from China, 
where the right to prepare it is sold by the government 
to the highest bidder for aterm of years. The amount 
of crude opium imported in the United States in 
1872 was 189,354 Ibs.; in 1880, 243,211; in 1886, 
471,276, and in 1887, 568,263 Ibs. The price per 
Ib, rose from $2.50 in 1886 to $4.75 in 1887 and 
still higher in 1888. The crude opium comes almost 
exclusively from Smyrna, being a product of Turkey 
in Asia, The chief place of importation for smoking 
opium is San Francisco. The importations of smoking 
opium in the United States for different years have 
been as follows: 1872, 49,375 lbs.; 1880, 77,196 lbs.; 
1886, 46,207 lbs. ; and 1887, 66,232 Ibs. The U. S. 
government prior to 1883 imposed a duty of $6 a pound 
upon opium for smoking; and since 1883 the duty 
has been $10 a pound. e falling off since 1880 was 
probably owing to the increased duty ; but there is 
suspicion that the actual amount was made up, if not 
increased, by smuggling. (F. G. M.) 
OPOSSUM, or S ga are —- forms of rr 
native Indian name of a marsupia 
Ha rte mammal which inhabits a large part 
Am. Rep.). of the United States, distinctively 
Y called Virginian opossum by Pennant, 
in 1781, and technically Didelphis virginiana, first by 
w, 1800. The form ‘‘ possum ”’ occurs in Lawson's 
Carolina (orig. ed. 1709) and is nearer the native orig- 
inal than ‘*opossum,’’ which is applied in Catesby’s 
Carolina (ong. ed. 1731-48), and has always been the 
most current form, of which * possum’’ is supposed to 
be modified by a heeresis. The word in either form 
came to be applied: (a) to all the representatives 
of the Linnwan genus Didelphis (1766). These 
were five in number: (1) D. marsupialis, based on 
the philander of Seba, the opossum of Tyson, the 
carigue or carigueya of De Laet, Maregrave and others, 
the maritacaca of Ray, and the tlaquatzin of Hernan- 
dez, being thus a composite species. (2) D. philander. 
8) D. opossum. (4) D. murina. (5) D. dorsigera. 
ese species are mostly based upon descriptions given 
by Seba; all are said to be American (‘‘Asia’”’ very 
wrongly added as the habitat of one of them, D. 
murina). The Linnzean genus Didelphis (more cor- 
rectly to be spelled Didelphys) corresponds to the 
modern family Didelphyide, which is the only group 
of marsupials living in America, and includes the whole 
of the American marsupials, all the rest of the order 
Marsupialia being confined in the present geological 
we tee to the Australian zojgeographical regions. Thus 
e word ‘‘opossum”’ or ‘‘ possum’’ came to mean 
**any American marsupial,’’ of which there are several 
different genera and numerous species, ranging from 
middle portions of the United States to Patagonia. 
But (4) prior to 1800 the name “opossum ”’ het been 
loosely extended to certain old world marsupials, in 
the vague manner which is not exclusively a fault of 
travellers and amateur naturalists, but also found in 
the writings of professed zodlogists. 'Thus we read in 
Pennant of a certain ‘‘ Javan opossum’’ which is a 
kind of kangaroo called ‘‘filander’’ by Le Brun in 
1711, inhabiting some of the Papuan islands (but not 
found in Java); and various Australian marsupials 
especially among the phalangers, are persistently calle 
“o m,”’ with or without a qualifying term. 
turning to the proper definition of the term, as 


the name of ‘‘any American marsupial,’’ and of no 
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other animals, thus corresponding in application ex- 
actly to the zodlogical family Didelphyide, we ma: 
note that it covers two very distinct genera. One of 
Chironectes, contains the curious web-footed 
water-opossum or yapock of South America. The 
other is Didelphys, containing all the rest of the spe- 
cies, which vary so much in size, shape, degree o' 
development of the mammary pouch, and other char- 
acters that they are often subdivided into several 
ern genera. ne of these contains the small 
three striped o m of Brazil, tristriatus, 
and is called Hemiurus or Microdelphys. A second 

has as its type the tiny mouse-like opossum, D. 
murina. A third includes larger species character- 
ized by the absence or slight development of the 

pouch, as in D. dorsigera or D. derbiana, the young 

ing carried on the back of the mother with their 
tails wrapped around hers. This group is called Me- 
tachirus, and its members grade into those of the 
fourth and last and best known division, ropes 
proper, which contains such large species as the cra! 
eating opossum of tropical and subtropical America, 

D. cancrivorus, and our own familiar Virginian opos- 
sum, D. virginiana. 

This animal, to which we will now confine attention, 
abounds in the Southern States, extends into the Mid- 
die, and has occasionally been seen as far north as 
New York. It is about as large as a domestic cat, 
measuring 18 or 20 inches in length of head and body, 
with a tail of 12 to 14 inches; but individuals vary 
much in size. The head is conical, tapering to a lon 
snout, somewhat like a pig’s; the eyes are small an 
placed high up ; the ears are large, high, rounded, thin, 
and nearly naked. The body is stout, and seems still 
thicker from the long, loose, and fluffy hair with which 
it is covered, igen hap a copious short under-fur. The 

neral color is gray, darkened on most. parts with the 

lackish ends of the longer hairs. The limbs are short, 
and all four end in a kind of hand ; for the opossum 
is pedimanous, or “‘ foot-handed.”’ There are five 
digits on each foot, all with claws <i the inner 
toe of the hind foot, which is apposable to the others 
like a true thumb. The hands and feet are covered 
in part on the backs with short fur, but naked and 
callous on the palms and soles. The tail is long, eylin- 
drie-tapering, naked and scaly in most of its length, 
and perfect lv prehensile, so that it constitutes a service- 
able ** fifth hand." 

_The teeth are no fewer than 50, and of 4 kinds, in- 
dicating an omnivorous animal of carnivorous propen- 
sities, like the pig. The dental formula is: 1%. $; ¢. fi 
pm. %;m. $=}%X2=50. The canines, especially t' e 
upper ones, are highly specialized. 

he sexual organs and mode of generation of the 
opossum, so entirely exceptional among American 
mammals (outside of the family Didelphyida), have 
given rise to wild and very gross beliefs among the 
negroes, some of which have been repeated beyond the 
vulgar. hus it is said that coition takes place in the 
nostrils of the female; and the young grow upon the 
teats in the pouch, in consequence of the deposit of 
the sperm by the sneezing of the female into the pouch. 
ut the genesis of such stories is easy to trace. In the 
male, the scrotum hangs loosely from the belly near 
the navel, and there are no outward signs of other 
genitals. This is because the penis is retractile, and 
ordinarily withdrawn within the same sphincter which 
guards the orifice of the anus. In copulation it pro- 
trudes from the anal orifice to the extent of about 2 
in., and is forked at the end. It is furnished with 
several intrinsic muscles, for protrusion, retraction, 
erection, and the separation of the two prongs, so that 
each fork shall enter the corresponding (right and left) 
vaginal passages of the female. For in this sex the 
internal organs of generation are completely double, 
right and left, and both debouch externally by a single 
orifice not distinguishable on ordinary inspection from 
that of the anus. So that the female, like the male, 


f |the skin, with its mou 


appears to be devoid of external genitals, and coitus 
seems to be eff anum. chief peculiarity 


of the female, externally, thus subsists in the pouch or 
ge Sareea : em I ane wae order - 
jalia, It is fully dev: in the Virginia opossum 
es a furry bag on he belly, formed of a duplicature of 
directed forward, and the 
walls furnished with appropriate contractor muscles, 
In the virgin opossum the pouch is inconspicuous, 
and scarcely admits the ends of two or three of our 
fingers ; after bearing young, however, it is much larger, 
so that the whole of one’s may be thrust into it. 
Inside the pouch, in the skin of the belly-wall, are 
the teats to the number of 13, twelve in a circle and 
one in the middle. The young are born after a few 
days’ tion (probably less than two weeks), in a very 
imperfectly dev and entirely helpless state, about 
as large as peas. ey are rosary transferred to 
the pouch by the voluntary action of the mother. 
either with her lips or paws, and at once each one o 
them becomes firmly attached to a teat by the mouth, 
hanging like berries to a stem. In this state they 
grow rapidly, never besgae Fe their hold until they 
ve attained some size. soon as they are capable 
of spontaneous actions, beyond the automatic act of 
suction, they may let go and take hold Lage when 
hungry, like the young of ordinary anin Soon 
after this they may be seen putting their heads out 
of the pouch; then their first excursions are 
over the body of the mother to the limbs, and i 
the tail, to which they cling, and retreat into the 
when alarmed as long as it is able to hold them. en 
grown too large for this, they ride about on the 
mother’s back in a bunch, and at length leave her to 
shift for themselves, being at this time about the size 
of kittens a couple of weeks old. ; ‘ 
The opossum is nocturnal, like most marsupials, 
and its Lonsinn affords, with that of the raccoon, the 
characteristic sport of the Southern States. It is chased 
and treed by Ko, at night, and either shaken out of 
the tree to which it takes refuge, or shot as it 
by the tail. Its flesh is palatable, and resembles po 
ially in the fall, when it is chiefly hunted, an 
when it acquires a thick layer of fat all over the body. 
Its teeth are sharp, and capable of biting severely ; 
but the opossum is a very timid and one of the most 
defenceless of animals of its size. It is tolerably active 
among trees, but its gait on the ground is a slow and 
shuffling amble. It spends most of its time oie ie 
day hiding in hollow logs and like retreats, at 
night forages for its food. which consists of any small 
animals it can catch and overpower, as birds and their 
owe nae: pater rc age as well ooh ea 
es and other fruits, especi immons. Itreadi 
on any kind of pl gp a dead horse or cow, an 
often attacks domestic poultry. It has no voice beyond 
a kind of hissing, and a low growling when irritated. 
There remains to notice one of the most remarkable 
of the opossum’s traits—its habit of feigning death when 
at the mercy of its captors. sage oa ordinarily so tim! 
no amount of torture can then draw from it a 0 
suffering. Such endurance, joined with remarkable 
cunning, frequently enables the creature to escape 
what would otherwise prove its destruction ; and these 
traits have even given to the English language a pro- 
verbial expression of peculiar significance, the phrase, 
* Playin m.”” E : (E. ©.) 
OPPERT, Jutes, French Orientalist, was born at 
Hamburg. July 9, 1825. He is of Jewish descent and 
was educated at the University of Locsoner 3" ¢ Bonn, 
and Berlin. In 1847 he took the degree of Ph. D., at 
the University of Kiel, and then studied chiefly the 
Zend lan, and literature. Being excluded from 
peofenecrtito id German universities on account of his 
religion, he went to where he e professor 
of German at Laval and at Rheims. He was sent in 
1852 on a scientific ce eyes to Mesopotamia, and on 
his return was as a Frenchman. In 1854 
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he laid before the Institute his method of deciphering 
the cuneiform inscriptions and received the prize 
of 20,000 francs. eee also studied carefully the 
topography of ancient Babylon, and presented to the 
geographical de ent of the Institute a plan of that 
city. In 1857 he was made professor of Sanskrit in 
the school attached to the Imperial Library. In 1869 
he began to teach also in the Collége de France and 
in 1874 was made full professor there. Among his 
works are assyriennes (1858); Grammaire 
Lop roles! Mee Histoire des —— = C ; lee et 

Assyrie (1866) ; Babylone et dens (1869) ; 
Tp co il epee dae 
1879) ; cosmogoniques : ments 
snpcicteatin (1800) L’ ambre jaune chez les Assyriens 


les 
His brother, Ernst Jacop Oppert, born at Ham- 
in 1832, went to China in 1851 asa merchant, 
and made several visits to > ay ho results of which 
were published in A Forbidden 7, London (1879). 
Another brother, Gusrav Sotomon Oppert, born 
in 1836, was employed for some time in the Bodleian 
Li , an me professor of Sanscrit in the Uni- 
isco of Madras in 1872. He has published treatises 
On b iscae ampe of Languages (1879); On the 
Weapons of the Ancient Hindus (1880) ; 
to the rece | of Southern India (1882). 
ORANGE is the mur wx Citrus Sra ge and 
0 er species of Citrus, 
p. 810 (p. 804 tana: long-continued —— ae 
¢ ,, rendered the specific relations of the 
a varieties of oranges somewhat doubt- 
ful. The genus Citrus and its allied genera were for- 
merly as the orange family, i 
they are now i 


utions 


urantiacee, but 
a to form o ei tr si of = 
or the rue family. e mem of the 
pong hol are shrubs and low trees, often spiny, 
with aromatic, evergreen leaves. The flowers are very 
ae 
are 


are not many species in the genus, 
they are all natives of the tropics. The fruit is 
large, -rinded, and separated by partitions into 


numerous divisions, its few seeds being surrounded by 
large, juicy cells. e wood is hard, heavy, and close- 

i The leaves, the flowers, and the rind of the 

it abound in aromatic oils, while the juice of the 
fruit pulp contains citric acid. 

The orange derives its specific name from Latin 
aurum, gold, in reference to its color. The common 

name is a modification of the same, coming 
from the French. The flower of this species has five 
white petals, of oblong form, the anthers 20-an- 
drous, with their filaments grown together, so as to 
form various pencils. The flowers grow in little clus- 
ters on the sides of the branches. e fruit is a nine- 
to twelve-celled berry, globose or flattened at the ends, 
with a thin or rough golden nue or tawny rind, and 
sweet or bitter-sour pulp. The rind is of spongy tex- 
ture, with little glands which secrete an acrid volatile 
oil, with a strong, pungent taste. C. Bigaradia is a 
prominent variety of C. avrantium, and is notable for 
the fragrancy of its flowers, from which is made the 
delicate and costly perfume, Neroli oil. The sweet 
orange is not so fi t, and as a perfume-yielder is 
of less value than (. Bigaradia, This specific name 
but indicates a variety, as there is no specific distine- 
tion between the bitter and the sweet orange. 

Under favorable circumstances the orange-tree is 
usually twenty-five or thirty feet high, and is ful 
in all its proportions, the trunk being upright, the 
p sym ical, the bark of a delicate ash-gray 
color. The leaves are moderately large and red on 
the appa surface, with a slight appearance of down 
beneath. The flowers are of a aahcats white color. 
The delightful aroma and the pure whiteness of the 
orange-flowers have long =e A them the favorite 
blossoms for the bridal-wreath. The — is a na- 
tive of South-eastern Asia, and seems to have been 
brought by the Arabs to Arabia and Syria in the 
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eleventh century and to Spain at a later date. This 
appears to have been the bitter orange, the sweet not 
being cultivated in these regions till perhaps the fif- 
teenth century. From these countries it has been dis- 
seminated until now it is grown widely throughout the 
warmer regions of the globe. It is a long-lived and 
prolific tree, there being at Cordova, Spain, a number 
of monster orange-trees which are known to be 700 
years old. The trunks are partly hollow and the ‘bark 
cracked, yet they are still in good bearing, 


The orange blooms but once a Pe yet it seems often 
to have flowers, young fruit, and mature fruit on it at 
the same time. comes from the habit in some 
regions of letting the fruit of the preceding year hang 
on the branches. In Italy the fruit intended for ship. 
ment is picked green, while that kept for home con- 
som tee remains on the trees all winter and reaches 
perfection in the succeeding spring and summer. It 
takes about fifteen years from the time of sowing be- 
fore the orange comes to full bearing, but the delay in 
this respect is more than compensated by its persist- 
ence as a fruit-bearer. This is particularly the case in 
view of the fact of its frequent great bearing powers. 
It is said that as many as 20,000 oranges have been 
borne on a single tree in the Azores, while half this 
bearing to a single tree has been observed in Florida. 
As a rule an orange-tree bears from 500 to 2000 yearly. 

In addition to the oil of Neroli (which gets its name 
from having been used as a glove perfume by the wife 
of the Prince of Neroli), the orange yields several 
useful products. The water from which the oil is 
separated is sold as orange-flower water, while what 
is known as oil of orange is obtained by squeezing the 

]. A tea is made from an infusion of orange 
eaves which is considered efficacious in fevers, while 
the seeds yield a fixed oil of amber color, which is val- 
ued for reducing swellings and as a hair oil. In the 
French colony of Martinique large quantities of orange 
wine are made, which finds a ready sale in Turkey and 
Russia. 

The orange is a surface-feeding plant; old trees 
make the surface a network of fine rootlets. Its cul- 
ture is rapidly on the increase, the facilities of trans- 
portation to Northern markets and the cheapness with 
which it can be sold having greatly increased the con- 
sumption within recent years and brought many new 

ions of growth into competition with the old sources 
of supply. In the United States Florida has become 
an important orange-growing State, its fruit being of 
an acknowledged excellence which renders it a formid- 
able rival to the oranges of Southern Europe and the 
West Indies, our former sources of supply. The su- 
perior ripe fruit which we receive from the Florida 

lantations is already superseding the half-ripe fruit 
met shipped in enormous quantities to the United 
tates. ; 

On the settlement of Florida immense groves of 

ild orange-trees were found, so widely spread and so 
prolific that they were at first meses to be indig- 
enous, though itis now known that they must have 
been introduced by the early Spanish settlers. These 
oranges were of the bitter variety, the only one known 
in Europe at that date. engine be the Spaniards 
introduced the sweet orange, and both these varieties 
are now found wild, together with a hybrid, the bitter- 
sweet orange. 3 

One of the pioneers in this culture was an English- 
man, named John Eaton, who settled in Florida in 
1837 and budded a grove of fifty wild trees with buds 
from the sweet orange. The result was highly encour- 
aging. he bitter orange trunks proved excellent 
stocks for budding, and these fifty trees are still in 
full bearing, being said often to net $1500 to $1800 per 
season. One tree of this | ake is the famous ‘‘ Big 
Tree’’ of Florida, which often bears 10,000 oranges in 
a single season, and these of the finest quality. The 
other trees bear from 2000 to 5000 each. ¢ 

Oranges grow luxuriantly in a considerable variety 
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of soils, and much land in Florida formerly unused is 
now devoted to oran Iture. High dry land and 
low moist soil seem ‘alike suitable, while many groves 
are planted in the low hammock lands, under the 
shade of the giant oaks which there flourish. An 
orange-tree in fu | bearing is said to be valued at $100 
all over the State. Orange-trees are raised from the 
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seed or are produced by budding and grafting the wild 
stocks, Culture from the seed takes much care, and 
among the enemies of the young plant one of the 
most dangerous is the ant, which seems to consider the 
embryo leaves a delicacy and is apt to bite them off as 
soon as they come above the ground. Hard-wood 
ashes and air-slacked lime are used to keep off this 
foe. Some orange-growers simply clear out the su- 
perfluous plants from a wild grove and bud the re- 
mainder. Others set out young wild trees and bud 
them, while still others bud stocks raised from the 
seed. There is a difference of opinion as to which of 
these methods is the best and most profitable, but it is 
generally considered that the bitter orange-stock, from 
its superior hardiness, is far superior to the sweet or- 
ange as the basis of a grove. Almost any soil but 
heavy * suitable, but severe frosts are fatal to the 
orange. This fact renders the shelter of oak groves, 
above alluded to, of value. 

The orange has a variety of insect enemies. For- 
tunately none of these are borers, but all are open foes, 
which may be easily detected. One of the most in- 
jurious of these is the scale insect parasite, which first 
ap about 1868 on some orange-trees intro- 
duced from China and quickly spread over the whole 
State. The growers have now learned how to fight it, 
. and its ravages have been greatly reduced. A kero- 

sene wash is used for this <A, the mealy bug, another 
genom | parasite. The leaf-footed plant-bug is 
an enemy that can only be killed by gathering and 
scalding. There are various other insect enemies, 
among them the pane and katydids, who do 
great damage by devouring the leaves. 

The area in Florida thoroughly adapted to orange- 
culture has been estimated at 10,000 square miles, a 
space capable of yielding an enormous crop. e 
sweet orange raised in this State is of the finest flavor 
and has no superior in size, productivity, and general 

90d qualities. A single acre has been Coo to pro- 

uce ten tons of oranges, and this industry promises to 
become one of the highest value not only to the State 
bat to the whole Union. Another locality of the 
American ange is Louisiana, the trees having been 
probably introduced there from Florida. The Loutek: 
ana oranges resemble those of Florida, though the 
yield per tree is said to be much greater. The favorite 
orange district in this State extends along the west 
bank of the Mississippi froma point about forty miles 
below New Orleans to the vicinity of Fort Jackson. 
For thirty miles in length there is an almost continuous 
orange-grove, some of the orchards being very large. 
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‘There are trees here said to be more than a hundred 
years old, which are still producing fruit. 
The bone eee is supplied to the people of 
the Mississippi Valley, as the Florida yield is to the 
| Atlantic cities. To the Mississippi region comes also 
,a considerable supply from California, the third im- 
portant region of orange-culture in the United States. 
Tn Southern California large crops of oranges are 
raised, which, like Californian fruits generally, are of 
evormous size, but are said to be deficient in flavor as 
compared with those of the East. The cultivation of 
the orange within recent years has extended north- 
ward, until now excellent crops are produced in the 
valley of the Sacramento River. Its culture, indeed, 
may be enormously extended in the State, the princi- 
| pal check being the difficulty of — a market for 
the crop. The Eastern market bids fair to be fully 
pre-empted by the Florida and Louisiana supply. 
ORBIGNY, Atcripe Dessauings p’ (1802-1857), a 
French naturalist, was born at Coneron, Sept. 6, 1802. 
He was educated at La Rochelle, and in 1826 went to 
South America, where he spent eight years in scienti 
exploration from Brazil and Peru to Patagonia. In 
1852 he was wpppintes pomer of paleontology at 
the Museum of Natural History at Paris. He died at 
Pierrefitte, June 30, 1857. Among his works are 
Foyage Frees ; ae res Sag (9 vols., a bine 
‘ontologie frangaise (14 vols,, 1840-54). He con- 
tributed to the Dictionnaire savath d histoire 
naturelle (24 yols., 1839-49), edited by his brother, 
Charles Dessalines mina <2 (born in 1806), con- 
servator of the Museum of Natural History of Paris 
ORCHARDSON, WituaM nagar e By British 
artist, was born at Edinburgh in 1835, studying 
art at the Trustees’ Academy he painted portraits 
until 1863, when he removed to London. His pictures 
exhibited at the Royal Academy attracted favorable 
notice. Among these were Flowers of the Forest, 
Hamlet and Ophelia (1865), A Hundred Years Ago 
(1871). He was made an associate of the Academy 
in 1868, and a member in 1877. i 
ORCHIDS. Members of the Orchidacee, or orchid 
Fy ae bes yt be Ogg 
orders of plants, 1m In 
Ns Beth: $39 genera and about 3000 species. ‘They 
are endogenous herbaceous shrubs, 
always perennial, and occurring all over the world, 
except in the coldest and driest regions. In the colder 
localities they are generally terrestrial, but in the 
tropics are usually eae se growing on stones and 
trees, and deriving their ¢ ief nutriment from the air. 
They are distinguished by irregular and often very 
beautiful flowers, which are often of remarkable shape: 
closely resembling some insect, bird, or reptile. is 
is ca by the variation in shape of one of the petals, 
the labellum, or lip, which becomes greatly transformed, 
and gives the flower its imitative resemb An- 
other distinguishing feature is the adherence of the 
pollen in grains or waxy masses, and the o 
Tie onshibs ate panty pioraps Sociicgd yi 
e orchids are n ways fertili insects, 
to which fact is probably due much of their singularity 
of form and also their frequent great fragrance. Some 
of them have thickened root-stocks which form under- 
ground tubers. Others swell into a tuber-like body, 
called the pseudo-bulb, above ground. The leaves are 
greatly ears : — being thin and spe a others 
eshy, and persistent; some sp' Ing into a 
broad foliage, others long and slender, like whip-cord. 
There are few useful plants in the order, extensive as 
it is, the vanilla being the only orchid of marked com- 
me ue. 
The United States has comparatively few native 
ous of this great order. Of late years, however, 
‘orists have sueceeded in successfully cultivating in 
greenhouses many tropical epiphytes, they being 
greatly admired for their beauty or soaneny The 
great variety of orchids necessitates variation of method 
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in their cultivation. The terrestrial forms are propa. 
gated by division of the tubers, or of the pseudo-bulbs, 
each piece having one or more. Those with aerial 
roots are similarly pro by division, the seed 
being rarely used for this purpose. In choosing soil 
for the ground-growers the question of nutriment is 
not ou pramey” as these plants depend very little on the 
soil for their food. The best soil is one that is not re- 


tentive of moisture. The whole order, with the excep- 


Orchid (Odontoglossum Rossi). 
tion of the comparatively few true terrestrial species. 
derive the most of their nutriment from the air, and 
seem to grow best attached to blocks of wood, or placed 
in baskets and hung from the roof of the greenhouse. 
They seldom need water at the roots, but require an 
abundant supply upon their ae. particularly during 
their season of active growth. ey need to be shaded 
from intense sunlight, but not from the ordinary light 
of the sun. Odont Rossi, of which we give 
an illustration, is an excellent variety for growing in 
baskets or on blocks in greenhouses. Its season of 


growth is during the summer, yet its magnificent flow- 
ers are prod in winter. 


ORD, Epwarp Orno Cresap (1818-1883), an 
American i i 


general, was born in heny co., Md., i 
is father, James, was ers the war of 


against the Seminoles. He was on duty in 
California in 1847-49, and again in 1855. He was 
dered to s Ferry at the time of John Brown's 
raid in 1859. In 1861 he was made a brigadier-general 


Miss., he 

Pay cet peep AE 
corps at the si 

com 

mond, and was wounded at Fort Harrison, Sept. 29. 

In Senay, 1865, he relieved Gen. Butler of his com- 


mand in he ows and North Carolina, and commar 

the Army of the James at Petersburg and in the pur- 
suit and capture 1 mustered out of vol- 
unteer service he was made ier-general in the 
regular army, July 26, 1866. He had military com- 
mand of the States of Arkansas and Mississippi in 


1867, and 
California and of Texas. 


in July, 1880. He died at Havana, 
1883, while on his way to New York. 
AN Befo: 
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gun came in as the great equalizer of mankind ; with 
it the ‘sei weaker ame the equal of the 
physically stronger, and with it the reign of brute force 
came to an end. From the individual to the nation is 
but a step, and to-day all nations are actively engaged 
in providing themselves with suitable defences, as wars 
now must be short, and the nation best equipped and 
armed has a decided advantage. 

An international war is now waging, wherein the 
rivalry is as intense as in the actual meeting of oppos- 
ing forces. This war is carried on in the forge and ma- 
chine-shop and not in the field, but the results are 
watched with the keenest interest, and the consequent 
progress in the destructive arts of warfare is most 
impressive. The recognition by Congress of the fact 
that the United States should have suitable land and 
naval defences has led in the last few years to liberal 
appropriations for guns, and, in the near future, guns 
am In size and destructive efficiency to those of any 
other power will be produced in this country. 

A brief description of the various classes of ordnance 
and their parts will aid the non-technical reader in 
following the progress of gun-making, as the beginning 
has already been made and guns turned out for the 
army and navy that warrant the belief that our guns 
when built will be second to none in the world. 

_ Guns or heavy cannon are distinguished as rifled and 
smooth-bore ; rifled guns having spiral grooves, which 
impart a rotary motion to an senaseed projectile hav- 
ing projections or soft-metal bands, which enter the 

ifle-grooves. The smooth-bore gun has no ves, 
and fires a spherical a Guns are likewise 
distinguished as muzzle- and breech-loading, these 
terms explaining themselves, and as cast and joe 


guns. 

The breech of a gun is the mass of metal in rear of 
and around the bottom of the bore. The trunnions 
are ne organ Fok jeri for sup ated = gun on 
its a on opposite sides of the gun in a 
hhartaetal sear with the axes in the same line at 
right angles to the axis of the gun. The diameter of 
the bore is called the calibre of the gun. The chamber 
of the gun is that portion of the bore containing the 
charge. The vent is the channel from the exterior to 
the chamber through which fire is communicated to 
the charge. 5 

There are two methods in general use of closing the 
after end of the gun when it is loaded from the breech : 
one by inserting a block into the bore from the rear, 
and the other by pushing in a block through a trans- 
verse opening across the hor. The former is in use in 
France, England, and the United States, and is known 
generally as the French system, though it is the out- 
come of an American patent of 1849, by Chambers 
repatented in a different form by Schenck in 1853, and 
used in the construction of six guns for the English 

vernment, in 1855, at Boston, after the design of an 
Sinerican named Castmann. : 

The block is a cylinder of steel, upon which a screw- 
thread is cut, portions of the thread being cut oat 
leaving three blank spaces on the block running length- 
ways, and in the female-screw cut in the bore of the 

n; into which the screw on the block is to engage, 
three similar blank spaces are left. The threaded por- 
tions of the block are brought opposite the correspond- 
ing spaces in the breech-screw, and then the block is 
forced in to nearly its full extent, and a sixth of a turn 
engages at the same time all the threads of the block 
with those in the breech. ‘The same fraction of a turn 
back disengages the screw by bringing the threads of 
the block in the open spaces of the breech, and the 
block can be withdrawn. It rests on a bracket hinged 
to the side of the breech, so that it can be turned aside 
out of the way when the gun is loading. The vent is 
in the axis of the block, and escape o ois through it 
is prevented by an ingeniously arranged slide, w ich 
acts automati the breech is being closed, and 
prevents firing till the breech-block is in place. 
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With guns of calibre where the breech-block is 
of great weight, it is turned, pulled out and drawn to 
one side by hydraulic, pneumatic, or steam power. The 
charge of powder is fired by means of a percussion 

imer which is struck by a spring lock, pulled from a 
} anes of several feet by a string or laniard. 

A section of a breech-block is shown. The charge 
rests against a mushroom-shaped part, with a stem 
running through the block nee To prevent the 
escape of the gas past the block a gas-check, or 

eur, is employed. This consists of a linen 


obtura 
collar ((), filled with a mixture of 65 per cent. asbes- 
tos and 35 per cent. mutton suet, fitting snugly around 


GY) 


and just under the movable head. The collar is en- 
al and protected by steel rings, maintaining the 
form of the plastic material. When the gun is fired 
the pressure upon the movable head is transmitted to 
the gas-check, which is forced out against the sides of 
the chamber, causing perfect obturation. The second 
method of closing the breech, known as the Kru p 
mechanism, is on the wedge plan. ‘The breech of the 
gun is extended for a considerable distance in rear of 
the chamber, and a hole is cut through the gun hori- 
zontally, in which slides a x fet gang or d- 
shaped, breech-block. ‘The plane-face slides across and 
closes the end of the bore. On this face a shallow 
circular recess is cut, and in it placed a thin dise of 
copper, over which is a steel plate. Against this 
presses a steel ring, with annular grooves at the back 
which, expanding against the steel face of the plug and 
the walls of the bore, prevents the escape of the 
This wedge is a modification of the invention of Mr. 
Broadwell, an American, and the gas-check ring is like- 
wise his invention, and is called the Broadwell ring. 

Mortars are short, heavy pieces of ordnance, with 
large bores, throwing shells at high angles, so that the 
may fall upon an enemy's ship or into his forts, an 
other places that cannot be reached by horizontal fire. 
Howitzers are light-shell guns firing large projectiles at 
low angles with small charges of powder. They are 
made both smooth-bore and rifled. 

Machine-guns, while not strictly coming under the 

ead of ordnance, will be described. ese are guns 
with which rapid service is obtained by having the 
projectile and powder. charge put up as a cartridge, so 
that they need not be loaded separately. They are 
termed machine-guns, revolving cannon, and rapid-fire 
guns, the distinction between the first two and the 
rapid-firing gun being the same as between a revolver 
or magazine-rifle and a single-barrelled breech-loader, 
which must be loaded after every fire. 

Guns are cast either solid or hollow; in the latter 
case cooled from the inside, and are then turned to the 
proper shape on the exterior and bored. The terms 
"built-up" and “hooped" are applied to guns 
wherein the gun is made in parts which are afterwards 
united by ene one part on another. 

The latest English guns as well as our own are built 
on the system of Mr. oe Vavasseur, of England. The 


gun is composed of an inner tube of steel as thin as’ 


is consistent with strength, having along jacket shrunk 
on to provide longitudinal strength, with layers of su- 
perim posed apes e heaps s monk on, a — 
varying with the size of the gun, e general met! 

of procedure is as follows ; 


at 
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The gun-tube, jacket, and hoops are obtained 
the shecl-aneleen accepted only after 
tests, rough-bored and rough-turned. 
turned to nearly the size required for receiving 
jacket, then tempered in oil and then turned to 
proper finish, The tube is then placed vertical in a 
pit, muzzle down, and water is pumped in to keep it 
~~ The jacket is then raised to a red heat, 
from the furnace and lowered over the tube. Gas and 
water jets are employed for heating and coo ; 

rtions as require it. hen cold the gun is put in a 
Inthe and the jacket turned for the first layer of hoo: 
and these are shrunk on in the same manner as 
jacket, and after cooling are turned down for the next 

er, and so on till all are in place. The gun is then 
finish-bored and ground, the trunnion band screwed on, 
the bore turned out, rifled, and the breech-screw cut. 

Guns are also made of cast-iron bodies with wrought- 
iron and bands shrunk on to strengthen them. 
Cast-iron smooth-bore guns have been converted into 
rifles after various systems, the principal being those 
of Major Palliser, of Eagiont and of Mr. sui 
an American. In the forther, after the has been 
bored out, it has inserted from the muzzle a tube con- 
sisting of two thin wrought-iron barrels, the outer a 
short one shrunk on at breech end. The end of 
the tube is closed by a solid wrought-iron breech-screw. 
The tube is held in place by a serew-locking ring at the 
muzzle and a screw passin, meno the cast-iron just 
forward the trunnions. In the Parsons method of 
conversion the tube is made of steel having a solid 
breech, the tube being reinforced by jackets of steel 
shrunk on, the whole inserted from the rear end and 
a plug screwed in behind it. : 

Shall are projectiles filled with an explosive, such as 
gunpowder, generally fitted with a which is 
intended to ignite the explosive. Fuses are 
to explode the shell on striking or else are time-fuses, 
whereby, by means of 'a slow-burning composition which 
is set on fire by the blast of the gun, the time of explod- 
ing can be regulated. In spherical shells for smooth- 
bore a wooden sabot or block is fastened to the 
shall by iron strapa eo that the fase is ke t to the front. 

Various methods have been employed to impart ro- 
tation to projectiles. Studs on the shell proj 
into the eg of the bore, lead coating, 
rings : the — of the nt ars _ section 
i) th gun and projectile made hexagonal, as in 
the Whitworth system, have all been tried. The 
best practice at present gives rotation to the projectile 
by means of a soft copper band forced into a score 
near the base of the shell, projecting about .07 of an 
inch beyond the sides of the shell. This band is 
forced into the ves of the gun as the projectile 


passes along the bore. e 
Cast-iron shell are at —_ being made at the 
Washington Gun-Factory for the new naval guns, but 
determined efforts are being made to manufacture cast- 
steel shell. Chrome- forgings have been found 
satisfactory for 6-in. shell. Abroad fo: and tem- 
pered ells are made which pass through armor 
plates or rebound with but little deformation. 
Besides shell, guns fire case-shot, or a collection of 
small ena enclosed in a case, the principal case- 


shot canister, and shrapnel. eee 
are thin-sided shell containing a small tarsting charge 
of powder, around which charge are placed a number 
of small balls embedded in sulphur. A grape-shot is 
com of a number of small shot arranged around 
a spindle and held in of pera! by discs. A canister is a 
metallic cylinder filled with closed at the ends 
with wooden or metallic discs. The balls are packed 
in rosin or coal-dust and for smooth-bores in saw-dust. 

Guns were first used by the English at the battle of 
Werewater in 1327. In 1346 guns were used at the 
battle of Cressy, where, guns being unknown to the 


‘French, the English were victorious. Portable fire- 


arms are supposed to be the invention of the Italians 
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about 1430. It is said that the Chinese made cannon 
of wood wrapped with silken bands. The > British 

inders made of iron bars held in place 
large brass cannon were made fring 
stone projectiles soiehing much as 1000 pounds 


Hegel ay 
ing cast-iron of these wrought-iron oe 
s been recovered from the wreck of the Mary Rose 
which went down during an engagement in 1545. 

guns were com of an interior tube 
of wrought-iron with a weld-joint in the direction 
of its length hooped with a number of wrought-iron 
rings, of 3-in. square section, te on when hot and 
allowed to shrink. They were loaded by removing the 


against a heavy check se- 

to the deck. From the same vessel 
guns were recovered, one containing an iron 
iron guns were introduced about 1558. 

The development of the gun from this time on re- 
mained practically in a state of ation till the be- 
ginning of this century, the A ing but little 
Ps Tar age at the beginning of the sev- 
The guns mounted on the vessels of the United 


shown, putting in the charge and then | han 
breech 
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for the same calibre, the difference often being as 
much as 7 per cent. 

.. The practice of firing shells from smooth-bore guns 
is said to have been suggested by the French General 


. | Paixhans as early as 1819, and introduced into the 


French navy in 1824. The introduction of shell fire 
with its great destructive effect upon vessels led to the 
introduction of armor, and the race between the gun 
and armor was begun and is still in progress with the 
pun well in the lead. (See Ironciaps.) The prob- 

ms that had to be met and solved in the working of 
metals for guns and armor have undoubtedly had a 
marked influence upon the development of every kind 
of metal work. 

About 1840 the 8-in. shell gun came into general 
use in the United States, where it was called the Paix- 
sgun. This gun, which was practically the smooth- 
bore muzzle-loader of that date, opt in the same 
gun a smaller charge with the shell than with the shot ; 
or example the 32-pounder using 6 lb. charges with 
shell and 10 Ib. charges with shot. Dahlgren modified 
the Paixhans type of gun by casting the gun of a con- 
siderably greater thickness than it retained in its final 


Long Gun. 
States during the war of 1812 were of three different 
types, all smooth-bore and muzzle-loading. The lon 
gun was very thick and with a small bore com 


7) 


O 


Carronade. 


most in use were 6-, 9-, 12-, 18- and 24- 
The cai was a short, light gun with 
a ve in comparison with its weight and 
len, and a heavier ball for a much shorter dis- 
tance than a long gun of the same weight. The 
Columbiad was a smooth-bore gun about intermediate 
between the carronade and the long gun. Guns of 
the same calibre but of different types by no means 
corn mg 12-, a Colum- 


; coer curees ee 
guns were mounted in two types of vessels, 
uncovered 


0 | parca 
bow-chasers in parts forward and carronades 
The other was the frigate type, with 


one open deck above, with s 
on both decks. Pthe lower or maint tek 


S 


generally mounted long guns; the uw deck, eatron- 
ith two long bow-chasers. These guns were 
and the guns 
guns were few, though the British 
often upset in action, due to overohareng, 
had in this war heavier and better-fitted 


’ crews were well drilled, and 
to the ; 
actual construction of our guns was not so 


et soe of the soem *s, and there were cases of | tary 


leading to m or bursting. Our 
shot were deficient in density and so were less in weight 
Vou, IV.—¢ 


shape, and turning down the excess of metal to bring 
it to its proper dimensions. These guns externally are 
formed of fair lines without angles or projections, the 
thickness decreasing from the breech to the muzzle in 
proportion to the pressures of 
the powder gases in the interior. 
The chamber is conical, round- 
ed at the bottom, and the vent 
O is inclined to the axis. Dahl- 
gren guns were built of 9-, 10-, 
11-, and 15-in. calibre, but the 
charges were kept very low. 
During the civil war the charge 
_of the 15-in. was usually 35 lbs. 
while at present charges of 100 lbs. are fired from 
this gun, with a 450 lb. shot, giving a muzzle velocity 
of about 1600 feet per second with very moderate 
pressures in the bore. 

Rodman about 1849 suggested casting guns hollow 
and cooling them from the inside, and his system was 
adopted for large calibres in 1859, instead of the Dahl- 
gren system of casting solid. His idea was to produce 
an initial compression changing gradually to tension 

the interior to the exterior. 

The adoption of the Rodman system followed the 
trial in 1849 of two 8-in. Columbiads cast at the same 
time from the same iron, one being cast solid and the 
other on the Rodman plan. The former burst at the 
85th round and the latter after 251 rounds, and in 
later trials of other guns 1500 rounds were withstood 
without bursting. There are nowa number of smooth- - 
bore Rodmans available for land service, ranging from 
8 to 20 inches in calibre. The 15-in. gun, firing a 
projectile of 450 lbs. with 130 lbs. of powder, has a 
range at 20° elevation of 33 miles, and will pierce 10 
inches of iron armor at 1000 yards. 

Beginning in 1841, Prof. Daniel Treadwell, of Har- 
vard, built a number of guns, joining end to end, by 
welding a number of short rings or hollow cylinders. 
The rings were first a ring of steel about one-third the 
whole thickness, over which a bar of iron was wound 
spirally. The breech was closed by.a screw plug. His 
guns were tested by both the army and navy, the 

aller calibres with very satisfactory results. : 
a aoe introduced the first heavy rifled cast-iron 
muzzle-loader during the Crimean war. Rifling was 
first developed in small-arms. Barrels were grooved at 
Vienna to afford lodgment for the residue produced in 
firing and so diminish the friction in ramming home 
the ball, and by accidentally making these grooves in- 
clined it was found that increased accuracy was given. 
About 1850 the rifle-musket came into use as a mili- 
weapon. Breech-loading small-arms have been 


rapidly developed in this country, such as the guns of 
Colt, all, Sharps, Burnside, Ch aynard, and Spencer, 
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Rifling very soon made its way from small arms to can- 
non. In 1846 rifled breech-loading cannon were in- 
vented by Maj. Cavalli, of the Sardinian artillery, and 
by Baron Wahrendorff, of Sweden. ’ \ 

In 1854-55 William Armstrong (q. v.) built a rifled 
steel gun hooped with wrought-iron, which was tried with 
most satisfactory results. In the United States the 


Parrott rifle was brought out about 1856, as a field- 
piece, and rapidly gained in favor, and was as rapidly 

epee gun for 
rst 


mmproved till in 1862 it was the most 


weight and size in existence. The guns of this 
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sults for all calibres, the 8-in. gun was the only calibre 
of the converted cnussie-loadors which was adopted 
and manufactured for the service. Our forts were 
then and still remain co’ with casemates 
adapted to guns of about the size of the 10-in. Rod- 
man, and the 8-in. rifles converted from these were 
the most economical guns that could replace them. 
Two hundred and ten such rifles were obtained by con- 
version, able to penetrate 8 inches of iron armor at 
1000 yards, and these are now in service. 


In the navy the xi.-in. Dahlgrens were converted 


— —) 


COC 


Dahlgren Shell Gun on Marsilly Carriage. 


type carried into action afloat were mounted on the New 
ronsides in 1862. 

The Parrott rifle is a cast-iron piece, strengthened by 
shrinking a coiled hoop or band of wrought-iron over 
that part of the body which surrounds the chamber. 
The rifle grooves are of the plain rectangular t 
te rés of an inch deep, the twist increasing to the 
muzzle. 

The Merrimac in the fight with the Monitor carried 
two 7- and two 6-in. rifles reinforced at the breech b: 
steel rings 3 inches thick shrunk on. These were built 
on the design of Lieut. John M. Brook, of the Con- 
federate navy. 

_ Guns of this kind, cast-iron hooped with wrought- 
iron or steel, were the first steps in the development of 
the modern all-steel built-up gun, and they naturally 
started men to thinking as to the ways in which existing 
cast-guns could be improved and made to stand heavier 
charges, and the various systems of conversion were 


into 8-in. muzzle-loading rifles on the Palliser system, 
and a number of 100-pounder Parrott ome were con- 
verted into 80-pounder breech-loaders aes them 
with steel tubes fitted with slotted screw breech-plugs. 
The breech of the 100-pounder is cut off at the base 
ring and the hoop removed. The gun is then bored 
from the breech to a short distance forward the trun- 
nions, which is as far as the tube extends. The tube 
is then screwed in from the rear. The is then 
replaced after being lengthened from 27 to 39 inches. 
The rifling of the forward part of the original bore is 
continued into the tube. A number of 60- and 30- 
pounders were also obtained by conversion. 

These guns now form the rifled armament of most 
of the wooden naval vessels in commission, as none of the 
high-powered guns have been fitted to the old vessels. 
— are fairly wagers vs po ranges, but peenreer 
could not compete with high-powe: guns, an ey 
will betetived. ah dhe team. surrvine alice cue 


brought out in consequence. demned. 
| I > SDE Te GP EP Sem ae my a 
(ee ) 
Parrott Rifle. 
About 1874 the idea of converting cast-iron muzzle-| The navy department obtained from the army in 


loading smooth-bore guns into muzzle-loading rifles took 
strong possession of this country, as there were a num- 
ber of smooth-bore guns afloat and ashore that were of 
little good as they were. 
The army experimented with a number of Rodman 
ane converted on the Palliser and Parsons systems, and 
rt by modifying the Palliser system to the extent of 
making the muzzle inserted tubes of steel, and while 
it may be said to have given in general satisfactory re- 


1878 a 10-in. muzzle-loading Parrott rifle and had it 
conver into «So, breeding rifle This has 
n wi ts with a powder 
of 45 lbs. powder and 250 Ibs. battering shell. ‘ 
_ About 1859 the breech-loading - ate began to gain 
in favor in England, but the breech mechanism having 
given trouble in several actions a prejudice sprang ap 
against the breech-loader, and from 1863 to 
heavy muzzle-loaders were gradually introduced. In 
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n ns 
from the eames with the applica- 
tion in France and Germany of two successful methods 
of closing the breech, the breech-loading system 

Se medieinctag ae devipmcnt tee we 
su m A velopment from this 
tim has been most wonderful. On account of a 
better understanding of the working of steel, a 


thorough in ion of the action of the powder 
= the and the development of Hy slow- 
por 


v 
ec bps a moderate and sustained 
cetend of the violently explosive quick- 


oka powke guns can now be made twice as| N 
seated on the same weight as in 1875. Thirty years | b 


projectile was 68 lbs. and the largest 


SIGMA trie th oe jectile is a to 
e is a ton, 
change 16 Ibs to of powder. The 


the largest guns weigh Mawike coe wich 
w more now e guns wit 

which the battles of the last century were oy om In 

1874 steel 3-in. were and built by 


the ai four years later a 6-in. all-steel built-up 
rifle, 3 nd by 1882 the navy was practically committed 
to built-up breech- rifle. The army, 


marge t that, in 
e rest oF the world, 
Those 


ly ex to know all 

and to profit by it, and they 

Fee Inventors 
ve, 


an invention having merit is passed over. It 
t to be pursued by the 
government in cases where it does conclude to aid an 
inventor would be to require bonds for the full amount 
of the outlay, and all expended to be refunded in case 
the results are not as promised. 

In England the gun now building is the all-steel 
In France the army 


cast-iron in favor of the all-steel gun. ermany 
the main of artillery is drawn from the works 
of p at The guns are of steel ron 

the he 


years ago Sir Joseph Whitworth ad- 
built-up for large calibres, 

tions are ually coming around to his 
it is not likely that the built-up steel gun 
planted by 4 other, its only rival being 
ound gun. The wire-wound gun was in- 
Dr. Woodbridge as early as 1850. A 24-in. 
E at the Washington Navy-Yard in 1865 
the army ; 1327 rounds were from it 

to the gun, though the trunnion band 

2 . A 10-in. gun was built in 1872-6. When 
difficulties attending a new system of construction 
this are taken into pene i § gun rane 
promising results, doug e pa longitudinally 
after 103 rounds, the charge Vaetcailan from 40 to 90 
. and the projectile from 343 to 395 lbs. Both the 
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army and navy have wire-wouna guns in hand. These 
guns are composed principally of steel wire wound in 
successive layers upon a steel tube, introducing longi- 
tudinal bars between some of the layers. In a 10-in. 
gun building for the army the tube is cast-iron. The 
steel 10-in. gun for the army weighs 22 tons and 
has 30 calibres length of bore. The wire-winding ex- 
tends from the breech to the muzzle. The steel tube 
extends entirely through the gun and the breech 
screws into it. irs ape bars form a cylinder 
about the tube extending about one-half the length 
from the breech. 

Guns for the army and navy are under the charge of 
the ordnance department of the army and the bureau 
of ordnance, navy department. 

_ The Chief of Ordnance of the Army is a life-posi- 
tion and is at — held by Brig. Gen. S. V. Benét. 
The Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance of the 
avy is appointed by the President and confirmed 
y the Senate for a term of four years. He 
must be a line officer of the navy of a rank not lower 
than that of commander, and while acting has the 
relative rank of a commodore, if a captain or com- 
mander. The present Chief of Bureau of Ordnance 
is Capt. Montgomery Sicard, U. 8. N. 

For many — previous to the civil war the guns of 
the army and navy were supplied by private firms, the 
esa being the West Point Foundry, Cold Spring, 

. ¥.; the South Boston Iron-Works, Boston, Mass. ; 
the Fort Pitt Foundry, Pittsburg, Pa.; and the 
Tredegar Iron-Works, Richmond, Va. They were 
kept =p by regular annual appropriations made for 
guns. The ordnance manufactured at these places 
was under the inspection of vues and navy officers 
and sry oe more than favorably with that of the 
rest of the world. Upon the breaking out of the war 
the egar works were seized by the Confederates, 
while other establishments than the above undertook 
the manufacture of guns, among them being the Read- 
ing Iron-Works, Reading, Pa.; the Builders’ Iron- 
Foundry, Providence, R. IL. ; the Phoenix Iron Co., 
Phoenixville, Pa. ; and the Ames Manufacturing Co., 
Chicopee, Mass. 

Since the war the Fort Pitt Foundry has closed and 
the only private firms building guns are the West 
Point Foundry and the South Boston Iron-Works. At 
the former works a number of cast-iron smooth-bore 

ns were converted into rifles by inserting wrought- 
Iron tubes, and several breech-loading rifle built-up 
steel guns have been assembled for the army and navy. 
At the South Boston Iron-Works several large cast- 
iron rifles and rifled mortars have been manufactured, 
a number of guns converted from smooth-bores to 
rifles, and two 8-in. and six 6-in. built-up steel rifles 
assembled for the navy. ‘ ¢ 

The Confederate States in 1861, with the exception 
of the Tredegar Works, were almost destitute of ap- 

liances in the way of tools and machinery for the 
abrication of ordnance ; but during the war extensive 
works were built up, which, before the end of the war, 
supplied the navy and land batteries with all descrip- 
tions of ordnance. The ordnance works at Richmond 
supplied the armaments for the vessels in the James 
River, at “deceit, and other places, as well as the 
carriages for the heavy ew ns mounted in shore 
batteries, sending to New Orleans, alone, 22 heavy 
ns from May, 1861, to May, 1862. The only estab- 
ishment where very heavy forging could be done was 
at Charlotte, N. C., and there shafts for steamers and 
wrought-iron projectiles were forged and finished and 
gun-carriages and other equipments built. At Selma 
there was a foundry where guns were ster A mapu- 
factured for service against ironclads, supplying 47 
gans for the defences of Mobile and 12 for the batteries 
at Charleston and Wilmington. The principal powder- 
mills were at Columbia, where excellent powder was 
made, and at New Orleans large quantities of ordnance 
stores, fuses, powder, and guns were manufactured. 
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The vee States rested 6 toe war and — 
- to which | 
content with converting smooth-bores into rifles, which | ees ee 


were added to the smooth-bores already in our 
forts and vessels. The reports of the war and navy 
departments were but sorry reading for an American, 
ied the guns upon which we relied for defence were, 
in other countries, already in museums as 


ies. 
While we were resting others were working, and as 
happily our ful relations were not disturbed, we 
are in a position to profit by their experience, and if 
we keep out of a war for the next ten years we shall 
have defences suited to our national needs. The 
Vavasseur all-steel, built-up gun has practically been 
accepted as the best gun by both branches of the ser- 
vice, and Con has wisely appropriated the neces- 
sary money. This step was not taken im the dark, but 
information of every sort bearing upon guns and gun 
construction was examined into. The principal sources 
of information were the reports of the board 
of the army, the gun-foundry board, composed 
of both army and navy officers, with Commodore 
Simpson as president ; the fortifications board and the 
Senate and House committees on ordnance and war- 
ships. The gun-foundry board visited the works of 
noted gun-builders in Europe and presented a report 
of the test value recommending suitable sites, 
tools, and all apparatus for the manufacture of guns 
and the amounts necessary to carry their recommenda- 
tions into effect. The board decided that all forged. 
tempered, and rough-bored and turned cast.and fo 
material should be drawn from the private industries 
of the country, while the finish-boring and turning, 
the rifling, sighting, assembling of parts, should 
done at government gun-factories, one each to be pro- 
vided for the army and navy, located at the Watervliet 
Arsenal and the Washington Navy-Yard, respectively; 
large appropriations to be made for the purchase o 
material from the steel manufacturers, that they might 
be warranted in expending the large amounts necessary 
to buy plants for the special work required. The re- 
port of the fortification board appointed ‘‘ to examine 
and report at what’ port fortifications or other defences 
are most posed needed, the character and kind of 
defences best adapted for each with reference to ar- 
rons i is most elaborate and fully covers the 
groun 
The whole matter was again gone into by committees 
of both houses, and, as an outcome of this, authori 
is given in the act approved Aug. 3, 1886, to use suc 
portions as may be pr pours fae $1,000,000, appro- 
priated for armament of vessels, to manufacturing and 
purchasing such tools and machinery, or erecting such 
structures as may be required for use in the manufac- 
ture of such armament. This enabled the navy 
department to build up the bij, re Navy-Yard 
as a gun-factory, and buildings have been rearranged 
and rebuilt, contracts made for tools and cranes, and 
in every way the work of construction pushed as 
rapidly as possible by the bureau of ordnance. When 
completed the Navy Gun-Factory, working ordinary 
time, will be able to turn out each year the following 
guns : 25 6-in., 4 8-in., 6 10-in., and 4 12-in., or a pro- 
portionate number of any given calibre. This yard is 
situated on the eastern branch of the Potomac and 
contains 42 acres, It is well situated as regards defence 
against a foreign fleet, and the sources of supply 
secure from destruction by an enemy. It has for 
several years been used exclusively as an ordnance 
yard, and, with meagre facilities, turned out a 
number of high-powered, modern, all-steel, built-up 
rifles that have given results equal, and, in some cases, 
superior to the best guns of other nations. Carriages 
have been constructed for all the new cruisers recently 
completed and for the Miantonomoh’s 10-in, turret 
= r= shells se also wets here. 
navy department having the n appro- 
amounting to $4,000,000, coustlidated. in 


the summer of 1886, in one advertisement all of its 
requirements for armor and eer y for ships of war 

of domestic manufac- 
ture, and gave an average of two years and a half in 
which to secure and deliver it, which covered the time 
necessary to procure a plant. This advertisement re- 
sulted in a contract with Bethlehem Iron Co, 
under which a plant for the production of armor and 
gun-steel is being erected at em, Pa. Such a 
result was most gratifying and a new and important 
industry is by this means domesticated, and we are no 
longer dependent upon other nations for heavy forg- 
ings for guns or armor for armored vessels. A similar 
policy was followed in the matter of secondary batteries 
of machine and rapid-fire guns, the navy department 
setoies to make any of Hotchkiss arms, 
unless they were manufactured in this country, and this 
was to by the Hotchkiss company, and with the 
superior tools used in this country in the manufacture 
of arms the guns can be made and sold here as cheap 
as they are sold a to any foreign govern- 
ment. 

The has its principal arsenals at Waterto 
Mase, an Walertlion Min ant ot feskted Pat 
and small arms are made at the National Armory, 
Springfield, Mass. The gun-foundry board recom- 
mended that the work on the fabrication of heavy guns 
for the army be concentrated at the Watervliet Ar- 
senal, and Congress has color sara $700,000 to 
this recommendation into effect, the expediency 
— in government-shops having been recog- 
nized by Congress in the case of the navy. The appro- 
priation for the gun-factory is very properly supple- 
mented by as ropriations for gun-steel, guns, 
carriages, so e problem of sup lying our forts 
with proper guns has ractically solved. 
Watervliet Arsenal is si at West Troy, N. Y., 
and comprises 109 acres. It has a river front of 1600 
feet, half of which has a stone wall where vessels 
unload. the river it extends to the Erie 
and to within 300 feet of the Delaware and Hudson 
River Railroad, with which an easy and inexpensive 
connection would afford direct communication with the 
Albaoy and yy oe Rensselaer and Saratoga, 
Hudson River, New York Central, Troy and Boston, 


and Boston and Albany Railroads, ing abundant 
means for aaneerteten for supplies cges: pow 
while the city of New York, 44 hours distant - rail 


10 by water, can be drawn on for supplies of material 
and skilled labor of every variety. Even with the whole 
Atlantic coast commanded by an enemy's fleet, guns 
and carri could be safely distributed to all exterior 
points of defence by interior 

The army has in its forts and arsenals : 
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10-in. calibre, 300-pdrs.......00+ Sone 
8in. “ 200- “* .. 


° tenses 
see sonven senaee wpsens cuter OL 


6.4-in.- Ht ate aunt TS 
Converted from 10-in. smooth-bores to 8-in, rifles..... 
Smooth-bore morturs..... sou capone 0a6b0s vesegabes sepeen ooets 45 


ave reese: 000 -pnees enveeenes seeseseee seve: 2060 


The above are all muzzle-loaders, the nine classes 
requiring 33 different kinds of ammunition, and are not 
by any means sufficient for the protection of our coasts. 


for th 
A number of ental rifles and mortars have 
been provided for hy Go since 1882, and these 
are being finished as rapidly as possible, but 
in all likelihood the guns are not such as will be re- 


produced. 
The fortifications board estimates that there will 
be required for the proper armament of our coast ; 


ring guns weighing Cee ale 
12-in. “ “ 50 “ “ce ¢ 
eee tte 
8-in. “ ~ Ts oS  wepoene Rbasensbes 102 
12-in. mortars.........00« bee tohinawsogoeuecesote oeese 700 
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The rifled mortars have been found to give great 
accuracy in fire, it being ible at two ‘ates to drop 
50 per ase of shells inside the horizontal area of 


a p. 
ortars were first used afloat in 1679, during the 
French attack on i Nelson used bomb-ships 
at the battle of Copen , where they materially in- 
fluenced the result. During the American civil war our 
mortar fleets most efficient service. In the 
civil war the mortars were all of the short smooth- 
bore variety, firing a spherical shell. A 12-in. muzzle- 
rifled mortar was built and tested by the arm 
of nearly 5 miles was obtained wit 
shell weighin 
610 lbs., the elevation being 45° and the time o 
flight about 41 seconds. A breech-loading mortar of 
= leben ease nee and wi of sor 
powder and a 625-poun was 53 miles, 
with better results than with the muzzle-loader. e 
body, forming about two-thirds the entire weight, is of 
cast-iron, over which are shrunk two steel tubes ex- 
iding from the breech to about # the length. The 
t is about 14} tons, 

t is proposed by the war department to place these 
mortars in sunken batteries, in ps of sixteen, so 
arranged that as many as desired can be fired in one 
direction, thus greatly increasing the chances of strik- 
eer or other ob; 

estimates of the fortifications board for the de- 
fence of 27 ports is as follows : 
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4,334,000 
9,720,000 
Dota -sace ivsere rensvs vases nse taverract vseses sober sosves $126,877 800 


weeeee tence 


PbS with a population of 60 millions is only $2.10 a 


The estimated cost to defend our coasts in 1840 was 
$57,000,000, or $3.35 a head, and then the valuation of 
property was $4,000,000,000 ; while it is now probably 
over $50,000,000,000. We see that the cost now is 
but little more than twice the cost of defences in 1840, 
when the most formidable line-of-battle ship cost 
$500,000, while now the corresponding ship costs 
$5,000,000 ; ships increasing tenfold in cost, while 
the defences against them only increase about three- 
~~ and the value of the property to be defended is 
ly greater. 
ns, not 
ilt and 


The number of serviceable naval great 
counting those for the new cruisers 


Iding for the navy, is: 


8-in, rifles converted from 11-in. Dahl 
rifles 


Parrott breech-loading ted scesroser 41 
80- ATS sense sesons cacescves voacssc00 secten seccce renee 9 
at As 0 220000 200808 eoccccees sencesees 00. rs z 
Total....., soeves cossencesecesecvec coesce coccee ese 3285 
Upon the new steel cruisers, armored vessels, and 


monitors there will be mounted 2 12-in., 24 10-in., 14 
8-in., 102 6-in., and 2 5-in. steel breech-loading rifles. 
These guns and the vessels carrying them are actually 
completed or building, and the batteries of 8 new ves- 
sels, while not yet fixed, are provided for, and also a 
number of pneumatic dynamite guns. 

Congress, March 3, 1883, appropriated $20,400 for 
the purchase and completion of 3 cast-steel 6-in. guns, 
one of mer, one of open hearth, and one of cru- 
cible steel. Such guns were advertised for and con- 
tracts were made for cast guns of Bessemer and open- 
hearth steel, costing $3300 and $5300 respectively. 
These guns, rough-bored and turned, have been de- 
livered at the Washington Navy-Yard, where they will 
be machine-finished and then tried. Much interest is 
centred in this trial, and by the advocates of cast 
guns much is claimed, and their success is ex to 
stop the manufacture of the built-up gun. Happily, 
however, the manufacture of built-up guns is now on 
so secure a basis that the much-needed defence of the 
country will not be delayed by having to wait till this 
question is settled. It is probable, however, that if 
guns are cast it will not be above 6-in. calibre and the 
material a bronze lined with a steel tube. 

The powder used in the guns mounted on our older 
vessels and in our forts is unsuited to the high-pow- 
ered modern guns. A certain amount of German 
brown or cocoa powder was purchased abroad by the 
navy department for experimental purposes, and hav- 
ing given excellent results it was endeavored to have it 
reproduced in this country, and with great success. 
The Messrs. Du Pont & Co. have lately submitted 
samples which performed eso ie success- 
ful manufacture of brown powder in this country is of 
the greatest importance and renders us independent of 
foreign manufactures in obtaining the only powder at 
present suitable for use in high-power guns. 

, The Lyman-Haskell multicharge gun is a gun de- 

signed with a number of pockets along and opening 
into the bore. ‘ges are inserted in these pockets 
and in rear of the projectile, and being ignited euc- 
cessively by the inflamed gases of the breech charge 
following the passage of the projectile over the open- 
ing of each powder-pocket in the bore. A 6-in. gun 
made on this principle was tested at Sandy Hook in 
1883-4. The weighed 25 tons, and was of cast- 
iron lined with a steel tube. It had four powder- 
pockets, loaded by pouring in powder from the ex- 
terior, the regular chamber charge being inserted 
through the breech. With a powder charge of 96 
lbs. and a projectile weighing 71 Ibs. an initial 
velocity of 2101 ft. per second was obtained. The 
ordinary built-up steel rifle weighing about 43 tons de- 
velops an initial velocity of over 2000 ft. per second 
with a 100-1b. shell fired with 50 Ibs. of powder. 

The naval 8-in. breech-loading rifle is shown on next 


This gun weighs 25,720 lbs. and is 264% inches 
long over all. There are in the bore 32 rifle-grooves 
.05 of an inch deep. The rifling begins at the junc- 
tion of the bore and _powder-chamber, with a twist of 
one turn in 180 calibres, increasing to within about a 
foot from the muzzle to one turn in 30 calibres, beyond 
which the twist is uniform. The breech-block, weigh- 
ing 314 lbs., is secured in place by a slotted screw 
and is fitted with a modified De Bange gas-check. A 
muzzle velocity of 2008 feet pe second has been ob- 
tained with a 250-lb. shell fired with 113 lbs. of powder. 
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When it was decided to have eight-inch rifles among 
the batteries of the Roach cruisers, there were no plantsin 
this country able to make the necessary forgings, so they 
wereobtained in England from Charles Cammel of Shef- 
field and Sir Joseph Whitworth of Manchester, but we 
shall not havetodependon foreign manufacturers in the 
future, as there are a number of steel-works now pre- 
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As a rough approximation the of a gan 
is taken as one mile per each inch of calibre, but 
this gives results under rather than over, as during 
the jubilee year of Queen Victoria a jubilee shot 
was fired from a 9.2-inch gun, with a muzzle velocity 
of 2360 feet per second, and during a time of flight 
of 61 seconds it passed over 12.3 miles on a measured 


pared to furnish such forgings as may be needed. range. 
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Naval 8-in. Breech-Loading Rifle. 


The character of the latest guns designed for the 


army and navy is as follows: 


Navy Guns. 
Powder- 
‘ Weight— ec- 
Calibre charge— 
saht-| Dare” | Pa 
BIOs 0. coccocens co cesscosee 30 60 
6-inch 4.80 50 100 
8-inch 13.00 125 250 
10-inch .... 26.00 250 500 
12-inch... 48.00 425 850 
16-inch ......0000 «0» 110.00 1000 2000 
Army Guns 
Weight—| Powder: | projec. 
Calibre. cha 
tons. on ee e, 
8-inch .... 13 100 290 
10-inch .... 27 200 575 
12-inch .... 20 48 350 1000 
16-iDCh .......0cceee soe see0e 115 800 2300 


A 119-ton gun built by Krupp is said to have been 
fired 200 times and is still in good condition, and a gun 


paranre wy va 
—==its 


weighing 139 tons is now building at Essen which will 
- four feet of wrought-iron at the muzzle. 

igns have been prepared at the Royal Gun-Foun- 
dry, Woolwich, for a 156-ton gun. 


a 


Central Pivot Carriage, 6-in. Breech-Loading Rifle. 


Gun- Carriages. —W hen the vast energy of a modern 
high-powered gun is considered, the deere of a suit- 
able gun-carriage will be seen to be a problem a 
for t mathematical and mechanical judgment 
application. The en of recoil of a 100-ton gun is 
60,000 foot-tons, sufficient to lift a vessel of 10,000 
tons displacement six feet in the air, yet this vast 
energy is taken up without shock or damage to the 
v — 7 less than five feet a cs PS 

e first carri were sim supports, fol- 
lowed ve shortly by movable one as ner, charges 
deeahel: some recoil, the gun being fastened by straps 
or bands around the gun. Next trunnions were in- 
vented fitting in sockets on the sides of the carriage 
and permitting the gun to be elevated or depressed 
without moving the and soon tm or 
wheels were put on the carriage to facilitate moving it 


about. 

These carriages were at first made of wood and later 
on of iron. e Marsilly carriage is mainly used for 
our broadside smooth-bore guns in use now, the recoil 
being limited by a rope or breeching. : 

As the energy of recoil became it was 
necessary to allow the gun to move relatively to a fixed 
part of the carriage, and the carriage was made in two 
parts, one called the slide held against recoil by a 


ivot, and the other sliding on it called the i 

riction was set up between the carriage and the slide 
by means of plates on one part tightly compressed be- 
tween plates on the 


other. As it was found that the 


above method was uncertain in its action a 
recoil was invented, oy which a piston is fix 
part, fitting into a basi on the other. On 

the water is forced from one side of the piston to the 


on one 


— 
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other through a pipe or through holes in the piston or 
Sides of tims cylinder, sand the recoil gradually taken up. 
With large guns the piston is made in two discs, one 
turned by means of small projections that fit into spiral 
ves in the cylinder. At the beginning of the recoil 
e holes in dise coincide, but as one disc turns it 
gradually shuts off the holes in the other, and as the 
orifices are made smaller the resistance to the passage 
of water through them increases as the gun recoils. 
gun is run out again after recoil by power or by 
having the slide inclined, and the fn returns to its 
position before recoil by sion e gravity-return 


gigs le, it appears, was used by Wahrendorff for 
rifled gun. 
Th iage is an American invention by 


pneumatic carriag' 

Mr. A. J. Powlett, of New York. A carriage was 
built for a 54-ton carriage, and tried by the army at 
Sandy Hook. It is a gravity-return carriage, in which 
the recoil was taken up by the compression of air in a 
cylinder which was attached to the slide, the piston 
being attached to the i The training and ele- 
vating was done by compressed air working in pneu- 
matic engines. The entire mechanism in this carriage 
is ernde, and, while the results were not such as were 
ores poe gh were better than could = jh been = 

with the carriage as it was, and were amply 
sufficient to warrant further trials, and the navy a 
contracted for an 8-in. "peg which the 
recoil is to be taken up the gun elevated, trained, 
and loaded by compressed air. A contract has also 
been made for four 10-in. gun-carri for, the 
pory wed ae. ads come’ arrangement is heard yard 
ent from the carriage preliminary ely 
made at Sandy Hook with a small experimental car- 
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riage were such as to lead to the belief that the govern- 

ment will have developed by this contract on its com- 

— an efficient carriage for use with guns of large 
re. 

Machine-Guns.—In the invention of machine-guns 
and small-arms America has led the world, though in 
nearly all cases the inventor has had to go abroad to 
have his invention appreciated, 

The Gatling-gun, invented by Dr. R. J. Gatling, an 
American, fires bullets with great rapidity. The gun 
most in use has 10 breech-loading barrels, each with 
its own lock, the barrels and locks revolving together 
about a common axis. The barrels are revolved by 
means of a crank, and as they revolve the several 
operations of loading, firing, and extracting the car- 
tridge are carried on continuously. A feed-case, con- 
taining about 40 cartridges, is placed over the lock- 
chamber, and the cartridges fall into the proper re- 
ceivers, and when it is empty another replaces it. The 
ordinary rate of firing is about 800 a minute. Fired 
with careful aiming at a target 19 ft. long and 11 ft. 
high, distant 1000 yards, 665 hits were made out of 
1000 shots, 

The Driggs-Schroeder rapid-fire gun is one of the 
most promising rapid-fire guns now offered. Great 
initial velocity, with corresponding great accuracy and 
penetration, is obtained with a lighter gun than with 
other guns of like type and calibre. Shots can be fired 
with the 3-pounder at the rate of 30 per minute. 

The Hotchkiss revolving-cannon is also an American 
invention ; resembling the Gatling somewhat on the 
exterior aspect, but differing entirely in interior 
mechanism, and firing a shell instead of a bullet. It 
consists of five barrels grouped around a common axis, 


Fig. 2s 
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Driggs-Schroeder Rapid-Fire Gun. 


The breech mechanism is shown in the accompanying cut. 


showing the breech closed, Fig. 2 the breech open, 


Fig. 1 
and Fig. 3 a section through the line zz in Fig. 1. To open ti Yeroeets, turn the bolt B to the rear, which turns the cam 


A, till the point d 


from beneath the horizontal wall ab, when the toe of the cam A presses agai 


nst the lower por- 


tion E of the breech-block, and forces the block downwards, d moving along the line bc. While this is being done ‘the 
of the grooved recess EF in the cam takes against the cocking-lug A on the firing-pin C, and forces it back against 
a spring until the full cock-stud i is eaught by 7, which happens just as the shouider g on the block passes into the recess 


e cam. The ribs XX are now released from the grooves in the breech, and the bolt is in the upper part of 
slot D. The block can now be turned down to the position of Fig. 2, being guided by the grooves m, into which 


guide-studs n fixed in the breech. There are two extractors, one on each side, for with caning empty car- 


. The gun is fired by means of a trigger, which draws / down to disengage 7, which ailows 


e firing-pin to 
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which are revolved in front of a solid fixed breech- 
block. This block has an opening through which the 
cartridges are introduced, and another through which 
the cases are extracted. An important feature is, that 
at the instant of firing the barrels are still, and the 
mechanism is such that the loading, firing, and ex- 
tracting take place during this pause. . 
placed in the feeding-trough, which a piston pushes 
into a barrel; the then begins to revolve, and 
the cartridge is carried on till it arrives before the 
firing-pin, which extends into the solid of the 
breech, and which has been drawn against a 
spring by means of acam. When the cartridge is in 
the proper position the barrel ceases to revolve, the 
cartridge is struck by the firing-pin and discharged ; 
then the revolution begins again, and the empty car- 
tridge-shell is carried on till it comes to the extractor ; 
waothor cartridge is by this time in the firing position 
the barrels again cease to revolve, and the empty shell 
is withdrawn and dropped to the arcane, ae 

Shots from the gun firing a shell weighing 1 Ib. 
will penetrate the sides of a torpedo-boat at the dis- 
tance of 14 mile, and they can be delivered with great 
accuracy and rapidity. 


Besides the revolving-cannon there are Hotchkiss | head 


rapid-firing guns, having one 1 only, wherein the 
cartridge is placed and vs bel This gun is 
of recent development, the Uni tates being the 
first to order guns of this kind, the ones ordered being 
6-pounders, 3-pounders, and 5 gyn for the Bos- 
ton, Atlanta, and Dolphin. The great advantage of 
having the charge, projectile, and firing-fulminate all 
in one case, so that the loading is all done at once, is 
so evident that there has sprung up a demand for mee 
calibres, and the Hotchkiss company have extended the 
use of this fixed ammunition, as it is called, to 9-, 14-, 
and 33-pounders. These will penetrate at the muzzle 
5.5, 6.7, 9.5 inches of wrought-iron respectively. 
Another remarkable American invention is the 
Maxim automatic machine gun, which is loaded and 
fired by the energy of recoil of a preceding shot, load- 
ing and firing itself in fact after once being started, 
leaving the aiming only to be done. Smoke is con- 
sumed and the report muffled. The cartrid are 
pane side by side in a belt, and are fed into the gun 
y a bell-crank lever, one arm attached to the barrel 
and the other to a slide having two clutches projecting 
downwards, On recoil the clutches move to the right 
and engage a fresh cartridge, and the return of the 
barrel moves the cartridge into a position to be seized 
by acarrier. The first round is fired by hand, the gun 
recoiling opens the breech, withdraws a loaded car- 
tridge from the belt, extracts the empty shell, cocks 
the hammers, compresses a spring which, when the 
recoil is at an end, forces the bheardla heels into the firing 
position, the return of the barrel expelling 
case, pushing the loaded cartri 
closing the h and pulling t 
truly a wonderful piece of mechani 


the empty 
into the breech, 

igger. This is 
t ‘ \ , and the inventor 
is sanguine as to being able to apply the principle to 
large calibres, 

The “ey has been built of a size to fire rifle- 
balls up to a 3-Ib. shell. 

The rifle-calibre gun is shown in Plate XL. 

The outside of the gun is shown in Fig. 1, the fixed 
parts in firing are shown in full lines, excepting the 
crank ACB. The crank is part of the sano system, 
the arm A coming into violent contact with the 
setoeny arm D on firing, A by its shape moving u 
on D with a ually increasing are motion throngh 
about 150°, the most rapid motion being when the toe 
of the arm D bears against the lower part of A, the 
rotary motion being stopped by the arm B takin 
against the spring-buffer E. The spiral-spring F, 

wn dotted, is in a box on the left of the gun-casing. 
¢ spring is extended one inch by the recoil, and the 
chain G is wound up a little at its after end by the 
revolution of the , still further extending the 


A cartridge is | 
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spring. When the handle B is pe tag E the 
spring tends to bring all parts back to firing posi- 
tion, the part H, which stops the crank-handle, 
so made as to er heey rebound. 

I shows the sights, K the feed-box, L the trigger. 

A central nares section is shown in Fig. 2, the 
parts being in the firing position. i 

The lock consists of a firing-pin @, a main-spring b, 
a hammer ¢, and a catch e, all mounted in the detach- 
able belt NNN. When the tri L is pulled the 
rod O is drawn back, and with it the lower end of the 

e, this movement of the catch releasing the 


forward, striking the cartridge and exploding it. ee 
the parts when the breech is Fig. 4 
the parts when at the end of recoil. Figs. 5 and 6 are 


ions corresponding to the outside views of 3 
tod 4 ad Hig. 7 8 perp view comesponing 
to . 4. 

The limit of recoil of the barrel is one inch, but at 
the beginning of recoil the shaft C and the crank 
begin to rotate, and all other movable parts are thus 
drawn away from : The sliding-piece T has 
an undercut groove on its forward face which fits the 
of a cartridge, and in this way serves the double 
purpose of a breech-closure a carrier to transfer 
ea ay from the belt to the gun. As it moves away 
from the barrel it withdraws thet empty cartridge-case 
from the bore and a loaded cartridge from the belt, 
and, as its motion to the rear continues, it passes from 
the guides that sustain it and dro by gravity 
a 


and partly by means of a spring, Pit af a 
as to bring the load idge into line the 
barrel and the empty case into line with the disch: 
tube P. The hammer is cocked through the motion 
of the crank R bringing the connecting-rod S in contact 
with the mer-extension S. The spring brings all 
back into the firing position, as shown in Fig. 3. 
he empty and full cartri are pused into the 
proper the carrier is lifted by the arm U and 
the bell-crank V, the bell-crank being of such shape 
that the lifting ae after the cartridge has been 
thrust home, while the movement of the connecting- 
rod releases the ay er Now if the pressure 
be continued on the lever g the gun will neue Bes, . 
and continue to do so as long as the pressure an 
the ammunition is supplied. _ x 
A safety-catch is fitted, which, when turned out as 
in Fig. 2, makes it impossible to pull the trigger. 
The cartridges, which are placed in a belt, are fed 
into the gun by a bell-crank lever. one end fastened to 
the barrel and the other to a slide having two fin 
extending downwards. When the barrel recoils these 
Sr i move to the right and take hold of a cartridge, 
and, on the return of the barrel, move the cartridge so 
that it can be taken by the carrier. { 
At a recent trial — meee the Austrian 
ernment an average rapidity o r 
pala was obtained, while the ex was being potted 
in every direction permitted by the mounting. In all, 
13,504 rounds were fired, and the gun behaved remark- 
ably well, the loading and firing mechanisms working 
tlessly. The barrel is surrounded by a water- 
et, to keep down the heat, holding water sufficient 
‘or the firing of 1000 rounds in rapid succession. The 
water can be at = renewed in 20 seconds. 


Mr. Maxim has built a rapid-firing qn wherein the 
loading only must be done by hand. When fired, the 
bere] poesia tdiptedh a antennal 4 the breech 


remaining The return to the firing position 
drops the breech-lock, cocks the hammer, and extracts 
the empty case. The insertion of the cartridge brin 
into A alee a mechanism for closing the breech, 
Mr. Maxim has patented also a dynamite gun in which 
an explosive mixture is used to expel th . 
The e is first by a mixture of air 

a volatile hydrocarbon under pressure, and w 
projectile has passed over a little more than-one-quarter 
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the length of the bore a detonating cartridge is ex- 
ploded, exploding in turn the mixture of gases, in- 
creasing the pressure about eight times. : 

The pneumatic torpedo-gun, firing dynamite shells 
by using compressed air instead of gunpowder, invented 
pt. E. L, Zalinski, Fifth artillery, U. 8. A., bids 
fair to take a most important place in future warfare. 
This gun is subject to much adverse criticism, and be- 
cause termed a gun it seems to be the impression that 
this weapon should at once demonstrate its power to 
take the place of all other guns. This it cannot do; it 
has its own place, and that a most important one. Its 
fire is more accurate than that of the mortar and the 


Sepuks Tae ipods cam kandi be crosiirel ct 
0. e can consi ; 
cient ee ile this gun throws 
2-in. was first: built iving satisfaction, a 

oe baths te tho eoriaket 161 wed iota 
of the same year, sigh conclusively that 
containing high explosives could be thrown with 
safety upwards of 2000 yards. In A 1885, an 


8-in. pneumatic was completed and mounted at 
Fort : Was pan hes boon Sted a tinmber of 


times with satisfactory results. Six shots were fired 
20, 1887, at a government schooner called the 
Silliman, resulting in the total destructign of the vessel, 
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drawn from those to restore the pressure in the firin 
reservoir. Compressed air is furnished by means of 
some stan air compressor, the Norwalk machine 
having been used so far. The shellis made of seam- 
less brass as light as is consistent with strength. It is 
kept in the proper trejectory by means of a tail tube 
to which are attached spiral vanes, and it is centred in 
the bore and kept from metallic contact with the same 
by means of pins in the head, by a leather gas-check 
at the rear end of the cylindrical part, and by pro- 
jections rivetted to the spiral vanes of the tail. e 
conical point is made strong enough to resist crushing 
from impact with the water, but so thin as to readily 
crush when striking a solid target. The charge in the 
shell is uncamphorated explosive gelatine with a core of 
dynamite. Handled as carefully as gunpowder, there 
is practically no more danger of accidental explosion. 
A very ingenious electric fuse is fitted to the shell, 
so arranged as to explode after striking a target or de- 
seending below the water, a current being started b 
wetting the elements of a battery carried in the shell 
The dynamite cruiser Vesuvius will carry three of 
these guns, of 15-in. calibre, placed abreast and par- 
allel at a fixed angle. They are about 55 ft. long and 
will throw shells containing 600 lbs. of explosive gela- 
tine to a distance of a mile. Thirty charges are car- 
ried. The guns can be loaded by hydraulic machinery 


The gun-barrel 
metal. 


is properly closed. r 
A complete and accurate control of the range is ob- 


tained Rebar the amount of compressed air 

itted in rear of the and without a change 
on the elevation or pressure. valve admitting air 
a Peete ates noes open’ and closing is regu- 
lated, in addition to ie air can be throttled 


valve rs) 
snisast Of ner pasei 


As 

th with great rapidity, the range can be 
‘Tegy ‘or a moving target than by changing 

elevation of the gun. , 
The compressed air is contained in wrought-iron res- 
from 12 to 16 in. in diameter and about 18 ft. 
g. The reservoir tubes from which the air is drawn 
direetly for firing are called the firing reservoirs. When 
a large number of rounds are required to be fired with 
rapidity an auxiliary storage reservoir is used, 
with air compressed to twice the pressure to 
be used in the gun. each discharge the air is 
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as rapidly as twice a minute. The vessel has twin 
serews and will develop a speed of 21 knots, or about 
25 miles an hour. 

In the preparation of this article the following publica- 
tions have been freely used: The Development of Armor, by 
E. W. Verey ; the Publications of the Intelligence Office of 
the Navy; the Reports of the Fortifications Board, and of 
the Chiefs of Ordnance of the Army and Navy; Roosevelt’s 
Naval War of 1812; Scharf’s History of the Confederate 
States Navy. ({L. N.] 

OREGON, one of the Pacific States, occupies but 
See Vol. Xvit. {ml portion 
p- 822 (p. 845 inclu- 
Am. Rep.) once A 

ed under its 


tains and the Pacific Ocean. \"* 
The word is said to occur first 
in Capt. Jonathan Carver's 
Travels through the Interior 
Parts of North _ America ‘ ; 
(1778), where it denotes a oe river which that 
adventurer had heard the Indians of the er 
Mississippi mention. The Missouri was probably 
Pass but Bryant in his Thanatopsis (1818) 
applied it to the river to which its discoverer, Capt. 
bert Gray, had given the name of his ship Colum- 
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bia in 1792. John Jacob Astor in 1811 established a 
fur-trading station at Astoria on this river, but the 


trading 
post was sold in 1813 to the North-western Far Com- 
pany. Actual settlement by New Englanders began 
in 1832, and a Methodist mission to the Indians was 
planted in 1834 at Salem. : 

Great Britain however put forth claims to the ‘‘ Ore- 
gon quety "’ and the U. 8. Government was remiss in 
repelling them until Dr. be peo loner gm a zealous 
Presbyterian missionary and promoter of immigration. 
crossed the mountains in the winter of 1842-43, and 
proved to the authorities at Washington the true value 
of the territory which they had almost allowed to pass 
under foreign control. e Oregon question was a 
promjnent factor in the presidential contest of 1844, 

mocratic y insisting on extending the claim 
of the United States as far north as 54° 40’ N. lat. 
President Polk's administration, however, compro- 
mised with the British government on the extension of 
the boundary of 49° N. lat. to the Pacific. After the 
acquisition of California by the Mexican war, Oregon 
Territory was organized in 1848. Its limits were re- 
duced in 1853, and in 1859 it was admitted as a State. 

Population.—Oregon at its admission to the Union 
had a population of about 50,000. The State census 
of 1885 gave it a population of 204,051, not counting 
4220 Chinese. In this census the population of Baker 
county is estimated at 7000, the records of the actual 
enumeration having been destroyed by the burning of 
its court-house. The State has received a new impetus 
since the completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
in 1883. Three new counties have been organized, 
Malheur, Morrow, and Wallowa. ; 

Finances.—The gross value of the property in 
the State in 1887 was $120,635,706. The State tax- 
rate for general purposes is 49 cents on each $100, 
for militia 2 cents, and for the State University 1 cent. 
The estimated expenditures for 1888 were $482,709 
against which there was a balance in the treasury of 

71,755. 

Education.—The school in Oregon is from 4 to 
20 years. The following table gives the educational 
statistics of 1887 : 

Males. Females. Total. 


Persons of school-age........... 44,691 42,526 87,217 
Enrolled in public schools....27,183 : 53,025 
Average attendance. ..... ...... 18,973 18,433 f 
Teachers. .......0. socoseee 919 1,170 2,089 
Ave monthly. pay.........- $45.78 $34.79 
Sehoal-houses Keser vcssevess -arase, owes > eadane 1,324 
Enrolled in private schools... 2,505 2,429 4,934 


In 1887 the public school system was extended to in- 
clude the Kindergarten. The receipts from the school 
funds were $669,935. The irreducible school-fund was 
$1,059,409. There are in the State 8 coll with 44 
instructors and 809'students. The State University at 
Eugene City has 184 students enrolled with an ave 
attendance of 110. It has over 40,000 acres of public 
lands, and an endowment of $126,000, and the foals 
lature makes an annual appropriation of $5000. In 
1887 its expenses were $18,285 and the income $21,511. 
The State Agricultural College at Corvallis was founded 
in 1870 by the Methodist Conference but received 
some support from the State. The Conference in 1886 


transferred the property to the State, and the Legis-| h 


lature accepted it on condition that the friends of the 
institution erect suitable buildin The corner-stone 
was laid in Au 
year endeavo 
instructors and 52 students, the annual expenditure 
being 70. It has 90,000 acres from the grant of 
the U. 8. Government, and its fund in 1887 was 
$99,015. There are normal-schools at Ashland, Mon- 
mouth, Drain, and Weston. Among the other educa- 
tional institutions are 40 academies, a school for the 
blind, and one for the deaf and dumb. 

_The Penitentiary in September, 1887, had 267 con- 
victs, being less than the average number. Of these 


1887, but the Conference of that) i 
to recall the gift. This college had 5} j 
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165 were in foundry-work by contract, and 30 
in brick-making. Their pays half the cost of 
their maintenance. The for two years were 


$57,172, and the receipts $36,063. The Insane Asylum 
at Salem, built in 1881-83, half a mile from the peni- 


tentiary, cost $144,000. 
Railvoads—The Oregon aod California Railway 
extends from Portland southward, passing zarong oe 


division runs to Corvallis ; 
its cont ide division is leased to the Southern Pacific 


extends from Portland to Huntington, on the 
border of the State, 404 miles. It th 
0 Short Line, which connects with the 
P. Railroad, to which company the whole is leased. 


The doppeny be authorized the construction of 
miles of roads. 
— Northern Eaone Sates reas Peete 
a ferry at es the foregoing throug 
lines to the east and south, P has a narrow 
@ road 80 miles long on the west side of the 
ette river, with some short branches. 
islation.—At the election in June, 1884, the pro- 
constitutional amendment conferring the right 
of suffrage on women was rejected by a vote of 28.176 
against 11,223, At the election in November, 1887, an 
amendment prohibiting the sale of liquor was sub- 
mitted to the popular vote and defi there bei 
19,973 votes for it and 27 
time the amendment to change the date of the State 


A State Agri pointed in 1885, 
and a nag heap Commission, State Kattroad Commis: 
sion, ani Inspector were appointed in é 
Statistics. —In 1885 there were by the State census 
1,243,904 acres under cultivation; 373,247 cattle; 
165,909 horses ; 3591 mules ;_ 202,612 hogs; 1,636,929 
sheep. In 1887 the State Board of re- 
ported the sheep at 2,593,029. 
The State census of 1885 


377,822 tons ; corn, 273,497 bus. ; b 
3,287,923 Ibs. : flaxseed, 14,262 bus. ; 
Ibs. ; hops, 2,547,378 Ibs. ; potatoes, 2,650,284 bus. ; 
wool, 9,165,830 Ibs. ; apples, 2,005,373 bus. ; plums 
and prunes, 150,306 bus. There were 169,135,726 ft. 
of lumber cut in that year. 

The mineral products for the year 1885 were 29,600 
tons of coal, and 14,965 oz. of gold; the latter is 
probably less than the actual amount obtained, as 
Ot, scones tenants Oe f state in 1887 

e county re secretary 0 in 
gave the follo statistics. There are altogether 
5,874,668 acres d, 


orses and mules are valued at $6,185,037 ; cattle, 
$6,059,134; sheep, $2,504,888; swine, $184,187. 

e salmon fishery is one of the most important 
interests of Oregon. Its growth is seen in the follow- 
ing table 

Year. Boats. Cases, 

SOOM ssriens shea eetteies 2 4,000 $16.00 
1BTO soccse canseccacece viene: 50 =: 150,000 9.00 
1875...» 300 8=—- 875,000 5.60 
1880. 900 530,000 4.80 
1883.. 1700 629,000 4.80 
ist 3 ue a 
1886 .s0000 svvns 0 bn esee eocese 1500 448,500 5.30 
1887 sssssssses speoreeseenee 1400» 879,000 5.96 
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The fishery is thus seen to have reached its height 
in 1883 and to have since declined. The State Fish 
Commission is expected to devise restrictions against 
the excessive capture of fish, which threatens to destroy 

ess. 
Sprains Setar ths Beate Boned of atocivure 
pre y the State of Agriculture 
and published by the State (Salem, 1888). (J. ©. 1.) 

O'REILLY, Joun Boyte, poet and journalist, was 
born at Dowth Castle, county Meath, Ireland, in 1844. 
He became a reporter for English papers, but in 1863 
enli in ‘enth Hussars, for the purpose of prop- 
agating Fenianism. He was detected, convicted, and 

tenced to penal servitude for twenty years. After 
spending some time in prisons he was, in 
1867, banished to Western Australia. From this land 
of exile, in 1869, he departed at night in an open boat 
a —— companion seg food M4 oo Macon 
ys exposure to the perils of the sea he was 
taken aboard an American whaler. He was carried to 
r and thence quickly made his way to the 
States. In 1870 he me conn with 
the Boston Pilot, of which he is now editor. He has 
— Songs of the Isles, Moondyne, and other 
s. 


ey 


eed in command of 


ree 
what he 
difficult, he determined to sail 


n attacked by the natives. On returning to 
pain in 1541 he told of a country inhabited by women 


warriors. Obtaining a commission to conquer and colo- 

nize El Dorado he organized an expedition, which 

pos very unfortunate. After entering the Amazon 
died of a fever. 


ORELLI, Joann Kaspar (1787-1849), a Swiss 
philologist, was born at Zurich, Feb. 13, 1787. He 
at the university of that city and studied 

. _While pastor at Bergamo he preached in 
German, French, and Italian. In 1813 he became a 
teacher of classics at Coire, and in 1819 was made pro- 
fessor of hermeneutics and rhetoric at Zurich. He Ned 


‘ollectio (2 vols. 1828). 
C y nfined to organ-building 
in America. The art of organ-building 
in this country was until recent years 
in a rather crude state. Wm. M. 
z Goodrich (1777-1833) was the first 
native organ-builder | ied the name, although 
others were in the business before him. e 
organ made by Edward Bromfield in Boston in 1745 
was the first one built in this country. Thomas John- 
ston was also makin in Boston soon after, an 
he was by Fedak Leavitt. Henry Pratt 
satan. Dorie i) Doe ig the early part of this 

2 g this pe owever, foreign organs, 
sf which the importation had begun as early as 1713, 
were still in demand. 

Irich came to Boston in 1799, and there followed 
his business until his death. _ He built his first organ in 
1805, and had such success that, notwithstanding the 
existing prejudice against American work, but few 
organs were im during this time. His brother 

after working with him for some time, set 
up on his own account. Thomas Appleton, who 
entered William Goodrich’s employ in 1807, subse- 
quently aleo went into business for himself, first’in part- 


reached the mouth, having fre- | G 


d| Cathedral of the Holy Cross, 
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nership with Messrs. Hoyt and Babcock, and later 
alone. A little before 1830 the art of organ-buildin 
began to receive a new impulse. The brothers, Elias an 
George G. Hook, began business in Boston about this 
time, and soon took a larg position among Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 1853 Wm. Nutting, Jr., estab- 
lished himself at Bellows Falls, Vt., and at the same 
time there were four large factories in Boston—Apple- 
ton’s, Simmons’, Hook’s, and Stevens’. Up to this 
time, however, but few attempts had been made to 
improve either tone or mechanism of the organ. It 
was the interest excited by the erection of the excellent 
organ in the Music Hall, Boston, that did much to 
bring about a complete change of affairs. This large 
instrument, built by E. F. Walcker & Son, of Lud- 
wigsburg, Wiirtemberg, was begun in 1857 and fin- 
ished in 1863. The American builders, having once 
recognized the necessity of producing better work, 
soon began to introduce many and important improve- 
ments, and it was not long before they could com- 
pete successfully with the European manufacturers. 

Two of the best-known houses to-day are those of 
Roosevelt and Jardine, both of New York. Hilborne 
Lewis Roosevelt (1849-1886) began business in New 
York in 1872. e made some notable improvements 
in the art of organ-building. By his construction of 
the wind-chest each pipe has its own valve, actuated 
by compressed air. The ‘‘automatic adjustable com- 
bination ’’ enables the Bare to place any required 
combination of stops under immediate control, and to 
alter such combination as frequently as desired. The 
electric action was first employed by Roosevelt in 1869 
when he was with Hall & Labagh, of New York, an 
has subsequently been frequently employed. His 
brother Frank him in 1887. Among the 
numerous instruments built by this firm are those in 

race Church, New York (1878); Chickering Hall, 
New York; Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden 
City, L. L. Ui time 106 stops; St. Thomas’ Church, 
New York (1881-3), 56 stops; Church of the Incar- 
nation, New York (1883), 50 stops; First Congrega- 
tional Church, Great mage Mass. (1883), 60 
stops; Calvary Church, New ork (1887); and the 
organ built for the United States Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, now owned by the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics’ Association. 

Mr. George Jardine (1801-1883), the founder of the 
house of George Jardine & Son, established himself in 
New York as early as 1836. He introduced various 
improvements, among which are the ‘ pneumatic 
vacuum pallets.’’ In 1860 he took his son Edward G. 
into partnership. This firm has also built a large 
number of instruments, notably those in the New York 
Cathedral (60 stops) ; St. George’s Church, New 
York (80 stops) ; oar Tabernacle (70 stops) ; 
St, Agnes Church, Brooklyn (70 stops); Pittsburg 
Cathedral ; Trinity Church, San Francisco; Mobile 
Cathedral ; and Christ Church, New Orleans. 

The firm of Hook & Hastings was founded by the 
brothers Hook in 1827. Mr. F. H. Hastings first en- 
gaged with them in 1855, became a partner in 1865, 
and now su them. The principal instruments 
that have come from this “who, Bare the organ in the 

oston (1875), with 3 
manuals and 83 stops; that in the Music Hall, Cincin- 
nati (1878), 4 manuals, 96 stops; and that in Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston (1880), 4 manuals, 65 stops. 
Another well-known Boston firm is that of eS 
Plaisted & Co. It was founded in 1869 by J. H. 
Willeox, George 8. Hutchings, Mark H. Plaisted, 
and G. V. Nordstrom, all of whom had been pre- 
viously connected with Hook & Hastings. The firm- 
name was at first ‘J. H. Willcox & Co.,” which, in 
1872, was changed for the present name. These build- 
ers have eee organs for Christ Church, Baltimore, 
Md. ; St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia; Old South 
Church, Boston; Church of Immaculate Conception, 
Lowell, Mass. ; and numerous others. Other notable 
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ork .&C 
Emanuel, New York, by Hall & Labagh. Mention 
should also be made of the organ in the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral at Mont the work of Samuel 
Russell Warren (1809-82) of that city, who formerly 
worked in Boston. a 
As in other arts, so too in that of organ-building, 
America has made great strides in advance, and in the 
production of such excellent instruments as those 
mentioned, our native builders have shown their 
ability to compete successfully with the best foreign 
manufacturers. _ &LW.), 
ORGAN, REED. It appears that instruments in 
‘which ‘free reeds'’ were used were made in this 
country quite early in the present century. Aaron 
Merrill Peasley, in 1818, obtained a patent for reed 
instruments ; this patent is now in the possession of 
the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co. J. H. 
Bazin, of Canton, Mass., is also named as an inventor 
in this connection. The instruments manufactured at 
this time were, of course, imperfect and defective in 
construction. The earliest forms of an organ with 
free reeds and without pipes, the bellows being worked 
by the foot, were the ‘‘seraphine”’ and the ‘‘ melodeon.”’ 
The latter was first introduced about 1840, and two 
of the best-known firms engaged in its manufacture 
were those of Carhart & Needham, and George A. 
Prince & Co., both of Buffalo, N. Y. One form of 
this instrument, the harmonium, appears to have been 
invented by Debain of Paris, and improved by Alex- 
andre, whose name it bore in this country. Until 
the introduction of the perfected reed organ, in 1861, 
the melodeon was very popular in this country, see 
its faults, and, amongst others, the firm of Geo. 
Prince & Co., which dissolved in 1875, manufactured 
many thousands of these instruments. Jeremiah Car- 
hart, about 1836, made several improvements, notab! 
the plan of acting on the reeds by suction instead o 
blowing, which Peasley had spoken of in his patent. 
This is a characteristic feature of the American organ, 
the foreign instruments being worked by force 
bellows. Carhart’s partner, P. Needham, also 
made some improvements. But the most important 
improvement, and the one which has contributed greatly 
to the present perfection of these instruments, an 
their consequent popularity, was the discovery that by 
twisting and bending the in various ways 
gaits of tone was greatly modified and impor 
his discovery was made in 1848 by Emmons Hamlin, 
then a workman in the factory of Prince & Co. In 
1854 he and Henry Mason, a son of Lowell Mason, 
began the business of the firm which in 1868 took the 
name of the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. Under the 
inventor's eye this newly-discovered art of ‘* voicing 
"’ was carried to great perfection. In 1861 the 
firm first. introduced the American cabinet or parlér 
organ in its present form. The excellent instruments 
produced by the firm have placed it in the foremost 
rank of American reed organ manufactures. The 
factories of the firm are located at Cambridgeport, 
Mass., and the home office in Boston, with ye 
offices in other cities, and agencies all over the world. 
The name in 1882 was clianged to the Mason 
Hamlin Piano and Organ Co. Another well-known 
firm is that of Jacob Estey & Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 
The business was begun in 1846, by two gentlemen, 
in a building owned by Jacob Estey. In 1852 the 
concern passed into the hands of Mr. Estey. The in- 
struments of this firm are also well known in this 
country and abroad, and rank among the best. The 
firm of Wileox & White, of Meriden, Conn., was 
formed in 1876. The business grew rapidly, and their 
organs are now favorably known the world over. 
Numerous other manufacturers are also engaged in 
this business in the United States. The many im- 
provements which have been applied by American 
makers have resulted in producing an instrument 


organs in thi those in St. Bartholomew’s, | 
New Y ‘eo Hk 8. Odell : and Temple jas in the United 
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which is extensively used in foreign countries as well 
them 


all styles and sizes, some of 
three manuals, being then almost equal to 
organs in power and resource. 
the instrument has attained through 
introduced is very great, and it been 

that there are now more than 80,000 cabinet or parlor 
organs, under various names, made and sold yearly in 
the United States alone, by about 250 makers. 


(F. L. Ww.) 
ORIOLE. The so-called orioles of America are, as 
i all ists, of a fam- 


ag 868 orioles of 


EncycLop@pta Brirannica under 


strict] 

d i i th i Sturnide 
othe Out Wor, Ao the Tate An 

ri are ur 
Reds gprs ee (q. v.), troopials, an Be - 
te ee ae Ray i. 

» 8) ti vi bscure, 

not intangible, Wi nasoan some of + ty like the 


bobolink, or reed-bird, might almost as well he classed 
er peter ghey wig loacei ye Be Pn 

some of the ly approach pretty to 
the crows in many of therr characters. The sub- 
family, Icterine, contains those species more properly 
called orioles. 3 . 

The most common North American oriole is Jcterus 
spurius, the orchard oriole, or “ Baltimore 
bird,’ as it is sometimes unjustly called. This rather 
plain bird is found in ail parts of this country and is 
well known for its eae ig. Ri and somewhat 
paren nest. The splendid Baltimore oriole (J. gal- 

ula) takes its name from the black-and-o livery 
of the. Calvert family, to which the Lords Baltimore 
belonged. The male is, as usual among birds, far 
more showy than his modest spouse. There is much 
difference, however, among the males of this species, 
some of which have a very gorgeous coloration, whi 
others are comparatively plain. Among the popular 
names for this favorite are golden robin, firebird, fire 
ecactlid. wad heabanal tise ast evuses Daneel temas 
its well-known it of constructing a bag-like, pen- 
dent, and well-woven nest at the extremity of some 

vaying branch. It is a persistent and noisy singer, 

Hustiee went thts specion i peasinond ly Se aL 

er west this species is rep y D. 
Bullock’s oriole, a larger but not dissimilar species. 
In the extreme South-west and on the Mexican 
frontier peek find the hooded scl (L. onene whose 

ring 18s orange of -varying but showy tin 
mixed with black. In the same region are found 2 
is the ** Paris brothers’ oriole,’’ and the very 
arge and handsome [. halus, the black- 
headed or Audubon’s oriole. In Mexico it is highly 
prized as a cage-bird, and its singing is said to be re- 


markably fine. .) 
ORR, James. LAWRENCE (1822-1873), statesman, 
was born at Craytonville, 8. C., Mey 12, 1822. He 
graduated at the University of Virginia in 1842, 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1843, He 
entered on practice at Anderson, 8. 


Convention at Charleston in May, 1851. He was 
chosen Speaker of the House of Hectensaisiinns in 
1857. After the election of Lincoln to the presidency 


he became an advocate of immediate secession, and as 
such took part in the South Carolina Convention in 
December, 1860, He was then appointed one 

three commissioners to Washington to treat with the 


- 
- Nes 
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Federal government for the surrender of the U. S. 
forts in Charleston harbor. Although not officially 
received Pres. Buchanan, their mission was not 
without effect. After the Confederate government 
was formed, Orr was el to the Senate and there 
remained till the end of the war. Acquiescing in the 
result he was made governor of South Carolina in 
1866, and held that position till 1869. He was ap- 

inted U.S. circuit judge in 1870, and was sent as 
b 8s. cae Ale ns in 1873. He died at St. 

Sonn 5, 3. 

ORTON, James (1830-1877), an American natur- 


_ was born pipes BS nee 2, ye 
graduated at Williams in and at 
yom Theological Semi “ta 1858. After fs 


’s travel in Europe and Asia Minor he became a 
Tmaregualmelios minister. In 1866 he was made an 
instructor in natural science in Rochester University, 
and in 1867 he led the Williams ge Expedition 
which Amazon. He was made 


Treasures ; How and where to them (1872). i 
Education of Women (1873); Comparative Zotlogy 


(1874). 
OS AGE ORANGE. This is the common title of 
Maclura aurantiaca, known also by the French title 
of Bois d’ Are, a tree native to the contiguous portions 
‘Arkanses, Texas, and the Indian Territory, but 
which is coming largely into use as a hedge material 
in other States. It is extensively planted 5 hedges 
in the West, and to some extent in the Kast, and when 
kept properly clipped serves this purpose excellently. 
As a tree it attains a height of 50 feet and a diameter 
of 2 feet, being most common and prolific in the Red 
River Valley of the Indian Territory. Its wood is 


heayy, exceedingly hard, close-grained, strong, and 
flexible of a satiny surface, and Saneptite of : u- 
tiful Its color is a bright , Which turns 


on exposure. It is very durable in contact with 


brown 
the and is used largely for fence-posts, paving- 
Hc alates Soll Wiieel stock. tnd 
a tribe of American Indians of the Da- 
kota a were known in the seventeenth century as 
on the Missouri and being allied with the Illinois. 
to have assisted the French against 
mies, the Foxes, in 1712, and some 
; taken to France in 1726. They 
aid the French until the _— of this 
in America. rly in the 


iver. By a treaty 

L ceded some of their 
tribes afterwards repudiated the treaty. 
But as they were driven out by the whites, they en- 
in warfare with the Cherokees and other tribes. 
treaties eran were no better kept than 

the first. They lived by plundering, and resisted all 
efforts to civilize or Christianize them. The border 
war in Kansas and the civil war had a disastrous effect 
upon , Since they sided with the Confederacy. 
After the war efforts were made to induce them to 
remove to Indian a Finally this was effected 
in 1872, but they were rived of their cattle and 
other property. nm they were settled in their 
reservation, north of the Cherokee country and west 
of 96° N. lat., Pres. Grant, in carrying out his “‘ Peace 
” assigned this tribe to the Society of Friends. 

have been established and agriculture en- 
with effect. Capt. C. H. Potter 
reported —, in 1887 as rich and ) sapenag They 
receive over uarterly per capita from the interest 
on the ied: e number on the reservation was 
men, 399 women, 391 children ; total,1193. 


: 


a 
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OSCAR IL, Freprric Eng of Sweden and Nor- 
way, was born at Stockholm, Jan. 21, 1829. In his 
_— he served in the navy. He was educated at the 

niversity of Upsal, under the historian Carlson, and 
travelled on the Continent. He succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his brother Charles, Sept. 18, 
1872. lined go the army and the railroads. In 
1873 he visited Norwegian Lapland, and in 1875 the 
emperors of Germany and Russia. He sent his son to 
travel through Europe and to visit the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia. King Oscar has fine lit- 
erary taste, and has published translations of Goethe’s 
Faust and Tasso. He is also the author of a sketch 
of Charles XII. and of a volume of poems. 

OSCEOLA (1804-1838), Indian warrior, was born 
on the Chattahoochee River, Ga., in 1804. His name 
means “Black drink,” and was given to denote his 
courage, as shown by his drinking that nauseous mix- 
ture. He was the son of William Powell, an English- 
man, by an Indian mother. Larly distinguished in 
the dances, games, and athletic exercises of the Semi- 
noles, he gained great influence in the tribe, and 
opposed the cession of its lands in Florida. His wife 
was the erate of a fugitive slave, and in 1835 was ~ 
herself seized as a slave. Osceola then demanded her 
return from Col. Thompson, the U.S. agent at Fort 
King, but the latter, resenting his language, ordered 
him to be confined in irons for six days. In December, 
six months later, Osceola avenged this injury by killing 
Thompson and others. He then entered upon a vigor- 
ous warfare against the whites, massacred og ems 
and his command, and fought Gen. Clinch at Withla- 
coochie. He also had several encounters with Gen. 
Gaines, and made attacks on Forts nag and 
Drane. At last, while holding a conference -with Gen. 
Jesup under a of truce, near St. Augustine, Oct. 
22, 1837, he was treacherously seized, and was there- 
after imprisoned at Fort Moultrie, 8. C., where he 
died Jan. 30, 1838. 

OSGOOD, Frances Sargent (1811-1850), poet, 
was born at Boston, June 18, 1811, being the daughter 
of Joseph Lock, a merchant. She attracted the notice 
of Mrs. L. M. Child, and contributed to her Juvenile 
Miscellany. In 1835 she was married to Samuel Still- 
man Osgood, a portrait-painter, with whom she visited 
London. There she contributed to periodicals, and 
published A Wreath of Wild Flowers from New 
England (1839) and Elfrida, a drama (1839). After 
her return to ton she published The ry of 
Flowers (1840) and The Floral Offering. A complete 
collection of her poems appeared in 1849. She died 
at Hingham, Mass., May 12, 1850. A Memorial by 
R. W. Griswold was published in 1851. 

OSHKOSH, 4 city of Wisconsin, the county-seat 
of Winnebago co., is 85 miles N. W. of Milwaukee, on 
both banks of the Fox River, which here expands into. 
Lake Winnebago. The lake is 30 miles long and from 
12 to 15 miles wide, and with the Fox and Wisconsin, 
which are connected by a short canal, forms a water- 
route between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi. 
Oshkosh has a lake frontage of nearly 4 miles, towards 
which its surface slopes gradually, giving excellent 
drainage. The Fox River is spanned by 3 wagon-draw- 
bridges and 3 railroad-bridges. Four railroads pass 
through the city. Oshkosh has a U. 8. government 
building, a fine city-hall, county court-house, Masonic 
temple, exposition building, 2 opera-houses, and other 
buildings of attractive architecture ; 24 church edifices, 
a State normal school, a high-school, a business college, 
8 public schools, and 8 private and parochial schools. 
There are 5 hotels, 2 national banks, 1 State bank, 2 
daily and 4 weekly newspapers. The chief industry is 
in lumber, logs being floated from the northern pineries 
down Wolf and Fox Rivers. There are about 15 large 
saw-mills at Oshkosh, and factories which produce 
one-tenth of all the doors and sashes made in the 
United States. There are also several large furniture- 
factories, 4 extensive carriage-factories, the largest 
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match-factory in the world, 3 foundries and machine- 
shops, 3 soap-factories, ge anh ca rg Ur map 
business portion of the city is built chiefly of 
brick. The streets are lighted by electricity, but gas 
is ased by private consumers. e water is supplied 
he Ho y system from a cluster of artesian wells. 
assessed valuation of property is about $8,000,000. 
The bonded debt is $143,000, and the yearly expenses 
exceed $200,000. 

This locality was traversed by the early French ex- 
plorers and missionaries, but the first permanent white 
settlement was made by New Englanders in 1836. 
The city was incorporated in April, 1853. In 1859 the 
entire town was destroyed by fire ; in 1874 the extreme 
northern portion was swept away, and in the next year 
all of the city north of Fox River was consumed, the 
loss being about $3,000,000. In 1885 part of the 
suburbs was destroyed be | acyclone, The population 
in 1880 was 15,748, and in 1888 it is estimated at 
25,000. (c. Ww. B.) 

OSKALOOSA, a city of Towa, county-seat of Ma- 
haska co., is 60 miles east of Des Moines, on the 8. W. 
branch of the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Rail- 
road and the Central Railroad of Iowa. Oskaloosa is 
at the centre of the Iowa bituminous coal-fields. It 
has a fine court-house, which cost $150,000, an opera- 
house, 4 hotels, 2 national banks, 2 other banks, 1 
daily and 3 weekly newspapers, 9 churches, 5 schools, 
and 3 colleges. The industrial works comprise 2 
foundries, electric manufacturing, boiler-works, brid 
works, and flouring-mills. The city is lighted with 

and electricity, and has a park and water-works. 
Tes property is at $1,200,000, but is worth 
four times as much. The public debt is $45,000, and 
the yearly expenses about $21,000. Oskaloosa was 
settled in 1844 and incorporated in 1848. The popu- 
lation in 1880 was 4598, but now exceeds 7000. 

OSMAN Pacua, a Turkish general, was born at 
Tokat, Asia Minor, in 1832. Having been educated 
at the military school at Constantinople, he entered 
the cavalry in 1854, and served under Omar Pacha. 
In 1860 he was engaged in Syria and in 1867 in Crete, 
where he became lieutenant-colonel. In 1874 he was 
made brigadier-general after taking part in the expe- 
dition to Yemen. He was afterwards placed in cha 
of the operations against the Servians. After the 
Russians in 1877 had crossed the Danube, Osman 
Pacha defeated their Ninth corps near Plevna, and 
then thoroughly fortified that city. On Sept. 14th he 
repulsed the Russian besiegers with a loss of 20,000 
men. On Dec. 10th he made a goles but unsuccess- 
ful effort to break through the Russian lines. Being 
wounded he was obliged to capitulate erin 
40,000 men and 400 cannon. is skilful conduct o 
the siege had given him fame as an engineer and com- 
mander, After the war, in March, 1878, the reorgan- 
ization of the Turkish army was entrusted to him. 
He was le minister of war, commander of the im- 
perial , and chief of the artillery. is influence 
with the sultan was, for a time, very great in spite of 
the jealousy of other ministers, but in 1880 he re- 

and retired to private life. 

OSWEGO, a city of New York, county-seat of Os- 
wego co., is on the 8.E. shore of Lake Ontario, at the 
mouth of the Oswego River, here crossed by three 
iron bridges. It is 35 miles N.N.W. of Syracuse, 
with which it is connected both by railroad and canal. 
Its site is elevated, and towards the south there is a 
bluff rising 160 ft. above the lake. The principal edi- 
fices are the U. 8. government building, court-house, 
city-hall, the State armory, and some ehurches. Os- 
wego has 5 national banks besides other banks, 20 
churches, normal, training and graded schools, 2 daily 
and 3 weekly newspapers. It is the chief port on 
Lake Ontario, and has a large breakwater, 4 miles of 
wharves, and 12 grain-elevators. Grain and lumber 
are the chief imports and coal, flour, and salt the ex- 
ports. Within the limits of the city the Oswego 
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River has a fall of 34 feet, and there are 6 dams to. 
assist the canal navigation. The it water- 


wer has rendered Oswego a noted manu 
tity. The starch-factory. is the inthe sont 


occupying 10 acres of ground and having 
seven stories high. There are also flour-mills, iron- 
foundries, machine-shops, ship-yards, ear-shops, knitt- 


ing-mills, ete. Fort rego was built in 1727, and 
was noted in the French Indian war. In 1814 it 
was captured by the British. In 1828 the village was 
incorporated, and in 1848 it was made a city. In 18807 


ia ep ion was 21,116. 

S, Harrison Gray (1765-1848), Federalist, 
was son of Samuel Alldyne Otis (1740-1814), who 
was secretary of the U. 8. Senate from 1789 to 1814, 
and nephew of James Otis (for whom see Encycio- 
pzpIA Brrrannica). He was born at Boston Oct. 8, 
1765, graduated at Harvard College in 1783, and was 
admitted to ne Dek p hacia sag ago i the State 

slature and in ngress, 1 he was a 

notated UB district attoroey for Maneach a. 


soon re-entered the State and presided in 
turn over each branch until 1811. With his party he 
opposed the war with En , and he took’a promi- 


nent part in the Hartford Convention, of which he 
afterwards published a Defence (1824). Meantime he 
had been a judge of the court of common pleas and 
in 1818 had been again elected to Con is 
pense service was as mayor of Boston in 1829, but he 
ived nearly twenty years longer, and died in that city 
Oct. 28, 1848. 
OTTAWA, a city of Illinois, county-seat of La 
Salle co., is at the confluence of the Fox and Illinois 
Rivers, 82 miles 8. W. of Chicago, on the Chicoua, 
Rock d, and Pacific Railroad, and on a branch o 
the yas 2 Burlington, and Quincy Railroad. There 
are three bridges across the Fox River and_two across 
the Illinois, besides the bridges over the Lllinois and 
Michigan Canal. The city has a State Supreme court- 
house, a county court-house, 2 national 7 
w and 2 daily pa 6 hotels, 12 churches, 8 
schools besides the high-school, and the Reddick 
Library. The abundant cages atid white sand in the 
vicinity gives facilities for glass-making, there being 
6 furnaces, one of which produces the Bastie lamp- 
chimneys. ere are also tile-works, fire-proofing- 
factories, flour-mills, a foundry, and manufactories of 
icultural implements, wagons, organs, and pianos. 
Ottawa is beautifully situated on a level plateau about 
30 ft. above the river, has excellent drain: an 
abundant water supply, both from a natural reservoir 
formed by a gravel on the south side of the city 
and from numerous artesian wells. These wells, hav- 
ing an average depth of 350 ft., give a supply of 50 
pans each per minute. The analysis of the wa 
mineral spring, by Prof. Benjamin Silliman, showed it 
in 1830, incorporated in 


fairly equal in bromine and iodine to the 
Springs. Ottawa was settled 
1838 asa vilegs and in 1853 asacity. It is lighted 
with gas and electric light. Its property is valued at 
$1,250,000, and its city debt is $17,500; the yearly 
disbursements are about $50,000. Its population in 
1880 was 7834. 
OTTER. ip eed a. es Feome groan, 
nhydra lutris, it sullicient to 
Sey rd Am, add that their furs at present com- 
sep.) P. mand an exceedingly high price, the 
ree rincipal market or port for their col- 
lection and shipment being the little town of Belk- 
ofsky in Alaska, though considerable numbers are taken 
in some years much farther to the south, — 
The most common otter of North America is Dutra 
egnadenss, a true otter, mae larger than the. oan. 
in uropean 8} pecimens measuring five 
feet from the end of the nose to the tip of the tail are 
not uncommon in remote places. This species ranges 
throughout North America, but is exceedi rare 
in well-se districts, Some have classed L, 
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- ealifornica of the Pacific coast, and even one or more 
of the rather numerous but imperfectly known South 
American species of otter, as mere variants of the 
species. The common otter is chiefly hunted in win- 
ter, when its fur is at its best. It is fond of the 
amusement of sliding down-hill upon the belly, an 
amusement which it practices in winter upon the snow 
and ice and in summer upon some steep bank which 
slopes into a pool or deep stream. Unlike some of 
the other otters, it is a swiftrunner. It lives upon 
fish and is seldom seen far from the water. It is cun- 


ning in pursuit, and when brought to bay will fight 
with great co , often proving itself a formidable 
antagonist toa orman. It is generally taken in 


steel traps. Besides the interesting and little-studied 
otters of coum America allusion may here be i made to 
the i, heironectes ype of Sou erica, 
called the oe eth otter” i eh Guiana. It is de- 
cidedly otter-like in its habits, but in reality it is only 
a semi-aquatic opossum, being one of the most 
ictly aquatic marsupials anywhere known. It may 
be that a certain proportion of the otter skins 
of commerce are furnis by the strongly aberrant 
— which are found in Southern Asia, but their 
ins are small and the pelage is said to be 
poor. (c. W. G.) 
OTTERBEIN, Pari Wii11AM (1726-1813), the 
founder of the Churen of the United Brethren in 
Christ, was born at Dillenburg, Germany, June 4 
1726. He was ordained as a minister of the Reformed 
Church at Herborn in 1749, but in 1752 followed the 
eall of Rev. Michael Schlatter to become a missionary 
to the German settlers in America. He took charge of 
the church at Lancaster, Pa., but being disheartened 
by the poe indifference to religion he was led to 
join with Christians of other denominations in religious 
meetings held in the In 1758 he removed to 
Tulpehocken, Pa., afterwards to Frederick, Md., 
and to York, Pa. In 1774 he took charge of an in- 
Pe tae ee coeeeition at Baltimore. He had sought 
fellowship in his spiritual views among the ministers 
of other denominations, and he fraternized especially 
with Asbury and with Martin Bohm. In 1784 he 
assisted Dr. Coke in ordaining Asbury as the first bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1800 a con- 
ference called by him at Baltimore was attended by 
thirteen ministers, who formed the Society of the 
United Brethren in Christ. Although this eventually 


es. 


ea denomination, Otterbein is said 
never to have left the communion of the German Re- 
formed Church. Meantime he and Bohm were rec- 


ognized as its superintendents and have been called 
ee though that title seems not to have been used 
till r Otterbein’s death. He died at Baltimore, 


Nov. 17, 1813. See Li P. W. Otterbein, b 
Rey. A. W pated 4 


OTTUMWA, a city of Iowa, the county-seat of 
apello co., is on Moines river, 76 miles W. 
of Burlington. The county was opened for settlement 
the removal of the Sac and Fox Indians in 1843. 
umwa was incorporated as a city in 1857 and then 
occupied a narrow strip of flat land between the river 
and the bluffs. This land is now covered by solid brick 
business blocks, while the residence portion of the 
town spreads out over the bluffs which attain an aver- 
age elevation of about 150 feet. The town originally 
lay entirely east of the river, but in 1884 the city limits 
were extended and the west side has a population o 
about 1500. The length of the city along the river is 
about three miles. Its population in 1885 by the 
State census was 10,506. 4 is well supplied in the 
way of transportation facilities, being on the main line 
of the Chicago, Burlington, and Guiney Railroad, also 
on Kansas City branch of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul Railroad, and is the terminus of the 
Central Iowa and Wabash roads. Its other roads are 
the Keokuk and Des Moines branch of the Chicago, 
Rock Island, and Pacific and the Ottumwa and Kirk- 
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ville, a short coal-road. A Union passenger depot has 
been built at_a cost of $125,000. This point of the 
Des Moines River was known to the Indians as 
“‘ Ottumwa-e-noch,”’ signifying ‘‘swift water ford,’’ the 
river at that time falling six feet over a rock bottom 
in the course of a half mile. In 1876 advantage was 
taken of this fall, and at an sspene of about $150,000 
extensive dams were put in and abundant water-power 
obtained. The other advantages of the site, cheap 
coal (bituminous), excellent building stone, and the 
railroad facilities, have given an impetus to manufac- 
turing. Among the industrial works are a starch-mill, 
linseed-oil-mill, 2 iron- and_brass-foundries, a ruffler- 
factory, 2 machine-shops, plow-, cutlery-, and screen- 
factories, planing-mills, 2 furniture-factories, 2 boiler- 
works, 2 cooper-shops, 2 flour-milis, mining-drills, and 
bridge-works. There is also located here the second 
largest pork-packing-house in Iowa, killing 150,000 
hogs a year. Ottumwa is also the centre of a large 
jobbing trade. 

The public school system of the city comprises 4 
buildings on the east side and one on the west side, 
erected at a cost of $125,000. There is also a large 
Catholic academy, a normal school, and a business col- 
lege. There are 15 churches, 2 opera-houses, 3 national 
banks, 6 hotels, and 2 daily and 6 weekly papers. 

The city has excellent water-works, affording excep- 
tional fire protection, gas, and are and incandescent 
electric lights. There are six miles of street railway, 
operated by three companies. The system of sewer- 
age is very complete. 

The assessed valuation of city Peet is $3,000,000, 
about one-third its actual value. e debt is $54,000, 
and the expenses of the city in 1886 were $40,378. 
Ottumwa is in the heart of the Iowa coal-fields and is 
built over a 44-foot vein of coal. (A. H. BL) 

OUSELEY, Sm Freperick Artuur GorE, an 
English musician, was born at London, Aug. 12, 1825, 
being the only son of Sir Gore Ouseley (1768-1844), 
ambassador to Persia and Oriental scholar. He a - 
uated at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1846, took orders, 
and was curate of the Church of St. Barnabas, Lon- 
don, in 1849-50. He had also devoted himself to the 
study of music and received the degree of B. Mus. in 
1850 and that of D. Mus. in 1854. For the latter he 

repared an oratorio, Zhe Martyrdom of St. Polycarp. 

e was made precentor of Hereford Cathedral in 1855, 
and also professor of music at_ Oxford, succeeding Sir 
Henry R. Bishop. From his means he built the 
Church of St. Michael, at Tenbury, of which he was 
first vicar. He is also warden of St. Michael’ s College, 
which had grown out of his labors as choir-master. 
He is noted for his attainments in music, and has pub- 
lished many anthems, the oratorio of Hagar, and 
standard treatises on Harmony (1869), on F and 
Counterpoint (1869), and Form in Musie (1875). 
He has also edited valuable collections of ca edral 
music. 

OWEGO, a vba of New York, county-seat of 
Tioga co., is on the Susquehanna River, at the mouth 
of Owego creek, 37 miles east of Elmira. The Erie 
Railroad is here crossed by the Southern Central and 
connects with the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western. 
Owego has a fine court-house, 2 national banks, 8 
churches, an academy, and graded schools, 3 weekly 
newspapers. The industrial works comprise a piano- 
factory, carriage-works, flour-mills, and manufactories 


f|of soap, leather, etc. Its population in 1880 was 


5525. ; 

OWEN, Davin Date (1807-1860), geologist, was 
born in Lanarkshire, Scotland, June 24, 1807. He was 
a son of the socialist, Robert Owen (1771-1858), for 
whom see EncycLtopaprA Brrrannica. David was 
educated with his brother at Fellenberg’s school at 
Hofwyl, Switzerland, and in 1825 settled with his father 
at New Harmony, Ind. He afterwards went to Ger- 
many to study natural science, and in 1833 returned to 


Indiana. Jn 1837 he was appointed by the Legislature 
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to make a geological survey of that State, and subse- 
quently he was employed - U, 8. government in 
logical surveys in Lowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
The results were published in 1852. His surveys of 
Kentucky and Arkansas were conducted under’ the 
direction of those States, and he was also employed by 
individuals and companies in examination of s 
districts. He died at New Harmony, Ind., Nov. 13, 


1860. 

His brother, Rosert Date Owen (1801-1877), 
became especially noted as an advocate of spiritualism. 
He was born at Glasgow, Nov. 7, 1801, but spent his 
early years at New Lanark, and three years in Switzer- 
land.” He went with his father to the United States 
in 1825, and took in the r N 
Harmony, Ind. In 1828, for the promotion of infi- 
delity, he established at New York a weekly paper 
called The Free Inquirer. While a member of the 
Indiana Legislature, 1835-38, he did much to promote 
common schools, and in Congress, 1843-47, he took 
part in organizing the Smithsonian Institution. In 
1850 he served in the convention for the revision of the 
Constitution of Indiana, and secured for married 
women the control of their property. From 1853 to 
1858 he was at Naples, at first as U. 8. chargé 
d affaires, afterwards as minister. During the civil 
war he supported the cause of the Union, and ge 
the emancipation of the slaves. He was employed by 
the government on important commissions relating to 
the men and to ordnance stores. His later years 
were devoted to the propagcs of spiritualism. He 
died at Lake Goons N. Y., June 24, 1877. His 
principal works are Footfalls on the Boundary of An- 
other World (1860); The Debatable Land between this 
World and the Next (1872), and Threading my Way 
(1874), the last being an autobiography of twenty- 
seven years. 

OWEN, Joun Jason (1803-1869), an American 
educator, was born at Colebrook, Conn., Aug. 13, 1803. 
He graduated at Middlebury College, Vt., in 1829, 
and studied theology at Andover. ‘Although he en- 
tered the Presbyterian ministry, he was never pastor, 
his life being devoted to teaching and editing the 
classics. He was principal of the Cornelius Institute, 
New York, from 1836 to 1848, when he was made 
professor of Greek and Latin in the New York Free 
Academy. While he was vice-president of this insti- 
tution its name was changed to the College of the 
City of New York. He died at New York, April 18, 
1869. His publications were editions of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis (1843), and Tia (1846); Homer's 
Odyssey (1844) and Iliad (1851), a Commentary on 
the G and the Acts (3 vols., 1857-69). He was 
an able scholar, faithful teacher, and learned com- 
mentator. 

_ OWEN, Sir Pature Cuntirre, a British promoter of 
industrial art, was born June 8, 1828. His father being 
a captain in the British navy, he was en in that 
service from his 12th to his 17th year. ing then 
compelled to retire by ill-health he received an 
appointment in the science and art department at 
London. After faithful service for ten years he was 
appointed 5 a superintendent of the South 

ensington Museum. In 1860 he was made assistant di- 
rector, and in 1873 sueceeded Sir Henry Cole as director. 
He assisted at the Paris Expositions in 1855 and 1867, 
and was executive commissioner at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia in 1876. _ He was secretary of 
the Royal commission for the Vienna Exposition in 
1873, and for the Paris Exposition in 1878. He also 
took part in the International Fisheries Exhibition at 
London, 1883, the Health and Education Exhibition: 
1884. the Music Exhibition, 1885, and the Colonial 
sod —— pr perm aang’ all ¢ these — he 

isp great executive ability and essentially pro- 
D the objects of the industrial exhibitions. Be. 
sides being knighted in 1873, he has 
marke of from his government. 


social experiment at New 


received various 


f special| Museum. Besides descriptive catalogues of the mu- 
ical Series of Com 


fi- | the British Museum ; he also held a pro’ 


OWEN, Ste Ricwarp, nail anatomist,was born 
at s cecnshen “ad 20, 1804. He stndied medicine at 


Edinburgh and at St. Bartholomew's H London, 
becoming prosector to Abernethy. He became a 
member of the Royal College of 5: in 1826, 
and soon after assistant curator of the Hunterian 


, he pre the Physi “ 
paratios. por (1833-40). Efe valuable rene 
{ca tonew ona of animals. and -the addition 


of numerous genera and species. His ability was dis- 
played in the reconstruction of extinct families. In 
1836 he succeeded Sir Charles Bell as Hunterian pro- 
fessor in the Royal College of caren, see in 1856 
was made chief of the natural history peaks of 
seul essorship in 
the Royal Institution, London, and was connected with 
the prominent scientific societies. Among his works 
are : (2 vols., aor British Fossil 
Mammals and Birds (1846); Britis Fae texas 
(1848-55); Zhe Vertebrate (1848) ; 
1849); Lectures on tive Anatomy 


the 
Louisville, Evansville, and St. is, and-the Louis- 
ville St. Louia, and Texas Railroads. It is 10 feet above 
the highest water ever known in the Ohio River. A 
steam-ferry plies to. Indiana and consid is 
carried on by the river packet-lines. Owensboro has 
a U. Pt on eg pega : hotels, 1 national 
bank, tate pe weekly n 
16 churches, good public schools,and ratvein Goolenion 
The manufacturing industries comprise 2 foundries, 
wagon-factory, wheel- and spoke-factory, planing-mills, 
flouring-mills, and tobacco- and cigar- ries. 
chief staples of the vicinity are tobacco and whiskey, 
there being 23 tobacco-factories and 16 whiskey-disti - 
leries. e city is lighted with gas and electric light, 
and is supplied with water by the Holly age Its 
roperty is valued at $3,000,000, its public debt is 
oop 000, and the yearly expenses are $47,000. It was 
settled in 1815, and incorporated as a city in 1850. Its 
population in 1880 was 6231. k 
WL. To the $50, found in the —— 
PADIA Brrrannica regarding the 
SeeVol. XVIII bre 
* structural affinities of the owls, it may 
Rep?” A™ be added that the fawicowl Surnia 
of both continents is most 
accepitrine of known owls and furnishes the best ar- 
ment that remains to those systematists who still 
ing to the ereaping of the owls with the hawks and 
other di irds of prey in the old and familiar 
order of Raptores. Some have found in the 
kakapo, or owl-parrot, a link between the owls and 
parrots, but though there seems to be a certain rela- 
tionship between the parrots and the true birds of 
prey, it must be conceded that the kakapo is after all 
only an aberrant and strictly local form of the par- 
rot tribe—an owl, it is true, in its physiognomy and in 
its nocturnal cares, De ae oan ene re- 
lationship of owls through Steatornis to the goatsuckers 
is now generally given up as improbable, but the best 
recent opinion would seem to place the owls, the goat- 
suckers, and the in the position of parallel 
groups derived from some common paren' rob- 
ably belonging to that convenient yet confused and 
somewhat ng assemblage, the Picarian birds. 
(See ALUCONID&.) ; 

It is certainly remarkable that while the keen-eyed 
and strongly flying sub-family of Old World vultures 
have not a single representative in America, being re- 
placed here by the totally distinct Cathartide (q. v.), 
several species of the owls, on the other hand, have 


OYSTER. 


been able to spread over a 
of our fourteen acknowledged 


large part of the world, six 
species being 


European 


Hawk-Owl. 


as well as American. The burrowing owl (Speo 
cunicularia), which ranges from ©: southward to 
Patagonia, affords another example of the similar 
wide distribution of a remarkably interesting species. 

OYSTER. The American oyster { Ostrea Virginica) 
SeeVol. XVIII has a wide range of distribution, being 
nag ae found at all suitable points along the 
Am. Rep.). Atlantic coast from Florida to the 

southern shores of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and along the northern coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico. In some portions of this range it occurs in 
natural beds of enormous extent ; that of Long Island 
Sound is said to be poy. 15 miles in length, the oysters 
not being confined to the sound but extending around 
New York Bay and into the small bays along the 
Jersey shore. Oysters are often brought here from 
Chesapeake Bay and planted in the sound to supply 
the beds that have become exhausted by over-dredging. 

In the waters of Virginia there is said to be 2,000,000 
acres of oyster beds, while in Chesapeake Bay, with 
its can few g and river mouths, the oyster finds its 
best pted home, the bivalve here attaining its 
highest excellence and flourishing enormously. SThe 
bottom of the oar is almost covered with beds of the 
finest oysters in the world. Baltimore is the most im- 
portant mart in the oyster trade and cans and _ pickles 
vast quantities of oysters for shipment to the West and 
to foreign countries. Farther down the coast oysters 
occur plentifully but are only gathered for | use. 
On the coast of Georgia they are said to exist in such 
multitudes as to form natural breakwaters sufficiently 
firm to resist the billows of the ocean. The coast 
—- here is made - of salt marshes from twelve to 
eighteen miles wide, through which slow-flowing rivers 
make their way to the sea. These streams flow be- 
tween banks of living oysters, so closely compacted 
that a vessel might, in some places, obtain a cargo ina 
space not more than three times its length. 

0. abound in the inlets and small bays on the 
north shore of the Gulf of Mexico. In the Bay of 
Mobile they are plentiful and of excellent quality, and 
are cultiv: pon oma large scale, In Louisiana are 
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of oysters said to be unsurpassed in size and flavor. 
On the Pacific coast oysters occur abundantly in the 
Strait of Fuca and in fa Sound ; these are quite 
small, but of fine flavor. The Eastern oyster has tae 
introduced and seems to be susceptible of easy cultiva- 
tion. 

The American oyster is exceedingly prolific, far more 
so than its European counterpart, w a produces about 
2,000,000 young, while the American bears from 
10,000,000 to more than 60,000,000 in some instances. 
The European oyster takes some degree of care of its 
young, keeping them within the folds of the mantle 
unti they are several days old, while in the American 
oyster fertilization takes place in the water and the 
young are exposed from birth to the perils of the 
waves, so that they are destroyed in far greater 
numbers than in the case of the European. The 
minute embryo bivalves swim about by the aid of cilia 
for several days, feeding on the minutest life-forms of 
the ocean, after which they fix themselves to some 
substance to which one of the shell valves becomes 
cemented. There, if not artificially removed, the re- 
mainder of their life will be spent. The American 
oyster grows much faster than the European and 
attains a considerably greater size. At the end of a 
fortnight’s poe it is of the size of a pin’s head; in 
three months it attains the size of a pea; then it 
grows more rapidly, ming an inch long in six 
months. It is ready for market in about three years, 
and its average life is about ten years, though thirty- 
year-old oysters have been known. These old oysters, 
at times, attain t size; one found in Mobile Bay 
is said to have been more than 3 ft. long and nearly 
2 ft. broad, but they rarely exceed 3 in. in width, 
though often found over a foot long. When grown 
under favorable circumstances the shells, at first round 
become oval in shape with undulated and scalloped 
edges, but after the first winter become elongated and 
irregular, the shape being greatly governed by that of 
the object to which the oyster is attached. In the 
natural banks the oysters become so crowded that they 
are apt to stand in a vertical position, the hinge down- 
ward and the mouth of the shells upward. Bein 
contracted laterally they often become very long ani 
narrow, forming what are known as “‘ raccoon oysters,”’ 
or ‘‘cat’s tongues.’’ The lower layers of these beds are 
smothered and die through the annual additions above. 

The mortality of the young oysters is enormous, 
very few individuals of each batch of millions sur- 
viving. They have many enemies, while great num- 
bers perish : ) 
attach themselves, being smothered in their embryo 
state by a very thin layer of mud or slime. e 
mature oysters, also, have many enemies, chief among 
them the star-fish and the **drill,”” or boring whelk, 
yet in spite of these and their human foes, it is only 
the lack of proper conditions of sea bottom that limits 
the indefinite increase of the oyster beds. The oyster, 
in fact, cannot live except under certain conditions of 
depth and salinity of water, and of firmness of bottom, 
a mixture of clay and mud forming favorable ground. 
Soft mud is fatal, and deposits of mud through storms 
may cause great injury. The young oysters attach 
themselves to the shells of older ones and beds of 
great thickness are thus gradually formed. On the 
western coast of Florida, and in other tropical regions, 
they attach themselves to the roots and limbs of the 
mangrove trees. Natural beds can be enlarged and 
artificial beds made by the deposition of shells, gravel, 
or tiles over muddy bottoms. Oyster-shells are much 
used as “‘cultch,’? to which the young fry attach 
themselves and from which they may be transplanted. 
Seed-oysters are thus carried from Virginia and Mary- 
land to the beds of the North, where they are planted 
in shoal waters to be fattened for market. 

Prof. Ryder speaks of having examined oyster 
beds in water. so aiallow that the animals are almost 


beds | entirely exposed to the air during low tide, In severe 


m lack of a clean surface to which to ” 
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winters a considerable proportion of the oysters in these 
beds are destroyed by freezing ; pet the animals are so 
prolific that the beds are said to restored in a 
year or two, The movement of the tides is an advan- 
tage to these beds, in keeping them clean, and in 
bringing a full supply of the minute animals and 
plants which form the food of the oyster. 

Of late years the study of the embryology of the 
oyster has been diligently prosecuted under the aus- 
pices of the United States Fish Commission, with the 
ulterior purpose of successful artificial propagation. 
The experiments have been attended with promising 
indications, though no practical application of the 
results has been made. It is found that artificial fer- 
tilization of the eggs can be easily performed, and that 
the young can be kept alive until ready to attach 
themselves. This, however, is of minor importance, 
as natural fertilization can be easily employed under 
favorable conditions. The important purpose to be 
attained is that of the protection of the fry until 
ready to attach itself, the preparation of abundant and 
properly distributed cultch for attachment, and ar- 
rangements for readily transplanting the young without 


injury. ; 
Several scientists of the Commission have given at- 
tention to this subject, among them Profs. Brooks 
and Winslow, and more recently Prof. John A. Ryder, 
who has devoted several years to the study. He 
advises the use of spawning ponds with ms of 
oars which the tides can ebb and flow daily, 
while by the aid of a filtering apparatus the enemies 
of the oyster can be in great measure excluded, The 
canals are to be so arranged as to contain within a 
limited space a very considerable number of movable 
collectors, gray, ed frame-work filled with tiles, 
slates, shells, etc. e water is made to flow through 
the full length of these collectors, and as the is 
aoe by the tide backward and forward it eS 
itself to the cultch in the frames. The collectors being 
movable can be rocked on their supports, and the sedi- 
ment which is so fatal to the young oyster washed out. 
When the seed-oysters are sufficiently grown they 
can be easily removed by lifting out the ework, 
and conveying the cultch in boats to the beds in 
which it is desired to plant the young oyster as seed. 
Prof. K. Peotks proposes the use of floating 
collectors, saying that the embryo has a tendency to 
swim to the te, Nass and that cultch in floating cages 
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enemy of the larval oyster. 

joo gpetinadinsn gneed 7 ; tity 
yster grew with remarka! i 

sbondat. supply of food and oe favorable condi- 

ti 

“Tt, is obvious that in the modes here indicated i is 

ible to obtain an abundant su’ - 

sore particularly in that nt ope by Dat Ree, 

which is the outcome of long stud 

and in which the unfavorabl 

measure eliminated 


seed-oysters. 
about twelve miles circumference, now yields annually 
400,000,000 oysters on what were originally its shores 
of deep and useless mud. Prof. Ryder believes that 
the salt marshes of many localities on our Atlantic 
coast could be simi utili 

or four feet in depth being dug i 
tide water by canals, while the inflowing water could 
be filtered of its dangerous ingredients. Abundant 
oyster-food would grow in such ponds. In this way, 
he a the harvest of the American oyster could 
enormously increased. As yet, however, the natural 
and planted pecap be reo ag 5 and the exten- 
Hier of She eae cultivation wi probably be left for 

e future. 

The fattening of the oyster is a subject of some 
interest. What we call fat in the oyster is really not 
fat at all, but a deposit of the purest and most nutri- 
tious protoplasm, which forms a highly digestible 
food. It is laid down in the mantle of the animal 
during the winter season, and exhausted during the re- 
productive petiod, when the o; becomes very poor 
and non-nutritious. The ied fatte by remov- 
ing the oysters for a few days to ewig Bi than 
that in which they grew is a dealer’s fraud. The 
oyster is plumped out by absorbing the fresh water, 
and the only real effect is that it loeea part of its salt- 
ness. Some dealers even use steam to warm the 
water, so as to induce the oysters to take in more. 

We give, from the 1880 Census Report, the most 
recent general statement of the American oyster 


would be free from danger of sediment, that fatal | industry. 
Oyster Industry of the United States, according to Census Report of 1880. 


States. Persons Capital Bushels Value to Value of 
Employed. Invested. Produced. jucer, 

New Hampshire..........:ccesessssseeee 9 $ 2,400 1,000 800 $ 6,050 

Massachusetts 896 303,175 36,000 41,800 405,550 

Rhode Island.... 650 110,000 163,200 225,500 356,925 

ers 1,006 1,200 $36,450 886,625 672,875 

DD CS eee 2,724 1,013,000 1,043,300 1,043,300 1,577,050 

EE SOIT isi sckas cinrsswissns vicveciao 2,917 1,057,000 1,975,000 1,970,000 2,080,625 

Delaware 1,065 145,000 300,000 $25, 687,725 

Maryland . 23,402 6,034,350 10,600,000 2,650,000 4,730,476 

Virginia ... 16,315 1/351,100 6,837,320 1 218,376 

North Carolina.. oe 1,020 68,500 170,000 60,000 60,000 

South Carolina.......000+ s.-cseses sssveseee 4 vm Pye reed Sto 

Fl 166 22,000 78,600 15,950 
Alabama ... 300 16,000 

Mississippi. 60 3,000 25,000 10,000 10,000 

cal 1,400 36,750 000 

‘exas 240 17,750 95,000 47,300 47,300 

Washington Territory 85 6,550 15,000 10,000 45,000 

Total senses 52,805 $10,583,295 $22,195,370 $9,034,861 $13,438,852 


The total value of sales includes for Maine $37,500, and for Pennsylvania $187,500, Philadelphia being an important 


seat of the oyster trade, 


-. 
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PACA, WrutAm (1740-1799), a signer of the 
Declaration of Inde ce, was born at Wye Hall, 
Harford co., Md., 31, 1740. He graduated at 
the College of Philadelphia in 1759, and studied law 
at Annapolis. He became a leading lawyer in Mary- 
land his opinion on the poll-tax for the support 
of the clergy was republished in England. In 1771 
he was elected to the Legislature, in which he ad- 
vocated the rights of the colonists against the pro- 
prietor. His peavey a a patriot caused him to be 
sent as delegate to the Continental Congress in 1774. 
Though employed in important business, he and his 
€0) were long restrained by the Convention of 

from advocating separation from the 

er country. But at the end of June, 1776, per- 

mission was obtained and Paca signed the Declaration. 

While still a member of Con 
State Senate for two years. 


he served in the 
n 1778 he was made 


chief-j of the Superior Court of Maryland, and in 
1780 chief-judge of the Court of epics. In 1782 he 
was dened governor of Maryland and again in 1786, 


each term being a single year. He was a member o 
the State Convention which ratified the Federal Con. 
stitution. When the U. 8. Judiciary was organized in 
1789, he was made district judge of Maryland, and 
held this office till his death in 1799. 

PACKARD, AtpHeus Sprina (1799-1884), an 
American educator, was born at Chelmsford, Mass., 
Dee. 20, 1799. He graduated at Bowdoin College in 
1816, and after studying theology returned to it as tutor 
in 1819. After being professor of Latin and Greek for 
cee pee in 1864 transferred to the Collins 
professorship of natural and revealed religion. On 
the retirement of Pres. J. L. Chamberlain in 1883 
he became acting president. He died July 13, 1884. 
He had been librarian of the Maine Historical Societ 
48 years. Besides contributing to various periodicals 
he A yeag an edition ef Xenophon’s Memorabilia 
(1839), a History of the Bunker Hill Monument <As- 
sociation, and with Prof. N. Cleveland a History of 
Bowdoin College (1882). 

His son, ALPHEUs Sprina Packarp, Jr., noted as a 
rogue was born at Brunswick, Maine, Feb. 19, 
1839. He graduated at Bowdoin College in 1861 
studied natural history under Prof. L. Agassiz and 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. He also 
studied medicine, grating at the Maine Medical 
Co in 1864. He devoted himself chiefly to en- 
tomology, on which he lectured at Bowdoin College for 
many years. He has been curator of the Peabody 
Acadeiny of Natural Sciences at Salem, Mass., and 
one of the editors of the American Naturalist, and 

taken part in several scientific expeditions. He 
has published Glacial Phenomena of Labrador and 
Maine (1867) ; Guide to the Stud g Insects (1869) ; 
Our Common Insects (1873) ; ‘Half fours with Insects 
oer) Loiilogy y for tudents (1879) ; A Naturalist on 
‘oast (1888) 5 Forest and Shade-Tree 

Insects (1888). He also published numerous 


Puneet} some school-books. See Henshaw’s 
Writings of A. S. Packard (1887). 
PACKER, Asa (1806-1879), railroad constructor, 
was born at Groton, Conn., Dec. 20, 1806. In his) 
boyhood he removed to Pennsylvania, and was engaged | 
in canal-boating. As store-keeper, boat-builder, con- 
tractor, and coal-miner he steadily acquired wealth. 
In 1844 he was elected to the State Legislature, and 


was afterwards county judge for five Pe an About 
1850 he projected the ehigh Valley Railroad as an 


for the anthracite region, and secured its 
construction and its subsequent extension to connect 
with the Erie Railroad with New York city. In) 


1853 he was elected to Congress as a Democrat, and 
served two terms. In 1865 he announced his pur- 
pose to give $500,000 and 115 acres of land for the 
erection of Lehigh University (g. v.), which was com- 
menced immediately and attained a fair degree of 
peepertty in his lifetime. He died at Philadelphia 
ay 17, 1879. His will increased the endowment of 
Lehigh University to $1,500,000, and his family have 
since made further gifts to the institution. 
PADUCAH, a city of Kentucky, county-seat of 
McCracken co., is on the Ohio River, 48 miles above 
its mouth and at the mouth of the Tennessee. It is 
225 miles by railroad W. 8. W. from Louisville, next 
to which it ranks among the cities of the State. It 
carries on a large river-trade, and from it several lines 
of steamboats start. The Newport News and Missis- 
sippi Valley Railroad also gives facilities for trade, 
and has established here car-repair shops. The whole- 
sale trade for 1886 was estimated at $9,000,000 and 
the retail was still larger. Paducah coatains a U. S. 
government building, a court-house, 3 national banks, 


f| 2 hospitals, 17 churches, 7 graded schools and a high- 


school, 2 daily and 2 weekly newspapers. The indus- 
trial works comprise 2 foundries, 4 saw-mills, 2 plan- 
ing-mills, marine ways for building and repairing 
steamboats, and manufactories of soap, vinegar, ice. 
wagons, carriages, harness, brooms, flour, meal, an 

tobacco. The city is lighted with and has an 
efficient fire department and is su lisa with water 
from the Tennessee River. The first settlement on 
the site was in 1821, the town was laid out in 1827, and 
received a city charterin 1856. In September, 1861, it 
was occupied by Gen. U. 8. Grant, then commanding 
at Cairo, and throughout the war it was held by Union 
troops, although Gen. N. B. Forrest “made a raid 
upon it in March, 1864. Its population in 1870 was 
6866, and in 1880 was 8036. 

PAGE, THoMAs JEFFERSON, commodore, was born 
at Shelly, Va., Jan. 4, 1808. His grandfather, John 
Page (1744-1808), was governor of Virginia, 1802-5. 
Thomas entered the U. 8. navy in 1827 as midship- 
man, and was afterwards engaged in the Coast Survey. 
After a voyage around the world while lieutenant 
he planned a survey of the China seas, which was 
eventually changed to the expedition to Japan, com- 
manded by Com. M. ©. Perry. Page declined the 
second place in the expedition, but in 1853 com- 
manded the expedition to explore the Rio de la 
Plata. While thus engaged his steamer was fired 
upon from a P; ayan fort in February, 1855. He 
returned to the United States in May, 1856, having 
been promoted commander. — In 1859 a fleet sent out 
by his government obtained from Paraguay repara- 
tion for the attack upon him. He complete his 
surveys in 1860, and in the next year resigned his 
commission and entered the Confederate service. He 
was engaged in resisting Gen. McClellan’s advance on 
Richmond, but. afterwards went to England to take 
command of an iron-clad. When prevented by the 
vigilance of the U. 8. Minister he obtained a vessel 
at Copenhagen, which, however, was soon seized in 
Spain. He then removed to the Argentine Republic 
and engaged in cattle-farming. That government also 
employed him to superintend the construction of iron- 
clads in England. He resides at Florence, Italy, 
He published the narrative of his South American 
explorations in La Plata (1859). ; 

His nephew, THomas Netson PaGe, born in 
Hanover co., Va., April 23, 1853, has become noted 
as a writer of stories and poems in the negro dialect. 
He was educated at ergs i and Lee Uni- 
versity and is a lawyer at Richmond. His first 
story was Marse Chan (1884), and a collection of 
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—— published under the title Jn Ole Virginny 
88 
PAGE, WrtxtaMm (1811-1885), painter, was born at 
Albany, N. Y., Jan. 23, 1811. ring his boyhood 
his ts removed to New York city, where he 
studied painting under S. F. B. Morse and at the 
National Academy. For a while he intended to enter 
Presbyterian ministry, but his faith was shaken and 
he resumed his artistic pursuits at Albany. Then 
suddenly abandoning a projected visit to Europe, he 
married and settled in New York, where he became a 
member of the Academy in 1836. He achieved dis- 
tinction in portrait-pamting, but produced also 
historical pictures, a Holy Family, and the Infuncy of 
Henri IV. For a while he resided in Boston, and in 
1849 he went to Europe, where he found such attrac- 
tions that he remained eleven years. He became in- 
timate with the Brownings at Florence, and eraeee 
excellent portraits of Robert Browning and Miss 
Cushman. Other works of this period are Moses and 
Aaron on Mount Hor, The Flight into Egypt, and_his 
famous Venus, representing the ess guiding 
JEneas’s fleet to Italy. In his brilliancy of coloring 
had become a rival of Titian; though he was 
ill as from the first a disciple of Allston in spirit- 
uality. His natural gifts, careful study, and keen in- 
sight gave his works the highest value. After his 
return to New York in 1860 ’s fame as a portrait- 
painter became equal to that of Gilbert Stuart. He 
pointed Lowell, ident Eliot of Harvard, Henry 
Jard Beecher, Admiral Farragut, General Grant, 
and many more. From 1871 to 1875 he was president 
of the Academy of Design, and his lectures in art 
attracted much attention from his remarkable theories. 
While in Europe he found in the writings of Sweden- 
borg a solution of the doubts which had harassed hi 


mind since his early theological studies. These 
mystical views were blended with his theo ¢ art. 
or ten 


In his old sae his intellect was clouded, an 
years he did little work. While his studio was in New 
‘ork his home was on Staten Island, and there he 
died Sept. 30, 1885. He had been thrice married and 
twice divorced. 
PAINE, Roserr Treat (1731-1814), signer of the 
ion of Independence, was born at n, 
March 11, 1731. His father, Thomas Paine, had been 
pastor of a church at Weymouth, Mass., ‘but after- 
wards became a merchant at Boston. Robert S 
uated at Harvard College in 1749, taught ool, 
studied theology, and in 1755 became chaplain to the 
Northern provincial troops. _He was admitted to the 
bar in 1759, and settled at Taunton, Mass, In 1770 
he was counsel for the prosecution of Capt. Preston 
and others for the Boston Massacre. In 1773 he was 
chosen to the legislature, in 1774 to the Provincial 
Congress and also to the Continental Congress, where 
he was a member of important committees. In 1777 
he was attorney-general of Massachusetts, 
a member of the executive council. In 1779 he took 
part in prepereng tbe State Constitution, and soon 
after removed to Boston, where he held high position 
atthe bar. He was a judge of the Supreme Court of 
appernerg from 1790 to 1804. He died at Boston, 
a , 1814. 
is son, Ropert Treat Patne, Jr. (1773-1811), 
was born at Taunton, Mass., Dec. 9, 1773. While a 
student at Harvard College he became noted for his 
knack of versifying. When he graduated in 1792 he 
entered a counting-house but still spent his time 
chiefly in rhyming. He assisted in introducing 
“ stage-plays”’ into Boston, and married Miss Baker, 
an actress. In 1794 he started The Federal Orrery, 
a paper whose personalities made him many enemies. 
é poem, The Invention of Letters, delivered on his 
taking his ere of A. M., in 1795, gave him wide 
celebrity which was inhanced by another in 1797 on 
The Ruling Passion, and still more in 1798 by his 
famous song, Adams and Liberty. Having removed 


and also | alth 
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to Newburyport, he took up the of law, and 
after his return to Dostes as stealena re bar in 
1802. He had many literary projects which were cut 
short by his death at Boston, Nov. 13, 1811. His 
name was originally Thomas Paine, but on his petition 
to the Massachusetts legislature in 1801, pleading that 
this was no Christian name, he was permitted to as- 
sume that of his father. His hig mg. Ty 
812. 


rtraiture. Many of the paintings 
down - us rine ne colonial B cag Byte of sie 4 
rought over m Kuro ut 
as they were, were coekianat their art a) the atbaias 
as early as 1667, is shown by a passage in Cotton 
Mathers Me ia, The earlier artists here were 
naturally aye. eran and were usually painters of no 
high order. But not a few who in their native land 
would bave been barely accounted res artists, 
earned fame and money in the new land by transfer- 
ring to canvas the faces of the colonial dignitaries. 
he first artist of whom we have any record is John 
Watson (1685-1768), a Scotchman, who came to 
America in 1715, ing at Perth Amboy, N. J. He 
raga several of the colonial gov but none of 
is works are known at present. Jo 
(1684-1751), another Scotchman, is better known to 
us, as a number of his portraits are still extant. Bishop 
Hecieey exanere him as a of the fine arts in 
his proj college in Bermuda. Smybert came to 
this country in 1829, and the Bermuda project proy- 
ing a failure, he settled in nm. Gulian C. Ver- 
planck said of him: ‘‘Smybert was not an artist of 
the first rank, for the arts were then at a very low ebb 


his |in England, but the best portraits which we have of 


the eminent magistrates and divines of New En 
and New York who lived between 1725 and 1751 are 
from his il.’’ His most important work is the 
group of Bahop Berkeley and his family, painted in 
1731, which was given to Yale College in 1808, A 
copy of Vandyke, which he made in Italy, is said to 
ve inspired several of our native American pain 
notably Trumbull and A Ilston, with a love of art, 
to have given them their first ideas of color. Smybert 
was followed by a swarm of foreign artists. BLack- 
BURN made a brief visit, Cosmo ALEXANDER, a Scotch- 
man, came over in 1770, William WiL11AMs painted 
for a time in Philadelphia, John RAMAGE was paint- 
ing miniatures in Boston in 1771, and so the list 
might be extended. The earliest_native — of 
merit of whom we have record is Robert He 
was painting portraits in eee about the middle 
of last century, and specimens of his work are in pos- 
session of Bowdoin Coll ege, the Redwood Atheneum, 
Newport, R. I., and the Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety. Next in date is Matthew Pratt (1734-1805), 
ough his contemporaries, West and Copley, were 
earlier known as artists. Portraits like that of Cad- 
walader Colden, painted for the N. Y. Chamber of 
Commerce in 1772, attest his undoubted talent. He 
was remembered. by many as an aS re of 
sign-boards, an occupation which he followed for some 
time. But the most noted re of this period were 
John Singleton Copley and Benjamin West. Copiey 
(1737-1815) had already established a reputation as a 
inter when he went to Europe in 1774. He went 
rst to Italy, and thence to London, where he settled 
and became a member of the ea ye Academy. In his 
portraits the dryness of tone and stiffness and formal- 
ity of the figures have been objected to. He was a 
master in the rendering of stuffs, as is attested by the 
numerous specimens of his in portraiture in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Many of his portraits are also in private col- 
lections in the United States. Of his numerous his- 
torical pictures, execu 


ted in Soe, the Death of 
the Earl of Chatham is the best 
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Benjamin West (1738-1820) was a successful por- 
trait-painter in Philadelphia, at the age of 18. He 
went to Italy in 1760, and three years later to London, 
where he became the leading historical painter, was 
elected president of the Royal Academy, and enjoyed 
the pr patronage and protection for many years. 
He produced a very large number of historic and 
scriptural compositions, notably, The Departure of 

us; Death on the Pale Horse; The Death of 
Wolfe; and Christ Rejected. There is in his works 
much that is conventional, and a certain brick-red col- 
— in them has been objected to. Yet West cer- 
tainly possessed talent of a high order, and a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of his art. He showed 
moral courage, too, when, in painting the Death of 
Wolfe, he insisted, contrary.to the advice of Reynolds, 
in clothing his characters in the dress of their time, 
repudiating the traditional custom of employing classi- 

al costume in all historic painting. He was withal a 
kind-hearted and benevolent gentleman, and had 
always a hearty welcome and good advice for the 
struggling young artists who came to him from his 
native land for instruction and assistance. 

The next period, that of the Revolution, produced 
two painters whose names stand high in the list of 
American artists, Gilbert Stuart and John Trumbull. 
Sruarr (1755-1828) had his first art-instruction from 
the before-mentioned Cosmo Alexander, with whom 
he went to Scotland in 1772. He made several visits 
to Europe, and studied under West, in London, for 
several years. He returned finally to America, in 1793, 
and found ample employment for his brush. Of his 
large number of national portraits, the one of Wash- 

, known as the ‘‘Athenzeum head,’’ is best 
known to the American P terype, although most critics 
consider it inferior to his first. picture of Washington, 
His portraits are remarkable for color—to quote his 
daughter : ‘‘ Color was one of Stuart's strong points.” 
He was a master in the rendering of flesh tints, and 
gave his attention pee to the heads, in which he 
was most successful, slighting the figures and drapery, 
which, in some of his portraits, at least, are quite care- 
less in execution. Excellent specimens of his works 
are owned by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, the 
New York Historical Society, and other institutions. 

TRUMBULL A arenes e son of Governor Jona- 

Trumbull, of Connecticut (1710-1785), was edu- 
cated at Harvard, and served with distinction in the 
war of the Revolution. He studied under West, in 
London, and later made several visits to Europe. He 
uced a number of portraits, including several of 
ashington, which, though perhaps unlike in details 
of feature, are usually spirited and lifelike in. their 
ral resemblance. It was in historical composition 
his talents were conspicuous, and he yet stands 
in American historical painting. His most nota- 
works are: The Siege of Gibraltar; Declaration 
of es: Death of Montgomery ; and Battle 
of Bunker Hill. He was peculiarly fitted to depict 
the scenes in the ot the American struggle for 
independence. Himself prominent in public affairs, 
intimately acquainted with many of the prominent 
actors in his pictures, and thoroughly in sympathy 
with his subject, he produced a series of paintings 
which, in their line, are as yet unsurpassed in Ameri- 
can art. In 1817 he received a commission from Con- 
gress for four historical subjects: Declaration of Inde- 
ndence; Surrender of Burgoyne; Surrender of 
Bornwallis - and Resignation of Washington. His 
later works are quite inferior to his earlier ones. His 
pictures were bequeathed to Yale College, where some 
of the best specimens of his skill may be seen. 

Another well-known artist of this period was Charles 
Wilson Peare (1741-1827). He was notable rather 
for his versatility than for extraordinary talents in any 
direction. Besides turning his mechanical talent to 
account in various ways, he acted as soldier, legislator, 

i what not. His fame rests mainly on 


his portraits, among which are several of Washington, 
who gave him, it is said, no less than fourteen sittings. 
Many of his pictures are in the Pennsylvania Academy 
and in Independence Hall, Philadelphia. Of the nu- 
merous members of his family who also chose art as a 
profession, his son Rembrandt (1778-1860) was the 
only one who achieved any works of real note. Among 
these is a good portrait of Washington. 

Joseph Wricur ie and Edward Savage 
1761-1817) were also known as_portrait-painters. 

illiam Duniap (1766-1839), like most artists of his 
time, tried his hand at a portrait of Washington. He 
is, however, better known as an author, and published 
in 1834 a History of the Arts of Design in the United 
States, now quite scarce. Col. Henry SARGENT (1770- 
ae) was an artist of repute in his time; and John 
Wesley Jarvis (1780-1840), an English portrait- 

nter, also enjoyed considerable popularity, as did 
ater also Chester HARDING (1792-1866) and Edward 
G. Matpone (1777-1807), whose miniatures are un- 
surpassed. Thomas SuLiy (1783-1872) painted many 

rominent Americans, but was most successful in his 
emale heads. His contemporary, John NEAGLE 
(1796-1865), is best remembered b: his excellent full- 
length of Patrick Lyon, the blacksmith, painted in 
1825. John VANDERLYN (1775-1852) also painted a 
number of portraits, but is best known by his Marius 
Among the Ruins of Carthage, and Ariadne, which 
latter, classic in style, is a very creditable work. 

During all this initiatory period art in this country 
achieved its greatest successes in the pees of 
portraiture and figure-painting. It was, furthermore, 
greatly under the influence of England. Now there 
gradually came a change, and the eyes of our art- 
students going abroad were turned towards Italy. 
Imitation of Ease art-methods was natural and, 
indeed, unavoidable. On the other hand there were 
various attempts made to found art-academies in New 
York and Philadelphia, culminating in the establish- 
ment of the Pennsylyania Academy and the New York 
Academy of Design. One of the leading representa- 
tives of the tendencies towards idealism, often false, 
that dominated much of our art, was Washington 
ALLSTON ORs , a native of South Carolina. 
He studied under West, and lived for a number of 
years in Italy. His works aroused much enthusiasm, 
and his coloring won for him the name of “‘the Amer- 
ican Titian.” But, as is always the case with those 
overestimated in their time, there is now a tendency 
to underrate the work of Allston. Though not pos- 
sessing genius of a high order, he was an artist of un- 
doubtedly great talent, hampered, perhaps, by the 
want of encouraging influences in his native land. 
The Dead Man Revived by Touching Elisha’s Bones ; 
Saul and the Witch of Endor; Spalatro’s Vision o 
the Bloody Hand; and Jeremiah and the Scribe, are 
among his works, in some of which he shows an un- 
healthy love for the terrible and supernatural. He 
also left an unfinished work, Belshazzar’s Feast, now 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. John VANDER- 
LYN, already mentioned, was a good classic painter, 
who won success while abroad, and gained a medal in 
Paris at the Salon of 1808. Samuel F. B. Morse 
(1791-1872), better known in a totally different walk 
of life, was in the early part of his career an artist. 
practising both sculpture and painting. He composed 
a painting of the Dying Hercules from his statue of 
the same name. This work shows considerable ana- 
tomical knowledge. Morse was the first president 
(1826-42) of the ‘National Academy of Design. 

Among the portrait-painters of this period were: 
Samuel i. Waldo (1783-1861) and William Jewett 
¢ 1795), who painted in partnership; William E. 

est (1788-1857); Charles C. Ingham (1797-1868) ; 
Henry Inman (1801-46); Charles Loring Elliott 
1812-68); George P. A. Healy (6. 1813); William 

age (1811-85); W. H. Furness (1828-67) ; Thomas 
Le Clear (1818-82); George A. Baker (1821-80) ; 
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Thomas P. Rossiter (1817-71) ; Joseph Ames (1816-72), ) Brown. ‘The former frequently chooses scenes in 
and Richard M. Stan Nb hag te ai his a rural life, and has also produced numerous character- 
jiatures, in which de ent Thos. 8. Cummings also | istic pictures of negro subjects. Mr. Brown has come 


worked. One of the stro 
who was especially successful in the rendition of char- 
acter. Page experimented much in color, striving 
especially to discover Titian’s method of “oes. 
Daniel Hantington, Thomas Hicks, and Geo. H. Yewell 

ve also prod notable works in portraiture. 

Another change becomes noticeable towards the 
middle of this century, for Diisseldorf and Munich 
began to claim a share in shaping our national art. 
Emmanuel Levrze (1816-68) is one of the most prom- 
inent artists of this period. A German by birth, he 
was brought to America as an infant. Although his 
art-education was received in Diisseldorf, he showed 
an extraordinary love for American subjects. Among 
his more important paintings are, Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware ; Washington at the Battle of Mon- 
mouth ; Washington at Valley Forge ; and Westward 
the Star of Empire Takes its Way, the last in the 
Capitol at Washington. A number of other painters 
during this period gave more or less attention to his- 
toric subjects, but little worthy of note was accom- 
plished in this direction. Edwin Warre (1817-77), 
who studied at Paris and Diisseldorf, painted some 
American historic pieces, notably Washington Resi 
ing his Commission. i 


of the lot was Elliott, 


He was exceedingly roth. 
most of his works dealing with European subjects. 
Peter F. RornerMe. has p some works illus- 
trative of American history, among which is the Battle 
of Gettysburg. John G. Chapman, well known as an 
illustrator and genre artist, also aspired to this difficult 
field of painting, as did also John Blake Warre (1781- 
1859). William H. PoweExt (1823-79) is known 
by his De Soto discovering the Mississippi, in the Cap- 
itol at Washington. Christian ScuussELE Ms 824-79), 
an Alsatian, was for some haem, director of the schoo 
of the Pennsylvania Academy, in which capacity he 
exercised a certain influence on our art. His Clear the 
Track, Men of Progress, The Iron Worker and King 
Solomon, and other works, became widely known 
through the prints by John Sartain and other en- 
gravers. Thomas P. Rossrrer Nighi inted 
many historical and scriptural subjects, and rt 
Weir is known as the painter of the Sailing of the 
Pilgrims, and similar works, pleasing in style, although 
not strikingly original. 

In the department of genre our artists had, until 
now, made but few attempts. Charles Robert ie 
and Gilbert Stuart Newton can hardly claim a place 
here, as they are so closely identified with the art o' 


England. enry INMAN (1801-46), known best b’ 
his excellent and characteristic portraits, asentic.| 
some genre pictures, but the most important 


genre 
nter of the period was William Sidney Mounr 
1807-68). His works were ceomoaeny national in 
spirit; no one has so well delineated the humorous 
side of the life of the American farmer; and the 
negro, too, figured frequently in his compositions. 
As a colorist he was not remarkable, but his pictures 
show a shrewd observation of human nature. F. W. 
EpMonps (1806-63) produced some clever pictures of 
American subjects, and Richard Caton WoopvILLe 
(c. 1825-1855), who studied at Diisseldorf, became 
well known through his Mexican News, Sailor's Wed- 
ding, ete., but was unfortunately cut short in his career 
when but 30 years of age. Our Indians and trap- 
re found delineators in George CATLIN (1796-1873), 
tharles Deas, and William RANNeEy (1813-57). 

To come down to the genre art of a later date, John 
B. Invine (1825-77) was noted for his spirited execu- 
tion and elaborate finish, and Frank B. MAYEr (b. 1827) 
also = distinction in this line. — . EIR has 
executed some vigorous paintings, like Forging the 
Shaft, and Seymour J. Guy has > us some dewtine 
ing pictures of child-iife. Two of our best-known 
genre artists are Thomas W. Woop and John G. 


best | country to make a specialty of 


f | He undoubted] 


to be consid mainly as the painter par excellence 
of our news-boys and boot-blacks, whom he often brings 
before us in characteristic positions. Others more or 


less known in the department of gg are 
87); "Alfred 


Benjamin F. Reinhart (1829-85) ; Jo 
ay (1894-80) 5 
Lemuel E. Wilmarth ; 


Constant Mayer; Edward H. 
C. Howland; E. Wood Perry ; 
Geo. W. ; Cephas G. Thompson ; ag es feng rd 
son; E. L. Henry ; W.J. Hennessy ; P. P. Ryder; Ro 
ert Wylie . 1877); Thomas Hovenden; Walter Sat- 
terlee; E. M. Ward; Julian Scott; Henry Mosler; J. 
W. Champney, and William Magrath. Daniel Hunt- 
ington, better known asa portrait-painter, has executed 
ful and pleasing figure-pieces. George Fuller, 
Flory A. Loop, and F, ¢. Church represent the i 
element Cagney leer figure-painters. Geo. H. Hough 
ton excels in itan subjects, Eastman Johnson 
produced effective work in the delineation of negro life 
and domestic scenes, and A. Wordsworth Thompson 
has given us some good historical compositions. 

In our landscape art we for the first time find decided 
originality, and a national feeling which foreign influ- 
ences did not suppress. Our landscape artists, although 
occupied at times also with European subjects, show in 
their works a notable preference for the s of 
their own country. The Catskills, the White Moun- 
tains, Hudson River, Lake Serie, and later the 
Rocky Mountains and the Yosemite Valley, have fur- 
nished subjects for innumerable paintings. 

Joshua Saat (1776-1860), an English artist who 
came over about 1817, was speemey the first in this 

dscape. But Doughty, 
Cole, and Durand are generally ed as the pioneers 
in this branch of art. Thomas Doverry (1793-1856) 
left the leather business at the of twenty-eight to 
take up landscape-painting, and he followed with 
much success the art which he had adopted with so 


mee nore. PF mpercon CoLx ot pet cae 
ngland, came to country at the 0 
and recei a He ister studied 


received his first training here. 
Sit. nesanethten tn dial, and tle fcoeceioae dietiot 


W. | traces of the influence of Salvator Rosa and Claude. 


The works by which he is best remembered are his al- 
legoric landsca: especi his Course of Empire. 
Regarded simply from an art point of view, his paint- 
ings show faults, yet there is in them a moral intent 
and purpose and a dignity and grandeur which have se- 
cared for hie s:high place among his contemporaries 
, too, had a lasting effect on our land- 

scape art. Asher B. Duranp (1796-1886) had arms 
an enviable reputation in other branches of art before 
he took up landscape-painting. As a steel-engraver, 
he employed his burin in producing such admirable 
plates as Vanderlyn’s Ariadne and Trumbull’ Deolars- 
tion of Independence. Next he practised crane 
painting with success, and finally, at the age of thirty- 
eight, he directed his efforts to landscape art. ‘The 
care he had found it necessary to exercise as an en- 
graver was carried into his new vocation, and his land- 
scapes, though faithful in detail, are yet broad and 
effective. He excelled especially in rendering the in- 
dividuality and characteristics of trees, and produced 
occasio: " successful atmospheric effects. é 

One of the most prominent of the landscape-painters 
who followed was John F. Kenserr (1818-73), who, like 
Durand, began his career as an engraver. He 
a number of years abroad in study, and after his return 
— pee — delineations of the soaneey of 

1s native lan is paintings are good in technique, 
broad in treatment, excellent fn eolor, and show much 
poetic feeling. George L. Brown (}. 1814) was some- 
what under the influence of Italy, and much of his 
work deals with the scenery of that country. 

i em effective and brilliant in tight and olor, 
bat he belonged to s school which at times, -pechaps 
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somewhat slighted nature. Worthington WarTrREDGE 
was among who studied at Diisseldorf, when that 
school was first introduced as an influence into our art. 


He is a close student of nature, and although for tech- 
nique he doubtless owes much to foreign training, yet 
his work is thoroughly individual, and shows but few 
traces of foreign influence. John W. CastLear, like 
Durand and Kensett, was at first an engraver, and later 
Fe seme oy — yet — oe pera 
pes, tho not inguis! or originality, 
are refined and \aelieate. James A. SuypAm’s tender 
were ¢ rized by somewhat similar 
qualities. Jasper F. Cropsry, though somewhat 
erude at times, has had more or less success in re- 
producing the vivid coloring of our autumnal scenery, 
and R. W. Hubbard’s simple, harmonious composi- 
tions have been praised by more than one critic as 
veri ms. ‘T. Addison Richards, C. P. Cranch, 
A. H. Wenzler, Martin J. Heade, David Johnson, J. 
R. Meeker, John B. Bristol, Wm. Russell Smith, 
Charles H. Miller, Aaron D. S attuck, Wm. L. Sonn- 
tag, H. W. Robbins, John R. Tilton, A. H. Wyant, 
James B. Sword, Kruseman Van Elten (a Dutchman 
ge , J. R. Brevoort, Geo. Q. Thorndike, R. H. 
ler, A. Wo' Thompson are among the other 
artists who have gained repute in the department of 
lan To these should be added those whose 
a dates from more recent times, and most of 
Ww 
of to-day ; 


a pe of Lambinet, and 


Ww. on. 
Crane, A. F. Bunner, J.H.Twachtman, Joseph man, 
Carleton Wiggins, Julian Rix, J. Francis Mu 4 _ E. 
Gay, Harry Fenn, G. H. McCord, and C. A. 

Frederic E. Courcu we have a representa- 
tive of the school whose work is mainly objective in 
character. He unites carefulness in detail to breadth 
of treatment in general. Tropical scenes form the 
— of many of his paintings, but the general 


latt. 


pu him best, perhaps, as the painter of the 
and oo epants picture of Niagara. He isa 
careful, ific student of nature, whose pictures, it 


has been said, are good illustrations of the physical 
goograph of the countries in which he has travelled. 

.. Mianor (1831-70) also showed a preference 
for tropical subjects, which he painted with a fine feel- 
ing for color, and Sanford R. Erevomp 1823-80) had 


a true eye for striking and phenomenal atmospheric 


and light effects. 
Three landscape-artists, Bierstadt, Hill, and Moran, 
onde py minent as having first delineated for 
us scenery of the West. Albert Brer- 
STADT, in Diisseldorf, came to America in in- 
pad and subsequently went back to his native city to 
art. After his return to the United States he 
accompanied Gen. F. W. Lander’s exploring expedi- 
tion in 1858, and made the studies for his paintings 
of Rocky Mountain seenery. His Rocky Mountains, 
which created a furore in its day, is, however, not a 
eae of any actual scene, but a typical composition. 
sold in treatment, and “agen: ambitious in design, 
his paintings seem at times to show an undue degree 
of striving after effect. An artist of undoubtedly great 
ity and power, he is, like Leutze, a true rep- 
resentative of the Diisseldorf school, the merits as 
well as gen of which entre ne = his 
works. earlier pontine, especially, aroused un- 
bounded enthusiasm, and he has received various 
honors at home and.abroad. Thomas Hill has pro- 
duced some bold effective paintings of California 
scenery. One of his pictures deals with the Yellow- 
stone, a subject that has also employed the pencils of 
Bierstadt and Thomas Moran. The latter artist's 
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fine painting of the Grand Cafion of the Yellowstone 
is in the Capitol at Washington. Moran is an exceed- 
ingly clever painter, possessed of a vivid imagination, 
and well versed in the technique of his calling. Though 
undoubtedly influenced by his attention to the mathew 
of Turner, his works show him also to be an assiduous 
and careful student of nature. 

The brothers William and James M. Harr, both 
born in Scotland, have also gained an honorable place 
among our landscape-painters. The younger, James, 
has introduced cattle into many of his later pictures, 
with considerable success. Albert F. BrLLows (1829- 
1883), who studied in Antwerp and Paris, first became 
known as a genre painter, but later turned his atten- 
tion to landscape. He was one of the early members 
of the Water-Color Society, and painted much in 
water-colors. This medium had not been seriously 
used by our artists before 1865. In that year a collec- 
tion of English water-colors was exhibited in New 
York, which attracted much attention, and seems to 
have done considerable towards stimulating our artists 
to turn their attention more to the culture of water- 
color painting. Their success in this direction was 
rapid, as is attested by the works of Bellows, W. T. 
Richards, Henry Farrar, H. W. Ranger, and others. 

A leaning towards a more subjective style of land- 
scape-painting, as distinct from the purely objective 
method that dominated so much of our lan e art, 
is found in the works of Jervis McK , who has 
striven to represent on canvas the sentimaAte suggested 
by certain phases of our autumnal scenery, Homer D. 

artin, and others. In some of the earlier works of 
George Inngss there is a tendency to make a careful 
reproduction of details the first consideration. But his 
emotional nature caused him soon to adopt a broader 
style, and a less objective method. His principle be- 
came, as he said himself, to reproduce for others such 
impressions as a scene called forth in his own mind. 
Though his pictures are unequal in merit, the best of 
them are impressive, excellent in light and color, and 
in atmospheric effects. _R. Swain Grrrorp, like 
Inness, has been influenced more or less by the art of 
France, and is also one of those artists who always 
leave an impression of his feelings and emotions upon 
his work. His earlier efforts were in the direction of 
coast scenes, but he later devoted himself to landscape 
and his travels and observations abroad have serve 
but to broaden his style. ‘ 

In marine painting but little was A adie until lately, 
and that little by foreigners. omas Biron (di¢ 
1851) followed this branch of art in Philadelphia, 
painting especially naval engagements, while another 
early marine-painter, Salmon, practised his art in 
Boston. A. VAN. Bessr (d, 1860), a Dutch artist, 
won a certain reputation in this line, and John EH. C. 
PrrersEN (1839-74), a Dane, who came to this country 
in 1865, settling in Boston, was an artist of consider- 
able talent. But perhaps the best of our earlier 
marine painters was James HAMILTON ag. a 
native of Ireland, who established himself in_ Phila- 
delphia. His best-known pictures include Capture 
of the Serapis; Old Ironsides; and such weird and 

hantastic productions as the Ship of the Ancient 
Mariner. ey show a strong contrast of subjects, 
much imaginative bower, and a bold and effective 
style. Bradford and Dix were among the earliest of 
our artists to cultivate this branch of art. Charles 
Temple Drx (1838-73), a son of Gen. John A. Dix, 
produced some promising work, but unfortunately 
died young. William Braprorp, of Quaker origin 
has painted effective pictures of the coast scenery 0 
the y eed States, but is known especially through 
his studies in Labrador, and his paintings of its scenery 
and icebergs. Edward Moran, a brother of Thomas, 
already mentioned, studied under James. Hamilton. 
He isa paarine petitan of repute, and has successfully 


introduced the human into some of his paint- 
inge, William I Bchaabe as ab Sex 9 dod Pre- 
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Raphaelite, but later acquired greater 
handling. f late yearn bis attention han boon directed 
expocal to the painting of marine and coast views. 

18 porn Seah water-colors show the same careful finish 
which characterizes his work in oil. W. E. Norton 
has shown his talents in compositions like the Fog 
con and ae oe Grand Banks, and Arthur 

UARTLEY (1 who was origi a sign- ter, 
succeeded, et self-taught, in ve himeelf in a 
few years in the front of our marine-painters. 
Alfred T. Bricner has produced some fresh and 
Vigorous coast-scenes, J. ©. Nicou. has worked 
in this field, but like Bricher paints also landscapes. 
He has more poetic feeling than that artist, however. 
Francis A. Silva, Frank K. ML. Rehn, Wm. P. W. Dana, 
Harry Chase, R. C. Coxe, and &. 8. Tuckerman are also 
ee gs 4 known to the public. J. O. Davidson and 
M. J. Burns have given much attention to book- 
illustration. One of the most prominent among our 
marine-painters of to-day is Maurice F. H. De Haas, 
who was court-painter in Holland before he came to 
America in 1859. His pictures, though broad, are yet 
sufficiently finished in detail, and a number of stron 
and brilliant compositions have come from his 
He has probably had influence on our marine art. 

Coming now to animal-painting, we find that in this 
department our art has not produced much that is 
noticeable. As a scientific ornithological painter, John 
J. AUDUBON (1780-1851) held high rank. . H. 
HINCKLEY was one of our earliest cattle-painters, but 
never advanced beyond his first, promising, at- 
pr ae" Henry C. Bispham produced some spirited 
cattle-pieces. William J. Hays (1830-75) devoted him- 
self with some success to the delineation of the ani 
world of the western prairies, and Alfred G. Miller 
painted similar subjects. Arthur F. Tarr, an English 
artist who has settled in this country, is well known to 
the public, many of his works having been litho- 
graphed and widely circulated. Walter M. Brackett 
and Gurdon Trumbull are among those who have made 
the painting of fish a ee William H. Bearp 
has gained a reputation through his pictures of bears 
and monkeys, in which the weaknesses and foibles 
of humanity are reflected with caustic satire. His 
brother, James H. Beard, has also won a respectable 

ition as an animal-painter, as has also his nephew 

ames Carter Beard, although the latter has devo 

himself more especially to book-illustration. Peter 
Moran, the third of this artist-family, has been suc- 
cessful in painting sheep and cattle, and James Hart, 
as has been remarked before, is also favorably known 
for his cattle-pieces. Thomas Robinson, In- 
ness, Jr., and J. Ogden Brown have also 
this field. Miss Fidelia Brmpaes is known by her 
charming pictures of bird-life. Frank Rogers has had 
some success in painting dogs, and Henry R. Poore 
has also produced some good work in this department. 
R. M. Saurtierr, known best as landscape-painter 
has introduced deer and other wild beasts into some o 
his paintings of forest scenery. 

In the gaa of still-life, Raphaelle PEALE, a 
son of C. W. Peale, was probably the first to practice. 
George H. Hall (1826-88) and A. J. H. Way have 
both earned a reputation through their paintings o 
fruit-pieces. H. W. Parton has been very s 
in some of his paintings of flowers, as has also 
Robbins. In fact, a aye number of ladies have en- 
doves a certain degree of success in this department. 

Villiam W. Harnett has produced some still-life 
—— almost photographs in their truth to nature. 
ohn LAPARGE'S ideal and brilliant flower-pieces 
have been much admired. It is as a colorist that he 
excels, and he has given much attention to decorative 
in which department he has produced some ex- 
cellent work, notably in Trinity Church, Boston. 
Francis LaTHrop has also distinguished himself in 
this direction. 
Elihu Veppes has striven to express his emotions 


nh 
worked in| IL. 


f | his skill in etching. Will 0. 


PAINTING. 
freedom of | and 


impressions in his works. Works like the Lair 
of the Sea Serpent have especi aroused much 
criticism as to their deeper intent purpose. 
der is an artist of undoubted strength, who has shown 


great imaginativ er in his ee ee 
wel ally drawn TMlustrations oa ubaiyat of 
mar ™m 


In entering upon the present period of our country’s 
art-development, we find a cg i exerting ia 
new influences making themselves felt. The influence 
of France is now manifest. Our art has n made a 
step in advance. A growing discontent with old meth- 
ods and conyentionalities has found expression to a cer- 
tain degree in the ae of societies like the Amer- 
ican Art Association and the Art Students’ League. 
William M. Hunr (1824-79) did much to further 
the cause of American art, and ei eg introduci 
the few art methods practised in He studie 
for a short time at Diisseldorf, and then went to Paris, 
where he became a pupil of Couture, and was further- 
more influenced 5 ‘ Re Millet, whose art-methods he 
was one of the to discover and to emulate. He 
worked in genre, portraiture, landscape, ra- 
tive panting, notable example of his work in the last 
department being The Flight of Night and The Dis- 
coverer, in the capitol at Albany. In the works of 
some of the artists already mentioned in this sketch, a 


leaning towards the pro; ive spirit of the new move- 
ment makes itself strongly felt. Of our figure-painters 
of to-day, two, especially, have had a most decided in- 


fluence on our art—Walter Sarriaw and William M. 
Cuase, both of whom have been instructors in the Art 
Students’ League. Trained in the school of Munich, 


imal | Shirlaw has an excellent technical knowledge, = 


broadly, and has decided feeling for color-values. 
of his most_ important works, Sheep-shearing in the 
Bavarian Highlands, has been favorably received at 
home and abroad. Chase has been particularly suc- 
cessful in the painting of single figures like The Ap- 
prentice, Waiting for the Ride, ete., in which he shows 
a fine sense of color. He has also produced some 
characteristic portraits. Many of our ‘‘ younger men”’ 
show in their works a thorough sympathy with the 
resent tendencies of our art. k Duveneck, Wil- 
iam Sartain, Robert Koehler, J. Alden Weir, Winslow 
Homer, Louis (. Tiffany, A. H. Thayer, A. P. Ryder, 
Wyatt Eaton, David D: Neal, F. P. Vinton, E. L 
—— mead gi ee eee F. A. 
ridgman, George Inness, Jr., iam Geo. 
W Maynard FD. Millet) BH. Blashfeld, Charles 
8. Pearce, J. ©. Beckwith, T. W. Dewing, Gilbert 
Gaul, A. Kappes, Hamilton Hamilton, C. f Ulrich, 
R. Wiles, C.'Y. Turner, Robert Blum, Kenyon 
Cox, H. 8. Mowbray, George de Forest Brush, C. C. 
Curran, Louis Moeller, Fred. Dielman, are among those 
identified with the new art movement. To these 
should be added nearly all of the unger landscapists 
mentioned previously in this artic le. realistic por- 
traiture some excellent results have been achiev 
Eastman Johnson, Moses Wight, B. C. Porter, J. A. 
Weir, Thomas Eakins, and John 8. og mt fr. is 
M. Wuistier, who has for many years lived in Lon- 
don, is known chiefly for his experiments in color, and 
. Low, Edwin A. Abbey. 
and Charles S. although they have worked 
with much success in color, have been more promi- 
nent in the department of book-illustration. 

*As one critic has observed, this new movement 
should be regarded not so much as an attempt at re- 
form, simply as another step in advance, another 
stage in the progress of art in this country. It can, 
of course, not be said that all the qualities of good art 
are united in the methods of this new school. With 
the great advance in techni nowledge there has 
come in an undue leaning towards ultra-realism. 
It remains for the succeeding generation of artists to 
modify many of these aims and principles, and to raise 
American art to a still higher level. (BL. W.) 
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_ PALEY, Freperick Apruorp, an English clas- 
sical scholar, was born at Hasingwold, near York, Eng- 
land, in 1816. He is a grandson of Rev. William 
Paley (1743-1805), the celebrated author of The Hvi- 
dences of Christianity, for whom see the ENcycto- 
PADIA Brirannica. Frederick graduated at Cam- 
bridge in 1838, and was tutor there until 1846, when 
he e a Roman Catholic. He then retired to 
London, where he edited with great ability Alschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Hesi eocritus, and other 
classics. He translated into English the tragedies of 
ZEschylus and the odes of Pindar. He was a friend 
of Pugin and in ~~ life gave much attention to 
Gothic architecture. His Manual of Gothic Mouldings 
has Mees through several editions. He also pu 
lished A Manual of Gothic Architecture and essays on 
kindred subjects, and Greek Wit, a collection of say- 

and stories from the Greek prose-writers. 


graduated at 
minister of Brattle Street (Unitarian) Church in 1818. 


member of the Massachusetts legislature in 1842, and 
secretary of state from 1844 to 1847. In 1846 he 
published in the Boston Whig a series of articles on 
‘The of the Slave-Power.’’ In 1847 he was 
elected to as an anti-slavery Whig but served 
only one term. He was defeated as candidate for 
ear a in’ 1851, and then retired from public life, 

ing himself to literature. He was called forth 
in 1861 to become postmaster of neg men cr 
he ridge, 
, April 26, 1881. 


861 
held five years. He died at Cam 
Besides a History of the 
church to which he had ministered, and a biography 
of his grandfather, he published his lectures on The 
Jewish we and Antiquities (4 vols., 1833-52), 
on The Evidences of Christianity, and on the Relation 
between Judaism and ee ne His most 
work is the Hi: of New England, of which 
es appeared (1858-64), bringing the work 
ow 688, the end of the first cycle in the author's 
division. He then abridged this work into two 
volumes (1866) and afterwards continued the abridged 
edition in two more volumes (1872-73), bringing the 
history down to 1765. His work is written with force, 
dignity, and impartiality, and gives a faithful picture 
the toils and struggles of the ae of New Eng- 
land in founding a virtuous republic. 


11, 1831, uated at Harvard in 1851, and studied 
law. In the civil war he served as lieutenant-colonel 
of a Massachusetts 


iment, and was severel 
hed Antietam and Fred. 


wounded. 
mi rere and some other volumes. 

P. VE, Francis Turner, an English poet, 
was born at London, Sept. 28, 1824. He was the son 
of Sir Francis Palgrave (1788-1861), the historian of 

y; whom see the ENcycLopmpDIA 
Brrrannica. He was educated at the Charter house 
School and at Balliol College, Oxford, where he grad- 
uated in 1844. He was chosen a fellow of Exeter 

was afterwards vice-principal of a train- 
ing school at Kneller Hall for five years. He was long 
employed in the educational bureau of the Privy 
Council, Hz has been both author and editor of 
lyric s and hymns. His works comprise Idyls 
and | see (1854); Hymns (1867); Lyrical Poems 
(1871); and some publications on art. His collection 
The Golden Treasury of English Lyrical 
is edly famous. He was appointed pro- 
of at Oxford in 1886. 


His brother, Witiam Girronp PaLcrave, was | 


born at Westminster, Jan. 24, 1826. He was educated 
at the Charter house and at Trinity College, Oxford, 
where he graduated in 1846. He was an officer in the 
Indian army until 1853, when he entered the Roman 
Catholic Church. _ Becoming a Jesuit, he studied 
theology at Laval, France, was ordained a priest and 
sent as a missionary to oe. Having become well 
versed in Arabic and in Mohammedan theology, he 
went in 1862 in the disguise of a physician through 
the Wahabite kingdoms of Central Arabia. After 
his return to ran a in 1863 he left the order of the 
Jesuits. In 1865 he went to Abyssinia to procure the 
release of the British prisoners held by King Theo- 
dore. He was appointed British consul at Souk- 
houni-Kalé in_ 1866, at Trebizond in 1867, at St. 
Thomas, West Indies, in 1873, at Manilla in 1876, and 
consul-general to Bulgaria in 1878, and to Siam in 
1880. He has published A Year's Journey through 
Central and Eastern Arabia (1865); Essays on Eastern 
ee 1872); Hermann Agha (1872); Alkamah’s 

ve Dae ; Dutch Guiana (1878). 

Oi , Benzamin Moraan, Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Charleston, 8. C., Jan. 25, 1818. 
He graduated at the University of Georgia in 1838, 
and at Columbia Theological Seminary in 1841. He 
was then: ordained pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Savannah, but two years later accepted a call 
to a pastorate in Columbia. Here he was also a 
director of the Theological Seminary, and from 1853 
to 1856 was its professor of church history and polity. 
In 1856. he became pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in New Orleans. He assisted in founding the 
Southern terian Review in 1847, and has since 
been one of its editors. He earnestly supported the 
secession movement and the Confederate cause. In 
1861 he was moderator of the first General Assembly 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church at Augusta, Ga. 
He published Life and Letters of J. H. Thorniwell 
tare ; The Family in its Civil and Churchly Aspects 
1876) ; and some volumes of sermons. 

PALMER, Erastus Dow, sculptor, was born in 
Onondaga co., N. Y., April 2, 1817. He was a 
carpenter at Utica, N. Y., forseveral years, but in 1846 
settled at Albany and engaged in cameo-cutting. 
Finding this occupation injurious to his sight he 
turned to sculpture, being now thirty-five years of age. 
His first work was The Infant Ceres, modelled from 
one of his own children. He then made bas-reliefs, 
The Morning Star, The Evening Star, Resignation, 
Peace in Bondage. Among his ee eee are 
an Indian Girl Finding a Crucifix, The White Captive, 
and The Emigrant’s Children. For the Capitol at 
Washington he made, in 1857, a mo _sixteen 
figures, representing The Landing of the Pilgrims, but 
it was placed in the pediment for which it was 
designed. _ Palmer has also made portrait busts of 
Com. M. C. Perry, Washington Irving, Gov. E. D. 
Morgan, and others. He did not visit Burope until 
1873, when he spent some time in study at Paris. 
His statue of R. Livingston obtained a. first-class 
medal at the Centennial Exhibition. His conceptions 
are highly poetic; and are wrought out with strict re- 
gard to nature. Several of his best works are ideal 
medallions. 

His son, Waurer Lunt Pater, born at Albany, 
Aug. 1, 1854, studied art in Paris, and settled at New 
York in 1877, devoting himself chiefly to landscape- 

ainting. In 1882 he removed to Albany. “Among 
Ris works are An Kditor’s Study (1880); Venice 
(1882) ; The Oat-Field (1884) ; January (1887). 

PALMER, James CRoxALL (1811-1883), surgeon- 
general U. S. navy, was.born at Baltimore, Md., June 
29, 1811. He graduated at Dickinson College in 
1829 and studied medicine in the University of Mary- 
land. In 1834 he entered the naval service as assistant- 
surgeon, and within a year sailed around the world. 
In 1838 he joined Wilkes’s exploring expedition and 
encountered various perils in the Antarctic regions, 
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His vessel being wrecked at the mouth of the Columbia 


River in 184], he spent some months on shore in sei- 
entific work. He was commissioned surgeon on his 
return to New York, and soon after had charge of the 
numerous wounded by the explosion on board the U. 8. 
steamer Princeton. He served off the coast of Mexico 
during the war with that country, afterwards in the 
Pacific, and on the steam-frigate Niagara during the 
first attempt to lay the Atlantic cable. At the out- 
break of the civil war he took medical ch of the 
naval academy then removed to Newport, R. I In| 
1863 he joined Admiral Farragut’s blockading squad- 
ron, and he was attached to the hip Hartford dur- | 
ing the battle of Mobile Bay. At the close of the 
war Dr. Palmer returned to the North with health 
greatly impaired. but had ch of the nayal hospital 
at Brooklyn for four years. e was commissioned as | 
medical director in March, 1871, and as surgeon-gen- 
eral in June, 1872, but retired a year later. He died 
at Washington April 24, 1883. 
His brother, Jonn Witu1amMson PAtMer (1825- 
bec was born at Baltimore April 4, 1825. He grad- 
at the University of Maryland in 1847, studied 
ncisco 


medicine, and became city 
y's ser- 


in 1851 and surgeon in the y 
vice in the Burmese war. His graphic sketches of 
life in California and India were is lished in Putnam’s 
Monthly and the Atlantic Monthly. During the civil 
war he was a Confederate war correspondent of the 
New York Tribune. After the war he was a physician 
in Baltimore, but in 1870 removed to New York. 
Among his books are The Golden Dagon (1853) ; New 
and Old (1859); Folle- Songs (1860), and some novels 
and art-books. 

PALMER, Joun McCautey, general, was born at 
Eagle Creek, Scott co., Ky., Sept. 13, 1817. Having 
removed to Illinois during his youth he became a 
lawyer at Carlinsville and was elected to the State 
Senate in 1852-4. He took part in the formation of 
the Republican party and was presidential elector on 
its ticket in 1860. In April, 1861, he became colonel 
of the Fourteenth Illinois volunteers and was engaged 
in Missouri. He was made brigadier-general of vol- 
unteers in December, and took part in the capture of 
New Madrid. His gallantry at the battle of Stone 
River, Jan. 1-3, 1863, where he commanded a division, 
secured his promotion to ee ag hen He fought 
at Chickamauga and commanded the Fourteenth corps 
in the Atlanta roar Ses When Gen. O. O. Howard 
was promoted to the command of the right wing of 
Sherman's army, on the death of Gen. McPherson, 
Gen. Palmer, who thought himself entitled to the po- 
sition, asked to be relieved, and was assigned to the 
command of the department of Kentucky. He was 
governor of Illinois from 1869 to 1873. 

PALMER, Ray (1808-1887), hymn-writer, was born 


hysician in San 
Bast India Com 


at Little Compton, R. L., Noy. 12, 1808. He - 
uated at Yale College in 1830 and engaged in ing. 
In 1832 he was licensed to preach in the Con ional 
Church, and he was pastor of the Cent hurch 
Bath, Maine, from 1835 to 1850. He was then called 
to the First Congregational Church, Albany, N. Y., 
and was its pastor until 1866, when he became secre- 


tary of the American Congregational Union in New 
York city. During the twelve years of his secretary- 
ship the society assisted in erecting over 600 church 
buildings. Dr. Palmer was, during the same period, 
one of the visitors of Andover Théological Seminary 
and was engaged in literary work. In 1878 he retired 
to Newark, N. J., where he died March 29, 1887. 
Dr. Palmer is best known as the author of the hymn, 
? ~ Faith looks up to Thee,” which has been trans- 
lated into more than twenty languages. Others of 
his hymns have been widely used. His Complete 
Poetical Works were published in 1876. He also 
published Closet Hours (1851); Home, or the 
vee Paradise (1868) ; Voices of Hope and Gladness 


a cu ( 
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PALMETTO is the representative form taken 
SeoVol. Xvitr, the palm within the limits of the U: 


p. 189 (p. 193 States, and probably the most hardy 
Aw. Rep.). 


of the palms, since it extends north- 
Carolina. ‘Tee geeent nal ue setae at aE 
‘arolina. 1) our § t) 
ain in the region between North Carolina and Florida, 
the most important of these bone Saubal Palmetto, 
: the cabbage 


metto, a . 
palm, which some- 
times attains a 
height of 50 ft. and 
a diameter of 12 
to 15 in. It is 
cro’ wil a 
circlet of fan- 
shaped leaves of 
about 5 ft. 


black, oblong, i's 
en, 


Palmetto Palm. This prelies re- 
ceives its local name from the cabbage, or circle of 
unexpanded leaves, which forms one of the most de- 
licious of table vegetables. 

The cab palmetto is found on the sandy coast 
regions from Florida to North Carolina, and also occurs 
in the Bermudas. Its wood is very porous, but is 
almost imperishable under water, and is not attacked 
by the teredo. Hence it is much esteemed for wharf- 
building. The original Fort Moultrie, whose spongy 
wood received the balls of the British guns without 
injury, was built of palmetto logs. The lea 


ves are 
used in the manufacture of hats, baskets, mats, and 
for various domestic purposes. The root is high 
astringent and has been proposed as a tanning materi 

e other species of palmetto are of minor impor- 
tance. . serrulata, the saw palmetto, has a low 
creeping stem, 4 to 8 ft. long, with bright-green, fan- 
shaped leaves, which are of use in hat-making. It 
peer ae oe sandy coast soil from South Carolina 
to Flori 


S. Adansoni, the dwarf palmetto, is destitute of a 


stem, sending up above the ground only a 
fan-shaped leaves, 2 to 3 ft. long. It covers dense 
nae of ground in the low coast regions from North 
arolina to Florida, growing well in marshy places. 
C hiyatrie the blue palmetto of Florida 
and South ina, is a hardy dwarf fan palm, with 


long-petioled, fan-sha leaves. It grows in sh 

woods, and is cheer for the needlelike oe 
which, like poreupine quills, grow from the root min- 
gled with the toaran. Tom oo the specific name is 
taken. The roots of the palmetto are so numerous 
and strong in some soils as to make plowing difficult 


and rane ©. M.) 
PANCOAST, JosErH sec ag" an eminent 
surgeon, was born in Burlington co., N. J., in 1805. 


He obtained his degree at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1828, and began baeahing practical surgery in 
1831. He was connected with the Philadelphia Hos- 

ital from 1834 to 1845 and with the’ Pennsylvania 
Hospital from 1854 to 1864. He was professor 
of surgery in the Jefferson Medical College in 1838, 
and in 1847 exchanged this position for the professor- 


PAPAW—PAPER. 


ny anatomy. Resigning in 1874, he was succeeded 
by his son, Dr. William H. Pancoast (born Oct. 16, 
1835). He was noted for his bold and successful sur- 
gical operations, and introduced many improvements 
which have been adopted by other surgeons. He was 
especially successful in rhinoplasty, in removal of 
tumors, and in amputations at the hip-joint. For the 
latter he devised an abdominal tourniquet. He died 
Sosa Opstiatioe Shergery (1844) whieh pemsed taroneh 
tse on ive Surg ] whic throug 
several editions, and Sisead Wistar’s ‘doen of Anat- 
omy and other works. He also contributed frequently 
to the American Journal of the Medical Sciences and 
PART fan tc 
lalay papaya), the it of Carica pa- 
a small South American tree, whose fruit, 
dhoagh not very palatable, is eaten. The root of the 
paw tree has an offensive odor, and the juice of the 
it, before ripening, contains a remarkable albumi- 
nous su resembling fibrine. This plant is said 
to have the property of rendering meat tender. Newly 
killed meat hung among the leaves becomes soft and 
delicate, and the flesh of hogs and poultry fed on its 
leaves or fruit becomes remarkably tender. 
The name of papaw is also given to Asimina triloba, 
a North American tree of from 10 to 20 ft. in height, 
and to several smaller species of Asimina. The roots 


The North American Papaw. 
and bark of these trees have an extremely nauseous 


lor. The ripe fruit is about 3 in. long y 1} in. 
thick, of yellowish color and irregular oval form. The 
Log og soft and insipid, containing several large seeds. 
t no mark value, though eaten to some 
extent. The tree grows in the sandy regions of 
and Florida. c. M.) 
PAPER. a article is — to i oe nr 
ot paper in America. e development 
og pes of the pene asking industry bf the 
Km. Rep), United States as to most of its details 
is of comparatively recent growth, but 
not the less noteworthy and remarkable. The first 
-mill in North America was established in 1690 
by Wiliam Rittinghuysen, whose descendants, under 
name of Rittenhouse, perpetuate this Dutch 
tronymic. Rittinghuysen, associating himself with 
illiam Bradford, the Philadelphia printer, built his 
mill in Roxborough, on Paper-mill Run, near the 
Wissahickon Creek, and about 2 miles from the Schuyl- 
cill River. This locality is now included within the 
limits of the city of Philadelphia. Twenty years later 
1710) the second paper-mill in America was built in 
1 pnw a part of Philadelphia) by 
William DeWees. The third paper-mill was also 
started in Pennsylvania in 1728, and in 1730 the first 
mill in New land was opened at Milton, Mass. 


1770 forty mills were in operation in Pennsylvania, 
‘ew Jersey, and Delaware ; while in 1775, at the out- 
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break of the Revolution, only four are on record as being 
located in New England. The first mill in New Jersey 
was started by Bradford in 1728. 

These earliest beginnings were followed by enter- 
prises of a similar kind in the other English colonies, 
a detailed account of which is unnecessary. The 

rowth of the industry during 120 years is illustrated 
by the fact that in 1810 there were said to be 185 mills 
in the United States, Until this time the materials 
used in paper-making had been solely of home produc- 
tion, but in 1810 rags were first imported from 
Europe. 

In 1817 there is the first record of a paper-making 
machine in America. This is believed to have been a 
cylinder machine. The first Fourdrinier machine in 
use in this country was set up at Saugerties, N. Y., 
and started by Peter Adams on Oct. 24, 1827. This 
was followed by others, and some of the most impor- 
tant changes in paper-making mechanism have since 
that time found birth in America, In 1828 the system 
of uniting two sheets of paper in the process of forma- 
tion so as to make a thicker sheet was invented and 
put in operation here. 

Various improvements im paper-making machinery 
have been made from time to time. The Fourdrinier, 
while preserving its form and essential principles, has 
not been neglected, but in many respects has received 
the benefit of American invention. So, too, with the 
cylinder machine, which has developed from a single 
cylinder to two, three, and four cylinders. The Har- 
per improved Fourdrinier, invented by James Harper. 
of New Haven, is a combination of the Fourdrinier an 
* begce machines, the direction of motion requirin 
that the Fourdrinier shall be turned end for end. It 
would be impossible, however, to review all of the 
details of the changes in paper-machines and in paper- 
making machinery in general. In all of the processes, 
from the handling of the raw material to the output of 
the finished product, in the preparation and cleanin 
of the stock, in the work of boiling, beating, an 
reducing paper-making fibres to pulp fit for conversion 
into paper, and in carrying forward the work of manu- 
facture, the skill of the American inventor and artisan 
has been called into play. Not the least noteworthy 
fact in this connection is the increase in the speed of 
the Fourdrinier machine, the rapidity of manufacture 
in America being regarded with surprise by the paper- 
makers of other countries. While this machine formerly 
ran at a rate of speed capable of producing 24 lineal ft. 
of paper per minute, A wel increasing to 40 ft., 
which was regarded as an important advance in manu- 
facture, American machines are now speeded up to the 
production of 250 lineal ft. of paper, the full width of 
the machine, and this is not regarded as an extraor- 
dinary occurrence except by those who are unfamiliar 
with American paper-making and its methods. 

In the preparation of the pulp much improvement 
has been gained by the introduction of what are called 
refining-engines, of which those known by the names 
of their respective inventors are the type. . These 
embrace the Kingsland engine, the Jordan, the Gould, 
the Jeffers, and the Marshall, all of which are in use, 
some of them in Europe, although the introduction of 
these machines in European paper-mills has been slow, 
and their employment there tor the most part is of 
recent growth. As adjuncts of the paper-machine and 
for finishing purposes the calenders, consisting of sets 
of metal or paper rolls combined in a frame, and 
forming what is called a stack, have also been the 
subject of improvements. Chilled-iron rolls are used 
in these stacks, and one of the most important improve- 
ments in connection therewith has been the invention 
of a machine for grinding the faces of these rolls and 
rendering them true an perfectly cylindrical. This 
machine is of American origin, and the only one of its 
kind. Various devices for use in connection with the 
calenders, such as calender-feeds, ete., have also orig- 
inated in the United States, and become recognized 
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pendages of the machine. As the paper after pass- 
= through the calenders has sometimes to be wound 
po made into rolls, an appendage known as a winding- 
machine, and by which the paper can be wound into 
different length, after being cut into widths as it passes 
from the calenders, has been invented. This winder 
has several reeling devices automatic in action, and 
maintains an even tension on each separate strip or 
web of paper, and in case one strip breaks the other 
rolls stop until a splice is made of the broken web. 
Aside from these mechanical improvements noted there 
are many others. The means for conveying power to 
the machinery have all been largely improved, but 
these and many other details must be passed by. 

In considering the growth of the American paper 
industry the results of the introduction of mechanically 
prepared wood-pulp and of wood-fibre produced by 
chemical treatuent must not be overlooked. The 
method of grinding wood so as to render it useful as a 
raw material for paper was introduced in the United 
States about 1869-70. This was the first great step 
in the cheapening process for ordinary news- and print- 
papers, and it has served to bring down the price of 
the nianufactured article so that the product which 
was sold as late as 1879 at 9 cts. per lb. is now (1888 
to be bought for 4 cts., and is at the same time o 
better quality. This cheapening process has been 
aided by improvements in pulp-making machinery 
made by American inventors, but is chiefly due to the 
growth of this branch of the paper-making industry, 
aided by a tariff which has encouraged the extension 
of the industry and increased home competition. The 
chemical treatment of wood, pre in what is known 
as wood-fibre, possessing stronger characteristics than 
wood-pulp, and which goes into finer grades of paper, 
was inaugurated in this country in 1854. is con- 
sisted in the reduction of the wood to its pure fibre, or 
cellulose, by boiling and treatment with alkaline solu- 
tions. ‘The process is generally known as the soda 

rocess, and was first put in operation at Royer’s Ford, 

‘a., where it is still practised, and has since exte 
to various parts of the country. This alkali or soda 
process induced many mechanical inventions for its 
perfection and development. Of late another chem- 
ical process of disintegrating wood and separating its 
fibres so as to adapt them for conversion into paper has 
come into competition with the alkali process, and with 
marked influence on the latter. This is known as the 
bisulphite process, and consists in treating wood under 
pressure with a solution of sulphurous acid in combi- 
nation with a base. This is essentially an American 
invention. It was suggested and patented by Tilgh- 
man, of Philadelphia, in 1869, but its costliness pre- 
vented its practical application and development at that 
time. Later, the process was taken up in Europe, an 
means for conducting it on a profitable basis were 
perfected, the American process maintaining its posi- 
tion as a foundation principle. This fibre goes into 
various grades of print- and writing-papers. 

There are two other features of American paper- 
making which have had influence on the industry at 
large. The first is the manufacture of straw-boards, 
which was started by G. A. Shryock, of Chambersburg, 
Pa., in 1829, and is still continued, improvements 
having been made in this branch of production also. 
Coated-paper for fine book-work is the other. The 
elegance attained in the production of illustrations in 
magazines has been due to a finish given to the surface 
of the paper by means of a white coating after the paper 
has been made. 

The latest and what promises to be one of the most im- 
portant changes in paper-making methods has been re- 
cently developed. This isthe proces of bleaching paper- 
pulp by the employment of electricity, which is utilized 
to electrolyze the bleaching solution. This is also the 
dence of an American ; _ put into Successful and 
practical operation in [888. It effects a great savin 
of bleaching material, and insures an economy in manu 
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facture which may induce a revolution in the produc- 
He oe iets chia eoutoused settee ogame 
n concluding this con review of paper- 
in America some further statistics of the trade will be 
found of interest. There are in the United States 
about 1100 paper- and pulp-mills. The mills 
in other of America number 85. These, with 
those projected, and on which the work of construction 
has begun, will doubtless make the record for 1888 
fully equal to 1200 mills rep ing this im 
industry in this hemisphere. There are in the Domin- 
ion of Canada 62 paper- and ao Asa me in Mexico 11 
pmo while in all of the remainder of America, 
a West India islands, there are only 12 


m 

The value of the paper manufactured in the United 
States in 1820 was estimated at $3,000,000, and the 
business gave employment to 5000 hands. In 1873 
the production was 317,387 tons, the capital invested 


was $43,500,000, and the help employed numbe 

22,042. During the last eight years the American 
paper industry has advanced from No. 21, as classified 
among the man ing industries of the country in 


the census tables of 1880, to No. 14 in the same classi- 
fication, having nearly doubled in value. The follow- 
ing are the statistics of the trade for 1887: 


Capital invested. «++ $80,000,000 
Tons of paper made.... s+ 1,200,000 
Value of product........ ++-$95,000,000 
Number of hands employed . 


Wages paid......,.sssessesses coressnseesseees oovees$18,500,000 
The total daily producing capacity (in Ibs.) of the 
paper- and nails of the. Gaited Bite ot the 
years undermentioned is given in Lockwood's Di 
of the -Trade (14th ed.) as follows: 1881, 
5,315,400 ; 1883, 6,949,800 lbs. ; 1884, 7,867,830 
Ibs. ; 1885, 8,147,060 lbs. ; 1886-87, 8,354,480 Ibs. 


J, A. C. 
_PAPINEAU, Louts Josrpa (i7a9-187) a Cine 


politician, was born at Mon in . , 
He was educated at Quebec and admitted to the bar, 
but did not practice. Elected in 1809 to the provincial 


parliament, he became the speaker of the house in 
1815. _ Lord Dalhousie tried to neutralize his influence 
as leader of the French iptes making him a mem- 
ber of the executive council, but Papineau would not 
attend its meetings. hen he was again chosen 
speaker in 1827 Lord Dalhousie adjourned the ia- 
ment. Papineau pre the list of grievances 

sequently known as the 92 Resolutions, which he sup- 
ported in the house and afterwards by s es 
throughout the country. He also recommended com- 
mercial non-intercourse with gore In 1836 he 

ly six months’ su 

plies to the government, but the measure was v 
and the administration conducted without to 
nena As long as the pseris®, rty followed 

‘apineau, their o tion was con within peace- 
ful Tits, but Wien thee took up arms he publi 
declared that resistance by constitutional means woul 
alone avail. The rebels were soon defeated and Papi- 
neau, who was proclaimed an outlaw, took refuge in 
the United States. Thence he passed to France, but 
in 1847 he returned to Canada under the amnesty of 
1840, and was again elected to |p cenmesne Though 
he retained ‘his ig tages he did not resume his lead- 
ership. In 1854 he retired from public life, and he 
died at Montebello, Sept. 23, 1871. 

PARDOE, Jutta (1806-1862), an English author 
noted for abundance of her literary labor, was born at 
Beverley, Yorkshire, in 1806. At the age of 13 she 
had produced a volume of poems, and at 15 a novel. 
Her travels on the Continent and residence at Con- 
stantinople furnished material for descriptive works 
and romances. In 1859 she received a litera nsion 
from the British government. She died Nov. 26 
1862. Her most important works were Traits and 
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Traditions 9, 1833); City of the Sulta 
(1330) Roles oda Hck Gaye City of the 
r (1840); Louis the Fourteenth (1847); Court 
francis I. (1849); Episodes of French History 


1859). 

PARDON. In addition to what is said in the En- 
cycLopapiA Brrrannica, Vol. XVIIL., p. 271 i. 
276 Am. Rep.), it will suffice to mention that the rule 
or usage in the several States of the American Union 
in regard to the exercise of the pardoning power may 
be found in the second part of the article Consriru- 
TION, treating of the ‘‘ State Constitutions.”’ 

PAREPA-ROSA. See Rosa. 

PARIS, Louis Parmirre p’ORLEANS, CoMTE DE, 
was born in Paris, Aug. 24, 1838, being the eldest son 
of the Duke of Orleans and grandson of King Louis 


Philippe. He was educated by Adolphe Regnier, at 
Paris, and after the Revolution of 1848 at Eisenach. 


He became proficient in foreign ig and travelled 
extensively. In 1860 he went with his brother, the 
Due de C to Syria, and published Damas et le 
Tiiban (1861). The brothers came to America after 
the ou of the civil war, and in September, 1861, 

were placed on the staff of Gen. McClellan. They 
- remained with him until after the failure of his cam- 
paign against Richmond, when they retired to escape 


the ee ions growing out of the French opera- 
tions in Mexico. On the declaration of war between 
France and ia, the Comte de Paris applied for 


ission to enter the French army, but was refused. 
1873, by his visit to the Comte de Chambord, at 
Frohsdorf, the breach between the two branches of the 
er family was healed. On the death of 
Chambord in 1883 the Comte de Paris was recognized 
- as heir to his pretensions to the throne of ce, 
Yet he lived under the Republic, at Paris, or at his 
Chateau d’ Eu, and held the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
in the army until 1886. He was then obliged to with- 
draw from the country, and in November, 1887, he 
issued an address advising the French people to restore 
the monarchy. His literary ability was shown first in 
contributions to the Revue des Deux Mondes of articles 
on various public questions. With his brother he pub- 
i Due d’ Orléans, campagnes del armée d Afrique, 
1835-39 (1870). His most important work is the His- 
toire de la Guerre civile en Amérique (6 vols., 1874-84), 
iad by De. Heery Goppse.Thoueh vot fee from 
. Henry Cop ough not rom 

“A is the best history of the war yet published. 
PARK, Epwarps Amasa, theologian, was born at 
Providence, R. L, Dec. 29, 1808. He graduated in 
1826, at Brown University, where his father, Calvin 
Park Peel , was professor, and in 1831 at An- 
dover Ther < a i He 9 gd of the 
ngregatio} urch at Braintree, Mass., four years, 
became professor of moral and intellectual 


Co 

and then 

philosophy in Amherst College. In 1836 he was made 
professor of sacred rhetoric at Andover, and in 1847 


essor of Christian theology, which post he held 
-four years, resigning in 1881. He was a fore- 
most representative of what is called New England 


. He was active in literary work, and was one | 


of the Renda and editors of the Bibliotheca S 


acrad. 


He edited the works of W. B. Homer (1842), B. B. | ( 


Edwards (1853), 8. Hopkins (1852), and N. Emmons 
seth and wrote the accompanying memoirs, and also 
published biographies of pee divines. To the Dis- 
courses and Treatises on the Atonement (1859) he fur- 
nished an introduction on The Rise of the Edwardean 
Theory of the Atonement. With Dr. Austin Phelps 
he edited The Sabbath Hymn- Book (1858), and Hymus 


and Choirs (1860). After his retirement he published 
Discourses on ical Doctrines as related to Relig- 
tous Character (1885). 


PARKE, Joun Gropp, general, was born near 
Coatesville, Pa., Sept. 22, 1827. He graduated at 
West Point in 1849, and entered the topographical 
engineers. His principal work was on the north-west 
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boundary survey until the outbreak of the civil war. 
In November, 1861, he was made brigadier-general of 
volunteers, and took part in Gen. Burnside’s expedi- 
tion to North Carolina. In August, 1862, he accom- 
panied Gen. Burnside when he joined the Army of 
the Potomac, served as his chief of staff at South 
Mountain and Antietam, and continued in the same 
position when Burnside took command of the whole 
army. After the battle of Fredericksburg, Gen. Parke 
had command of the Ninth corps in its march to 
Vicksburg, and commanded the left wing of Gen. 
Sherman’s army at Jackson, July 12, 1863. When 
Gen. Burnside resumed command of the Ninth corps, 
Gen. Parke had a divisioneand was engaged in the de- 
fence of Knoxville. In the campaign of 1864 against 
Richmond he again assumed command of the Ninth 
corps and took part in various operations until Gen. 
Lee's surrender. In 1864 he had been made major in 
the Engineer corps, and after the close of the war he 
was engaged in the office of the chief of that corps. 
He rose to the rank of colonel in 1884, and in June, 
1887, was made superintendent of West Point 


Academy. 

PARKER, AmaAsA JUNIUS, jurist, was born at 
Sharon, Conn., June 2, 1807. Removing to New 
York in- early life, he became a teacher, and in 1825 
graduated at Union College. In 1828 he was admitted 
to the bar and formed a partnership with his uncle, 
Amasa Parker, of Delhi, N. Y. 7 1833 he was 
elected to the State legislature, and in 1837 to Con- 
gress, where he served ore term. In 1844 he became 
vice-chancellor of New York, and later a judge of the 
State Supreme Court. In 1859 he was appointed U. 
8. district attorney. He was afterwards member of 
State constitutional conventions but held no office. 
He was active in procuring reform in the procedure of 
the courts of New York. He published 6 volumes 
of Reports (1855-69), and assisted in preparing the 
Revised Statutes (3 vols., 1859). 

PARKER, Foxuatnt ALEXANDER (1821-1879), 
commodore, was born in New York city, Aug. 5, 1821, 
being a son of a naval captain of the same name. He 
graduated from the naval school in 1843, and served 
against the Seminole Indians, on the Coast Survey, 
and in the Mediterranean squadron. On the outbreak | 
of the civil war he was made executive officer at the 
Washington navy-yard and he frequently gave assist- 
ance to the operations of the army in that vicinity. 
With the rank of commander in 1862, he was engaged 
off Wilmington, Yorktown, and Charleston nate 
charge at the latter of a naval battery on Morris Isl- 
and. Afterwards he commanded the Potomac flotilla 
till the close of the war, and was promoted to be cap- 
tain for his services. In 1872 he was made chief-of- 
staff to the North Atlantic fleet and from 1873 to 1876 
was chief signal officer of the navy. In 1878 he was 
appointed superintendent of the Naval Academy. He 
died at Annapolis, Md., June 10, 1879. He published 
treatises on howitzers and naval tactics which are used 
as text-books in the U. 8. Naval Academy. He also 
translated from the Spanish lia, or Spain Fifty 
Years Ago (1866), and published Fleets of the World; 
the Galley Period (1876) ; and the Battle of Mobile Bay 


1878). 
PARKER, JOEL reads gt jurist, was born at 
Taffrey, N. H., Jan. 25, 1795. He graduated at Dart- 
mouth College in 1811 and became a lawyer at Keene, 
N.H. In 1833 he was made a judge of the State 
Supreme Court and in 1838 became chief-justice. In 
1840 he was chairman of a committee to revise the 
laws of New Hampshire, and in 1847 was made _pro- 
fessor in Harvard University. He died at Cambridge, 
Aug. 17, 1875. Among his numerous publications 
were Personal Liberty Laws (1861); War Powers of 
Congress and the President (1863) ; Revolution and 
Reconstruction (1866); The Three Powers of Govern- 


t (1867); Conflict of Decisions (1871). 
moa ee BD. ee ers, was born at 
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Bethel, Vt., Aug. 27, 1799. He graduated at Hamil- 
ton College in 1824, and was ordained to the Presby- 
terian ministry in 1826. He had charges in Rochester, 
New Orleans, mre ai NewYork city, and Newark. 


He was president of Union Theological Seminary, 
1840-42, holding also the professorship of 
literature, He died at New York, May 2, 1873. He 


published several religious works and was for a time 
editor of the Presbyterian ori Review. 
PARKER, Josep, English Congregationalist 
preacher, was born at Hexham, April 9, 1830. He 
was educated at University College, London, and was 
ordained pastor of a Congregationalist church at Ban- 
bury in 1853, and afterwards ministered to a church 
in Manchester: Since 1869 he has been pastor of 
City Temple, London. In theology he is conservative 
and orthodox; as a preacher he has been considered 
to resemble Henry Ward Beecher, and on the death 
of the latter Dr. Parker was invited to preach his 
memorial discourse. He accepted the task but after- 
wards returned to his work in London. Among Dr. 
Parker's publications are Emanuel (1859); Ecce Deus 
(1868), a reply to Eece Homo; The Paraclete Oe f 
Ad Clerum (1870); The Priesthood of Christ (1876) ; 
The Inner Life of Christ (3 vols., 1881-2) ; Apostolic 
Life (3 vols., 1882-4). He has commenced the publi- 
cation of a series of discourses under the title he 
"s Bible. His sketches of ministerial life, Spring- 
dale Abbey (1869), and Tyne Chylde (1883), are 
ic 


autobio phic. : 
PARKER, Perer (1808-1688), missionary, was 
born in Framingham, Mass., June 18, 1804. He 
graduated at Yale in 1831, and having studied medi- 
cine as well as theology, was ordained in 1834 and sent 
as missionary to China. He established a hospital at 
Canton which received 2000 patients in its peat 
Many Chinese also received instruction in medicine 
and surgery from him. He visited the United States 
in 1840, but resumed his missionary work in 1842. 
As secretary to the U. 8S. embassy he rendered valua- 
ble service. In 1855 he again visited the United States, 
but soon returned to conduct negotiations with the 
Chinese government. In 1857 he returned to the 
United States and fixed his home at Washington. He 
was an active member of the Evangelical Alliance, and 
in its behalf visited the Emperor of Russia in 1871. 
He died at Washi n, D. C., Jan. 10, 1888. He 
en ere, Bo Expedition from Singapore to 
n le 

ARKER Wuttarp (1800-1884), surgeon, was 

born at Lyndeborough, N. Sept. 2, 1800. He 


H., 
graduated at Harvard a, in 1826, and studied | lands 


medicine and surgery under J. ©, Warren. He 
was soon made professor of anatomy in the Vermont 
Medical College and in Berkshire College, and in 1836 
was called to Cincinnati. After a visit to Europe he 
was in 1839 made professor of surgery in the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons. Dur- 
ing the thirty years in which he held this position he 
made several improvements in practical surgery, includ- 
ing the operation of cystotomy. In 1846 he was con- 
cerned in the organization of the Bellevue Hospital, 
and was appointed one of its visiting surgeons. In 
1864 he exerted himself to procure the formation of 
the New York City Board of Health and afterwards 
served as one of its members. In 1865 he was made 
president of the State Inebriate Asylum at Bingham- 
ton, and in 1869 was made professor of clinical surgery 
in the institution with which he had long been asso- 
ciated. He was also consulting surgeon to several 
New York hospitals, and a hospital for contagious dis- 
eases was named in his honor. He retired from prac- 
tice in 1882, and died April 25, 1884. His only pub- 
lications were contributions to medical journals. 
PARKERSBURG, a city of West Virginia, county- 
seat of Wood co., is on the Ohio River at the mout 
of the Little Kanawha, about 95 miles below Wheel- 
ing and 196 miles from Cincinnati. Its railroads are 


h | have been 
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the Baltimore and Ohio, the Ohio River, 
Cincinnati, Wheeling, and Baltimore; there 
branch road to Marietta. The Baltimore 


eveeees, 6 public school 
buildings, and a female seminary, It has 3 foundries, 
2 machine-shops, railroad repair-shops, 5 large oil- 
refineries, and several factories, producing furniture, 
bi Lge ts magn bore pe flour- and Pryce 
mu. e as gas- water-wo a 

fire department, sod a park. Its public debt is 
$125,000 and its yearly expenses $45,000. 
centre of the petroleum trade of West Virginia an 
South-western Ohio. It was settled in 1773 by Vir- 
ginians, was incorporated in 1820. The population in 
1880..was 6582. 

PARKMAN, Franers, historian, was born in Bos- 
ton, Sept. 16, 1823. His father, Francis Parkman, 
D. D. (1788-1852), was pastor of the New North Church 
Wateren) ae 1813 to 1849, and was noted for his 
charitable labors. The son graduated at Hexvard in 1844 
and then made a tour across the Western prairies, 
which he described in sketches first pablished in the 
Knickerbocker Magazine. He afterwards visited Eu- 
rope. Though afflicted with partial blindness, he fol- 
lowed the example of tt an mself 
to — ihe egy The i ye ap a 
in his His ) of Pontiac Y 
to which his familiarity with actual Indian life gave 
special value. He then essayed a novel in 1856, 
but his subsequent works, which have brought him 
fame, have all related to the history of the French in 
North America. They comprise 7’he Pioneers of 
France in the New We 1865); The Jesuits in North 
eee - vat Ae? ; The Dis- 
covery 0) eat West ; Regime in 
Canada (1876); Count ac and 
under Louis 


It is the 


style, their thorough research, and careful ye ent, 
have become standard works on that part of American 
weit which they relate. 

PARKS. The idea of pevricing 
for the recreation of the people o 
of recent origin, though it is now being carried out 
with all the Nineteenth century energy. In former 
times the people were looked upon as of too little im- 
portance for any Piers ally sas to be made for their 
enjoyment, and though large tracts of forest and other 
were set aside, a | were held solely for the 
pleasure of the nobility an dee Many such tracts 
of crown lands have recentl. n utilized as parks for 
the people, a striking evidence of the growing im- 
portance of the pL ages This is particularly the 
case in France, where numerous preserved portions of 
the ancient forests are now wn open as public 
pleasure-grounds. ea 

In the old English manors the grounds were divided 
into two portions. One of these immediately sur- 
rounded the house, and was asa en or an 
elaborately ornamented pleasure-ground. The more 
distant portion, known as the park, was less artificially . 
treated, being left principally to the broad we 0 
nature. Most of these old parks were originally kept 
as deer enclosures, and had the proper alternation of 
open fo: grassy dales, and flowing streams for this 
purpose. In many of the manorial parks the people 
were given privileges, and in some of them they ac- 
= legal rights of crossing, but no park existed in 

e modern popular sense. ‘ 

The recent Kuropean parks are as a rule old private 
parks, or crown lands, now made free to the people 
and adapted to public use. For this onper they 

so as to bring out all their possi- 
bilities of landscape beauty, being in some parts dealt 
with rately as gardens, but usually on a 


leasure-grounds 
arge cities is one 
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and freer scale than that suitable to landscape garden- 
ing. It is the design in the park, indeed, to give a 
suggestion of the apes country, not of the contracted 
house grounds, and for this it needs to be of consider- 
able extent, and to embrace woodland, open meads, 
glens, elevations, small lakes, flowing streams, and all 
that constitutes and enhances the charm of attractive 
landseapes. All this, of course, is necessarily done on 
a small scale, except in the few parks of enormous di- 
mensions, and the effort to improve the natural advan- 
tages to the utmost leads usually to an artificial arrange- 
ment which is far removed from the work of nature, 
but which is, perhaps, more pleasing to city eyes. 

Of European cities, Paris and London are the best 
provided with parks. In France, as we have already 
said, the ancient state forests have been utilized for 
this purpose. are more than 20 such domains 
open to public use, within easy reach by rail of Paris, 
varying in size from St. Cloud, of 1000 acres, to the 
great forest of Fontainebleau, with its 81,740 acres 
and its thousands of miles of roads and paths. Some 
of these possess much natural beauty, such as fine old 
trees, stretches of beautiful lawn, winding streams, 
picturesque scenery, etc. They have already been 
adapted to the yment of many generations of 
ie and nobles, and need little further change to 
make them suitable for the recreation of the people. 
Of those within ten miles of Paris the parks of Bou- 
logne, Vincennes, St. Cloud, Marly, and St. Germain 
are among the most notable. Versailles is yet more 
famous, being admired for its palace and gardens more 
than for its woodland scenery. The real parks of 
Paris, however, are Boulogne (2158 acres), and Vin- 
cennes (2225 acres). These are near the city, and form 


the chief daily recreation-grounds of the people. The 
Bois de Boulogne is not well adapted by nature for 
ing level and with poor soil, yet it 


is 
past purposes, 
as been much improved in the portions adjoining the 
great avenues which traverse it. There are in addition 
several small parks of from 40 to 75 acres, and nu- 
merous city eo 
London is abundantly supplied with parks and small 


city, and comprise in all a very considerable area. 
In the W 


Park 3800 acres. 
The other cities of Europe, while not equally well 
provided with public pleasure-grounds, have their 
some of them quite extensive, and are adding 
to their advantages with commendable rapidity. One 
of the later ideas in this direction is the formation of 
broad drives or Ba hs iw Ager ip with —_ oa 
grassy margins, ves, and seats, and so lal 
out as to form trank-lines of traffic, with the interior 
as Paris has taken the lead in this 
conception, and has over 80 miles of such avenues, 
from 100 to 300 feet wide. In all this city has 120 
miles of tree-lined boulevards. 

In the above res’ Europe is in advance of the 
United States, in which the park idea is only about 30 
years old, though it has been carried out since its in- 
auguration with that activity which forms a distinguish- 
Parente characteristic. In planning the city of 
F phia William Penn provided five breathing 
places for the inhabitants, which have recently been 
much improved, though the largest one of them, indeed, 
has been swallowed up as a site for the new City-Hall. 
Boston took a similar step as early as 1634, by laying 
aside the Common as a public garden, though it long 
continued unimproved, and was used as a cow-pasture 


within the memory of living men. This small en- 
closure of 48 acres, with a smaller recent addition, is 
all that Boston yet possesses in the way of a park, 
though steps are now being taken to provide a series 
of public pleasure-grounds on a scale more in accord- 
ance with modern ideas. 
_ The idea of the formation of Parks on a large scale 
in American cities seems to have originated with A. 
J. Downing, (g. v.) of New York, or at least he was 
the first to openly advocate it in some articles written in 
1850, in which he suggested the need of a great public 
peck in New York city. This a poapei quickly bore 
t, for in the succeeding year the mayor of that city 
strongly recommended the establishment of a park, 
and in 1853 an act was passed setting aside the locality 
of the present Central Park for that purpose. Another 
locality, known as Jones’s Woods, was also named, this 
being a large and well-wooded tract along the East 
River, opposite Blackwell's Island. It had better 
natural advantages, but was of smaller size than the 
Central Park tract, and was finally abandoned in favor 
of the latter, which was purchased at a cost of 
$5,160,369.90. The tract of land thus set aside is 24 
miles long by half a mile wide, and contains, with some 
later additions, 683 acres. It extends from 59th to 
110th streets and from Fifth to Highth avenues on the 
city plan, these streets, which were then open ground, 
having since been solidly built up, so that the park is 
now completely embraced by the city. One awkward 
feature of the locality is the existence of the two 
Croton reservoirs, of 150 acres in extent, which are 
so situated as to divide the park tract into two portions, 
with but a narrow line of connection, and have been a 
serious detriment to its full adaptation to public use. 

Plans for its improvement were advertised for, the 
accepted one being that offered by F. L. Olmsted and 
Calvert Vaux, gentlemen well suited by their former 
studies for the proper execution of the task thus as- 
signed them. e ground chosen for the park was by 
no means well adapted by nature for such a purpose. 
Only a few slight elevations broke its general flatness, 
and it presented an aspect of barren ugliness from 
which it seemed a hopeless task to seek to work out a 
scene of beauty. But by the free expenditure of 
money and the employment of all the resources of the 
one gardener, Central Park has been made ex- 
ceedingly attractive, there being few prettier places of 
resort, for its extent, on the continent. e lower 
park (that portion below the reservoirs) was neces- 
sarily trea artificially, and is rather an extensive 
pore than a park in any broad sense. A rocky 
ridge of some slight elevation traversed it, and the 

und has been handled with great skili, bringing out 
in full all its possibilities of improvement. Through 
its reaches of umbrageous vegetation and bi 
stretches of greensward runs a wide avenue, the Mall, 
which is adorned with much fine statuary, and leads to 
the Terrace, a very handsome architectural feature of 
the park, ornamented with elaborate carvings and an 
attractive fountain which overlooks the lake. The 
latter is a winding sheet of water, managed with the 
utmost skill, and for its extent perhaps the most at- 
tractive bit of water scenery in any American city park. 
Beyond the lake extends the Ramble, a hilly slope 
leading to the reservoir, which has been treated with 
less artificiality, and made to resemble an expanse of 
undulating woodland. ; 

The upper park, which is connected with the lower 
by a narrow strip running along the reservoirs, has been 
differently treated. Its natural advantages were su- 
perior, and a broader handling was adopted, without 
the architectural adornments which constitute a leading 
feature of the lower section. On the whole it may be 
said that a very unpromising piece of land has been 
nianaged with great skill, and all its possibilities of 
landscape effect fully brought out. 

To the attractions proper to the park have been 
added others of a very useful character. One corner 
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of it is occupied by a Zodlogical Garden on a small 
seale, while in another has erected the Metro- 
litan Museum of Art, whose collection of art objects 
as no equal, free to the public, in this country. 
Among its treasures are the invaluable Cesnola collec- 
tion of Cypriote antiquities and numbers of costly 
paintings and statues, most of which have re- 
cently contributed to the Museum. Near this edifice 
the Egyptian obelisk, a fine example of the 
monolithic marvels of E which was brought from 
its original seat and e in Central Park a few years 
ago. ‘0 these attractions may be added the Museum 
of the Natural pee veer d erected on the edge 
of the park, and well filled with geological and zodlog- 


ical specimens. 

In —— 7 aes: en hae city of se Polos 
possesses about 30 small breathing spaces, and the re- 
omtie laid out Riverside Park, which extends along 
the North River from 72d to 129th street, and is nota- 
ble as the site of Gen. Grant's tomb. Since the great 
extension of the park idea in other cities, many propo- 
sitions have been made with the view of providing 
New York with parks on a larger scale. The to 


phy of the city did not accord well with this desire, 


most of the ed places being at distances out of 
easy reach by the citizens. But the extension of the 
elevated rai has gone far to overcome this diffi- 


culty, and a proposition has been adopted to lay out 
a series of large parks on the mainland north of 
Harlem River. The Legislature has authorized the 
purchase of the necessary land, and the Commissioners 
appointed to consider the subject. reported in 1888 as 
follows : It is proposed to purchase certain old estates, 
comprising in all 3800 acres of land, at an estimated 
cost of $9,591,961, being an ave of $2500 per 
acre. This territory divides up naturally into five parks, 
of which St. Mary’s, the sm and nearest the city. 
contains but 25 acres. Van Cortland, the most central 
of the new parks, will be of nearly 1100 acres area, 
and is to have a rifle-range and a military parade- 
ground. It contains that territory which formed the 
‘neutral ground’’ between the British and American 
forces in the Revolution, and is the scene of Cooper's 
novel of The Spy. Pelham Park, the largest of the 
up, is 1700 acres in extent, situated on Long Island 

yund outside the city limits, and will have a series of 
drives for three miles along the water-side. Croton 
Park contains 135 acres of high land, which affords 
many fine views. Bronx Park derives its name from 
Bronx River, which runs through it. It is the most 
freee ge of the series, having many old trees and 
m d rocks, while the banks of the river are abrupt 
and precipitous, and capable of effective handling. Te 
is — to establish zodlogical and botanical fein o 
on a large scale in these parks, and connect them by 
pee from 300 to 600 ft. wide, and kept in_the 

st of condition as pleasure-drivin This 
series of parks, if completed on the Re and gen- 
erous plan designed, and made practically one by the 
broad connecting boulevards mentioned, will place 
New York at the head again in respect to park area, a 
position which it has lost by the enterprise of other 
cities. 

In connection with the New York parks may be 
named Prospect Park, of Brooklyn. is tract of 
land, of 550 acres in extent, was far better adapted by 
nature than Central Park for picturesque treatment, 
and has been handled in such a manner as to make it a 
very attractive place of public resort. Its fine views 
are not the least of its attractions. Recently a number 
of boulevards, 200 ft. wide, have been laid out, leading 
to the park from various directions. 

charg re is highly favored in possessing in Fair- 
mount Park the largest. public pleasure-ground existing 
in any city on this continent, and in its natural adapta- 
tion to the purpose without an equal in any of the 

of the world. The original design of Fairmount 
was utilitarian, the being purchased with the 
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design of preserving the waters of the Schuylkill, the 
drinking water of Philadelphians, from pollution. By 
urchase and gift, extending from 1844 to 1867, a very 
ant tract of land was gradually acquired, i 
in all 2740 acres, and constituting the largest civie 
park in the world with the exception of the Epping 
and Windsor forests near London and the at 
Vienna. This tract of land is exceptionally wel 
adapted by nature for park purposes. Instead of the 
miniature lakes of other parks it embraces a section 5 
miles in length of a b and winding river, on whicl 
steamboats convey age cama its most remote locali- 
ties, while innumerable p re-boats dot its surface. 
The park embraces the elevated banks of the Schuyl- 
kill, and the rolling country for a considerable distance 
, through which cut a number of deep and pictur- 
esque glens, traversed by rippling streams of water. 
In addition there are many noble old trees and several 
extended groves, the original site having been well 
wooded. ween these extend broad stretches of 
turf, _—_ adie of — height yield 
magnificent views of city and country scenery, 
unequalled for picturesque beauty in any other park in 
the world. Taken as a whole the natural attractions 
of this section of the park are so decided that art has 
been able to do little more than to open them up by 
— and drives maf neme pacer and rare has 
eft In great part to her old possession 0 e ground, 
A unique feature of Fairmount. Park is that known 
as the Wissahickon Glen. Here through six miles of 
length a picturesque stream flows between lofty, pre- 
cipitous, and banks, which are t! clad 
with forest trees, and present at every turn in the 
winding ravine views of wild and romantic beauty. It 
has many of the features of a mountain glen, in strong 
contrast to the more quiet charms of the lower park, 
and is a scenic element without rival elsewhere in the 
parks of the world. ! : 
Fairmount Park was the site of the Centennial 
Exposition of art and industry, to which 465 acres 
were devoted, and which has left as permanent adorn- 
ments the massive Memorial regress | with its treas- 
ure of — of industrial art, and the ornate Horti- 
cultural Hall, which is surrounded by an extensive 
landscape garden, and is filled with the choicest repre- 
sentatives of tropical vegetation. Another feature of 
interest is the Zodlogical Garden, the largest and best 
provided in the country, and the most attractive in the 
artistic adornment of its grounds. Se : 
Baltimore has been fortunate in securing in its Druid 
Hill Park a most attractive locality, unsurpassed for 
its natural scenery, and diversified with dells, glens. 
streams, lawns, an es, the native beauties of 
of which have been fully brought out by the skilful 
handling of landscape artists. id Hill, acquired in 
1860, was originally a beautiful old wood, of 450 
acres, which has been added to till the park now 
embraces 693 acres. As modified and 3 pee there 
is no more attractive pleasure-ground, of its size, in 
America. Recently, by the gift of a merchant, Balti- 
more has saree’ a new park, known as n 
Park, originally of 56 but now increased to 112. 
ashington, the natio br cy is well provided 
with ities. The wheel-like or rather spider- 
web character of the streets of that city has 
left. many small openings to which have been add 
several tree-planted spaces of ned dimensions. But 
the chief park ground of Washington is that which 
surrounds the Capitol and extends through the heart 
of the city to the President's house, a refreshing ex- 
panse of green which is but a step removed from 
principal avenue. This ex » is flat and devoid of 
natural beauty, and owes its main charm to the labors 
‘of the landscape gardener, but it has been rendered 
/very attractive and is certainly — convenient of 
/access to the tired Washingtonian. At one extremity 
‘it is adorned with the towering Washin 
|ment, while centrally situated are the 
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Institution and the extensive National Museum, with 
their immense collections of objects of nature, art, and 
industry. se 

Passing to the western cities we find Cincinnati not 
very extensively provided with public pleasure-grounds. 
Eden Park, on a hill in the eastern part of the city, 
contains 216 acres, and is an attractive place of resort. 
Burnet Woods, recently purchased for park purposes, 
contains 170 acres, mostly forest land. In addition 
there are several small city parks, containing 25 acres 
in all, the total park area being but little over 400 


acres. 

St. Louis is far better provided. It nearly 
2100 acres of park lands, embraced in 19 separate 

and squares. The most extensive of these is 

‘orest Park, of 1372 acres. There may be 
addition Tower Grove Park, 266 acres; O'Fallon 
Park, 158 acres ; and Carondelet Park, 180 acres. To 
these must be added the handsome and attractive Shaw 
Botanical , of about 276 acres in extent, and 
embracing the most extensive botanical collection in 
the United States. These valuable gardens have been 
donated to the city. 

On the Pacific coast San Francisco ,. in 
addition to several small squares, the Golden Gate 
Park of 1043 acres which extends to and along the 
ocean beach. Much of this is a bleak and sandy 
stretch of land, presenting none of the ordinary advan- 
tages of park localities. About one-half of has been 
handsomely laid out in walks, drives, lawns, etc., its 

eatest attraction being a magnificent conservatory 

, modelled after the Royal Conservatory at 
Kew, England, and well filled with exotic plants. The 
remainder of the tract, that bordering on the ocean, 
remains unimproved, and is of an inviting character 
for treatment. It will need to be handled with 
m skill to bring out its possibilities of landscape 


named in 


rated a park idea of its own, or one borrowed in part 
Europe, which has been carried out with the 
energy for which the Chicagoans are celebrated. The 


connect this with the South Parks by a grand boule- 
vard, 600 ft. wide. In the western division of the city 
lie three parks, the first being Douglas Park, 171 
acres in area, and connected with the South Park system 
Me boulevard 9 miles long. Next comes Garfield 
(185 acres), and Humboldt Park (194 —_ 
Three and a half miles from the latter lies Lincoln 
Park, touching the lake north of the city, and com- 
pleting the semicircle. This is the oldest and most 
elaborated of the parks. It contains 310 acres, has 
2 miles of frontage on Lake Michigan, and contains 
a zoélogical garden, with beautiful flower-beds and 
groves of native trees. In addition to these there are 
many small parks within the heart of the city. The 
parks, with the exception of Jackson Park, are con- 
nected by, tena boulevards, from 200 to 250 ft. in 
width, which unite the whole system into one. These 
Vou. IV.—1 


are reserved for carriage driving, their total length 
ba 40 ergs : 
thers of our cities have park systems resemblin 

that of Chicago. Buffalo, for example, has an Aa 
park of 300 acres, from which rural promenades lead 
In one direction to an esplanade over tas Erie, in the 
other to a parade-ground and public garden. The 
total park area is 530 acres. 

The new park system of Boston is designed on the 
Chicago plan. It will begin with the Charles River 
embankment, an papkiate of 200 ft. wide and ex- 
tending 2} miles along the river side. Next will come 
the Back Bay Park, of about 106 acres; the Muddy 
River improvement, of 110 acres; Jamaica Park, 
comprising a pond of 70 acres and a surrounding drive- 
his of 52 acres; the Arnold Arboretum, of 167 acres ; 
and the West Roxbury Park, of 485 acres. This will 
make a system of parks, connected by broad parkways 
8 miles in length, and with an aggregate area of 1059 
acres. The land has been Ganhase , but years must 
elapse ere the scheme can be completed. Besides the 
above several other parks are designed, which will 
make the Boston park system, when finished, a very 
complete one. 

Of Northern cities, not above named, it may be 
stated that Detroit possesses a park of unusual char- 
acter, as occupying an island in the middle of Detroit 
River. This park, Belle Isle byname, is of 700 acres area, 
with a bridge leading to the main land, with which it 
is designed to connect a boulevard 9 miles long and 
150 ft. wide, curving in a crescent around the city. 
Cleveland possesses 93 acres of park lands, with plans 
for additional ones. Milwaukee has a park on the 
lake front with a fine view over the lake from an eleva- 
tion of 80 to 100 ft. New Haven hasa park of 350 
acres on the summit of East Rock, on the highest 
point of which rock is erected a soldiers’ monument 
of 125 ft. height. In the city of Lynn, Mass., a 
movement is on foot to secure the forest eat of North 
Lymn, 3300 acres in extent, for a public park ; a project 
of very ambitious. dimensions for a city of 45,000 in- 
habitants. 

The cities of the South have been less active than 
those of the North in providing large public pleasure- 
grounds, though many of them are well provided 
with small squares. New Orleans is dotted over with 
such squares and has, in addition, the tastefully decor- 
ated New City Park of about 150 acres in area, which 
lies on the river near the north-eastern boundary of 
the city. The World’s Fair and International Cotton 
Exhibition of 1884-5 was held here, the buildings 
covering a considerable portion of the area. It was 
at that time unimproved, though possessed of natural 
ornaments in the form of live-oak trees with depend- 
ing drapery of Spanish moss, but for the purpose of 
the exhibition it was laid out in grass plats and planted 
with temperate and semi-tropical plants and shrubs, 
while fountains, bridges, electric lights, and other 
features of attractiveness were added. The ve 
squares, about 9 in number, are partly improved, 
though some of them remain in a state of nature. Of 
these Jackson Square, on the river front, is the favorite 
resort. It is handsomely laid out with trees and 
shrubbery and in its centre stands Mills’ equestrian 
statue of General Jackson. Nee : 

The city of Charleston is yd deficient in public 
grounds and the misfortunes of fire and earthquake to 
which it has been subjected are likely to check any 
enterprise in this direction for years to come. Its 

rincipal advantages of this kind are Vee 
Park, acity square which contains a statue of William 
Pitt, and Battery Park, a popular promenade which 
lies near the water's edge and commands an extensive 
view of the bay. i 

Savannah, on the contrary, is unusually well pro- 
vided, having no fewer than 24 small parks or squares 
mostly of 14 to 3 acres in extent, at the junction of 
their principal streets. ‘The largest of these is Forsyth 
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Park of 30 acres, which contains a fountain modelled 


after that of the Place de la Concorde, Paris. In| 


Monterey Square, on the spot where Pulaski fell in the 
revolutionary war, been erected an elaborate 
monument, comprising a marble shaft 55 ft. high, on 
which stands an artistically designed and beautiful 
statue of Liberty. Monument Square possesses a 
Dorie obelisk, erected to the memory of General 
Greene and Count Pulaski, the corner-stone of which 
was laid by Lafayette during his visit to this country 
in 1825. 

Atlanta possesses Oglethorpe Park of 40 or 50 acres 
in extent, which formed the site of the International 
Cotton Exposition held in that city in 1881, one of the 
most important and attractive of American industrial 
exhibitions. : 

Salt Lake City, Utah, is well provided with park 
accommodation, it being divided into 21 wards, nearl 
every one of which has a public square. The 
idea, indeed, has extended almost universally through- 
out the United States, and many even of our smallest 
cities are adopting plans for securing public pleasure- 
grounds while yet suitable localities can be had at rea- 
sonable prices. 

In addition to its civic parks the United States now 

several national parks, comprising extensive 

tracts of land, which, on account of their unique fea- 

tures of natural scenery, have been withdrawn from 

the public lands and set aside for the use of the people 

forever. Two of these arein California, one being the 

- celebrated Yosemite Valley, which, for combined 
beauty and sublimity of scenery, has no equal upon this 

continent. ei omen The other is my ssaeed 

posa grove of ‘‘ Big Trees’’ nee igantea), those 

ee of the vegetable ol which fers so excited 

e astonishment and admiration of travellers, and are 
among the most striking natural wonders of the West- 
ern Continent. This park is limited to an area of 4 
sections of land or 4 square miles, its rime Binage ot 
being to preserve these marvels of nature from the 
destruction to which they were exposed by the heed- 
less greed of the speculative tree-choppers who have 
already wrought such havoc in the American forests. 
In this remarkable grove there are said to be 365 trees 
of 10 ft. diameter and over, besides very many smaller 
ones, The highest tree is 272 ft., being 53 ft. lower 
than the highest of the Calaveras grove, but its trees 
exceed those of the latter in average bulk, the largest 
having still a circumference of 94 ft., after being much 
reduced by burning. The remains of a giant tree on 
the ground indicate a height of 400 and a diameter of 
40 feet. A third national park, the most extensive o 
all known parks and the most extraordinary for its 
natural scenery, is the YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
(q. v.). We need but say here that it embrace 
an area of 3579 square miles, within which it is said 
that there are more hot springs and geysers than in all 
the remainder of the wrth. 

To the above-named national parks has recently 
been added another, established with the same com- 
mendable purpose of prea America's fea- 
tures of natural scenery for the use of the public 
forever. This is the Niagara Park, set aside by order of 
the State of New York in conjunction with a similar 
commendable action of the Canadian authorities, The 
park on the American side is to be about a mile long 
and of varying width, from 100 ft. at the head of the 
upper rapids to 800 ft. at the falls. Everything ob- 
structing the view of the rapids and falls is to be 
removed and the ground restored, as nearly as possible, 
to its natural condition, no artificial obstructions of any 
kind being permeted, The Canadian approach to the 
falls is to be treated in the same manner, and this 
noble phenomenon of nature will hereafter be free 
from the exactions and obstructions which have here- 
tofore interfered with the enjoyment of its grandeur. 
(See Nracara.) 

The Canadian government has recently followed the 


| curative properties, and an 


f\ of a body 


PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE.” 
| example of that of the United States in setting aside 


large tract of land possessing interestin 
featured as a national park. This tract, on the line of 
the Canadian Pacific Rai , is laid out on a generous 
scale, embracing 260 square miles of territory. The 
railroad reaches it at Banff, a station 20 miles within 
a Rocky Mountains = = en from or summit. 

istrict jur rc) 

ie ante ee 
‘nery, Including mountains, rivers, ie 
have been improved and : i — vb bathe 

uses and co ‘built, and many m 
sal laid Pes ed the eck ie 
rivers are spanned by bridges bridle- have 
been made in all directions. The company 
has built a commodious hotel at Banff for the con- 
venience of tourists, but has no control over any other 
pertign of Gp tract, which is held for the free use of 


pu 
- It is of interest to note that not only governments, 
but private societies, are en inn tn tise ‘salah 
work of thus _preservi iking monuments of art 
and nature. e Peabody Museum of Ethnology and 
Archzeology has recently, at the ion of Prof. F. 
W. Putnam, purchased and set aside as a public 

the Great Serpent Mound of Adams co., O., with 

70 acres surrounding. This remarkable work, in the 


form of a huge serpent 700 ft. in | winding in 
an undulating manner along the summit of a hill, and 
apparently lowing an egg-sha, represented 


by a mound 160 ft. long, is unique among archzeo 
remains, and the steps taken for its permanent preser- 
vation are highly commendable. 

It is much to be desired that this system of preserv- 
ing striking features of natural scenery by the estab- 
lishment of national parks may be extended to all 
localities throughout the world which are possessed of 
remarkable scenic ¢ ristics, or striking works of 
aboriginal art, and which are exposed to injury or to 
withdrawal from the use and enjoyment of the public. 
There are many such localities, unique in their features 
of interest, in various ons of the earth, which 
should be thus preserved, and it is to be hoped ~ 
that the example oat the United States may be 
followed by the national guardians of all 7 oe 
tes. co. M. 

PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. Blackstone 
observes that the word ‘* parliament ’’ was first applied 
to general assemblies of the states under Louis 
in ce about the middle of the twelfth century, but 
in that mg came eventually to be the designation 

which performed certain administrative 
functions, but whose principal duties were those of a 
court of justice. From France the name was i 
into England and —_ to the great council of 
the English nation; as the word comes from 
the French parler, to ,, the title parliament has 
been extended to other deliberative assemblies which 
meet for the p of debating and decidi 
questions which may be submitted. In a gene 
sense, therefore, a parliamentary body is one that 
meets for the p of discussing, deliberating, 
and deciding in an orderly and formal manner. Suc 
a gathering may be termed a parliament, a congress, 
a convention, or it may be wn by some other 


name. 

Parliamentary law is the rule of action which should 
direct and control the proceedings of a parliamentary 
body. It is evident that some law or common under- 
standing which shall bind and control the mem 
in the transaction of business is needed in a delibera- 
tive body just as much as in the body politic. A state 
without a law, or without laws to which obedience is 
rendered, is in a condition of anarchy, and a delibera- 
tive assembly without binding laws would, likewise, be 
in an anarchical condition. Parliamentary law tends 
to prevent confusion and insures dignified despatch in 
the transaction of business. It is the result of long 
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experience and many tests in bodies most competent 
to comprehend what is necessary. It is based upon 
the iples of equity and is intended to guarantee 
justice to the entire body and to the individual, and, 
so, is specially valuable for its power to protect the 
minority and even of the humblest member. 

The general paesele of parliamentary law are to 
be ered from the fixed rules and established usages 
of deliberative bodies of great dignity and authority. 
Hence the highest deliberative ‘body in the land is 
usually recognized as the standard authority in parlia- 
mentary matters. Thus, in Great Britain the British 
parliament is so considered, and other bodies, whether 
secular or sacred, model their conduct upon the exam- 
ple set by the Houses of Parliament. Just as many 
of the laws in force in the United States run back to 
Britain, so the parliamentary law of this country is 
based rag the big re of the British Parliament ; 
but, as the laws of the United States, though originally 
based — those of England, have, through the 
course of years since the separation from the mother 
country, and use of our peculiar needs, become 
greatly modified, so, through different demands spring- 
ing from changed circumstances, there have grown up 
- in American parliamentary bodies which dif- 
er fom sas omy rte as these en ae 
pecul: erican, they give us what, in contradis- 
tinction from the British, may be termed American 
parliamentary law. 

Variations in practice may be found in different 
bodies, even in the United States; but, notwithstand- 
ing these variations, there are certain general princi- 

ich are recognized everywhere throughout the 
and these general principles may be termed 


oy woh when he presided over the Senate, did much 
to ulate the principles and spread the knowledge 
of American iamentary law, and the rules of prac- 


to-day recognized by Con 
“in all cases to which they are applicable, aad in 
which they are not inconsistent with ’’ other rules sub- 
sequently mad i 
the later modifications in parliamen 
Deliberative bodies, includi 
United States, usually adopt oa 


or, in other words, common parliamen- 
@ same reason, until an assembly 


derstood it may only be necessary to formulate a few 
peor to provide for peculiar circumstances. 


¢ name, whose duty it is to see that the 
business is conducted in an orderly manner. 
resent, discuss, and 
Deoueh> before the 


assembly. 
Business is introduced under the form of motions 
or i In a parliamentary sense a motion is a 


resolutions. 
formally worded proposition presented in a deliberative 
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body for its consideration and decision. The member 
offering it says: ‘‘I move,’’ ete. The resolution is a 
more formally worded proposition and begins with the 
word ** Resolved.’’ The questions are decided by vote, 
and usually a majority vote determines the judgment 
of the house. In a few exceptional instances a dif- 
ferent vote is required. The form of voting varies, 
Sometimes it is by voice, sometimes by show of hands, 
sometimes by counting the members as they stand, 
and sometimes by ballot. 

_ In putting a question, the usual form is for the pre- 
siding officer to say : ‘‘ The question is on the adoption 
of the motion (or resolution) which you have just 
heard. As many as are in favor of its adoption will 
say Aye.’’ The ayes having voted, he will then say : 
*‘As many as are of a contrary opinion will say No,”’ 
or ‘‘All opposed will say No.’’ The chair, judging 
from a comparative estimate of the number of voices 
heard, will then announce the result, stating that the 
motion has been carried or lost, as the case may be. 
Where a hand-vote is customary, the hands are raised 
for or against in the same manner. The voice- and 
hand-votes are not precise but only approximate. The 
anger nar officer is ‘governed by the voices he hears or 

y the hands he sees; but, frequently, it is impossible 
for him to say positively how many voted on one side 
or the other, or even to say which side predominates. 
Where the chair is in doubt, he may ask the members 
to rise and stand until counted, and by this exact 
method determine the precise number voting on each 
side. This method, which is termed a division of the 
house, must be resorted to on the demand of any mem- 
ber, if the member expresses a doubt as to the accuracy 
of the judgment of the chair on a voice- or hand-vote. 
The proper procedure is for the member doubting to 
rise and say, ‘‘ Mr. President, I call for a division of 
the house.’’ Whereupon the chair will say, ‘‘A di- 
vision is called for. Those in favor of the motion (er 
resolution) will rise and stand until counted.’’ In a 
similar way he will take the opposite. By such a 
division the exact vote on each side will be ascertained, 
and the chair will announce his decision accordingly, 
even if it reverses his former opinion. 

Tn taking a division the members, as they stand in 
their places, are sometimes counted by the prending 
officer and sometimes by the secretary or clerk. More 
than one person should count in order to ensure accu- 


racy. 

Another form of dividing is that of passing in file 
between ¢ellers. In this method the speaker oh 
two tellers, one from each side of the emery hese 
tellers take positions in the space in front of the pre- 
siding officer, and the members pass in single file be- 


h | tween them, those on the affirmative side passing first 


and then those on the negative. 

Another method of voting is that of taking the yeas 
and nays, so that each member shall answer when his 
name is called, and have his vote recorded. In Con- 
gress the vote must be so taken when the call is sus- 
tained by one-fifth of those present. : 4 

Sometimes voting is by ballot. This method is 
resorted to when the rule of the body requires it, and 
is quite common in the election of officers, in the 
admission of members into societies, and also when 
secrecy is desired. Sometimes white balls and black 
balls are used ; at other times slips of paper are em- 
ployed. 

if the speaker is a member of the body he has a 
right to vote, but he does not ordinarily do so unless 
his vote would be decisive. The rule of the U. 8. 
House of Representatiyes is that the Speaker ‘‘ shall 
not be required to vote in ordinary legislative proceed- 
ings, except where his vote would be decisive, or where 
the House is engaged in voting by ballot. 

Motions generally are debatable; a few are not. 
Most motions require only a majority vote, but a few 
require a larger vote. : 

hte a tavaicen has been made other motions bearing 
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upon the original motion may be presented. Then the 
original motion is called the main question, and the 
motions bearing upon it are called subsidiary or second- 
motions. a es 

@ most common of all these subsidiary motions is 
the motion to amend, the object of which is to amend 
or improve the primary motion. The amendment 
must germane to the subject-matter of the main 
question. A motion may made to amend the 
amendment. This is sometimes called an amendment 
in the second degree. The vote is first on the amend- 
ment to the amendment, then on the amendment as 
amended or not, and finally on the original motion as 
amended or not amended. 

A substitute is of the nature of an amendment, but 
its scope is broader. No amendment is permitted at 
one time beyond an amendment to an amendment, but 
late practice makes it possible, while an amendment to 
an amendment is pending, to offer a substitute and an 
amendment to the substitute. Thus the Digest of the 
House of Representatives of the United States says : 
“Tt has been for many years the practice of the House 
that there might be pending, at the same time with 
such amendment to the amendment, an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute for part or the whole of the 
original text, and an amendment to that amendment. 
>... So that, notwithstanding the pendency of a 
motion to amend an amendment to the original matter. 
a motion to amend, in the nature of a substitute, and 
a motion to amend that amendment, were received, 
but could not be voted on until the original matter was 
perfected.”’ 

The motion to postpone to a certain day or to a cer- 
tain time is intended to postpone the question to the 
time specified. If carried, the question cannot 
taken up before that time except by a two-thirds vote, 
but when the time is reached the subject is entitled to 
be taken up in preference to ev ing except priv- 
“ge questions, 

he motion to postpone indefinitely is intended to 
suppress a question, and, if carried, it removes the 
question from consideration for that session. 

The motion to refer or commit is intended to take 
the question from the main body and transfer it to the 
consideration of a committee. e motion to recommit 
is the same as to refer, only that it relates to matter 
already reported by the committee. All the above- 
mentioned motions are debatable. In some legislative 
bodies the motion to refer is not debatable, but, accord- 
ing to common parliamentary law, it opens the merits 
of the main question to debate. 

The motion to lay on the table possesses the char- 
acter of postponement, but it keeps the subject directly 
within the reach of the body. It is intended to re- 
move the question from consideration until the house 
votes to take it up. This can be done at any time by a 
majority vote. If such a vote cannot be obtained the 
measure is effectually supp but the motion in 
itself is not a finality but merely a temporary disposi- 
tion of the question. Because of this the motion is 
not debatable. As a general thing the motion 
sreeeies that adheres to the motion upon which it 
bears. Thus if an amendment is laid on the table it 
carries with it the main question. There are, however, 
a few exceptions, thus : as a question of privilege does 
not adhere to the subject it interrupts, it Sons not carry 
with it to the table the question pending when it was 
raised ; an appeal Jaid on the table does not carry with 
it the original question ; a motion to reconsider, when 
laid on the table, leaves the original question where it 
was before the motion to reconsider was made ; an 
amendment to the minutes, being laid on the table, does 
not carry the minutes with it. 

The previous question in American practice is very 
different from what it is in the English. In American 
usage it is simply a method for cutting off debate, and 
is equivalent to the question, Shall the discussion now 
cease? It is itself’ undebatable, and if it is carried it 


be| member is not satisfied with 


tables | which 


brings to an end the debate on the main question. A 
member says, ‘I move the previous q' ann 
when the chairman puts the ripe, be says, ** 
the main question be now put ?"’ previous ques- 
tion may be limited to a pending amendment or it may 
pat both amendment “ main question. In common 
rliamentary practice the previous question requires a 
Pwo-thirds vote, but in some logialative bodies a major- 
ity vote is sufficient. It ought, however, to require a 
two-thirds vote, because it cuts off the natural right of 
a member to discuss a question, and that not, 
at least in ordinary bodies, be in the power of a bare 
majority. 
nother class of motioas is called incidental questions. 
These are so called because they are occasioned in a 
casual way during the consideration of principal, sub- 
sidiary, or other questions, and, from their very nature, 
they:must be decided before the questions which gave 


rise tothem. They cannot be am and, excepting 
the case of an appeal, they cannot be and even 
an appeal is not always debatable. 

The incidental questions are : (1) Questions of order 


firelnding an appeal from the decision of the chair); 
2) objections to the consideration of a question ; 3) 


reading of eet: (4) withdrawal of a motion; 
~— on rs erues, PS hich 
a mem ph crepe ners in the procedure w! 

he thinks is a violation o ons parliamentary usage or 
of the rules of the body, he may arise, and, addressing 
the chair, say: ‘‘I rise to a point of order.’’ The 
chairman then interrupts the tee pan and ae 
“The member will state his point of order.”’ 
the member has stated the point, the presiding officer 
decides that the point is (or is not) well taken. If any 
the correctness of the 
decision he may take an ee to the meeting itself. 
The question then is, ‘‘ Shall the decision of the chair 
stand as the judgment of the assembly?’’ Ordinarily 
an appeal is debatable. It is not debatable, however, 
if the previous question wee peeing at the time the 
point of order was raised. en the appeal is debat- 
able, the previous question and the motion to lie on the 
table may be applied to it, but, if adopted, vy affect 
nothing but the appeal. To sustain the chair does not 
require more than a majority vote, but even a tie vote 
sustains bis decision, on the principle that the decision 
can be reversed only by a majority. 

xenon, 3 to present practice any motion may be 
withdrawn by the mover before a decision or amend- 


ment, but not after the previous question has been. 


ordered. To suspend the rules of a body requires a 
two-thirds vote. 

Privileged questions constitute another class of mo- 
tions. ey are called privileged questions on account 
of special privileges which they possess of their 
pressing importance. They may be introduced almost 
at any time, and, when sromaey introduced, must be 
considered before any other subject or proposition that 
Mah  ccieteead weretad wins (i): Te dx hoi 

e@ pri uestions are : o fix the time to 
the body Shall adjourn ; j 


2) to um; (3 
— of privilege ; (4) a call ue 0 ne of ~ 


ay. 

Ti is sometimes said that a motion to adjourn is 
always in order, but this is not strictly correct. There 
are times when it is not inorder. Thus, if the motion 
to adjourn is lost, it cannot be repeated until there has 
been some intervening business, or at least some 
progress in debate. Neither can a motion to adjourn 

made while a member has the floor; yet the mem- 
ber may, if he pleases, give way, in order that the 
motion may be presented. A motion to adjourn can- 
ee — = the yeas nays are. 
called, or the members are voting on any question, or 
when the previous question Naa boos called and sus- 
tained and is still pending. The unqualified motion to 
adjourn cannot be debated, and cannot have any amend- 
ment or any other subsidiary motion applied to it, and 
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the vote on it cannot be reconsidered. It supersedes 
all other motions except the motion to fix the time to 
which to adjourn. e latter motion does not adjourn 
the meeting, but is intended to fix the time to which 
the adjournment will stand when the meeting does 
adjourn. This motion takes precedence of all other 
questions, and may be made after the meeting has 
voted to adjourn if the presiding officer has not 
announced the result of the vote. It may be amended 
by altermg the time. 

The general rule as to the rank of questions is that 
of the a. S. House of Representatives, which is as 
follows: ** When a question is under debate no motion 
shall be received but to fix the day to which the House 
shall adjourn, to adjourn, to take a recess, to lay on the 
table, for the previous question, . . . . to postpone to 
acertain day, to refer or amend, or to postpone indefi- 
nitely, which several motions shall have precedence in 
the foregoing order.”’ 

The motion to reconsider is intended to bring back 
before the house a question that has been decided, and 
to place it before the house just as it stood before the 
vote was taken upon it, but as the rule of the U. 8. 
House of Representatives puts it, ‘‘ The fact of a ques- 
tion having been decided under the operation of the 
previous question does not prevent debate on the motion 
to reconsider if the original question was otherwise 
debatable.’’ The motion to reconsider may be applied 
to votes on all questions excepting on motions to ad- 
journ, to suspend the rules, affirmative votes on motions 
to lie on the table or take from the table, on matters 
which have passed from the possession of the house, 


- and on the previous question when it has been partly 


executed. It may be made when other business is 

before the house. In such a case the motion is entered 

upon the minutes, the business before the house pro- 
and the motion to reconsider is held over to be 
up at any time before the close of the session. 

The rule is that the presiding officer must 
—— the member who is first up and first addresses 
the chair, but there are a few exceptions. Thus, the 
member upon whose motion the subject has been 

ht before the body, if he has not spoken to the 
question, has the prior claim. No member can be de- 
prived of his rights by the chair as long as he is in 
order, and it is not within the province of the presiding 
officer to cut off debate. Even after a vote has been 
taken and the result declared, if it —— that a mem- 
ber did rise and address the chair, but was not recog- 
nized, then his right to speak must be admitted, and 
_ question will stand as tlough no vote had been 

en. 

In Congress and in the State Legislatures bills are 

read three times. Where the Legislature is a double 
, consisting, for example, of a Senate and a House 
ntatives, a bill after passing one body is sent 
to the other. If both bodies agree to its passage, then 
it is sent to the president or chief-executive for his 
signature. If the second body makes amendments in 
the bill, then, when it is returned, the house where it 
igi considers the amendments. If there is not 
agreement between the two houses, each house sclects 
a committee of conference, and this committee en- 
deavors to agree upon amendments which will meet the 
rt lag of both bodies, If the chief-executive vetoes 
the bill it is returned to the house where it originated ; 
then, if it receives a two-thirds vote of each house, 
the bill becomes a law without the approval of the 
executive. : 

Parliamentary law has become a vast study. The Law 
and Practice o, i Assemblies, by L. 8. Cushing 
(Boston), is a large octavo of 1063 pages. Besides this 
stan work, the following may be consulted: Jefferson’s 
Manual; Digest of Rules and Practice of the U. 8. House 
of Representatives ; O. M. Wilson’s Digest of Parliamentary 
; Warrington’s Manual; Cushing’s Manual ; Roberts’ 
Rules 4 Order (Chi ); G. T. Fish’s Parliamentary Law ; 
Rufus Waples’ Hand- Book on Parliamentary Practice; T. 
B. Neely’s Parliamentary Practice, (1. B. N.) 


PARNELL, Cartes Srewarr, the Irish agita- 
tor, is descended from an English Protestant famil 
originally settled in Cheshire. His paternal grand- 
father, Sir Henry Parnell, was a member of Parli - 
ment, and in 1841 was raised to the peerage as Lord 
Congleton. His maternal grandfather was Rear-Ad- 
miral Charles Stewart (1778-1869) of the U. 8. Navy, 
familiarly known as ‘*Old Ironsides.’’ Parnell was 
born in June, 1846, at Avondale, County Wicklow, 
Treland. He was educated in English schools and at 
Cambridge University, where he remained two years. 
After travelling through the United States he settled 
down on his estate in Ireland, and in 1874 was made 
sheriff of Wicklow county. In the next year he was 
elected to Parliament from Meath as a Home-Ruler. 
Isaac Butt (g. v.) was then the leader of this party, 
but Parnell and Biggar soon introduced a policy of ob- 
struction which he did not favor. Their object was to 
compel the Parliament to redress the grievances of 
Ireland under a penalty of having all the parliamen- 
tary work greatly delayed or entirely stopped. By 
persistent speaking on every subject that aftorded an 
re they wearied out the patience of the Eng- 
lish members and at last obliged them to take some 
action on Irish questions. The Home Rule party had 
sought for a reform in the Irish land laws which was 
summed up in the three F’s—Fixity of Tenure, Fair 
Rent, and Free Sale. In 1879 the potato crop in Ire- 
land failed for the third time in as many successive 
years. Kyictions of tenants from their little holdings 
of land followed in great numbers. Parnell, now 
recognized as the leader of the Irish party in Parlia- 
ment, was induced by Michael Davitt to give his as- 
sent to the formation of the National Land League, 
which aimed at peasant-proprietorship. In October 
the league was organized, Parnell was chosen president, 
and branches formed in all parts of Ireland. In 1880 
the Liberal party under Mr. Gladstone returned to 

wer with overwhelming majority. The case of Ire- 
and had not been considered in the election campaign, 
and the Parnellites, now thirty-five in number, re- 
solved to remain in opposition in Parliament and con- 
tinue the policy of obstruction. Mr. W. E. Forster, 
the Secretary for Ireland, soon brought in Coercion 
Bills which justified Parnell’s forecast of the situation. 
Under the pretence of the increase of outrages in Ire- 
land they suspended the Habeas Corpus and required 
the disarming of the Irish Ree le. Then Mr. Glad- 
stone introduced his Land Bill, which went far towards 
meeting the original demands of the league. Yet 
Parnell and his adherents resolved to maintain the or- 
ganization until it was sure that the action of the 
courts under the new act would be equitable and satis- 
factory. The government, on the other hand, guided 
by Mr. Forster, determined to crush all opposition, 
and in October, 1881, arrested Parnell and others 
under the Coercion Act and imprisoned them in Kil- 
mainham Jail, Dublin. The league was outlawed, but 
it replied with a ‘‘ No Rent’”’ manifesto. The ensuing 
struggle proved too severe for the administration. Mr. 
Forster was dismissed and Parnell was released on 
parole in April and unconditionally in May, 1882. He 
returned to Parliament in triumph, but the victory of 
the Irish cause was overthrown by the assassination in 
Dublin of the new Chief Secretary, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, and of Edmund Burke, the under sec- 
retary. A Crimes Act was ec passed and 
Home Rule sank out of' sight. e policy of obstrue- 
tion had been neutralized by the eléture acts which in- 
creased the power of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons over the members. However, the electorate 
of Ireland was soon increased from 250,000 to 750,000, 
and a Redistribution Bill promoted a fairer represen- 
tation of the people in Parliament. But the strength 
of the Liberal party steadily declined, and in June, 
1885, it was overthrown. In the November elections 
the Tories had the aid of Irish votes but when they 
refused guarantees of their action in Parliament, they 
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were defeated on Jan. 26, 1886, and Mr. Gladstone 
again prime minister. Parnell’s had se- 
cured nearly every seat for Lreland. eir demand 
now was for complete legislative independence and an 
Irish Parliament. G ne, convinced of the justice 
of the demand, soon introduced a bill for the purpose. 
But though it had many elements of strength, the re- 
sult was to disrupt his party and drive him again from 
power. In the new election thus precipitated on the 
country the Tory party obtained enough help from the 
Liberal dissidents to enable it to undertake the task of 
verning the country. In the Parliament of 1887 
ell’s motions were defeated by large majorities, 
but he continued steadfast in his purpose of seeking 
a national parliament for Ireland. 

Later « sensation was produced by the publication 
in the Times of the facsimile of a letter purporting to 
have been written by Parnell excusing the murder o 
Mr. Burke, though expressing regret for that of Lord 

erick Cavendish. Parnell repudiated the letter, 
but the government refused to investigate the matter. 
The Zimes then published a pamphlet, entitled Par- 
nellism and Crime, charging Parnell and his associates 
with being accessories in various outrages, A_ suit 
was brought against the Times by one O'Donnell for 
libel, but was decided in favor of the defendant. This 
suit the Parnellites declared to be collusive. Finally in 
October, 1888, the charges of the Times against Parnell 
and others vaguely described were investigated before 
a commission of three satan. The prosecution was 
conducted by Sir Richard Webster, the attorney-gen- 
eral. The proceedings so far as they have gone (No- 
vember) seem to support the view commonly held that 
the alleged letter which formed the basis of the indict- 
ment was a forgery. 

Parnell is not a typical Irishman, according to the 
types presented in English literature. He is not an 
orator; he shrinks from public display. He is hand- 
some in feature, quiet in manner, pleasant in his inter- 


course with others, perhaps slightly ideal in his aims, 
but thoroughly practical in the means he adopts for 
accomplishing them. His remarkable power over his 


followers is due to his absolute sincerity of purpose, 
the excellence of his judgment on all important ques- 
tions, and the tenacity with which he maintains his 
conclusions. In the presence of the world he has 
brought an impulsive, discordant people into har- 
monious and almost unanimous effort for the highest 
privilege of a nation—the right of self-government. 


J. PL.) 

PARROTT, Rosperr Parker (1804-1877), an 
American inventor, was born at Lee, N. H., 5, 
1804. He uated at West Point in 1824 and was 
made second Jieutenant of artillery. He was assistant 
rofessor at West Point for some and in 1836 he 
coum superintendent of the West Point iron and 
cannon foundry, Cold Spring, N. Y. He invented a 
m of rifled cannon which bears his name. (See 
eee) He died at Cold Spring, Dec. 12, 1877. 
PARSLEY, Petroselinum sativum, a hardy bien- 
nial herbaceous plant from Sardinia, has an angular 
stem three to four feet in height, shining, tripinnate 
leaves of a rich deep green, and small, white flowers 
in terminal umbels, witli five petals and aborted sepals. 
The fruit is ovate, with five narrow equal ridges, and 
seeds with an aromatic taste. Parsley is grown from 
the seed, sown annually in early spring, and is often 
raised under glass. It requires a rich, mellow soil. It 
is principally cultivated for the use of its leaves as an 
ornamental garnish to meats, for which purpose the 
double, or curly-leaved, variety is grown. By re- 
peated transplanting during the season the curling of 
the leaves is aided, till they become of a regular rosette 
form. The leaves are also used for flavoring soups 
and stews, for which purpose the seeds are sometimes 
substituted. One variety, known as the Hamburg, is 
raised for its root, which is large, white, and fleshy, 
and resembles the parsnip. It is eaten boiled, and is 
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‘also used, mixed with the leaves, to Sores fas 
which it imparts a pleasant aromatic taste and odor. 

| PARSNIP. See Aaricutture, Chap. V., 2. . 

| PARSONS, Samvuet Honpen (1737-1789), 

jin the Revolution, was born at Lynn, Conn., 14, 
1737. He was the son of Rev. Jonathan Parsons 
taceatey, . a noted preacher. He graduated at 
| Harvard College in 1756 and became a lawyer. He 
_was frequently elected to the Legislature and, though 
‘made king's attorney in 1774, took part with 

| patriots. ‘He commanded the Sixth Connecticut regi 
ment at the bony hic Boston in 1775 and fought in the 
‘battle of Long Island. Uangrene made him brigadier- 
_general in August, 1776, and in October, 1780, he be- 
,came major-general. He succeeded Putnam in com- 
/mand of the Connecticut line. In recent years he has 
been charged with holding secret communication with 
Clinton and furnishing him with informa- 
tion of the state of the American army. In 1785 he 
was appointed a commissioner to treat with the Miami 
Indians. After serving in the Connecticut Conven- 
somolaeed by Washington fess Jae of ts: Mente 
appoin y Washington of the - 
west Territory. He pots in ole and took in 
the purchase of the Western Reserve. He was 
drowned in Big Beaver River, Ohio, Nov. 17, 1789. 
He contributed to the Transactions of the American 
Academy a a on Western antiquities. 

PARSO 8, Turopuitus (1750-1813), jurist, was 
born Feb. 24, 1750, at Byfield, Mass., where his father 
was pastor of the Con, tional church for more 
than forty He uated at Harvard College 
in 1769 and was admitted to the bar at Portland, Me., 
in 1774, but soon returned to Byfield, and afterwards 
settled at Newburyport. In 1778 he formed one of 
the Essex Junto, and wrote the Zssex Result, a pam- 
phlet which caused the rejection of a State constitu- 
tion prepared by the Legislature. It had effect also 
on the framing of constitutions in other States. The 
author took in the convention which framed the 
State constitution of 1780, and in the convention which 
ratified the Federal Constitution in 1788. In 1800 he 
removed to Boston and in 1806 was made chief-justice 
of Massachusetts. His decisions served to place on a 
firm basis the laws of real property and marineinsurance. 
He died at Boston, Oct. 30, 1813. His son published 
his Memoir (1859). From his writings were collected 
Commentaries on the Laws of the United States (1836). 

His son, Turopurius Parsons (1797-1882), was 
also distinguished as a jurist and as an advocate of 
Swedenborgianism. He was born at Bie fapetne| 


May 17, 1797, graduated at Harvard in 1815, stu 
law and practised at Taunton, but chiefly in Boston. 
In 1847 he was made Dane professor of law in Har- 
vard College. He died at 


mbridge, Jan. 26, 1882. 
Among bis legal treations are The Low af (tamians 
2 vols., 1853; afterwards enlarged to 3 vols., 1864); 
i mregh Mercantile Law (1856); Laws of Busi- 
ness for Business Men (1857); Maritime Law (1859); 
Notes and Bills of nge (1862); Law of Partner- 
ip (1867); Marine Insurance (1868) ; ipping and 
niralty (1869). Some of these works have passed 
through several editions. f. Parsons’ writings in 
defence exposition of the teachings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg include Deus Homo (1867); The Infinite 
and the Finite (1872) ; and some smaller treatises. 
PARTNERSHIP is a relation founded upon a con- 
tract between two or more persons to do 
business as individuals on joint, undi- 
vided account. Every unincorpo: 


See Vol. XVIII. 
p. 329 (p. 334 
Am. Rep.). 


association for m of gain is a 
partnership. The question whether a_partnershi 
exists or not id to be one of mixed law 


fact, but generally speaking is one to be decided by a 
jury. The elements of partnership are the contribu- 
tion by a partner to the partnership fund and a sharing 
in the profits. h is an element in a relation nop 
| complete without both. 
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A quasi-partnership, ¢ ¢., a partnership as to third 
— may result from sharing profits and not losses. 
artnership is a — of intention, and the intention 
to contribute to the partnership and to share the profits 
will, if apparent, create the relation, even against the 
express stipulation of the parties. While the sharing 
of profits raises a presumption of partnership, yet it 
may appear that the share so taken was nothing more 
than a compensation for labor or service, for furnishing 
raw materials, ete. It has been held that the officers 
and crews of whaling-vessels receiving part of the 
produce of the voyage in lieu of wages are not partners; 
nor masters of v sailing them on shares; nor 
clerks receiving share of profits in lieu of wages, there 
ing no contribution. ‘ 
ile there have been many, and in some instances 
conflicting, decisions on this question of what constitutes 
a person a partner, the underlying principle is, that if 
there is an evident intention to derive the advantages 
of the partnership relation, the liability attendant there- 
upon will also be enforced. There is no particular 
formality requisite to the formation of a partnership. 
Where there is no written agreement, it may be proved 
by evidence of the conduct of the parties, the mode in 
which they have dealt with each other, and in which 
each has, with the knowledge of the other, dealt with 
other persons. This may be shown by the books of 
account, by the testimony of clerks, agents, and other 
persons, by letters, and admissions, ete. 
A general partnership is the relation as it ordinarily 
exists. A special or limited partnership is com 
Ge eemnar cig ead of Nenited partners vith cons. 
ip apply, of limited partners with circum- 
scribed power and liability limited to the amount of 
their contribution. This kind of partnership is stat- 
utory, and the requirements of the statute as to adver- 
tisement, ing the list of partners in a conspicuous 
position at the of business, indicating which are 
general and which special, must be strictly complied 
with. The ity for non-compliance therewith is to 
have the association d a general partnership. 
_ A “partnership limited,’’ statutory, is in the 
nature of a corporation, no liability being incurred by 
the members beyond the amount of their subscription, 
the penalty for a violation of the requirements of the 
statute the same as in the case of a special part- 
nership. Joint-stock companies form another class of 
ips. They consist of a large number of per- 
sons, whose liability as a ral rule is that of a general 
oops though in some instances the liability is limited 
the provisions of the statute. 
_ Aquasi- hip may be created by a man hold- 
ing ki If out as a partner, without having any con- 
nection with the business or interest therein ; ‘in such 
cease he is estopped to deny his liability as a partner. 
i puiealt out asa er is a question of fact. 
It may be by direct assertion, or by authority given to 
@ partner to use the stranger's name. It may 
occur by reason of failure on the part of a stranger to 
forbid the use of his name; it is usually ein pe by 
evidence that the stranger suffered the use of his name 
over the shop-door, in printed notices, bills, advertise- 
ments, ete., or that he has done other acts, of whatever 
kind, sufficient to induce others to believe him a part- 
ner. It is esséhtial, however, that the holding out 
should have been a to the contract with the third 
person, as well as the inducement to it. 4 
Partnership was formerly confined to commercial 
transactions ; its sco been gradually enlarged, 
however, until it s udes associa — a all sorts of 
purposes, e. g., of attorneys-at-law, physicians, etc. 
At the common law partnerships for trading in lan 
were not recognized, but at the present time, and espe- 
cially in America, land is largely held by speculators, 
who are recognized as partners by the law; so wit 
operations. Farming land on shares, how- 
ever, has been held to be no cee : 
The partners are presumed to have the same interest 


also | did not constitute them such absolutely. 


in the stock that they have in the profits. There is 
sometimes no joint stock, as where the partnership is 
merely for the managing and disposing of the goods of 
others. A partner may contribute but the use of his 
capital, retaining full control of the principal; and he 
may charge interest for its use. wehethas profits are 
earned or not. The partnership property has been 
said to consist of the original stock, together with the 
additions made to it in the course of trade. Real 
estate bought with partnership funds is treated as 
partnership property, whether the legal title thereto is 
in all the partners or only inone. Leases of real estate 
by one partner for firm purposes, mines, and trade- 
marks have been held to be partnership property. 

_A partner cannot convey land belonging to the firm ; 
his grantee in such case would take title subject to the 
rights of the copartner to have the firm property 
applied to the partnership debts. It has been held in 
some cases that there was an equitable conversion of 
land belonging to a partnership, and that it should be 
treated in every respect as personalty. 

In administering bankrupt partnership estates the 
firm and separate creditors have priority upon and are 
confined to the firm and separate funds respectively. 
A surplus upon a separate fund is divided among the 
firm creditors pro rata ; a surplus upon a firm fund is 
divided among the separate creditors of the various 
partners in proportion to the shares of the partners 
therein. If there is-no firm fund the firm creditors 
come in on an equal footing with the separate creditors 
against the separate estate. If, however, there is no 
separate estate, separate creditors cannot participate 
in the firm estate, upon the theory of the partner’s 
right to have firm funds spubed first to the payment 
of firm debts. It has been held that insolvent partners 
may divide the firm fund, in proportion to each one’s 
interest in the firm, among their separate creditors, and 
the firm creditors cannot object; contra, however, if 
the fund were assigned to the separate creditor of one 
partner only. 

A séparate judgment is not a lien against the part- 
nership real estate but only against the partner’s 
interest. A judgment against the firm, however, is a 
lien on a partner’s separate estate, and takes priority 
over a subsequent separate judgment. 

While a partnership is presumed to be at will, it may 
be entered into for a definite term by agreement, ex- 
press or implied. If a partnership be continued by 
express or tacit consent after the expiration of the 
prescribed period it will be presumed to continue on 
the same terms, but as a partnership at will. A part- 
nership for a specified term is, nevertheless, dissolved 
by a death within the term. While executors and 
testamentary trustees may be admitted, either under 
an original agreement or by testamentary direction, to 
a partnership, yet it has generally been held that such 
clauses gave them the option to me pee 4 

nly 
fund already invested or directed to be invested by the 
testator is subject to the claims of new creditors, unless 
there be a clear direction to charge the general assets. 
In England, if an executor undertakes to participate in 
the business, whether in carrying out a testamentary 
direction or not, he becomes personally liable as_a 
partner, in addition to the liability of the estate. In 
several of the United States, inter alia, Alabama, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania, however, the executor 
has been held liable only when continuing in the busi- 
ness of his own motion, and not when doing so in 

ing out a testamentary direction. § 
OM Dissolution of Partnership.—A partnership may be 


d | dissolved (1) by the act of the parties, as by their mutual 


consent. here no limit is fixed for its continuance 
either party may dissolve it at any time. There are 


h | authorities on both sides of the question whether one 


rtner can dissolve a partnership for a certain term 
nae wot to its expiration ; (2) by the act of God, as by 
the death of one of the partners, unless there be an 
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express stipulation to the contrary. In such 
partnership is dissolved as to the whole firm 
of | of one of the 
partners ; (4) by a valid assignment of the partnership 
of — all partners with i judicial 
of one or rs without suspension or judici 
does not of itself o as a dissolution ; (5) 
o the civil death of one of the partners; (6) by the 
brealcing out of war between two states in which the 
are severally domiciled and carrying on trade ; 
a by the marriage of a feme sole partner ; (8) by the 
inction of the sulject-matter of the joint business, or 
by the completion of the business for which the part- 
nership was formed; (9) by the termination of the 
period for which the partnership was formed ; (10) by 
assignment of the whole of one partner's interest 
either to his copartner or to a stranger; (11) by the 
awerd of arbitrators appointed under a clause in the 
partnership articles. : 

A dissolution of a partnership for a term will be de- 
creed by reason of fraud or gross misconduct of a part- 
ner, or gross carelessness and waste on his part in ad- 
ministering its affairs, or violent and lasting dissensions 
among the partners, or the hopeless condition of the 
business, its continuance being impracticable, and the 
property liable to be wasted and lost. Clear evidence 
of a partner's lunacy will also induce a court to decree 
a dissolution. 

Actual notice of dissolution must be brought home 
to persons who have been in the habit of dealing with 
the firm ; but as to persons who have had no previous 
dealings with the firm notice in the newspapers is 
sufficient. This notice is necessary to terminate the 
agency of each partner, and his powers and liabilities 
as such. When the dissolution takes place by o 
tion of law, or by the death of a partner, notice is not 


caso the 
; (3) by 


necessary. 5 ei: 

The effect of dissolution is to terminate all transac- 
tions between the partners except for winding up the 
concern, and to absolve the partners from all liability 
for future transactions of the firm. The power of the 
partners subsists, however, for some purposes, as for 
the completion of all unfinished engagements of the 

rtnership ; the conversion of the assets for the bene- 

t of the partners; the copie of the vega 
funds to the payment of the partnership de aS 
T. 


. R. 
PARTON, James, a popular author, was born 
at Canterbury, England, Feb. 9, 1822, but was brought 
to the United States when five years old. He was 
educated in the vicinity of New York, and after being 
a teacher for seven years became a contributor to the 
New York papers. His first work, The Life of Horace 
Greeley (1855), contained fulness of with an 
enthusiastic picturesque narrative. It has been en- 
in subsequent editions and long remained 
yO as mace | aN Humorous tga of t the 
g nguage (1857) he pre ife 

Aaron Burr (1859), which Bed in po of the merit 
of his first work, but was too partial to its subject. In 
the appendix to a later edition (1865) many statements 
of the first are recalled. Parton had in the meantime 
published a bulky ee of Andrew Jackson (1860), 
which showed equal diligence in hunting information 
from obscure sources and great skill in its presentation. 
His next biography was that of Benjamin Y 
(1864), which gave him room for his love of anecdote 
and sketching of character. His story of Gen. Butler 
in New Orleans (1863) skilfully presented the facts 
of the restoration of Union rule to a city in which the 
a of the Southern Confederacy was dominant. After 
the war Parton took up various social topics which he 
oe joao = m — a nag in iy sera 
and popular style. To this series belon ing a 
Drinleiag, How New Yorle City is Govaniak the Work 
of Congr Roman —— and i ‘ 
umphs of Enterprise, enuii Public Spirit 
(1871) he presented the story of the most remarkable 
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inventions of modern times. Another skilful eames 
lation is Caricatures in all Times and Lands (1876). 
Parton's best work, however, is in his biographies. 
Famous Americans of Recent Times (1867) is a collec- 
tion of brief sketches, but his Life of Je (1876 
and Life of Voltaire (1883) are elaborate works wi 
his characteristic excellencies. Parton is a man of the 
genie with the gift of story-telling. He cares little 
‘or poetic genius, statecraft, or religion, and misses no 
opportunity of deriding those whose station is due to 
other causes than merit. 

His wife, Sara Payson Parton (1811-1872), was 
the sister of Nathaniel P. Willis. She was twice 
married, but, being reduced from affluence to poverty, 
tried to support herself and two children by teaching 
and afterwards by writing for the newspapers. Under 
the pseudonym *‘ we} ‘ern’’ she gained a remark- 
able popularity. Of her Fern Leaves (1853) several 
series were issued. She ub) two novels, 
Ruth Hall A ag and Rose Clarke bes She was 
married to Mr. Parton in 1856 and her death he 
published awn | Fern, a Memorial Volume (1873). 

PARTRIDGE is a term used less 
by ornithologists than by others, and its 
332 (p. 337 meaning depends upon circumstances. 
— Rep). Its newest technical equivalent is Per- 


dicine, 7 which is meant a ee 
of the grouse family, Tetraonide, containing 
genera and ~eige species of gallinaceous game-birds 
of most parts of the world (especially the northern 
hemisphere), which average less in size than grouse 
and have the nasal fosse and the feet bare of 
feathers. Many of these birds have a isti 


note which the word ‘‘partridge’’ in its several 
forms seems to have been invented or designed to 


express. 
In Britain the only indigenous partridge is that 


SeeVol, XVIII. 


sometimes designated as the partri Perdix 
cranes) tn dunthacieh it fees Sordtee baat Conant 
uced and naturalized there. 


ie which has been introd 
or these as well as some other old-world species of 
the above-named genera and others, see the article in 
the EncycLoppiA BrrivaNnica.) 

In English-speaking parts of the old world the 
partri of whatever kind are commonly distin- 
guish both from the grouse and from the quail, of 

of which there are various species and genera. 
But in the United States the case is the reverse, for 
some grouse are indifferently called ‘‘ pheasant’ and 

‘* partridge,"’ and various birds are indifferently called 
““partridge’’ and ‘‘quail.”’ It is an example of that 
confusion which arises in nomenclature when the 
nemes of anim and plants of one country are 
loosely applied to other more or less similar animals 
of another country. 

For, it must be distinctly understood that no galli- 
naceous bird whatever, excepting certain ptarmigan 
of the Arctic ns, is common to Europe and Amer- 
ica. Attempts have a made to introduce the Euro- 
pean or migratory q i dactylisonans, 
ey have hitherto failed. 

_In the Eastern United States two very different 
birds are called ‘‘partridge.’’ One of these is the 
ruffed grouse, umbellus. The other is the 
bob-white, Ortyx or Colinus virginianus. (See Bor- 
waite.) Throughout the Northern States, where this 

use is call pate the bob-white is known as 
the a vane the Middle and Southern States, or 
from Pennsylvania southward, this use is called 
pheasant, by an absurd misnomer ; and wherever this 
name there the bob-white is called ‘ par- 
tridge.” be we ae te Apelor ou 
two Ww application changes wi e , 
These two are the only gallinaceous game-birds that 
are common and wid buted in eastern parts of 
nited States. In the West there are several 
others, as the pinnated grouse or prairie-hen, Y 
nia cupido; the grouse, 
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bianus; the sage grouse or cock of the plains, Centro- 
cercus urophasianus; the dusky grouse, Canace ob- 
scurus, etc. The last-named is a near relative of the 
Canada grouse, Canace canadensis, which is often 
ealled the ‘‘spruce partridge;’’ making yet another 
bird to share this latter name. 
Then, in south-western parts of the United States 
and in Mexico and southward are several different 
era and species of birds about as large as the 
b-white, called indifferently ‘partridge’ or 
**quail.’’ Such are 2 en quail of sn 
i “poet oer eg a long arrowy crest; the 
walig quail of California, Lophortyx californica, with 


California Valley Quail. 
an elegant recurved helmet-like crest; the very sim- 


ilar Arizona partridge or quail, hortyx gambeli ; 
the blue or sealed partridge or cua, Callipepla squa- 
mata; and the very han assena partridge or 

uail, CO; ye massena. Moreover, the common 

irginia partridge, quail, bob-white, or colin runs into 
several varieties in Florida and in Texas; and a dis- 
tinet species of the same restricted genus Colinus, C. 
ridgway?, has been lately ascertained to inhabit Arizona. 
Mexico and Central and South America also furnish 
yet other = of Colinus, Dendrortyx, Odontopho- 
rus, ete., all of which birds may be indifferently called 
quails or sp heg a 

_All these small gallinaceous es of America 
with naked and scaly tarsi (as distinguished from the 
feathered shanks of grouse and ptarmigan) are some- 
times grouped together as a subfamily, Odontophorine 
or Ortyginee, which has no representatives outside of 


America. (BE. C.) 
_PASSAGLIA, Caro (1812-1887), Italian theolo- 
; was born at San Paolo, near Lucca, May 12, 1812. 
€@ was educated at Rome and became a Jesuit in 
1827. He taught in the Roman College until 1858, 
when he left the Jesuit order and was made professor 
in the College of Sapienza. He was active in the 
movement whi 


of tie Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary. 


; = 


h led to the proclamation of the dogma | 
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He afterwards addressed a letter to the bishops of 
Italy on the claims of Italian unity and urged the pope 
to renounce his temporal power. But his pam hlet 
was placed on the Index, and the author was obliged 
to flee from Rome in disguise. He had just published 
anonymously two other pamphlets, one on the duty of 
the pope to reside in Rome, the other on the limits of 
excommunications. He was made professor of moral 
philosophy in the University of Turin and soon issued 
another pamphlet on schism. He formed an associa- 
tion of the liberal clergy of Italy and was elected to 
the national parliament in 1863. His political career 
was short, and finally in 1882 he submitted to the 
Holy See and was restored to his priestly functions. 
He died at Turin, March 17, 1887. 

PASSAIC CITY, in Passaic co., N. J., is at the 
head of tide-water on the Passaic River, 11 miles N. 
W. of New York city, on the Erie, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western, and the New York, Sus- 
quehanna, and Western Railroads. It is well laid out 
with macadamized streets, has 14 churches, 5 schools, 
2 daily and 2 weekly newspapers, several halls, is 
lighted with gas and well supplied with water. It has 
two iron-foundries, and manufactures of woollen goods, 
chemicals, India-rubber, whips, and other goods. 
Many of the inhabitants conduct business in New York 
city. e population was 6532 in 1880, and has since 
increased. 

PASSOVER. See TABERNACLE. 

PASTEUR, Louts, a French chemist, was born at 
Déle, Dec. 27, 1822. He had spent some years in 
teaching physical science at Besangon and at Paris be- 
fore he received the doctor's degree from the Normal 
School in 1847. He was then made professor of 
chemistry at. Dijon, and a few months later at Stras- 

. In 1854 he was appointed to organize the new 
faculty of science at Lille, and in 1857 (7 returned to 
Paris to take charge of the scientific instruction in the 
Normal School. Here he remained ten years, bein 
also from 1863 professor of geology, physics, and 
chemistry in the school of the Fine Arts. From 1867 
to 1875 he was professor of chemistry at the Sorbonne, 
and there retired on a pension, his sight and health 
having been seriously impaired by his arduous labors. 
His athens investigations and their practical results 
had already given him world-wide fame. In 1856 he 
received from the Royal Society of London the Rum- 
ford medal for his researches on the polarization of 
light, and in 1874 the Copley medal. From the out- 
set of his career he has been an ardent opponent of 
the theory of spontaneous generation, which was ad- 
voeated by many scientists. He maintains that fer- 
mentation is always due to microscopic plants or ani- 
malcuies, and that it can be prevented by carefully 
excluding their germs from access to the fermentable 
substance. His conclusions have had important con- 
sequences on the manufacture of wine and beer. 
Their scientific and commercial value was recognized 
by the French and other governments, which awarded 
him prizes and pensions. His investigations of the 
diseases of the silk-worm were also extremely valuable 
to the silk industry of France. He traced the disease 
to certain minute internal corpuscles and pointed out 
the method of prevention. (SeeGermTHerory). For 
some years he had directed his investigations towards 
the discovery of a specific germ for each disease of 
man or the lower animals. Other investigators had 
also joined in the researches and the discovery of sev- 
eral such germs has been reported in recent years. 
None has produced such sensation, however, as Pas- 
teur’s claim to have found not only the true nature of 
hydrophobia but also the method of preventing it by 
inoculation. (See HypropHosiA and BACTERIA.) 
Pasteur's researches have been reported in the Annales 
de Chimie et de Physique and other publications. He 
has also published treatises on wine (1866), vinegar 
| (a6) silk-worms (1870), beer (1876), microbes 

1878 
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PASTORAL BPISTERS is ee — applied to 
three epistles in the New Testament 
nga hie (two to Timothy and one to Titus), 
oy Rep.) written by the Apostle Paul near the 
close of his life; 2 Timothy bearing 
every mark of being the last epistle penned. (Phile- 
mon, though placed with the pastoral epistles in our 
Bibles, is not to be classed with them, since it was 
written at the same time with the Epistles to the 
age ge x} Colossians. Philem. 10; Col. iv. 7, 9; 

. vi. 21, 

e difficulties connected with these epistles have 
been set forth in the previous article, and the impres- 
sion given that the Pauline authorship is improbable. 
“The majority of modern critics,’ it is asserted, 
‘question or deny their authenticity,’’ that is, their 

muineness, But this assertion holds good only in 
the case of a certain school of critics. ne difficulties 
have not led to a rejection of the epistles by any con- 
siderable portion of Biblical scholars, and the argu- 
ment in favor of the genuineness is a very strong one. 

The three letters stand or fall together. Every at- 
tempt to prove one of them Pauline and the others 
forgeries has failed from its inherent inconsistency. It 
has been fully shown by Dr. Hatch that they cannot 
be placed at any period in the life of the apostle up 
to the close of the two years named in Acts xxviii. 30. 
Yet he somewhat summarily disposes of the theory 
that they were written by the apostle, “‘ subsequent 
to the close of the Acts of the Apostles.’’ Most o 
those who accept these epistles as genuine hold that 
Paul was released from his imprisonment at Rome, 
and after a brief period of om was reimprisoned 
and beheaded. On the other hand, those who deny 
their genuineness object to this theory; indeed, the 
theory is frequently objected to, in order to deny the 
genuineness of the epistles. The controversies of this 
century have virtually narrowed the question to this 
single point, which is more probable, that Paul lived 
for some years after the time when the Book of Acts 
closed its narrative, or that these epistles are forgeries ? 
The former is exceedingly probable, the latter equal 
improbable. As the improbability of the former an 
the probability of the latter have been set forth 
Me Dr. Hatch’s article, the other side should be stated 


ere. 

1. The probability that the Apostle Paul lived for 
some years after the time at which the Book of the 
Acts closes. (1) The patristic evidence, while open to 
discussion, is positive. The objections raised against 
this evidence do not weaken its force respecting the 
main point, namely, that the apostle was set at berty 
after the two years’ imprisonment at Rome, and made 
another missionary journey before his death. The 
silence of other early writers about this journey is not 
evidence. (2) The Book of Acts terminates in an ab- 
rupt manner, making no allusion to the death of the 
apostle. It therefore presents no evidence on the 
matter in question. But this silence cone the 
martyrdom of the apostle is unaccountable, if that 
martyrdom took place at the time when the narrative 


closes. If, however, the apostle lived and labored for | ‘* 


a few years after that time the conclusion of the Book 
of Acts is natural enough. The evangelist wrote it 
during the two years at Rome, and it was in circula- 
tion while the apostle was still alive. Even if it were 
written after his death, that fact would probably have 
been mentioned if it occurred at the time when the 
narrative closes. On the other hand, if a number of 
other events occurred in the later history of Paul the 
historian would omit all of them, because his pu 

was accomplished, that of showing the establishment 
of Christianity in its new centre at Rome. This is 
““conjecture,’’ not ‘‘evidence,’’ but (3) the entire argu- 
ment against the second Roman imprisonment rests 
upon ‘‘conjecture’’ rather than “‘evidence.”’ It is 
urged by the critics who o pose this theory that Paul 
would have alluded to the Neronian persecution in the 


f | The “* patehwork ”’ gar gee 


But his silence is not so singular as the 
silence of the author of the Book of Acts about the 
death * Peal, nf that # time the 
nents of this theory claim. No positive 
statement can be adduced against the fact of a second 
Roman imprisonment. The internal evidence from 
the epistles themselves is constantly used to prove a 
later date than that of the other Pauline epistles. This 
is valid enough. But this evi does not com: 
us to accept a date later than that allowed by the 
theory of a second imprisonment. Only by pressing 
terms and statements beyond their necessary meaning 


at Rome, and im assigning to these e their 
respective places in that period of his life. The alter- 
aa "The imprebablltg of Choos entries being fiegerieg 
e impro ese e 
If epurtons, they sme be wilt faegeriens doe thay 
claim to be Pauline. Their contents include many 
personal allusions and direct commands, as if from 
Apostle Paul, Every attempt to account for them as 
based upon bey potinat pt phy be, sapbsen failed. 
essayed to do 
it, but without success. regards the genuineness 
of the pastoral epistles, the following statement must 
suffice: (1) The epistles have been well-nigh univer- 
sally accepted as Pauline, and are included in the ear- 
liest lists of New Testament as well as cited 


by, very early fathers. @ No motive for forging such 


epistles can be discovered, either in their contents or 
in any circumstances of the church to which the 
contents would be pertinent. (3) As in the case of 
other epistles which have been doubted, no author can 
be found who could have written such epistles. The 
second century uced few Christian authors of 
mark, The remaining to us are of a character 
so much below that of the Pauline epistles, these 
included, that one cannot even by ‘*‘ conjecture’’ hit 
u = rot eegre. The eee wit "Ba of 
ve Apostles and the Hpistle o wnabas 18 
obvious. Yet we are asked to believe that these 
epi came into existence in the same age with these 
latter. (4) The historical difficulties themselves furnish 
an argument against the spuriousness of the epistles. 
A forger skilfal ¢ enough to personate Paul so success- 
fully as to deceive the church for 1800 years would 
have been skilful enough to make his historical allu- 
sions fit into the narrative of the Book of Acts, Nor 
is it improper to t that such a fo would 
hardly have taken pains to invent the incident about 
“the cloak at Troas’’ (2 Tim. iv. 13), and other-‘minor 
details. (5) Theo ions raised on internal 
have been re answered. (a) As to the con- 
tents, the pressing of “doctrine” is not singular. 
Teaching" is meant, and these epistles were written 
to men who were organizing churches and agence’ 
ing the induction of teachers into office. The errors 
com are not those of a later pat 
of the church than that ; as the date of 
these epistles. The early and rapid growth of error is 
ine bashes sie tigh aaitonor pore in toe ceoatl 
ere un or error in the : 
after the spoutnlie period, popenity the language of 
these cones Moenerea ee such force as to suggest 
a forgery to meet error in that age. (6) 
objections from the peculiar words and the more simple 
style of the epistles amount to little. The purpose of 
the letters necessarily led to the use of words not per- 
tinent in the other epistles. ents from the use 
of words are always precarious. Then, as to style; 
the involved structure so common in the 


a i 
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is absent here. It is the ical missionary 

who is speaking, advising, and exhorting his younger 
‘ ren. How modifies style every one knows 
who has attempted it. Huther remarks on this differ- 
ence of style, but only to defend the genuineness. (c) 
The historical difficulties are met by the theory of a 
release from imprisonment at Rome and a subsequent 
reimprisonment, during which the last of the pastoral 
istles (2 Poy) was written. This allows suffi- 
cient time for the development of church organization 
and of error which the epistles indicate. For example : 
according to this theory 1 Timothy was add to 
Ephane about A.D. 63. In A.D. 58 the church had 
a of elders, and these are warned against the 
im Acts xx. 


implied pives nage (6) The internal evidence of 


p. 64). His liourney was probably 
he Ti 

urney was to Crete, passin 
iletus. In Crete Titus was le 

Timothy had been in Ephesus. Their 

work was that of pee seer etenicuts, not that 

of local ** bishops.’ How g they remained in this 

is not known. During this interval of freedom 

Paul seems to have spent a winter at Nicopolis (Tit. 

iii. 12) after molting the Epistle to Titus. Of further 

we have hints in the Fathers, but no definite 

rical traces. He was , and during this 


prisonment wrote a second letter to Timothy. 
afterwards he was beheaded at Rome, but the 
date is variously assigned between A. D. 66 and 68. 
See further in article Pau. The whole question is 
fully discussed in Schaff’s History of the Christian 
Church mince ed., vol. i., pp. 798-808). (a. B. R. 
PATENTS. i mth to the Declaration of ane 
ependence nts were occasion 
See Vol. XVII. granted to individuals by the Britis 
~~ Testy 359 colonial governments in North America. 
ep This power was exercised by the General 
Court of the coiony of Massachusetts as early as 1641. 
In 1652 Connecticut in a statute prohibiting monop- 
olies also provided for granting patents for new and 
inventions for times as the General 
Court should deem meet. Such patents were, how- 
ever, rare and our information in regard to them is 
big, ic teyr indefinite. 
fter the close of the revolutionary war there was 
considerable activity among American inventors, espe- 
cially with regard to the application of steam-power to 
vessels and machinery of various kinds. (See Evans, 
Ottver.) The States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia granted to in- 
ventors whose projects seemed to promise success mo- 


nopolies of navigating their waters with the aid of 
steam. conflicting claims of inventors under 


ers derived from the State authorities had an in- 
leading the Constitutional Convention in 


1787 toi among the powers of the general 
government of ting patents. 
By Art. L, see. 8, of the Constitution of the United 
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States power was vested in Congress ‘To promote the 
prepress of science and useful arts by securing for 
imited times to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discoveries.’’ 

t is upon this provision that our copyright and 
patent laws are based. The first Congress in 1790 
passed an act regulating the issue of patents for inven- 
tions. By its provisions the inventor was required to 
present a petition to the secretary of state, the secre- 
tary of war, or the attorney-general, setting forth the 
nature of his invention and asking fora patent. If 
this was approved by the above-named officers or any 
two of them the description of the invention was cer- 
tified to by the attorney-general and the issuing of the 
patent was directed by the President. It was recorded 
in the office of the secretary of state and by him de- 
livered to the patentee or his agent under the great 
seal of the United States. 

Various other statutes were-enacted subsequently, 
but the essential features of the law remained un- 
changed until 1836. Patents were granted on appli- 
cation with little or no scrutiny, and the duty of decid- 
ing whether the patentee was justly entitled to a 
patent was devolved wholly upon the courts. Hardly 
any attempt was made to prevent the issuing of a 
patent upon insufficient grounds. The interests of 


rd be stirs were supposed to be sufficiently protected 
a 


lowing the v: any of the grounds upon which 
the patent was granted to be called in question at any 
time in case of a suit for infringement. After an ex- 
perience of nearly half a century the inconvenience 
and injustice of this system had become manifest. 

In 1836 the Patent-office was burned and many of 
the records destroyed. - Congress embraced the op- 
portunity to thoroughly revise the whole system. 
an act passed in that year prior acts were substantially 
repealed and the present system substituted. 

As at present organized the Patent-office is attached 
to the department of the secretary of the interior. It 
consists of the following officers: One commissioner, 
one assistant-commissioner, and three examiners-in- 
chief, all appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. All other officers, 
clerks, and employés are appointed by the secretary 
of the interior on the nomination of the Commissioner 
of Patents ; they are: One chief-clerk, one examiner 
in charge of interferences, one examiner in charge of 
trade-marks, 24 principal examiners, ‘24 first assistant- 
examiners, 24 second assistant-examiners, 24 third 
assistant-examiners, one librarian, one machinist, 3 
skilled draughtsmen, 35 — of deg sh one 
messenger and purchasing clerk, one skilled laborer, 
16 attendants in the model-room, one examiner of de- 
signs. The combined salaries of these officers amount 
to $261,200 per annum. The principal object of the 

eat force of examiners above mentioned—one hun- 
ye in all—is to prevent the granting of patents for 
alleged invertions which are really not new and useful, 
and so to prevent individuals from acquiring a monop- 
oly of inventions and improvements to the use of 
which the public were already entitled. 

The general principles of the law of patents are the 
same in this country and in Hngland. Among the 
peculiarities of the patent laws of the United States 
it may be mentioned that the term for which they are 
granted, seventeen years, is longer than in any other 
country. The development of the patent system in 
the United States far exceeds that of any other nation. 
For several years the number of patents issued in the 
United States has been nearly equal to the number 
issued by all other civilized nations together. A pam- 
phlet containing the Patent Laws and Laws relating 
to the Registration of Trade-marks and Labels, and one 
containing the Rules of Practice in the United States 
Patent- Office ave published by the office and can be 
obtained free of charge by any one desiring them on 
application by mail to the Commissioner of Patents. 
Tt is, however, practically impossible for an’ inventor 
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himself to prepare he pene, drawings, ete., necessary 
to obtain a patent, with the requisite degree of scien- 
tific and technical skill. ‘Patent lawyers’? form a 
distinct branch of the profession and the inventor will 
find it in the end the cheapest as well as the surest 
course to intrust his case to an attorney who makes 
the practice of patent law a specialty. In a simple 
ease, when no difficulties are encountered, and every- 
thing through in regular order under the direc- 
tion of a reputable attorney, the cost of obtaining a 
tent may be stated as follows: Government fee on 
ing application, $15 ; government fee on issuing pa- 
tent, $20; attorney's fee, $25 ; making the total charge 
This may be regarded as the minimum of ex- 
nse for securing a patent. But where the invention 
is of a complicated character, requiring great skill and 
care in the preparation of the descriptions and draw- 
ings, where difficulty is experien on account of 
anticipatory inventions, real or alleged, where the 
application is rejected by the primary examiners and 
it mes necessary to appeal from them to the board 
of examiners-in-chief, from these to the commissioner 
of patents, and from the commissioner to the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, the expense will 
depend upon the cireumstances of each case. 
wing to the destruction of the records of the Patent- 
office in 1836, the reconstruction of the history of in- 
vention in the United States aera to that year 
would involve a great amount of laborious and pains- 
taking investigation and research. From that year to 
the present time the records are complete and accessi- 
ble, and the number of patents granted ‘in each suc- 
ceeding decade may, perhaps, be taken as a fair index 
of the fertility of American inventive genius and the 
progress of American industries. The first patent 
granted after the Peds meeps of the Patent-office 
under the act of 1836 bears date July 28th of that 
year, and is No. 1 of the present enumeration. From 
that date up to and including the year 1846 the number 
of patents issued was 5019. During the next ten years 
ending with 1856, inclusive, the number of patents is- 
sued was 12,578. The ratio of increase was from 572 
issued in 1847 to 2502 issued in 1856. During the 
decade ending with and including the year 1866 the 
number issued was 44,334. The number issued in ]857 
was 2685, and in 1866 it was 8873. During the decade 
ending with and including the year 1876 the number 
issued was 125,155. The number issued in 1867 was 
13,015, and in 1876 it was 12,870. ‘This period of 10 
years, ]867-76, is the only one in which the number 
of patents issued in the first year of the decade was 
greater than the number issued in the last. During 
the decade ending with and including the year 1886 
the number of patents issued was 169,478. e num- 
ber issued in 1877 was 13,117, while in 1886 the number 
was 21,796. During the year 1887 the number i 
was 20,428. 

The whole number of patents issued from July 28, 
1836, up to and including Oct. 16, 1888, was 391,395. 
This is exclusive of what were termed “ additional im- 
provements,’’ which were additions to original patents 
permitted under provisions of the act of 1836. which 
remained in force until the act of 1860. It is also ex- 
clusive of reissues, which down to the date mentioned, 
Oct. 16, 1888, numbered 10,963. It is also exclusive 
of ‘‘ design patents,’’ which down to the same date 
numbered 18,690. 

Down to the year 1887 the number of patents issued 
to foreign inventors was 1466; the nationalities and 
numbers were as follows: English, 500; Canadian, 
204; German, 291; Scotch, 28; Belgian, 35; and 1 
each to citizens of Corea, Japan, Luxembourg, and 
Syria. If we take the year 1880 as an example, and 
compare the ratio of patents to population in the dif- 
ferent States and Territories, the following arc the 
highest and lowest results : in Connecticut, one patent 
to every 790 of the population ; in the District of Co- 
lumbia, 1 to every 895; in Massachusetts, 1 to every 


950. The lowest relio of peleats tena oe 
Mississippi, 1 nt to every 25,146 of population ; 
the next fh Milaioa: 1 to every 23,379 ; and the next 
in North Carolina, 1 to every 21,208. 
The Patent-office is a epee: ty Bogor pas 
There have been only xr sera the of which 
“cen 


was 1861, during the last when the recei 
did not exceed the expenditures. e receipts in 1 
amounted to $29,289.08. During the year 1887 the 


receipts were $1,144,509.60, the expenditures were 
$994,472.22, leaving a surplus to the credit of the 
office of $150,037.38 for that year. In many previous 
years the surplus has been reco pro 
of the Patent-office are notoriously overcrowded to an 
extent that is injurious to the health of the employés, 
and inconvenient both to them and ic in 
transaction of business, notwithstanding the fact that 
the\inventors of the coun here pass a tax defraying 
all the expenses of the office leaving a surplus 
many times exceeding what would be necessary to 
make much led reforms. ‘W. M. F.) 

PATERSON, a manufacturing city of New Jersey, 
the seat of Passaic co., is situated on the Passaic River, 
16 miles from New York city, on the Erie, the Dela- 
aware, awanna, and Western, the New York, 
8 pebianes fen Western, and the Paterson, Newark, 
and New York Railroads. The Passaic River, which 
flows through the city, and is crossed by many bridges, 
is noted for its falls, which furnish a 
power, The industrial establishments comprise a roll- 
ing-mill, three locomotive-works, a large iron- 
numerous cotton- and paper-mills, but above all, 11 
silk-mills, which give the city its distinctive 
among the sania cities of America. 
are 5 hotels, 2 national banks, a savings bank, 5 
and 9 weekly newspapers, 14 publi ves ; and 
private schools, 2 hospitals, 2 orphan asylums, and 
some 50 churches. The city was settled in 1792. being 
named after Goy. William Paterson, who signed the 
town charter, and incorporated as a city in 1854. It 
is well laid out, is ) gay with gas, and has water- 
works. The total debt in 1886 was over $2,130,000, 
and the yearly expenses nearly $1,189,000. 
lation in 1880 was 15,031. 

PATMORE, Coventry Krarsty Detcuron, En- 
glish poet, was born at Woodford, Essex, July 23. 
1823. At the age of 21 he published a volume o 
poems which a little attention, From 1846 to 
1868 he was one of the assistant librarians of the 
British Museum, and in the meantime published the 
domestic poem, by which he is best known, The Angel 
in the House (1854-62). This work consists of four 

arts—The Betrothal, The Espousal, Faithful for 

ver, and The Victories of Love. It is the most suc- 

attempt to depict the pos ic as of married 

life. Patmore has also age ed A Garland of Poems 

for Children (1862); The Unknown Eros (1877); a 

Memoir of Barry Cornwall and Amelia (1878). In 
later life he became a Roman Catholic. 

PATON, Sir Josepn Nok, a Scotch painter, was 
born at’ Dunfermline, Dee. 13, 1821. He studied his 
art in the Edinburgh Academy and the Royal Academy, 
London. In 1844 he exhibited at the Royal Scottish 
Academy his first Painting, Ruth Gleaning. In the 
next year he obtained at_ Westminster Ball icedon, a 

rize fora fresco of The Spiritof Religion. In 1847 his 

e oil-painting of Christ ng the Cross and a 
small one representing The Reconciliation of Oberon 
and Titania were jointly awarded a prize of £300. The 
latter picture was purchased for the Scottish National 
Gallery, which also obtained its er aT icture, 
The Quarrel of Oberon and Titania (1846). He has 
also taken delight in aipotical subjects, among which 
are The Pursuit of re (1 ; Mors Janna 
Vite (1866); Faith and Reason (1871); The Spirit 
of Twilight (1876). Of his paintings of religious 
subjects nay be noted Christ and Mary at the Sepul- 
chre (1872); The Man of Sorrows (1875), and Christ 


ie popu- 


ant water- — 
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the Good Shepherd (1876). He has published outline 
etchings of Shakespeare, Shelley, and other ts. 
The works of the great poets have also furnished sub- 
— for his paintings. A ballad of the Scottish 
rder, ‘‘The Dowie Dens of Yarrow,’’ has been 
illustrated by a_series of six pictures. He was 
made Queen's Limner for Scotland in 1866, was 
knigh in 1867, and in 1876 received the degree 
of LL.D. from the University of Edinburgh. He 
has published two books, Poems by a Painter (1862) 
and Spindrift (1866). His brother, Walter Paton, 
born in 1825. has some note as a landscape painter. 
PATRICK, Marsena R. (1811-1888), general, was 
born at Houndsfield, Jefferson co., N. Y., March 15 
1811. He graduated at West Point in 1835 and served 
in the Mexican war, being made captain and brevet- 
major. He resigned in 1850 and in 1859 was made 
resident of the New York State Agricultural Col- 
The outbreak of the civil war in 1861 called 
him nq to arms, and he was made inspector-general 
of militia. In 1862 he served with the army of the 
Potomac and fought at Antietam. He then was made 
provost-marshal-general of that army, and afterwards 
of all the armies operating against Richmond. He 
resigned in 1865 and was afterwards president of the 
New York State Agricultural Society. In 1880 he 
was made tat pre of the Soldiers’ Home, Dayton, 
Ohio, and died there Aug. 5, 1888. 
PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. See Granaers. 
PATTERSON, Carte Pottock 1816-1881), su- 
rintendent of the Coast Survey, was born at Shields- 
rough, Mass. Aug. 24, 1816. He was the son of 
Capt. Daniel Tod Patterson, U. 8. N. (1786-1839), 
entered the navy in 1830 as a midshipman. After 
serving five years in the Mediterranean he returned to 
an engineering course in Georgetown College. 
Tn 1838 he entered on the work of the coast survey, 
but also had navy service occasionally until 1850, when 
he became captain of a Pacific mail steamer. In 1861 
he resumed work in the Coast Survey and in 1874 he 
was made superintendent. Under his administration 
the work was en to be a general etic survey. 
He also assisted in other departments of the naval 
service, and was for many years a member of the 


hthouse He died at Washington Aug. 15, 
1881. His only writings were Reports of his work. 
PATTERSON, Rozerr (1792-1881), general and 


manu r, was born at Cappagh, Ireland, Jan. 12, 
1792, but was brought at an early age to Pennsylvania. 
In the war of 1812 he was a first-lieutenant, and after- 
wards engaged in manufacturing and in local and State 
politics. the Mexican war he was major-general 
of volunteers and served with Gen. Scott, fighting at 
Gordo and capturing Jalapa. On the outbreak 
of the civil war Patterson entered the service with the 
three-months volunteers and had charge of a military 
department extending from Pennsylvania to Washing- 
ton. Having domed the Potomac at Williamsport 
on June 15, he was instructed to watch Gen. J. E. 
Johnston's force at. Winchester, while Gen. McDowell 
advanced from Washington. Johnston, however, 
Beauregard, and McDowell was thus defeated. 
rson was greatly blamed, but asserted that he 
had been directed to wait for orders from Washington, 
which never came. His commission expired July 27, 
1861, and he retired to private life. Ho published a 
Narrative of the Campargn in the Shenandoah (1865). 
-g ees active in business until his death, Aug. 
PATTERSON-BONAPARTE. See Bonaparte. 
PATTI, Aprntna, singer, was born at Madrid, 
Feb. 19, 1843. Her father and mother were Italian 
musicians, and she was taught in childhood by her 
brother, Signor Barilli. At the age of seven she 
her first appearance at a concert and soon earned 
Pen 8 cored al are In Dae" 
vember, , she ap in New York as Lucia an 
achieved the highest success as a singer and actress. 
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In 1861 she went to London, in 1862 to Paris, and 
thereafter appeared in all the European capitals. In 
England and the United States she has frequently ap- 
peared in concert, as well as in opera. She was 
married to pay de Caux, a French nobleman, in 
1868, but was divorced in 1883, and in 1886 was 
married to Ernesto Nicolini, an operatic singer. 

Her sister CaRLorra was bornat Florencein 1840, and 
was early trained for the stage. A slight lameness 
interfered with her success in ones but she became 
noted as a concert-singer. She had first appeared at 
New York in 1861, and afterwards went to Europe, 
where she gave hundreds of concerts. Her voice is a 
soprano of remarkable range. She was married in 1879 
to Ernst de Munck. . 

PATTISON, Mark (1813-1884), English author 
and educator, was born at Hornby, Yorkshire, in 1813. 
His boyhood was spent at Hauxwell, near Richmond, 
where his father was rector. He was educated at 
Oriel College, Oxford, uated in 1836-and was 
made a fellow of Lincoln College in 1839. Though 
Newman’s connection with Oriel College had ceased 
before Pattison entered, the whole of Oxford was still 
permeated by his influence, and Pattison was reckoned 
among his closest followers. He was ordained priest 
in 1843 and took some — prizes, but after 
Newman’s withdrawal from the Anglican Church, 
Pattison devoted himself steadily to his college duties 
as examiner and tutor. In 1851 he failed to get the 
rectorship of Lincoln College, which seemed then his 
due, and his subsequent life showed the effect of the 
disappointment. His essay on ‘‘The Tendencies of 
Religious Thought in England,”’ one of the famous 
Essays and Reviews (1860), proved that Newman had 
had little permanent influence on his mind. Pattison 
made a Report on Elementary Education in Germany 
in 1859 and at last obtained the rectorship of Lincoln 
College in 1861. But his former activity in education 
was gone. Thoroughly a scholar, devoted to research, 
he wished the endowments of the universities to be 
used for the promotion of original literary and scientific 
research. His Suggestions on Academical aniza- 
tion (1867) may have led to. the movement which has 
been partially successful in that direction. His literary 
work, besides contributions to the Quarterly and other 

riodicals, is to be found in editions of some works of 

ilton and Pope, and especially in his Life of Cas- 
aubon (1875). eH had originally intended to write a 
biography of Sealiger, but was diverted from his pur- 
pose by learning that Prof. Jacob Bernays had -under- 
taken that subject. In the last months of his life he 
dictated some Reminiscences (1885) in which he 
pathetically protests against the caricature of himself 
iven in George Eliot’s Middlemarch and also against 
the romantic version of his sister's life given in Miss 
Lonsdale’s Sister Dora. He died June 30,1884. His 
widow became the wif of Sir Charles W. Dilke. 

PATTON, Francis LANpEY, theologian, was born 
in Bermuda, Jan. 22, 1843. He was educated at Uni- 
versity and Knox College, Toronto, and studied the- 
ology at Princeton. He was ordained to the Presby- 
terian ministry in 1865, and had charge of churches in 
New York, Nyack, and Brooklyn. In 1871 he was 
made professor of didactic theology in the Presbyte- 
rian Seminary at Chicago, and he wasalso editor of the 
Interior, 1873-76. He prosecuted Rev. David Swing, 
a popular preacher, before the Presbytery of Chicago 
for heresy, and procured his conviction and suspension. 
He was moderator of the General Assembly at Pitts- 
burg in 1878. He became pastor of the Jefferson 
Park Church in 1879. In 1881 he was called to 
Princeton Theological Seminary as professor of science 
and philosophy in their relation to religion. In 1888 
he was chosen to succeed Dr. James McCosh an the 
presidency of Princeton College. He has been a fre- 

uent contributor to religious periodicals cnd has pub- 
lished Jyeatise on Inspiration (1869) ; Summary of 
Christian Doctrine ; ine of Future Retribution. 
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PAUL. The full sketch of the Apostle Paul’s life 
See VoL Xvi, @ the Excycrorapia Brrrannica 
514 (p. 496 SUReStS many doubts in regard to the 
a Rep). trustworthiness of the New Testament 
meat t records. But of all ancient historical 
books there is not one that has been so thoroughly 
tested as the Acts of the A The many points 
of contact with Roman history, Greek e, an 
Mediterranean topography furnish sufficient data to 
establish the accuracy of the writer. As regards the 
Pauline epistles, the most destructive critics admit the 
genuineness of four (Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
and Romans). These epistles are in themselves suf- 
ficient to show the character and teachings of Paul. 
They attest the fact that Christianity was widely dif- 
fused in A. D. 58. The genuineness of the other Epis- 
tles has not successfully impugned. The objec- 
tions arise from preconceived theories in to the 
apostolic age. e Epistle to the Hebrews, of course, 
occupies an exceptional position. See Hesrews.) 
The strongest array of probabilities is made against 
the pastoral epistles, but the objections raised have 
been answered repeatedly (see PAstoraL EPIsTLEs). 
The following sketch assumes the authenticity of the 
narrative in the Acts of the Apostles, as well as the 
a of the epistles bearing the name of 


1. Life of the Apostle.—Saul was born at Tarsus in 
Cilicia (Acts ix. 11; xxii. 3); he was of the tribe of 
Benjamin (Phil. iii. 5; 2 Cor. xi. 22), and by birth a 
Roman citizen (Acts xvi. 37; xxii. af He was edu- 
cated at Jerusalem under Gamaliel (Acts xxii. 3; 
xxvi. 4, 5). But he seems never to hay 
Lord Jesus during His ministry (1 Cor. vi. 1 ; xv. 8). 
This does not invalidate por pap statement about 

i tion, since our Lord’s ministry lasted at most 
only three years and a half. Saul first appears in the 
Acts of the Apostles as a young man lous for the 
death of Stephen, the first Christian martyr (Acte 
vii. 58 ; viii. 1). How old he was at this time is un- 
certain. It is inferred by some from Acts xxvi. 10 
that he was a member of the Jewish Sanhedrin, but 
the ‘‘vote’’ referred to may have been in some lower 
tribunal. His Jewish zeal seems to have placed him 
at the head of the persecution that arose after the 
death of Stephen (Acts viii. 3; ix. 1, 2), and on the 
way to Damascus as the emissary of the high-priest 
he was converted to Christ by an appearance of the 
Lord himself. Three accounts of this occurrence are 
given in the Acts (ix. 1-19; xxii. 3-16; xxvi. 
19-20), and there are many allusions to it in the 
epistles. Thus his life was transformed, and he never 
ceased to assert that he had seen the Lord. To deny a 
real objective appearance on this occasion is to assert 
that Paul was either a deceiver or himself deceived. 
o * of this conversion is probably A. D. 37 (see 

low). 

The completeness of the change is emphasized in 
all the narratives, and the conversion seems to have 
been ed by Saul himself as a call to the apostle- 
ship. He at once began to preach at Damascus (Acts 
ix. 19, 20), but soon retired to Arabia (Gal. i. 17), 
spending the larger part of three years in quiet prep- 
aration. Returning to Damascus, he met with perse- 
eution from the Jews (Acts ix. 23, 25; 2 Cor. xi. 32, 
33), but escaped to Jerusalem, where the disciples 
seemed doubtful respecting him (Acts ix. 26), but 
Barnabas befriended him. 

This visit to Jerusalem is, for convenience, called the 
‘‘first,’’ and the date was about a. p. 40. It lasted 
for fifteen days (Gal. i. 18) ; during which he received 
a direct revelation of his mission to the Gentiles (Acts 
xxii. 17-21). He met the Apostle Peter and James. 
the Lord's brother, but his Dsoniadae of the 
was not derived from them (Gal. i. 11, 19). 
away by the enmity of the Jews, he to Tarsus, 
and afterwards was brought to ‘Antioch by Barnabas, 
with whow he made his ‘‘ second "’ visit to Jerusalem 
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(a. D. 44), bearing alms from the disciples in the for- 
mer city (Acts xi. 25-30). 

goof after (A. D. 45), under the special direction 
of the Holy Spirit, given through the church at Anti- 
och, the apostle Peatis his recorded missi 
activity, in company with | and John 

(Acts xiii. 1-3, 5). Landing in Cyprus, the native 
country of Barnabas, they pass from Salamis to Pa- 
phos, where a Jewish sorcerer is rebuked and pun- 
ished, and the Roman proconsul, ius Paulus, is 
converted (Act xiii. 5-12). As the name Paul occurs 
from this point onward in the narrative, the change 
has been conn with this event, but it is more 
probable that the apostle had both names. De 
ing to Perga, on the coast of Asia Minor, John Mark 
deserts them (Acts xiii. 13). Moving northward to 
Antioch in Pisidia, the preachers meet with marked 
success among the Gentiles, and formally announce their 
mission to the heathen (Acts xiii. 14-52). Passing to 
Iconium they gain many converts, but arouse great en- 
mity, and flee to I and Derbe. A cripple is 
miraculously healed in the former city, when the in- 
habitants attempt to worship the preachers (Acts xiv. 
8-18). But opposition follows them ; Paul is stoned ; 
the missionaries retrace their steps and return to Anti- 
och (Acts xiv, 19-28). * 

Dr. Hatch claims that this record must omit many 
of the labors of the apostle daring the eleven Ceoceg 
from the first to the third visit to Jerusalem. b- 
ably he did preach in Cilicia elsewhere, but we 
have no narrative of these labors. The suggestion 
that the story of this period is derived from a lost 

cts is characteristic of the method pur- 
sued in the article in the ENcycLop#p1A Britannica. 
Well-authenticated and consistent narratives in our 
possession are treated as of doubtful authority; but 

‘Jost.’’ books are more confidingly dealt with. 

About A. D. 50 Paul makes a third visit to Jerusa- 
lem, of which we have two accounts: one in Acts xv. 
4-29, giving the external history, and another by 
Paul himself (Gal. ii. 1-10), telling of the private 
conferences. e literature is given ys ape atch.) 
Paul was recognized as an apostle of the uncireum- 
cision ; it was decided that Christianity was not the 
religion of a Jewish sect. It would apes from the 
entire discussion, that Paul claimed to be, not one of 
the twelve, but an apostle independent of. the twelve. 
Practically the same claim was asserted in the con- 
flict with Peter at Antioch, shortly after (Gal. ii. 
eae when the latter ‘‘ drew vata and separated 

self. 


In the second mission 


journey Paul was not ac- 
companied by Barnabas, 


for ‘‘a sharp contention” 
arose between them res op. sage a relative (‘‘cous- 
in,’’ Col. iv. 10, R. V.) of the latter. Other causes 
may have entered. The church at Antioch seems to 
have been mainly on the side of Paul (Acts xv. 40), 
and there is no warrant for speaking of the “ failure 
at Antioch,”’ since Paul returned there and remained 
some time (Acts xviii. 22, 23). The details of this 
second journey (A. D. 51-4) are given in Acts xvi. =xviil., 
and few important incidents seem to be omitted from 
the account. First visiting the disciples in Syria and 
Cilicia, he proceeds through Phrygia and Galatia, hay- 
ing with tim, Silas and Timothy (Acts xvi. 1-6). 
Direct intimations from the Holy Spirit led them to 
Troas, where a heavenly vision shows them the way 
to Macedonia (Acts xvi. 6-12). Luke seems to have 
been of the company from Troas to Philippi, the first 
European city in which Paul preached. A purple- 
dealer, nam dia, was the first convert. ing 
into conflict with heathen superstition and covetous- 
ness through a miracle of healing, Paul was sade ae 
together with Silas, but miraculously delivered anc 
onorab! as a Roman citizen (Acts xvi. 
16-40). At Thessalonica, the nr 1 aap of labor, 
success followed, but the Jews raised a mob agtinst 
the preachers. The enmity of the Jews of T 
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lonica drove Paul away from Bercea also, and in Athens 
he came into public contact with philosophic heathen- 
ism, delivering in the Areopagus the well-known dis- 
course (Acts xvii.), in regard to which Dr. Hatch raises 
needless difficulties. 

In Corinth, the next city visited, the labors of Paul 
assumed a more settled character. In this important 
commercial centre he remained eighteen months. 
Thence he wrote two letters to the Thessalonians, and 
despite the obstacles to the gospel he founded an im- 
portant church in Corinth, in regard to which we learn 
much from the two letters a written to the 
Corinthians. In the spring of A. D. 54 Paul left 
Corinth, touching at Ls esus and Czesarea on the way 
to Jerusalem, whence he returned to Antioch, remain- 
ing there some time (Acts xviii. 1-23), probably until 
the close of the year. 

The third missionary journey began with a visit to 

e istian communities in Galatia and Phrygia 
(Acts xviii. 23). Paul then came to Ephesus (Acts 
xix. 1), where he remained forsome time. [Dr. Hatch 
objects to the division into ‘‘ missionary journeys,”’ in- 
timating that Paul determined about this time “‘ to 
change the centre of his activity from Corinth to 
Ephesus.’’ But the narrative in Acts gives no war- 
rant for this assertion.] Some incidents of Paul’s life 
at Ephesus are given in Acts xix., and others may be 
inferred from the letters written during this journey 
Sagopa 1 and 2 Corinthians, and tare The 

was probably written from Ephesus, though some 
i later, at Corinth. ‘The first. Upiatle to the 
inthians was undoubtedly penned at Ephesus, and 
the second from Macedonia, during the journey spoken 
of in Acts xx. 1, 2. The Epistle to the Romans was 
written from Corinth, where Paul remained three 
months (Acts xx. 3; comp. Rom. xvi. 1). The record 
in Acts is very brief at this point, but the personal in- 
cidents in the letters are numerous. e see from 
these the 4 Sommer which pursued the apes, partly 
from Jewish prejudices (as in Galatia) and partly from 
factions and immoral usages, ete. (as in Corinth). Dur- 
ing this period, beginning in Ephesus, Paul instituted 
a system of collections for the poor saints in Judzea, as 
all the accounts indicate. To carry this contribution to 
Jerusalem he made a fifth visit, which proved to be 
the last. A plot laid by the Jews at Corinth led him 
to alter his route, and we find in Acts xx. 3 to xxi. 14 
an account of the journey written by an eye-witness. 
The route was through Philippi, Troas, and Miletus 
where Paul met the elders of-the Ephesian church) ; 
to Tyre and Czesarea. 
le arrived in Jerusalem before Pentecost 
(A. D. 58), when the city was crowded with Jews from 
i [Dr. es pains to cast doubt 
upon the narrative in the Acts respecting Paul’s con- 
duct at Jerusalem, and indeed seeks to prevent ‘‘ any 


as a matter of — that he appear in the 
temple with certain Nazirites, thus to prove that he 
had not taught the Hellenistic Jews to forsake the law 
of Moses, as had been charged — xxi. 17-25). 
carrying out this suggestion, Paul was set upon 

by some fan: Jews from Asia (the Roman prov- 
inces, of which Ephesus was the capital), who charged 
him with profaning the temple. ing him out of 
the med enclosure, lest his blood might defile it, they 
attempted to kill him, but he was rescued by Claudius 
ias, the Roman tribune, who peueared with his 
officer, after giving Paul an opportunity 

to address the people, and discovering that he was a 
an citizen, sent him to the Sanhedrin, where the 
Pharisees and Sadducees were divided in opinion re- 
specting him. The discovery of a plot led the tribune 
to send his prisoner to the procurator Felix at Caesarea, 
where he was kept in mild custody for two years, await- 
ing a trial which never came. The story is told in 
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Acts xxiv. (Some assign the Epistles to the Colos- 
sians, Ephesians, and to Philemon to this period, but 
all were probably written at Rome.) When a new pro- 
curator came in the place of Felix, Paul appealed to 
the tribunal of the emperor, exercising his right as a 
Roman citizen. Thus the way was to be opened for 
fulfilling his desire to preach at Rome (comp. also Acts 
xxiii. 11). Having made a masterly defence before the 
new ab ood (Festus) and Agrippa (Herod Agrippa 
II.), Paul was sent, with other prisoners, to Rome, in 
the autumn of a. p. 60. A vivid. account of the voyage 
and shipwreck occurs in Acts xxvii., xxviii. [It is 
impossible to avoid noticing the doubts cast upon this 
account ee Hatch in the ENcycLopap1a Brrran- 
nica. If these chapters cannot be trusted, then no 
record of antiquity can be termed historical. ] 

Rome _was reached in the spring of the following 
year. Here two years were Ya in mild imprison- 
ment, which did not prevent the apostle from active 
labor. He preached to the soldiers, wrote four of his 
Epistles (Colossians, Ephesians, and Philemon ; these 
three about the same time, and, probably afterwards, 
Philippians). 

The Acts of the Apostles tells us nothing more. 
This is strange, if Pant wat beheaded at the close of 
this imprisonment. Furthermore, the pastoral epi - 
tles cannut well be placed at any point before this. 
Accordingly it seems safe to accept as fact the state- 
ment of some early Fathers that Paul was released, 
and then, after a second imprisonment at Rome, be- 
headed at some time between A. D. 66 and 68. (For 
details of these later years, see PAstoRAL EPIsTLEs.) 

2. The Chronology o Paul's Life.—Two dates can 
be fixed with reasonable certainty: (1) The death of 
Herod Agrippa I. took place in A. D. 44, and the sec- 
ond visit to Jerusalem occurred about the same time 
(Acts xi. 30 and xii:). (2) The governorship of Festus 
began in A. D. 60, and the voyage to Rome occurred 
shortly after. Starting from these dates we can ap- 
proximately determine the time of the leading events 
of the apostle’s life; but the Jewish mode of count- 
ing parts of years as full years prevents accuracy, and 
has led to the great variety in the chronological tables. 
In some cases there are incidental reasons tending to 
confirm the assigned dates. 


Date of COMVerSiON........s000 see rerseenes sossee secees 37 
First visit to Jerusalem... e 
Second yisit.to Jerusalem 


First oa pi journey. . 45 
Third visit to Jerusalem (council) .............. 50 
Second missionary journey ......s0 sees eerereeee 51-54 
Fourth visit to Jerusalem......... s+ yA ie 


Third missionary journey........... Ries 
Last visit to Jerusalem (spring) .. 
Imprisonment at Cesarea.... 


Voyage to Rome......s.ss0+ see - 60-61 

First imprisonment at Rome.........-.:0+ +000 61-63 
BOL ONG iooov'ic okie sedcas evnced Atdon stvees caedes Spee 63 
Reimprisonment and martyrdom ......... 66 or 68 


There are various theories which would modify the 
above list. of dates, but it presents a working theory 
and preserves the events in their relations, so far as re- 
corded. (See Schaff, and —. others.) : 

3. The Writings of Paul.—The epistles may be di- 
vided into three groups, according to the time of com- 

ition: (1) The earlier epistles, 1 and 2 Thessalonians 
oa D. 53), Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and Ro- 
mans (57 and 58). Some place Galatians immediately 
before Romans. (2) The epistles of the copie : 
Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon, and Philippians 
(A. D. 61-63). Some place Philippians first in this 

up. (3) The pastoral epistles, written after the 
first Rasen imprisonment. In connection with the 
last group there is the uncertainty, to which reference 
has already been made, respecting the mg events 
in the life of Paul. The Epistle to the Hebrews is 
anonymous, and the question. of authorship has been 
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discussed in the article on that epistle. (See HesrEws, 
EPpistLe To THE.) 


These writi all of them 
theological or didactic treatises. Most of 


a definite occasion, and each a distinct purpose. They 
are human to the last degree, yet nowhere do we find 
more marked evidence of Divine inspiration, which 
the apostle vehemently claims for the e 
preached (Gal. i 8-11). A brief characterization of 
these writings, according to their contents, is given 

. here: Romans, on salvation by faith for all who be- 
lieve; 1 and 2 Corinthians, personal, in view of the 
divisions and sins at Corinth. e view that another 
letter to the Corinthians was written, and has been lost, 
is not improbable in itself; but the passages in 2 Co- 
rinthians (ii. 3, 4; vii. 8-12) which seem to point to 
such a letter are by no means conclusive. If there was 
such a letter, it probably contained only matter affect- 
ing the local church in its then condition.] Galatians, 
in defence of his apostleship and doctrine (against 
Judaizing teachers); Ephesians, of the church in 
Christ ; Philippians, a personal and affectionate letter ; 
Colossians, on Christ the head of all things (with a re- 
buke of certain errors); 1 and 2 Thessalonians, to cor- 
rect certain errors about the coming of Christ ; 1 and 2 
Timothy and Titus, for the guidance of these Christian 
teachers; Philemon, a personal letter, sent by Onesi- 
mus who was returning to his former master. (See 
Romans, EPIsTLE TO THE.) 

The Pauline theology can only be learned from these 
epistles. An effort has been made to find in them 
glaring inconsistencies ; now to deny the genuineness 
of one or the other, and in to emasculate Chris- 
tianity by denying the possibility of logically formu- 
lating the views of its earliest teachers. A persistent 
attempt to prove the apostle out of harmony with the 
teachings of the other apostles has been successfull 
met by recent Christian apologists. We may rem 
(1) The meaning of the terms used by Paul can be as 

ly determined as in the case of any ancient 
writer. (2) The obscurity arises from the greatness of 
the thoughts. (3) The leading positions taken by him 
are obvious to all who interpret by the historico-exe- 
getical method. 4) The difficulties that have arisen 
are largely due either to the mystical (allegorizing) 
method of interpretation, or to the influence of eccle- 
siastical dogmatism, or to both. (5) The teachings of 
Paul all assume a practical character, from his pane 
conviction that salvation in Christ was designed an 
adapted for all classes, Jew and Gentile alike. Hence 
he emphasizes the free of , justification by 
faith, new life in the spirit over against the old life in 
the flesh ; all these in such a way as to make it appear 
that Jew and Gentile alike can share in these privileges, 
and need toshareinthem. Dr. Hatch, in the Brrran- 
NICA article, fails to do justice to Paul’s use of the 
term ‘‘flesh.’’ It means in the ethical sense, human 
nature as it is by birth, estranged from God, before re- 
generation by the Holy Spirit. (See Romans, Epts- 
TLE TO THE.) (6) Out of this grows the culminatin: 
thoug —Jew an 


not merely 


ht of the Apostle Paul’s theolo 

Gentile united in one body in Christ (Eph. i.-iii.). 
Assuming that these epistles (or any number o 
them) are genuine, we have in them the strongest con- 
temporary evidence to the facts respecting Jesus Christ 
that are recorded in the Gospels. It is a characteristic 
of modern apologetics that it starts with the four un- 
doubted > ye of Paul (Galatians, 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians, and Romans), and shows from these writings 
that in A. D. 58 an immense number of people be- 
lieved in Jesus Christ, and that Paul preached a 
Saviour, who had been crucified and raised again from 
the dead. The main facts he presents as facts, and it 
was the power of this historical Person that had trans- 
formed him. Modern skeptical criticism is simply an 
unavailing effort to escape the legitimate inference from 
acknowledged facts respecting Paul and the gos- 
Either he was an impostor or a de- 


them have | 
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gospel facts are facts, aud his 
ivine revelation. 
Paul,—Before his 


ing to the 
4-6). The 


luded ic, or the 
explanation of them a 
4. The Character of the 


e same 
now had new mo- 
the Aposth Gentes. What hie phostea 
came the e to the Gen 1s 

infirmity was cannot be certainly Aolecaiied His 
personal appearance seems to have been far from pre- 
possessing. But of his zeal, his intellectual power, his 
acuteness of thought, his decision of character there 
can be no question. It is too frequently imagined that 
he did not win affection from men. e ess of 
his intellect and the tremendous results of his didactie 
statements have led many to forget how greatly be- 
loved he was by his companions. me contrast him 
with the Apostle John, regarding the latter as affec- 
tionate even to weak amiability, and implying that 


Paul was harsh and forbidding. But all the records 
prove him to be a man who won the personal affection 


of those associated with him. His p is 
often obscured i Siege who would deem him the great 
‘**dogmatist.’’ Yet the whole story of his life is full 
of instances of his tact, his wise dealing with men and 
with difficult questions. Add to this the indications 
we have of a widespread system of missionary labor, 
directed by him even when in prison; and it will ap- 


pear that few men in history were so metrical in 
tness: great in intellect, t in affection, great 
owill But in the scaetae te he he calls 


himself ** less than the least of all saints.”’ 

How such a life and character as his can be accounted 
for he himself tells us. No other satisfactory expla- 
nation of the phenomena has ever been su 
bab asansea the — he Pe ep aan have Se 

equately recogn y men, sim characters have 
been formed, and under no other influences. 


(M. B. RB.) 

PAULDING, Hiram ee ee rear-admiral U. 
. N., was born in ester co., N. Y., Dee. 11, 
1797. His father, Jonn PAULDING (1758-1818), was 
one of the captors of Major André, and was himself 
thrice taken prisoner in the Revolutionary war. For 
the capture of André, Paulding and his two compan- 
ions received from Congress a silver medal and annui- 
ties of $200. A monument to his memory was erected 
at Peekskill in 1827 by the city of New York. Hiram 
entered the U. S. Navy in 1811 as midshipman and 
served in McDonough’s fleet on Lake Champ He 
was made lieutenant in 1816 and accompanied Capt. 
i ition against the West Indian 

ising to the rank of captain in 1844 
e cruised with the Vincennes three years in tropical 


f | waters. In 1857 while commanding the Home squad- 


ron he broke up Walker's expedition against Ni 
and brought the filibusters to the United States. — The 
State of Nicaragua in 1860 acknowledged his service by 
the gift of a sword, Congress not allowing him to accept 
more. Paulding was made rear admiral on the retired 
list in December, 1861, but as commander of the New 
York navy-yard he rendered important service in pre- 
paring vessels for various employment during the civil 
war. He also assisted in protecting public ig, o> | 
during the draft riots of New York city in 1863. 
After the war Paulding was for a time governor of the 
_ Naval Asylum in Philadelphia. He died at Hunting- 
jton, L. I., Oct..20, 1878, ting then the senior 0 


on the retired list. 
PAUPERISM. See Cuartry ORGANIZATION. 
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PAWNBROKING is the lending of money for a 
certain rate of interest on the security of goods, suc 
as jewelry, appar utensils, or tools, deposited with 
the lender. actically it has existed since a remote 
antiquity, but it became a recognized business in 
Europe during the Middle Ages. The merchants of 
Lombardy who established themselves in the principal 
cities of England and the Continent were in the habit 
of lending money on pledges of jewels and costly arti- 

In course of time the business to other 
hands, but the pawnbroker’s familiar sign of the three 
it balls is traced to the coat of arms of the Medici 
ily, who were the most enterprising of the Lom- 
bardy m ts. Their business was with kings, 
nobles, and wealthy merchants, but as its advantages 
became known, efforts were made to extend such bene- 
fits to other classes. the poor, too ignorant to 
understand, too weak to maintain their rights, were 
grossly oppressed by the usurers. Christian charity 
came to their relief and established in Italy in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century the monte di pieta. 
In the course of the next century such institutions were 
in France, under the name mont de 

were at first charitable institutions, which charged 
a rate sufficient to cover the necessary expenses. 

In Italy they have maintained this character until the 
present time. and other European countries 
they have been under the control of the government since 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Their transac- 


tions are ed by law and administered by 
ublic agents. In Paris there is one principal estab- 
Eoouat and three auxiliary ere are also 


au ed commissioners stationed in different parts 
of the city, but whose transactions do not bind the ad- 
ministration until ratified at the central office. Here 
there is a board of appraisers; and the loan is limited 
to two-thirds of their valuation of the article, except in 
case of articles of gold or silver, when four-fifths may 
be advanced. least sum lent is three francs, but 
there is no upper limit to the demand. The commis- 
sioners, who carry on four-fifths of the business, receive 
2 per cent. for each ge effected and 1 per cent. for 
each ay cage e rate of interest is 9 per cent. 
per annum, the first month’s instalment must be 
in advance, and the rest fortnightly. The loan is 
a year, and if the article is not then redeemed it is 
sold within a monthat public sale; in some cases the 
loan may be renewed fs another year. Sometimes 
too the pawner is allowed to demand the sale of his 
pawn before the expiration of a year. For the main- 
if ness certain revenues from other 
sources may be drawn upon, yet there is generally a 
small in favor of the administration. 

In England pawnbroking is conducted in private 
establishments which are ted by law. Attempts 
at establishing monts de mété have never su ed. 
In the United States the business is regulated by the 
law of the several States. Usually the mayor of a city 
has the sole power of issuing a license to a pawnbroker, 
who is required to be a person of good repute. In 
New York the rate is limited to 25 per cent. per 
annum, on sums less than $25, and to 7 per cent. on 

Yet the rate usually 
is 3 per cent. a month and there are further 
for storage, keeping, ete., which materi- 
ally reduce the sum received by the pawner. The 

x p are required to be sold at public 
auction, and the eclares that the amount 

% for any article over the pawnbroker’s just 
claims shall be returned to the depositor. The sho 
are generally found in the business streets of the 
ee Senin of the cities, and are more used by the 


asa 
C of stolen property, and for 
iS purpose rofess to keep a pawn-shop. CG P. L.) 
EES. a tribe of American Indians, who 
Vou. IV.—E 


h|into Kansas and Texas. 


piété. These | U. 8 


originally resided chiefly in Nebraska, but extended 
I They were noted on Mar- 
uette’s map in 1673. From them the Arickarees 
g. v.) separated and wandered northward. Some 
tribes formerly existing in Louisiana are also thought 
to belong to the same family. The Pawnees (or Pani) 
eevee were bold hunters, excellent horsemen, and 
erce warriors. They carried on constant war with the 
Sioux, Tetans, Arapahoes, Sacs and Foxes, and other 
tribes. They frequently offered human sacrifices to 
the sun, and this practice was continued in the present 
century. They lived in lodges covered with earth, and 
the women cultivated some grain, but the men hunted 
the buffalo. When the Delawares were removed to 
the land south of the Platte they came in collision 
with the Pawnees. and in 1832 burnt the Great Pawnee 
village on Republican Fork. By treaty with the 
United States in 1833 the Pawnees gave up their claim 
to land south of the Platte, received aid, and for a 
time made notable pro in civilization, but this 
excited the envy of their hereditary enemies, the 
Sioux, who finally drove them from their villages. The 
. 8S. Government having withdrawn aid and protec- 
tion, the tribe was soon reduced to half’ its original 
number, In 1861 they furnished many scouts to the 
Union army and took part in the campaign in Min- 
nesota against the Sioux. The latter, after being re- 
duced to peace, sought revenge on the hapless Pawnees, 
who were compelled to sell their lands and emigrate to 
a reservation in the Indian Territory. “The total amount 
of this land is 283,020 acres (100,000 tillable), and when 
the entire tribe was finally removed to it in 1876 they 
numbered 2026. Part of the land, 53,000 acres, was 
purchased from the Creeks by the U. 8. Government 
with the proceeds of the sale of Pawnee lands in 
Nebraska, but the title has not yet been transferred to 
the Pawnees. The other part was ceded by the Cher- 
okees to the U. S. Government in trust for the Paw- 
nees. Under Pres. Grant’s administration the mis- 
sionary work among the Pawnees was assigned to 
the Society of Friends. They are peaceable and well 
disposed, but have steadily diminished in number, until 
in 1887 they were reported as only 918, of whom 800 
wore citizen's dress. They cultivated 2094 acres and 
had 2597 under fence. They cultivated wheat, corn, 
melons, and vegetables. They had 1400 horses, 575 
cattle, 200 swine. ; f 
PAWTUCKET, a city of Rhode Island, in Provi- 
dence co., is on Pawtucket River at its falls, 4 miles 
N. of Providence, and 40 miles from Boston, and on 
the Boston and Providence, the Providence and Wor- 
cester, Old Colony, New York and New England, and 
the Moshassuck Valley Railroads. It has 4 hotels, 3 
national banks, 3 savings banks, 1 daily and 2 weekly 
newspapers, 25 churches, numerous schools, including 
a high-school, and a public gy * The falls give 
abundant water-power, which is largely utilized in 
cotton-, woollen-, hair-cloth-, thread-, and other mills, 
the total establishments being nearly one hundred. 
Here Samuel Slater first introduced cotton-manufac- 
turing into the United States. Pawtucket is lighted 
with gas and electricity, and has excellent water-works 
and a paid fire-department. Its property is valued at 
$20,000,000 ; the public debt is $1,100,000, chiefly due 
to the water-works; the yearly expenses are about 
$250,000. Pawtucket was settled about 1640, and be- 
longed to Massachusetts until 1862. _It was incorpor- 
ated as a town in 1874, and as acity in 1886. The 
population of the township in 1880 was 19,630. 
AYER, Jutrus, Baron, an Austrian explorer, 
was born at Schénau, Sept. 1, 1842. He was educate 
at the Military Academy in Vienna, and entered the 
service as lieutenant in 1859. Foi a time he was pro- 
fessor of history in the Academy and again was en- 
aged in scientific work in the Austrian Alps. In 186¢ 
oe took part in the Polar expedition under Capt. 
Koldewey, which explored the east coast of Greenland 
and penetrated into the interior. Returning to Bremen 
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in September, 1870, he joined Weyprecht in prepara- 
tions for a new expedition, which were enthusiastically 
supported by the whole empire. The steamer Teget- 
hoff started in ag 1872, passed the winter at Nova 
Zembla, and then drifted northward, enclosed in ice. 
In October Payer discovered the land, which eventually 
ved to be as large as Spitzbergen, and named it 
Josef in honor of theemperor. For details of 

his explorations see Arcrio Exproration. The 
farthest point reached was 82° 5’ N. lat. After his 
return to Austria Payer was made Baron and soon 
resigned his commission in the army. He then settled 
at kfort, but afterwards removed to Munich, where 
he became a painter. As his first work in this line he 
exhibited in 1884 The End of the Franklin Expedi- 
tion. Besides several Ln iy ogres pr he 
ee a full account of his expedition (Vienna, 

876). 

PAYNE, Joun Howarp (1792-1852), the author 
of *‘Home, Sweet Home,”’ was born in New York, 
June 9, 1792. He early showed a fondness for the 
stage, though his father, a noted schoolmaster, en- 
tirely disapproved his inclination. At the age of thir- 
teen, while employed in a counting-house, he published 
a weekly paper called The Thespian Mirror. ts merits 
being recognized a friend sent him as a student to Union 
College, and in February, 1809, made his first appear- 
ance as an actor in the Park Theatre, New York, in 
the character of ‘*‘ Young Norval.’’ After visiting 
other American cities he appeared at Drury Lane The- 
atre, London, in June, 1813. For nearly twenty years 
he remained in England, being engaged as actor, man- 
ager, and playwri ht. Besides trans ating and adapt- 
ing French lays he produced Brutus (1818), in which 

tdmund Kean took the title-role, and Charles t 

Second, which became a favorite with Charles Kemble. 
Another of his plays was J'hérese, or the han 4 
Geneva. His English opera, Clari, the Maid of Mi- 
lan, contains the song which has become dear to all 


English-speaking ple. In Au 1832, Payne 
returned to New York and engaged in minor litera 
and dramatic work. In 1841 he was appointed U. 8. 
Consul at Tunis, but was recalled four years later. In 
1851 he received the same appointment and went again 
to Tunis, where he died April 10, 1852. His grave 
in the British cemetery there was marked by a stone 
erected by one of his successors in office, but after- 
wards fell into neglect. Mr. W. W. Corcoran of 
Washington in 1883 caused his remains to be removed 
and brought to that city, where a suitable monument 
has been erected in Oak Hill Cemetery. 
Brainard’s John Howard Payne (1885). 
PAYSON, Epwarp (1783-1837), a clergyman, was 
born at Rindge, N. H., July 25, 1783, being the son 
of Rey. Dr. 3. Payson (1758-1820) and nephew of 
Rey. Dr. ben Payson (1736-1801). Edward gradu- 
ated at Harvai College in 1803, spent three years in 
teaching at Portland, Maine, and was ordained to the 
ministry in 1807. He was the colleague of Rev. M. 
Kellogg until 1811, and thenceforward sole pastor. He 
was especially noted for his fervent piety and deeply 
religious character. He died Oct. 22, 1837. His 
Sermons were published in 3 volumes (1846), with a 
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AZ-SOLDAN, Pepro, a Peruvian poet, was born 
at Lima, in May, 1839. He was brought up on his 
father's estate of Arona, from which he has taken his 
nr, “Juan de Arona.’’ In 1859 he went to 
ares and tena literary studies at Madrid, Paris, 
and Rome. Before he returned, in 1863, he had pub- 
lished his first collection of poems, Ruinas (Paris, 
1863). These were of very unequal merit, and reflected 
the various experiences by which he had been influ- 
enced. He served in various government offices in 
Lima, and was sometimes ‘sent abroad in a diplomatic 
capacity. To the Peruvian journals he contributed 
numerous sketches of travels and manners, and several 
transiations, His Poesias Peruanas (Lima, 1867) gives 


hie pictures of the le and scenery of his native 
2 Chispazos is a litle volume of sonnets and epi- 
grams. Puaz-Soldan has been elected a 
member of the Madrid Academy, and has publi a 
Diccionario de Peruanismos, illustrating the variations 
of Peruvian apes from pure ili 
uw 


Castilian. 

PEA. A minous por plant, of the genus 
SeeVol. XVIII “Finn,  sunittly aaddien eye can 

. > vum, smoo glaucous ann 
Ra Ron). 42 of from 6 inches to 6 feet high, accord- 
ing to the variety, with pinnate leaves, 
usually having two pairs of leaflets, the petiole termi- 
nating in a tendril, of use in the climbing 
habit of the plant. e flowers are white or purplish- 

violet in color, of the irregular form known as 

ionaceous. The ovary is one-celled, the pod somewhat 
fleshy, containing several globose seeds, with very thick 
cotyledons. The native country of the pea, as in the 
case of many of our garden vegetables, is unknown. 
Tt was cultivated by the Greeks and Romans, but there 
is no proof that it was known earlier. It is now almost 
universally cultivated, and is everywhere a favorite 
esculent. The highest degree of perfection of the pea 
is attained under comparatively low tem and 
the early spring sowings always produce the best 

results. [t needs warm, light soils, moderately man 
for early maturing, though for abundant crops a strong 
loam inclining to clay is best. For early crops it is 
sown in November, or at the first opening of the soil 
in February or March. The pea is ordinarily eaten in 
its green state, and ** cannot be eaten too young, or too 
soon after gathering,’ as it romety deteriorates in 
healthfulness if kept too long. m this fact peas 
ht from a distance are apt to be flavorless and 


bro 
he | unwholesome. 
Th 


e P. arvense, or field-pea, is probably derived 
from the same original species as the garden-pea. It 
is valuable not only for its seed but as a ee 
for which some varieties are s adapted. ere 
are perhaps more varieties of the pea than of any other 
garden v ie, the varieties dividing into two very 

istinet ¢ : the common pea, of which only the 
unripe seeds are eaten, and the eatable podded, called 
the sugar-, skinless-, or string- in which the p 
are succulent, and are used in the same way as string- 
beans. This class is not much culti Of the 
common pea there are two distinct kinds, some — 
smooth and yellowish-white when Pe others wrinkle 
and greenish, and much larger, Ripe peas contain 
much nutriment, and in a dried state are largely 


H. | exported from this country to England, where they are 


much more extensively used than here. 

The pea is liable to a hinge & of enemies, of which 
the most distinctive are the mildew, which often pro- 
duces serious injury, and the pea-weevil, a small beetle. 
(See AaricuiturE, Chap. Many other varieties 
of pulse are called as the ei and the 
pees (Deine) of the Bouse. a valuable ara 

t, of great importance in uthern agricul 
Tis poode resemble those of the bean. The produc- 
tion of peas in America in 1880 was 6,514,977 


bushels. oO. M. 
PEABODY, ANprew Preston, educator and au- 
thor, was born in Beverly, Mass., March 19, 1811. 
He ——- at H College in 1826, studied 
theology, and became tutor in the college in 1832. In 
the next year he was ordained pastor of the South 
Congregational Church, Portsmouth, N. H. In 1860 
he became preacher and Plunmer-professor of Christi 
morals in Harvard College, and held this position until 
1881. Throughout his career he was a it writer, 
and his published —— lectures, and pamphlets 
are numerous. For se years he was one of the 
editors of the Christian Register, and from 1852 to 
1861 he edited the North American Review, discussing 
with ability and in animated style the social and educa- 
tional questions of the time. Among his works are 
Lectures on Christian Doctrine (1844); Sermons of 


. 


& 


 — 
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Consolation (184i); Christianity the Religion of Na- 
ture (186) 3 eminiscences of European Travel (1868) ; 
Moral Philosophy (1873); Christianity and Science 
tte Christian Belief and Life (1875) ; Conversation 
1882); Baccalaureate Sermons (1885). He published 
also translations of Cicero’s philosophical treatises and 
a volume of ini (1888). 

PEABODY, E.izaseruH PAtmer, whose life has 
been devoted to the cause of education, was born at 
Billerica, Mass., May 17, 1812. Her father was a 
phs jan, and her sister was married to Nathaniel 

wthorne (for whom see EncycLopap1A Briran- 
nicA). Miss Peabody spent her early life in Salem, 
but has resided chiefly in Boston. She assisted Mr. 
Bronson Alcott in his school, of which she has pre- 


C mg (1880). She was associated with Mrs. 
Horace in writing Moral Culture of Infancy 
(1863), and translated into English De Gerando’s 
Self- ion (1860). She has om one of the most 


advocates of the kindergarten system, and 
for several years she conducted a magazine in its be- 


f. 

PEABODY, Wit11AM Bourn Ottver (1799-1847), 
an American clergyman and author, was born at Ex- 
eter, N. H., July 9, 1799. He graduated at Harvard 
College in 1816, studied theology under Rev. Dr. Henry 
Ware, and was 
tarian Church at Springfield, Mass. He prepared for 

American Biograpl h 


Wilson, Cotton Mather 


lectured on such subj and prepared for 
the State of Massachusetts a Repor lhe 'B : 


28, 1847. 

is twin-brother, Ottven Wiii1AmM Bourn Pera- 
Bopy, after ing at Harvard, became a lawyer 
at Exeter, but removed to Boston in 1830, and was 


for several years an editor of the Daily Advertiser. 
After ng a year at Jefferson College, La., as 
professor of English literature, he ea Unitarian 
in 1845. He undertook to publish his 

r’s li remains, but before completing the 

task died at Burlington, Vt., July 5, 1848. He wrote 
for 8 ’ American Biography the Lives of Gens. 


. His son, Evererr Peasopy 

(1831-1862), who was killed at the battle of Shiloh, 
edited the works of both his father and uncle. 

yn widely a tree bt a 

avorite t 1s a member of the 

bn es , or rose family. It was for- 

Rm Rend, merly called Persia vulgaris, but 

os through its close affinities to the al- 

mon¢ it afterwards received the name of Amygdalus 

ie More recently the peach, almond, apricot, 

, and cherry have been classed into one genus 

as Prunus. It is now believed, indeed, that 

the peach, almond, and nectarine are identical in 

origin, the almond being the original form, the peach 

an improved or fleshy almond, and the nectarine a per- 

sistent sport of the peach. Tt was long believed that 

in 


the igi Persia, but De Candolle is of 
the opinion that it probably first appeared in China, 
and migrated westward. 


is a tree of medium size, usually not 

over oo * twenty feet in height ea pe nae 
ing thirty. It is re as short-lived, yet under 
proper conditions has known to live for more 
a century. It has a spreading head, with deep 
leaves, long, narrowly lanceolate, and serrate. 
ers appear before the leaves and are of the 


d | sivel 
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peneral structure of this section of the rose family. 
he calyx has a short, bell-shaped tube, with five 
spreading petals, usually of a rosy hue, the stamens 
numerous, ae solitary, ovary containing two ovules, 
only one of which usually develops. he fruit is a 
acne, or stone fruit, the outer portion becoming 
fleshy and when ripe very soft ait succulent. The 
stone is a hard, nut-like body. The peaches are di- 
vided into two sections, known as clingstones and free- 
stones, in the first of which the flesh clings firmly to 
the stone, while in the second it readily separates and 
leaves the stone clean and dry. 

The peach is readily injured by frosts and cannot be 
cultivated with profit in high latitudes. In middle and 
northern Europe it is raised against walls and in hot- 
houses, but is produced as a standard tree only in the 
south. In the United States it cannot be raised 
profitably much beyond 40° north latitude. It was in- 
troduced into North America by the early European 
settlers, probably about 1700, kon is now very exten- 
§ cultivated. This country, indeed, is the only one 
in which it is within the reach of the poorer classes, it 
being in Europe a luxury of the rich. 

The peach reaches its highest perfection in the Mid- 
dle States, its flavor not being so delicate when raised 
farther north, while in the South it is apt to grow 

atly to sy and wood, though with care fine 
arge fruit may roduced. The peach area of the 
Middle States includes portions of New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, though Delaware 


Peach-Gathering in Delaware. 


and the Chesapeake counties of Maryland and Vir- 
inia are the most important sections of this region. 
eaches are here produced in great abundance and of 
unsurpassed quality. The 1888 crop is estimated 
variously at from 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 baskets, an 
unprecedented yield. Formerly the roe gf crops of this 
region were in considerable part wasted for want of a 
market, but an extension of the area of distribution 
and a great development of the processes of drying 
and canning have overcome this difficulty, and the 
largest crops can now be profitably disposed of. 5 
arther south in the Atlantic States the peach is 
raised only sufficiently to supply local needs, but the 
State of Georgia has a very large area devoted to 
ach orchards and produces some very fine fruit. 
he peach here ripens early and is safe from danger 
of frost. Some of the orchards contain 70,000 trees. 
Florida has also made peach-raising one of her in- 
dustries. In the States of the Mississippi Valley the 
peach is largely cultivated. ‘Texas is the first in the 
market, having ripe peaches by the first of June. 
Ohio, Llinois, cod Missouri produce largely while the 
lake shore of Michigan yields peaches a undantly, the 
temperature being modified by the presence of large 
bodies of water. In California immense crops of 
peaches are raised, and the cultivation is snd in- 
creasing. The fruit there is said to be of excellent 
quality. ‘ 
Many varieties of the peach are cultivated, and the 
season in the Middle States continues from late July to 
early October. It grows well in sandy, rather poor 
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soils, but the most abundant crops are obtained from 
land of moderate fertility. It will also prosper on 
clayey and us soils, but too high manuring is 
injurious to the fruit. It bears early, sometimes in 
the second year after planting, but as a rule the or- 
chard sonck is short-lived. The tree has many 
enemies, the most destructive poe a borer (A2geria 
evitiosa), which is difficult to handle. (See ‘* Peach- 
tree Borer'’ under AGricuururg, Chap. IX.) The 
tree is also subject to a disease known as the ‘ yel- 
lows,"’ which attacks the leaves. These natural 
enemies in connection with the fact that the blossoms 
are very liable to injury by late frosts, render the 
ch-crop a very precarious one, yet it is sufficiently 
Crate to overcome these disadvantages, (Cc. M.) 

PEALE, Cuarves Witson, (1741-1827), painter, 
was born at Chestertown, Md., April 17, 1741. After 
the death of his father, Rev. Charles Peale, in 1750, 
the family removed to Annapolis. Here Charles was 
apprenticed to a saddler and followed that trade for 
some years. But being attracted to_portrait-painting, 
he obtained some instruction from Hesselius and after- 
ward from Copley at Boston in 1768. Thence he went 
to London, studied painting under Benjamin West, 
and learned also engraving, ee an 
wax-modelling. Returning to Maryland he executed 
many portraits, among them one of Washington in the 
uniform of a Virginia colonel. In 1776 he went to 
Philadelphia and as captain of volunteers fought at 
Trenton and Germantown. In 1779 he was elected to 
the Pennsylvania Legislature. For fifteen F igre he 
was the ah portrait-painter of note in North Amer- 
ica. His portraits of the prominent revolutionary 
officers were the chief attraction in the picture-gallery 
which he afterwards formed. This was indeed but an 
adjunct to a museum of natural history, which he 
opened at Philadelphia in 1802, ses incited thereto 
by the discovery of a fossil mammoth in Ulster co., 
N. Y. After various ineffectual efforts, from 1791 on 
he assisted in founding the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, to whose exhibitions he contributed for 
seventeen years. He was noted for his mechanical in- 
genuity and was the first American to manufacture ar- 
tificial teeth. He published some essays on bridges, 
health, and other topics. He painted fourteen por- 
traits of Washington, the last in 1793. His last work, 
now in the Philadelphia Academy, was a full-length 

rtrait of himself at the age of 83. He died at 

hiladelphia, Feb. 22, 1827. He had been thrice 
married. 

His son, Rempranpt PEALE (1778-1860), also a 
painter, was born in Bucks co., Pa., Feb. 22, 1778, 
and was trained by his father. He painted a portrait 
of Washington in_ 1795, and pi his art in 
Charleston, 8. C. In 1801 he went to Europe, studied 
under West in London, and while in Paris painted 
many portraits of distinguished persons for his father’s 
museum. After his return in 1809 he was busily en- 

ged as a portrait-painter. He also executed the 
= e pictures of The Roman Daughter and The Court 
of Death, which were exhibited in several cities. He 

ublished a Biography of his father; Notes on Italy 

1831); Portfolio of an Artist (1839); Reminiscences 
of Art and Artists. Tn 1859 he lectured in several 
cities on the portraits of Washington. He died at 
Philadelphia, Oct. 3, 1860. Peale’s Museum, which 
from an extensive addition of Chinese curiosities came 
to be called the Chinese Museum, was destroyed by 
fire in 1851. Several other members of the Peale 
family devoted themselves to art. 

PEANUT, Arachis hypogaea, the pea, hye or 
earth nut, is a herbaceous annual, of the pulse family, 
of the natural order Leguminosee, It has a branching 
stem nine to eighteen inches high, with hairy pinnate 
leaves, having four broad, blunt leaflets in pairs. The 
flowers are papilionaceous, of yellow color, and pro- 
duced singly in the axils of the leaves. This t 
has the peculiar habit, after the decay of the peal of 
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the lower blossoms which alone bear fruit, of bending 
downward the flower-stalk and erase pm bey ovary 
into the earth to the depth of several i Here 
the fruit develops and ripens. The seeds are borne in 
an oblong | 1 to 14 inch long, contracted in the 
middle, and with a reticulated surface of yellowish 
color. It contains ordinarily two =. of irregular 
—_ form, with thick cotyledons and a straight 

icle. 

This plant is a native of Africa or South America. 
It was not known till the discovery of America, but 
seems equally prolific in both countries, It is now 


Peanuts. 


cultivated throughout the tropics and to a considerable 


extent in the temperate regions of North America, its 
large, sweet, pleasant-tasted seeds being widely used as 
food. It succeeds best in a warm, light, loamy soil, 
deeply plowed and well pulverized, and yields a quick 
and abundant return, fifty bushels per acre being pro- 
duced in  oeac well-cultivated soil. It is — 
goes in Brazil, the West Indies, India, and 0 
frica, and in several of the Atlantic States of Amer- 
ica, its tropical character hindering its successful cul- 
ture in the Northern and Middle States. The plant 
is killed by the first frost, the nuts then maturing. 
The peanut was formerly largely imported into the 
United States, but a cient supply is now yielded 
by Virginia and the Carolinas. The use of the 
as food is very considerable, New York city alone ab- 
sorbing more than half a million bushels annu 
They are very nutritious and form an important ad 
tion to the food-supply of the world. 

The seeds contain much oil, yielding under pressure 
over 20 per cent. of a fixed, non-drying oil, which is 
said to be in no way inferior to olive oil for table use. 
It is used principally as a lubricant and in soap manu- 
facture, and to some extent in woollen-factories for 
cloth-dressing. In lamps it is better than sperm oil, 
but thickens in cold weather. (See Ors.) In addi- 
tion to these uses the peanut is also a good fodder- 

lant. The vines and leaves somewhat resemble clover. 
When ripe the vines are pulled from the | ater the 
rosy i tenaciously and requiring to sy 

y han ©, M. 

PEAR, Pyrus communis, is a near relative botani- 

cally of the apple, and the fruit, while 


SeeVol. XVIII. Guite distinct in sensible qualities, is 
Rae Bey 456 Sone similar to the apple in botantoal 


f the R Set fusdie the can bee 
of the Losacee, to w e ni, 
are pure white tueolor, with purple anthers, ie halk 
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tapers towards the stem, the base of which 

is not sunk in a cavity, asin the apple. The tree is 

ordinarily about 20 feet high, but has been known to 

grow as high as 60 feet. By a dwarfin, process of 

grafting much smaller trees, known as dwarf pears, 

are produced. The wood is very hard and close- 

ned, and, dyed black, has been used as a substitute 

‘or ebony. The fruit has not the firmness of the 

apple, but is sugary and melting, with hard coneretions 
near the core composed of indurated cells. 

The pear is a native of temperate Europe and the 
Mice tos was cultivated at an early date, many 
varieties ig known in Pliny’s time. At the present 
day more than 3000 varieties are enumerated in the 
catalogues, though of course very few of these are in 

ical cultivation. It is a long-lived tree, one speci- 
men in England being about 400 years old. One in 
New York planted by Peter Stuyvesant in 1648 was 
still bearing fruit 200 years afterward. It is cultivated 
as a standard tree, by grafting on pear seedlings, and 
as a dwarf, by using the thorn, mountain ash, or quince 
as a stock for grafting. The quince is generslly used. 

The pear needs a strong, dry soil, and is subject to 
many insect enemies, which attack the leaves and bark. 
Its worst foe, however, is the “‘ blight,’”’ which is prob- 
va: BM eng by a minute fungus, which rapid] 
spreads and is destructive to branch and tree alike i 
et gee for sale only a few of th 

pears grown e only a few of the many 
varieties are widely cultivated. A general favorite 
these is the Bartlett, which is notable for its 


= 
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to ripen on the tree. 

has a wide range of distribution. Unlike 
the peach, it flourishes in the sea-coast 
South Atlantic, while it is equally at 
in highlands of the interior. e ti 

in which it is most largely produced are Georgia, 
ida, and California. The latter seems particularly 
to its culture, and produces it in vast quanti- 
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and of ¢ inary size. Very many of these 
pears are shi to the East, while great quantities 
are preserv canning, a process to which the pear 


lends itself excellently, retaining much of its original 
flavor. (c. M.) 
PEAT is found in the United States towards the 
rn border from New England to Dakota, but more 
extensively in Canada and Newfoundland. It consists 
of jally decomposed vegetation, and forms only in 
cold, moist climates. As fuel it has never attained any 
prominence in America, though it is so used through- 
out Northern Europe, where several varieties, distin- 
auihet partly by color, are known. The best is the 
-brown or , which is the most free from 
earthy matter. This mineral matter varies greatly ; 
some peats, when burnt, leave chiefly carbonate of 
ine, others the sulphate, while silica, phosphates, etc., 


occur. 
PECAN, Ca iveefermis, is a tree benes to 
the walnut family (Jug and to the hickory 
genus, of the several —— of which it 9 gg the 
most ble fruit. It is a handsome, lofty, North 

to a height of 70 feet, with a 


American tree, growi 
ft <3 and compound leaves. with 


nder, ight tra 
les 12 to 18 inches long. with 13 to 15 sessile leaf- 

It is found on river banks from Illinois south- 

to repens and will bear in gardens and shel- 
tered places as far north as the banks of the Hudson. 
Tt was introduced into France many years ago. The 
pecan is the most rapidly growing of the hickories, 
and yields a coarse-grained but heavy and durable 
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wood, which is stronger and more elastic than the white 
ash. Its bark, as in all the hickories, contains yellow 
dye principles, from which an olive dye may be made 
by the addition of copperas, and a green by the addition 
of alum. 

The pecan tree is particularly esteemed for its fruit, 
which is the most delicious of all the hickory nuts. It 
is sweet and of an agreeable flavor, and has a thin, 
easily broken, yellowish-brown shell, without the in- 
ternal partitions of the ordinary hickory nut. The 
pecan is raised extensively for commercial purposes in 
the Southern States, Texas alone exporting annually 
over $50,000 worth of its nuts. 

PECK, Wittram DanpringE (1763-1822), ento- 
mologist, was born in Boston, graduated at Harvard 
College in 1782, and became professor of natural _his- 
tory there in 1805. He published a catalogue of 
American and Foreign Plants in 1818. For his other 
work see AGRICULTURE, Chap. IX. at end. 

PEDRO IL, pe Atcanrara, Dom, Emperor of 
Brazil, was born at Rio de Janeiro, Dec. 2, 1825. He 
was the son of Dom Pedro I. and of Leopoldina, arch- 
duchess of Austria. His father had renounced the 
throne of nba in 1826 in favor of his infant 
daughter, Donna Maria de Gloria, and in 1831, weary 
of the struggle with the revolutionary tendency of the 
Brazilians, abdicated in favor of his son, then five years 
old. He had appointed Andrada e Sylva, the exiled 
chief of the democratic party, tutor of the child. The 
tutor —— the position in good faith, but two years 
later was driven from the palace bya mob. A council 
of regency then administered the government until 
July, 1840, when Pedro IT. was declared of age, though 
not yet fifteen years old. The country still suffered 
from agitation, and in 1842 a dangerous insurrection 
was quelled by Gen. Caxias. henceforth the internal 

of the empire was not disturbed. In 1843 Dom 

edro was married to the Princess Theresa Christina 

Maria, daughter of Francis I., King of Naples. Of 

their four ¢ ildren, only one daughter still lives. She 

was married in 1864 to the Comte d’EKu, grandson of 
Louis Philippe, of France, and has three sons. 

The emperor is remarkably well educated, and con- 
verses fluently in English, French, German, Spanish, 
Italian. Well ve in science and literature, he is 
liberal in promoting them in his dominions. In 1852 
he assisted in the overthrow of the dictator Rosas in 
the Argentine Republic, and thereby acquired for 
Brazil an enlargement of territory and the free navi- 
gation of the Rio de la Plata. In 1860 he made ex- 
tensive travels in all parts of his dominions. In 1865 
Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentine Re ublic were com- 
pelled to unite in repressing the wild ambition of Lo- 
pez, the dictator of Paraguay. The war was onl 
ended by the death of the savage dictator in 1870. 
complication with the Argentine Repay ensued, but 
the matter was finally compromised in October, 1872. 
Meantime Dom Pedro had visited Paris, giving special 
attention to its scientific institutions. He also travelled 
in Spain, and in 1876 he made a tour in the United 
States and then visited Europe again. Everywhere he 
left the most favorable impressions of his courtesy, 
energy, scientific zeal, and public spirit. His me 
has been signalized by the abolition of slavery. In 
1831 the African slave-trade was prohibited, but prac- 
tically it did not cease till 1853. Still more important 
was the decree for the abolition of slavery, issued Aug. 
25, 1871. By its terms all slaves on the imperial 
estates were at once emancipated, and all the children 
of slaves of private owners, born thereafter, were de- 
clared free. ‘ 

PEEL, Arraur We txstey, Speaker of the Brit- 
ish House of Commons, was born in 1829, being the 
youngest son of the famous Sir Robert Peel. He was 
educated at Eton and at Balliol College, Oxford, and 
entered Parliament in 1865 as member for Warwick, 
which he still represents. He was parliamentary secre- 
tary to the Poor Law board in 1868-71 ; secretary of 
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the Board of Trade in 1871-73 ; patronage-secretary of 
the treasury, 1873-74; under-secretary of the home 
department in 1880. He was chosen Speaker of the 
House in 1884 on the retirement of Sir Henry Brand, 
and was re-elected in 1886. 

PEET, Harvey Parinpwe (1794-1873), educator of 
deaf-mutes, was born at Bethlehem, Conn., Nov. 19, 
1794. He graduated at Yale College in 1822 and be- 
came en instructor in the Hartford asylum for the 
deaf and dumb, His noble work there has been de- 
scribed under Dear-Mures. He died at New York 
city, Jan. 1, 1873. He published a useful Course of 
Instruction for the Deaf and Dumb (1844-46) ; Legal 
Rights of the Deaf and Dumb (1856) ; and other works 
sonatas with the cause to which he had devoted his 

e. 

His son, Isaac Lewis Pret, was born at Hartford, 
in Dec. 4, 1824, graduated at Yale College in 1845, 
and at Union Theological Seminary in 1849. He and 
his brother Epwarp (1826-1862) followed in the foot- 
steps of their father, and contributed to the literature 
pertaining to deaf-mutes. 

PEKIN, city of Illinois, county-seat of Tazewell co., 
is on the left bank of the Illinois River, 10 miles below 
Peoria, and 163 miles 8. W. of Chicago. Four rail- 
roads pass through the city. It has a court-house, 5 
hotels, 2 national banks, 1 other bank, 2 daily and 5 
weekly newspapers, 12 churches, and 6 schools. The 
industrial works comprise 2 foundries, flouring-mills, 
wagon-, plow-, and organ-factories, and 2 header-works. 
Pekin was settled in 1831, and incorporated in 1849. 
It has gas- and water-works, and a park. Its pro 
erty is valued at $1,250,000, the public debt is $75,000, 
sh | the yearly expenses about $45,000. Its popula- 
tion in 1880 was 5993. 

PEMBERTON, Joun Ciirrorp (1817-1881), Con- 
federate general, was born in Philadelphia in 1817. 
He was descended from Phineas Pemberton, who 
came from England with William Penn, and whose 
family was prominent in Philadelphia in the eigh- 
teenth century. John graduated at West Point in 
1837, served in the Florida and Mexican wars, being 
aide-de-camp to Gen. Worth in the latter. At the 
outbreak of the civil war he resi his captain’s 
commission and entered the Confederate service as 
colonel of cavalry and assistant adjutant-general to Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston. In 1862 he was made brigadier- 
general, and then lieutenant-general, having command 
of the army in Mississippi. He was intrusted with 
the defence of Vicksburg when Grant began his cam- 

ign to recover the free navigation of the Mississippi. 

emberton was defeated at Champion Hills, eed 16, 
1863, in his attempt to keep open the way for reinforce- 
ment by Johnston’s army. enceforth he was shut 
* in the fortifications of Vicksburg until July 4, 1863, 
when he was compelled to surrender to Gen. Grant. 
Being exchanged he resigned his command, but at the 
close of the war he was ins r of artillery at 
Charleston. Thereafter he lived in retirement in Vir- 
oni. He died at Philadelphia, July 13, 1881. 


Suffern’s Depot, N. J., on the Erie Railroad, the 
power being turnished by water from the Ramapo 

k. This business was conducted successfully until 
November of the same year, when the factory was 
totally destroyed by fire. James Bishop, of Newark, 
N. J., purchased the salvage, and continued the busi- 
ness for a short period, da it was sold to a stock 
company known as the Newark Steel Pen Co. This 
concern did not prosper, but labor troubles arose 
and owing to disagreements between the company and 
its employés, the company failed and the business 


passed into the hands of the Franklin Pen Co. | and 


of New York, a newly organized house. In 1855 the 


American Steel Pen Co. began business in New York, 
Afterwards under the title of Washington Medallion 
Pen Co. this organization conducted the business until 
1861, when Harrison & Bradford, of New York, pur- 
chased the plant. This firm continued the business for 
twenty years, and was really the first house to put the 
American manufacture of steel pens on a solid Randa. 
tion, In 1881 this firm went out of business, Mr. 
Harrison becoming a member of the firm of Turner & 
Harrison, of Philadelphia, while Mr. Bradford became 
connected with the Miller Bros.’ Cutlery Co., of Meri- 
den, Conn. This house at that time began to make 
steel pens, Mr. Bradford being placed in control of the 
new department. In 1860 the Esterbrook Steel Pen 
Co. entered the field as manufacturers of steel 

with an extensive factory at Camden, N. J., this 
house is to-day the largest American maker. 

These three houses, the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 
the Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., and Turner & Harrison, 
are now the only man urers of steel pens in the 
United States, and their combined annual output is 
about 1,500,000 gross, while of foreign pens the annual 
imporieon is about 600,000 gross. 

e raw material used by these manufacturers is a 
fine crucible steel, produced in Birmingham, England, 
which is imported here both rolled and in the rough. 
Mg hs it is in strips about 4 ft. long and 3 to 

in. wide. 

The process of manufacture has changed but little 
all these . The work is mainly hand labor, and 
whatever improvements have been made have been in 


p-|the way of ‘raising’ the pen and changing the mis 


slits so as to secure greater flexibility. pen, in 
its progress from the blank to the finished article, is 
handled from 22 to 24 times, and in the case of some 
om pens the operations exceed these numbers. 
rst, the pen blank is struck out of the rolled steel, 
after which it is ‘* pierced’’ or has cut in it the little 
hole which is in the body of the ee, ie above the 
slit in the point. It is then annealed and stamped 
either with the maker’s or an ‘‘imprint”’ name. It 
is next ‘‘raised;’’ that is, it is rounded up and given 
its proper shape. It is then hardened and tempered, 
in which are included a number of operations. A: 
this it is ground lengthwise to allow the ink to run to 
the point, and then cross-ground to hold the ink at the 
point and prevent it from dropping off. After the pen 
is scoured, the slits are cut in the point and sides, and 
the former of these is peebans the most delicate of all 
the manipulations through which the pen passes. The 
finished pens are then assorted, each pen being exam- 
ined, weighed into boxes, each containing a gross, and 
packed into cartons, each carton containing 25 gross. 

In the early days of steel pens the Besta was 
almost wholly for those with fine points, but with the 
necessity for rapid and easy writing came the call for 
the various es of blunt, turned-up, round-pointed, 
and stub pens, until now some houses show a variety 
of 250 different styles. ‘‘Imprint’’ pens are those 
which have stamped upon them the name of the job- 
bing or retail stationer instead of the name of the 
maker. Formerly a large variety of ‘‘imprints’’ were 
made, and, while now the quantity has increased, the 
stamps are mostly confined to jobbers and retailers 
doing an extensive business. 

Gold Pens.—The manufacture of gold pens in the 
United States dates from the spring of 1836, when Sim- 
eon Hyde, an enterprising American, purch’ e 
business of John Isaac Hawkins, an Englishman, who 
ae rete of patient study and experiment suc- 
ceeded in making a gold pen. Hyde bought the busi- 
ness for £300, and a royalty on all penssold. Hawkins 
had taken out no patent, and for several years the 
ao of manufacture was kept a profound secret by 

yde and his assistants. It finally leaked out and by 
1849 there were fifteen firms engaged in the business, 
from that time on rapid progress was made, the 
trade reaching its zenith about 1861, since which time 
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it has remained at about the same level. The gold 
pen to-day is practically the same as when Hawkins 
completed it, except that the are now made in a 
neater and more finely finished manner. 

Fountain Pens.—In 1848 N. A. Prince, of New 
York, brought out the first fountain pen. This con- 
sisted of a metal barrel tapering to a point at the 
upper end; the lower end was round, the under side 
of the barrel being cut ret exposing to view and for 
use a small curved bit of rubber which was the writin 
point. A valve located ps above the pen eonteelied 
the ink, and was opened or closed at pleasure. As 
soon as Pe be produced his vulcanized rubber, 
Mr. Prince and his partner, John 8. Purdy, secured the 
exclusive right to use that rubber for pen barrels. 
Since that time inventors innumerable have taken out 
patents on fountain pens, the result being that the 
market is now supplied with a great variety of styles. 
The general characteristics of all the pens are about the 
same, the variations being mainly in the methods em- 
ee to feed the ink to the pen. 

he bac of the stylographic pen is obscure. It 
seems to have been developed by some one who was 
working to peo a fountain pen, and it is hard to 
distinguish between early specimens of the two instru- 
ments. The earliest record of a sanereie n is the 

ting of a nt for one to Charles W. Krebes, of 

timore, Md., in 1850. The pen was a crude affair. 
Six years later Nelson B. Slayton, of Madison, Ind., 
invented and ted a stylographic pen, but in 1869 
one Kenyon invented a pen which was about the first 
bearing a resemblance in mechanical construction to 
those which followed and became popular. Inventors 
in this branch appear to be as numerous as in fountain 
pens, but the pens brought out of late years have a 
general similarity. (0. K. U.) 

PENALTY, as a legal term, is used in two ways: 
1, It denotes a clause in an x pemaige Pa inane Aad 
obligor agrees to pay a certain sum of money if he 
ps fail to fulfil the contract contained in another 
clause of the same agreement. The most ordinary 
form of penalty is that named in a bond : it was orig- 
inally inserted according to Blackstone to evade the 
prohibitions inst taking interest for money, and 
was consid as part of the real debt. Penalties 
were then strictly enforced and continued to be so un- 
til courts of equity interfered and held that, upon the 

rinciple that compensation and not forfeiture was the 
Fast and equitable rule to be applied to all cases, they 
would grant the obligor relief when he had been pre- 
vented from paying the money on the day stipulated. 
Consequently, when the debtor paid the debt, with 
interest for its detention and costs, he should not be 
mulcted in further damages. Acts of Parliament 
were giving the courts of common 
law power to afford the same relief. These or similar 
statutes are in force generally in the United States. 

There is frequently a question whether the sum 
named is a ty or the amount of damages which 
the parties have agreed shall be recovered, in case of a 
breach of covenant. Against such stipulated or liqui- 
dated damages equity will not relieve. The general 
rule has been said to be that ‘‘ when the injury is sus- 
ceptible of definite admeasurement, as in all cases 
Ww 5 3 reach — a me Bp of 
money, the parties not be allowed to make a stip- 
ulation for a ter amount, whether in the form of a 
oy oad of liquidated da’ But when, on the 
oth d, the injury in question is uncertain in itself 
and unsusceptible of being reduced to certainty by a 
legal computation, it may be settled beforehand by 
special agreement.’’ In all cases it is a question of 


It has been held that a penalty remains unaffected 
though the condition may have been partially per- 
formed, as where the penalt; was $1000 and the con- 
dition to pay an annuity of $100, which had been paid 
for ten years ; the penalty was stil] valid, 


. 2. Penalty is also the term used for the punishment 
inflicted by a law for its violation; a pecuniary pun- 
ishment is generally meant, though the phrase ‘‘death- 
penalty’’ is also in common use. T. R.) 

PENCIL. be eer ray oe to the manu- 

acture 0 pencilsin America. M. 

Serko Ge 00 Ls Leman, of New York, was the 

Am, Rep.). pioneer manufacturer of lead pencils in 

. the United States. He began the busi- 

ness in 1830, and his workmen were distributed in 

Jersey City, Hoboken, and other places adjacent to 

New York. The old system of all handwork was then 

in full force, the workmen taking the pencils home to 

‘‘finish,”’ the making of the pencil in the rough 
being carried on at a central place. 

In 1849 Eberhard Faber came to New York as the 

ent of A. W. Faber, of Stein, Germany, and in 1861, 
the centennial of the house, it was determined to found 
the industry in America. This was done, the plant 
being located in New York city, but in 1872 the fac- 
tory was burned down and a new one was built at 
Greenpoint, L. I. This move of Faber was really the 
start of the — industry in this country. In 1865 
the Eagle Pencil Co. began the manufacture of 
eit in America, all their goods before that time 

aving been imported. In 1865 the American Lead 
Pencil Co. entered the field, and was followed in 
1872 by the Dixon Crucible Co., and to-day these 
are the only makers in the United States. 

With the exception of the American graphite used 
by the last-named company all of the pencil lead used 
in this country comes from abroad, the chief mines 
being in Bohemia, although one maker has the out- 
put of the Alibert mine, Siberia, which is used in cer- 
tain es of artists’ pencils. The clay which is 
mixed with the lead to give it a proper texture comes 
from Bavaria and Bohemia, the finer grade being from 
the former place. The clay is of a brownish color and 

fatty qualities, being oily or greasy when rolled 
in the fingers. The wood used in the great majority 
of grades is cedar and the supply of that wood used by 
all pencil-makers the world over comes from Florida. 
Other woods are used to a slight extent, but none of 
them work so well under the knife when sharpening 
the pencil as the cedar. The American inventive 
genius has been shown in this industry as in others, 
and while the laborer in Europe produces one pencil at 
a time the American machine produces six, and in the 
subsequent finishing of the pencil hand-labor is reduced 
toaminimum. ‘The lead pencil of to-day is ——— 
the same as when first produced in 1565 in rom, a ® 
It is made neater, finished better, but is essentially the 
same. C. K. U.) 

PENDER, Wituram Davipson (1834-1863), a 
Confederate general, was born in North Carolina, and 
graduated at West Point in 1854. He entered the 
artillery, but was soon transferred to the dragoons and 
was employed in frontier service until the secession of 
North Carolina, when he entered the Confederate ser- 
vice as colonel. He was afterwards promoted to be 
brigadier-general and major-general (May 20, 1863). 
He had command of a division at the battle of Gettys- 
bur, . and was killed there, July 3, 1863. eae 

PENDLETON, Epmunp (1721-1803), a Virginia 

atriot, was born in Caroline co., Va., Sept. 9, 1721. 
Fie was of English descent, and early engaged in the 
practice of law. In 1752 he was elected to the House 
of Burgesses and was prominent in the patriotic move- 
ments preceding the Revolution. In 1774 he wasa 
member of the first Continental Congress, and he pre- 
sided in the Virginia Conventions of December, 1775, 
and May, 1776. He drafted the resolutions instructing 
the delegates of Virginia to propose in Congress a 
declaration of independence. During the war he was 
chairman of the Virginia Committee of Safety, and 
when the State was organized he was made speaker of 
the House. He also presided over the State conven- 
tion which ratified the Federal Constitution, andstrongly 
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ported this document against the objections of 

Patrick Henry. From 3? - a Oct. 23, 
resident urt © peals. 

‘PENDLETON. ‘Guoncn HExay, Fox wie an, was 


born at Cincinnati, July 19, 1825. His dfather, 
Maj. Nathaniel Pendleton, had aide to Gen. 
Greene, in revolutionary war, and afterwards 


in New York. His father, Nathaniel Greene 
p n (1793-1861), likewise had been aide to Gen. 
Gaines in the war of 1812, and member of Congnees 
from Ohio, 1840-42. George was educated partly in 
Europe and became a lawyer. He was elected to the 
Ohio State senate in 1854, and passed thence to Con- 
in 1855, where he continued as a pro-slavery 
mocrat until the outbreak of the war. en he was 
defeated for re-election, but returned in 1863, and o) 
the prosecution of the war. In 1864 he was the 
tic candidate for vice-president, on the ticket 
with Gen. McClellan, but was defeated. Soon after 
the close of the war he became the most prominent 
advocate of the proposal to pay the U. 8. bonds in 
** greenbacks,’’ and as such was strongly pressed upon 
the Democratic convention of 1868 as a candidate for 
the presidency, but this movement failed. In the next 
ear he was candidate for the governorship of Ohio, 
ut was defeated. In 1879 he was elected to the U.S. 
Senate, where he was an able advocate of civil service 
reform. On the expiration of his term in 1885 he was 
appointed U. 8. minister to Germany. 
PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN, McCreian’s.— 
After the disastrous defeat of Gen. McDowell, at Bull 
Run, July 21, 1861 (see Butt Run), Gen, George B. 
McClellan, who had distinguished himself in West 
Virginia, was called to Washington and put in com- 
mand of the troops collected there for the defence of 
the national capital. He found there 50,000 men, 
mainly newly levied or demoralized. Two things were 
clear to him. A large army must be , and 
Washington must be vrtified to set at rest apprehen- 
sions for its safety. These objects were not accom- 
wom till the spring of 1862, and, meanwhile, on 
en. Scott's retirement on Noy. 1, 1861, Gen. McClel- 
lan had been made commander-in-chief of the forces 
of the Union. In the early spring of 1862 McClellan 
had under his immediate command 180,000 men organ- 
ized into four ores: under the name of the Army of 
the Potomac. The enem ing the capital 
numbered 75,000, under Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, 
whose head-quarters were at Manassas Junction. His 
right wing rested on Acquia Creek and supported the 
batteries that blocked the Potomac. M lan’s first 
plan was to draw Johnston from his lines by transport- 
ing the Army of the Potomac to Urbanna, on the 
Lower Rappahannock, and moving it thence on Rich- 
mond. If le failed to carry Richmond by a coup de 
main, his ulterior purpose was to march to the James, 
and with that river as a base to assault the city in the 
rear. This, he conceived, by competing Yeneee to 
fall back on Richmond, would secure the capital, re- 
lieve the blockade of the Potomae, and open the com- 
munication between Washington and the West, now 
interrupted at Harper's Ferry. 
_ Unfortunately the government had no longer unlim- 
ited confidence in its commander, and a positive order 
required him, before moving from Washington, to open 
the Baltimore snd Ohio Railroad and destroy the 
ies on the Potomac. The first of these objects 
he effected in the end of February, and ost imme- 
diately on his return to Washington intelligence reached 
of Johnston's abandonment of Manassas for the Rap- 
idan. Thus the Potomac was freed, while the opera- 
tions of the Monitor, near the mouth of Chesapeake 
Bay, enabled McClellan to look more confidently to the 
James River as a base. 
Johnston's move southwards deprived the Urbanna 
scheme of its promise, for he could now reach Rich- 
mond before the Union army. e alternative was to 


adopt Fortress Monroe as a base, and, on March 17, 
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the leading divisions of what was meant to be an 
of 155,000 were embarked at Alexandria. 

at this time McClellan was deprived of the - 
in-chief, while his army by the withdrawal of troo 
for the defence of W was to 
On April 2d he reached the fort and found 58 
and 100 guns disembarked and 
once took steps to advance up the Peninsular. 


On April 1, 1862, the status of the army was as follows: 
Seco. UUEBGE. wsorsevernes pasans sacsceses MOTT 


corres eeneneee 


The disembarkation was completed on 
there were slightly over 100,000 men, with 
the Peninsula, fit for service. 


Fortress Monroe is 72 miles in a direct line S. E. of 
Richmond. The field of operations lay between this 
and the Upper Chickahominy on the north, and 
tween the James River on the S. W. and the York 
and its main branch, the Pamunkey, on the N. E. 
region divides itself into two e Peninsula 

roper between the York and the James as far up as 
ity Point, and the tract between the Pamunkey and 
James stretching above Richmond. In the former the 
land is flat, marshy, and thickly wooded. The second 


-clad Virginia, formerly called the M 


the guns of Yorktown. 
place. The secondary peninsula on whi 
narrowed by a swampy stream, Warwick Creek, that 
rising about 1} mile from the town empties perpen- 
dicularly into the James. Here nature marked out the 
Confederate true line of defence. Yorktown is 20 
miles N. W. of Fortress Monroe, and Williamsburg 10 
iniles farther in the same direction. 

On the 4th McClellan put his troops in motion, and 
his right appeared before Yorktown next day. His 
left was detained by the unforeseen obstacle of War- 
wick Creek, incorrectly laid down on the maps, along 
which was Magruder's line of defence extending 12 
miles in length. His force of 11,000 men was evi- 
dently too small to hold a line of this against 
the powerful army of his antagonist, and the fortifica- 
tions of Yorktown were insufficient. Johnston 
evacuation and the concentration of all the forces in 
Richmond. To this Magruder would not listen. His 
obstinacy led McClellan to believe that he had been 


reinforced by part of the force from and he 
deemed it prudent to wait for McDowell’s 3 divisions, 
which had been promised him the very evening 


he was reconnoitring he was apprised that this whole 
conse was withdrawn from him that Wool, who 
held Fortress Monroe with 15,000 men, had been made 
independent. The naval force on which he had relied 
for co-0 on on the York failed him on the pretext 
of watching the Virginia. He hesitated and delayed, 
while Johnston sent part of his forces to hel - 
der, following ultimately in person. When, t re, 
after 11 days, McClellan decided to attack, Magruder’s 
force was doubled. Yet the disproportion was not 
ially affected. The men embarked at Alexandria 
were now all in the Peninsula, and Franklin's division 
of ’s corps was restored to him. 
On April 16th a general cannonade was opened and 
an attempt made to storm the breastworks. This re- 
sulted in failure and McClellan determined to proceed 


by regular siege. On May Sth overything was ready 
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for the bombardment, when it was discovered the foe 
had disap Yorktown had been evacuated on 
the night of the 4th of May, in accordance with the 
— of . pend = in are Davis, Lee, 

ohnston, an agruder took part. venty-one guns 
were the trophies abandoned to the Union army. 

In evacuating Yorktown the Confederates abandoned 
York River, and Franklin's command was taken on 
board transports to be landed at White House, at the 
head of the navigation of the Pamunkey. McClellan 
conducted the pursuit by land. The task of covering 
the Confederate retreat was in to Longstreet, 
under whom it was conducted with the greatest order. 
At Williamsburg defensive works had been constructed, 
the most prominent being a e work named Fort 
Magruder, nearly 2 miles in advance of the town. 
This and the chain of adjoining works were occupied 
by the Confederates, who saluted the on-pressing col- 
umns as they appeared on the edge of the forest with 
a fierce fire. appearance of the numerous works 
was a surprise to the Unionists. Longstreet had 
manned them during the night, resolved to maintain 
possession. Hooker attacked his right, and Long- 
street’s artillery crossed its fire with that of the Con- 
federate infantry. The Unionists in the open unable 


to withstand the cross-fire ambushed themselves among | Oak 


the abatis which became the scene of a fierce —— 
Hooker lost the abatis and was falling back when - 
ney came to hisaid. Allowing Hooker to pass between 
his battalions he took up the fight, and arrived in time 
to rescue one or two abando ries. ‘Towards 4 
o'clock the right came into action, and Hancock, find- 
ing a small redoubt—a link in the der chain— 
unoceupied, took possession of it, and his men pressed 
on till they arrived in view of the Confederate left. 
Longstreet, on discovering , despatched Harly’s 
Lay og — him, but this was driven back in dis- 
. McClellan, who had remained behind to see 
Franklin off, arrived before Williamsburg too late for 
further action that night. He saw that the Confederate 
defences were turned and pre; for a vigorous as- 
sault on the morrow, but Johnston, conscious of his 
numerical inferiority, evacuated his defences and dur- 
ion the night resumed his retreat. The Confederates 
1 3000 men disabled, and left 600 prisoners. The 
Union loss was 2073 killed and wounded and 623 


prisoners. : 

Franklin's division, which had embarked on the 

evening of the 5th, arrived at Elkhorn near White 

on the 6th, but, on attempting to advance on 
the 7th, he was confronted by Whiting’s Confederate 
division and Hood’s brigade. This served to hold 
him in check, and Johnston reached-Richmond without 
farther molestation. 

On the retreat of the Confederates from Williams- 
burg the Army of the Potomac was pushed forward as 
rapidly as the horrible condition of the roads would 
permit and on May 16th its leading divisions reached 
the White House, whence the West Point Railroad 
runs west to Richmond, 18 miles. Here McClellan 
established his de and by the 2Ist had his army 
established in echelon along the left bank of the 
Chickahominy. Johnston, meanwhile, had Pers 
forward the concentration of all available Confederate 
forces at Richmond, and had in consequence been 

by Huger with 11,000 men from Norfolk. 
uger’s abandonment of Norfolk led the Confederate 
nmodore Tatnall to blow up the Merrimac, thus 
leaving the James open to the Union gun-boats. Me- 
Clellan was thus confirmed in his ulterior purpose of 


transferring his to the James, and co-operating 
with Goldsborough in an attack on Richmond on the 


south. This pw he would have carried out on the 
evacuation of Williamsburg but for an object to which 
high importance was attached, viz. : the insurance of a 
spetere with McDowell when he should move from 
icksburg. With this object, as well as for the 


preservation of his communication with the White 
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House, he had to leave his centre and right wing on 
the north bank of the Chickahominy, when he on the 
20th commenced to cross the rest of his army at 
Bottom’s Bridge. At this moment McDowell’s move- 
ment had really commenced, and Porter had marched 
to meet him as far as Hanover Court-House (where he 
had a combat and captured 700 prisoners and a gun), 
when Jackson’s irruption into the Shenandoah alarmed 
the authorities for Washington and led to McDowell 
being countermanded, with his 41,000 men. 

The ime of McClellan's immediate operations 
may be described in a few words. It presents but one 
obstacle, the Chickahominy, rising to the north of 
Richmond. In its downward course we meet: first 
Meadow Bridge (over which passes the Gordonsville 
Railroad) ; below this is Mechanicsville Bridge, within 
5 miles of the city; then New Bridge, connecting the 
hamlet of Old Tavern with Gaines’ Mill heights ; 64 
miles below this is the bridge of the West Point Rail- 
road, and two-thirds of a mile farther down, Bottom’s 
Bridge, 12 miles from Richmond. Here McClellan had 

ssed his left wing. The noticeable tributaries of the 
Chickahominy are Beaver-Dam Creek between Me- 
chanicsvilleand Gaines’ Mill on the left bank, White Oak 
Creek, giving rise to a vast wooded swamp, called White 
wamp, some 3 miles below Bottom’s Bridge. 

On the 28th McClellan had his left wing (Keyes 
and Heintzelman) on the south bank stretching from 
White Oak Swamp up to the railroad bridge ; Sumner 
at the centre stood prepared. to cross but his bridges 
were not laid; the right wing under Franklin and 
Porter stretched northward on the left bank as far as 
opposite Richmond. His whole line formed a semi- 
circle, broken near the centre by the Chickahomin 
and with the extremities 25 miles apart. The Confed- 
erates occupied the chord. Johnston was not the man 
to let slip an opportunity so full of promise for an 
attack, and accordingly on the 31st delivered an assault 
at Fair Oaks Station. (See Farr Oaks, BATTreE oF.) 
Johnston's serious wound in this action led to the ap- 
pointment of Gen. Robert E. Lee to the Confederate 
command-in-chief. 

The battle of Fair Oaks (during which Sumner had 
crossed to the south side) was followed by storms, last- 
ing till June 20th, that enforced rest on both com- 
batants. The only events calling for note were Stuart's 
cavalry reconnoissance round the whole rear of the 
Federal line with his raid on the railroad and White 
House, and the transfer of Franklin's corps on the 
19th to the south bank, Porter, reinforced by McCall, 
being left alone north of the river. f 

By June 26th the ground was dry enough to admit 
of operations. Lee supposed that McClellan’s object 
in bringing his forces across the Chickahominy was to 
lay regular siege to Richmond. His cadres had now 
been file led u by the enforcement of the conscription 
in the South and by further reinforcements, and he 

roposed to raise the siege by threatening the Union 
fine of communication with White House. The 
armies by which the aims of either general were to be 
executed were nearly equal, numbering each a little 
over 100,000 men present for duty. , 

The following is a summary of the effective strength 
of the two armies on June 26, 1862: 


Union. Confederate. — 
Sumner, 17,581 | A. P. Hiil 14,000 
Heintzelman, 18,810 | D. H. Hill, 10,000 
Keyes, 14,610 | Longstreet, 10,000 
Porter, 19,960 | Magruder, 13,000 
Franklin, 19,405 | Huger, 11,000 
McCall, 9,514 | Holmes, 7,000 
Staff, Engineers, ian spe ileal ig 4 
Caval te. endleton’s Arty, 1, 
ask ts NE Stuart’s Cavalry, ” 4,000 
104,724 — 
Deduct losses since 100,500 
June 20, say 1,500 
“103,224 
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On the evening of the 25th McClellan was startled 
by tidings that Jackson was at hand and Siremtaning 
his rear, and that A. P. Hill (who with Longstreet an 


D. H. Hill were designated by Lee to effect a juncture 
with Jackson and break up McClellan's communica- 
tions) had concentrated his division ae the Union 
extreme right at Meadow Bridge. 8 next morning 
Longstreet and D. H. Hill shed their posts in 
front of Mechanicsville. All waited the advance of 
Jackson. He, however, was delayed by Union skir- 
mishers, and Hill, becoming impatien 1 the 
river at 3 P. M. and pushed down the north bank till he 
arrived opposite Longstreet and D. H. Hill. They also 
crossed cal lead him, whereupon the Union advance 
fell back from the village to a position beyond Beaver- 
Dam Creek. 


The position, a strong one, was lreld by McCall. The 
ereek was passable by artillery only by two bridges, 
one near its mouth at Ellison’s Mill, the other a mile 
higher. Itcould be attacked in front only with bony 
loss, but it could be turned on the right. A. P. H 
supposing this to have been done by Jackson, marched 
across the open swept by the Union 
assailed McCall's line, first on the right at the upper 
road and, failing there, then on the left at Ellison's 
Mill, where he was repulsed even more disastrously 
than on the right. At 9 o'clock the Confederates 
beaten back at all points, fell back out of range and 
the combat of M icsville, the first of the ‘Seven 
Dears battle’? was at an end. Their loss was 250 killed 
and 1250 wounded ; that of the Unionists 300 in all. 

McClellan now gave up, all thought of maintainin 
the north bank of the Chickahominy, and McCall po 
Porter were directed to abandon the porn at Beaver 
Dam and take up a new one with Cold Harbor as their 
centre, five miles farther down, the sole object being 
the protection of the railroad along which the stores 
were being conveyed from White House for transfer- 
ence to the James. 

On the morning of June 27th Porter and McCall, 
reinforeéd by the half of Franklin’s co stood 
ready for action. The Confederates left Mechanics- 
ville at dawn, but the bridges over Beaver Dam being 
down, it was noon ere they accomplished five miles. 
Passing Gaines’ Mill (where a skirmish whi 
has given name to the whole engagement) he come 
in sight of the Union force drawn up on a hill-side 
across an unnamed creek. It was 2 o'clock when 
the action began by A. P. Hill dashing across the in- 
tervening plain and swamp in the face of a fierce artil- 
lery fire and passing close up to the Federal infantry 
lines. For two hours the conflict raged, but the Con- 
federates were eventually defeated and driven back. 
Jackson came now into view along with D. H. Hill, 
who had formed a junction with him. roe gid 
who had been held back for Jackson's appr now 
joined himself with these, and an advance was ordered 
the ee ee. : by tipo | first made on 

nion right he es wit! regulars, an’ 

6.30 Pp. m. the whole Confederate force of 56,000 men 
was pressing on the Union line of 30,000, on right, 
centre, and flank simultaneously. The line gave way 
at every point, and its retreat threatened to Sahbes a 
rout, when French’s and Meagher’s a ea burst 
through the stragglers thronging to the bridge over the 
Chickahominy and advanced to what was now the 
front. The fugitives rallied ; the Confederates paused 
in the pursuit, and after a few volleys the -battle of 
yaines Mill was over. The Union loss was 675 
killed, 3250 wounded, and 2000 men and 20 guns 
captured; the Confederate, 1500 killed and 
wounded. 

When day broke on the 28th the whole Union force 
was across the river and the bridges broken. The 
problem before McClellan was how to transport his 
immense stores and trains to the James, some 17 
miles from his head-quarters. During the night of the 
28th his whole force was put in motion, whi on 


his Thus, within little more a day aft 


ies, and | field, ha 
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comprehending his object, ordered his entire 

start in pursuit. wn of the 29th all his column 
were reunited on the 8. bank and in motion, and in 
the afternoon Magruder came in t of Sumner's 
corps drawn up asa rear guard at Savage's Station. 
A smart conflict of two hours ensued, with the sole 
result that while Sumner stood at the mighty 
Union caravan was passing White Oak Swamp 
wending its way towards Malvern Hill. the 
night the rear 
son, who arriv: 


won lmpetuosity. Visions came up 
the battle raged all the line, night alone putting 
an end to the struggle. e slept on 

ing captured as well as Gen. M 


was to insure the 


and repulsed Longstree’ 
during the night, and whee Lee was next able to 
strike, it was at a united army posted on the strong 
position of the elevated plateau or heights of Malvern, 
and in communication with its base on the James. 
Jackson had crossed the swamp and with all the other 
Confederate leaders was present at the battle that 
In the afternoon of the Ist of July Lee 
artillery attack 


an arti ery “, is was made 
battery, which was instantly shattered. - 
umns of attack led by D. H. Hill, der, and Ew- 
re ly charged furiously in the attempt to 
establish themselves on the table-land. All failed to 
make any impression, or even disturb a single battery. 


0 


only one 


The Confederates persisted in their desperate efforts 
till , when, rep’ everywhere with fearful loss, 
they ceased from the struggle, and the Union troops 
stood victors on Malvern During the night they 


were withdrawn to Harrison's Landing on the James, 


occurred which | and the Seven eid battle was ended. Neither 


Longstreet, A. P. nor Jackson took part in the 
fight. The loss on the Union side was 375 killed 
and 1800 wounded; that of the Confederates, 900 
killed and 3500 wounded. The total loss from June 
25th to July 2d (the Seven Days’ battle) was, on the 
Union side: killed 1734, wounded 8062, missing 6053 
=15,849; on the Confederate side, killed 2823, 
wounded 13,223, missing 3360=19,406. At Harri- 
son’s Landing McMlellan found himself at the head 
mo from 85,000 eS eee Baise: and pur- 
in conjunction wit! e na’ ree, » grand 
on Ri h ond in the rear. On Aug. 3d he re- 
ceived a tel from now ge -in-chief, 
ordering him to withdraw from the Peninsula, and his 
campaign was at an : 

As a master of the art of war and an organizer, 
whether of an army or the complicated i and 
0 ions of a campaign, it may be questioned whether 

cClellan had a superior among the generals in the 
great civil conflict, and peed no one of them more 
- vee pectoa tee see llgednn y ~ 

is military and organizing power as well as 
faculty for winning men’s hearts was ly neutral- 
ized by defects that operated to prevent him showing 
the qualities of a general of the class. The most 
prominent of these was his inability in a critical mo- 
ment to act with Napoleonic decision, swiftness, and 
effect. He halted between two GS ogyere and hesitated, 
and so, more once, let his opportunity slip. 


ance before Yorktown he was at he | oF over 


the head 
100,000 men, with a artillery, while Magruder 
lay behind its im defences with but 11,000. 
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Of these, 6000 were in garrison in Yorktown, Glouces- 
ter Point, and Mulberry Island, leaving only 5000 
men to defend his long line of 13 miles. McClellan 
was then in a position either to have turned Yorktown 
or to have broken Magruder’s thin line by a direct 
attack. He hesitated and waited, and the result was 
that when he abandoned the former plan Johnston 
had come, and it was too late to attempt the other. 
“To my own surprise,’’ says Magruder, ‘‘ he let day 
after day pass without attack.’’ Had he shattered 
Magruder and followed close on his heels to Richmond 
he might have carried it in its then comparatively 
_ weak state by the coup de main he dreamed of. 
Again, the fundamental error of his selection of the 
White House as a base was that it made it necessary 
for him to have a force on the left bank of the Chick- 


Sine 


depots and every man to the right bank, or at once 
have carried out his James River scheme. It was not 
till Lee was joined by Jackson and had replenished 
his ranks by conscription that there was any parity 
between the forees. ‘Gen. McClellan,”’ says an able 
friendly critic, ‘‘knew that the one course or 
other was necessary, but unfortunately the case was 
one presenting an alternative, and it was the nature 
commander's mind so to balance between con- 
flicting opinions and let ‘I dare not wait upon I would,’ 
that he apt to hesitate even in conjunctures where 
the worst course was preferable to doing nothing.”’ 
Again, during the battle of Fair Oaks McClellan 
lay with two army oe at his command at his head- 
at Gaines’ Mill, whence he could see the 
the battle as it indicated the steady advance 
enemy. He could have left one corps to de- 
his communications and struck the Confederate 
flank with the other so as to turn Fair Oaks into a 
great victory. By consenting to defer, he lost an op- 
portunity unexampled in the course of the war. 
critics blame him for mons slip two other 
opportunities when he was lying on the south of the 
. First, by not making a dash at Richmond 
when Lee had, on June 11th, sent Whiting to join 
in the Valley: and_ again, by ling supine 
Longstreet, the two Hills, and Jackson with 
were attacking Porter and McCall with 
; on the north ‘hank, and he with a fore 
preponderating over ’s, was within easy 
distance of him. : 
evidence of his want of Ppa we may 
’s raid, which, with a Grant, a Sheridan, or 
would have been impossible. One thing 
said for McClellan, that he acted under the 
ion that he was subject to mistrust, and even to 


dislike, in high quarters, and that the worst construc- 
dea weeld be 


In a man of his 
i On the whole it 
th - 


d 


Ht 


a8 
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i 
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live cattle over miserable roads (sometimes 
an army hungry, weary. 


led b 
ype poten He in a manner to reflect the 
m a difficult situation, in 
which circumstances as much as his own fault 
in presence of a po a 
@ position 


cy ey honor on commander and soldiers alike. 

‘* For the commander,’’ says the Comte de Paris, ‘‘ to 

have extricated his army Be 

eo werful, skilful, and 
ined adversary, transfer it safely to 

whence it could act with effect, was of a notable 
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achievement. With an ordinary man, the Army of 


the Potomac would have been destroyed.”’ (3. .) 

_ PENN, Joun (1741-1788), a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was born in Caroline co., Va., 
May 17, 1741. His early education was neglected, but 
he read law with Edmund Pendleton and was admitted 
to the bar in 1762. He was soon noted for his elo- 
quence. In 1774 he removed to Greenville co., N. C., 
and was sent as a ep ee to the Continental Con- 
gress, in which he signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. He was again a member of Congress (1778-80), 
and when Lord Cornwallis invaded North Carolina 
Penn had charge of the affairs of the State. He died 
in September, 1788. 

PENNINGTON, Wixiiam S&S. (1757-1826), judge 
and governor, was born in 1757 and served in the 
revolutionary army as major of the Second New Jersey 
artillery. After the war he became a lawyer, and in 
1804 was made associate justice of the State Supreme 
Court. He was elected governor in 1813, and at the 
close of his term was made U. S. district judge. He 
died at Newark Sept. 17, 1826. 

His son, WrLLIAM PENNINGTON (1796-1862), grad- 
uated at Princeton in 1813, and studied law. He was 
clerk of his father’s court (1815-26), became chancel- 
lor of the State, and from 1837 to 1843 was governor. 
In 1859 he was elected to Congress as a Republican, 
and his nomination by his party friends for Speaker 
of the House led to a struggle protracted through 
eight weeks and terminated in his favor Feb. 1, 1860. 

e served with ability in the trying times of the 
secession movement. He died at Newark, Feb. 16, 
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census of 1830, held the second ran 
ate bag among the States of the Union. It 
Rn P. then outstripped Virginia, originally 
: the leading State in population and im- 
rtance, as New York had done in the census of 1820. 

he census of 1880 gave Pennsylvania a population of 
4,282,891, which has since 
1883 entitled the State to 28 
representatives in the Nation- 
al Con After an abor- 
tive effort in 1885, a new ar- 
rangement of Congressional & 
districts was made by the 
Legislature in 1887. The ¥ 
population has now incre 
beyond 5,000,000. To the = : 
excellent account of the State Ss 
in the ENcycLop@p1A Briranntca the following ad- 
ditions should be made: 

Finances.—The public debt of the State on Dee. 1, 
1887, was $15,840,471.28, since which period there has 
been a redemption of nearly $1,500,000. As an offset 
it may be noted that the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 

ny owes the State on the purchase of the internal 
improvements, originally made by State authority, 
$9,000,000. Of ‘the funded debt about $5,250,000 
drew 5 per cent. interest, and the rest 3} and 4 per 
cent. e annual revenues of the State from all 
sources in the year ending Dec. 1, 1887, were $7,498,- 
125.54, while the expenses on State account were 
$7,262,805.66. By law about $1,500,000 annually 

into the sinking fund established for the py 
ment of the State debt. The total amount raised by 
taxation for State purposes was $6,495,704.26. Real 
estate, which is not taxed for State purposes, was 
valued at $1,697,202,153. The stock and income of 
corporations were valued at $1,200,000,000, and from 
taxes on this valuation most of the State revenues are 
derived. Personal property is assessed at $263,814,- 
762. The State tax-rate is 40 cents on $100. The 
aggregate taxation for all purposes, general and local, 
is $38,000,000. 

From an eatly period the State liberally supported 


the various measures adopted to open communications 
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between the seaboard and the West. The system of 
canals and railroads completed in 1834 was the great 
means of developing her internal resources The pres- 
ent State debt, although rapidly decreasing, remains 
as a result of her early enterprise in this direction. 

In 1888 there were in the State 283 National Banks, 
and 79 banks and savings institutions with State 
charters, The paid-up capital of these various financial 
institutions exceeds $90,000,000, with an outstanding 
circulation of about $60,000,000. ; 

Education.—In 1887 the number of school districts 
in the State was 2281. The estimated value of school 
property was $36,991,147. In November, 1888, the 

reentage of population, over ten years of age una- 
read, was less than 4 per cent. ; unable to write 
per cent. 

1864 the Pennsylvania Railroad Company do- 
nated the sum of $50,000 for the support of the orphan 
children of the deceased soldiers in the war for the 
Union, and soldiers’ orphans’ schools were established 
by the State. Upwards of 17,302 children, of both 


ie to 
ag, A 


sexes, have been educated in the various schools organ- 
ized for this purpose. At present there are eleven 
schools located in various parts of the State. The 


number of children now being cared for, as appears by 
the roll for May, 1888, is 2249. From the period of 
the establishment of the schools down to the present 
time over $10,000,000 have been appropriated and ex- 
pended by the State. In addition to the sum annually 
appropriated for educational purposes directly about 
$200,000 are appropriated for the education and main- 
tenance of the deaf, dumb, blind, and feeble-minded of 
the State. The State College, formerly the Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural College, and the Normal Schools 
established for the education of teachers, are liberally 
taken care of. In addition to the various colleges and 
universities schools for the special study of Science, 
Theology, Law, and Medicine are numerous, while there 
are upwards of 400 private academies and seminaries. 

Although the recent records of the prisons, reforma- 
tories, and penitentiaries do not show an increase in 
crime proportionate to the estimated increase of popu- 
lation since the census of 1880, the almshouses give a 
marked increase in pauperism, and the number of in- 
sane persons has increased in even ratio with the popu- 
lation. his, however, is attributed to the better 
knowledge on the part of ed sey of the provision 
made by the State for this afflicted class, and greater 
willingness to avail themselves of it. Almost $1,000,- 
000 are annually appropriated to the various charitable 
institutions of the State, among which are the Soldiers’ 
Home, recently established at Erie, and the Miners’ 


Hospitals, which are solely under State jon. 
Various local hospitals are oapbes for. 
Manufactures.—Since 1880 the manufacturing in- 


dustry of the State has been nearly doubled. The 
capital invested, cost of material, the total sum paid in 
wages to the number of persons employed, and the 
value of products is proportionately increased. This 
is particularly true in regard to the iron and steel 
manufactures, which have always been prominent in 
Pennsylvania. The utilization of natural gas for manu- 
facturing purposes has given a special stimulus to 
many branches of industry, and has transformed the 
sane of the region where it is abundant. The mining 
industry has also been increasing rapidly. 
Radroads.—The total number of miles of railroad 
operated in Pennsylvania in 1888 is 9714. The aggre- 
gate length, however, of all tracks in the State exceeds 
15,000 miles. The total cost of these roads and equip- 
ments exceeds $1,013,450,000, not including the value 
of real estate held by the various companies, an 
exclusive of roadway, which rises upwards of 
$3,000,000. The total number of miles operated by 
these various companies amounts to 15.864 miles. 
The number of through passengers carried over these 
roads in 1887 was 4,525,612; the number of local pas- 
sengers was 59,562,071, yielding a revenue of 
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alone. The num- 
ied, exclusive of 
that of local freight 


over the 


$39,819,422 from passenger traffic 
ber of tons of through nee 
coal, was 40,633,688 tons, w 
exceeded 100,000,000 tons. 

During the year 1887 there was shipped 
various railroads of the State the following: Anthra- 
cite coal, 54,952,699 tons; bituminous and coke, 
44,783,031 ; petroleum other oils, 3,389,799 bbls. ; 
pig-iron, 6,468,934 tons; railroad iron ase 
other iron or castings, 5,990,924; iron and ores, 
10,204,837. This is exclusive of the various products 
consumed at the place of supply. 

There are also 519 miles of street passenger rail 
operated in the various cities of the Commonweal 

ese have been constructed at an expense of 
" nein —-Alchough th f canals is gradually 

—Although the system o is 
giving way to that of the railroads there are at pres- 
ent operated within the limits of the State 778 miles, 
of which 198 miles are slack-water navigation. The 
gross amount of tonnage passing over this system dur- 
rm Brag exceeded 10,000,000 tons, and the receipts of 
tolls for the same were $2,675,349. 3 
. The length of the main line of the Western Union 

Telegraph Company in ons dete exceeds 9000 
miles, while that of the Philadelphia and Reading sys- 
tem amounts to 870 miles. 

Historical Notes.—When the province of Pennsyl- 
vania was settled by the English and Welsh Quakers 
under Penn a remnant of Swedish colonists was found 


along the Delaware. an Swiss immigrants 
followed in succession. To them the State owes its 
character for industry and thrift. 


The Scotch-Irish settlers from the North of Ireland 
came during the eighteenth century and were p 
on the frontier counties of the province. To them the 
State owes its energy and _ intellectual culture. New 
Englanders, under the ‘* Connecticut Claim,’’ located 
in WV oming, while the settlers in the western part of 
the State were made up of these diverse elements, the 
Scotch-Irish predominating. Owing to these hetero- 

eneous elements the history and character of the 

tate have often been misunderstood. Writers in 
many instances have failed to give proper credit to 
Pennsylvania for its contributions to the progress and 
welfare of the Union. 

During the French and Indian War, from 1754 until 
1764, owing to constant inroads made upon frontier 
settlements by marauding savages, from two to four 
regiments of provincials were constantly in the service. 

ree-fo of these were -Irish settlers and 
residents on the frontier. In the Revolution, al- 
though Pennsylvania did not furnish as many troops 
for the Continental line as several other States, her 
large number of associators and militia in active ser- 
vice exceeded nearly all the Statesof the Union. The 
so-called revolt of the Pennsylvania line in January, 
1781, was caused by the fact that the soldiers who were 
enlisted for three years, or during the war, were ke 
in service beyond the time for which they had 


viz., three years. f : 

With the exception of the railroad riots of 1877 
which, at that time, extended widely over the Uni 
States, the disturbances in Pennsylvania have been 
m local affairs, and do not warrant the assertion 
that they were caused by any general dissatisfaction 
with the Government or with the laws of the land. 

The first State Constitution framed was in 1776, 
when the Proprietary Government 1. Slavery 
was abolished in 1780. In 1789 the Constitution was - 
revised ; again in 1837-38 ; and finally in 1874, The 
latter revision was ratified by over 100,000 majority. 
Its new features are limiting the term of the Governor 
to four years (ineligible to re-election), providing for a 
Lieutenant-Governor, with various other officers to be 
elected by the people, increasing the number in_the 
legislative body, and in several of the county offices 
providing for minority representation. (w. H. B.) 
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PENNSYLVANIA, UNIVERSITY OF. This 
institution, established in Philadelphia, claims as its 
founder Benjamin Franklin. In 1749 he issued anony- 
mously ls Relative to the Education of Youth 
in Pennsylvania, which led influential citizens of Phil- 
adelphia to form an association and raise over £2000 
for the purpose of an academy. A building which had 
been e to accommodate the congregation of 
Whitefield was purchased and opened as ‘‘ The Acad- 
oe Charitable School’’ in 1751. It contained 
an ish, a Mathematical, and a Latin School. Two 

ears later a charter was obtained from Thomas and 

ichard Penn, the proprietors of Pennsylvania. Rev. 
William Smith, a graduate of the University of Aber- 
deen and a clergyman of the Church of England, was 
invited to take charge of the academy. Such was his 
success that in 1755 a new charter was granted, raisin 
the school to the dignity of ‘The College and heat 
emy of Philadelphia.”’ Its first commencement was 
held in 1757, when seven young men received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. Provost Smith made two 
visits to England in behalf of the College, and obtained 
for its use more than £6000, while the University of 
Oxford conferred on himself the de of D. D. The 
College received other donations and legacies, yet for 
the erection of its own building in 1762 the trustees 
availed themselves of a lottery, a plan then not _un- 
usual with religious and charitable enterprises. Rev. 
Francis Alison (1705-1772), a Scotch-Imsh Presbyte- 
rian minister, was the vice-provost of the college from 
1755 until his death. Rev. Ebenezer Kinnersley, who 
shared in Franklin’s electrical experiments, taught 
oratory and English literature. In 1765 a medical 
school was projected and it became an important part 
es ate eae Its growth will be noticed later in 


During the Revolution Provost Smith adhered so 
firmly to the British Parliament and the Proprietors 
that the Legislature of Pennsylvania caused his arrest 
and imprisonment, but he received and instructed his 
classes even while in jail. In 1779 the Legislature, in 
the excess of its patriotic zeal, annulled the charter 
of the college and bestowed its rights and properties 
on the ‘‘ Trustees of the University of the State of 
Pennsylvania.’’ Liberal ts were also made to the 
new y from the con estates of royalists. 
Rev. Dr. John Ewing (1732-1806), a uate of 
Princeton emp and the r of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Philadelphia, was then made provost, 
and David Kittenhouse, the astronomer, was vice- 
provost. In 1789, when the Federal Constitution was 
adopted and a new government firmly established, the 
friends of Dr. Smith procured the reversal of the 
former act of the Legislature and the reinstatement 
of the college trustees. In 1791, by an act of the Leg- 
islature, the two bodies were united in one under the 


nt title. Dr. John Ewing remained provost until 
is death in 1806. 
The subsequent provosts have been as follows: 


Rey. John McDowell, D. D., appointed 1806; Rev. 
John Andrews, D. D., 1810; Rev. Frederick Beasley, 
D. D., 1813; Rev. W. H. De Lancey, D. D. (after- 
wards bishop), 1828; Rev. John Ludlow, D. D., 1834; 
Henry Vethake, LL.D., 1853; Rev. Daniel R. Good- 
win, D.D., 1860; Charles J. Stille, LL.D., 1868; 
William Pepper, M. D., LL.D., 1881. 

Tn 1828 two large and commodious buildings were 
erected on Ninth street below Market, one for the De- 
Perenont of Arts, the other for the Department of 

edicine. These continued to be used until 1872, 
when the site was sold to the U. 8. government for the 
erection of a post-office. ‘The Law School, which had 
been organized in 1789, and other associated depart- 
ments, were also accommodated in the Arts building. 
In the course of time the fame and growth of the 
Medieal Department had greatly surpassed those of 
the Department of Arts. Although the successive 
provosts and professors were men of culture and 
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swale ability, their labors were confined to a 
narrow field and a traditional curriculum. Even the 
city of Philadelphia, from which alone the students in 
general came, sent as many more of her youth to 
other colleges for a liberal education. Dr. Charles J. 
Stille, who became professor of English literature in 
1866, began at once an active effort for the improve- 
ment and enlargement of the University. A year 
later he was made provost and his ability to effect 
changes was greatly increased. He succeeded in stim- 
ulating the liberality and civic pride of wealthy citizens 
of Philadelphia. He also enlisted the aid of the 
authorities of the city and State. As a result of his 
persevering labor the University obtained a tract of 
more than ten acres in West Philadelphia, on which 
new and imposing buildings were erected. The main 
building, in the collegiate Gothic style, has a front of 
260 ft. and a depth of 100. It consists of a central 
building containing the chapel, library, and other 
rooms, and two wings, the western arranged for the 
Department of Arts, and the eastern for the Depart- 
ment of Science. This building was publicly inaug- 
urated with appropriate ceremonies Oct. 11, 1872. 
Dr. Stille had not limited his efforts to providing bet- 
ter accommodations for the work of the University. 
He had tly enlarged the instruction in science, as 
required by the demands of the age, and organized for 
it a separate faculty. This new department after- 
wards took the name ‘‘ The Towne Scientific School,”’ 
from one of its liberal benefactors. 

Under the liberal administration of Dr. Pepper the 
Loos ae has acquired 17 more acres of land and has 
continued to increase the number of its buildings, 
courses of study, professors and students. To the 
College Department has been added the ‘‘Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy,’’ founded by the 
liberality of Joseph Wharton and designed to give 
liberal and special training to Foung men who expect 
to enter on the management of large business. ere 
have also been added three new faculties—the Veteri- 
nary, the Biological and the Philosophical, and in con- 
nection with these appropriate buildings—the Veteri- 
nary Hall and Hospital and Biological Hall. There 
have also been erected a Nurses’ Home and Maternity 
Hospital. To the course in music and many of the 
lectures in other courses women are admitted. The 
instruction in the law department is now given in the 
central part of the city, where it is expected that a 
special building for this purpose will be erected. An 
Alumni Hall on the University grounds is also projected. 

The public-spirited citizens who had taken part in 
the founding of the college made to it valuable dona- 
tions of books as the nucleus of a library. Unfortu- 
nately, owing to various causes, this important adjunct 
to liberal training was neglected. Few additions were 
made to the stock of books until the University was 
removed to West Philadelphia. On aoe its new 
buildings the University received from the family of 
Stephen Colwell a valuable collection of books on 
political economy ; the library of Prof. George Allen, 
rich in classics, bibliography, Shakespeare and the art 
of war. Other additions were made at various times, 
and in October, 1888, was laid the corner-stone of a 
Library Building, which will furnish accommodation 
for 500,000 books. The valuable —_ ical library of 
Prof. F. A. Pott (q. v.) was purchased for the Univer- 


The law library of Hon. Ben- 


sity by some alumni. 
jamin H. Brewster, U. 8. shanty pencil was pre- 
sented in the name of George Biddle. ‘The total 


number of volumes in the library is about 55,000. 

As already mentioned, the Medical School was pro- 
jected in 1765. Dr. John Morgan, a pupil of Hunter 
and Cullen, filled in it the first medical professorship 
created in America. ‘The school was organized in 
1767 with Dr. Morgan as professor of the theory and 

ractice of physic, and Dr. William Shippen as pro- 
Fence of anatomy and yr ope Able Reivers in- 
’ 


cluding Dr. Benjamin Rush, were added within a few 
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years. Other professors of national reputation have 
succeeded to this faculty at various times. 
commencement at which medical degrees were con- 
ferred in America was held here in June, 1768. Since 
that time over 10,000 graduates have received diplomas 
whose worth been acknowledged in all parts of the 
world. One unpleasant result of this wide reputation 
was the ne unprincipled men to sell diplomas 
pretended to issued by its authority. The 

was soon discovered, but to uproot it required the 
effort of years. Finally the chief offender was con- 
victed and imprisoned and the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania formally annulled the simulated charters. In 
1864 an auxiliary department of medicine was _insti- 
tuted through the liberality of Dr. Gockge B. Wood, 
one of the distinguished professors. Its course is 
essentially post-graduate, and is intended to give in- 
struction in collateral branches of science as needed for 
the thorough education of a physician. The Medical 
Department has shared in the changes produced by 
the removal of the University to West Philadelphia 
and the erection for its use of a commodious building. 
An excellent hospital and an extensive laboratory have 
been erected in connection with this department. The 
course of instruction in medicine here pursued since 


1877 isa graded one, extending over four years, though | fi 


diplomas are granted to those who have successfully 
completed three years of the course. Advanced stu- 
dents are enco' to wake original researches in the 
various laboratories. Since the present system was 
adopted the zeal and general proficiency of the stu- 
dents have increased to a marked extent. (See MEp- 
5 Cesena OF meres dl ior 
e departments of the University organi 

and in operation are those of Arts and Gales, Med- 
icine, Law, Dentistry, Philosophy, Biology, and Vet- 
erinary Medicine. e University has nine large 
buildings—the College Hall, Medical Hall, Laboratory. 
Hospital, Veterinary College and ngeiel ek ical 
, Hlome for Nurses, Maternity Hosp “ 
Close to the University buildings are the Athlete 
—. which, as well as the eens: furnish 
ilities for physical education, which is here under 
the direction of a competent instructor. The Catalogue 
for 1887-88 shows the total number of professors and 
instructors to be 152; the number of students in the 
College Department, 324 ; in the two Medical Depart- 
ments, 445; in the Department of Dentistry, 123; in 
the Department of Veterinary Medicine, 57; in the 
Department of Biology, 30; in the ig peta aig of 
Law, 159; in the Department of, Phi t phy, As 
3. BG. 


total, 1187. 
PENOBSCOTS. See ABENAKIS. 

_PENSACOLA, a city of Florida, the seat of Escam- 
bia co., is on Pensacola Bay, 5 miles from the Gulf of 
Mexico, and 262 miles E. of New Orleans. It is a 
terminus of the Louisville, Nashville, and Southern, 
and the Pensacola and Atlantic Railroads. The 
crosses part of the bay on a pile-bridge 6 miles long. 
The city has a custom-house, court-house, marine- 


hospital, 4 hotels, 1 national and 2 other banks, a 
weekly and a daily newspaper, 10 churches, and 8 
schools. There are 2 foundries, and several lumber- 


and planing-mills. The city has gas- and water-works, 
and parks wrong 5 acres. Its property is valued at 
$3,000,000, its public debt is $280,000, and the yearly 
expenses are $45,000. The city draws 300,000,000 feet 
of yellow pine from the forests of Alabama, and ships 
it to all parts of the world. Fishing is an important 
industry, the pompano, red snapper, and grouper, and 
other varieties, being abundant in the vicinity. 
Pensacola was settled by Spanish colonists before 
1700. In 1719 it was captured oy Bienville (qg. v.), but 
soon a is was restored. The British Thad pos- 
session of West Florida from 1763 to 1781, and durin 


fraud | Island and the mai 
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|and the British withdrew, after blowing up the 
ks rosecution of C ay we mee Semino! da 181 
ackson nim ort seized 
|om the ples that the Spanish suthorities abetted the 
Indians in hostility. By the treaty of 1819 
became part of the United States. . 
Pensacola Bay forms an excellent land-lock 
nearly 8 miles long. The entrance between 5 
nland is a mile wide, and 
by Forts McRee and Pickens, the latter on 
The depth of water on the bar is 21 feet, and at the 
wharves 26 feet. Besides a lighthouse, there are a 
navy-yard, marine-hospital and ‘ and in 
vicinity the villages of Bagdad and Milton. When 
Florida ed in January, 1861, the navy- was 
surrendered without resistance to a body of 
militia. But Lieut. A. J. Slemmer, who had taken 
80 soldiers and marines from Fort Barrancas to the 
more defensible Fort ope refused to surrender. 
After fruitless negotiations at Washington, Col. Harve; 
Brown was sent with 750 men to take com 


, 1864, a 
ince 
from 
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A pension is a stated allowance of money to a person 
by the government in consideration of merit or the 
nation’s gratitude for services rendered—civil, military, 
or naval; to provide for the casualties of battle, and to 
encourage enlistments, continued service, 

bravery in the pecs of war. Pensions are 
granted either under authority of existing general laws, 
or by special act of Congress. Prior to 1858 the 
weight of authority ruled that a pension law was a 


contract and the pension ted thereunder a debt. 
This was the view held by Attorney-General Cushing. 


Since 1858, the Secretaries of the Interior, who have 
appellate jurisdiction in the decisions of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, have invariably held that it is a 
uity, and no part of a contract for service ren- 
ered ; that it is not a vested right; that Con, by 
legislation can terminate all rights existing under for- 
a vanaing laws ; that a pension is a payment for loss 
0 


ical disability to earn a livelihood, determined 
solely by the degree of disability. The question, per 
se, a8 to whether a pes is a gratuity, has never 
decided by the U. 8. Supreme Court. ; 
The pension system of the United States differs from 
that of most other countries in two important particu- 
: first, pensions, with a very few exceptions, are 
granted on account of military service only ; there is, 
consequently, no large civil list ; secondly, owing to the 
fact that the United States has no large standing army, 
but depends in case of war upon temporary levies, its 
pension legislation has to do chiefly with the volunteers 
and conscripts of its various wars rather than with 
regular troops ; hence it is that long service, an impor- 
tant element in foreign systems, is not recognized as a 
basis for pension in this. Military pensions comprise 


two general classes : Jnvalid ions, paid to those 
who in whole or in are disqualified for the per- 
formance of manual labor by reason of wounds or dis- 


ease contracted in the military or naval service; and 
Service pensions, into which the question of disability 
incu by reason of the casualties or incidents 


the wars with Napoleon they were allowed to hol 
Pen and organize expeditions in its harbor. | 
Gen. Andrew Jackson seized the town Nov. 6, 1814, | 


ds 


military or naval service does not necessarily enter. 

ervice pensions are usually general acts 
many years after the termination of the war to which 
they relate ; Revolutionary pensions, thirty-five years 
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after ; War of 1812, fifty-nine years after, and Mexican 
war, thirty-nine years after. 

L. Historical.—Within the past quarter of a century 
the pension system of the United States has developed 
from an inconsiderable establishment to a great bureau 
whose operations reach out into nearly every hamlet 
and township in the Union. Its clientage and dis- 
bursements the most extravagant dreams of 
its founders. It may properly be said to commence 
with the resolution of Con dated Aug. 26, 1776, 
by which the Continental Con undertook to pro- 
vide for soldiers of the Revolution. m 
June 7, 1785, to Sept. 29, 1789, the several States as- 
sumed the payment of pensions by a recommendation 
of Congress on account of its inability to raise money 
by taxation. After the adoption of the new Consti- 
tution Congress resumed their —— by annual en- 
actments, making them payable during the life of the 

the acts of March 23, 1792, and 

Feb. 28, 1793. By the act of April 10, 1806, pensions 
to be allowed thereafter were confined to those who had 
received ‘known wounds,’’ and extended to the militia 
and State troops servin oe the common enemy. 
The rate for total disability for an officer was one-half 
of his monthly pay, not, however, to exceed the pay 
of a lieutenant-colonel, and for an enlisted man, $5 per 
month. ice pensions for the Revolution were 
allowed under act of March 18, 1818, to indigent sur- 
vivors at $20 per month for officers, and $8 for privates. 
ese its were further extended by the acts of 
May 15, 1828, June 7, 1832, July 4, 1836, and Feb. 3, 
1853. Pensions were not provided for the children of 
Revolutionary i e first act providing pen- 
sions for disabled officers and soldiers of the regular 
army was passed April 3, 1790, and its provisions were 
renewed and amended from time to time until they 
were embodied in the act of March 16, 1802, which is 
now the fundamental law for pensions on account of 
coors e | incurred wig to March 4, 1861. This act 

ns 


ovide or widows and children of 9 

g in e service of wounds received in actual bat- 

tle, the rate being one-half monthly pay at date of 
death. From the date of the passage of this act to 
March 4, 1861, invalid a acts in the interests of 
those serving in the Mexican war and various Indian 
disturbances and wars, and of the regular army in time 
of peace, referred directly or indirectly to this act, as 
containing the principles guiding in their adjudication. 
Surviving veterans and widows of deceased soldiers of 
the war of 1812, who served sixty days—it being re- 
quired of the widows that marriage should have taken 
before the close of that war—were allowed ser- 


vice pensions of $8 per month from Feb. 14, 1871, the 
date of the ge of the act, upon proof of loyalty 
during the Rebellion. Soldiers and widows of soldiers 


of that war are allowed service pensions at $8 per 
month without condition as to the date of marriage or 


loyalty, in case of a service of fourteen days, or in’ 


, under act of March 9, 1878. Widows’ pensions 
under both these acts have been increased by the act 
of March 19, 1886, to $12 per month. The act of 
Jan. 29, 1887, granted, from the date of the passage 
of act, —— to survivors of the Mexican war, 
who, being duly enlisted, actually served sixty days with 

army or navy of the United States in Mexico, or 
on the coasts or frontier thereof, or en route thereto, in 
the war with that nation, or were actually engaged ina 
battle in said war, and were honorably discharged, or 
who have been personally named in any resolution of 
Congress for any specific service in said war, and to the 
survi idows of such officers and enlisted men: 
that such survivors and widows have at- 
tained the age of 62 years, or are disabled or dependent 
cwing to some cause recognized by the pension laws as 
sufficient reason for the allowance of a pension. Pen- 
sions under this act are at the same rates as under the 
ig acts. 
The last two surviving revolutionary soldiers who 
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were allowed pensions under the general laws were 
William Hutchings, of Hancock co., Me., who died 
May 3, 1866, a6 102 yeais, and Samuel Downing, of 
Saratoga co., N. Y., who died Feb. 18, 1867, seot 101 
years. The following revolutionary soldiers were 

nted pensions by special act, dated Feb. 22, 1857 : 

ohn Gray, Noble co., Ohio, who died March 28, 1869, 
aged 105 years, and Daniel F. Bakeman, of Cataraugus 
co., N. Y., who died April 5, 1869, aged 109 years. 
On June 30, 1888, there were 37 persons drawing pen- 
sions as the widows of soldiers of the Revolutionary 
war. Within the past year the names of Nancy Bun- 
tin, widow of William Buntin, of Tennessee, and aged 
84 years; Mary Casey, widow of John Casey, of Ohio, 
aged 88 years ; and Freelove Barnes, widow of Jona- 

an Seeley, of Michigan, aged 92 years, have been 
added to this roll. 

The number of pensions granted under all laws to 
soldiers of the Revolution and their widows is 62,069 ; 
war of 1812, 60,670, amounting to $36,310,256.04 ; 
Mexican war, 21,724. By the act of March 2, 1833, 
the administration of the pension system was raised to 
the dignity of an independent bureau, under the man- 
agement of a Commissioner of Pensions. Prior to this 
time the pension laws had been administered under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, except those which 
related to naval pensions, which were under the ad- 
ministration of the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
laws granting bounty lands, which were administered 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Both these branches were subsequently transferred to 
the pension office, the former, March 4, 1840, and the 
latter, Jan. 20, 1843. On March 3, 1849, the pension 
office became a bureau of the newly created Department 
of the Interior. As at present organized its affairs are 
administered by a commissioner, under whose charge 
come all matters relating to pensions, and who is ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, two deputy commissioners, a 
chief clerk, an assistant chief clerk, a law or appeal 
clerk, a board of legal reviewers, a board of medical re- 
viewers, special examiners, examiners’ clerks, copyists, 
messengers, laborers, and watchmen, in all a force of 
1554 persons, directly engaged in the settlement’ of 
claims for pensions. In addition to these there are at 
various points throughout the country 2515 surgeons. 
whose duty it is to examine all applicants for invali 
pension who may be ordered before them, and report 
to the Commissioner of Pensions as to the degree of 
the applicant’s physical disability. This makes over 
4000 persons under the management and direction of 
the Commissioner of Pensions. In addition to this 
there are 18 Pension Agents for the payment of pen- 
sions, conveniently located throughout the country, 
under his direction, and who are also appointed 7 the 
President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The salaries and expenses of this large force 
amounted in the aggregate to $3,262,524.67 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1888. 

IL." Statistics.—The following statement shows the 
remarkable growth of the U. 8S. pension system 
from its humble beginning: The total amount ex- 

nd d by the Bureau of Pensions for all purposes 

uring the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, was 
$82,038,386.59, being 214 per cent. of the total (esti- 
mated) gross income—$380,000,000 ; and 31 per cent. 
of the entire expenditures —$267,924,801.13—of 
the U. 8. government for the same period; about 
65 per cent. of the cost of the entire milita estab- 
lishment of France, 80 per cent. of that of England, 
90 per cent. of Germany's, and $30,730,784.59 more 
than that of Austria-Hungary. During the same fi 
vear $1,439,530.10 were paid as fees to attorneys alone. 

rom 1861 to 1888 inclusive, 1,166,926 claims for pen- 
sion have been filed, 737,200 have been allowed, and 
$963,086,444.73 have been disbursed on account of 


Pet the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, 
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there were 452,557 i upon the rolls, classified 
as follows : 323,020 regen invalids ; 90,845 late 
war army widows, minor children, and de ent rela- 
tives ; 3815 late war navy invalids ; 2083 late war navy 
widows ; 806 survivors of the war of 1812, and 10,787 
widows of those who served in that war; 16,060 sur- 
vivors of the war with Mexico, and 5104 widows of 
those who served therein. During the same year there 
were received 2,697,608 pieces of mail matter, and 
2,041,482 were sent out. e highest rate of pension 
issued during the year was per annum; the 
lowest now being granted is $24. The annual ave 
value of a pension for the same year is $125.30. The 
average age of pensioners, 67 years; average length 
of service for w pensions are granted on account 
of the war of 1861-65 is two years. The highest rate 
of pension paid under the general law is $72. Allow- 
ances by special acts of Con range from $10 to 
$416.66 per month. Up to June 30, 1888, three per- 
sons were receiving $5000, four were receiving $2000 
and five were receiving $1200 per annum under special 
acts of Congress ; 1053 were receiving $72 per month. 
From 1861 to 1865 President Lincoln approved 41 s 
cial pension acts ; from 1865 to 1869, President John- 
son, 431; from 1869 to 1877, President Grant, 490; 
from 1877 to 1881, President Hayes, 303; from 1881 
to 1885, Presidents Garfield and Arthur, 736; from 
1885 to 1888, President Cleveland, 1577, making a total 
of 3578. On June 30, 1888, there were 2363 pension- 
ers, receiving $367,976 annually, who resided in foreign 
countries ; 1004 in Canada, 38 in France, 375 in Ger- 
many, 527 in Great Britain, 58 in Switzerland, and 
the remainder throughout Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Australasi 


a. 

Ill. Who are entitled to Pension ?—1. All officers 
of the army, including regulars, volunteers, and militi 
officers of the navy and marine corps, and all enlis 
men however employed in the military or naval service 
who have been disabled by reason of wounds or injuries 
received or disease contracted in the service of the 
United States and in the line of duty. These consti- 
tute the class known as ‘‘invalid pensioners.”’ 

2. The widows, or minor children uader sixteen years 
of age, of all officers and enlisted men of the army or 
navy who have died of wounds or injuries received or 
disease contracted in the service and line of duty. The 
widow of a soldier who died of disease contracted in 
the military service prior to March 4, 1861, is not en- 
titled to pension unless the cause of death originated 
in some war; and the widow of an officer or enlisted 
man in the navy who died of disease originating prior 
to March 4, 1861, is not entitled unless he died in the 
service. 

3. The dependent mothers, fathers, or minor brothers 
and sisters of such officers and enlisted men who di 
of injuries or disease originating as above stated, and 
left no widows or minor children surviving. Dependent 
relatives are entitled in the order in which they are 
named. Upon the death of the mother the father be- 
comes entitled, and upon the death of the father the 
minor brothers and sisters Gointly). They must have 
been dependent upon the soldier for support, in whole 
or in , at the date of his death, otherwise there is 
no title. 

4. The several classes above mentioned who are en- 
titled to service pension under the various acts of Con- 
gress for services rendered in the Revolutionary war, 
war of 1812, and Mexican war. 

IV. Rates and Duration of Pensions.—The original 
rate of a pension was half the monthly pay the bene- 
ficiary had received as an officer or an enlisted man. 
In 1816 the “total pension’’ for privates was in- 
creased to $8 per month, and this rate, although in 
many cases grossly disproportionate to the degree of 
disability, was the highest that could be alluwed to 
persons under the rank of commissioned officers until 
about the close of the civil war. The ‘‘total’’ rate for 


second licutenant was $15; first lieutenant, $17; cap- | limits, 


ins, $20; majors, $25; and lientenant-colonels and 
all officers of higher rank, $30. Like rates were fixed 
for naval officers of the same relative rank. Fractional 
ratings were given for lesser d of disability. In 
1866 Congress created dhree grades shove that of ‘‘total 

ion,’ and the pension for all Coen gene 

n increased. What is known as the first grade in- 

cludes cases of permanent disability in a re- 
quiring the regular aid and attendance of 

rson, and entitles the beneficiary to $50 per month. 

n June 16, 1880, an act was increasing the 

nsion of all who were then on the roll at $50 to $72. 

y a liberal interpretation this has been held to include 
those who were then entitled to $50; but those who 
have become entitled to a first grade pension since that 
date receive only $50. The second grade includes cases 
of permanent incapacity for the performance of any 
manual labor, for which the — is $30 per month. 
The third grade is for a disability equivalent to the loss 
of a hand or foot, the rate being $24 per month. 

For disabilities below these three grades the rates 
range from $2 to $18 per month for privates, non- 
commissioned officers and lieutenants, the maximum 
in the cases of officers above the rank of lieutenant 
being the old “total of rank.’’ There is also a class 
of ‘permanent specific’ disabilities, for which the 
rates are fixed by law, such as the loss of both feet, 


both hands, or both eyes, for which the pension is i 


per month. For amputation at the shoulder or 
joint, or so near the joint as to prevent the use of. 
artificial limb, $45 per month is paid ; for total disa- 
bility of an arm or leg, loss of one hand and one foot, 
or total disability in the same, or amputation at or 
above the knee, $36 ; for the loss of a hand or foot or 
total disability in the same, or for total deafness, $30 
per month. : 

Widows of privates receive $12 month, and $2 
additional for each child of the soldier, and when no 
widow survives minor children receive their pension 
jointly ; dependent. relatives receive $12 per month ; 
widows and dependent relatives of commissioned offi- 
cers receive the ‘‘total of rank.’’ The pension of a 
survivor of the war of 1812 or of the Mexican war is 
$8 per month. Pensions on account of disability or 
death from causes originating prior to the beginning 
of the civil war commence from the date of disch: 
or death of the soldier, if the application was made 
within three years of the time the right of pension 
accrued, otherwise from the date of completing the 
proof. Pension on account of disability from causes 
occurring since the Bi omen of the civil war begin 
from the date of discharge or death of the person 
paring peor right to pension, provided application was 
made before July 1, 1880; otherwise from the date of 
filing application, except in the case of widows, whose 
pensions begin from the time of the soldier's death 
without regard to the date of application. Widows’ 
pensions are generally granted for fife, but pensions to 
minor children, brothers and sisters terminate when 
they attain the age of sixteen years, or, in the case of 
sisters, when they marry. idows’ pensions end 
when they remarry. The open and notorious adul- 
terous cohabitation of a widow operates to terminate 
her pension, and an invalid pension may be with- 
drawn if it be shown that the ility has ceased. 

V. How Pensions are Allowed and Paid.—The great 
majority of claims are adjudicated upon ex parte testi- 
mony by the claimants, or their attorneys, but if 
doubt or suspicion arise in to the merits of any 
claim the papers may be referred to a special pension 
examiner, who will proceed to take testimony in the 
neighborhood where the claimant resides, or in such 
other places as may be necessary, and report the facts 
to the Commissioner of Pensions. Pensions are paid 
every three months through 18 U. 8. Pension Agencies 
referred to above. At each of these agencies a 
manent roll is kept of all pensioners residing within its 

showing the class, sex, rates of pension and 
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Table of United States Pensions and Pensioners 


Army. Navy. Army and Navy. War of 1812. ss S_ 
hal 53 Number of pensioners on 
Fscaaiceue 23 2 2 the roll. 
ending Tike 30~ Applications filed. | Applications filed. Claims allowed. Applications filed. Claims allowed. EI 3 Bic Disbursements. 
a 
Invalids. wars, Invalids, on Invalids. — Survivors.| Widows. | Survivors.) Widows. 35 aS Invalids, =e Total. 
netersne tscssave'] geecconte I) (eucetenss 4,337 4,299 8,636 | $1,072,461.55 
1,362 | "1,000 60 7 ae: ee eee ortecs lo resenn) Berrien 2,487|  462| 4,341| 3,818| 8,159| 790,384.76 
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20,263 | 32/627 335 BRAS CT7 CAV | ROMAN Irae es Ve calcca N teetesslea'd csteessies 53,599 | 39:487| 23,479| 97,656| 51.135| 4,504,616.92 
27,299 | 44,464 455 MBG)" TieeEe | DR DOOD: icdccctdcs Am Ueosusude i nebeteesd || -cersatens 72,684} 40,171 | 35,880} 50,106} 85,986 8,525,153.11 
35,799 | 28,732 350 375 65,256 | 50,177 | 55,652] 71,070} 126,722| 13,459,996.43 
15,905 | 20,265 250 |. DOG] (AGGSO) TAULOOB!. iccescied |?» snconsces | s'sewssooes, P| ‘veneen sed 36,753 | 36,482 | 69,565] 83,618 | 153,183 | 18,619,956.46 
7,292 | 13,099 170 207th) BAGO ROARED cccsetcs:|) nescvesee pt wbbeideaal ll, seddeween 20,768 | 28,921] 75,957] 93,686 | 169,643} 24,010,981.99 
11,035 | 14,496 290 245 26,066 | 23,196 | 82,859] 105,104] 187,963 | 28,422,884.08 


3,186 | 2242] 18,303] 16,052| 119,500] 118,911 | 238;411| 29,185,289.62 
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6 ,185,289, 

9,302 | 5,603 228 151| 5; 563 810| 16,754] 10,462 | 121,628 | 114,613 | 236,241 | 30,593,749.56 
11,926 | 5,294 310 178| 5, 240| 416 18,704] 11,152] 122,989 | 111,832 | 234/821] 29,683,116.63 
17,030| 5,264 344 130| 5,360 73 168| 23,523| 9,977 | 124,239 | 107,898 | 232,137 | 28,351,599.69 
16,532 | 5,269 271 97| 7,282 57 126| 22,716| 11,326 | 128,723 } 103,381 | 232;104| 28,580,157.04 
18,812! 6,661 300 131} 7,414] 3,550] 2,786| 15,897 817 181] 44,587 | 11,962 | 131,649 | 92,349 | 223,998} 26,844,415.18 
36,835 | 9,767 599 215| 7,242] 33379 811] 8,891] 2,648] 18,177] 57,118] 31,346 | 138,615 | 104,140 | 242'755| 33,780,526.19 
110,673 | 25,602] 1,361 559| 10,176} 4,455 295| 2,976 284} 4,630 | 141,466] 19,545 | 145,410 | 105,392 | 250,802] 57,240,540.14 
18,455 | 10,527 515 225| 21,394] 3,920 109| 1,285 115| 1,965] 31,116} 27,394| 164,110 | 104720 | 268,830 | 50,626,538.51 
29,004} 10,349 472 211| 22,946] 3,999 85 818 26 693 | 40,939} 27,664 | 182,633 | 103,064 | 285,697 | 54,296,280.54 
35,039 | 11,878 777 251| 32,014] 5,303 61 770 23 822| 48,776] 38,162 | 206,042] 97,616 | 303,658 | 60,431,972.85 
28/962 | 11,289 671 244| 27,414| 6,366 52 567 24 388| 41,785 | 34,192 | 225,470| 97}286| 323:756| 57,273,536.74 
27,959 | 11,557 725 277| 27,580] 7,748 27 373 18 426 | 40,918] 35,767 | 247,146] 97,979 | 345,125 | 65,693,706.72 
35,202 | 13,238 862 265| 31,937] 8,610 24 304 5 305| 49,895 | 40,857 | 270,346 | 95,437 | 365,783 | 64,584,270.45 
36,484| 15,759 836 338 | 35,283] 11,217 17 313 8 231| 72,465 | 55,194 | 306,298] 99,709 | 406,007 | 74,815,486,85 
-| 47,505 | 18,444] 1,251 427| 35,843] 10,816 23 223 2 251| 75,726 | 60,252 | 343,701 | 108,856 | 452,557 | 79,646,146.37 
664,468 | 377,128 | 12,710| 6,639 | 408,267 | 251,478 | 34,737] 44,673| 26,691| 34,979 |1,166,926| 737,200 a4 963,086,444.73 


ou, IV.—1. 


bs hansen 

oir Sep al a eee My he pO valids” and “ Widows,” etc., are included survi and widows of th f 1812, respectively, commencing with the year > 
n the num on u n lo are vors ws e war 0 

1871, and survivors and widows of the war with Mexico, commencing with the year 187. ‘ ms 
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post-office address of each. Those who live in the city 
where an agency is , or in its vicinity, generally 
appear in person at the office of the Pension Agent on 
¢ quarterly pay-day, and receive a draft on the U. 8. 

; to 


ers a like draft is forwarded by mail. | th 


A form of affidavit or voucher must be executed by 
the pensioner before a magistrate, which with his pen- 
sion certificate must be exhibited to the Pension Agent 
before payment is made. The largest number of pay- 
ments at any one agency is that of Columbus, Ohio, 
where 44,405 pensioners are paid. The largest number 
of pensioners in any one State is that of New York, 
where 45,249 reside, to whom are paid $5,486,019.84 


annually. M. F. G. 

PENTATRUCH And JOSHUA. The article on 

S this subject in the EncycLopampiA 
mie ale BRIvTANNICA is essentially a presenta- 
.. Rep). tion of one out of several controverted 

ore views. In the present state of Penta- 
teuchal discussion this is not a severe criticism, but is 
merely a statement of a fact which largely determines 
the form of the present supplementary article. 

It would be generally agreed, no doubt, that the 
Hexateuch is essentially a literary unity. One scholar 
might claim that this unity arises from the fact that 
Moses personally wrote the Pentateuch, while some 
one in sympathy with him supplemented his work by 
writing the Book of Joshua; and another might claim 
that it arises from the Hexateuch having been put 
together, partly from older documents, by a scribe or 
succession of scribes who lived a thousand years after 
Moses ; and others might make still different claims ; 
but as to the unity itself there would be no difference 
of opinion. It is a single work, with a single purpose, 
every part of it ea to that purpose, no matter 
how it came to be so. It would Bs, be agreed that 
the unity of this work is not that of strictly continuous 
composition in one vein. It has a t variety of 
contents. It is a prose work, but includes a consider- 
able number of poems, e. g. Gen. xlix.; Ex. xv. ; 
Num. xxiii., xxiv. ; Deut. xxxii. 1-43; Deut. xxxiii. 
It also includes several formal orations, or addresses, 
e. g. Deut. i. 3-iv. 40; Josh. xxiii; Josh. xxiv. 
- It further —— a large at of poi of 
the greatest possible variety of form and scope. In 
Ex. xxi.—xxiil., in connection with Ex. xx. ron! pak 
10-26, is a compact, codified list of precepts, largely in 
the apparent form of decisions on adjudicated cases, in 
shape to be easily memorized, and suited to practical 
judicial use. in, in Deuteronomy there is a more 
extensive collection of laws, with a bulky historico- 
homiletical comment on them. These two codes are 
designed for magistrates and ple of all classes, 
Besides these, and of considerably vk bulk, is an 
additional collection of laws, scattered through the 
different books, and designed sa: rag for the in- 
formation of the priestly class. ‘This legislation con- 
sists partly in records of precedents, partly in manuals 
for particular services, partly in alleged proclamations, 
general orders, return-reports, and the like. While 
certain portions of it are very carefully arranged in 
order, this class of the legislation as a whole exhibits 
no trace of orderly arrangement or of codification. 
These various poems, addresses, laws, heterogeneous 
as they are in themselves, are bound together, hing sd 
by, being arranged in a certain order, but mainly by 
being imbedded in a connecting narrative. e narra- 
tive itself, moreover, is frequently duplicated, and this 
and other phenomena are supposed to indicate that 
previously existing narratives oe been incorporated 
into it. 

These facts as to the contents of the Hexateuch 
throw light upon the nature of the literary processes 
by which it was produced. One who holds that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch in substantially its present form 
should also hold that Moses first accum @ mass 
of materials in the shape of poems, addresses, laws in 
yarious forms, narratives, and afterward wove these 


together, adding whatever was needful for the purpose. 
One who holds that the book is divinely inspired should 
also hold that the method just mentioned was the 
method through which divine inspiration o in 
is case. And those who do not hold to the Mosaic 
authorship, or to divine inspiration, should yet hold 
that these previously existing mate’ in ar 
were a fact, and that they were somehow put 
to form the present unity known as the Hexateuch. 
Further, no one probably would dispute that the differ- 
on parts rd the i eg oe pe . Sr of 
terary style, voca' + loc porary point 
of view, and the like, as decided as the difference in 
the contents of these different — 
Such, in outline, are the phenomena indisputably 
presented. The views now current may of course be 
act gman! classified as two: the views of those who 
old that Moses is the author of the Pentateuch, and 
the views of those who deny this. Of those who 
deny the Mosaic authorship some reject, in the maii 
the external ar in the case, including that o 
the Old and New Testaments, as unhistorical, and 
deny that the distinctively Israelitish ion is 
roperly of Mosaic origin; while others affirm the 
Ristorictty of the Scriptures and the genuine Mosaic 
origin of the law. Me present ration of 
the scholars who deny oses wrote the Pentateuch 
are pretty well agreed (though not unanimous) in the 
opinion that the legislative portion of Deuteronomy 
was written about the time of the great reformation 
reed King prea As to the oe of most of the 
other they greatly. particular, one 
school Pr them (ist cepredediod the ENcYcLoP&DIA 
Brrrannica) hold that the priestly le jon is 
than Deuteronomy, dating from the times of Ezra and 
later ; while another school, formerly very prominent, 
and now again coming to front. hold that the 
priestly legislation is earlier than the Deuteronomic. 
Those who hold that Moses wrote the Pentateuch 
may be classed in bendy a8 The first group hold 
to a mechanical theory of Mosaic authorship ; Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch by dictation from or in 
some such way, so that he may as well have written 
the account of his own death as any other of it. 
Probably it would now be difficult to find scholars who 
deliberately teach this; the place where it mainly 
crops out is in the assumptions made by certain men, 
cre Al certain mai aay controversialists when 
they at men whom they suspect of seen ES 
second group hold to what may fairly be the 
traditional view of the Mosaic authorship, namely, that 
Moses personally wrote the five books, but that the 
Mosaic elements in them were added by later hands, at 
some unknown period or peri This view at 
“ne seems simple and satisfactory, each person who 
holds it admitting the existence of a very few passages 
that contain elements later than Moses. But while 
some make one concession and some another, the 
number of conceded instances on this theory of irre- 
P yerige or ae least doa conpeing Be the 
osaic text mes quite a ing. e third group 
hold what we may fairly ty the modified view of the 
Mosaic authorship. For my own part, I should state 
this view thus: Moses is the author of the Pen’ 
and Moses and Joshua the authors of the Hexateuch, 
in the sense of being : nsible for the literary exist- 
ence of these books in their present form. But 


may have been, and most likely were, the authors of 


them in the way in which one would naturally expect 
public leaders, such as they, to be the authors of such 
writings as these. That is to say, they are likely to 
have written some parts personally, to have written 
some parts through amanuenses, to have caused other 
parts to be written by directing secretaries to write 
them, or by accepting documents prepared to their 
hand, to have taken other parts from the works of 
earlier authors. In such a case, the question whether 
they themselves gathered the writings into their present 
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form or left that for their successors to do is an open 
question until it is settled by evidence. Their claim 
to authorship would not be in the least impaired if it 
could be shown that the writings were collected into a 
whole, and parts of them written, by men of the gen- 
eration that had been associated with Moses and 
Joshua, and had survived them. Whether their claim 
to authorship would be impaired on some theory that 
dated the collection of the aera yet later would de- 
pend somewhat on the details of the theory. This last 
question, however, it is hardly worth while to discuss, 
unless upon inquiry other views are found to be 
oe followin iti ld perhaps be accepted 
e following proposition would perhaps be accep 

in common by all sivocates of the Mosaic authorshi 

of the Pentateuch, though many of them would rega 

it as stating only a part of the truth: The Hexateuchal 
writings were produced in part by Moses and Joshua, 
and in i by other men under their influence, and 
were substantially completed within the lifetime of 
men who were i with Moses and Joshua in 
public affairs. In opposition to this, living scholars 
who deny the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
generally hold that the — of Deuteronomy was 
written in the times of King Josiah, and the other 
parts of the Hexateuch, some earlier and some later 
than this. These two preiensons are not exhaustive 
of the question; but, if we examine the evidence bear- 
ing upon them, we shall not merely argue the question 
they present, but shall touch most of the points of 
interest that properly belong to this supplementary 


L The Direct Testimony, and the Reasons Alleged 
Against it.—To begin with, the direct testimony in the 
ease is very abundant, and no one disputes that it is 

er to the effect that Moses is the author of the 

The Rabbinical writings, Josephus, Philo, 
the Alexandrian Jewish literature, the Apocrypha, 
are explicit on this point, and often full in details ; 
betray hardly any difference of opinion, except as 

to whether Moses wrote the account of his own death 
as well as the rest of the Pentateuch. The books of 
the Old and New Testaments are equally full, ough 
somewhat less explicit. There is no room to exhibit 
this testimony here, and no need todo so. One line 
of it can be readily examined by looking up in the 
Concordances of the Bible and in the indexes of the 
other books what is said concerning ‘‘the book,” ‘‘the 
law,”’ ‘‘ Moses.’’ A moderately full presentation of 
the Biblical direct testimony may be found in suc 
as those of Stebbins, Harman (see titles in 
Literature at end), or Essays on Pentateuchal Crit- 
Nos. v., vi., vii., vili., xi. A considerable num- 
ber of the passages are cited in the article Bree, in 


Biblical testimony in this matter differs from 
that of the Jewish and Christian tradition outside the 
Bible, in that it never speaks of the Mosaic books as 
five in number, and, except in the Hexateuch 
mentions no details as to the writing of the 
Moses. But the books of the New Testa- 
‘ the later books of the Old Testament so cite 

and refer to the Pentateuchal writings as to leave no 

- doubt that these are the writings with which they 
connect the name of Moses. Further, they do -not 
confine themselves to such mention of Moses as might 
merely indicate that he is the most prominent person 
of the times described in the writings ; they explicitly 
attribute authorship to him: ‘‘ Him of whom Moses 
did write '’ (John i. 45), ‘‘ For he wrote of me”’ 
(John y. 46), ‘For the hardness of your heart he 
wrote” (Mark x. 5), ‘‘1f ye believe not his writings”’ 
Oey 47), ** The book of the law of the Lord by the 
of Moses’’ (2 Chron. xxxiv. 14), and very many 


i In Deuteronomy Moses is said to 


! 


have written what is there called ‘tthe book of the 
law,’’ xxxi. 9-13, 24-27. Many details are given as to 
the use to be made of this book of the law, and the 
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use actually made of it by Joshua (Josh. i. 7, 8, xxii. 
5, vili. 34, 35, Deut. xvii. 18, 19). We are told that 
Joshua wrote in it, long after the death of Moses 
(Josh. xxiv. 25-28). Theré are mentioned a long list 
of items of sacred writing, by Moses or by Moses and 
Joshua, either in this book of the law, or additional to 
it, but in either case constituting a part of the. present 
contents of the Hexateuch (Deut. xxxii. 44, ete., 
xxvii. 2-8, xxviii. 58-61, 69 [xxix. 1], xxix. 19, 20 [20, 
21), xxx. 10, Num. xxxiii. 1-3, Ex. xxiv. 3-8, xxxiv. 
27, xvii. 14, ete.). It is doubtless true that the phrase 
‘“book of the law’’ in these passages is not equiva- 
lent in meaning to the word Pentateuch; in some 
cases it indicates a short section only, and in at least 
one instance (Josh. xxiv. 26) it includes post-Mosaic 
writing done by Joshua; but the testimony is distinct 
to the fact of the production by Moses and Joshua of 
a large body of sacred literature, mostly identifiable 
with the contents of our present Hexateuch. This 
fact must be allowed to interpret what is said in the 
other books. ‘Taken at its face value, we seem to have 
here nothing less than a continuous line of testimony 
from the times of Moses down. 

Whether the fact thus testified to is really somethin, 
less than that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, we wi 
consider presently. It is at least beyond dispute that 
the testimony, as it stands, represents the written law 
of Moses, specifically including the Deuteronomic 
legislation, as in existence for centuries before Josiah 
and in this flatly contradicts the main proposition of 
the critics who deny the Mosaic authorship. See for 
instance 2 Kings xiv. 6, ef. Deut. xxiv. 16. See also 
1 Kings ii. 3, ef. Deut. xxix. 9; 1 Kings viii. 53, 56, 
57, ef. Deut. passim; 1 Kings viii. 9, cf. Deut. x. 
2, 5, and many like instances. : 

If this evidence will stand, it is by itself sufficient 
and decisive. Those who re it as_indecisive 
use mainly four arguments against it. First, they 
deny that the testimony means all that it is claimed to 
mean. Secondly, they claim that the texts which con- 
tain it are mixed and corrupt, so that they must first 
be sifted, often to the extent of entire reconstruction, 
before we accept their evidence. ly, they say 
that the testimony in its present form, and largely in 
its more original forms, is the work of men who lived 
long after the alleged events, who failed to distinguish 
between stories and facts, who did not sift the infor- 
mation that came to them, who were deficient in the 
so-called historic sense, and were incorrect observers 


h | and reporters of events ; and that the testimony must 


therefore be regarded as largely unhistorical. Fourthly, 
they say of the claims made in the Hexateuch itself, 
and of the parts of the testimony that stand or fall 
with these, that they are intentionally fictional—not 
necessarily untruthful, but a legal fiction devised for a 
purpose, and to be interpreted accordingly. These 
arguments, it will be observed, are capable of being so 
pushed as to antagonize one another. The men who 
use them use them in very unlike proportions, and in 
a spirit ranging from that of reverent devoutness to 
the extreme opposite. 

1. There can be no doubt that the first of these 
arguments represents a logical process that is some- 
times of great value. It is very often true that a 
statement does not mean all that we understand it to 
mean. Dr. Francis Brown has shown (Journal of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 1882, p. 
95) that the testimony of the New Testament to the 
authorship of the various books of the Old Testament 
do not go as far as many imagine, and that many 
passages commonly held to be explicit testimonies to 
authorship might possibly be otherwise understood, 
provided there be sufficient reasons against the com- 
mon understanding of them. ‘his process of mini- 
mizing the meaning of statements, to prevent conflict, 
is legitimate, in its own proper use. Nevertheless, 
the true law of evidence is that statements are to be 
‘understood in their natural meaning, except as de- 


wee er ees 
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cisive reasons compel us to understand them as hav- 
ing less than their natural meaning. There is no dis- 
pute that the testimony in the case in hand, in the 
meaning it naturally conveys, attributes the responsible 
literary authorship of the Pentateuch to Moses. It is 
true that most of the statements in the Bible —_ 
possibly be understood to mean ergeenes J less than 
this, provided there were sufficient proof that this 
cannot be their true meaning. But this possibility 
amounts to nothing unless such sufficient proof is forth- 
coming. This argument is entirely dependent on the 
question : What positive evidence is there that Moses 
is not the responsible author of the Pentateuch ? 

2. The argument from alleged mixture and corrup- 
tion of texts mainly applies to the pre-exilic books of 
the Old Testament. In several of the more prominent 
of these books, they call upon us to accept the alleged 
fact that the book has been formed by piecing together 
writings that really belong centuries apart ; they allege 
that we must first dissect the composite work into its 
_— parts, before we take its testimony to matters 
of fact. In the process of dissection, as they perform 
it, most of the testimony to writings by Moses is 
assigned to the later documents that entered into the 
composite works, and is therefore regarded as untrust- 
worthy. But there yet remain in the earlier docu- 
ments and in other pre-exilic writings a considerable 
number of passages that testify to sacred literature 
written by Moses ; these they dispose of by regarding 
them as interpolations—corruptions of the text. In 
other words, before we are permitted to take the testi- 
mony of these books to the matters of fact under con- 
sideration, we are expected to admit that the larger 
put of the literary work commonly assigned to Isaiah 

eremiah, and the other later pre-exilic prophets, and 
substantially all that commonly assigned to the earlier 
men, Solomon, David, Nathan, Samuel, Joshua, 

oses, for example, was written, not by these men, 
but by unknown seribes, obscure men, who made no 
mark on their own oo and left no name to the 
generations that followed. Views like these are not 
credible, except upon strong evidence. That some one 
work should have the text-characteristics just men- 
tioned would not be surprising, but it is difficult to be- 
lieve that nearly the whole of a nation’s literature is 
marked by these characteristics ; it is easier to believe 
that almost any sup criteria of composite struc- 
ture are mistaken. It is not surprising if we find that 
some great man did not perform work that has been 
commonly attributed to him; or if we find that some 
obscure man has done work ; but when we are 
called upon to believe throughout a nation’s his- 
way the great men have done substantially nothing 
and the nobodies have done he degae that is beyond 
the bounds of ordinary credibility. at these texts 
have been thus mixed and corrupted, to the extent and 
in the way required by the argument, is on the face of 
it very unlikely, and is not to be admitted except upon 
cogent evidence. And if the mixture and corruption 
of the text were admitted or proved, that would not 
prove that Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch ; 
it would simply diminish the amount of the evidence 
of his being the author. The testimonies to his 
authorship would remain in existence, and would con- 
tinue to have the character of a sa era tradition, 
and the question would still be: What positive evi- 
dence is there against this? 

3. The same principles cover the argument from the 
alleged lack of historicity in the writings that contain 
the testimony. It is alleged that the testimony dates 
several centuries after the events, that itis not contem- 

rary testimony, and is on that account of less value. 

e allegation depends entirely on the question of 
text-distribution which we have just considered. 
we take the text as it stands, without rearranging it, 
the testimony begins in the time of Moses himself, 
and is continuous from that date. It is further urged 
that in the later times, and particularly in the times of 


the New Testament, the witnesses have thought 
of the Mosaic authorship as a meotier of ical in- 
struction and of received dogma, rather than of his- 
torical fact; but admitting this, it remains to be 
et that they did not it as a histori 

act. Further, it is urged, especially in to the 
Old Testament narratives, that these. by eir contra- 
dictions, by the nature of many of the statements 
they make, and by other marks, show themselves to 
be unhistorical. The principal alleged marks of this 
sort we will consider presently, in another connection. 
For the moment we content ourselves with noticing 
that the alleged unhistoricity of the testimony is not to 
be accepted without sufficient proof, and that it will 
take very cogent proof to be sufficient, and secondly, 
that if the post were forthcoming, that would have no 
direct weight to show that Moses is not the author of 
the Pentateuch ; it would only weaken the evidence of 
his being its author. The question would still be: 

t proof is there that he was not so? 

4, The principles in hand still cover the argument 
from alleged unhistoricity, when the ent assumes 
the form of the fictional hypothesis. On the face of 
it there is no absurdity in supposing that Jewish 
statesmen of the times of Josiah and later might have 
given the literary form of a Mosaic tradition to laws 
codified by themselves. It is ble that such a fic- 
tion is morally defensible, and it is su that 
they might have done the thing, even if it were mor- 
ally wrong. Butif this fictio esis be 
to at all, it must be applied not to the testimony in the 
Hexateuch alone, but to much of that in the other 
books, both the pre-exilic and the post-exilic. If this 
fictional mode of describing the laws of Israel existed, it 
existed as consciously fictional for several centuries, cov- 
ering several national revolutions, and we have a 
pretty abundant literature for those centuries. 

nce of any distinct mention of it in that literature, 
as well as the difficulty of the thing itself, shows it to 
be quite improbable that it ever exi the cir- 
—. if the fictional hypothesis be affirmed, 
purely on the ground of its being necessary in order to 
explain the circumstance that Moses did not write the 
Pentateuch, that circumstance needs first to be estab- 
lished by sufficient proofs. Unless the proofs are 
at eg the hypothesis amounts to absolutely 
nothing. 
The difficulty of establishing the charge of lack of 
historical credibility, as against the testimony of the 
Old Testament, has of late years greatly increased. 
The outcome of recent excavations and explorations 
is altogether against it. As long as these books con- 
tained, in the main, the only known accounts of the 
events they mention, there was some plausibility in the 
theory that perhaps these accounts were written rather 
to teach moral lessons than to preserve an exact 
knowledge of events. It was easy to say that in those 
times men had not the historic sense. But the recent 
discoveries touch the events recorded in the Bible at 
very many different points, in many different genera- 
tions, mentioning the same persons, countries, peoples, 
events 
yond question that these were histo’ 
point is not that the discoveries confirm the correctness 
of the Biblical statements, though that is commonly 
the case, but that the discoveries show that the peo- 
ples of those = ery the historic sense, and specific- 
ally, that the Biblical narratives they touch are narra- 
tives of occurrences. 

It is also a familiar and acknowledged fact that the 
general contents of the Hexateuch and most of the 
phenomena it presents with the account of its 
origin as given in the testimony, and thus confirm that 


f | account. ‘There is no room here for details under this 


statement, though some instances will presently be 


given. . 
IL. Allege the Late Origin of the Hexa- 
teuch Be go F sens) issi anes ve an ac- 


| 
that are mentioned in the Bible, and showing be- 
aa ric. "The ; 
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count of the origin of the Hexateuch, given by wit- 
nesses who seem to be trustworthy, and confirmed by a 
great body of testimonies and circumstances, with no 
testimony whatever against it. The presumption is 
that the account is true. This is not a merely tech- 
nical oe tg fee but is of the nature of a very strong 
probability. If any one seeks to overthrow the result 
thus reached it ought to be not by conjectures, but by 
impregnable proofs. We turn to see what are the 
proofs offered in the case. 

The critics who deny that Moses wrote the Penta- 
teuch are accustomed to claim much on the ground of 
the superiority of their scientific methods. On the 
strength of this superiority of method they claim for 
themselves largely the authority of experts. They 
censure their opponents, and sometimes justly, ‘for 
arguing from the assumed meaning of passages in- 
stead of the necessary meaning, for resorting to har- 
monistic conjectures for the removal of difficulties, and 
the like. Are their claims to scientific superiority so 
well based that we must accord to them something on 
this ground, and accept their opinions as the opinions 
of experts? To decide this let us examine a few 
gear We will take them just as they occur in 

e article in the ENcycLopap1A Brrrannica. 


But why should Moses be precluded 
from speaking of himself in the third person, just as 
Ceesar and Josephusdo? And if it is another writer 
that speaks of Moses in the third person, he could do 
this as easily while Moses was living as “long after.”’ 

“The expression of Gen. xii. 6, ‘the Canaanite was 
then in the land,’ is spoken to readers who had long 
forgotten that a different nation from once 
oceupiec the Holy Land.’’ Not necessarily. A reader 
of the times xt oses, = of — —_ —_ righ oa 
acuriosity to know with what peoples, if any, Abra- 
ham and Jacob came into contact on reaching Pales- 


“* Again, the ‘Book of the wars of Jehovah’ (Num. 
xxi. 14) cannot possibly be cited by Moses himself, as 
it contains a record of his own deeds.’’ But there is 
nothing in the fact that a book mentions a man’s deeds 
to prevent that man’s citing the book. 
When Deut. xxxiv. 10 says that ‘There arose not 
a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses,’ the writer is 
ily one who looked back to Moses through a 
series of later prophets.’”’ But this language 
would be very natural in the mouth of any old man 
who, in his youth, had known Moses. The inference 
that the writer must have looked back ‘through a 
long, series ’’ of prophets to Moses is gratuitous. 
these instances are representative. At 
this point any man of sense is competent to test the 
claims of this alleged scientific method. Whoever 
will take the trouble to look carefully at the instances 
of simple use of Biblical passages, in the article in the 
Brrrannica and in the whole class of writings it rep- 
resents, will thereafter find himself little disposed to 
pace confidence in this class of writers as experts. 
© men are more in the habit than they of putting 
upon statements or upon phenomena the interpreta- 
tion that will serve their turn, and then arguing as if 
this were the only possible og Ree 
It is by processes precisely like these that the at- 
tempt is made to invalidate the historicity of the Old 
Testament writings, and thus their testimony in the 
ease in hand. ‘lake a single instance for example. 
According to Gen. xvi. 16, xxi. 5, Ishmael was four- 
teen years old when Isaac was born. _“‘ But how does 
this accord with xxi. 9 seg., where Ishmael appears 
not as a lad of seventeen but as a child at play (ON¥n, 
v. 9), who is laid on his mother’s shoulder (v. 14), 
and w down by her in her despair (v. 15) is 
quite unable to help himself? Similar inconsistencies 
appear, etc.” But the statement that Ishmael “ made 
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sly ”” is not a statement that he was then ‘‘a child at 
play.” The narrative does not say that he was laid 
upon his mother’s shoulder. When it is said that she 
““cast him under one of the shrubs’’ that does not 
imply that he was 2 baby and she had been carrying 
him. According to the account he was ‘‘ quite unable 
to help himself,” not by reason of tender age, but by 
reason of exhaustion. In all this there is no contra- 
diction to what is elsewhere said concerning Ishmael. 
It is true that if we are to understand the Biblical 
narratives as historical we must abandon the baby-story 
interpretation sometimes given to some of them, and 
we must interpret them by putting together all the 
known facts in each case and allowing the facts to limit 
one another. For the lack of care in these particulars 
the traditional understanding of the history is in some 
points open to criticism. Most of the difficulties will 
vanish if one merely put all the facts together, so as 
to obtain a complete understanding of the matter con- 
cerning which the difficulties arose, and most of the 
remaining difficulties are of the sort that would doubt- 
less vanish if we knew more about the matter. 
There is then nothing in the methods of these men 
to justify us in accepting their conclusions on the 
ground of their superior qualifications; all we have 
to do is to examine the evidence adduced to see what 
conclusions it justifies. 
1. The simplest class of arguments for the late date 
lof the Hexateuch is made up of the instances in 
which it is alleged that these writings mention or al- 
_lude to events later than the times of, Moses and 
Joshua. To understand the precise bearing of these 
instances we need to glance at certain facts connected 
with another name—that of Phinehas, the grandson 
of Aaron and grandnephew of Moses. Of Phinehas 
it is recorded that he was already in public life, and 
among the most prominent men of the nation, before 
the death of Moses. See Num. xxv. 7, 11; Ps. evi. 
30; Num. xxxi. 6. Next to Joshua himself he was 
the chief public man in Israel in the times of the 
conquest. See Josh. xxii. 13, 30, 31, 32; xxiv. 33. 
He was still high-priest in the time of the civil war 
with Benjamin, Jud. xx. 28. It follows that this 
war, the account of which is given Jud. xix.—xxi., 
was one of the earlier events of the times of the 
judges, instead of being the latest, as one — im- 
agine from the place it occupies in the Book of udges, 
at this war was itself preceded by the expedition in 
which the men of Dan captured Laish, in the north, 
is evident from the comparison of Jud. xvii., xviii., 
with Jud. xx. 1. A 
According to Jud. xx. 28, and the later notices, 
Phinehas was the successor of his father, Eleazar, in 
the high-priesthood. In this position he was the 
chief of the men to whom the custody of Moses’ 
book of the law had been committed. If anything 
was done to the sacred writings of Moses and Joshua 
under his direction, it was done in the spirit of Moses 
and Joshua, within the lifetime of their personal asso- 
ciates. With these facts in mind, notice that the 
closing verses of the Book of Joshua bring the history 
up to the time of the death of Eleazar, the high- 
priest, and all that generation, that is up to the time 
when Phinehas of the next generation was already an 
old man. We shall presently find abundant proof that 
the earlier books of the Hexateuch, as well as its latest 
book, were either edited or annotated as late as the 
later years of Phinehas, and the question will become 
important whether there is any real evidence of redac- 
tion later than this. The instances are numerous and 
quite varied ; we can notice only a few specimens in 
addition to those already cited. 5 
The instances in which the proper name Dan is 
mentioned belong, of course, to a date after Laish had 
been captured and named Dan, Jud. xviii. 29, ete. ; 
but this, as we have seen, was within the lifetime o 
Phinehas, The instances are Josh. xix. 47; Deut. 
xxxiv. 1; Gen. xiv. 14. The last may possibly be on 
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a somewhat different Sotiog from the other two. 
The account of the death of Moses, Deut. xxxiv. 6 
10, with the phrase “unto this day,"’ the account of 
Og's , and of the name Havvoth-Jair, with the 
same phrase, Deut. iii. 10-15, the account of the 
Gibeonite tabernacle service, with the same phrase, 
Josh. ix. 27, and all parallel cases come under the 
same general statement, In some of the instances the 
hrase would be peculiar if assigned to the times of 
M but in every instance it is entirely natural for 
rae dike not later than the times of Phinehas. If 
“Luz which is in the land of Canaan,"’ Gen. xxxv. 
6; Jud. i 26, be understood as distinguishing the 
Palestinian Luz from the Luz afterward built in the 
land of the Hittites, then the phrase is later than the 
times of Moses, but not later than Phinehas. But it 
is not necessary to understand this phrase as post- 
Mosaic. 

About sixty instances occur in Genesis, Exodus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, and Joshua of the names 
Hebron, Bethel, Debir, and Hormah, proving that 
these narratives were not written in their present form 
till after the adoption of these names instead of Kir- 
jath-arba, Luz, Kirjath-sepher, and Zephath. But it 
is alleged that the change of name in each case oc- 
curred after the death of Moses, Jud. i. 10, 11, 17, 23. 
But in these cases it does not follow that the old name 
became extinct as soon as the new name was given. 
Prof. IX, H. Palmer holds that the name Zephath is 
still in existence in the Arabic name Sebaita. See 
Palmer's Desert of the Exodus, p. 236, et al. Again, 
there is nothing improbable in the idea that the new 
name given after the conquest was the renewal of a 
Hebrew name previously given; the Biblical accounts 
give us to understand that this was actually the case 
with the name Bethel. In short, these instances have 
no great weight to prove that the es where they 
occur contain anything later than Moses, and no weight 
at all to prove anything later than Phinehas. 

No instances are more generally conceded to be of 
late origin than the law concerning the Israelite king, 
Deut. xvii. 14-20, and the passage concerning the 
Edomite kings, Gen. xxxvi., sopeniely vy. 31. But 
Moses needed no prophetic insight, but only ordinary 
human sagacity, to see that the Israelites were likely 
at some time to wish to lish monarchy, so that 
this was a case to be provided for. Further, according 
to the record, Moses held that Jehovah had made a 
promise, according to which a line of kings was to 
come from the loins of Abraham, Sarah, and Jacob, 
Gen. xvii. 6, 16; xxxv. 11. This being the case, 
there is no improbability in the idea of Moses giving 
such a law as the one in Deuteronomy. And this be- 
ing admitted, this man who was looking forward to the 
existence of kings in Israel, and whose only interest in 
Edom lay in the fact that Esau was the elder brother 
of Israel, might very naturally mention the circum- 
stance that there were as yet no kings in though 
the Edomites had already had kings for some genera- 
tions. Until light can be thrown on the dates of the 
Edomite kings actually mentioned in this chapter, it 
cannot be shown that anything in the chapter is of a 
later date than Phinehas, or even than Moses. 

If it be admitted that Ex. xvi. was written after 
the manna ceased (vs. 31, 35), that is, after the death 
of Moses (Josh. y. 12), and for a generation who had 
not seen the manna, and needed to have it described to 
them, that would not date the chapter later than 
Phinebas. The minuteness of the description does 
uot indicate lateness of date; nothing is more com- 
mon than for men to write careful descriptions of won- 
derful contemporary events for the information of 
coming generations. 

The expression, ‘as Israel has done to the land of 
his possession,’’ Deut. ii. 12, may easily be understood 
as referring to the conquest and division of the coun- 
try east of the Jordan, and may therefore be the lati- 
guage of Moses himself. And even one who refers 


this lan to the conquésts west off the Jorden sta 
give no reason for dating it later than the time 
of Phinehas. The phrase ‘within thy gates’ (Ex. 
xx. 10, and elsewhere), and the law against removing 
landmarks (Deut, xix. 14) need not be as 
ost-Mosaic, for they apply to a people who have 
n settled and ex to settle again, as well as to a 
people actually settled when the law was put into the 
e. There is no reason for saying that ‘‘the moun- 
tain of Jehovah’ (Gen. xxii. 14) presupposes Solo- 
mon’s temple, or that ‘return to pt in ships” 
(Deut. xxviii. 68) is a reference to Jer. xliii. 7, or to 
anything else than the familiar fact that Egypt, before 
rena times of Moses, already had a maritime slave- 
trade. 
Especial stress has been laid, in certain quarters, on 
the words used in the Hexateuch to indicate the salen 
of the compass—‘‘ seaward ”’ for westward, Gen. xii. 
8, and fifteen other places; toward the ‘* Negeb”’ for 
southward, xxvi. 18; xxvii. 9, and many other 
pleas ‘‘across the Jordan”’ for east of the Jordan, 
ut. i. 1, and many other places. But these instances 
merely show that these parts of the usus i of 
the Hebrew language originated north of the Negeb, 
and west of the Jordan ; the allegation that they also 
show where the writer of’ these particular Ls 23 was 
located when he wrote is untenable. From the days 
of the patriarchs until now, you could not locate a 
man on any square of ground on the face of the 
earth where it would be inappropriate for him to say 
‘‘across the Jordan,’’ designating thereby the country 
east of the Jordan. We do not here need to say that 


Phinehas may have written these ge from his 
home west of the Jordan, for the use of these estab- 
lished geographical phrases affords no evidence of their 
having heen written in one locality rather than 4 

We add but a single instance. The Book of Jashar 
is cited in Josh. x. 12, 13. But some composition of 
David's was apparently written in the Book of J 
(2 Sam. i. 18). If therefore the Book of Jashar was 
a work produced at some one date, that date was as 
late as David, and we have here at least one passage 
some centuries later than Moses and Joshua. If this 
view be accepted, a single gloss like this is not very 
important. But even in this case it is not Seoeenry 
to accept the late date. The Book of Jashar, i 
of being compiled at one time, amey bene been a col- 
lection that gradually accumulated from generation to 

neration ; it may have received its name as early as 

oshua's time, while additions continued, to be made 
to it till David’s time and later. 

The instances thus far treated probably number not 
less than two hundred. The list could be greatly ex- 
tended, but could hardly be made to include anything 
that would change its character as evidence. Evidently, 
most of the instances might be explained as having 
been written centuries later than Moses, provided there 
were proof that they ought to be so explained ; but on 
the other hand, it is equally evident that most of them 
may supposably have been written by Moses himself, 
and that not one of them necessarily dates later than 
paths being th f things, th fro 

is being the state of things, the ent from 
these instances in favor of the ently iota these 
writings is not merely negative but positive. His- 
torians are apt to compare the events they directly 
narrate with later events, up to their own times. 
hoe sae for example, speaking of Moses in Heypt, 
is to mention the =| which he oses 
besieged was afterward called Meroe b  Camabyeen, 
and also to mention that the Greeks of his own time 
were familiar with the Eeyptian ibis, Antiquities, 
IL, x. 2. What Josephus thus does is what nar- 
rators are accustomed to do. It is quite prominently 
done in the Hexa' narratives of the times be- 
fore Moses, and somewhat less procneeeey in those 
of the times of Moses and Joshua. They use the 
proper names that belong to the times of Moses and 
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later, wp to the time when Laish was named Dan. 
When they speak of the birth of Moab and Ben-ammi 
or of the oath at Beer-sheba, or of the shrinking of 
Jacob's thigh, or of the monument to Rachel, or of 
the laws made by, Joseph in Egypt, they mention that 
“unto this day’’ there was in existence a people, or 
a@ proper name, or a monument, or a usage, conn 

with the event they narrate, Gen. xix. 37, 38; xxvi. 
33; xxxii. 32; xxxv. 20; xlvii. 26. In their ac- 
count of what occurred in the times of Moses and 
Joshua they do the same, Deut. iii. 14; xxxiv. 6, 
10; Josh. iv. 9; v. 9; vi. 25; vii. 26; viii. 28, 29; 
ix. 27; x. 14, 27; xiii. 13, ete. To their account 
of the original giving of the manna they add a cir- 
cumstance connected with the ceasing of the manna, 
some forty years later, Ex. xvi. 31, 35. This being 
their habit, how are we to account for it that no 
unmi allusion to any event later than the 
lifetime of Phinehas appears in these writings? The 
natural explanation is that that lifetime marks the 
date of the completing of the writings, and this ex- 
—— is thoroughly in accord with all the evi- 

we have thus far considered. 

2. Another class of arguments to prove the late date of 
the Hexateuch p on the assumption that certain 
principles of evolution apply in this case. This as- 
sumption is sometimes avowed, and it is actually one 
of premises of the reasoning of some who do not 
avow it. It is assumed, for example, that the condi- 
tion of the [sraelites in early times was extremely bar- 

and illiterate, so that such a literature as this 
was then impossible, and that it became possible by a 
process of development in civilization. But (to say 
nothing of the possibility that divine inspiration might 
tr authorship even among a rude people) we now 
“ that there was a seg A pete wade tek in 
several languages, in t, Syria, and Mesopotamia, 
before eg time when ey is said e have led - 
Israelites from s Osgood (in Essays on t 
Pentateuch, No. 13) Ses admirably summarized the tes- 
timony of recent investigators on this point, and at 
the present moment the work being done on the col- 
jon of Syria and Mesopotamian tablets found in 
the archives of Amenophis III. and Amenophis IV. 
of Egypt, is here adding fresh confirmation. See 
accounts of this **find’’ with references to additional 
sources of information, by A. H. Sayce, in the Jnde- 
of June 28, 1888, and by Dr. Francis Brown, 
Review of July, 1888. 
in, it is assumed that the law of development 
of religion requires that we should hold that the re- 
ligion of existed in the form of polytheism, then 
in the form of a relatively monotheism, and 
afterward in that of the higher monotheism repre- 
sented by the prophets, all these being stages that 
must have peeling the ritualism found in the priestly 
law. Hence it is argued that the law could not have 
come into existence till after the writing of the books 
of the pre-exilic prophets. This cos pe has been 
iently met by many writers, among others by Dr. 
Gardiner and Dr. Dwinell, Essays on the Pentateuch, 
Nos. 2 and 9, but it is very summarily met by Dr. Os- 
in the essay just cited, by the well-attested fact 
hat an elaborate ritualism actually existed before the 
times of Moses, both in the regions whence the Is- 
raelites are said ge empl to have come, and in Egypt, 
where they made their long sojourn. 

3. In proof of the late date of the Hexateuchal 
writings it is urged that they have virtually the same 
linguistic character with the latest books of the Old 
Testament, which could hardly be the case if they 
were written a thousand years the earlier. In reply 
to this, Dr. Franz Delitzsch (see articles of Dr. 8. IL. 
Curtiss in the Hebrew Student for March, April, May, 
and June, 1882; and in the Presbyterian Review for 
July, 1882) holds, first, that the range of linguistic 
changes is much less in the Shemitic than in the 
Western languages ; secondly, that many of the lin- 
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guistic differences that once existed may be presumed 
to have vanished in the process of transferring the 
books from the old alphabet to the square alphabet ; 
and thirdly, that, notwithstanding these facts, the differ- 
ences now actually existing are quite appreciable. This 
has always been a correct and sufficient reply. Some 
of these linguistic differences are treated in the latest 
editions of Gesenius’ Grammar, particularly in the 
treatment of the pronouns, and in Harman’s Jntro- 
duction, chap, x., and indeed in most Commentaries 
and Introductions that treat of the Pentateuch. The 
fact is that the Hexateuch, the later pre-exilie books, 
and the post-exilic books, each present characteristic 
peculiarities of vocabulary, of verbal form, and of 
syntax, and that the Hexateuchal peculiarities are 
largely those which are naturally to be assigned to the 
earlier stages of a language. 

_ 4. In pretty sharp contradiction with the argument 
just considered, though frequently urged by the same 
men, is the argument that the differences of style be- 
tween. different parts of the Hexateuch are such as to 
show that the Lae ca or must be by different authors, 
apparently living in different historical periods. The 
fact that there are in the Hexateuch great linguistic 
and rhetorical diversities is admitted. Considering the 
variety of subjects here treated, the variety of method 
of treatment, and the variety of the experiences that 
are said to have entered into the life of Moses, who 
would here expect anything else than great diversities 
of style, even if he ct osed that Moses wrote every 
word of the Pentateuc p And if Moses and Joshua 
made use of works by earlier writers, employed secre- 
taries, and left the writings to be edited by their imme- 
diate successors, we have additional explanations for 
this class of phenomena. The phenomena, in this 
way of looking at them, have no weight against the 
idea that Moses and Joshua are the proper authors of 
the Hexateuch. 

5. This argument, however, recurs in the more spe- 
cific and elaborate form of what is now currently called 
‘the Pentateuchal Analysis.’’ Work done in this - 
analysis, and discussion concerning it, form the bulk of 
the contents of recent works and articles on the Penta- 
teuch, but this subject is so fully treated in the Bri- 
TANNICA article, that there is no need of giving much 
space to it here, even for the sake of presenting a dif- 
ferent view. Those who accept the so-called ‘‘anal- 
ysis’’ are pretty well agreed in holding that the Hex- 
ateuch is a compilation from four previous compila- 
tions. These are now most commonly described as J, 
E, D, and P; that is, the works of the Jehovist nar- 
rator, the Elohist narrator, the Deuteronomist, and 
the Priestly narrator. They are pretty well agreed as 
to the present limits of P and D, and in the opinion 
that the main part of D was written in connection with 
the reform under king Josiah. They differ as to the 
dates of the other three documents, as to the dividing 
line between J and E, as to which parts of D belon 
to the original Deuteronomist, and which parts to eac’ 
of a series of supplementary Deuteronomists, as to 
which parts of P are by the proper priestly narrator, 
and which parts by each of a supposed series of sup- 
plementary priest-scribes, as to the earlier writings that 
were incorporated into each of the four documents, 
and as to the multitude of other questions that arise. 

It is readily seen that every theory of this sort is a 
complicated structure, built on no other foundation 
than conjectural explanations of circumstantial evi- 
dence, 7 oe difieultis that can be LS gd oaly 
by hypotheses framed for the purpose. e mere tes- 
asus in the case, as understood by those who hold 
the modified traditional view, will doubtless explain as 
many of the phenomena as can be explained by any 
of these more complex theories ; and the explanation 
by testimony is of course to be preferred to the ex- 
planation by hypothesis. It follows that, notwith- 
standing the great weight of scholarly opinion now ar- 
rayed in favor of the various forms of what is cur- 
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rently called the Pentateuchal analysis, men who think 
for themselves are 7 justifiable in hesitating to accept 
it. The nature of the arguments commonly urged 
against it may be learned by consulting the volumes 
named at the close of this article. 

But supposing the current Pentateuchal analysis 
were accepted, so far as it pertains to the literary form 
and the mode of composition of these writings, it 
would by no means follow that we are compelled to ac- 
cept the alleged late dates of the several parts of the 
Hexateuch. All the different literary processes in- 
volved may as well have been performed in the times 
of Moses, or before him, or after him within the life- 
time of men who were i with him, as at ay 
later period. » That the times of Josiah and Jeremia 
were times when the Deuteronomic law-book was 
closely studied is very evident. It has been alleged in 
addition to this that the Deuteronomic legislation bears 
marks of having been made in those times and for 
those times. This is sufficiently refuted by Dr. Bissell 
and others. Similar claims are made, and are refuted 
by the same authors, as to the special affiliations bo- 
tween the priestly legislation and the times of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. A great deal has been made by some 
writers of the auepes absence of Egyptian elements 
from the Hexateuch, and the presence there of Baby- 
lonian elements; but, at present, no respectable 
scholar would allege that tian elements are want- 
ing, and the Babylonian elements may be readily ex- 

lained by the known facts as to early relations between 

ypt and Babylonia. The ‘find ’’ described in the 
articles of Profs. Sayce and Brown, in the J dent 
of June 28, 1888, and the yterian Review of July, 
1888, is rich in material of this sort. It is further 
asserted that the Book of Ezekiel presupposes parts 
of the Hexateuch, but is in turn presupposed by most 
of the priestly legislation ; and it is hence inferred that 
the pniert-code is later than Ezekiel. This has been 
most satisfactorily refuted by Dr. Frederic Gardiner. 
in the Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature a 
Exegesis, 1831. ' 

6. The argument that is regarded as strongest of all, 
in connection with the Pentateuchal analysis, to prove 
the late date of the successive parts of these writin, 
is the alleged silence of the Books of Judges an 
Samuel, both in regard to the Mosaic writings and in 
regard to the institutions described in them, combined 
with the alleged testimony of these books and the 
Books of Kings to the existence of institutions incon- 
sistent with those of the Pentateuch. This argument 
is spread out into a great variety of specifications ; it 
is impossible here to do more than mention a few of 
the most prominent. It is alleged that the Books of 
Judges and Samuel do not mention the Zorah. The 
fact is that they use the noun Torah in 2 Sam. vii. 14, 
and the cognate verb, in the same sense with the noun, 
in Jud. xii. 8 and 1 Sam. xii. 23. It is alleged that 
these books never cite the Hexateuch. It is true that 
they never use the formulas of citation, like those 
in the Books of Kings and Chronicles, and in the New 
Testament ; but they presup the events and the 
institutions described in the Hexateuchal writings, and 
abound in what seem to be verbal citations from them. 
A few out of very ‘ape 4 sprees instances of verbal 
citation—instances in which the meaning depends upon 
the fact that the phrases are citations—are those in 2 
Sam. vii. 1, 12, 24; 1 Sam. viii. 3, 5; Jud. xi. 14-27, 
ii. 1-3. there is now a strong tendency among 
the advocates of the Hexateuchal analysis entirely to 
give up this allegation, and adopt an opposite view, 
namely, that the Books of Judges and Samuel are 
composite productions, formed from continuations of 
the same documents from which the Hexateuch was 
formed, and are therefore of a correspondingly late 


ate. 
It is alleged that these books are entirely silent as to 
the Pentateuchal system of institutions. This all 
tion, however, is materially modified by two admis- 
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sions. First, the allegation i quite true as th 
text of these books wow vem the aliesenthaoa neh 


exist until the text has first. been corrected and certain 
passages that break the silence (e. g., 1 Sam. ii, 22 
omitted as interpolations. Secondly, it is i 
that these books mention many particular insti 
that belong to the Pentateuchal hae Tn replying 
to this a4 to several of the following eg it 
should be conceded that, so far as appears from the 
evidence, the Pentateuchal a Kr if it existed during 
bey ned from _ death of ve to the later Fase 
o vid, was then In very 1m ect operation. at 
the failure to enforce the law in those times neither 
implies that the law was then non-existent nor that it 
was then unwritten, Meanwhile the passages that pre- 
suppose institutions described in the Pentateuch are 
too numerous, too explicit, and too varied to be con- 
sistent with the allegation that the books are silent on 
this subject. Among the Pentateuchal institutions 
mentioned are the functions of the Goel, 2 Sam. iii. 
27; xiv. 11; certain parts of the law of the 
ay Jud. xiii. ie Sam, . 11; the prohibi- 
tion of fore gods, am. Vu. 3, ete. ; re- 
specting coradual cleanness, uncl a a 
ness, 1 Sam. xx. 26; xxi. 5; religious laws against 
the coling of blood, 1 . xiv. 32-34; against witch- 
craft, 1 . Xv. 23; xxviii., ete. ; the priestly char- 
acter of the Levites, Jud. xvii., etc. ; the carrying of 
the ark by men, 2 Sam, vi. 13, and context ; the burn- 
ing of tho fat before the priest’s fee was due, 1 Sam. 
ii. 16 (cf. Lev. vii. 29-34); the offering of meal and 
wine with an animal victim. 1 Sam: i 24; the tech- 
Pe terms bg ties ie ex 1 Sam. Pe 14; the 
istinction of burnt-offerings, peace-offerings, ete., 
1 Sam. x. 8; xiii. 9, et al. ; sacrifices connected with 
vows, 1 Sam. i. 21; sacrifices for certain seasons dis- 
tinguished from particular sacrifices, 1 Sam. i. 21 ; the 
shewbread, 1 Sam. xxi. 6; the high-priest’s ephod, 1 
Sam. ii, 28, et al. ; the sanctuary tent and the sacred 
ark, 1 Sam. ii. 22; 2 Sam. vi., et al. ; the service of 
the sanctuary by priests descended from Aaron, 1 Sam. 
ii. 28, and many places ; its being for ‘‘ all Israel,’’ ii. 
14, 22, 24, 28; iil. 20, et al. ; at least one annual festi- 
val with sacrifices peculiar to it, to which Israel came 
up, 1 Sam. i, 3, 7, 9, 21; ii 19, ete. ; eating and 
drinking in Shiloh (before the Lorp), as a part of 
the celebration of the festival, vs. 7, 9; in fine, 
existence of rigid ceremonial laws, which it was a sin to 
neglect, 1 Sam. ii. 29; xiii. 11-13; 2 Sam. vi. 7, ete. 
The list might be tly exten Certainly, these 
books mention the Levitical laws and the other Pen- 
tateuchal institutions as fully as any one has a right to 
expect on the gee that these were then already 


in existence. eir si therefore, in eget to 
weight to prove that the laws 


other particulars has no 
were then non-existent, 

But it is alleged that in many of the instances 
given, and in other like instances, the details described 
in these books are different from those described in the 
Pentateach, and that this fact proves the Penta- 
teuchal description to have been then non-existent. 
The fact alleged is in part admitted, but the inference 
of wholly denied. The cultus described in the Book 
of Nehemiah includes many details that from 
those of the Pentateuch; for example, the pulpit for 
the reading of the law. the processional services, the 
tax of a third of a. shekel, the wood-offering. ‘The 
hee of the ones oer oe no of anes 
the pouring of water the use of citrons at the 
feast _ of tabernacle, the ceremonies for, receiving 
og ing _No one claims that these variations prove 
that the written law was in their time non-existent, 
and there is no more ground for such a claim in the 
variations of the times of Samuel. It is further al- 
leged, however, that the institutions described for the 
times of the judges, and for the later times, up to the 

variant from those de- 
ut ave incunsistent with 
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them. The strongest alleged fact. of this kind is that 
the law in Deut. xii. forbids sacrifices to Jehovah, ex- 
cept at a central sanctuary, while in the times of 
Gideon, of Jephthah, of Samuel, of David, of Elijah, 


it is represented to have been orthodox to sacrifice ata _ 
of different sanctuaries. For details | 


great number 
under this argument and the reply to it the reader is 
referred to books on the subject, and to the article 
TABERNACLE in this work. In general the reply 
is that in many of the alleged instances the ca 
spoken of is to be ed as illegal, so that these in- 
stances do not count inthe argument. The remaining 
instances may all be referred to one of three classes : 
Hither they were merely private sacrifices, such as are 
explicitly provided for in the law itself (Deut. xii. 15, 
21, where the verb is M33, or they may have been in 
the presence of the ark, and therefore properly at the 
one central sanctuary, the sanctuary itself being mov- 
able till the building of Solomon’s temple, or they 
occurred in circumstances when Israel was not, within 
the meaning of the law, at ‘‘ rest from all his enemies 
round about’’ (Deut. xii. 10), and was without the 

chosen by Jehovah ‘‘to put his name there’’ 

xii. 5}—that is, in circumstances when the law 


was necessarily in abe: ’ 
Similar arguments : eens from the statements of the 


several books concerning the priesthood, from those 
concerning the three annual festivals, and from those 
concerning various other matters, are drawn out at 

and refuted at length, in the different works 
on subjects. The results of the discussion may 
be fairly summed up in the proposition that the Books 
of Judges and Samuel, like those of Kings, mention 
and in other ways aay presuppose earlier sacred 
writings containing wholly or in part the same con- 
tents with our Hexateuch. They mention these writ- 
i “Fay phd op hyeenaecen eg ag in them 
as as ly be expected on the supposition 
that the writings date from the times of Moses and his 
immediate successors. The institutions they mention 
are either mentioned with disapproval, expressed or 
fairly ey ha are institutions consistent with the 
Pentateuchal laws. 


Titerature.—The literature on this subject is immensely 
voluminous. Reference may be made to the following: 
: A sea a D., A eg fed the Pentateuch (Boston, 
1881); Hen . Harman, D. D., Introduction to the Study 
= Holy Scriptures (New York, 1884); of this work pp. 
270 are devoted to the Hexateuch; ssays on Penta- 
teuchal Criticism by Various Writers (New York, 1888). A 
compact presentation of the history of Pentateuchal criti- 
cism is by Dr. C. A. Briggs in the Presbyterian Re- 
view for January, 1883. 

The views of the dominant school of the advocates of the 
late date of the Hexateuch are to be found, of course, in the 
writings of Graf, Robertson Smith, Kuenen, Wellhausen, 
Raye, Stade, ete. Probably the best one book of this 
sort accessible to English readers is The Hexateuch, by 
Kuenen, translated by P. H. Wicksted (London, 1886). 

compact statements of the views of men of this 
school are given in several of the works written in refuta- 
tion of them and mentioned in these notes. That given in 
Dr. Green’s little book on the Hebrew Feasts is sufficient. 


Cuneiform Inscriptions w 
Testament, by Schrader (Berlin, 1882), and English 
translation by Whitehouse (London, 1885). 
Perhaps the most complete single work attacking the“ Pen- 
analysis” and the destructive arguments based 
} aon it is The Pentateuch, its-Origin and Structure, by Dr. 
C. Bissell (New York, 1885). Dr. W. H. Green has as- 
sailed the analysis itself, and some of the consequences 
drawn from it,in Moses and the Prophets, and in The Hebrew 
Feasts, and in his series of comments on the International 
y-School Lessons, published in the Swnday-School 


The article “ Pentateuch” in the Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia gives a relatively full list of the literature of this 


Other lists are found in the works to which we 
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have referred and in the various commenteies, introduc- 
tions, and articles. Dr. Bissell’s list has about 2000 titles, 
The list of works on Exodus given by Dr. Francis Brown in 
the Old Testament Student for November, 1886, with brief 
;comments on some of the works mentioned, covers nine 


large pages, 
In Hebraica, July, 1888, is an article on “ Pentateuchal 
Analysis,” by B. W. Bacon, which mentions the literature 


and tabulates the views held by the reconstructive critics uj 
to date. A discussion of the whole question, by Prof. Wm. 
R. Harper and Prof. Wm. H. Green, is promised in the same 
magazine, (W. J. B.) 


PENTECOST. See TaBEeRNacte. 
_ PEORLA, acity of Illinois, county-seat of Peoria co.. 
is on the W. bank of the Illinois River, at the outlet 
of Peoria Lake, 157 miles 8. W. of Chicago. It is ona 
lrcgpn surrounded by bluffs rising 180 ft. above the 
ake and nearly a mile distant. it is an important 
railroad centre, eleven roads already crossing or termi- 
nating here. These connect it with Chica, ‘0, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, and other prominent cities. e Union 
Depot furnishes accommodation for eight of the rail- 
roads. By the Illinois River also Peoria has commu- 
nication with the Mississippi and by the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal with the Great Lakes. Peoria has a 
stone court-house, a U. 8. government building, city- 
hall, jail, and workhouse. Of its ten parks tha ne est 
is Jefferson, with 35 acres. There are 45 churches, 
the finest of which are the Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
the Soca ene Calvary Presbyterian, First Meth- 
odist, and the Universalist Church. Besides the high- 
school there are 12 public school buildings, several 
church and private schools, a German free school, 
business colleges, a free public library, a law library, a 
college of physicians and surgeons, and a scientific 
association. he police and fire departments are 
efficient. The city is lighted with and electricity, 
and is provided with water by the Holly system. The 
street-car lines operate 103 miles of double track. 
There are three hospitals, the Bradley Home for Aged 
Women, and the Home of the Friendless. Peoria has 
6 national, 2 private, and 2 savings banks, 7 daily and 
7 weekly newspapers, 5 being German. The leading 
manufacture is distilling, in which Peoria surpasses 
all other cities in the United States. In 1885 there 
were produced 18,602,992 gallons of spirits, consuming 
49,185,389 bushels of grain. The other manufactures 
comprise agricultural implements, beer, watches, stoves, 
starch, glucose, flour, oatmeal, and pottery. The grain- 
elevators have a total capacity of 2,700,000 bushels. 
In the lower part of the city are large stockyards 
through which 350,000 animals passed in 1886. Peoria 
is surrounded with fertile, un Cem, | prairies, which 
contain mines of bituminous coal. In the city water 
impregnated with sulphur is obtained by artesian 
walls and largely used for medicinal purposes. Peoria 
was made a trading-post by La Salle in 1680, and a 
settlement here was called La Ville de Maillet. After- 
wards Fort Clark oceupied the site, and in 1819 Peoria 
was founded. Its population in 1870 was 22,849 and 
in 1880 had increased to 29,315, but on the basis of the 
city directory of 1886 (containing 16,520 names) it is 
estimated at 50,000. 

PEPPERELL, Str WittAM (1696-1759), was born 
at Kittery Point, Maine, June 27, 1696. e son of a 
fashercsad of Welsh descent, he became a wealthy 


nd | merchant, and in 1727 was elected a member of the 


Council of Massachusetts. In 1745 he was appointed to 
command the New England expedition against Louis- 
burg, and in less than eight weeks captured this for- 
tress, June 17. This exploit won for him a baronetage 
and in 1749 a coloneley in the British army. He was 
acting governor of Massachusetts 1756-58, and was 
made lieutenant-general shortly before his death July 
6, 1759. His grandson, William Pepperell Sparhawk, 
who succeeded to his title and estates in 1774, soon lost 
them by his adherence to the British cause. He died 
in London Dee. 17, 1816. : ; 
PEQUOTS, or Pequops, an Indian tribe of the 
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Algonkin family, at the time of the settlement of Con- 
necticut were found around the Thames River. They 
were a branch of the Mohegans and were noted as 
warriors. They acquired a suprem among the 
native tribes and made treaties with the Dutch and 
English. Gov. Endicott, however, thought it neces- 
sary to send an expedition among them, and ‘thence- 
forward they were hostile to the whites. In May, 
1637, Capt. John Mason. being sent — them from 
Hartford, surprised and burned their fort near Groton. 
Several hundred men, women, and children perished, 
but the rest of the tribe continued the war until they 
were overpowered in Fairfield swamp. Many of them 
were sold as slaves in the West Indies, others were 
scattered among neighboring tribes, yet a remnant was 
finally puter 5 an em sy by law. They lived 

ly at Ledyard and partly at North Stonington. In 
ater wars they assisted the colonists. Some of them 
removed to Oneida co., N. Y., and thence to Green 


Wisconsin. f 
ERCH, a well-known game-fish, which is very 
common in the rivers of North Amer- 

ecto tk ica, Europe, and Northern Asia. It is 
= Re ) a member of the Percider, an extensive 

‘ “family of acanthopterygious fishes. The 
perch has an elongated body, covered with ctenoid 
scales, with two dorsal fins, the first having 13 or 14 
spines, the second being flexible, while the anal fin is 
small and far back, and the ventrals thoracic, each 
with one spine and five rays. The skeleton has more 
than 24 vertebrae. All the teeth are villiform, with- 
out canines, occurring on the palatine bones and 
the vomer, the tongue being toothless. There have 
been 14 species of | perch described, all ‘poms, 
fresh water. Of these the American yellow perc 
(Perea flavescens) is generally held to be the only true 
species in the United States. It is very widely dis- 
tributed in the lakes, ponds, and streams of the Mid- 
dle and Northern States and the British provinces, is 
easily taken by hook or net, and is considered an ex- 
cellent table-fish. This species is ordinarily below 10 
in. in length, but is occasionally found of 12 to 15 in. 
in length and 2} Ibs. weight. It is of a greenish yel- 
low color on the back and golden yellow on the sides, 
the back being banded with 6 to 8 transverse dark 
bands. The under parts are white, the dorsal and 
candal fins nish brown; the rals, ven! 
and anal golden orange; the compressed an 
elongated, with the line concurrent with the 
line of the back, 

As a game-fish the perch is a bold biter and may be 
taken with worm or small fish, affording fair sport, but 

uiring no t skill in its capture. It is a favorite 
fish with rural anglers, and is esteemed a great delicacy 
in the interior regions where sea-fish are not — ob- 
tained. The European ait perch (P. fluviatilis) is 
generally distributed in Kurope and Northern Asia. It 
resembles P. flavescens in coloration, bites well, and is 
very tenacious of life out of water. Its flesh is con- 
sidered excellent. It frequents still waters, sometimes 
descending into brackish, attains in rare cases a ais ou 
of 5 pounds, and is exceedingly prolific, more 
1,000,000 eggs being borne in one spawn. 

There are several other fish which are commonl: 
called perch, such‘as Corvina oscula, the white pues 4 
of the Ohio, and Pomotis vulgaris, the bream, to 
which is often given the name of pond perch. Some 
sea-fish of the genus us are known as 
perches. There are 26 species in all of these, many 
of them handsome fish, abundant in the warmer seas. 
The common American salt-water perch, plentiful 
around the rocky shores of New England, is Ctenola- 
hrus coeruleus. This fish has an elongated, scaly body, 
varying in length from 6 to 10 in. and deviating con- 
siderably in color. It has a single dorsal fin with 
strong and piercingly sharp spines, and is an excellent 
table-fish. Great numbers are caught in nets or by 
hook, and are kept alive in large floating cars 


until! at Villeneuve St. 


needed for market. It is a favorite fish with the 
anglers of those shores. c. M.) 


urope 
he used. in illustrating his 


in 
re he assisted in founding the museum for 
paren: From 1869 to 1879 Sows president of the 
‘oston art club, and from 1875 to 1886 of the Handel 
and Haydn society, He was accidentally killed by the 
overturning of a carriage at Windsor, Vt., Aug. 25, 
1886. Besides delivering many lectures, Perkins pub- 
lished 7’ uscan 2 vols., 1864) ; Italian 


tors\(1868); Raphael and Michel. 1878) ; ‘e 
re gaa Taly (1889) Sflatcvtond Hava 
Soak of Italian Sculptors (1883). 

a pry teens «! wp i! an Seine ee 
sionary, was born at West Sprin, 
"180 He graduated at Keven allege in 1829, 


: 


12, 1805. 

and after stu theology at Andover was sent to 
Persia in 1833 tie American Board of Commission- 
ers of Forei issions. He established himself at 


Oroomiah and labored especially omnes Nestori 
into whose language he the Bible and seve 
other works. In 1842 he returned to the United 
States, bringing the Nestorian bish 
After another visit in 1848 he fin 
and died at Chicopee, Mass., on 
year. In yon sd i 

ae and 


East 
uired great wealth, retired from busi- 
ness in 1823. He was for many years a member of the 
State i and in later life was a li con- 
tributor to the Mercantile Library, the M: usetts 
General Hospital, the Boston Atheneum, and other 
ublic enterprises. In 1827 he projected the Qui 
ilway, the first built in the United States. He was 
active in promoting the erection of the Bunker Hill 
Monument. He gave his mansion on Pearl Street as 
an asylum for the blind (see Brinn). He died at 
Boston, Jan. 11, 1854. 

His nephew, James HanpAsyD Prrkrns (1810- 
1849), after being a clerk in his counting-room, settled 
at Cincinnati in 1832, and was successively lawyer, ed- 
itor, and Unitarian minister. He was president of the 
Cincinnati Historical Society and published Annals of 
MOEROWNE, Joun Jawzs § 

, JOHN JAMES STEWART, an 
clergyman, was born at Burdwan, Bengal, oie 
1823. He is of French Huguenot descent, and was 
ed at Norwich Grammar School and at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. He graduated B. A. in 
1845 and M. A. in 1848, having won several prizes by 
scholarship. He was elected a Fellow of his 
in 1849, and was select preacher to tho University in 
1853, and later years. He was also professor in King’s 
College, London, and assistant preacher at Lincoln's 
Inn. In 1862 he was made vice- rincipal of St. Da- 
vid’s College, Lampeter, and held that position ten 

In 1873 he was made a Fellow of Trinity Col- 
and in 1875 Hulsean professor of divinity at Cam- 
bridge. In 1878 he was made dean of Pi h. 


‘ete 
From 1870 to 1884 he assisted in the revision of 


y phe Testamen ae is editor af ph ee" 
ible for sqq.). He publis 
The Book of Psalms S New Teton with Notes 
2 vols., 1864-68) ; Hulsean on Immortality 
1869) and some sermons, besides contributions to 
various periotions. 
PERROT, Gzorex, 
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PERRY—PERSIMMON. 


He was educated at the Normal School in Paris, and 
at the French School at Athens. In 1861 he under- 
took archzeological exploration in Asia Minor, and soon 
iscovered an important monument at Ancyra. In 
1872 he was made professor of Greek in the Normal 
School, and in 1877 professor of archaeology in the 
University of Paris. His publications comprise 
Facheaces ique dela Galatie et de la Bithymie 
1863-73); L’ Ile de T hasos (1864); Essai sur le it 
ic et privé dela République athenienne (1867). 
ith Charles Chipiez he published Histoire del Art 
dans l antiquité (4 vols. , Sigg Vol. L. of this val- 
uable work treats of Egypt; Vol. IT. of Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, and C ; Vol. IIL of Phoenicia and Syria ; 
and Vol. IV. of Asia Minor and Cyprus. 

PERRY, Marrnew Catsrarra (1794-1858), com- 
modore, was born at Newport, R.I., April 10, 1794. His 
ather, CHRISTOPHER RAYMOND Perry (1760-1818) 
served with distinction in the Revolutionary navy, an 
when the navy was reduced to insignificance was made 
collector of Newport. His five sons all served in the 
navy and were distinguished in the war of 1812. Mat- 
thew had been appointed a midshipman in 1809 and 
became lieutenant in 1813. In 1819 he selected the 
locality for the first settlement of Liberia under the 
auspices of the American Colonization Society. 
afterw cruised in the West Indies, then infested 
with pirates. He promoted the introduction of steam 
wer in the navy. After commandin 
various sq ns he was engaged in the war wit! 
Mexico, and took part in the siege of Vera Cruz. His 
most memorable work was the expedition to Japan in 
which he negotiated, March 21, 1854, the treaty which 
opened that empire to western civilization. e nar- 
the expedition was edited from his notes by 
. F. L. Hawks and George Jones (3 vols., 1856). 
He died at New York, March 4, 1858. <A bronze 
statue has been erected to his memory in Truro Park, 
ze rt. His Life has been written by W. E. Grif- 


, 1887). 
1819), has even greater renown in American history, 


3 


Zz 


elder er, OLtveR Howarp Perry (1785- 


yet for a single exploit. Born: Aug. 23, 1785, he en- 
— the navy in 1799, and served in the war against 


i. Next engaged in the less honorable duty of 
ing the embargo, he had the misfortune to lose 
his vessel on a reef in Long Island Sound, but was ex- 
onerated of blame by a court of inquiry. In 1812 he 
at first commanded a flotilla of gunboats in New York 
harbor, then served under Commodore Chauncey on 
Lake Ontario, and in ie 1813, was sent by him to 
e Erie. 
others were hastily constructed 
Erie, but were closely blockaded 


oo, Vr which had outsailed her 
consorts. ur- 
and her guns rendered useless, Perry entering an open 
boat et ae heavy fire, transferred his flag to the Niag- 
ara, half a mile off. Then leading his vessels, now 
favored iy ee wind, through the enemy’s line, he 
ordered them to deliver a cross-fire which in a few 
minutes com four of the British vessels to strike 
their flag. e other vessels attempted to escape but 
were overtaken. Pe: immediatel wrote to Gen. 
ison the famous despatch: ‘‘We have met the 
enemy and they are ours—two ships, two brigs, one 
mer, one sloop." This brilliant action was 
the first in which he was engaged. His loss in killed 
dating Gone me ~ that oo gga cae was = in- 
y, woun ‘on, gave Perry 
a vote of oer a gold medal, and rank of cap- 


"a few weeks later. 


He| H 
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tain, and bestowed other rewards on his gallant subor- 
dinates. The British having now lost control of Lake 
Erie, evacuated Detroit. Gen. Harrison pursued them 
and was assisted by Perry at the battle of the Thames 
x In the next year Perry commanded 
a body of marines on the Potomac. e afterwards 
served in the Mediterranean under Decatur. In 1819 
he was sent in command of a squadron to the Carib- 
bean Sea. He was seized with yellow fever and died 
at Port Spain, Trinidad, Aug. 23, 1819. His remains 
were removed by order of Congress and buried in the 
cemetery at Newport, where the State of Rhode 
Island erected an obelisk. In September, 1860, a 
marble statue by Walcutt was erected to his memory 
at Cleveland. A bronze statue by W. G. Turner was 
erected at Newport in 1885. ‘ Capt. Perry’s Life was 


written mice t. A. S. Mackenzie Sica 
PERRY, Tuomas SERGEANT, educator and author, 
was born at Newport, R. I. He is a grandson of 


Capt. O. H. Perry, and is also descended from Ben- 
== Franklin. After uating at Harvard in 1866 
e studied at Paris and Berlin, and was made tutor in 
German at Harvard in 1868. He was editor of tho 
North American Review from 1872 to 1874, and after- 
wards returned to Harvard as instructor in English. 
e has been busily engaged in lecturing and writin 
on literary som Among his publications are Life 
¥ Francis Lieber (1882); English Literature in t 

VIIIth Century (1883) ; From os to Lessing 
(1885) ; History of Greek Literature 1888). He has 
contributed to this S fon ‘American Liter- 
ature,’’ ‘‘ Carlyle,’’ ete. 

PERRY, Wim Srevens, bishop and historian 
of the American Episcopal Church, was born at Provi- 
dence, R. I., Jan. 22, 1832, He graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1854, and was ordained priest in 1858. 
After having charge of churches at Nashua, N. H., 
Portland, Litchfield, Conn., in 1869 he became rector 
of Trinity Church, Geneva, N. Y. In 1876 he had 
been chosen president of Hobart College there, but in 
September he was made bishop of Iowa. From the 
commencement of his ministry he had given special 
attention to the history of the American Church, and 
was associated with Rey. Dr. F. L. Hawks in historical 
researches and publications. Together they issued one 
volume of the Journals of the.General Conventions of 
the P. B. Church, 1794-1835 (1861), and the Docu- 
mentary History of the P. E. Church (2 vols., 1863-4). 
In 1868 Dr. Perry was ~oaag ans historiogra- 
pher of the church. Of the Historical Collections of 
the American Colonial Church there have appeared 
volumes relating to Virginia (1871), Pennsylvania 
(1872), Massachusetts (1873), Maryland (1878), Dela- 
ware (1878). Bishop Perry has also published Hand- 
book of the General Conventions and Journals of the 
General Convention, 1785 to 1835 (3 vols., bre, His- 
torical Sketch of the. Protestant Episcopal hurch, 
1784-1884 (1884); and The History of the American 
Episcopal Church, 1587-1883 (2 vols., 1885). Bishop 
Perry has taken part in the Old Catholic Conference 
at Bonn, in 1875, and in the Pan-Anglican Councils at 
Lambeth in 1878 and 1888. é 

PERSIMMON, the fruit of Diospyros Virginiana, 
or the Date Plum, a member of the order  benacee, 
of which the hard and dark-colored heart-woods of 
some species yield the different kinds of ebony. The 

crsimmon is a native of North America, the tree 

ing usually of small size, but petevinnslly reaching a 
height of 70 ft. Its wood is very hard and of blackish 
color, and is of value to replace boxwood in the manu- 
facture of shuttles, and also for last-making and other 
turnery. The stem exudes a kind of gum. The 
fruit ripens as high as 41° N. lat. in Illinois. It is of 
globular form, of the size of a large plum, and in its 
unripe state is exceedingly eel which quality it 
does not lose until over-ripe. When hard frosts bring 
it to the verge of decay it becomes soft and very sweet 
and agreeable in flavor. There are sev other 
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ies which bear edible fruit, such as D. discolor of 

e Philippines, which yields a fine fruit, and D. Kaki 
of Japan, whose fruit is of the size of an apricot and is 

ied as a sweetmeat by the Chinese. (c. M.) 

PERSONAL ESTATE. See Property. 

PERU, a city of Indiana, the seat of Miami co., on 
the N. bank of the Wabash River, 67 miles N. of 
Indianapolis, on the Wabash, St. Louis, and Western, 
the Detroit and Eel River, and the Michigan City and 
Indianapolis Railroads, being the division head-quarters 
of the two latter. It has a court-house, high-school, 
and 3 other schools, 4 hotels, 2 national banks, 2 
weekly and 2 daily aabgtex ae 7 churches. Its in- 
dustrial works comprise woollen, bagging, and 1 plan- 
ing mill, 3 | foundries, and railroad shops, basket 
oon wood-work factories. It is lighted with gas and 
has water-works. Settled in 1833, it was incorporated 
in 1834. Its property is valued at $5,000,000 and the 
public debt is $150,000, the annual expenses being 
about $20,000. The population in 1880 was 5280. 
The surrounding country is agricultural. Petroleum 
has been found at a depth of 830 ft. 

PETER. The various names of this apostle are 

given in the Encyciopapra Bri- 

See Vol. XVIII. pannica, as well as the circumstances 

bags (p- 707 connected with his becoming a disciple 

P-) of our Lord. But the important 

events in which he evinced his priority among “‘ the 
twelve’ are not so clearly set forth. 

There is little or no evidence that the confession at 
Czesarea Philippi (Matt. xvi. 13-23; Mark viii. 27- 


33; Luke ix. 18-22) is identical with the incident} C 


— in F toned 66-69. ep latter i. im- 
mediately after a discourse in the synagogue at Caper- 
naum, in which Jesus, by rebuking the multitudes for 
following him because he had fed them, virtually turns 
the popular feeling aye himself. This was shortly 
after the feeding of the five thousand, the only miracle 
narrated by all four evangelists. The confession at 
Caesarea Phili pi was made after the opposition in 
Galilee had well-nigh closed that region to the ministry 
of Jesus. The intervening journeys all show increas- 
ing antagonism. But thus the disciples were trained 
to see more clearly the real paw of their Master's 
mission. On the borders of the Holy Land, in pri- 
vacy, Peter, as the spokesman of the twelve, made his 
confession. It indicates a great advance from the 
answer given in John vi. 68. The much disputed 
sentence, ‘‘ Upon this rock will I build my church,”’ 
must, therefore, be interpreted in a way that 6 5 OR 
the priority of Peter. For his name is first in all the 
lists of the apostles. (The four fishermen are always 
named first.) Furthermore, the verbal play upon his 
name seems to compel a reference to the person bear- 
ing that name. But priority and primacy are not 
identical terms, and the personal infallibility of Peter 
is contradicted by the interview which follows (Matt. 
xvi. 21-23; Mark viii. 31-33), as well as by the inci- 
dent at Antioch, when Paul rebuked him ( ii, 11, 
12) ; the very last historical notice of Peter. 

e narrative of his attempted walking on tho water 
(Matt. xiv. 28-31), tho ; 
quite significant, since it illustrates alike the strength 
and weakness of the apostle’s character, and represents 
in act what was expressed in word at Czesarea Philippi. 
That his conceptions of the Messianic kingdom were 
at first purely Jewish is evident, but the pels are 
never read aright until they are regarded as narratives 
of the training of the disciples to higher conceptions 
of their Master’s Person and work. The Tiibingen 
school ignores this, in order to prove that the twelve 
were Judaizing to the last, even after the gospel h 
been widely preached to the Gentiles. But all the 
evangelists plainly show the preparations for a wider 
view of the gospel on the part of the twelve. Nor is 
there any evidence that the Fourth Gospel seeks to 
present John as more prominent than Peter. Even 
the threefold denial, narrated with varying details in 


h peculiar to Matthew, is| I 


ad|tion’’). He has been called 


ey 
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oh four Gospels, oe Peter in the ope Garett 
an rominence, e special a pearance 0) e risen 
Lord to Peter (1 Cor. xv. 5; xxiv. 34) is a ree- 


ognition of his leadership ; more 
because it is by the very writers w the 
Tiibingen school assume to be anti-Jewish in their 


coloring of the a 

We now pass to the narrative in the Acts of the 
Apostles. The last half of that book is regarded by 
some critics as eer, Paul in too compromising 
an attitude to Jewish Christianity; and the same 
critics object to the earlier half, because it presents 
Peter as too favorable to the Gentiles. But the narra- 
tive is a consistent setting forth of the way in which 
this man, in spite of his Jewish habits and prejudices, 
was led to see the universal scope of the gospel. That 
he proved weak in practising his own avowed prin- 
ciples at Antioch (Gal. ii. 11, 12) shows that this 
was the same Peter depicted in the ; advanced 
in grace and knowledge, but not yet perfect. The per- 
sistent attempt ** to reconstruct not only church history 
but also the New Testament,’’ on the theory of a per- 
manent alienation of these two seems to 


disapproved my Dr. Hatch; but he attaches entirely 
too much weight to the opinions of the critics that up- 


hold this theory. For example: in ue 
question whether Peter ever was at Rome, the Clem- 
entines are introduced. The historical romance con- 
tained in this literature has been used by the Tiibingen 
school as a proof of the sharp antagonism een the 
Jewish and Gentile elements in the po Beye = The 

lementines do exhibit a process of evolution in litera- 
ture, but they do not prove the main point of the 
Tiibingen theory, nor is it certain that Simon Magus 
always represents Paul. Yet the EncycLopapia 
Brrrannica —_ as authorities on Clementines 
only writers of the Tiibingen school, and allows a place 
to the s' on that the passage in Acts viii. 14-24 
is not authentic, but a ‘‘reflex of the later legends 
in which the name of Simon Magus was substituted 
for that of St. Paul as a representative of false Chris- 
tianity.”’ Probably no more groundless theory than 
this has been proposed by skeptical criticism, (An 
English translation of the Clementines with notes by 
the writer of this article will be found in the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, Amer. ed., vol. viii., p. 75-346.) 

The later history of the Apostle Peter has been con- 

ed by the extravagant claim of a twenty-five years’ 
residence at Rome. That he went to Rome toward 
the close of his life, enduring martyrdom there under 
Nero, is exceedingly probable; but he could scarcely 
have been there when Paul wrote his Epistle to the 
Romans (A. D, 58). Nor is it likely that ‘‘ Babylon’’ 
in his own epistle (1 Pet. v. 13) refers to Rome. It 
should be noted that many Protestant scholars, includ- 
ing those of very different eee tendencies, hold 
the opinion that Peter died at Rome. eclesiastical 
tradition is singularly unanimous in supporting the 
main fact. That Peter and Paul were m at the 
same time is also the traditional belief, but for this 
there is not the same amount of patristic evidence. 


t seems quite unlikely that the two apostles ever were 
in Rome at the same time; certainly Paul makes no 
allusion to the presence of Peter 
written from that a. 

The character of Peter is readily understood. ‘* He 
was the strongest and the weakest of the Twelve. He 
had all the excellences and all the defects of a san- 

ine temperament’ (Schaff, ergy d of the Christian 
Church, vol. i., p. 253. Compare the same, pp. 253- 
263, on ‘the Peter of rg s and the Peter of fic- 

“ the apostle of hope, and 
his epistles, written when divine , had matured 
his piety, are full of consolation. his s 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles as w 
epistles, there is a tone of humility in “ 
with the claims that have been conn with the 
primacy assumed to have been transferred from him to 


in any of the epistles 
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the bishops of Rome. The theory of his advance in 
knowledge and _ piety, indicated in the New Testament 
and accepted in this article,‘ accords with the final 
word of exhortation from his pen: ‘‘ But grow in the 


— and knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
hrist’’ (2 Pet. iii. 18, R. Vers.). (M. B. R.) 
P , Episttes or. 1 Prrer. The genuine- 


ness of this letter has only been assailed 


SeeVol. XVIII. by those who have a preconceived the- 


Pgh 710 ory of the origin of the New Testa- 
E ment writi The external authority 
is very strong, reaching back to the sub-apostolic age. 


The internal evidence is equally so, for the coincidence 
of thought and sft el with other & ew (hegeeer i 
writings proves not! against it. (See the various 
theories noticed in digbueeoLor mts BRrIranNIca.) 
It seems to have been written from Babylon, and to 
Christians in Asia Minor. Some think ‘‘ Babylon” is 
a mystical name for Rome, but as the most probable 
date is_A. D. 63, just before the persecution under 
Nero, and as it is unlikely that Peter had visited Rome 
at that date, the term is better understood in its nat- 
ural sense. The contents accord alike with the gospel 
as set forth in the other apostolic writings out with 
the character of the apostle. It should be added that 

passages ri ng the descent of Christ into 
Hades (iii. 18, iv. 6) have occasioned much discussion, 


that at present the possibility of salvation being 
to those who have died without accepting 
is upon these passages by some theolo- 


gians. 

_2 Perer. This epistle presents peculiar difficul- 
ties. Doubts about the genuineness of the Pauline 
epistles are usually of modern origin, but from early 
times this epistle has been ‘‘ disputed ’’ (so Eusebius). 
Jerome refers to doubts, and Calvin (in his commentary 
on this e oe that it was written by one of 
Peter’s iples, by his command. Even those who 
believe that Peter wrote it must confess that ‘‘it is, 
perhaps, the least attested writing of the New Testa- 
ment i is 


RS : 
” (Gloag, Introduction to ic Epistles, p. 
204), va espite the weakness of the early testi- 
, even in the case of this “least attested writing,”’ 
the preponderance ot seiner is in favor of the 

genuineness of the epistle. 
1. The objections.—(1) The want of early testimony ; 
@ the allusion to Paul’s epistles (2 Pet. iii. 16), as a 
implying a late date; (3) the differences in 
style and diction from the first epistle ; (4) the oppo- 
sition to Gnostic errors of a later date than the apos- 
tolic age; (5) especially the striking correspondence 
between chap. ii. and the Epistle of Jade. n regard 
to) it may be remarked that this is purely negative 
mee. After all doubtful allusions are omitted, 
there yet remains strong positive testimony to its gen- 
uineness. The allusion to the epistles of Paul does 
not furnish a strong argument against this epistle. 
reference may be to a few of the former, not to a 
complete collection. Paul had certainly, before the 
earliest date to which this epistle is assigned, written 
several letters to Asia Minor, the region to which this 
letter was addressed. The differences of style between 
this and the first epistle do not seem to be ter 


than those existing in the case of the acknowledged 
Pauline epistles. All arguments from such premises 
are notoriously precarious, especially when the docu- 


ment in question is so brief. The errors combated 
are not necessarily those of a later age than that of the 
es. The correspondences with the Epistle of 

ude present the most serious difficulty. The current 
of — now sets in favor of the view that the 
Epistle of Jude was earlier, and that this letter is de- 


t on that. But many holding this view still 
accept Second Peter as genuine. pal pry 
2. Evidence of Genuineness.—(1) The similarity of 


style and sentiment to the First Epistle, notwithstand- 
ing the acknowledged differences. (2) The similarity 
to the speeches of Peter recorded in the Acts of the 
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Apostles. (3) The high character of the letter itself. 
(4) The superiority to the writings of a later age. On 
this rock most of the destructive orbit desttoss 
itself. (5) The fact that it claims to be written by 
Peter, and the moral impossibility of such a document 
being the work of a wilfal forger ; this argument de- 
rives additional strength from the reference to the 
transfiguration (chap. 1. 17, 18), and the words ‘‘ we 
did not follow cunningly devised fables’? (chap. i. 16). 
Despite the lack of early testimony and its omission 
from the Syriac version, (6) There is a general recogni- 
tion of its genuineness and canonicity in those ages 
when such questions became prominent. (7) Were it 
the product of a later age there would be more posi- 
tive evidence of rio from that age; for example, 
the cular form of heresy against which it was 
aimed would be readily recognized in some error prev- 
alent in the second century. But no such identification 
is possible. (8) No motive for forging such a letter 
can be discovered. (9) While the “subjective test’’ 
in itself proves nothing, yet in view of all the above 
considerations the practical value of. the epistle to 
Christian people for so many generations has much 
weight in determining whether it should be classed 
with the other New Testament books. It ought not 
to be classed with them, if its claims respecting itself 
are false. 

3. The epistle seems to have been addressed to the 
same circle of readers in Asia Minor as the First 
Epistle (2 Pet. iii. 1), and to this view no objection 
can be raised, if the genuineness be accepted. The 
errors it combats were those that might be naturally 
developed in the region and among the people for 
whom the First Epistle was designed. iPaseontng 
is implied in one letter, heresy in the other; but this 
does not involve a different circle of readers, nor does 
it make against the genuineness of the later epistle. 

4. The design of the epistle is twofold: (1) to warn 
against error and the teachers of it; (2) to exhort the 
readers to advance in holiness. ‘This appears in the 
closing paragraph (chap. ili. 17, 18), as well as in the 
structure of the epistle. hile we cannot definitely 
identify the false teachers referred to, it is still more 
difficult to identify them as the errorists of a later age. 
A number of the New Testament epistles indicate 
incipient heresies, and the growth of error has always 
been rapid. It should be noticed that the correspond- 
ence with the Epistle of Jude is in the description of 
the false teachers (2 Pet. ii.). ‘ 

It enunciates no specifically new teaching, breathes 
the spirit of the apostle whose name it bears, and 
furnishes a fitting valedictory of the venerable man 
who was awaiting the martyrdom predicted by his 
Master (John xxi. 18, 19). (M. B. R.) 

P. RMANN, Aveusr (1822-1878), a German 

eographer, was born at Bleicherode, April 18, 1822. 
He was educated at Nordhausen and in 1839 entered 
the geographical institute at Potsdam, where he 
assisted in preparing Bergham’s Physical Atlas and 
also prepared the maps of A. Von Humboldt’s Asie 
Centrale. In 1845 he went to reer to. super- 
intend A. Keith Johnson's edition of the Physical 
Atlas. In 1847 he established himself in London, and 
contributed geographical articles to various publica- 
tions. In 1854 he returned to Germany and took 
charge of Justus Perthes’ poverap hice! Institute at 
Gotha. Here he founded his monthly Mittheilungen, 
which still remains the highest authority in current 
geographical literature. His activity was not confined 
to gathering, condensing, and criticising the researches 
of travellers. He directed and promoted the explora- 
tion of the less known parts ofthe earth, especially 
Africa and the Polar regions. His maps are of the 
highest excellence. In 1876 he visited the United 
States. He died by his own hand at Gotha, Sept. 25, 


1878. 
PETERS, Curistian Avcust Frrepricn (1806- 
1880), a German astronomer, was born at Hamburg, 
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Sept. 7, 1806. In 1826 he was employed at the Altona 
Observatory, and in 1833 was made assistantat the Ham- 
Ikowa near St. Pete: 


at 

es in re to the motion of the fixed stars 
obtained for him admission to the St. Petersburg 
Academy. These investigations he continued to the 
end of his life. In 1849 he was made professor at 
Kiénigsberg and in 1854 director of the Altona Observ- 
atory. Here also he became editor of the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten, of which 58 volumes appeared 
under his direction. In 1872 the observatory was re- 
moved to Kiel, where Peters was made also professor 
in the university. Here he died May 8, 1880. 

PETERS, Curisttan Henry FREDERICK, astron- 
omer, was born at Coldenbiittel, Schleswig, Sept. 9, 
1813. After,graduating at the University of Berlin he 
was employed in astronomical work at Copenhagen and 
Gottingen. In 1838 he set out on scientific explora- 
tions which extended from Sicily to Palestine. In 
1843 he was made astronomer at Naples, but having 
taken part in the revolutionary movement of 1848 he 
afterwards went to Constantinople. After the Crimean 
war he removed to the United States and was fora 
time connected with the Coast Survey. In 1858 he 
was made professor of mathematics and astronomy at 
Hamilton College, at Clinton, N. Y., where he took 
charge of the observatory, now called Litchfield Observ- 
atory. Some of his labors here have been noted 
under Hamitton CoLLEeGE, to whose reputation he 
has greatly contributed. He also was prominent in the 
observation of the total solar eclipse of Aug. 7, 1869, 
at Des Moines, and had charge of the expedition sent 
to New Zealand by the U. 8. government to observe 
the transit of Venus, Dec. 9, 1874. Owing to his skil- 
ful management his party was the only one which had 
entire success, having secured 237 photographs of the 
pores. He is widely known as a discoverer of as- 
terol 

His brother, WinHetmM Kart Harrwie Perers 
pages noted as a traveller and zodlogist, was 
born at Coldenbiittel, April 22, 1815. After studying 
medicine at eee and Berlin, he first investi- 
gated the fauna of the Mediterranean, and was ap- 

inted assistant to the Anatomical Institute at Berlin, 
= 1842 - went to ye = then undertook a scien- 
tific exploration of the Portuguese possessions in 
Africa. Returning to Berlin in 1848 he was made 
prosector, afterwards professor extraordinary and in 
1857 professor of zodlogy and director of the zodlogi- 
cal collections. Under his care these were 
the first rank. His chief work is styrene 25 
liche Reise nach Mozambique (5 vols., 1852-68). His 
contributions to comparative anatomy, philology, and 
the natural sciences were valuable. He died at Ber- 
lin, April 20, 1883. 

P RS, Ricwarp (1744-1828), jurist, was born 
near Philadelphia, June 22, 1744. His father, Wil- 
liam Peters, held several judicial offices. The son 
graduated at what is now the University of Pennsyl- 
yania in 1761, and was admitted to the bar in 1763. 
He commanded a company of provincial troops in 1775, 
and was made secretary of the Con; ional Board o: 
War in 1776. He detected and exposed Benedict 
Arnold’s embezzlement of funds while in command at 
weep In 1781 Peters resigned from the 
Board of War and was soon elected to Congress. He 
was afterwards speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and of the State Senate. In 1785 he visited England 
and assisted in securing the act of succession for the 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America. In 1792 he was made judge of the U. 8. Dis- 
trict Court of Pennsylvania and held this office till his 
death, Aug. 22, 1828. He was noted as a wit and was 
a practical farmer. His country-seat at Belmont is 
now included in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 

His son, RicHarp Perers (1780-1 848), was reporter 
of the U. 8. Supreme Court for many years and pub- 


on 
-| monly known as ** Parson Peters,’’ was 


raised to | D 


ae 
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lished 18 volumes of Reports, besides condensations and 


PETERS, SamvuEL ANDREW (1735-1826), com- 
born at He- 
phew 


bron, Conn., Dee. 12, 1735. He was a 
or whom see 


of Hugh Peters, Cromwell’s Sap 
the Encycropapia Brrrannica. Urey at 
Yale College in 1757, went to Europe and took orders 
in the Church of England in 1760. Returning to 
Connecticut he had charge of churches at Hartford 
and Hebron. During the agitation which preceded 
the revolution Peters offended his segues the 
political letters he sent to England and New Y In 
1774 he was radely driven out and went to Boston and 
thence to England. His satirical Ganeral History of 
Connecticut ndon, 1781) provoked loud remon- 
strance in that State. It has republished several 
times and even defended as a sober history (see Me- 
Cormick's edition, N. Y., 1877), though it seems more 
like the a ner talk of a spiteful humorist. It is 
the chief pa wey, ae the current fiction about the 
Connecticut Blue Laws. (See Brux Laws.) In 1794 
Peters was chosen bishop of Vermont, acce the 
office and wrote an episcopal letter to the church 
but was refused consecration by the Archbishop o 
Canterbury. He returned to erica in 1805 and 
published a Hi of the Rev. Hugh Peters (1807), 
in which vanity, family aries, his Dy cnr f 
recklessness in to facts are iran fy Hs 

At the age of eighty he made a journey to Minnesota 
to prosecute some land claims. He died in New York 
city, April 19, 1826. 

BURG, a city of Virginia, in Dinwiddie 
county, is on the S. bank of the Appomattox River, 
s com “* «! inert: The — of the river — 

y mark the of tidewater and navigation, thoug! 
flatboats are used above. Sarge vessels receive cargoes 
of tobacco at City. Point at the mouth of the Appo- 
mattox, 12 miles below. 0 connect the 
city with Richmond, Norfolk, and other places, Pe- 
tersburg has a court-house, government building (in- 
cluding custom-house and post-office), 6 
sides savings banks, a daily and 3 w: ly newspapers, 
25 churehes, several schools, both public and_ private, 
a theatre, and 2 public libraries. Its ind works 
comprise foundries, cotton- and flour-mills, and tobacco- 
factories. The city is well built and has good natural 
drain: It is lighted with gas and has water-works 
and a fine park. e town was laid out in 1733 by 
Col. William Byrd and was incorporated in 1748. 
uring the revolutionary war it was twice occupied 
by British troops. During the second war with Great 

ritain it obtained the name “* Cockade City,’’ from 
the ardor of its volunteers. In the war of secession 
it attained still ter prominence, as it was the last 


stronghold of the Southern Conf . After the 
various attempts to Richmond from the north 
and east had 


iled, Gen. aaa poi after the battle 
of Cold Harbor (g. v.), determined to seize Petersburg. 
On June 12, 1864, the army of the Potomac crossed 
the James River below City Point, but the attack on 
the works was delayed until the 15th. Gen. W. F. 
Smith then ed in capturing some , and 
on the next day Generals Ha 4 le cap- 
tured more. But Gen. Beauregard, in command of 
the Confederates, maintained his hold of the city and 
strengthened its inner line of defences. The army of 
the Potomac now invested the city and the Weldon 
Railroad was torn up by cavalry. On June 25th Gen. 
Burnside, at the suggestion of Col. Pleasants, whose 
regiment was composed of Pennsylvania miners, au- 
thorized the construction of a mine under the enemy’s 
works. The mine was ready July 23d, but the exp 

sion was delayed until 5 A.M. on July 30, when it 
made a crater 100 ft. long and 20 ft. deep. The Union 
batteries began a vigorous cannonade a division 
cates asf entered the crater, but its co com- 
mander left the troops to themselves, and most of ther 


no law abri 
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were coutere The siege was prolonged until Grant 
resumed active operations against Lee's army in the 
following March. After Sheridan’s victory at Five 
Fo saw that he must evacuate Petersburg, and 
Gen. Grant entered it on April 3d. The surrender at 
Appomattox followed on April 9th. Several years were 
required to restore Petersburg to its former prosperity, 
but its trade eventually increased beyond its former 


limits. Its poneaaon in 1880 was 21,656. 
PETIGRU, James Louis (1789-1863), the leading 


opponent of nullification in South Carolina, was born 
in Abbeville co., 8. C., “94 10, 1789. Graduating at 
Columbia College in 1809, he was admitted to the 2 et 
and became a prominent lawyer at Charleston. He 
adhered to the Federal party, and when the opposite 
views swept over the State and were pushed to their 
extreme in_n on secession he remained 
faithful. His energy and eloquence did not avail to 
stem the tide, but he was called by the Legislature to 
codify the laws of the State. After the secession of 
the State he was engaged in this work, and completed 
it shortly before his death at Charleston, March 9, 


1863. 
PETITION, : psi or. The right of pasneing 
the government, as existing in Amer- 
eee pote ican political institutions, was derived 
wy x from the system of England, where it 
had become established as an incident 
of the advance towards popular government, and 
pont into our colonial system, and thence into the 
Jonstitution of the United States and those of the 
States of the Union with little change. In the original 
frame of the Constitution of the United States no 
mention was made of the right of petition, but the 
First Amendment provides that Congress shall make 
ng the right of the people epges d to 
assemble, to ea the government for a redress 
of grievances. Four States have substantially fol- 


lowed the form adopted in the Constitution of the 


United States as above given. In seven States the 
xpression redress of grievances is omitted and the 
is stated as that to petition, by address or remon- 
strance, the government or any department thereof. 
In one State it is to petition government on all mat- 
ters, and in another to petition on any subject. In six 
States the object of petition is stated as the redress of 
grievances or other purposes. In sixteen States it is 
as follows: “to consult for the common good, to in- 
struct representatives, and to petition the Legilabare 
for redress of Feo cng 5 
The right of petition has commonly been associated 
bg that of menting for ge ag Ne as to Bea gee 
public Interest, but never has mn regi as 
limited to the case of the transmission to the govern- 
ment of the results of popular deliberation in_public 
assemblies, but on the contrary has been treated as an 
individual right as well as one appertaining to collect- 
ive bodies of citizens. It will be observed that in the 
largest number of States the provision as to the redress 
of grievances is associated with one that secures to the 
citizen the right to instruct his representatives, and 
that in several of the States there is no definition of the 
euidonts to which such petitions should relate, but the 
t is indefinitely extended by such expressions as, 
pee pres, or ‘‘upon all matters,’ or ‘‘any 
ile the right to make known one’s grievances to 
the judicial branch of the government and to its ex- 
ecutive officers is undoubtedly embraced in these con- 
stitutional provisions, the main object they had in 
view was to regulate the intercourse of the people with 
their representatives in the legislative body, for while 
the would, presumably, provide for the re- 
dress of the citizen, as it cigacied the other branches 
of the ment, the intercourse with that body was 
«quired to be placed under the protection of the con- 
stitution to which it was subject. At the present day 
the right of petition is understood as a right of the 


o 


be 
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citizen to make known to the legislative body his wants 
as an individual or as a member of the community, 

Notwithstanding the fact that in representative 
popular apenas the legislative body is habitually 
composed of the representatives of distinct geographical 
districts, that would suggest that the communication 
between the citizen sad the Legislature should take 
place through the representative of the particular dis- 
trict of which such citizen is an inhabitant, still the 
right to communicate directly with the legislative 
body is habitually recognized, which is consistent with 
the idea that the Legislature acts as a unit, whatever 
= be the constitution of its parts. 

In the United States the right of petition to legis- 
lative bodies has become so completely interwoven with 
the habits and ideas of the people that it has seldom 
been made the subject of discussion and criticism. Yet 
an instance has occurred in the history of the country 
where the right was involved in heated controversy. 
The right of petition to Congress was brought into 

uestion as involved with the anti-slavery agitation in 
the United States. It was conceded that Congress 
had no direct authority to contro) the condition of 
slavery within the States that composed the Union. 
Within the District of Columbia, the seat of govern- 
ment of the United States, embracing a very limited ter- 
ritory derived by cession from the States of Maryland 
and Virginia, slavery existed at the time of the cession 
and continued to exist as a legal institution until finally 
abolished as a consequence of” the war of the rebellion. 
It was not seriously denied that Congress had authority 
to control the institution within that District, but the 
osition was taken that it would be a breach of public 
aith to abolish slavery within that District while the 
States of Maryland and Virginia, from whom it was 
derived, still continued to maintain the institution. 
The question of the right of Con to interfere to 
prohibit or limit thé slave-trade between the States, 
and the introduction of slaves within the Territories of 
the United States for the purpose of holding them in 
slavery in such Territories, was debated from the 
standpoint of opposite views as to the construction of 
the Constitation of the United States. The contro- 
versy as to the proper censtruction of the Constitution 
turned upon the question whether the government of 
the United States was to be regarded as a sovereign 
national government, limited as to the subjects over 
which that sovereignty might be exercised, or whether 
it represented an aggregate of delegated powers that 
could not be calataet bayous the particular subjects to 
which it was limited. The Supreme Court of the 
United States had adhered to the construction of these 
powers that rested upon the conception of a national 
sovereignty, but the adherents of slavery, the domi- 
nant party in Congress, still held doctrines that ex- 
cluded Congress trom all action relating to slavery, 
affecting its existence within the States, the Territories, 
or the District of Columbia. 

The policy of the Yr poee of slavery centred 
upon the limitation and final abolition of slavery within 
the District of Columbia as a step preliminary to its 
ultimate extinguishment throughout the United 
States. With this end in view petitions were presented 
to Con seeking the exercise of its powers to this 
end. ‘These petitions asked that the slave-trade existing 
in the District should be abolished, that slavery in the 
District might be abolished, and for the adoption of a 
variety of public measures all tending to the ultimate 
extinguishment of slavery. : 

At first these petitions were respectfully received by 
Congress, but immediately laid upon the table without 
reference or consideration. In 1836 this considerate 
method of dealing with petitions of this class was 
deemed unsatisfactory by the friends of slavery and a 
more emphatic expression of disapprobation on the 

art of Uongians of this line of agitation demanded. 
Ir. Calhoun, in the Senate, moved the rejection of a 
petition for the suppression of the slave-trade and the 
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emancipation of the slaves within the District upon the 
ground that Congress had no jurisdiction over the 
subject, but this motion was not carried. for 
governmental forms, inseparable from free institutions, 
still continued to moderate the counsels of the majority 
of although in entire sym with the 
a pursued by the friends of slavery. 

next step taken to defeat the objects of the pe- 
titioners was a resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives that all petitions ing to slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should be referred to a select com- 
mittee who should be i to report that Con- 
gress had no constitutional authority to interfere in 
any way with the institution of slavery in any of the 
8 and that it ought not so to interfere in the Dis- 
trict, use it baw 1 be a violation of the public 
faith, unwise, impolitic, and dangerous to the Union, 
and whose duty it should be to ish the reasons for 
such conclusions. The select committee was appointed 
and reported that all petitions, memorials, pengeasiee, 
or papers relating in any ge A to the subject of slavery, 
or the abolition of slavery, should, without either being 
printed or referred, be laid upon the table. This re- 
port and resolution were adopted by an overwhelming 
vote. The following year, 1837, this resolution was 
in substance re-enacted by the Hose of Representa- 
tives. The next Congress affirmed and strengthened 
the position thus assumed, the House of Representa- 
tives resolving that all petitions, memorials, and 
fic touching the abolition of slavery, or the buying, 
selling, or transferring of slaves in any State, District, 
or Territory of the United States should be laid upon 
the table without being debated, printed, read, or re- 
ferred, and that no further action whatever should be 
had thereon. 

This action of the House of Representatives was re- 
‘arog as needing explanation, and accordingly at a 

riod an explanatory resolution was adopted by 
the House of Representatives. The necessity for some 
explanation of the position assumed by the House was 
obvious. The people of the United States had been 
accustomed to regard the right of petition as an inci- 
dent of representative pop’ government that was 
essential to its maintenance, and any jon upon 
thatright, when brought fully tothe Pe euirwendoteteal: 
ing, would tend to the injury o the cause in the 
interest of which it was undertaken. The slave policy 
could only be maintained by co-operation on the part 
of representatives whose constituencies had no direct 
interest in the institution of slavery, —s the event 
that the choice had to be made between institution 
and the dismemberment or crippling of the national 
vernment, would adhere to the Union although the 
estruction of slavery might be the consequence, 
considerations im 
the necessity of placing 
able light. 

The explanatory resolutions denied the jurisdiction 
of Con over the institution in the States and 
affirmed that the petitions introduced for the abolition 
of slavery in the District and against the removal of 
slaves from one State to another were part of a plan 
set on foot to affect the institution of slavery in the 
several States, and thus indirectly to destroy the insti- 
tution within those States ; chat Congress cannot right- 
fully do that indiree‘ly which it cannot do directly ; 
that the agitation of the subject of slavery in the Dis- 
trict or the Territories, with a view of disturbing or 
overthrowing that institution in the several States, was 


Such 
upon the majority in Congress 
eir action in the most favor- 


— the spirit and meaning of the Constitution and 
a breach of public faith ; that the Constitution rests on 
the principle of equality among the States, and Con- 
gress had no right to discriminate for or against their 
respective institutions with the view of abolishing the 
one or These recitals were 
followed i a resolution declaring that all attempts on 
the part of Congress to abolish slavery in the Dstrict 


of Columbia or the Territories, or to discriminate be- 


romoting the other. 


Se 
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tween the institutions of the several States in the 
manner indicated in the foregoing — are in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, destructive the funda- 

and Baned 


mental principle on which the Union 

the jurisdiction of It finally h 
any petition, memorial, proposition, or paper touching 
or relating in any way, to any extent whatever, to 
slavery or the abolition thereof, should on the presenta- 
tion thereof, without any further action th be 
laid upon the table without being debated, printed, or 
referred. The subsequent action upon pee of 
this class went a step further, declaring such pe- 
titions should not be received or entertained in any 
way whatever. 

t is noticeable that the action of Congress that has 
been referred to proceeded ng by step to unsettle and 
deny the right o ition to the national legislature as 
it regarded the subject of slavery in the United St 
and exhibits a hesitation in taking the extreme grou 
that was ultimately reached upon that subject. At 
first it seemed sufcient to lay all petitions on that 
subject upon the table, thus recegnining the right of 
their presentation and the duty of their reception, 
giving expression to the disapprobation of Co 
of the measures peepee e such petitions. e 
next step was that they should not be printed or re- 
ferred, but at once be laid upon the table, still leaving 
the duty of receiving them itted, but providing that 
they should neither be brought into consideration nor 
disseminated by printing. A further step was that 
they should not be read, thus closing the ears of Con- 
gress, as a legislative body, to matters deemed of ee 
public importance by large bodies of the people whom 
that body had assumed to represent. It only remained 
to declare that such petitions should not be received to 
complete the denial of a fundamental tenet of liberty, 
and that step was at last taken. i 

The history of the events thus briefly stated is of 
interest not only in characterizing the nature and ten- 
dencies of the institution of slavery in its effect upon 
the principles of liberal government, but aoc cog 
dangers that may at any time threaten the right o 
petition when material interests are sufficiently 
and opposed to the principles of social order. 
right is in effect the right of communication between 
the sovereign people of a representative popular gov- 
ernment and the persons sel by them to embody 
their convictions and desires in pore laws, and cannot 
be denied without subverting the proper relations be- 
tween the public authority and the agents for its exer- 
cise. Assume a state of things in which the majority 
of the ple of a popular government concur in a 
certain line of policy, or of opinion as to the effect of 
certain laws, and the immediate representatives of that 
majority refuse to give attention to the representations 
of the minority, and a case is presented that contra- 
dicts the principles upon which not only popular repre- 
sentation in government sepen but the very security 
of popular liberty. Should the representatives of the 
people misapprehend or intentionally di the 
sentiments or interests of the majority of the people 
pf represent, to affirm that such majority may 
exe tuded from presenting such sentiments and interests 
directly and formally to the body assuming to repre- 
sent it, is to contradict the plainest dictates of common 
sense. It is equally unreasonable that a minority of 
the people should be excluded from formal communi- 
cation to the representative body, for rational govern- 
ment implies a comparison of opposite and divergent 
opinions, and to shut out any res of opin- - 
ion is to y the balance of the system. It may be 
said that the sae of mer yo a =es oO < 
importance since the policy o uent elections o 
representatives has been ado ted, and that the elective 
act covers all that was intended to be secured unde 


strong 
That 


r the 
ight of petition, Such a suggestion is in harmo 

with the oxisting tendency to replace rational meth 

by technical devices, and is not strengthened by what 


ae 
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n cageda in the pion nga of the elective system in 

and else “eae son ry pm is means of 
t, while the right of communicatin 
with the legislative noe is means of directing that 
agent in the discharge of his duty. To affirm that the 
right to select an agent tends to displace the right to 
direct him when selected, is neither consonant with 
logic or common sense. The tendency of the elective 
system in highly composite communities and govern- 
ments a to be in the direction of integrating the 
pasarial interests of the community in the formation 
of a public policy with especial reference to some 
exigency in public affairs that for the time being dis- 
places other interests however important. blic 
agents selected with reference to a particular exigency, 
and as the exponents of a particular policy, espe- 
cially when that policy is on material interests, 
are likely to need all available modes of communica- 
tion with their constituencies in order to know the 
state of opinion and feeling on other than material 

terests. 


in 
The press has important functions in keeping in mind 
the aspirations and wishes of the people, but represents 
publie opinion in an indirect and reflex way only, while 
the Sore mem and remonstrance to the legisla- 
may be made, and commonly are made, the 

ive opinion and sentiment. If the 
morals and humanity of a community ought to have 
any place in an ¢ zed system of legislation, that 
must be assigned in the means of communication 
etween the ive body and collective bodies of 
citizens. The right of petition thus stands as the ex- 
ponent of the conscience and aspirations of the com- 
oye t teae as of its neglected interests, material 


seneeiig then that there is reason for maintaining 
the right of. 


petition, as essential to sustaining the 

peor ge relations between the agents of government 
the governed, and the effect upon that right of 

the action induced by the slavery agitation is of prac- 
tical nee. It is evident that right was denied, 


importa 

at first in substance and afterwards in form, to those 
who sought to express their convictions as to the social 
character of slavery to Co That denial took 
on two oemons & - a test Cenerem was asked to 
that which it had no authority to do; and, second, 
what was sought would occasion a breach of the 
ic faith pledged to the States of the Union that 
sustained the institution of slavery. That Congress 
had authority to act on the representations made to it 
of the social evils arising from slavery, even in the 
cannot be denied with any reason. If it ap- 
ared to Congress that the institution of slavery as it 
existed in the States was detrimental to the interests 
of the whole Union, it had authority under the Consti- 
tution to frame articles of amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to be submitted to the States for ratification, which 
if receiving the assent of three-fourths of the States 
would become part of the Constitution and would be com- 
petent to inhibit slavery within the States. Whether 
the case presented by the petitions on the subject of 
slavery was such as to for the exercise of that 
power was a ion for consideration af Congress, 
and if it had the right to consider that subject it was 

its duty to receive petitions in relation to it. 

Placing the impropriety of the consideration of what 
was asked by the petitions upon the ground that it 
would be a breach of public faith to the slave States 

admitting that Congress the 


ue 


is necessary to be maintained on the ground of 
public faith, the residue of the people and States shall 
not be permitted to oppose that conclusion by means 


Vou. 1V.—m 


not claimed that attention to the representations of the 
aprooaies of slavery would directly operate as a breach 
of the public faith, but that it would indirectly have 
that effect. The poe taken was that the agitation 
of the question of the abolition of slavery endangered 
the institution, although in what form that danger was 
to be realized was not stated among the reasons given 
for the action of Congress. The exclusion of the 
petitions was based upon .a purpose to suppress the 
agitation of the slave gnestien, which means the sup- 
pression of the right of public discussion of the bear- 
ing of public measures. It was not claimed at that 
day that the methods of agitation implied anything 
beyond popular discussion, and, therefore, agitation 
meant discussion and nothing more. The question is 
resolved to the simple inquiry whether the right of 
petition may with propriety be denied as a means of 
suppressing discussions on public questions where such 
discussion may possibly, in some indirect way, entail 
changes on the condition of some section of the coun- 
try by which it is regarded as undesirable, and in this 
form of statement needs no elucidation. It is a no- 
ticeable fact that the States that took part, through 
their representatives, in this effort to suppress the 
freedom of discussion of public affairs are the same 
States that vehemently opposed the Alien and Sedition 
laws upon the ground that they sought to suppress the 
freedom of speech and of the press. 

The action of the House of Representatives in thus 
rp says to receive petitions coming from the people 
of the United States must be weighed by the provis- 
ions of the first article of amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which declares the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and petition the gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances. the term “‘ griev- 
ances,’’ as here used, was borrowed from the history of 
early times when abe peas having no hand in itive 
the laws, if aggrieved by laws unsuited to their condi- 
tion and wants, pes the attitude of supplicants to 
the law-making eyed for that which they deemed 
to be for their good, and the subjects of their requests 
were termed grievances where they complained of bad 
laws or asked the enactment of good ones. With the 
progress of liberal ideas this privilege of communicat- 
ing with the law-making power came to be recognized 
as aright that might be claimed under the principles 
determining the nature and sanctions of government 
as adjusted to the needs of social man. Still further 
progress in the right understanding of governmental 
principles found the right derived from the fact that 
the people were the source of all public authority, 
which could not exist without their authorization or 
permission, and therefore were entitled to make known 
their desires to those who were intrusted with the 
formation of laws. 

The Bill of Rights, which is a fixed feature of all 
the American constitutions and was derived from the 
institutions and ideas of England, as the product of 
popular revolution in that country, perpetuates the 
ri ht of petition as a fundamental right incident to the 
relations between the agents of government and the 
people. By comparing together the various forms in 
which this right is recognized in the constitutions of 
the various States and comparing them with the Con- 
stitution of the United States, it is made clear that the 
term grievances is used in no narrow or technical sense 
but as comprehending all that may be within the 
authority of the law-making power to promote the well- 
being of the citizen. a es 

It has never been supposed that a legislative body 
deriving its powers from a written constitution embody- 
ing the Bill of Rights, as the —— of the prin- 
ciples of liberty that should be the foundation of all 
governmental authority exercisable, could decline to 
exercise the powers enjoined by it or do that which it 
prohibits for any prudential reason whatever without 
an infraction of the obligations imposed by it. Where 
one clause of the bill secures the right of nopular dis- 
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cussion and another that of petition to the legislative 
body the boldest conceivable infraction of its require- 
ments would be where the right of petition was denied 
for the purpose of stifling public discussion. The right 
of petition as stated from its historic and constitutional 
sources implies that appeal to the reason of man can 
never be detrimental to the true interests of govern- 
ment or society, although appeals to popular passion, 
that are less apt to attract attention and receive re- 
straint, may entail the greatest evils upon governments 
and communities. 

See Greeley’s American Conflict; J. Q. Adams’s 8 hes 
eee Globe (1837-42), and SLAVERY in this 
we . 


(A. J. W.) 

PETOFT, Sanpox or ALEXANDER (1822-1849), a 
Hungarian poet, was born at Kis-kérés, Dec. 31, 1822. 
He was sent to various schools, but his restless dispo- 
sition led him to become a soldier and then a strollin 
player. In 1843 his poems in the sovmpapain atu 
notice, and soon a collection of them appeared. They 
depicted the light and shade of peasant life, and he 
has been well called the Robert Burns of Hungary. 
Among his noted productions are The Hammer of 
Village we: the epic Hero Janos (1845); the 
drama, Tiger and Hyena (1846), and several novels. 
Tn 1848 he led the young men of Pesth in the move- 
ment for Hungarian independence, to which his na- 
tional songs powerfally contributed. He was after- 
wards adjutant to Gen. Bem, and in the battle of 
Segesvar, July 31, 1849, he was seen for the last time. 
In 1882 a statue of him by Huszar was erected in 
Budapest. His poems were translated into English by 
Sir J. Bowring (1866), and there have been many Ger- 


man translations, 


PETROLEUM. This industry, during the years 
SeeVol. XVIII 1883 to 1888, has undergone numerous 
719° (p. 726 2nd important changes. It was during 
Km. Rep). this period that the vast accumulations 
reached their highest, the stocks in the 
tanks and pipe-lines during the year 1884 reaching a 
total of 40,000,000 barrels. The total production of 
crude petroleum during the same year was about 
25,000,000 barrels, nearly 2,000,000 barrels of which 
were added to the already urdensome supply above 
und. Drilling operations continued unchecked an 
it became a serious question what disposition could be 
made of the oil. Daring the summer of 1887 the 
roducers organized under the name of the ucers’ 
tective Association, for the p of restrictin, 
the production of oil and to restrict the drilling o 
new wells. As the average cost of oil to the producer 
is $1.17 per barrel, such a course was considered abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent a continuance of serious 
losses. The plan adopted contemplated the reduction 
of production fully 17,000 barrels per day, and it was 
believed that this course would in a short time bring 
about such a change in the statistical situation that 
the market price of crude oil would advance and in 
future insure a profit to the producer. The term of 
this agreement was one year from November 1, 1887. 
Under this agreement the production was i 
and drilling operations were suspended. Stocks were 
reduced an areas of fully 600,000 barrels per month, 
but the price of the product did not show the improve- 
ment was hoped for, owing to speculative opera- 
tions on the several exchanges. ere was, neverthe- 
less, an improvement in the price, and the full effects 
of the movement were beginning to be manifest as 
the term of what became popularly known as “ 
shut-down agreement’”’ neared its close. 

The most prolific oil-field yet developed is what is 
known as the Bradford field, which lies in the upper 
part of McKean co., Pa,, and occupies a small por- 
tion of Cattaraugus co.; N. Y. This field has pro- 
duced a total of 150,000,000 barrels of crude petro- 
leum during the past twenty years. The greatest pro- 


d | believed that petroleum may be found in near! 


the | fined petroleum, 


day. The number of wells drilled in this field during 
reached 3,803, and the total number 


although some of the fields show a more steady 
duction. The production of the Bradford field in 
1887 had declined to 7,700,000 barrels. The maximum 
daily production of the bee wd field was 24,000 


was 18,000 barrels in Se 2 
Grove, 40,000 barrels in August, 1882; of Thorn 
Creek, 15,600 barrels in November, 1884. These 
fields have played an important part in the history of 
petroleum, although others of smaller luction ex- 
erted an influence on the speculative market altogether 
out of proportion to their importance. Ven 
county, where oil was first veinpad ty Col. BE. L. Drake 
in 1859, has produced about 60,000,000 barrels. But- 
ler and Clarion counties have together produced about 
70,000,000 barrels. These comprise the princi 
fields from which comes the oil that produces the 
burning oil, or kerosene, of commerce. 

The oil district known as the Franklin field produces 
an oil distinct in character and one which is not taken 
into account in the statistics of production of the 
Pennsylvania fields. It is a heavy oil of low cold test 
which is used for the manufacture of superior 
of lubricating oil. Its ave price is about $4 per 
barrel at the wells. The wells in this field produce 
less than 10,000 "ya month, the average per 
well not exceeding one-half barrel t pe! es The wells 
in West Virginia also produce an oil of a heavy gravity 
used exclusively in the manufacture of superior 
of eign | oils, The product of these fields is not 
counted in the tables giving the statistics of produc- 
tion, consumption, ete. Important discoveries 
of petroleum have also been made in Wyoming Terri- 
tory and in several of the Southern States, and it is 
ly every 
State. The wells in California produce oil of a quality 
similar to the Bradford oil and in quantity sufficient to 
supply the requirements of the entire Pacific coast of 
the United States. 

The oil-fields of Ohio have been developed since 
1885 and pipe-lines have been laid and immense 
tanks erected. The oil is inferior to that from the 
wells in Pennsylvania, but the wells are more prolific 
and the producers continue to drill wells though the 
price realized for the ae is only 15 cents # ne bar- 
rel. The principal fields in this State are in the vicin- 
ity of the city of Lima, and in North Baltimore, Wood 
county. The Ohio oil, owing to its low cost, is used 
as fuel to generate steam in the burning of brick and 
in some metallurgical operations. It has been found 
more economical than coal and its use as fuel is extend- 
ing. A pipe-line has been constructed from the Lima 
field to the city of Chicago, which has a capacity for 
supplying that city with 9000 barrels daily of the 
liquid fuel. he transport of petroleum was formerly 
confined to railway vessels, but the fear from explosion 
has been found to be groundless and 5 ps are 
enged in serving both crude and re- 

teamships and sailing vessels have 
been constructed to carry petroleum in bulk. In their 
hulls are fitted iron tanks which coniby the entire 
space between decks, into which the oil is pumped 
direct from the reservoirs at the refineries. Arrivin 
at its destination, the ship is ed by po 
steam-pumps in one-fifth of the time meguines 6 un- 
load a vessel of similar size loaded with the oil in bar- 


now regularly en 


in was in the year 1881, when the enormous total | rels, 


Market Value.—The price of crude petroleum has 
varied greatly. The highest price realized was $20 per 
barrel d the first five months following the date 
of drilling the first well by Col. Drake in 1859. The 
production, however, soon exceeded the demand, and 
there bank at neg tre: ah ge sgh Seine a 
storage, the price ined rapidly and reac! the 
lowest point in November, 1861, when oil was sold at 
the wells at 5 cents per barrel. As improved methods 
for refining the oil were invented the demand increased 
and the price advanced, reaching $14 per barrel in 
July, 1864. This was in the early history of the 
industry. During the last eight years, while the fluc- 
tuations have at times been sudden, the range of prices 
has been within narrower limits and values have been 
for the most part governed by the usual trade condi- 
tions. § ion on the petroleum exchanges has 
at times governed prices and caused depression in 
values despite decreasing stocks, increasing consump- 
tion, and restricted production. Thus, during the first 
half’ of the 1888 the price of crude petroleum 
has Seeded nme than mn, the year when the 
stocks were Sree and the uction much larger. 
Table I. gives the highest and lowest prices per barrel 
of 42 ns in each year, and the month when such 
prices obtained : 


TABLE I,—Highest and Lowest Price. 
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Highest. Month. Lowest 
waeg ty Ast November.........  .05 
2.00 January......... -10 
4.00 January... 2.00 
14.00 February .......... 3.75 
10.00 August ..... 004 4.00 
. 5.00 December........ 1.65 
4.00 Tune .....6.. 1.50 
5.50 January... 1.80 
7.00 December .. * 
4.90 
5.15 
- 4.10 
3.05 
- 1,90 
1.65 
4,234 
3.70 
1.863 
1.283 
1,248 
1.014 
1.36 
1.24 
1.158 
1.124 
91% 
54 
1.00 


Table IT. gives the average market price of crude 


Year. Month. Highest. | Month. Lowest. | petroleum, in barrels of 42 gals., for each month since 
1859......September........$20.00  September........$19.50 | petroleum became a marketable commodity, also the 
1860......January . « 20, December.......... 2.00 |average price for each year : 
Taste Il.—Monthly and Yearly Average Prices. 
Year, Jan. Feb. | March.| April. | May. | June, | July. | August.) Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Yearly 
20.00 | 20.00 | 20.00 ' 20.00 | 20.00 
18.00 | 12.6244) 11.00 | 10.00 | 9.50 | 8.6234) 7.60 | 6.62%4) 5.50 | 2.75 { 2.75 } 9: 
00 | 1.00 6244) 50 50 50 25 20 10 10 10 48 
15 224) | 60 8 | 1.00 | 1.25 | 1.95 | 1. | 1.75 | 295 | 2.95 | 1.07 
2.50 | 2.6214) 2.8714) 2.87%) 3.00 | 3.25 | 3.37%] 350 | 3.75 | 885 | 3.95 | 3.15 
43734) 56.50 | 6.56 | 6.8754} 9.50 | 12.1244! 10.1244! 8.8714) 7.75 | 10.00 | 11.00 | 9.15% 
7.50 | 6.00 | 6.00 | 7.3752! 6.62141 5 12i¢ 4.6254) 6.75 | 8.12l4! 7.25 | 6.50 | 6.87 
50 | 440 | 3.75 | 3.95 | 450 | 3.87%4| 3.00 | 3.75| 450 | 3.39 | 3.10 | 2.12%! 3.59 
1.874) 1.85 | 175 | 2.07%) 235 | 1.90 | 262% 315 | 340 | 3.55 | 250 | 1.87%4) 2.74 
1.95 | 200 | 255 | 282°°| 3.75 | 4.50 | 5.1214 4.5714) 4.00 | 4.12%! 3.75 | 485°] 3.411 
i 6.95 | 6.00 | 5.70%) 5.35 | 4.95 | 5.37%) 5.67141 5.50 | 6.50 | 5.80 | 6.12%4| 5.6392 
Ml 4.52%) 4.45 | 4.2114) 440 | 4.17% 3.77841 3.15°| 3.25 | 3.2714] 3.22%] 3.40 | 3.89 
3.824) 4.38 | 4.25 | 401| 460 | 3.85441 4.79 | 4.66 | 465 | 4.828%] 4:25] 4.00 | 434 
4.9214) 3.80 | 3.72%4| 3.62% 380 | 3.85 | 380 | 3.68l¢) 3.25 | 3.15 | 3.8314) 3.8214) 3.64 
2.60°| 220 | 21234) 230 | 247%4| 292%! 2.00 | 1.4214] 115 | 1.20 | 1.25] 1.00 | 1.83 
1.20 | 140 | 160 | 1.90 | 1.6244) 1.3214] 1.02%! “95 9% 85 55 614) 1.17 
1.03 | 152% 1.75 | 1. 140°| 1.2644 1.09°| 113 | 193 | 1.82%] 144 | 155°] 1.35 
1.80 | 200°] 201 | 2.02%) 190% 20184 224%! 271 | 3.81 | 3.3714] 311 | 3.73 | 2.5614 
8.6814, 2.70 | 267%| 2.58 | 224°) 194641 2o7%4| 2:51 | 238 | 2) 191 | 180 | 2.42 
143° | 1.65%) 1.590 | 137%] 135%] 1.14 1.01% 86l4| 82 30%! 1.16 | 1.19 
1.03 98 78 16 6834) _ 69 67 69 83ig| 1. 1.18 85% 
Li 1 88 18 so | 100°] 1 91 96 96' 91 91 94 
95' 83 817 81 76 785 93 4) _ 83 84 4 
83% 80: 78 69 Be 56 m4) 94 | 1.97%) 1.11 8114 
9244 1 92%4| 1.08°°| 1.189] 1.0734 1.08%! 113°] 1.1154) 1.15 | 1114841 1.08 
111*| 1,06°| 1.01 95 86%| 87 17 90 To 7 724) 7 91 
87 80 79 a2, | Mere 2.0036 904) 1.0014) 1.0445) hg 88%) 
88 7 15%) 6654] 66 62 6314; 65 7 7041 7134) 
70 62: 59 7 7 7 81 y) 
o1 93%) 82 86 5 874] 9356 


Wells epee Owing to various causes the num- 
ber of wells in process of drilling has varied greatly 
from year to year and from month to month. The 


discovery of a new field or pool has always stimulated 
new drilling ventures, while declining production and 
continued failures have at other times tended to re- 


Tasie IIL. — Wells Drilling. 


Year. Jan. Feb. | March.| April. | May. | June. | July. | August.| Sept. Oct. Noy. Dec. | Average. 
142 161 230 267 307 340 353 374 611 565 618 493 363 
457 463 395 448 612 395 365 417 535 573 565 426 463 
334 326 379 409 376 266 188 185 240 282 297 218 292 
265 823 406 468 460 384 329 258 270 313 372 440 357 
540 535 577 580 460 440 452 615 491 469 475 458 495 
383 420 437 446 470 408 379 352 388 445 475 468 
TBBZ cosercsercecsssevessse| 422 438 408 405 381 226 240 194 177 184 154 138 276 
WB crcosersscesccs-ersecee]| 196 ll 206 199 216 228 262 315 314 341 301 263 243 
nsreverervecesseserces| 270 273 260 284 244 123 123 91 79 100 86 78 168 
SOB .csercsrevessecsssveosee} 97 109 139 190 228 209 242 308 391 355 359 217 242 
DODO orscresesescercesveeee| 820 837 856 818 358 403 349 290 $22 312 285. 824 
mo | 201 17 156 155 167 142 137 107 104 1l4 88 139 
st daneeeeseseseeseesese| ed 72 33 59 $2 106 124 106 166 187 | 
2. Ste ee 
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strict operations in untried fields. The largest number 
of new wells drilling was 618, in November, 1876, and 
the smallest number was 33, in March, 1888. The 
large decrease in new work during 1887 was due to the 
low price of the product, and during 1888 to an 
ment between the producers to restrict operations, 
with the object of reducing the stocks. The number 
of wells being drilled at the end of each month in the 
years 1876 to 1888 is given in Table IIL. 

Wells Drilled. e number of wells com- 
pleted in any month was 470, in May, 1878, and the 


agree- | suspension of pen operations pursuant to 
ie 


7 ri a: 
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smallest number 49, in April, 1888. gto a 
ber completed in any year was 4217, in ‘ 
smallest number since 1875 was 1644, in 1887. 
year 1888 will show a further decrease, owing to 
an 


ment among t 
of 1887, and which was to continue from Nov. 1, 1887, 
to Oct. 31, 1888. 

The number of wells completed in each month dur- 
ing the years 1870 to 1888, and the total for each year, 
are given in Table IV. : 


TaBLe [V.—New Wells Completed. 


Year. Jan. Feb. | March.| April. | May. | June. | July. | August.) Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. 

131 131 14 135 164 182" 161 156 135 144 nz 79 1,644 
98 68 70 81 95 150 139 116 125 180 161 181 1,470 
48 118 98 122 130 98 131 uy 96 101 41 101 1,201 

100 105 105 110 106 180 12 116 116 ll 108 95 1364 

108 lt 108 110 112 113 14 102 108 uty 12 116 1,341 

184 186 194 180 169 1% 208 206 208 215 213 228 2,385 

240 231 242 200 202 261 248 270 209 273 272 272 | 2,920 

281 241 291 269 320 403 317 255 322 467 391 382 | 3,939 

274 226 21 409 470 269 203 186 174 229 248 as 3,064 

136 132 238 270 402 330 327 283 210 232 227 1} 3,048 

320 230 367 500 426 310 338 368 356 364 336 302 4,217 

222 220 271 316 406 374 336 332 312 322 363 406 3,380 

SAT 340 385 432 469 340 185 263 164 lq 150 122 3,304 

1% 126 142 209 231 228 261 309 321 321 302 272 2,847 

229 209 256 208 Si 244 268 145 89 59 73 66 2,247 
ot 62 82 116 213 242 217 283 356 397 | 384 345 2,761 

270 280 291 328 343 365 357 317 253 272 221 185 8,482 

158 162 138 160 148 157 159 142 164 100 90 96 1,644 
57 62 66 49 56 97 82 96 132 229 


Producing Wells—The number of producing wells 
shows an almost unbroken increase from year to year to 
1886 when the number reached 24,726. During 1883 
there was a decrease of 1109 from the total of the pre- 
vious year, but the year following showed a large 
increase. ‘The largest number of producing wells at 
any time was 25,593, in February, 1887. Since Octo- 


ber, 1887, the decrease has been fully 8000, pay 
the effect of the suspension of drilling operations, 

the fact that a large Yigg of the wells soon cease 
to be productive. ble V. gives the number of pro- 
ducing wells at the close of each month in the years 
1876 to 1888, with the yearly average : 


TaBLE V.—Producing Wells. 


Production —The production of leum in the 
Pennsylvania and New York oil-fields has varied con- 
siderably from month to month, but there was a 
increase from 1861, when the industry began to assume 
important pices until 1876. ng the follow- 
ing year the industry made great eggs each 
su ing year showed a large increase in the produc- 
tion until 1882, in which year the maximum was 
reached, since which time there has been a decline. 
The yearly gross production in and daily average 
from 1859 to 1875 inclusive are given in Table VI. : 


TABLE VI.— Yearly Production and Daily Average. 
Daily 


Year. bbls. = av’ge. Year. bbls. av’ ge. 
1859... 2,000 224 1868...... 3,715,741 10,180 
1860...... 500,000 1,369 1869.. 4,186,475 11,469 
1861...... 2,113,600 5,790 1870... 5,308,046 14,542 
1862..... 8,056,606 8,377 1871 5,278,072 14,460 
1863...... 2,611,359 7,154 1872.00 6,505,774 17,824 
1864.0... 2,116,182 5,797 1873..... 9,849,508 26,984 
1865...... 3,497,712 9,583 1874...... 11,102,114 30,416 
1866. .... 3,597,527 9,856 1875...... 8,948,749 24,517 
1867 ... 3,347,306 9,143 


opening with the year 1876 the increase was 
unbroken until 1883, since which there been con- 
siderable variation in the production, due to various 
causes, mainly, however, to the decline in the produc- 
tiveness of many of the wells and the exhaustion of 
is, as small fields are termed. The discovery of 
flowing wells in new territory has proven a greater 
incentive to the producers than has an advance in the 
market price of the oes Such a discovery has 
always stimulated dri ing operations, resulting in a 
increase in the number of new wells. If the new 

wells prove productive, it indicates the discovery of a 
new pool or field, according to the extent of the pro- 
ductive area. determination of the extent of a 
new field sometimes results disastrously to the drillers * 
as territory, but a few rods from a 


well , and 
often does, prove unproductive. Faget de- 
crease shown in returns for 1888 is due to the 


restricti upon by the prod 
ons vt oe e ucers, as already 


duction, in barrels of 42 
the years 1876 to 1888 ive : 


mentioned, le ves the a 
Ansley ee ome 
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TaBLE VII.—Average Daily Production. 
Year. Jan. Feb. | March.| April. | May. | June. | July. | August.| Sept. Oct. Noy. Dec, | Average. 


Consumption.—The consumption of petroleum = 
increased steadily, and, while it did not keep pace with 
the enormous increase in the production from 1876 to 


1882, there has been no check to the increase since then, 
while the declining production has caused a corres 


nd- 
Dip in the stocks held in tanks and rian. 
average yearly consumption may be given as 


26,000,000 barrels, fully three-fifths of which is ex- 
ported as crude oil and its products, principally illumi- 
nating oil. Table VIII. gives the monthly shipments 
of petroleum from the oil regions of Pennsylvania and 
New York. ese shipments are accepted as repre- 
sonia the consumption during the years 1876 to 1888 
inclusive : 


Taste VIII.—Monthly and Yearly Consumption. 


Month. 1876. 1877. 1878. ° 1879. 1880, 1881, 
677, 743,461 175,791 663,998 1,650,409 1,061,616 
ee 519,193 tot 17 702/729 Sor ibn 915, 
March 623,762 913,919 741,512 973,879 1,613,371 1,276,740 
Apes 603,037 903, 846,632 1,136,188 842'268 1348, 
646,150 1 960,894 1331, 1,095/259 1,563, 
June. 921,862 1/391,124 1,135,119 1/369,314 975,083 1,729,697 
17 REDE ES 1,228,539 1,096,95 1/330; 1/625,035 1,231,611 7925; 
August. 1,203,402 1,425,043 1,655,651 1,808,239 1/394;129 2/214,877 
September. 1,154,549 1,563, 1,434,225 1,627,120 1,252,635 23131, 
October 524,190 1/268,971 17747'390 1,662'269 1,685,933 2'080,467 
Novem 871,496 1,205,634 1/281'410 1,453,645 1/226,030 2,066,906 
Decemb 1,190,983 600,019 1992688 1,532}585 1,335,613 1,969,581 
Total 10,164,452 12,832,573 13,676,000 15,886,470 15,677,492 20,284,235 
Month. 1882. 1883. 1884 1885. 1886, 1887, 1888, 
1,857,815 1,686,961 1,804,028 1,991,561 2,312,067 2,265,109 
Yousoo | erste | Tasrost | goasrso | gsavsea | Toros 
1/643'336 1,823°726 2/070,468 7988278 13928'435 
1,995, 1/399,329 2'097,099 2'032,672 1'773,994 
1747/7389 1/827,555 2034) 2/117,489 2,165,439 1,956,115 
1,634. 1,740,021 1,961,152 2,418,961 2,000,173 2,008,531 
A 2'086,478 2'000,371 2049) 2,059,299 2,220,768 2,293,268 
* Septemb 2'325,574 2'292,087 2,116,659 2/187,323 2'342)297 2/280,486 
2/216, 421 2'51 050,1 2,441,848 2,573,008 2,558,115 
November . 2,078,261 1,857,080 2'724°796 2,462,082 
December.. 1,749,547 138,253 2,550,891 2,608,341 
Total 21,900,314 | 21,979,369 | 23,657,509 | 23,713,926 | 26,653,832 | 27,279,028 
Stocks.—Previous to 1870 there were no important | accumulations had become burdensome, and the im- 


., accumulations of crud 


e 


petroleum, and the total stocks 
at the end of 1873 had reached only 1,625,157 barrels. 


mense iron tanks of the various storage and pipe-line 
companies were taxed to their utmost capacity. Since 


a Se ae ee 


At the end of 1874 there had been an increase to a. 1885, there has been a gradual decline in the 
3,705,639 barrels, but at the end of 1875 this had been | stocks, which during these three years has amounted 
decreased to 2,751,758 barrels. During the next two|to about 18,000,000 barrels. Table IX. gives the 
years there was little change, but from 1878 the increase | amount of crude petroleum, in barrels, in tanks and 
was almost unchecked until the maximum of nearly | pipe-lines at the close of each month in the years 1876 
40,000,000 barrels was reached during 1885. ‘The | to 1888 and the yearly average : . 
Taste [X.—Stock of Crude Petroleum. 
Month. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
J 8,585,1 21,222 8,724,194 20,110,903 
February Brat ase Pee0 686 3,875,964 oo ae 9'204,062 21,108,003 
March 3,829,250 3,210,454 4342) 6,318,099 9°606,683 22'105,789 
Sena. SN 3,900,708 3,279,731 4, 7,689,111 10,780,153 22'963,171 
8,989,904 173, 4,996,058 6,980,064 11,916,577 23,793,028 
8,791,642 2,912,674 5,078,189 7,263,150 13,099°934 24,441,191 
8,826,726 044,728 5,061,600 1'358,382 14,116,758 24'888,337 
3,304,405 2,862,544 4,727,877 7114195 15,063,651 25,005,187 
2'930,456 2}503,657 4,599,362 7,620,525 6,157,316 25,066,657 
3,040,108 2;504.012 4,221'769 1,794,634 16,877,019 25,309,361 
2,955,092 2,471,798 4,289,309 8,051,469 18,025,409 25,509; 
2,561,199 3,127,837 4,615,209 8,470,490 18,928,430 26,019,704 
Lavistecucienl BALLARD 2}875,434 1 7,065,834 13,541,682 23,860, 
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Tasie [X.—Continued. 
Month. 1see. 1883, 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 
J wi 716,188 285,187,116 35,884, 87,214.274 34,1 7 
February Frowert 35,602/480 porte 36,757,187 Stuns as Pye senecere 
Mareh 2 35,881,255 | 36,202,262 33,055,493 | 32,932,502 | 25,404.276 
87'789,406 | 38,148,670 464,800 82'955,084 | 24,803°293 
35765,824 | 38,631,203 | 36,199,072 969, 82642330 | 24,653/083 
35,985,055 | $8,665,838 | 35,872:257 | 34,187,377 | s2'sg0;750 | 24:219,406 
36,371,922 | 38,985,767 | 35,686, 34428490 | 2.289.209 | 23,580,951 
36,164;881 | go08dsel | 85343771 | 34 82,003,536 | 23,142,437 
35,762,677 | 38,740,734 | s4oa0.002 | 35,061,614 | 31,540,939 | 22'193'819 
35,612.915 | galoe'si7 | sé7ex.857 | 85,087, 30,662,583 | 22/039,162 
pope come: | Senos | Seems | Seay | eee Waa 
RSet cis nk das cscdnsccsaine Pyity ty 35,953,891 | 37;822,470 "732,291 | 34,350; 31,807,681 


PETROLEUM PIPE-LINES. A descriptive and 
historical account of the petroleum pipe-lines must 
necessarily be a history of petroleum transportation, 
that the reader may obtain a clear understanding of 
the subject. Very early in the history of the petro- 
leum industry the transportation prema became the 
most important question, next to the marketing of the 
oil, to the producer. As all the refineries were } 
in the city of Pittsburg, Pa., the crude oil as produced 
at the wells had to be transported to that city, and the 
cost was fully one-half of the amount realized for the 
oil. The oil at the wells was placed in barrels made of 
heavy oak staves and bound with iron hoops. These 
barrels were coated on the inside with glue, but as crude 
petroleum invariably contained a small percentage of 
water this coating of glue did not prove a complete 
protection, and at times the loss through leakage was 
serious. ese Is were purch ata cost of 
$3.50 each. A barrel in every respect superior is now 
made at a cost of $1.25 to the refiners. The only 
means of transporting the oil was on wagons drawn by 
horses, and as the roads were new and for the most 
part in execrable condition, the hauling of the oil from 
the wells to the points of shipment on Oil Creek was 
at times attended with great difficulties. During the 
first few years of the petroleum industry the teamster 

his own terms. Asthe only channels through 
which oil could reach the market were Oil Creek and 
the Alseneny River, when the wells came to be located 
farther from these water-ways the cost of hauling the 
oil to them in Pithole was the shipping point 
for the oil produced on the Miller farm, only four miles 
distant, and for carting the oil this distance the team- 
sters ¢ $3 per 1, and at times even more. 
Carting oil was the most profitable occupation in the 
oil ee during the early history of petroleum, and 
the foundation of many a fortune was laid through 
the extortionate charges made by the teamsters. 

e oil when it arrived at the creek was placed on 
flat-bottom boats or on rafts and floated down with the 
current, but as for a t part of the time there was 
not sufficient depth of water to float the boats or rafts 
with their car, of oil, recourse was had to damming 
the stream so accumulating sufficient water to carry 
the boats and floats beyond the shallows and obstruc- 
tions. At times there were large accumulations of 
boats at the points of PG fe awaiting a sufficient 
accumulation of water, and when the dams would at 
aoa be ope the rushing of the waters would 
render control of the boats impossible as they were 
swept down with the current in inextricable confusion, 
and frequent collisions and wreckages were the result. 
During one of these pond-freshets on Oil Creek from 
20,000 to 30,000 barrels of oil would be sent through 
to Oil City. The empty boats were towed up the 
creek again by horses, who made their way along as 
best they could, at times along the bank, but for the 
greater part of the way wading in the stream. At Oil 
City the barrels of oil were transferred to larger boats. 
At one time there were upward of 1000 boats and 30 
steamers engaged in this traffic. The losses occasioned 
by collisions and jams were serious and they were of 


frequent occurrence. During a freshet in May, 1864. 
a jam occurred at Oil City, wrecking many boats and 
oceasioning a loss of u wards of 25,000 barrels of oil. 
Bulk-barges were early introduced on the Allegh 
and Ohio Rivers, and these, in an improved form o 
construction, are still to convey oil to refineries 
located along the river. These bulk- were at first 
crude affairs, ill calculated to withstand turbulent river 
travel, but are now built with eight compartments with 
water-tight bulkheads, and of a capacity to carry 2000 
barrels of oil. 

The railroads entering the oil regions early saw the 
necessity of providing improved means for the trans- 
portation of the raj idly peng amounts of oil seek- 
ng transportation facil ties, and during the latter half 
of the year 1865 the tank car wasintroduced. At first 
the tank car was simply the —— flat car, upon 
which were securely fastened two wooden tanks with a 
combined capacity of about 4000 gallons. It was not 
until the year 1870 or 1871 that the wooden tank car 
was displaced by the car with a tank constructed of 
boiler-iron. These cars are still in use for Canis 
crude oil and the various products of the still. The 
tanks vary in size, holding from 4000 to 5000 gallons. 
They are, of course, safer than the wooden ones for- 
merly in use, and are in every way better adapted to 
the eae A number of the larger refiners of 
petroleum own tank cars, and in this they are encour- 
aged by the railroads. 

These difficulties in transportation and expense 
of cartage of the oil from the wells to the points of 
shipment early attracted the attention of engineers and 
others who sought means to overcome the difficulties 
and reduce the enormous cost of marketing the product. 
The earliest attempt to solve the problem by the use 
of iron pipes to Sang: the crude oil from the wells 
was made by Mr. J. Hutchinson, of New York, 
although Gen. 8. D. Karns, of Parkersburg, W. Va., 
suggested the practicability of this mode o revian 
tation early in the autumn of 1860. In 1862 Mr. 
Hutchinson constructed a line of pipe on the Tarr 
farm, where the first flowing well had been struck the 
year before, to the first refinery erected in the oil region 
at Plumer. The wells were on one side of a high hi 
and the refinery on the other. Mr. Hutchinson 
lieved that a line of pipe laid from the wells over the 
hill to the refinery would, on the well-known syphon 

rinciple, draw the oil over the hill to the gens 
is plan proved a failure. ‘The next year Mr. Hutch- 
inson laid a pipe-line from the famous Sherman well 
to the terminus of the railroad at the Miller farm, a 
distance of three miles. To overcome the hydraulic 
pressure of a column of oil of that length he beret air 
chambers, similar to those used on hydraulic rams, 10 
inches in diameter, along his pipe-line at intervals of 
50 or more feet to equalize the pressure. a 
ure did not burst the pipes, but although 1 bar- 
rels of oil were emptied into them at the well barely 50 
barrelsreached theirdestination. The pipes were of cast- 
iron with lead sockets, and the joints were brought to- 
see with the blow of a mallet. Pumps were used to 

ree the oilthrough the pipes. The slightest di 


ae 
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of the pipe at the joints would cause a leak, and to this 
cause was due the failure of the scheme. Mr. Hutch- 
inson was a firm believer in the eventual success of this 
manner of transporting oil, but although he continued 


his experiments two years longer he was unable to over- | C: 


come the mechanical difficulties. 

The first successful pipe-line was laid by Samuel Van 
Syckle, of Morris co., N. J. Early in the history of 
petroleum developments he went to Titusville. He 
struck an important well at Pithole, and as he was 
compelled to pay the teamsters $1500 dollars per day 
to haul his oil to Miller's farm, a distance of five miles, 
he determined to improve on Hutchinson’s: experi- 
ments with pipes as a means of transporting his oil. 
In 1865, having conceived the idea of joining the pipes 
with a screw and thimble, he carried it out on a line of 
four miles in length from Pithole to Miller’s farm. The 
pipe was laid two feet under ground, and as an ascent 

600 feet had to be overcome the feat was declared 
impossible of accomplishment. When all was com- 
pleted the — were started, and soon a steady 
stream of oil was pouring into the tanks at the other 
end of the line, proving the pipe-line theory a success 
and marking the beginning of a new era in petroleum 

rtation. The teamsters realized that pipe-lines 
Ww prove the ruin of their business and, determin- 
ing to resist the encroachments of the new invention, 
tore up the pipe-line as fast as Van Syckle could relay 
it, but he placed armed watchmen along his line, and 
r many sanguinary conflicts between the teamsters 
the pipe-line men the former finally abandoned 
their hostile endeavors to check the march of progress. 
In the fall of the same year “ag Harley, a civil en- 
ineer, a graduate of the Troy Polytechnic School. 
gan the construction of a pipe-line from Benninghoff 
run to Shaffer farm, which he preg in the spring 
following, and secured control of the Van Syckle line. 
Later, the firm of Abbot & Harley purchased enough 
of the Western Transportation Company’s stock to 
control the charter, and organized under it the Alle- 
gheny Transportation Company. 

The first effort to construct a pipe-line to the sea- 
board was made by Henry Harley. In 1875 he pro- 
cured a charter for a company known as the Pennsyl- 
vania Transportation Company, which was authorized 
to construct a pipe-line from the oil regions of Penn- 
sylvania to tidewater. The plan was generally regarded 
as the extravagant idea of a disordered brain, but was 
pronounced feasible by eminent engineers, and ample 
support being given, the transportation company built 
lines in the producing regions, but later the company 
was absorbed by a rival. As early as 1877 the oil re- 
gions were traversed by ten pipe-lines belonging to as 
many different companies, and competition to secure 
the carrying trade reduced the rates to such an extent 
that the business was no longer profitable. The cer- 
tificates issued by these companies to the producers, 
which were equivalent to warehouse receipts, had only 
a local value, while the solvency of some of them was 
openly questioned. At this time the pipelines were 
dealers as well as custodians and carriers of oil, and as 

were inevitable under the system then in vogue, 

some of the companies were crowded out, entailing 
heavy losses on the producers. The situation became 
more and more complicated and uncertain, and it ap- 
pore that the maviog of the transportation problem 
1ad but brought new difficulties. This was the situa- 

tion when the United Pipe-Lines Company was or- 
ganized, and relief followed quickly. The certificates 
of the new concern became known as representing the 
oil actually held in stock, and became negotiable in all 
the principal trade centres, where their value and 
safety have never been questioned. Atthis time all the 
crude oil trans; from the oil regions to New York, 
Philadelphia, eland, Pittsburg, and Baltimore was 
by railroad in tank cars. Following the consolidation 
and the organization of the United Pipe-Lines Com- 
pany sprang up others in various sections of the oil 
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regions, but most of these were later purchased by the 
larger company or abandoned. At the end of 1888 the 

rincipal pipe-line companies are the National Transit 
ompany, the successor of the United Pipe-Lines 
ompany, and the Tidewater Pipe Company. There 
are several others having a local importance only, but 
their certificates are not sold in open market. 

The construction of the long distance pipe-lines was 
commenced in 1880 by the United Pipe-Lines Company. 
The geet lines constructed were the Seaboard line, 
which extends from Olean, N. Y., to Saddle River, 
N. J., a distance of 300 miles ; the Pennsylvania line, 
extending from Colegrove, Pa., to Philadelphia, the 
distance being 280 miles. The Baltimore line extends 
from Milway Station, on the Pennsylvania line, to Bal- 
timore, the distance being 70 miles. The Cleveland 
line begins at Hilliards, Pa., and extends to Cleveland, 
O., a distance of 100 miles. The Pittsburg line ex- 
tends from Carbon Centre, Pa., to Pittsburg, and is 60 
miles long. The Buffalo line runs from Four Mile, 
Cattaraugus co., to Buffalo, and is 70 miles long. 
There are also several shorter supply lines in the oil 
regions which convey the oil to the several stations as 
required. The Seaboard line is a double conduit of 
6-inch pipe and extends to the refineries at Bayonne, 
N. J., while a branch line crossing the Hudson River 
to New York city passes fochire entral Park at 64th 
street, across the city to the East River, and across 
that stream to the refineries at Hunter’s Point and 
Newtown Creek on Long Island. There are in the oil 
regions of Pennsylvania and New York between 3000 
and 4000 miles of iron pipe, which form a complete 
network of feeders to the mains or trunk-lines, taking 
the oil from the tanks at the wells and delivering it at 
the several stations. At the termini of the trunk- 
lines, and at the numerous stations, there are immense 
storage tanks with a capacity varying from 10,000 bar- 
rels to 38,000 barrels. Some of these huge tanks are 
of wood, but by far the greater number are made of 
boiler-iron. The standard adopted a few years since 
has a capacity of 30,000 barrels, is made of best 
boiler-iron, weighing about 80 tons, is 30 feet high and 
has a diameter of 86 feet. . 

The principal pipe-lines have no marked or important 
features differing the one from the other, although the 
topography of the country traversed varies greatly. A 
description of one only is therefore sufficient. The 
most important line has its oil region terminus at Olean, 
Cattaraugus co., N. Y., which has an elevation of 
about 1500 feet above the sea-level. The line consists 
of two 6-inch wrought-iron pipes, tested to bear a 
pressure of 2000 pounds to the square inch. These 
pipes are screwed together at the joints with couplings 
as are the ordinary gas pipes. In order that the pipes 
and the oil shall not be affected by every change in 
temperature and to partially overcome the extremes 
of heat in summer and of cold in winter, the pipes are 
buried under the surface of the ground to an average 
depth of about two feet. The pipes are laid in as 
nearly a straight line as ible, and follow the con- 
tour of the country, up hill and down, through forests, 
across swamps, through the streets of towns and _vil- 
lages, under rivers, across cultivated fields in a straight 
line to tide-water. At one point in Alleghany county 
the line overcomes an elevation of nearly 1300 feet 
within a distance of 4 miles. The route is along the 
southern boundary of the State of New York, through 
the counties of Sopa Alleghany, Steuben, Che- 
mung, Tioga, Broome, slaware, Sullivan, and Or- 
apge, and across the north-eastern portion of the State 
of New Jersey through Sussex, Morris, Passaic, Ber- 
gen, and Hudson counties. At central points in the 
valleys along the line the pumping stations are located. 
These stations consist of permanent buildings, a boiler- 
house and a pump-house, which contains the necessary 
machinery for pumping the oil, also a telegraph office. 
At each station are also located two or more of the 
immense iron storage tanks already described. the 
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pump-house are compound ing engines and 
pumps, two in number. Each pump suction- 
valves and the same number of supply valves. The 
stroke of the pump is double. At every stroke of the 
piston a of oil is sent on its way, and a barrel of 
oil is forced every seven seconds, the pumps 
working day and night. A pressure-gauge indicates 
the pressure to which the pipes are subjected, and 

es known at once any interruption in the flow 
through break or other cause. Another gauge records 
every stroke of the pose and shows the number of 
barrels of oil that have passed through the station. 
These pumping engines range from 250 to 1000 horse- 
power, according to the resistance the pumps are re- 
quired to overcome. The stream of oil flows uninter- 
ruptedly day and night, stop occurring only when 
an accident necessitates a cessation of pumping to make 


repairs. 
. To each station there are allotted two engineers, two 
firemen, and two telegraph o rs, one-half of the 
force working by day, the other by pine To detect 
possible leakages too small to be indicated by the 
ressure-gauge at the stations, each section of the line 
tees stations is in charge of a lineman, who walks 
along the section once a week. Should a leak be dis- 
covered he at once sends word to the station. ‘To re- 
move sediment and deposits of paraffin, an automatic 
scraper is introduced into the pipes, the peculiar con- 
struction of which insures a p39 seraping of the 
inside of the pipe, the pressure of the oil forcing the 
maps along from one station to the next. 
hen oil is received from the tanks at.the wells the 
amount is ascertained by a joint measurement made 
the representative of the owner of the wells and 
of the pipe-line, and is placed to the credit of the 
former on the books of the pipe-line company. Such 
oil is held in custody of the pipe-line company subject 
to the order of the owner, the same as are sent 
to a store-house, and the credit balance is negotiable 
the same as is a warehouse receipt. The cong ca 
credit balances are held free of storage for thirty days, 
after which time the sto charge is 25 cents per day 
for each 1000 barrels. All oil when received from the 
wells becomes part of the common stock of the line, 
and no holder of a credit balance can therefore claim 
the identical oil produced at his wells. The certificates 
issued by the pipe-lines are usually for 1000 barrels, 
and those issu the National Transit Company are 
the certificates sold at the several petroleum exchanges. 
The daily quotation of the price of petroleum is the 
price per barrel of 42 gallons, as represented by these 
certificates. (H. G._A.) 
PETTENKOFER, Max Von, a German hygienist, 
was born near Neuburg, Dec. 3, 1818. He was 
educated at Munich, worked in chemical laboratories 
at Wiirzburg and Giessen, and became chemical as- 


sistant in the royal mint at Munich. In 1847 he was} vill 


made professor of chemistry there, and besides other 
technical improvements introduced a method for the 

reservation of oil-paintings. He afterwards devoted 
fis attention to hygiene, and in 1865 he was made 
professor of this department in the Bavarian Univer- 
sity. He investigated the influence of soils on public 
health and the causes of epidemics. He was one of 
the editors of the Zeitschrift fiir Biologie, in which 
most of his essays were pe ished, from 1864 until 
1883, when he transferred his labors to the Archiv fiir 
Hyg ublished Populiire Vortetge (3d 
ae 1871), and a Handbuch der Hygiene (3d ed., 
PRITIE, Joun, a Scotch painter, was born at 
Edinburgh, in 1839. He was trained at the academy 
of that city, and in 1862 removed to London, where he 
had already exhibited some pictures. His works often 
present scenes of old English life. Among them 
are George Fox Refusing to take the Oath at Holker 
Hall, a. p. 1663 (1864); An Arrest for Witchcraft 
(1866); The Disgrace of Cardinal Wolsey (1869) ; 


ene. He has 
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Juliet and Friar Lawrence (1874); Jacobites, 1745 
(1875). Pettie was elected Pag ay Fo Academy in 


1873. 
pe ES me 

an 0 was at 
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o csonler Sbeus in ventstdlon OF tha-tartabete kasi 

He was made Croomian lecturer by the Society 

of London in 1860, and two years later as- 

sistant curator of the Hunterian Museum, in the Col- 

lege of Surgeons. In 1867 on account of his health 

he resigned, and spent two years in 

he returned to Edinburgh as curator of the 

cal Museum, and peneee of petheiney the Edin- 

n 1875 he was professor of 

ity of St. Andrews, i 


e Universities of 


the Universi 


eral Council of Medi n of the United 
Kingdom. His earliest investi were directed to 
the muscles and nerves of the and by his skill 
in dissection he solved many difficult problems in 
anatomy. In 1867 he first erences his novel theory 

which is fully shown in the 


of flight (‘ cone of 8 ‘4 

article on ‘‘ Flight’’ in the Encyctopap1a Briran- 

nica. For his celebrated work imal Locomotion, 

or ing, Swimming, and ing (1873), he 

obtained a prize from the French Academy of Seic i 
(1873); 7 
in the Lower 


He has also published lectures on The 

Plants and Animals to Inorganic Matter 
Man (1874), and’ Man in his 
te and Physiological Aspects 


Physiology of the Circulation in Plants, 
Animals, hf, in 


ro ale Physical, 

1876). . 
PFEFFER, WiiHELm, German botanist, was born 
at Grebenstein, near Cassel, March 9, 1845. He was 
educated at Gittingen, Marburg, Wiirzburg, and 
Berlin. In 1871 he to lecture on botany at 
Marburg, and was called to professor- 


two years 

Bat ba naa Gag toh Et 

8 iibingen , an ipsic y 
being also a director of the botanical garden of the last 
two. He has made contributions to morphology, but 
in the department of vegetable physiology he has 
rendered the greatest service to science. Besides 
many important essays he has published Handbuch 
der nzen Lj on (2 vols., 1881-82). Since 1881 
he has published Untersuchungen aus dem Botanischen 
Institut zu Tiibingen, in which valuable researches by 


himself and his scholars have appeared. 
PFLEIDERER Gorman thouinades mae 


, Orro, a 
born at Stetten, Sept. 1, 1839. He was educated 
at Tiibingen University, and after a year’s service as a 
illage pastor returned to the University as repetent. 
In 1868 he became city pastor at Heilbronn, and in 
1870 superintendent at Jena, where he was soon made 
professor-of practical theology. In 1875 he was called 
to in as professor of systematic theology. He 
belongs to the most advanced critical school. He 
has published Die Religion, ihr Wesen und thre Ge- 
schichte (2 vols., 1869); Moral und Religion (1871); 
gps eek auf Bere Be pd Grundlage 
1878), of whi rR translation appeared in 
ndon in 1886; riss der christlichen Glaubens- 
und Sittenlehre (1880). In the department of New 
Testament criticism he has published a notable essay 
on Paulinismus (1873), and has contributed much to 
Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift. In 1885 he delivered the 
i lectures in London on The Influence of the 


Paul in the of C: 
is brother, EpMuND PrieIDERER, born 12, 
1842, was also educated at Tiibingen, and after service 
as preacher and teacher in vari returned 


i ious places, 
there as pro’ of philosophy in 1878. He has 
published some books on Leibnitz, a volume of remin- 
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iscences, and essays on modern pessimism and the| comprising about 3,300,000 acres. He resided at Ca- 
golden ¥ nandaigua, became a member of Congress 1803-5, and 

Pp , AusTIN, theologian, was born at West|a judge of the Circuit Court. He died at Canan- 


Brookfield, Mass., Jan. 7, 1820. He graduated at the 

University of Pennsylvania in 1837, studied theology 

at Andover and New Haven, and was ordained pastor 

of the Pine Street Congregational Church, Boston, in 

1842. He was made professor of sacred rhetoric in 

the Andover Theological oe in 1849, and re- 

tired from this position in 1884. He has given much 

attention to church music and published time-books 

for churches and Sunday-schools. His other publica- 

tions are The Still Hour (1859); Hymns and Choirs 

i ; The New Birth (1867); Theory 0 Preaching 

1880) ; Men and Books (1881) ; English Stylein Public 

iscourse (1883); and collections of his contributions 

to Br gern under the titles My Portfolio (1883), 

an Study (1885). Dr. Phelps’s writings are 

* marked by purity of style, breadth of view, and genial 
conservatism. 

His wife, Exizapera Srvuart PHELps (1815-1852), 
the daughter of Prof. Moses Stuart (g. v.), was mar- 
ried in ay Begs died Nov. 30, 1852. She wrote 
The Sunny Side and other books for Sunday-schools, 

TT ta.’’ 


the young. Her most work is The Gates Ajar 
(1868), which by somewhat novel views of the future 
state attained A latter work, Be- 


ges t 

the Gates (1884), was in the same line of thought. 
Doctor Zay (1883) the question of professional life 

for women is ered. Others of her books are 

Hedged In ; The Silent Partner ; and The Story of 

Avis, She was married to Rev. Herbert D. Ward in 


October, 1888. 

PHELPS, Joun Wotcorr (1813-1886), general, was 
born at vuilf Vt., Nov. 13,1813. He uated 
West Point in 1836, and e second lieutenant of 
artillery. He served against the Indians in Florida 
and on the frontier until 1846, when he took part in 
the Mexican war. He resi from the service in 


1859, but in May, 1861, was made colonel of the First 
Vermont Volunteers, and then brigadier-general. 
After brief service in Vi an went ey Gen. 
s expedition inst New leans, and assisted 
in the capture of the forts defending that city. For 
to arm slaves as soldiers he was 
declared an outlaw by the Confederate government. 
When the Union authorities also countermanded his 
act he his commission in August, 1862, and 
returned to boro, Vt. He took much interest 
in the educational and historical interests of the State, 
was i Br for his active opposition to 
secret societies. 1876 he was nominated for Presi- 
+ dent by a convention of the ‘* American’’ party on 
und, but he received very few votes. He died 
at Royalton, Vt., Nov. 20, ni Among m, 4 
were Good Behavior ; History o - 
Seni Ancient 


7 PHELPS, O.tver (1749-1809), deserves record as 

| the author of the system of survey by townships and 

which has been ado; for the U. S. govern- 
He was born i 


j trained to business 
ment 


Massachusetts. In 1788, in oe bey athaniel 

tate a tract of 
Western New York, being portion 
tract which had been ceded by New 
Massachusetts in 1786. Phelps opening at 
N. Y., the first land-office in America, 
is system of suryey, which proved ad- 
to the condition of the Western 
Pustic pase} In 1795 he was as- 
William Hart and others in purchasing 
Connecticut the ‘‘ Western Reserve’’ in Ohio, 


at | ing Swedes and Indians. 


dai Feb. 21, 1809. 
: PHELPS Wii1am WALTER, politician, was born 
in New York city, Aug. 24, 1839. His father, John 
J. Phelps, made a large fortune in business and rail- 
road management. illiam graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1860 and at the Columbia Law School in 1863. 
e quickly obtained extensive practice, but after his 
father’s death in 1869 he was obliged to devote much 
time to the management of his estate. In 1872 he 
was elected to Congress from a New Jersey district, 
and was sent on a committee to investigate affairs in 
Louisiana. The Legislature of that State was organ- 
ized in accordance with the committee’s decision. 
After serving several terms in Congress Mr. Phelps 
was sent in 1881 as U. S. Minister to Austria, but 
retired the next year and was reélected to ‘Congress. 
He has taken an active part in the affairs of Yale 
University, and has delivered several important 


speeches. 
PHILADELPHIA, the chief city of Pennsylvania, 
and the second in the United States, 


see sa Gon 750 has been well described in the ENcy- 
Am, Rep.). . CLOPADIA Brirannica; this article 


ie will, therefore, treat chiefly of its sta- 
tistics and of the changes introduced in recent years, 
with incidental mention of some particulars overlooked. 

Buildings —Great_ advances in street architecture 
have been made within recent years. The City-Hall 
was completed, so far as the elevation is concerned, on 
May 7, 1887, the tower having reached a height of 
337 ft. 44in. Above this an iron dome, octagonal and 
200 ft. in height, is to be surmounted by a colossal 
figure of William Penn, 36 ft. high. The clock story 
is to be decorated by four groups of figures represent- 
hen this tower reaches its 
total height, 537 ft. 43 in., it will be the highest struc- 
ture in the world save the Washington monument. 
ie illustration see Vol. I., Plate III.) Already 
1888) several city and county officials and commissions 
occupy rooms in the hall. The total estimated cost 
of the building is $15,000,000, and $11,853,352 had 
been expended at last report. 

Of recent private structures in- Philadelphia the 
finest is the white marble Drexel Building at Fifth and 
Chestnut streets. It contains 400 rooms, eye 
upwards of 190,000 ft. of floor surface, The Stoc 

change occupies the second story of its east wing. 
The Bullitt Building in Fourth street, the warehouse 
of Hood & Bonbright on Market street, and the ad- 
joining Girard Estate building are imposing edifices. 
At no former period of her history have so many fine 
banks and offices of trust and insurance companies been 
erected in Philadelphia. Mr. Henry C. Lea has built, 
at an expense of 000, an annex to the Philadel- 

hia Library, which will be ready for the reception of 
ks in January, 1889. In October, 1888, the corner- 
stone of a new library building of the University of 
Pennsylvania was laid. In 1886 the new Homeopathic 
Sex pore College, Dispensary, and Hospital on 
road street was opened. : 

The Academy of Fine Arts in 1886 received a perma- 
nent endowment fund of $100,000. Philadelphia has 
recently acquired two fine bronze equestrian statues, 
one in Fairmount Park to Gen. G. G. Meade, executed 
at a cost of $25,000 by Mr. Calder; the other to Gen. 
John F. Reynolds, who fell at Gettysburg. Other 
military monuments are, that to Union soldiers, dedi- 
cated in 1883, in Germantown ; and that on the Girard 
College grounds, sacred to the aay of its graduates 
who fall in the civil war. Philadelphia has sent sev- 
eral patriotic monuments to the fields of Gettysburg 
and Antietam. Philadelphia, during the civil war, 
contributed for the maintenance of the Union 88,000 
men and expended $8,500,000. i 

Among Philadelphia’s prized relics of the revolu- 
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tionary era is the Liberty Bell, cast in London in 1752 
for the ‘* Province of Pennsylvania,’’ and bearing the 


inscription, ‘* Proclaim liberty throughout the land to | b 


all the inhabitants thereof. Lev. xxv. 10." It was first 
used in 1753, and on July 8, 1776, saluted the first 
ublic reading of the Declaration of cg CRE op 
te was finally cracked on July 6, 1835, while being 


tolled for the funeral of Chief-Justice Marshall. The| Th 


bell was lent to New Orleans for its World's Exposition 
in 1884, and since its return hangs on its old frame in 
the southern corridor of Independence Hall. . 

On Sept. 15-17, 1887, the centenary of the framing 
and adoption of the Constitution was celebrated by 
civic, military, and industrial parades. The U.S. 

vernment, with 17 States and the District of Colum- 
fia, contributed to the er é 

Government.—The original charter of i pss. 3 

undergone various changes before the Consolida- 
tion Act of 1852, which brought the whole county 
nearly 130 square miles) under one city government. 

e vastly increased outlay for municipal purposes 
then rendered necessary gave frequent opportunities 
for jobbery, while the control of public works was 
chiefly with committees of the city councils, in which 
responsibility for maladministration was vague and 
uncertain. After the burden had grown oppressive 
the citizens sought relief from the State Legislature, 
which fixed the limit of the city debt at $70,000,000, 
and mee the expenditures to be kept strictly 
within the bounds of annual appropriations, whose total 
should not exceed the estima income. Another 
measure of relief was the granting of powers for 
ge purposes to bo or commissions composed 
of prominent citizens. Eventually, however, these 
independent commissions aggravated the evils they 
were intended to cure. After various attempts at re- 
form in management under the existing laws, the Leg- 
i authorized the governor to appoint a Commit- 
tee on Municipal Reform. Mr. John C. Bullitt, a 
member of this committee, drafted an important bill 
remodelling the city charter. This bill was, in 1883, 
introduced into the Legislature by his son, William C. 
Bullitt, then State Senator, was passed In 1885 and 
took effect April 1, 1887. Pursuant to this bill the 
mayor, who formerly was hardly more than chief of 
the police, has authority to administer nearly the entire 
city government through various departments, the 
heads of which are subject to his sepcinas and 
removal. ‘These departments are those of Public 
Safety, Public Works, and Charities and 
There are also Departments of Receiver of Taxes, 
City Controller, and Law, whose chief officers are 
elected by the people, while the Board of Education 
is composed of members appointed by the Judges of 
the city courts. 

ic Raty — Fi department, with a Director 
appointed by the Mayor at a salary of $7500, com- 
rises the bureaus of Police, Fire, and Public Health. 

e police force consisted in 1888 of 4 captains at 
$1350 each ; 8 detectives at $1080; 28 lieutenants at 
$1092.50; 70 house sergeants at $960; 14 patrol ser- 
geants, 14 patrol drivers, 14 1 officers; 4 pilots; 
4 firemen ; 5 van-drivers ; and 1270 policemen at $2.38 
a day, the total cost of the bureau being $1,751,710.08. 
The number of arrests in 1886 was 53,409; number 
of station-house lodgers, 54,589; number of commit- 
oe to prison in 1887, 28,968 ; to House of Correction, 
5841. 

The Brooks High License Bill, passed by the State 
Legislature in May, 1887, fixed the price of license for 
the sale of liquor at retail in large cities at $500, and 
mare the judges large discretion in granting licenses. 

he License Court in Philadelphia in 1888 granted 
only 1340 licenses, while the former number of saloons 
was 5989. 

_ Fire.—In bygone years Philadelphia was famed for 
its volunteer companies of firemen. In March, 1871, 
the volunteer system was changed for a paid fire- 


Correction. 


department, and this, in 1887, fell under the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety. In 1888 the gf rome this 
ureau wy pace: of 34 steam es, 2 chemical Ca 
gines, and 7 trucks, operated engine-men at sal- 
aries of $1000 each; 34 firemen at $867.70; 41 
drivers and 7 tiller-men at $867.70; 41 foremen at 
$1100; and 342 hose and ladder-men at $867.70 each. 

e number of fires in 1887 was 1222, involving a loss 
of $2,857,456, with insurance of $12,287,301. 

Health.—In 1887 there were 24,113 births; 6355 
marriages; and 21,719 deaths, of which 832] were 
under five years, the percentage of deaths to popula- 
tion being 2.21. 

Public Works.—The head of this d 
Director appointed by the Mayor, with a salary of 
$7500, and under it are comprised bureaus of gas, water 
and highways. In 1886 Philadelphia had 855 miles of 
gas-pipes ; the total number of consumers was 114, 
using Re cyst ya The public lights numbe 
15,410. The total gas made was 2,946,407,000 cubic 
feet. The cost of man was $3,494,472, the 
receipts, $4,659,783, the surplus being applied to the 

ent of interest on loans, the sinking fund, ete. 
og Pe La the gas trustees reduced the price to 

‘The principe! sipeskanl Gicaligas brilignty lighted 
by electricity, which is also li used in fy ess 
stores and warerooms. i lege, since May, 
1887, has been illuminated with 35 electric lights upon 
7 towers, each 125 ft. high. 

Water.—The water pumped into the city reservoirs in 
1887 amounted to 32,426,779,765 gallons, giving a daily 
average of 88,840,492, and, assuming the populati 
to have been then 998,000, a daily per capita allow- 
ance of 98 gallons. In 1886 the total receipts of the 
bureau were $1,993,328, the cost of operating the 
works, $552,454. The total length of pipes laid up to 
1887 was 852 miles, and the pig length laid annu- 
ally for the 11 years preceding 1888 was 15 miles. 
Through the agency of the Philadelphia Fountain Socie- 
ty there are now 61 public drinking-fountains in the city. 

Streets.—In_ 1886 there were in Philadelphia over 
2000 miles of highways, of which 900 miles were 
paved, the greater portion with cobble stones. For- 
merly this style of pavement was universal, but now 
a yearly appropriation is made for the replacement of 
cobble-stones with apeeeres ee, as Belgian 
blocks and asphalt. e expenditure of the ban mes 
ment for 1887 was $1,010,061, the cost for street-clean- 
ing being $314,022, yet the condition of the streets in 
respect to — and cleaning leaves much to be de- 
sired. The total length of sewers was 300 miles. 

Almost every |] g street, except Broad, is tra- 
versed by a car-track, double or single, making not less 
than 300 miles of street railways, employing some 
9000 horses. The uniform rate for a ride is 5 cents 
and 8 for extreme distances. On Oct. 1, 1884, steam- 
traction or cable-motor cars to be run. Now 
this system has over 20 miles in operation, with 591 
passenger-cars. An electric car built in Philadelphia 
made an experimental trip on Aug. 4, 1887. It was 
ponies by means of storage- ries in the car. 

he pavements of the streets on which car-tracks are 
laid are required to be kept in repair between the 
curbs by the several street-road companies, but this 
condition is but indifferently carried out and is a source 
of constant bickering. 

_ In 1888 the total number of dwelling-houses in the 
city was 274,835, and of stores pe wellings 
attached 1386. The total number of buil ing permits 
issued from 1885 to 1887 (both years inclusive) was 
21,243, the value of buildings of all descriptions erected 
in 1887 being $45,000,000. The new schools erected 
in the above three years were 39 ; factories, 212. 

Finances.—On Sept. 1, 1887, the city controller 
estimated the expenses of the departments for 1888 at 
$17,110,188, 18, exclusive of legal obligations amount 
to $4,438,089. 93, the full amount to be 


ent is a 
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pre to estimate being $21,220,203.18. Valuation 
of taxa roperty for 1888 was $647,213,039, a net 


increase of $18,533,527 over 1887. Estimatedrevenue 
of 1888 from all sources other than current taxes 
$8.956,094.78, among these being $4,000,000 from the 
gas department and $1,925,000 from the water depart- 
ment. In to meet all liabilities a tax-rate of 
$2.89 would be required ; a rate of $1.85 yielding only 
$10,805, 324.86, or $6,304,863.33 less than the depart- 
ts ask. Councils, notwithstanding, voted a tax of 
only $1.85, and the appropriations were reduced 
accordingly. On Aug. 1, 1887, the funded-debt of the 
i $58,959, 720.22 the excess of debt above 
securities being $33,967,785. 75. 
ing.—In July, 1888, Philadelphia had 42 Na- 
tional with a total capital stock of $22,297,122, 


acting as ians, the direction of various trusts for 
the ig ae eoardiane, te or a, ete. 


offices, for civil : 
8. Courts, the railway mail service, the light-house 
board, signal service station, etc. The receipts of the 


Ppa for year ending June 30, 1888, were $1,871,- 
49; the expenditure, $782,279.89. 


numbered 
ae — of pieces handled in the year was 
The money order receipts 


of Pract 
School of Industrial Art, 21 Night Schools, and 68 
Grammar Schools ; the remainder being Secondary and 
Primary Schools. The number of teachers was 2425 
and of scholars 110,279. The expenditure of this de- 
| for the year was $2,028,279, and the money 
in grounds, buildings, and furniture amoun’ 
to $7,660,629. A new Catholic High-School of white 
is in course of construction at Broad and 
Callowhill streets. 

Harbor and Marine.—The entries into the port of 
Philadelphia in 1887 were 1377 vessels from foreign 
ports with a tonnage of 1,302,196, and 4414 coasting 
vessels, tonnage not given. Of the latter 1539 were 
steamers. The clearances were 1055 foreign vessels, 
tonnage 975,097 ; and 4805 coastwise. Of the vessels 
entering from foreign ports 333 were American, of 
which 17 were steamers, and 1047 foreign, of which 
588 were steamers. Of the clearances for foreign 
Sod 849 foreign, 307 being stoners, OF the, 480% 

oreign, 30) ing steamers. the 5 
clearances coastwise 1819 were steamers. The amount 
of receipts at the Custom House was in 1885, $13,918,- 
553.66 ; in 1886, $16,303,918.77 ; in 1887, $17,950,235. - 
10. The statement of vessels belonging in the district of 
hia on June 30, 1888, is shown in the follow- 
ing table : 

Sailing vessels (wood), 405..........gross tonnage, 100,282.69 

= = (Trost? Pitecsmues " 2,891.28 
Under 20 tons, 1 i, SE = " 950.15 


104,124.12 


19,723.39 
47,695.81 
1,651.56 


68,070.76 


The total exports from the port of Philadelphia in 
1887 were to the value of $33,813,024, of which 
$16,865,042 were to Great Britain. The imports were 
of the value of $39,570,687, of which $16,744,437 were 
from Britain. The Clyde line of steamers, inaugurated 
by Thomas Clyde in 1842, with one steamer running to 
ew York, operates about 60 steamships and occupies 
1000 ft. of wharves along the Delaware. The ship- 
building works of William Cramp & Sons are espe- 
cially noted. In 1854 the total tonnage of vessels 
launched and on the stocks in the 9 ship-building 
yards then in the city was 13,797. On Sept. 1, 1888, 
the tonnage of steamers under construction in Cramp’s 
yards was 24,214, the horse-power 44,200. Five of the 
vessels were for the U.S. government, namely, the 
Baltimore (cruiser, launched October, 1888), of 4400 tons 
displacement, and a guaranteed horse-power of 9000 ; 
the Yorktown (gun-boat), 1700 tons, horse-power, 
3000 ; the Vesuvius (dynamite-gun cruiser) 700 tons, 
Per: 2500, guaranteed speed, 20 knots; the 
Philadelphia (cruiser), 4400 tons, horse-power, 9500, 
guaranteed speed, 19 knots; the Newark (cruiser), 
4083 tons, horse-power, 8500. Three other great 
vessels were on the stocks for private firms. In 1882 
fourteen establishments gave employment to in all 
2848 hands. ~ Cramp’s yards alone now employ 2200. 

The channel of the Delaware at Philadelphia is seri- 
ously obstructed by two islands, Smith’s and Wind- 
mill. For preliminary survey in regard to the re- 
moval of these islands the U. S. government in 1888 
appropriated $100,000, on condition that the city or 

tate should purchase the title to the islands. 

The number of immigrants arriving at Philadelphia 
in the year ending June 30, 1888, was 37,018, of 
whom 11,543 were English, 7987 Irish, and 5062 
Germans. 

Railroads.—In 1886 the receipts of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Railroad were $29,343,998 and its 
expenditure $16,450,338. The freight carried was 
27,748,325 tons, the number of passengers 25,600,760. 
Its mileage is 327; the number of its engines oper- 
ated 943, and of its cars 57,354. In 1887 these num- 
bers were largely reduced owing to the great strike in 
the coal region. The figures for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for 1887 were, receipts, $115,515,506; ex- 
penditure, $77,238,082; freight, 106,128,215 tons ; 
passengers, 68,153,705 ; engines, 1349; cars, 32,101. 

In August, 1886, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


ted | entered Philadelphia, having completed its Schuylkill 


East Side road to a new depot at Twenty-fourth and 
Chestnut streets. From the Schuylkill it passes through 
a tunnel 5700 ft. long to Poplar street, where it connects 
with the Reading Railroad. On being released from its 
receivers early in 1888, the Reading Railroad applied to 
Councils for leave to extend its line into the business 
heart of the city by an elevated terminal from Ninth . 
and Green streets to Twelfth and Market. The project 
has met with considerable opposition and is not yet 
finally decided. A north-eastern elevated railroad is 
also projected, its route being from Tacony to League 
Island, with a branch to Jenkintown. Other efforts 
have been made to introduce elevated railroads. 
Industries. —The census returns of industries, made 
in 1880, were so obviously incomplete as to lead toa 
revised census being taken in 1882 under the super- 
vision of Mr. Lorin Blodget, an experienced statis- 
tician. His census for the iron industry shows 712 
establishments (including rolling-mills, foundries, pipe- 
and bolt-factories, machinery and steel-works, etc.), 
employing in all 31,917 hands; the wages paid being 
$15,160,175, and the gross product $58,608,781. The 
leather trade numbered 100 establishments, employing 
2752 men and 730 women and youths, with a product 
of $10,712,800. The lumber, furniture, and cognate 
manufactories yielded a gross product of $28,325,531. 
In 1887 there were 130 brewing establishments, pro- 
ducing 1,569,661 barrels yearly, of the total value of 
$11,772,458. Mr. Blodget’s return shows that the total 
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number of manufacturing establishments within the 
city in 1882 was 12,063, employing 242,483 hands, and 
ng wages amounting to $83,965,518. The gross 

ue of the pecan in that year was $481,226, 309. 

In 1888 Claus Spreckels, of San Francisco, erected 
an extensive sugar-refinery on the Delaware River, 
covering between 9and 10 acres. The works will have 
a capacity of 2,000,000 Ibs. of sugar daily, employing 
from 700 to 1000 hands. ‘ 

Voters.—On Sept. 26, 1888, the county commis- 
sioners made return of 232,311 registered voters, an 
increase of 3219 over the number in 1887; the total 
vote, Nov. 6, 1888, was 205,444. (3. H.) 

PHILIP, ‘Kiya (d. 1676), an Indian chief noted 
in New England history, was the son of Massasoit, 
sachem of the Wampanoags, who had formed a league 
with the Pilgrims, at Plymouth, Mass., in 1621. 
Massasoit continued friendly to the end of his life in 
1661. Then his two eldest sons, Mooanum and Po- 
metacon, going to Plymouth, requested English names, 
and the court called them Alexander and Philip. 
Alexander dying within a year, Philip became sachem. 
He resided at Pokanoket, and for a time maintained 
friendship with the whites as his father had done, but 
in 1670 fe were rumors of his disaffection, so that 
in the next year an attempt was made to disarm the 
Indians. 
given information of the hostile movements of the 
tribe, was killed, and, when his murderers were tried 
and executed, the Indians slew several whites. Philip, 
seeing that the steady advance of the whites was due 
to their unity of action, prevailed upon the Narragan- 
setts and other tribes to form an alliance to exter- 
minate the English settlers. But the colonies of 
Massachusetts, Domina and Plymouth made still 
closer connection to repel the common danger. Capt. 
Winslow, in December, 1675, marched with 1000 men 
against the stronghold of the Narragansetts, and 
destroyed it with all their provisions for the winter. 
The war raged with greater fury in the following 
spring. Altogether, 13 towns, with 600 baling. were 

estroyed, and 600 colonists slain. But the Indians 
were overpowered, and Philip, deserted, sought reise 
at Mount Hope, Even here he was pursued by 
Capt. Benjamin Church, and slain Aug. 12, 1676. 
His body was quartered, and his head was long ex- 
posed on a gibbet at Plymouth. Church published a 
History of the war (1716 ; republished 1865). 

PHILIPPIANS. See Romans, Epistie To THE. 

PHILIPPOTEAUX, Fétrx Emmanvet Henrt, 
French historical pace 1 was born at Paris, April 3, 
1815. He studied under Cogniet, and in 1833 ex- 
hibited his first painting, a scene from the American 
revolutionary war. is next was The Retreat from 
Moscow (1835), then followed The Taking of Ypres 
(1837), and The Death of Turenne (1838), After a 
visit to Algiers in 1840, he painted many scenes of 
Algerian life. Among his noted works are Louis XV. 
Visiting Field of Fontenoy (1840); The Last Banquet 
of the Girondins (1850) ; Charge at Balaklava (1859) ; 
Siege of Puebla (1865); Meeting of Henri TV. an 
Sully (1875). He also produced the remarkable pano- 
rama of the Siege of Paris. His works have achieved 
great popularity, due to their exhibition of the pomp 
and circumstance of war and to their precision in de- 
tails, but he cannot be said to display in any high 

. degree true artistic feeling. 

lis son, Pau Parapporeavx, born in Paris, Jan. 
27, 1846, after studying in the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
and with Cogniet and Cabanel, assisted his father in 
preparing the Cyclorama of the Siege of Paris, and 
afterwards exhibited it in several American cities. He 
made a similar representation of the Battle of Gett 
burg, which has n exhibited at New York, Phila- 
delphia, and other citiés. He also pre ared Cyclo- 
ramas of the Falls of Niagara and of the Battle of Tel- 
el-Kebir for exhibition in London, and of the Siege of 
Plevna for St. Petersburg. Several of his paintings o: 


Sassamon, a converted Indian, who had| as 


‘those made in the article in 


f ! Jud. 
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war scenes and historical subjects have been exhibited 
saris cf thity ngs pelatngs eatatieg tie setene ae 
series of t inti career 
Gen. # “His Scenes have been illustrative 
of American history. 

PHILISTINES. ae cae article ES this sub- 

ject in the ENcycLop&p1A BRIvANNICA 

See Vol. XVIIL. ~: 
p. 755 (p. 160 Sereman, Gaye Uiee See Sie Panesar 


istines to have been imm ts 
Am. Bop). (Am ix. ¥: Jee. XW 4, Down 19s 


Gen. x. 14). Its correctness is open to question, how- 


ever, when it affirms, on the strength of 1 Sam, xxx. 
14; Ezek. xxv. 16; h. ii. 5; 2 Sam. viii. 18; xv. 


18, ete., that “the Phi oat te: a part of them, are 
also called in the Bible Ch and that David's 
celebrated ‘‘ Cherethites and Pelethites’’ were Philis- 
tines. It is at least as natural to understand these 


“by the Yaga of a new enemy ;’’ the enemy which. 
at some date or other, p hill 
country, is expressly said to have been not the Philis- 
tines but the Amorites (Jud. i. 34, 35); and the 
migration to Laish occu before the death of Phine- 
has, the high-priest (Jud. xx. 1, 28), and consequently 
a generatiou or more earlier than the times of Deborah. 
e first real sign of the presence of the Philistines, 
according to the testimony of the Bible, which is all the 
evidence we have in the case, is in the times of Abra- 
ham ; the first appearance of the Philistines as the 
ressors of Israel is in the times of Deborah herself, 
d pet in the earlier times when the Danites took 
ish. 

The careful reader of the Bible will find the following 
statements to be true, mons they differ alike from 
e Brrrannica and from 
most of the opinions currently held. The Biblical 
records represent ere were four periods of 
Philistine oppression of Israel before the reign of 
David. The. first was in the time of Shamgar and 
Deborah (Jud. iii. 31; v. 6, 8). It is again mentioned, 
by way 0 Lnpaancaagg rt ud. x. 11. Sey accounts 
of it are very meagre, but the statement t hamgar's 
weapon was an ox-goad, and Deborah's asking whether 
there was shield or spear among 40,000 in Israel, sug 
gest the existence of a state of things like that whiel 
existed afterward in the time of Saul (1 Sam. xiii. 
19-22); and thus suggest that the Philistine oppres- 
sion of Shamgar’s time was very effective and severe. 
The fact of such an oppression over the southern tribes 
existing at that time affords a better explanation than 
those commonly ne for the absence of Judah from 
Deborah’s roll-call of the tribes (Jud. v. 14-18). 
The second Philistine oppression is mentioned in 
x. 7, in connection with the administration of 


op 
an 
Lai 
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Jair, and as preceding the Ammonite oppression of 
——— years, from which J i ewe delivered Israel. 
(See IsraEt.) This second Philistine oppression is 
probably that of the times of Samson; the traditional 
opinion, which identifies the times of Samson with 
ose of Eli, is not well grounded. In 2. to this 
oppression not much is told us apart from the personal 
exploits of Samson, but we are informed that in Sam- 
son’s youth the Philistines were recognized as lords of 
Judah (Jud. xv. 11), coming up into the country on 
aes rovocation, while toward the close of Samson’s 
i after he had been twenty years judge, the Philis- 
tines seem to have found it necessary to entrap him 
across the border in order to attempt anything against 
him g ud. xvi.). It therefore seems that Samson 
ly accomplished a deliverance for Israel, as it 

had been promised he should (Jud. xiii. 5). 

The third Philistine oppression was that of the times 
of Eli. The rescue from this under Samuel was com- 
mex and lasted for many years (1 Sam. vii. 10-14). 

fe ilistine oppression began in the reign of 
Saul, after Saul had been so long on the throne that 


his son Jonathan had grown to be a warrior (1 Sam, 
xiii. 3 seg.). At first the Philistine success was com- 
plete, but Saul maintained himself against them 


with greater or less success until the overwhelming 
defeat at Gilboa, where he met his death. 

The statement that ‘* Philistia was never a part of 
the land of ” is hardly consistent with 2 Sam. 
viii. 1, 12; and aes statements 


times of Jehoshaphat and Jehoram (2 Chron. xvii. 11; 
xxi. 16). After the division they naturally belonged 
to the southern kingdom, as their territory was a part 
of that of the tribe of Judah. The fact that we have 
two accounts of sieges of Gibbethon by the kings of 
northern Israel does not at all justify the inference 
that ‘the house of Ephraim . . . . laid claim to the 
suzerainty over Philistia.’’ The fact that Ahaziah of 

sent to ag of a Philistine god (2 Kings i.), 
or the fact that the Shunamite woman went to sojourn 
in the land of the Philistines (2 Kings viii. 2) do not 
necessarily prove that the Philistines were then entirely 
independent of Judah. But evidently they had then 
already become politically important. The revolt in 
the time of Jehoram of Judah soon followed (2 Chron. 
xxi. 10, 16). Shortly afterward the dynasty of Omri 
was overthrown by Jehu, who took the throne as the 

of Shalmaneser i; of Assyria. At the same 
date the dynasty of David was for six years displaced 
from the throne of Judah by Athaliah. After this, 
when we first hear from the Philistines (Am. i. 6-8, 
et al.) they seem to be independent of Judah. 

The contact of the s with Philistia does not 
begin with Tiglath-pileser (B. c. 734). Shalmaneser 
IL. says that he saeee tribute pom all = kines se = 
sea-coast, ng expressly 8 , and the Phil- 
istines sd A being caer iy pb this may 

his grandson, Rimman-nirari III., whom the 
Assyriologists date as reigning B. C. 812-783, but whose 
date wo be some forty years earlier by the chronology 
found in the margins of most Bibles, the contemporary 
of Jehoahaz and Jehoash of Israel, explicitly claims 
suzerainty over the Philistines. See Smith’s Chro- 
, p. 115, or Schrader’s Cuneiform Inscriptions, 

ted by Whitehouse, p. 203-206. In the times 


was broken in all these regions, Uzziah A aren we 
ilistines 


Egypt, Assyria, and Bab- 
were (w. J. B.) 
PHILLIMORE, Siz Rozerr Josern (1810-1885), 
an 


English jurist, was born in London, Nov. 5, 1810. 
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He was educated at Westminster School and Christ 
Church, Oxford, mene pe | in 1831. He was after- 
wards clerk in the Board of Control, was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple, and became Queen’s Coun- 
sel. Besides having extensive practice in civil courts, 
he was made chancellor of the dioceses of Chichester 
and Salisbury. He was elected to Parliament from 
Tavistock in 1853 and took an active part in legislation 
pertaining to ecclesiastical affairs. e 1862 he was 
made pe nace art 4 in admiralty and received the 
honor of knighthood. In 1867 he was made Judge of 
the High Court of Admiralty and of the Arches Court 
of Canterbury, being then sworn of the Privy Coun- 
cil. After holding other offices he was in 1875, on the 
reorganization of the courts, nominated judge of the 
admiralty and poe division of the High Court 
of Justice, which office he held till his death, Feb. 4, 
1885. As a writer his fame rests on his valuable 
Commentaries upon International Law (4 vols., 1854- 
61). He also published Memoirs of George Lord Lyt- 
tleton (2 vols., 1845); Ecclesiastical Law of the Church 
of England ( vols., 1873); an annotated translation 
of Lessing's oi (1874), and several treatises of 
temporary interest. 

His daughter, CATHARINE Mary Pxintrorg, has 
written The King’s Namesake (1872); Thoughts on 
Marie Antoinette (1873) ; Pictures from the Early His- 
tory of Venice (1874) ; Scenes from the Life of Savon- 
arola (1881), and has edited the Lilon Basilike (1879). 
which she maintains to be the work of King Charles [. 

PHILLIPS, Wenpet. (1811-1884), orator, was 
born at Boston, Nov. 29, 1811. His father, John 
Phillips (1770-1823), was chosen first mayor of Boston 
in 1822. Wendell graduated at Harvard College in 
1831 and was admitted to the bar in 1834. His natural 
gifts, social advantages, and scholarly training seemed 
to mark him out for conspicuous success in the usual 
course. But his destiny was swayed by his profound 
moral character, moved by the peculiar circumstances 
of his city, State, and nation. ston was a centre of 
wealth and refinement, but still more was it a city of 
merchants. The commercial spirit guided its action 
when, on Oct. 21, 1835, a mob of gentlemen gathere 
to break up an anti-slavery meeting presided over by a 
woman. Their wrath had been especially roused 
against George Thompson, an English anti-slavery 
lecturer, but when he escaped, they seized and dragged 
through the streets with a rope the non-resistant, Wil- 
aun ldogd Garrison. The sight of this infuriated, 
well-dressed mob stirred Phillips’ moral nature to its 
lowest depths, and this pure-souled, high-born lawyer 
joined in spirit with the persecuted abolitionist. ‘Two 
years of thought and study passed before he was 
prominently identified with that cause. A meeting 
was held in Faneuil Hall on Dee. 8, 1837, to make on 
behalf of Boston a protest against the murder of Rev. 
Elijah P. Lovejoy at Alton, Ill, who had been killed 
by a mob while defending the printing-office of his 
anti-slavery newspaper. Rev. Dr. Channing made an 
impressive address and proposed resolutions, when Mr. 
J. T. Austin, State attorney-general, who had come 
with others to divert the meeting from its purpose, 
strenuously objected. Phillips was called on to reply 
and at once overwhelmed the apologist for_murder 
with a torrent of indignant eloquence. ‘But the 
moneyed aristocracy of Boston closed their doors in 
the face of the champion of abolitionists. He never 
faltered. He adopted Garrison's view of slaveholding 
as a sin, personal and national, and immediate emanci- 
pation asa duty. Believing that the U. S. Constitu- 
tion by its compromises recognized and supported 
slavery, he gave up his legal practice and even the ex- 
ercise of the elective franchise as contaminating. But 
he used all the more the mighty power of the platform . 
and the press. He spoke without pay wherever he had 
a chance to be heard on his chosen topic. For ad- 
dresses on other subjects he was paid, but he generally 
turned the proceeds into a fund to advance the cause 
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to which he had consecrated his life, his fortune, and 
his honor. The power of } matic agitation 
he afterwards acknowledged he learned from the 


example of Daniel O'Connell. Phillips’ eloquence 
and devotion profoundly influenced public ema 
throughout the North, though the number of professed 
abolitionists always remained small. Other causes 
operated to hasten the national crisis. At last war 
came, not from the North against slavery, but from 
the South against the Union, which the slaveholders 
rejected as an insufficient safeguard of their peculiar 
institution. Then Phillips w'ged with renewed em- 
phasis on the Northern people and their leaders the 
expediency and duty of emancipation. Only after 
twenty months’ struggle to avoid resorting to this 
momentous war-measure did President Lincoln issue his 
Samper pene proclamation, Jan. 1, 1863. But Phil- 
lips still condemned the administration as sluggish and 
dilatory and opposed Lincoln's re-election. In 1865, 
when the war was brought to a triumphant close. Gar- 
rison proposed that the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, of which he had been president for thirty years, 
should be disbanded as having accomplished its object. 
But Phillips insisted in prolonging its work until the 
negro should have the constitutional right of suffrage. 
He was its president from that time until 1870, when 
it dissolved. Part of its later work was to secure the 
removal of race distinctions in public institutions and 
conveyances and in all places of public resort. Phil- 
lips had from his first entering the ranks of the Aboli- 
tionists urged the admission of women to their so- 
cieties on equal terms, and he pleaded in their behalf 
at the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention in London in 
1840. The close of the war gave leisure to many 
whose energies had been therein occupied, and the 
cause of women’s rights received a great access of 
numbers and enthusiasm. Phillips was still a promi- 
nent advocate of this and other social changes. His 
sympathies were manifested in behalf of the Indians, 
who had been cheated and oppressed both under the 
treaties made with their tribes, and in violation of such 
treaties, The perennial sufferings of the working 
classes became also the subjects of his consideration. 
He became an ardent champion of temperance, and 
even of State Prohibition. In 1870 he was nomina' 
by a convention of Prohibitionists for the governor- 
ship of Massachusetts. A few years later he advo- 
cated the governmental issue of an irredeemable paper 
currency. In this Greenback movement he came to 
agreement with another Massachusetts man, whose 
career otherwise presents a striking contrast with his 
own—Gen. Benjamin F. Butler. But little effect, 
however, was produced by the movement except Gen. 
Butler's election to the governorship, when the Green- 
back party was merged in the Democratic. But an- 
other noteworthy event marked the seventieth year of 
the veteran agitator. In 1881 his Alma Mater, who 
ad so long shown marked coldness towards her noble 
son because of his denunciation of popular evil, so far 
relaxed her severity that he was called to make the 
address on*the centennial anniversary of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. His Puritanic conscience compelled 
him even then to say some things hard to listen to, 
but the oration was worthy of the man and the place. 
He delivered his last public address on Dec. 26, 1883, 
and died at Boston Feb. 2, 1884. (J. P. L.) 
PHILLIPS, Witiarp (1784-1873), lawyer, was 
born at Bridgewater, Mass., Dec. 19, 1784. He gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1810, and was tutor there 
until 1815. Having been admitted to the bar he prac- 
ised law in Boston until 1845 with conspicuous suc- 
cess, He was employed by a egalstive commission 
in codifying the criminal law of Massachusetts, and 
from 1837 to 1847 he was county judge of probate. 
Thereafter he was president of the New England Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company until his death, Sept. 9, 
1873. He was a contributor to the North American 
Review, and for some years editor of the American 


cut ie was —_ with Edward Pickering in 
1th eports, pre treatises on Insurance 
an "petenia. a ublished a Manual of Political 
Econom oa ion and Free Trade (1850). 
PHILL oe A a yt of New crag odds 
ren co,, on the aware River, opposite 
is on the Belvidere-Delaware ‘Reliroad, which ‘here 
connects with the Morris and Essex and the New Jer- 
sey Central Railroad. ‘Two railroad bridges cross the 
river here. Phillipsburg has two banks, seven 
churches, a high-school and other schools, and a 
weekly wae gg 3% There are several iron-foundries, 
a rolling-mill, boiler- and locomotive-works, and other 
iron-works. Its amore in 1880 was 7181. 
PHILPOTTS, RY (1778-1869), English bishop, 
was born at Gloucester in 1778. He was educated at his 
native town and at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
where he uated in 1795 and was then elected a 
fellow of en College. He was made one of the 
chaplains of Rev. Dr. Barrington, bishop of Durham, 
in 1806, afterwards Spe aaa of Durham edral, 
In 1828 he was made dean of Chester. He had op- 
posed Canning’s plan of Roman Catholie emancipa- 
peor -~ — by the Duke of ph gee 
re; to the act for that purpose passed in . te 
was made bishop of Exeter in 1830 and was thence- 
forth the official leader of the High Church party in 
all the controversies of a stormy period. In 1849 he 
refused to institute the Rev. Mr. Gorham in a church 
living on the ground of his denial of baptismal regener- 


ation. The judicial committee of the Privy Council,. 


however, decided in Mr. Gorham’s favor, but when 
the Archbishop of Canterbury carried out the decision, 
Bishop Philpotts anathematized the archbishop. He 
wrote an abundance of controversial pamphlets but no 
— ws importance. He died at Bishopstoke, Sept. 
18, 1869. 

PHIPS, or PHIPPS, Sr Wiitram (1651-1695), 
colonial governor of Massachusetts, was born at Wool- 
wich, Maine, Feb. 2, 1651. His parents had twenty- 
six children, of whom twenty-one were sons. In boy- 
hood he was a shepherd, but at the age of eighteen 
bound himself to a shi nter, and in 1673 he re- 
moved to Boston, where he tae to read and write. 


ted | Going to England in 1684 he obtained from the Admi- 


ralty the use of a vessel to recover the treasures from a 
Spanish wreck, near the Barbadoes, but was unsuccess- 
ful in this first attempt. In 1687 a second was made with 
the aid of the Duke of Albemarle, and treasure was 
recovered to the amount of £300,000, of which Phips’ 
share was £16,000. His partners also p for him 
the honor of knighth , and he was appointed high- 
sheriff of New England. In May, 1690, he captured 
Port Royal in Nova Scotia, but in October his fleet of 
thirty-four sail was three days too late to capture Que- 
reinforced in the meantime by Frontenac. ile 
in England in 1692 he was appointed governor of Mas- 
sachusetts through the favor of Mather, the 
colony’s agent in England. _ He returned to Boston in 
May, where his administration was made notorious by 
the delusion of the Salem witchcraft. Phips, a mem- 
ber of Cotton Mather’s congregation, for a time will- 
ingly followed ‘his pastor in the hideous persecution 
but finally issued a general pardon to all accused o 
witche There had been a strong opposition to his 
government, and in 1694 he was summoned to EF d 
to answer the complaints brought against him. He 
died suddenly at London, Feb. 18, 1695. 
PHGEN IXV a borough of Chester co., Pa., 
is on the 8. bank of the Schuylkill River, 28 miles 
N. W. of Philadelphia. The Pennsylvania and the Phil- 
adelphia said Rausing @aslcoada peat firongh thashin: 
The former has here a branch-road to Frazer, and the 
latter has the Pickering Valley branch. The extensive 
iron- and steel-works of the Phoenix Iron Company 
and the Phoenix Bridge Company give employment to 
2400 men. Several fine bridges erected by these com- 
panies span the Schuylkill River and French Creek in 
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Pheenixville has two national banks, 1 
weekly newspapers, 10 churches, manu- 
¢ of cotton goods, stockings, pottery, needles, 
shirts, and boiler-works. The borough was incorpor- 
ated in 1849. It has gas- and water-works, and is free 
of debt except the water-loan of $220,000. Electricity 
is used to light the iron-works. Near the town isa 
beautiful cymes containing a monument to the sol- 
diers who fell in the civil war. 

PHOSPHATES are the compounds formed by the 

basic bodies with haeeh i 


union of oric 
See Vol. XVIII. anhydride, P, O;. Of these much the 
e> Rep). most important, and the one to which 


_ our attention will be confined, is phos- 
phate of lime, 3 CaOP,0,, which forms the prin- 
cipal constituent of several minerals, especially of 
APATITE (q. v.), and is the basis of all bones and horns. 


the orm of indeed, occurs in nature principally in 


ally deriv Thus combined it appears to be an es- 
sential element of plant food, concentrating itself par- 
ticularly in the seeds of ag whence it enters into 
the food of animals, to which it is perhaps even more 


ry. e 

Lime phosphate occurs in many forms in the super- 
ficial deposits of the earth’s surface, and is the basis 
of most of the artificial fertilizers which are now so 
largely manufactured, and of the natural manures 
which are applied without special preparation to the 
soil. It is, for instance, an important constituent of 
guano, whose value depends very largely on the per- 
centage of lime phosphate which it contains. It also 
a minor constituent of the marls which occur in 
such in this country, vast deposits existing 
in New Jersey, and in a broad belt running parallel to 
the coast from South-east Virginia to the western limit 
of Georgi thence 1 poe Alabama sa yes 

sIppl. e percentage of phosphates in these mar! 
is small, _ it is sufficient to add considerably to their 

Oe the toon deposits of phospha 

ar the most important deposits 0 osphates, 
however, are those which are ounce as Phcephats 
rock” which exists abundantly in South Carolina and 
elsewhere. The marl beds near Charleston, 8. C., are 
overlaid by a stratum of what was formerly supposed 
to be nodules of limestone, and was thrown aside as 
useless in the mining of these marls. These ‘* marl 
stones’’ were hard, rounded concretions, from the size 
of a potato to a diameter of several feet, and had evi- 
dently gained their rounded form by rolling in water. 
In 1867 Dr. St. Julian Kavenal was induced to ex- 
amine them, and pty discovered that they con- 
tained phosphate of lime to the important extent of 


@ announcement of this fact was 


beds payed with this rock. So far as has been ascer- 
tsioas the beds of phosphate rock underlie an area 70 
i toatl g 30 miles in greatest width, and are 


‘ State receives a royalty on all phosphate 
rock removed from navigable streams, the quantity 
paid on in 1886 being 191,174 tons. Nearly the whole 
of this river rock is shipped to foreign and domestic 
South Carolina phosphate-factories using 
land rock almost exclusively. In 1884 there were 
40 such companies, engaged in crushing the rock into 
izing ma’ 

Similar deposits exist in North Carolina, in which 
State a special survey made in 1884 disclosed nearly 
150 separate beds of phosphate nodules. These are 
found im a belt of territory 15 to 20 miles wide, and 
extending from the Hossa Hiver to the South Carolina 

y. It runs parallel to the coast and from 20 
to 25 miles inland. Similar rock has also been dis- 
covered in Florida, occurring in the north-western part 
of the State, and also near Gainsville, in the central 
region. In places these beds are 6 to 8 feet thick. 


phosphate of lime, from which it is usu- | loxera 
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The phosphates here described are of animal origin, 
and belong to the early tertiary age of geology. 
Phosphatie deposits of cretaceous age have been found 
in Alabama and Mississippi, and taken as a whole the 
American phosphate-beds J hae to be of immense 
value to agriculture. In addition to the natural phos- 
phatic fertilizers the manufacture of artificial ones is 


an industry of considerable importance. For a de- 
scription of these see FERTILIZERS. (c. M.) 

HYLLOXERA baer vastatrix, Planchon). 
In 1865 Prof. J. E. 


K. Planchon, of Montpellier, France, 
announced the discovery of the fact that the disease 
of¢the grape-vine, which had attracted much attention 
in the south of France around the mouth of the Rh6ne, 
was due to the work of a minute plant-louse on the 
roots. It had previously been described under three 
different generic names in its apterous form, but it 
was properly placed by Planchon in the genus Phyl- 
and given the specific name of vastatriz. in 
1854 Dr. Asa Fitch of New York had described an 
American grape-leaf gall-louse under the name of 
Pemphigus vitifolie, and in 1869 M. J. Lichtenstein 
of Montpellier, France, suggested that this species 
might be identical with P. vastatrix. Acting upon 
this suggestion, Prof. C. V. Riley, then State Ento- 
mologist of Missouri, in 1870 established the identity 
of the two insects, and in 1871 proved the existence 
of the root-inhabiting form in this country, announc- 
ing, in the Fourth Missouri Entomological Report, that 
there is every reason to believe that the failure of the 
European vine in this country and the partial failure 
of the bree of our vines with the European, as 
well as the deterioration of the tenderer native va- 
rieties, are chiefly due to the work of this insect. Prof. 
Riley's conclusions as to the identity of the American 
and European insects were proven correct the same 
ear by European observers, and were again confirmed 
y Prof. Planchon in 1873 when he visited this country 
under a commission from the French government. 
The most important result of his visit was the dissipa- 
tion, to a great extent, of the prejudice existing against 
the American vine in France and the confirmation in 
his official report of all the more important facts and 
conclusions previously announced by Prof. Riley, es- 
pecially as to the pyres power of many of the native 
American vines. A standing reward of 300,000 franes 
offered by the French government for an efficient rem- 
edy has stimulated an enormous amount of experi- 
ment in that direction. Journals were founded devoted 
to this one subject, and an extensive literature on the 
subject has grown up since 1869. ; 

e native home of the Grape Phylloxera is the 
North American continent east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and extends from the Gulf of Mexico to Canada. 
From this region it has been introduced into Europe 
and, recently, into California. It exists in two forms, 
the one in galls on the leaves—called by Riley galli- 
cola—and the other on the roots—radicicola. In the 
gall-making form the neon exists only as an agamous, 
apterous and very prolific female, with a smooth skin. 
‘the galls are transient, and may be abundant one year 
and very scarce the ensuing year on one and the same 
vine. The root form closely resembles the gall-making 
individual at birth, but deviates later by acquiring 
tubercles (see illustration). The insect passes | the 
winter in the so-called ‘‘ winter-egg’’ state, either 
above or below ground, or it hibernates as a young 
larva, darkened in color and flattened in form, on the 
roots, where it can scarcely be distinguished. In the 
following spring the prs ing ives birth to a wing- 
less, agamic female, which ey calls the ‘‘stem- 
mother,’ and which may start a colony either in a 
gall on the leaves or on the roots, the former being the 
more common habit. Late in summer there is pro- 
duced from the root-feeding form a generation of 
winged agamic females, which fly abroad and spread the 
species. Each of these winged females lays from 3 to 8 
delicate eggs, most often in or on the ground at the base 
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of the vine or occasionally on the lower surface of the 
living leaf. They are so delicate as to require 
favorable conditions to enable them to hatch. From 
these eggs, which are of two sizes, come the only true 
sexual individuals—males and females—the males from 
the smaller eggs and the females from the larger. 
They are born without mouth-parts and take no food. 
ie female, aie gree Re lor gx note lays a 
single whjch is the on ly impregnated eg 
oe obo. in the life-cycle oF the te ge and which 4 
usually secreted under the loose bark of two-year-old 
cane, and there hibernates. Such is the usual round 
of life of the species, the exception being that the 
wingless h n females may occasionally bring forth 
the sexual individuals without the intervention of the 


winged generation. 


ts. 
Nw~2 


Phylloxera vastatriz: 
swellings caused by 
rotting ; dd, lice on larger roots; ¢, pupa; g, winged female 
—hair-lines showing natural size. 


a, healthy rootlet; 5, rootlet with 
Phylloxera; c, do. with swellin 


The insect spreads from vine to vine in the wingless 
state, but the winged individuals—the immediate pre- 
cursors of the sexual individuals—are capable of quite 
extended flight, and spread the species from vineyard 
to vineyard, Tt may also be carried to remote districts 
in the winter-egg on cuttings. 

The grape-vine most susceptible to the attacks of the 
root form of the phylloxera is the Kuropean Vitis 
vinifera, Of the native American varieties the most 
susceptible—the Catawba, Delaware, and the Goethe 
—belong to the Northern fox-grape (Vitis labrusca). 
The hardiest and most_ resisting de ge among the 
bunch-grapes belong to Vitis cestivalis, The gall form 
is found most abundantly on the wild winter- or 
frost-grape ( Vitis cordifolia), and least abundantly on 
the European vine (V. vinifera). The symptoms of 
the disease above ground ure a sickly yellowish appear- 
ance of the leaves and a reduced growth of the cane. 
This is visible only during the second year of the 
attack, and about the third year the vine usually dies. 
The symptoms below ground the first year consist of 
swellings on the rootlets ; the second year of the rotting 
and disappearance of the fibrous roots and the settling 
of the lice upon the larger roots, which rot away 
during the third year. 

The natural enemies are quite numerous, though 
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th inci found preyi the gall-inhab- 
rng Laiggg, orton ty my cre gg 
innumerable. ‘The most effectual so far 


ith is the use of bisulphide of carbon, by 
seeds aif upudlel Galea one of the best being that 


Phylloxera vastatriz : a, swellings on roots ; b, newly hatched 
root-louse; c, d, its antenna and leg; ¢, f, £ forms of 
more mature lice—natural size indicated at side. 


invented by M. Gastine, and known by his name. 
Sulfo-carbonate of potassium is the next remedy that 
has so far been ; about a pint to 40 gals. of water 
is employed to each vine, poured into a trench 
around the vine. Petroleum emulsion, @ e., two parts 
of kerosene emulsified in one part of sour milk, and 
this mixed with from 40 to 100 parts of water, and 

in a similar manner, is recommended as-still more 
satisfactory. Submersion, where ia reas the use 
of rich fertilizers, the adoption of the American resist- 
ant varieties—like Taylor, Clinton, Jacques, etc.—as 
stocks upon which to graft susceptible varieties, are the 
most satisfactory. 

See the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, hth, and Ninth 
Missouri Entomological ; the hastens of the Cali-- 
fornia State Horticultural Commission, and the Reports of 
the French Commission Superieure du Peer ) 

C. V. RB. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Inve amcetng 9op 
a definite association was ized between health, 
longevity, and physical exercise, and this became a 
little later an integral part of the creed and the civiliza- 
tion of all the most powerful nations of the world, 
many of whom owed to its recognition their most bril- 
pear successes in geo -e and — “ Nar 

n Greece, especially, the cultivation of the iy 
means of gymnastics begun in the earliest life of, the 
individual, fostered and encouraged by the enormous 
rewards in both fame and riches accruing from success 
at the Olympic games, and aided by a rigid application 
of the principles of heredity, eliminating almost com- 
pletely those persons unfit for the founding or propa- 
gating of families, resulted in the nearest approach to 

hysical perfection in an entire people that the world 

as ever witnessed. Aristotle considered a common- 
wealth essentially defective if a \ 
part of its code, while Plato called him a cripple who, 
cultivating his mind alone his body to ‘‘lan- 
guish through sloth and inactivity’? The labors of 
evmnasties he very truthfully says, if excessive, may 
make men hard and brutal, but under proper restric- 
tions they stimulate the spiritual element of their 


nastics were not a 


nature, make courageous, and bring their passions 
under control. 

The Greek aes were not only schools for the 
cultivation of the body, but exerted greatest influ- 


ence upon the development of art and upon intellectual 
The idea ever present to the minds of the 

reeks that the first care of life should be the preser- 
vation of bodily health, without which all other advan- 


— 
> - 


mr 
e, 


ar 


tages of mind, of rank, of fortune, became void and 
ineffective, resulted in the establishment of an ideal of 
physical beauty and excellence which reacted upon 
their art, their manners, their entire civilization, and 
made them in certain directions pre-eminently superior 
to the rest of the world. Personal hygiene, ant etek 
we now call physical culture, had already attained with 
them the dignity of a science. The of physicians 
was the g deity of the gymnasia, and none 
were considered so well qualified to regulate this branch 
of education as those best acquainted with the art of 
- i . sab, reais penalise eaabaing 
ion—running, ing, wrestling, hurlin 
the en and casting the aon, were pleas 
to supplement one another in developing the 
c rath ts erring a high were of cena ae 
vigor, er with grace, celerity, and accuracy 0 
movement. Whatever was sspiied ty addition was sup- 
plied by their os of pall by their practice i lifting 
an weights, and by swimming, pugilism, an 
other athletic sports. 


d 

During the middle ages gymnastic and athletic 
proficiency the almost exclusive property of the 
nobility and the professional soldiery, and was dis- 
seas only at tournaments and in actual warfare. 
by boowe pumbonerey small gene it was, non 
ever, brought to a great “degree o ection, and it 
has been said that, even after the middle of the four- 
teenth century, the levy of a small German burgh 
could turn out more athletes than the combined armies 
of the empire. 

It was not until the beginning of the present century 
that gymnastics became systematized or popularized 
among modern nations. In Germany Jahn established 
his asium, or Turnplatz, at Berlin, in 1811, intro- 

new apparatus, improved the defective system 

of exercises, published a cele’ essay on the prin- 

ciples of gymuastics, cee apes Turnvereine 
gymnastic societies which, apart from their occasion 

connection with political movements, have been of the 

Goniest Fc ical benefit not only to their members, 

it, by of example, to the community. As a 

system of exercises is now employed for all the armies 

of the German empire, and as all able-bodied adult 

citizens are required to give three years of per- 

sonal military service, it is evident that nearly the 

whole male population of Germany enjoys the advan- 

; {ages of a systematic physical education at a period of 

» when training is most valuable and important. In 

8 Sweden, and France, societies analogous 

to the Turnvereine were formed, and finally government 

action was taken nastic exercises com- 

in most of the educational institutions as well 

asinthearmy. In England, directly after the Crimean 

war, a commission was appointed to consider the sub- 

ject, and upon its report a code of instruction in 

exercise was prepared by Mr. MacLaren, of 

which is now in satisfactory operation at all the 

barracks of the British army. 

In this country, although there are many excellent 
—— in the large cities, it is only within the last 

, and then at but few of the more important 
colleges, that gymnastics have been ed as more 
than a pastime for the younger males, or a prescribed 
and unpleasant remedy for some of the ailments of the 
older members of society. In 1881, in the Northern 
and Middle States, only three educational institutions 
in a thousand = any official attention to gymnastics, 
athletics, or physical education. That this is not the 
peas postion of athletics in an intelligent community 

e evident to all thinking people ; but there 
are comparatively few who realize 


ae ie 


See red ehik phscenl Gtocation, visttly under 
whi ysi ucation, rightly under- 
stood, , and applied, could have upon the 
human race in years to come. 

of MacLaren, 
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The excellent work and wang, of chases 
ie, Oswald, 


Sargent, Hartwell, 
Seheible ag 


others, have done much to diffuse accu-: 
Vou. IV.—» 
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rate knowledge of its true value, and should be con- 
sulted by all who desire complete information on the 
subject. ; 

ealth consists, in a comprehensive sense, in such a 
condition of growth and development of all the organs 
of the body as enables them to fulfil their functions 
easily and completely, respond promptly to occasional 
unusual demands upon them, and resist effectually the 
attacks of disease. These unusual demands upon the 
crores of the wae are continually occurring in every- 
day life, and should be of themselves sufficient induce- 
ment to all penn to aim at the highest attainable 
condition of health ; but when we know that on a cer- 
tain day or during a certain time such an exceptional 
demand will be made on the organism to put forth all 
its powers, we aim especially to prepare it to meet that 
denyand, and such Y edeynsorord whether preliminary to 
the exploration of a continent, the vicissitudes of a 
campaign, the ae of a week’s shooting, or the 
strain of a four-mile boat-race, we call ‘‘ training.’’ 
MacLaren has thus well defined training as a ‘‘method 
of putting the body with extreme and exceptional care 
under the influence of all the agents which promote its 
health and strength, in order to enable it to meet 
extreme and exceptional demands upon its energies.’’ 
Ralfe defines it as “the art which aims at bringing the 
body into the most perfect condition of health, makin 
muscular action more vigorous and enduring, an 
increasing the breathing power.’’ Dr. Parkes says, 
“Training is simply another word for healthy and 
vigorous ving.” . 

f the agents of health which are employed in the 
process of training, exercise is the most important, 
though food, drink; rest, sleep, air, bathing, and cloth- 
ing are elements which must be carefully considered. 
To understand how exercise produces strength and 
health, we should remember that the life of the body 
as a whole depends upon the life of numberless atoms 
which constitute it, and which are continually dying. 
being cast off and A by others. The general _ 
health depends directly upon the activity of this pro- 
cess and the perfection with which it is performed. 
The pabulum or food which is needed by all the gic 
and tissues of the body for their repair or for their 

wth and development is carried to them by the 
lood. At every moment of our lives, whenever we 
make a movement, draw a breath, change a muscle of 
expression, conceive a passing fancy, certain cells die 
and are disintegrated, asa consequence. They become 
useless, and must be removed and carried to organs 
whose function it is to eliminate them from the heey 
new cells must be supplied to take their place. 1 
this is done by the blood, which in performing this 
work becomes loaded with effete and useless material, 
much of which in the aneps of carbonic acid is thrown 
off by the lungs. Now, this process is going on inces- 
santly at every imaginable point in the human organ- 
ism, Whether sleeping or waking, sitting or standing, 
walking or running, the same successive causes an 
effects continue to follow one another in the same un- 
broken circle of physiological phenomena—motion or 
activity, tem agen’ and molecular loss of vitality, 
death of certain cells or atoms, disintegration of those 
cells, their removal and ejection from the system by 
means of the lungs, the skin, and the kidneys, their 
replacement by others brought by the blood, renewed 
vital power, and then further motion or activity, with 
the same succession of events. ‘Taken as a whole, 
these events make up ‘‘life,’’ and, reducing the state- 
ment to the simplest possible terms, we may say that 
the health and strength of any individual are in direct 
proportion to the thoroughness and celerity with which 
these occurrences take place ; that is, to the speed and 
accuracy with which the cells or atoms are removed and 
replaced, or, as MacLaren says, to their ‘‘ newness. 
Consequently, we are able to understand how an agent 
of any sort which influences these processes favorably 
must be one which will promote at the same time the 
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destruction of the old cells and their rapid replacement 
by new ones; in other words, one which, while it has- 
tens the molecular I 
same time send them an increased amount of material 
with which to repair damages, or which may even en- 
able them to improve upon and add to the original 
structure. Now, when we look for such an agent, dis- 
carding drugs, of course, as inapplicable and injurious, 
assigning food to its ey place as fuel which 
may be transformed into force but is useless alone and 
unassisted, we find that there is but one means within 
our reach for effecting this purpose safely, continu- 
ously, and healthfully, and that is exercise. By ‘“‘ ex- 
ercise'’ is meant. certain movements made by means 
of the contraction of the voluntary muscles, and 
made with sufficient force and rapidity to quicken the 
breathing and the circulation of the blood, that is, to 
augment the action of the involuntary muscles con- 
cerned in those functions, chiefly the heart and the 
diaphragm. We understand what exercise thus essen- 
tially means. The force which moves the muscles 
employed in exercising is derived from the death or 
burning up of some of the cells of the body; this 
creates a need for the introduction of more oxygen 
into the system to unite with the carbon of these cells 
and produce this combustion ; this increased quantity 
of oxygen is supplied through the lungs, which conse- 
quently have to expand much oftener than usual to 
meet the demand. ‘This is the physiological and easily 
understood explanation of the fact that exercise is ac- 
companied by quickened breathing. The increase that 
takes place in the quantity of air inspired under a va- 
riety of movements has been estimated as follows: 
Taking the amount of air inhaled at each breath in the 
recumbent position at 1, it rises on standing to 14; 
on walking at the rate of one mile an hour, to 1.9; at 
four miles an hour, to 5; riding at a trot raises it to 
4.05; and swimming to 4.33. But it must be remem- 
bered that this oxygen thus bronght to the lungs by 
. the increased quantity of air inspired ean be carried to 
the cells in the various tissues where it is needed only 
by the blood, which must, therefore, itself be sent to 
the lungs in greater amount to receive the oxygen and 
to give up the carbonic acid with which it is laden; in 
other words, when we exercise we not only breathe more 
—, but the heart beats more rapidly and forcibly. 
‘o make a similar comparison, we may say that while 
lying down the heart will beat 65 or 70 times a minute ; 
on standing, 75 to 80 times ; on walking slowly, 80 to 90 
times ; during fast walking, 90 to 100 times ; and during or 
immediately after great physical exertion, asa boat-race 
or a running-match, from 115 to 125 times a minute. 
_ These, then, as Ralfe has pointed out, are the two 
important facts to be remembered about exercise : that 
it increases the breathing-power, rids us of carbonic 
acid, and purifies our blood; and that it increases the 
action of the heart, sending a larger 
purified blood to all the tissues of the body, removin 
their waste, supplying the material for their renewal, 
and quickening all the vital processes. 
Exercise thus fulfils all the conditions that we have 
seen to be necessary in an agent which is to increase 
strength and health. As soon as any act of exercise 


death of certain tissues, will at the | both. 
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the destruation which has taken place, and then we 
ave the muscle growing in size, or in hs 
inciuding 


We: 
coming more forcible but at the same time slower and 
less obtrusi i i 

py the increased activity of the circulation carries 
the 


tite, digestion, and nutrition, and causing a fin in 
weight ; the larger — of blood ep to the skin 
sepals tire increase in the quantity o pastas, 
which carries with it much of the worn-out and useless 
or noxious material of the system, and thus adds to 
the resistive power of the economy against evil influ- 
ences from without, such as bad air froin ill-ventilated 
rooms or dirty streets; the bony frame-work of the 
chest, though elastic, does not quite go back to its 
original dimensions, but, increasing a little at a time, 
soon becomes noticeably augmented in size, giving 
additional room for the important organs which it con- 
tains and protects. . 

These, then, are the effects of exercise—the most 
obvious but least useful being an increase in the size 
and power of the voluntary m more impor- 
tant being a strengthening of the involun 
concerned in the processes of respiration and circulation, 
which enables us to use the i power of the 
voluntary muscles with comfort and safety, and to in- 
fluence through these processes not only the health and 
wth and development of the 
whole body, and even the activity and force of the men- 
tal processes. 

No system of exercise or of physical education is 
complete unless it recognizes the necessity which ex- 
ists for attending to the metrical development 
of the contraction of the vohanany niuseles, and the 
body. If, for example, a typical rowing-man, one who 
has been exclusively an oarsman, is carefully exam- 
ined, it will be seen that his hips and thighs are devel- 
oped at the expense of his calves ; that the muscles of 
his back and loins are far stronger than his chest: mus- 
cles; that his back arm and forearm somewhat exceed 
in development and hardness the front arm, though 
neither is noticeably developed. This condition indi- 
cates the proper exercises with which to supplement 
rowing in such a man, which will round him out, com- 
plete his development, add to his symmetry, and in- 
crease his general health and efficiency. Hen ob- 
viously, running for his legs, the parallel bars for his 
chest, the rings or ladder for his upper arm; and this 
would be the advice which he would receive from a 
careful and intelligent trainer, to his great advantage 
not only as a man or an athlete but also as an oarsman. 
rther examples might be drawn from athletic sports 
to illustrate the general and important truth that no 
one exercise (nor, indeed, any series of the recreative 


and competitive exercises alone) will give complete — 


and symmetrical development. 
It is with this fact in mind that the systems of physi- 
cal education now in use at Harvard, the University of 


is begun, a number of the voluntary muscles are put| Pennsylvania, and other American colleges, and long 


into action, their contraction compresses the blood- 
vessels and impels the venous blood actively towards 
the heart, which, thus spurred, contracts vigorously and 


used at Oxford, have been devised, the plan being 
approximately as follows : 
h student is stripped and carefully examined as 


sends the blood in increased quantity to the lungs. to his weight, height, the circumference of his chest 


The inspiratory muscles. contract an 
frame-work of the chest, the diaphragm 
the contents of the abdomen, we 


lift the bony and the size and condition of his legs, thighs, arms, and 
ushes down | forearms. ‘The sum of these measurements, ex: 
air rushes into the in any convenient terms which may be se 


lungs to fill the space thus produced and supplies the metres or feet, for example, is taken as an approximate 


oxygen needed for the purification of the blood. 
is t 


This | indication of his development. ; 
en returned to the heart, to be distributed anew with more or less accuracy (and particularly in men of 


It indicates, that is. 


throughout the system, carrying with it the materials immature years, in whom there is but little subeuta- 


to supply the waste caused 


u by the muscular movement 
originally made. 


These materials are often deposit 


1 


ed | 


neous fat), the amount of working material which he 
, though it fails to show the actual working 


jn largey quantities than are required to counterbalance | value of that material, 
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Having recorded the development, the examiner pro- 
ceeds to estimate the total available pi and for 
this purpose applies a series of tests which show the 

and capacity of the lungs, and the strength 
respectively of the back, legs, thighs, arms, and chest, 
forearms and abdominal muscles. e sum of these 
is ex in the same terms as those indicating the 
development, and can readily be compared with it. If 
the strength is in excess of the development, the con- 
ition is good, and the representing it have a 
lus value ; if the reverse is the case, the condition 
is poor, and the figures have a minus value. The per- 
sonal and family history is also ascertained and recorded. 

The examiner is now in position to give advice, if it 
is required, upon a number of important topics. He 
can point out to the man inclined to pigeon- 
breasted the value of the bars or upright 


bars ; he can puget to the man with weak legs the row- 
ing-machine or the river ; he can instruct the man with 


the feeble or irritable heart to moderate his work, or 

can advise the man with flabby muscles, slow circula- 

tion, or undue accumulation of fat, to me more 
ive in his exercises. He can go further than 

hie, e 

to 


is, if need be, and can point out proper diet 
ose of gouty or rheumatic parentage, the proper 
clothing to those inheriting a tendency to pulmo- 
ry, dary and in fact can apply the general rules 
of hygiene or of preventive medicine to each indi- 
i case, with the advantage derived from the pre- 
thorough scientific inspection. It would be 
well, indeed, if every person in the community sub- 
ni to a similar examination by his family phy- 
sician and received similar instruction. The effect of 
such a course in warding off preventable disease could 
hardly be overestimated. ; 
These examinations are repeated from time to time, 
and the changes carefully noted. It has already been 
conclusively shown that not only are greater feats of 
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strength accompli when this system is properly fol- 
but that | nyo seabeket yg md gee a 
safety, ae symmetrical development of all 
e. made out at Harvard by Prof. Sargent 
whose excellent papers on the subject are well worth 
study) and over five years show, for instance 


taking the average of ten men as to ‘‘ condition,”’ and 


100; in 

taken at 126, it had in four years ii to 476, 
or nearly fourfold. The improvement may be made 
more readily 


675 pounds, while the minimum was 427, or 35 pounds 
e than the maximum of the first year. The con- 
comitant improvement in health and vitality cannot be 
but was no less mark 


while to preach or prescribe to the world. 
Uaneretre athletics, though far less dangerous and 
much more beneficial than is generally supposed, can- 


not, for want of time and opportunity, be indulged in 
by the majority of men who have entered upon the 
men Sane of eir lives. the yes, conde yet ae 
ue encouragement is objectionable on account of the 
“nage gy iy : h 

use of the 
duties which 


preserve the manly 
rts in which for centuries it has 
of the Anglo-Saxon race to excel 
their spread, not only among the stu- 
Is he but among the dys- 


rag ed 
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strain and hurry and exciting competition of our mod- 
ern life. But, at the same time, the evils which sur- 
round these sports should be avoided, the risk of strain 
from lack of proper preparation, 7. e., of rational ‘‘ train- 
ing ;” the risk of developing the competitive element 
until all things are sacrificed for success in one particu- 
|lar direction or event ; the danger—especially to be 
| guarded against in our colleges—of introducing the 
| spirit of ‘professionalism '’ which looks rather at 
the prize now than at the means by which it was 
obtained; which abounds in quibbles and wrangles 
and unkind feeling ; which reduces the masses to the 
position of spectators and develops a few specialists in- 
stead of a lnege number of general athletes. It should 
be understood that the main object and idea of exer- 
cise is the acquirement and preservation of health ; 
that it is by far the most important therapeutic and 
AyEient agency at the command of the physician of 
to-day ; that it can be prescribed on as rational a basis 
with as distinct reference to the correction of existing 
troubles or the prevention of threatened ones as any 
of the drugs of the pharmacopeeia; that it increases 
not only the muscular strength and vitality but also 
the activity and vigor of the brain ; that it augments 
pr aargryene the working power of the individual, and 
that it enables him,by means of the health and strength 
which it confers, not only to do better work than his 
business or professional rival who lacks these attributes, 
but also to do it more easily and safely, with the great- 
est amount of comfort and pleasure and the highest 
degree of usefulness to mankind. (J. W. W.) 
HYSICK, Pair Syna (1768-1837), physician, 
was born at Philadelphia, July 7, 1768. His father 
had charge of the estates of the Penn family. After 
being taught at the Friends’ Academy, he went to 
Europe to study medicine, and was private pupil under 
John Hunter. He was made house-surgeon to St. 
George’s Hospital, obtained a diploma from the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and graduated at the University 
of Edinburgh in 1792. Returning to Philadelphia, 
he was soon made physician of the yellow-fever hos- 
pital during the epidemic of 1793, and one of the sur- 
geons of the Pennsylvania Hospital. In 1805 he was 
made professor of surgery in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and in 1819 was transferred to the chair of 
anatomy, which he held for twelve years. He stood 
in the foremost rank of his profession as a surgeon, 
and was exceedingly popular as a lecturer. He was 
honored with membership in several medical societies 


of Europe. His only publications were in the med- 
ical journals. He died at Philadelphia, Dee. 15, 1837. 
PIANO. The general history and construction of 


the pianoforte are treated at length in 

Bee Vol. XIX. the EncycLtopa@p1a Brirannica. This 
; “article will therefore be confined to piano 
manufacture in America. The piano 
was already known and manufactured in Europe when 
this nation was still in its infancy. Yet the inventive 
genius of the American, once applied to this instru- 
ment, accomplished as much towards oe it as 
all the other nations put together. It is generally 
supposed that Benjamin Crehore, of Milton, Mass., 
ra the first piano produced in this country. This 
was about at the beginning of the present century. 
Adam and William Bent were making pianos in Bos- 
ton as early as 1803. In 1810 the brothers Alpheus 
and Lewis Babeock, who had learned their trade with 
Crehore, joined with Thomas Appleton and the Hoyts, 
music dealers, under the firm-name of Hoyts, Bab- 
cocks & Appleton. After the war of 1812 the Hoyts 
went to Buffalo, John Mackay taking their place. 
The firm was dissolved about 1820. John Osborne 
worked with this firm, and subsequently set up for 
himself, and with him Jonas Chickering (1797-1858) 
and Timothy Gilbert worked as journeymen. James 
Stuart, a Scotchman, who had the reputation of making 


an excellent piano, was associated for a time with Os- 
borne, and ie with Chickering. After the firm of 
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Mackay was associa for a few years with Alpheus | 
Tn 1830 Mackay formed a partnership with 
Jonas Chickering, which lasted until his death in 1841. 
Chickering had started in business for himself in 1823. 
He soon began introducing the improvements which 
have made his name famous, and the rapid perfection 
of the American piano is in a large measure due to 
him. Alpheus Babcock, of Boston, who afterward, 
and until his death, was foreman of the Chickering 
factory, had, in 1825, patented a cast-iron frame for 

uare pianos. In 1833 Conrad Meyer, of Philadel- 

ia, also exhibited a piano with a full cast-iron frame. 
Babcock's plan of construction was greatly improved 
and modified by Chickering, who, in 1837, made his 
first square piano with a complete iron frame, and 
three years later the first grand piano ever made with 
a full iron frame. About 1843 he took out a patent on 
an invention of great importance. This was the intro- 
duction of a cast-iron flange on the top of the plate 
covering the head-block, which flange was drilled for 
each string to pass through. This gave the strings a 
firm tendency upwards, and served at the same time as 
a transverse strengthening-bar. When grand pianos 
of this construction were sent to the International 
Exhibition of 1851, in London, they attracted consid- 
erable attention, and were awarded a prize medal. In 
1856 this method of construction was superseded by 
the “*agraffe’’ system now in use. Accordin 
a solid iron flange is cast on the under side of the iron 
frame, into which the ‘‘agraffes’’ are screwed. In 
1845 Chickering invented and first used the circular 
scale for square pianos. The improvements mentioned 
are only the most important of those introduced by 
him. After his death, in 1853, the business was carried 
on by his sons, under the old firm-name, Chickering & 
Sons. They have a = branch house in New York, 
in the same building with the well-known “ Chickering 
Hall."’ The number of pianos that have come from 
their factory is about 75,000. The originator of the 
system of ** overstringing,’’ which Chickering did not 
adopt until 1853, is, it seems, not known. It has been 
claimed, however, that the first piano on this plan 
made in America came from the Baiocr of John B. 
Dunham. 

Among Chickering’s competitors in Boston were 
Lemuel and Timothy Gilbert, and about this time a 
number of piano-makers were beginning to work in 
Albany. Among the first were Boardman & Gray and 
James A. Grovesteen. Later came Meecham & Pond, 
John Osborne, and others. Grovesteen went to New 
York in 1843, and retired from business in 1886. The 

rominent firms in New York at this time were R. & 
V. Nunns, who enjoyed an excellent reputation ; Stod- 
dart, Worcester & Dunham; Firth, Pond & Co., later 
Firth, Hall & Pond (the same Pond who was associated 
with Meecham in Albany); Bacon & Raven (estab- 
lished about 1840); William H. Gieb & Co.; Linden & 
Fritz, and Lindeman & Sons (established 1836). Henry 
Hazleton was an ay awa with Dubois & Stoddart in 
1831. He and his brother were for a time with Bacon 
& Raven, but began business soon after that firm was 
established. When, some time before 1840, William 
Nunns left R. & W. Nunns, Charles 8. Fischer entered 
the firm, which changed its name to Nunns & Fischer. 
Later, he and his brother, John W. Fischer, began 
conducting business together, under the name of J. & 
C. Fischer, by which the firm is still known. Frank 
and Napoleon J. Haines were apprenticed in 1839 to 
the N. Y. Pianoforte Manufacturing Company, and, 
in 1851, started in for themselves. One of our earlier 
musicians, William B. Bradbury, also began to manu- 
facture Yt in 1854, in partnership with his brother, 
E. G. Bradb 


ury. 

A house that has played a prominent part in the 
growth and development of piano-making in_ this 
country is that of Steinway & Sons. Henry Engelhard 


to this| & 


Steinway (originally Steinweg), the founder of the firm, 


PIANO. 
Hoyts, Babcocks & me ge had been dissolved, John | 


was born in Germany in 1797. He was originally an 
organ-builder, but soon began making pianos on a 
small scale, exhibiting some as early as 1839. In 1850 
he came with his family to New York, where, three 
years later, he established the house which bears his 


name. The business i very rapidly, and, after 
repeated removals, the firm ph im its present 
quarters in 1863. Three ter the well-known 


concert-room, ** Steinway ” in the same building, 
was opened to the publi = 1875 a branch house 
was opened in and in 1880 another 
in Hamburg, Germany. and Henry, two of 
the sons, died in 1865, and the father in 1871. The 
business is now carried on by William Steinway, C. F. 
Theodore Steinway, and some younger mem the 
family. The firm has patented a number of inven- 
tions, among which the overstrung seale (1859); an 
ffe arrangement for square and grand pianos (1859) ; 
the duplex scale (1872) ; and the tone-sustaining 
1874-75). Their instruments take high rank, and 
ave gained honors whenever exhibited, notably at 
London in 1862 and 1885, and in Paris in 1867. 
In 1833 William Knabe (1803-64) came to this 
country, and began to work in Baltimore, first under 
Hartge, and later alone. He and H. Gaehle went into 
pce in 1839, under the name of & 
ble, and when Gaehle died in 1855 Knabe con- 
tinued the business, under the name of William Knabe 
Co. This name it still bears, his sons, William and 
Ernest, and his son-in-law, Charles Keidel, constitut- 
ing the present firm, The house manufactures a 
class piano, and its instruments are much in ; 
Another well-known house is that of Weber, also 
founded by a German. Albert Weber came to the 
United States in 1845, settling in New York. Seven 
years later he started in business for himself, but it 
was not until about 1871 that the business began to 
assume the large proportions to which it subsequen 
EF iis son, Albert Weber, Jr. whe: the following 
y his son, rt Weber, Jr., who, the year. 
— a branch house ‘in Chicago. The house © 
Steck & Co., of New York, was established in 
1857 by George Steck, the senior ner. Among 
the improvements which Mr. Steck has introduced is 
one patented in 1870 in the frame of upright pianos. 
His instruments are favorably known, both in this 
country and Europe. One of the younger firms is that 
of Sohmer & Co., founded in 1872 by H Sohmer 
and Joseph Kudor. They also have introduced sev- 
eral improvements in construction, among which the 
improvement of the *‘ Allicot’’ system, by which they 
place the auxiliary tone-re-enforcing string above the 
other three, and arerer es the tuning-pins on one side. 
They have patented an improved agraffe-bar for 
the upper three octaves of squares and grands (1882 . 
u 
(1889). 


London, En; 


a pianissimo pedal (1887), and an action in 

ianos for obtaining bigs and certain repetition 

cog attention to upright pianos, in 
which it ex 


The firm of Decker Brothers, of New York, estab- 
lished by the brothers, David and John Jacob er, 
in 1862, has also introduced several notable improve- 
ments, and is still adding to its reputation. Myron A. 
Decker (not related to the members of the } senypeve. 
firm) began business in Albany in 1856, and four years 
later came to New York. Here he worked for seven- 
teen years, sometimes alone, sometimes in partnership 
with others, until, in 1878 he and his son formed the 
present firm of Decker & Son. Other firms of greater 
or less repute at the present are Sons 
(Henry came to New York in 1855, and was 
superintendent under the Steinways for 24 years) ; 
Ernest Gabler & Bro. (established 1854); Kranich & 
Bach ; Calenberg & Vaupel (established 1858); Kra- 
SAC etd 

any; Vose ns (esta’ ;K , 
F' Schuler; Behning ; and Behr Bros. & Co. (founded 
in 1881), all of New York. The Henry F. & 


e firm gives muc 


' Throughout the 
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0 Company, of Boston. Mass., was organized | 


Sons 
in 1884, succeeding Henry F. Miller, who hi 
lished as early as 1863; the Emerson Piano 
tel sm and the Ivers & Pond Piano Company, also 
have their head-quarters in Boston. Many others, too 
numerous to name here, have arisen within recent 
years. The Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Com- 
pany deserves mention for the new method of string- 
ing it has introduced. By this system, which was 
D _in 1883, the strings are secured by metal- 
¢ fastenings directly to the iron frame, instead of 
winding them around wrest-pins set in wood as in the 
old system. ; 
_ The business of piano-making in this country is con- 
ally assuming r proportions, and new firms 
continue to spring up. Naturally, a certain percentage 
of the work Teotined is cheap and poor. But on the 
whole the many useful improvements made in the con- 
struction of the piano by American manufacturers 
have served to make their instruments superior in 
me to those produced in Europe. (F. L. w.) 
P , JOHN JAMES, poet, was we at Milton, 
Dearborn co., Ind., March 1, 1835. Taken in boy- 
hood to Columbus, Ohio, he became a printer. tn 
1856 he removed to Illinois and soon began to con- 
tribute is to the Louisville Journal, whose editor, 
G. D. tice, eg a steadfast friend. In 1860 
Piatt and W. D. Howells published at Columbus 
Poems of Two Friends. In 1861 Piatt removed to 
Washington, having been appointed clerk in the U. 8. 
Treasury ment. In 1867 he engaged in news- 
work in Cincinnati, but in 1870 he returned to 
Washington as clerk in Congress, and two years later 
was librarian of the lower House. In 1882 he 


estab- 
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the Legislature aves the nullification excitement in 
1832. He maintained that Congress, being a creature 
of the States severally, had no sovereign power. In 
1835 he was elected to Congress, and there he denied 
the right of Congress to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia. After ten years’ service in the national 
legislature he was returned to the State Senate, where 
he opposed a movement for immediate secession. He 
took part in the Southern Convention at Nashville in 
1850 and in the Democratic National Convention at 
Cincinnati in 1854. He was sent as U. 8. minister to 
Russia in 1858, but returned to take part in the seces- 
sion of South Carolina, of which State he was then 
chosen governor. He demanded the surrender of Fort 
Sumter from Major Anderson, and afterwards aided 
in every way the rebellion. He retired from office in 
1862 and died at Edgefield, S. C., Jan. 25, 1869. 
PICKERING, Timorny (1745-1829), statesman, 
was born at Salem, Mass., July 17, 1745. He grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1763, and became a lawyer 
at Salem in 1768. He was prominent in resisting the 
arbitrary measures of Parliament, and in 1774, on be- 
half of the people of Salem, he delivered an address 
to Gov. Gage on the occasion of the Boston Port Bill. 
While holding the office of judge, he published An 
Easy Plan of Discipline for a Militia (1775), which 
became the textbook of the State. He served in the 
revolution as colonel, and in 1777 was made adjutant- 
general by Washington, and in 1780 quartermaster- 
— After the war he became a merchant in 
hiladelphia. In 1786 he removed to Wilkesbarre to 
organize the county of Luzerne and to settle the 
disputes which had arisen from conflicting claims of 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania to the Wyoming Valley. 


was appoin 8. consul at Cork, Ireland. His | While acting in this capacity he was seized by persons 
publications are Nests at Washington (1864); Poems | in disguise, imprisoned and harshly treated for twenty 
m Sunshine and Firelight (1866); Western Windows | days. He was sent as delegate of Luzerne county to 


(1869) ; Landmarks and other Poems (1871). The 
volumes contain old retouched as well as new 
poems. His uncle, Donn Piarr, born in 1829, rose 
to the rank of colonel in the civil war, and is noted as 


a journalist. 
J. J. Piatt’s wife, Saran Moraan Bryan Prarr 
born seit ce, ng Ky., Aug. 11, 1836, was educa’ 
Co , Newcastle, Ky., and early 
Sl ae ied dase of be cake pote ee 
and some of her early poems were 
published in Nests at Washi pi! ager, sls in 
A Woman's Poems (1871). Her poems are thoughtful 
and Te ona but sometimes obscure. 
PI 8, AnpREw (1739-1817), general, was born 
at Paxton, Bucks co., Pa., Sept. 19, 1739. His 
who were of Huguenot escent, removed to 
lina in 1752. In 1761 Andrew served in 
expedition against the Cherokees, and at the out- 
break of the revolution he was made captain of militia. 
le he display atriotic zeal, 
and rose to the rank of brigadier-general. In Febru- 
ary, 1779, he defeated a band of Tories under Col. 
Boyd at Kettle Creek ; in June he covered the retreat 
at Stono F and later in the same year defeated the 
Cherokees ae Nheanenee. For his part in the battle of 
Jan. 17, 1781, see Cowpens. He had com- 
of the volunteers at Eutaw Springs, 
Sept. 8, 1781. 


81. He made an expedition against the 
Cherokees in 1782, which resulted in the cession of a 
large territory. “He was afterwards member of the 
State Legislature (1783-94), then member of Congress 
for a single term, and major-general of militia. He 
i jiating several treaties with the In- 


. He died in Pendleton District, 


8. C. . 17, 1817. 

ishus, Kinpaaew ProxeEns, became governor of South 
Carolina Pa, Ly ~~ be 4 838. dormer W. 
PIcKENS ~ , son of Andrew, was noted as a 
Secession ne Wracaten at South Carolina College, 
he was a lawyer and first obtained note as a speaker in 


the Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention of 1790, 
In Washington’s administration he was postmaster- 
general (1791-94), then secretary of war (1794-94), 
and secretary of state (1795-1800). He had also been 
much employed in negotiating treaties with the In- 
dians of New York ae Ohio. Leaving office poor, 
he lived for a time in a log-house at Wyoming, but 
afterwards, by the sale of lands, was enabled to return 
to Salem, Mass., where he was made judge of com- 
mon pleas. In 1803 he was elected to the U. 8. Senate, 
being an ardent Federalist. During the war of 1812 
he was a member of the board of war of Massachu- 
setts. He was afterwards member of Congress for a 
single term, but retired from eee life at the age of 
72, though he remained president of the Hssex Agri- 
cultural Booiety. He died at Salem, Jan. 29, 1829. 
His Life, left incomplete by his son Octavius, was fin- 
ished by CO. W. Upham (4 vols., 1867-73). : 

His oldest son, Jone PicKERING (1777-1846), phi- 
lologist, was born at Salem, Feb. 17, 1777, accompanied 
his father in his visits to the Six Nations of New York, 
and was thus led to investigate the Indian languages, 
to which he devoted much attention throughout life. 
After graduating at Harvard in 1796 he spent some 
time in diplomatic service at Lisbon and London, and 
was afterwards a lawyer at Salem. From 1829 till his 
death, on May 5, 1846, he was the city solicitor of 
Boston. His chief publications were on philological 
subjects, and include, besides treatises on the Indian 
languages, a Vocabulary of Americanisms (1816) and 
a Creek and English Lexicon (1826), which reached a 
third edition before his death and was long held in 
high esteem. He was the founder of the American 
Oriental Society and president of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences. 

Kipther son, Ocravius PicKERING (1792-1868), 
born in Wyoming Valley, Sept. 2, 1792, graduated at 
Harvard College in 1810, and became a lawyer at 


Boston. He was State reporter from 1822 to 1840, 
ublishing 24 volumes of Reports. He afterwards 
lived in Europe for some years and died- at Boston 
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ust 29, 1868, leaving his father’s biography unfin- 


is 

Caares Pick eRING (1805-1878), naturalist, grand- 
son of Timothy, was born in py nome co., Pa., 
Nov. 10, 1805, He graduated at Harvard College in 
1823 and obtained his medical degree in 1826, After 
some years’ practice at eet 5: pre where he was 
also active in the Academy of Natural Sciences, he 
went in 1838 as naturalist on the Wilkes exploring ex- 
pedition. He also travelled in India and Eastern 
Africa, examining the different tribes. The result of 
his researches was given in his Races of Men and their 
Geographical Distribution (1848 ; vol. ix. of Wilkes’ 
Report); Geographical Distribution of Animals and 
Plants (1854; vol. xix. of Wilkes’ Report); and Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Plants uae He after- 
wards lived a very retired, studious life at Boston, 
where he died March 17, 1878. After his death ap- 
peered his Chronological History of Plants (1879), a 
a rious but unsystematic work, cumbered with use- 


Epwarp CHarLes PicKERING, physicist, great- 
grandson of Col. Timothy Pickering, was born at Bos- 
ton, July 19, 1846. He graduated at the Lawrence 
Scientific School in 1865, and was chosen professor 0 
physics in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1867. He took part in observing the solar ecli 
of 1869 in Iowa and that of 1870 in Spain. He has 
made extensive researches in optics and in the polari- 
zation of light, and has published Physical Manipula- 


tion (1874). : 

PIC , ALBERT JAMES (1810-1858), historian 
of Alabama, was born in Anson co., N. C., Aug. 13, 
1810. He removed in boyhood to Autaga co., Ala., 
and became a lawyer. He took in the Creek war, 
and became a colonel. His only publication was his 


History of Alabama (2 vols., Charleston, 1851), He} Pres. @ 


f | Yale College 
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ninister of New Haven and a founder of Yale College. 
Here John graduated in 1804, and then went to South 
Carolina as a tutor in the realy of Col, William All- 


ston. Returning to the North he became a la in 
1812, but soon engaged in unsuccessful mercantile en- 
terprises with John Neal (g. v.) at Boston and Balti- 


more. In 1819 he was ordained minister of Hollis 
Street Unitarian Church, whence he to Troy, 
N. Y., in 1845, and thence to Medford, Mass., in 1849. 
He was an earnest anti-slavery and temperance orator, 

poetic addresses, The 


and obtained public favor by his 
most noted of these was The Airs of Palestine (1816), 
which set forth the associations of musie with natural 
scenery and national character. At the centennial 
celebration of his native place he gave a humorous 
sketch of Yankee character. In 1861, true to the anti- 
slayery of younger days, he accepted the chap- 
lainey of a Massachusetts regiment, but was soon 
transferred to a clerkship in the U. 8. from 
which he retired in 1864. He died at Medford, Mass., 
Aug. 27, 1866. A collection of his Poems A re in 
1854, and he also poe some school-boo 
PIERREPON | Epwarps, lawyer, was born at 
North Haven, Conn., March 4, 1817, Graduating at 
in 1837, he was admitted to the bar in 
1840, and practised for some years at Columbus, Ohio 
but removed to New York city in 1846. He was 
judge of the superior court of New York in 1857, but re- 
signed in 1860 and resumed practice at the bar. Tn 1862 
- was sppoiet. pe) a See dog t A. Dix, to try 
the prisoners of state held on various charges 4 
out of the Rebellion. In 1867 he served in the New 
York State Constitutional Convention, especially on the 
Judiciary committee. He also cond for the U. 8. 
government the prosecution of John H. Surratt for 
complicity in the assassination of Lincoln.. In 1869 
rant appointed him U. 8. attorney for the 


died at oeeoeer. Ala., Oct. 28, 1858. (©. M. | southern district of New York, which office he 
Jackson published a brief biography. in May following. In 1875 he was called into 
PIC , Georce E. (1825-1875), a Confed-|Grant’s cabinet as attorney-general of the United 


erate general, was born at Richmond, Va., Jan. 25, 
1825. Graduating at West Point in 1846, he served in 
the Mexican war from Vera Cruz to the capture of 
Mexico, winning two brevets for gallantry. He was 
afterwards engaged in frontier duty until June 25, 
1861, when he resigned to enter the Confederate ser- 
vice. In the defence of Richmond in 1862 he com- 
a brigade, and was severely wounded at 
Gaines's Mill. Rejoining the Army of Northern Vir- 
= as major-general, he was connie for overage 
ill, and zeal. At Gettysburg, uly 3, 1863, he ied 
the famous final assault on the Union lines (see Ger- 
TysBURG). Gen. Pickett afterwards commanded in 
North Carolina, where he captured Plymouth. At the 
opening of the campaign in 2865 his division was en- 
gaged in protecting the Southside Railroad, near Rich- 
mond, but was surrounded and overwhelmed at Five 
Forks, April 1, 1865. Gen. Pickett died at Norfolk, 


Ve oat 20, 1875. 

P. E, Grorcr Foster et arg? bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born in 
Greene co., Ga., Feb. 3, 1811, being the son of Rev. 
Dr. Lovick Pierce (1785-1879), a noted pulpit orator. 
After studying law he joined the Georgia Conference 
in 1831, and was engaged as an itinerant in Georgia 
and South Carolina. “te was prominent in the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1844, when the Methodist Church 
was divided on the slavery question. In 1848 he was 
made president of Emory College, and _was ever active 
in promoting its financial interests. In 1854 he was 
chosen bishop, and found a wider field for his executive 


abilities. He was also noted as an orator, edited a 
magazine, and published many sermons. His only 
book was Incidents of Western vel (1857). He died 


ner 3, 1884. 
TERPONT, Joun (1785-1866), clergyman and 
was born at Litchfield, Conn., April 6, 1785 
ing desceied from Rev. James Pierpont, the secon 


States, and in May, 1876, was sent as minister to Eng- 
land. He resigned this office in December, 1877. He 
published From Fifth Avenue to Alasia (1884). 

PIG. See Swine. 

PIGEON. See Fow1. 

PIGMENTS. The gre ot een 
igments in the Uni tates ve 
pee hoary Been of steady growth, and although 
Rep +e * there was for many years a strong preju- 
oe dice in favor of imported pigments, this 

as given way to a fair appreciation 0 e home 
has gi fai the hom 


products, until now both the imported and domestic 
are sold on their merits, and as n all of domestic 
roductions compare favorably with the imported, the 


ormer are consumed in yearly increasing quantities ; 
our imports show little variation from year to on 
most, pigments, while a few show a decrease. In con- 
sidering articles properly under the name “ pig- 
ments,”’ only are treated as are man or 
produced in the United States in commercial quan- 
tities. 
Barytes.—The heavy spar from which this article is 
made is found’ in many sections of the country, but the 
rincipal sources of supply are Missouri, Virginia, 
orth Carolina, and Tennessee. its prineipal use 
is as a substitute or adulterant in the manufacture of 
aints, dealers and manufacturers withhold all 
information as to the amount of production and use. 
The total amount produced, however, may be esti- 
mated as approximating 50,000 tons annually. Its 
principal use is in the adulteration of white lead and in 
the manufacture of mixed paints, and as a weighting 
material for various purposes. Owing to its great 
weight and its dazzling whiteness, it is as the 
best adulterant of white lead, and on that account not 
liable to detection. It is also largely employed as a 
weighting substance by paper-makers and others. 
Barytes 1s also imported from Germany, England, and 


PIKE. 


Artificial barytes, commercially known as 

“blanc fixé,”’ is a mixture of crude heavy spar and 
other materials, and is superior to natural barytes as a 
ent, saree greater covering capacity. It is 
Seaely employed by paper and card manufacturers. 
The amount abe is about equal to that made here. 
There is no difference in the quality, although the im- 

izes a higher price. 
Litharge.—See article Wurre Leap. 

—In commerce only the lighter shades of 
hydrated peroxides of iron are known as ochres; the 
darker shades, notably the browns and reds, are desig- 

f ‘* metallic ts.’ Ochres are found in 
many States, but the are found in Virginia, Penn- 
vania, Missouri, Georgia, and South Carolina. 
me of these deposits contain various colors and 
shadings, but not all are valuable as pigments. The 
more common are by floor-cloth manu- 
facturers in the preparation of the body of the cloth. 
Of the grades used as a pigment about 10,000 tons are 
annually mined and sold. res are imported from 
‘France, and these are i by manufacturers of 
paints as they require oil for grinding, and are 
consequently more economical in the manufacture of 
““mixed paints." 
Red Lead.—See article Wurre LEAp. 
Sienna.—There are many deposits of this clay in the 
United States, but most of them are of inferior quality. 
The mines are in rr hn New Jersey, Maine, and 


Virginia, the quality of product ranging in this order. 

Painters prefer =n the and although double the 

price of the domestic, Sicily sienna is imported in| 
yearly increasing quantities. ‘ 

_ Terra Alba. e gypsum used to produce this ar- 

ticle is imported from Nova Scotia, but what propor- 

tion of the total 


7 is used in the manufacture 
of paints is not known. The terra alba made from 
gypsum mined in the United States is used as an 


adulterant for many articles, as also by paper-makers | 


and others as a weighting substance. Fine grades of 
terra alba are imported from France and England, 
h only in limited quantities. 


th 
tramarine.—In commerce, the artificial product 
has received this name and the pigment product of 
lapis lazuli is scarcely known except to the artist, while 
its high cost excludes it from most studios. Only 
rms are in the manufacture of ultra- 
marine, two factories being located in the State of New 
Jersey and one in New York. The annual production 
of these works amounts to about 2000 tons. For some 
ears after the manufacture of this pigment was estab- 
lished in the United States, there existed a strong 
vation against it, and fully double the price aske 
‘or the domestic product was obtained for that im- 
ported from eens It was not until the year 1880 
that the first manufacturer began to realize a fair re- 
endl A h from the beginni al 
u arine, whic m the nning was equal to 
the best imported. 
Umber.—The only States from which umber is ob- 
tained are Pennsylvania and Vermont, the former sup- 
plying fully five-sixths of the total of about 1500 tons 
annually marketed. In all respects except color the 
American umber is the equal of that imported from 
Turkey, while the — is much lower. The imported 
is of a rich, reddis ne 
clines to gray. An artificial umber, made by mixin 


certain mineral pigments, and which in color is a good | 
imitation of Turkey umber, is sold as the genuine im- 


Vermilion.—The manufacture of this igment in 


the United States is controlled by a combination of 


imanufacturers which regulates the price, the amount 
of production, and the trade in the article. The process 
of manufacture being one of extreme difficulty and re- 
q great skill, the process is kept secret and the 
manufacturers, not over six in number. are enabled to 
prevent competition, having successfully checked at- 


a in introducing American | 


h-brown, while the American in- | 
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tempts to establish new plants which have at differ- 
ent times been in contemplation. The manufacture 
of this artificial sulphide of mercury is made a spe- 
cialty of manufacturers of other pigments and paints, the 
amount consumed being too ningil to make its manu- 
facture profitable as a separate industry. The amount 
manufactured varies from year to year, averaging about 
800,000 pounds, but does not show the increase which is 
noticeable in the consumption of most other pigments. 
This is due to the introduction of substitutes known as 
vermilion; but not made from quicksilver. The genu- 
ine quicksilver vermilion is commercially known as 
‘quicksilver,’ “‘ English,”’ or ‘‘ California ’’ vermil- 
ion. Theimports of English vermilion do not increase, 
the American product being equal to the imported in 
every respect, and by many regarded as superior. A 
number of pigments are on the market, known as ver- 
milion but not made from quicksilver, and these havea 
large sale, owing to their low market price. The prin- 
B52 of these, ‘American vermilion,”’ ** Persian red,”’ 
‘* Persian scarlet,’’ ‘* scarlet vermilion,”’ ete., are chro- 
mates of lead. Of these fully 1,000,000 pounds are 
produced and sold annually. Other cheap substitutes 
are aniline colors which, instead of growing darker on 
x Seg as-is the case with quicksilver vermilion, grow 
lighter. As their color is brilliant they have become 
popular and their sale has steadily increased until at 
the present time their consumption equals that of the 
genuine. These aniline imitation vermilions are sold 
under various names, the better known being ‘*Roman 
red,’’ ‘‘ Swiss red,’’ ‘* Columbian red,’’ ‘‘ruboide,’’ 
etc. The relative value of these several vermilion Pig- 
| ments is not oe ae but true quicksilver vermil- 
_ ion is superior in body, richness, and permanency. The 
chromates of lead lack body, are not so rich in color, 
but have the compensating bes of Negaa perma- 
neney and extreme cheapness. The aniline vermilions 
have good body, are even more brilliant than the quick- 
silver vermilion, but their grave fault is the fugacious- 
ness of the color. 

White Lead is treated in a special article, which 


see. 
Whiting and Paris White—The manufacture of 
whiting is confined to the cities of New York, Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia, and Boston. The material used, 
chalk, is all imported from Hull, England, whence 
it is brought as ballast in sailing vessels. The annual 
production is from 300,000 to 350,000 barrels. Paris 
white is made from English cliffstone, a variety of lime- 
stone, which is imported from England. From 4000 
t0 4500 tons are annually used. About 300 tons of 
Paris white are imported from England. : 
Zinc White—The oxide of zine, known as zine 
white, ranks second in importance as a pigment. Itis 
extensively employed in the manufacture of mixed 
paints, and is especially esteemed for indoor painting, 
owing to the purity and brillianey of the color. It is 
| made directly from the zine ore by several firms in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Missouri, and Wisconsin. The 
consumption has increased steadily and has now reached 
about 25,000 tons, only about 2000 tons being imported. 
The French zine white is regarded as superior to the 
American in purity of color, and the German is _pre- 
‘ferred by others for no well-defined reason. Fully 
| 20.000 tons are annually used as a pigment, while 5000 
tons are consumed by manufacturers of paper, rubber, 
New York city is the eine = 
H. G. A. 
PIKE, the strongest and most voracious of fresh 
water carnivorous fish, comprising the 
enus Hsox, the only genus of the fam- 
ty Exocide. The pikes are well repre- 
sented in the dager the —_ States, 
ye or six species, while only one species 
five As he Esocide are soft- 


and pottery. 


| See Vol. XIX. 
p. 88 (p. 9%7 
| Am. Rep.). 


| there eg i Ay 
is f in Europe and Asia. 5 1 
| eased ‘abdominal shes, with long bodies, having but 
‘one dorsal fin, opposite the anal. The month is large, 
| with a wide gape,and is plentifully supplied with teeth. 
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The skeleton, especially the skull, is remarkably soft, 
sit A ieenla sasigns Shain 30 a low: reseeoenee - 
inal fishes. The body is covered with scales, barbels 
are wanting, the margin of the upper jaw is covered 
by the intermaxillaries mesially and by the maxillaries 
laterally, the stomach is without blind sac, the air 
bladder simple, and the gills open very wide. 

Of the American pikes the largest is Hsow Estor, the 
Muskallonge or Maskinonge (Canadian-French Masque- 
allongé, long face or snout). This species is found 
only in the Great Lakes and the waters of the St. Law- 
rence basin. It grows to the pe om of 3 feet, and is 
said to occur in Lake Champlain of over 4 feet in length 
and of 40 Ibs. weight. This fish is of a deep greenish- 
brown hue on the back, while the sides have numerous 
rounded pale yellow spots, and the abdomen is white, 
the fins being of a reddish-yellow color with dark green 


marbling. e snout is very long and acute, the bor- 
ders of the upper jaw pane formed of the maxillaries 
alone, their edges furnished with several rows of long, 


powerful, and very sharp, awl-shaped teeth. The lower 
jaw is considerably longer than the upper, and is armed 
for less than half its length with powerful, recurved 
teeth, the two largest in front. The head and body are 
flattened above and much compressed at the sides, the 
dorsal fins directly above the anal, the caudal power- 
ful and deeply forked. : 

This is the boldest, fiercest, and most voracious of 
all fresh-water fishes, making havoe among all other 
tenants of the waters it inhabits, none, perhaps, ex- 
cept the great lake trout, being able to resist its attacks. 
Even the spring dorsal fins of the perch are said to 
not afford protection from the pike. It bites daringly 
at dead bait, and is said to be easily taken even by a 
bait of tin or red cloth made to play briskly through 
the water. The European pike, LZ. lucius, is closely 
related in specific character to E. estor. It attains 3 
feet in extreme length, is found in most of the rivers 
and lakes of Europe, and is much angled for, the 
flesh being well esteemed for table use. 

The smaller species of American pike are commonly 
known as pickerel. There are several of these, the 
largest being LZ. lucioides, a fish which,-like Z. estor, 
is peculiar to the basin of the St. Lawrence. It is from 
one to two feet in length and rarely exceeds 16 or 17 
Ibs. weight, and is a handsome fish, with a four-sided 
body, longer and slighter in proportion to its depth 
than in the Muskallonge. The snout is not nearly so 
long and much more obtuse than in the latter,the under 
jaw being less elongated, and armed with a single row 
of small teeth round the fore part, with large, awl- 
shaped teeth on the sides. The back is of a rich black- 
ish-green color, the sides greenish-gray, the abdomen 
pearly white, there being several rows of diamond- 
shaped yellowish spots along the body and head. A 
bright speck on the tip of each scale gives a sparkling 
aspect to this fish. It is equal in boldness and voracity 
to the Muskallonge, attacks fish of every variety, even 
of its-own species, and preys also on.the young of 
wild fowls, rats, reptiles, or any small creature that 
ventures into its domairi. It is generally taken witha 
hook baited with white flesh or other substance and 
moved rapidly over the surface. It is also readil 
caught in winter by poo through holes in the ice. it 
formed an essential food-supply to the Indian hunters 
when short of other food in winter. 

The common pickerel (Z. reticularis) is perhaps the 
commonest of all game fishes in the north-eastern United 
States. It ranges from New oman to Western Penn- 
sylvania, and south perhaps wo the hill-districts of Vir- 
ginin In size it is much below those above mentioned, 
cing of an average weight of 24 or 3 lbs. It has the 
elongated snout and curved lower jaw of the Muskal- 


Jonge, and is in color clive-green on the back and green- 
ish-yellow on the sides. It is more voracious if pos- 
sible than the others, bites at any time of the day, and 


with the bait above or below water, drawn fast or slow. 
It darts on its prey with great force, its prominent 
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lower jaw serving as a defence against violent 
the sindts of pedicdan Hg ms Rn. 2 
ciatus, is the smallest of the and 0 
to sportsmen. It is remarkable 
its seales as compared with the 
scales are very minute. The name 
several et ay i ie alli 

n sea-pike, B. vulgaris 
saaskerel wai. as it precedes 
mi eee “ their cy erage igre 

. ALBERT, an 
Boston, Dec. 29, isbo When he was a 
family removed to Newburyport, and he 
esd ka cent Ee Lae oe 
e went t. tra m on 

and then joined an ex dition to Santa ra Oo 
further wanderings he 

tor. 


8, 
ted ‘by the soabeny throbeh selvich be tell bamed, 
fio hema lawyer in 1836, supervised the publica- 
and published Re- 
ge of the Supreme Court of that State (1840-45). 
n the Mexican war he served as a volunteer, and at 
the outbreak of the civil war he recruited on behalf. 
of the Southern Confederacy a force of Cherokee In- 
ians, whom he led at the battle of Pea Ridge, March 
7, 1862. On account of their scalping some of the 
fallen, the Confederate government the dis- 
bandment of this Indian force. After the war Gen. 
Pike edited the Memphis and in 1868 he re- 
moved to Washington. He received the m 
degrees in free-masonry, and has published the a 
utes and Laws of the Ancient Scottish Rite (1859). His 
micet noted Donat: tie eal, Saint be Oe com- 
posed before he left New England, published at Bos- 
ton in 1831, reprinted in s Magazine i 
1839, and in his Nuge (Phila., 1854, and later). 
PIKE, Zeputon Montaomery (1779-1813), gen- 
eral, was born at Lamberton (now part of Trenton), 
N. J., Jan. 5, 1779. His father, Zebulon Pike (1751- 
1834), had been a captain in the Revolutionary army 
and afterwards in the army. @ son was ap- 
pointed cadet in his father’s regiment in 1799, and 
soon promoted lieutenant. His mathematical skill led 
to his being appointed in 1805 to make a survey of the 
Upper argemeee 24 which was accompli in less 
pene bing goa a 4 _ made captain he me 
employed in explorin, e newly acquired territory o 
nisiana, an Shieh e was Banton f for 
invading Spanish ground, and carried to Santa Fé, 
where his papers were seized and examined. He was 
escorted across Texas and arrived at Natchitoches, July 
1, 1807. The narrative of both expeditions is given 
in his book, The Sources of the Mississippi and its 
utaries (Phila., 1810), for which he received the thanks 
of the government. He was prom colonel in 1812 
and brigadier-general in March, 1813, when he was 
selected to command the egpedition against York (now 
Toronto), the capital of per Canada. He sailed 
from Sackett’s r, landed under heavy fire, April 
27, 1813, carried one assault, and was mov- 
ing on the main works when he was killed by the ex- 
plosion of the magazine. e's Peak in Colorado 
F Gen H Whiting in Sparke's Americus Biogrenhy. 
n. H. ting in 's American Bi j 
PILLOW, Giron Jounson (1806-1878), ] 
and politician, was born in Willi 


tion of the statutes of 


cO., ’ 
June 8, 1806, being a dson of John Pillow, a Rev- 
olutio soldier, ahs had settled at Nashville in 
1783. He graduated at the university of that city in 


1827 and entered on the practice of Jaw at Columbia. 


Tenn., in 1830. He assisted in the nomination and 
election of President Polk, by whom in July, 1846, he 
was commissioned brigadier- . His brigade of 


Tennessee volunteers joined (fen. Scott's army at Vera 
Cruz, and took part in its capture. Pillow commanded 


PILOTY—PINE. 


a division of the army in the march to Mexico, and 
was wounded at Cerro Gordo and Chapultepec. After 
entering the city of Mexico he had serious difficulties 
with Gen. Scott and was placed under arrest, but was 
released by orders from Washington. Returning to 
Tennessee he devoted himself to the management of his 
estate. In 1850 he was a member of the Nashville 
Southern Convention and opposed secession. In April, 
1861, he undertook to raise troops in Tennessee for 
the Confederacy and was made major-general in the 
army. Hisconduct at Fort DoNnELSON is 
narrated under that head. Gen. Grant in his Personal 
Memoirs expresses a poo opinion of his worth as sol- 
dier and general. Pillow escaped to Nashville, and 
afterwards some nominal command under Beau- 
He died in Lee Co., Ark., Oct. 6, 1878. 
TLOTY, Kart von (1826-1886), a German 
painter, was born at Munich, Oct. 1, 1826. He 
studied at the Munich academy and e manager 
of the lithographic institute founded by his father. 
He improved his knowledge of art by travels through 
Belgium, France, and England. His first painting, 
The Dying Mother and the Nurse, attracted attention 
to his merits. His next was The Adhesion of the 
Elector Maximilian to the Catholic League. After 
Piloty was made professor in 1858, he was quickly 
surrounded by a crowd of enthusiastic students, some 
of whom, Makart for instance, have since been ac- 
masters. On the death of Kaulbach, the 
direction of the Academy was assigned to Piloty. 
Among his noted works are The Assassination of Wal- 
; Nero amid the Ruins of Rome (1864); Co- 
lumbus Discovering America (1865); The Death of 
Julius Czesar een of Scots listening to her 


; 


Warrant ; ‘Thusnelda in the Triumph of Ger-|S 


manicus soi At various international exhibitions 
ae i e highest honors. He died July 21, 


PINCKNEY, Curves (1758-1824), statesman, was 
born at Charleston, 8. C., in 1758, being grandson of 
William Pinckney (1703-1766), semen y-geticral of 
South Carolina. He became a lawyer and on the cap- 
ture of | in 1780 was sent as prisoner to St. 
Augustine. ag hale: gsm Cee to the ae 
Legislature, to , and to the Convention whic 
framed the United States Constitution in 1787. In 
the next P he presided over the Convention which 
framed State constitution and was governor of 
for several years. In 1798 he was chosen 
to the U. 8. Senate, in which he advocated the prin- 
Jefferson. In 1802 he was sent as min- 
Spain and there obtained a relinquishment of 
claims to Louisia 
chiefly in the State 
1819-21, he opposed the Missouri Compromise. He 
died at Charleston, Oct. 29, 1824. 
His son, Henry LAvrens Pinckney (1794-1863), 
a member of the South Carolina eget, 
rwards 


oe ene and collector of the port. He 


at : 
and ovathan Maxey and Andrew Jackson. 


uated at Christ Church Col- 
Daten, aadliod 1 cat cay = Temple and 
attended rance, 
After his return to Cherleston, in 1769, Rae alar 


if and ot pe in the political agitation of the time. 
e was e! to the Provincial Congress, and at the 
outbreak of the war was made colonel, He assisted in 
the defence of Charleston in 1775, and afterwards went 
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North where he fought at Brandywine and German- 
town. Returning to the South he had a share in the 
vicissitudes of the struggle for independence, and after 
the surrender of Charleston was prisoner, though 
part of the time on parole, until February, 1782. He 
was a delegate to the Convention which framed the 
U._S. Constitution, to the State Convention which 
ratified it, and to the State Constitutional Convention 
of 1790. He declined a seat in the U. S. Supreme 
Court and a position in Washington’s cabinet. He 
was sent as U. S. Minister to France in 1796, but the 
Directory, offended at the attitude of America, dis- 
missed him and threatened war. The government re- 
appointed him, but in a spirit of conciliation joined 
with him John Marshall and Elbridge Gerry. “After 
various delays they were told by Talleyrand that no 
peace could be made until the members of the Diree- 
tory had been paid. The insulting proposal was re- 
jected, and according to a popular story, Pinel ney ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ War be it, then! Millions for defence, but 
not a_cent for tribute!’’ On the envoys’ return to 
America this exclamation became a favorite motto. 
Pinckney was elected to Congress, and in 1800 he was 
supported by the Federalists for the vice-presidency, 
but was defeated. He had even less success in 1804, 
when he was a candidate for the presidency, and re- 
ceived only 14 out of 176 electoral votes. 

His brother, THomas Pinckney (1750-1828), was 
also educated in England, and became a lawyer. In 
the Revolutionary war he rose to the rank of major, 
fought at Stono at | and was wounded and captured 
at the battle of Camden, where he was serving as aide 
to Gen. Gates. He was sent as U.S. Minister to 
England in 1792, and in 1794 negotiated a treaty with 
Spain, securing to American citizens the free naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi. Returning home in 1796 he 
was twice elected to Congress as a Federalist, and on 
the triumph of the opposite party retired to private 
life. In 1812 Pres. Madison appointed him major- 

eneral, and he took part in campaigns against the 
rake: whom he defeated at Horse-shoe Bend. He 
died at Charleston, Nov. 2, 1828. 
PINE. This Boe gen ore - har has been 
already treated under ONIFER 2, 
eh Sy sgn Forestry, and Lumser, and _ little 
a Rep.) remains to be said concerning it. It 
Etre may be stated generally that the pines 
are distinguished from all the other Coniferze by the 
character of their foliage, which consists of needle- 
shaped leaves in clusters of 2, 3, or 5, surrounded by 
asheath at the base. They embrace the pitch pines 
and their relatives, with leaves 2 or 3 in cluster, scaly- 
sheathed at base; wood resinous; cones lateral and 
persistent long after shedding the seeds, scales thick- 
ened at the ends, and often tipped with spines ; leaves 
rigid : and the white pines, with softer leaves, 5 in 
cluster, the sheath early deciduous ; cones long, cylin- 
drical, terminal, and falling after the seeds are shed ; 
scales little or not at all thickened at point ; seeds thin- 
shelled and winged. : 

In the genus Pinus the flowers are monoscious, the 
fertile catkins terminal, solitary or aggregated, the 
sterile catkins clustered at the base of the shoot of the 
season. h stamen answers to a flower, which is 
reduced to a two-celled anther with hardly any filament. 
The fruit is a woody cone, usually large, whose nut- 
like seeds are partly sunk in excavations at the base of 
the scales, there being two to each scale. There are 
from 3 to 12 cotyledons. The blossoms develop in late 
spring and the cones mature in the autumn of the 
second year. : 

The inns are confined to Europe, Asia, and Amer- 
ica, except one species in the Canary Islands, and are 
found mostly in tho temperate and cooler regions, 
where they form large forests. They are among the 
most useful of trees, yielding, besides wood, such im- 
portant products as turpentine, rosin, tar, pitch, ete., 
while several species bear large and edible nuts. They 
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are well represented in the United States, whose white | 


pine (P. strobus) is the most valuable commercially of 
all the pines, and yields most of the timber used in 
and exported from that country. In the northern and 
eastern regions of the United States this species formerly 
covered enormous tracts of land, but its range has been 
greatly reduced by the destruct.ve axe of the wood- 
man. In form the white pine is the most elegant of 
all the usually grown species, and it is much used for 
ornamental purposes. It is distinguished by its gray 
bark, which is smooth and shining up to 15 years o 

age, but afterwards cracks and roughens, the graceful 


lightness of its branches, and its general gracefulness 
of form. It grows straight and rapidly, sometimes 
attaining a height of 200 feet. The wood is soft, fine- 
grained, and very durable, while the stem is so straight 
and even that large trunks are much sought for as 
masts of ships. ; 

The United States have several other species of the 
5-leaved, or white pine group. In the Pacific region 
is P. Lambertiana, or the great sugar pine of Califor- 
nia and Oregon, one of the huge trees of the West, 
isolated specimens of which sometimes reach a height 
of 300 feet, and 20 feet diameter of trunk. It bears 
large, bright-green leaves, and cones of enormous size. 
Other western species of this group are P. aristata, 
the awn-coned pine; P. flexilis; and P. monticola, 
the mountain pine, whose wood resembles that of P. 
strobus. 

Of pines with 3 leaves in the cluster, the Atlantic 
United States possess P. australis, the long-leaved 
or southern yellow pine, a lofty tree with very resinous 
wood and durable timber, much used in the South : 
P. teda; P. rigida, the Northern 
serotina, the pond pine. In the 
are of this group P. macrocarpa, the : 
pine; P. Sabiniana, Sabine’s pine, which, like the 
above, bears large edible seeds ; P ponderosa, the 
most abundant pine of California and Oregon; P. 
edulis, the New Mexican nut pine, with large, edible 
seeds; P. Coulteri, a Oualiformian species, with very 
large seeds, and leaves thicker and heavier than in any 
other species; and P ‘insignis, so named from its 
bright grass-green color. 

Of pines with two leaves in the cluster may be 
named 2 pungens, the Table Mountain, or prickly- 


— pine; and 2 


great hooked 


PINEAPPLE. 


pine of the Southern Alleghenies ; P. mitis, the yellow 
pine of the North, a valuable timber-tree; P. tnops, 
the Jersey, or scrub-pine, a very resinous fpr Y 
banksiana, the Northern scrub-pine ; and P. resinosa, 
the resinous, or red pine of the North, which is next 
to the white pine in commercial value. There are 
other American species, several of which have been 
introduced from Europe as ornamental trees. Prin- 
cipal among the latter are P. excelsa, the Bhotan pine 
from the Himalayas; P. cembra, from the Alps; P. 
sylvestris, the Scotch pine, and P. austriaca, the Aus- 
trian pine. American pines have also been taken to 
Europe as ornamental trees, a purpose to which this 
genes of trees is excellently adapted through its grace- 

] forms and evergreen foliage. For the same reason 
much has been done to disseminate the more attractive 
species over the earth, 

The pines of the Southern Atlantic States are of 
special value in their abundant yield of rosin and oil 
of turpentine, tar, and pitch. is is mainly gathered 
from one species, P. australis, though P. taeda, the 
loblolly-pine, yields also a considerable quantity of tur- 

ntine. . P. australis, the Southern yellow, or long- 


| leaved pine, is a tree from 60 to 70 feet high and 15 to 


20 inches diameter. Its leaves are bright green, and 
from 10 to 15 inches long, enclosed at base in long 
white sheathes. The hardness and compactness of its 
timber render it of great value for floors, or stairways 
where the wear is great, while it yields the great sum 
of the tar, rosin, and turpentine of the United States. 
The range of States from North Carolina to Florida 
about 60,000 square miles of pine-forest, and 
their present yield of the above-named products is 
susceptible of great increase. ‘The value of the naval 
stores (pitch, rosin, turpentine, ete.) produced in North 
Carolina in 1880 was about $8,000,000, while South 
Carolina also yielded largely. This product is steadily 
on the increase, and promises to become of great value 
in the future. The crade turpentine is obtained by 
tapping the trees and collecting their exudations. 
From 10 to 25 per cent. of this is oil of turpentine, 
which is obtained by distillation, while the residuum 
constitutes the rosin. Tar is obtained by burning the 
dead limbs and wood in kilns, while the reduction of 
the tar to half its volume by evaporation yields pitch. 
Cc. M. 


PINEAPPLE, the fruit of Ananassa sativa, a 
See Vol. XIX. tropical plant which is indigenous to 
. iva ena ovate aaigeney ogee of pots 

: ‘ ndia islands, though now so ectly 
A Pape naturalized in many tropical countries 
as to seem a native species. It is found in almost a 
wild state in India and Ceylon, and is abundant in the 
Malayan Peninsula, China, the islands of the Eastern 


acific region there | 


Pineapple. 


Archipelago, and in parts of Africa. The fruit. re- 
ceives its name from its resemblance in form and ex- 
ternal appearance to the cones of some species of pines 
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mostly epiphytes in the forests of tropical America. 
The Tithandsia 3 f 


pineapple plant isa biennial, with the habits of 
the aloe, but Suck thinner leaves, which form a crown 


and three styles. 
ically considered, but an gation of accessory parts, 
to which the fruit ype ie ripened ovary) bears but 
a small oe are rarely produced by the 
cultivated plant, but the whole cluster of flowers under- 
a remarkable change, so pe ite ovaries, 
Fracts, ete.—becoming enormo enlarged, and when 
er mo fleshy mt, with a sweet and 
ighly wored juice. On the outer tesselated sur- 
face the tips of the bracts and the points of the petals 
show themselves. 
are many varieties of the pineapple, and when 
properly cultivated it is one of the | oP fruits. but is 
too often tough, coarse, and indigestible. The first 
specimens seen in England were sent there as a present 
to Cromwell, and the plant was first cultiv: there 
about 1715. It had been grown in Holland in the 
st oar These a caged oped 
ap are much su r in flavor to the ordina 
jay es i and still find a market, though sol 
three to six shillings a gone while the imported 
uc 


ones can be had for a m lower price. The fruit 
imported to American is better than that sent to 


5 
i 
e 
i 
| 
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exportation. 
tion, which was at first restricted to the Bahamas, has 
extended to Jamaica, Trinidad, the Azores, and other 
islands, and the trade in it has become extensive and 
Do pera In addition to the fruit imported fresh 

canned, the juice is expressed and sealed in bottles, 
for use in flavoring ices and as a syrup for soda-water. 
Tt will keep its flavor for a year. The leaves of this 


and allied species yield a long, fine, and very stron 
fibre, which 1s a a Manilla for weaving the beautifu 
is . 


Pina m to be the finest web in the world. 
It light, delicate, and durable, and is 
chiefly me pes for lates handkerchiefs and dresses. 
sm. of it are ex F Cc. M. 
OPUEGEY, Wonsne Cite tat tatoo) 
born ols, Md. March 17, 1704. Hw father, 
at 18, , March 17, 1764. 1s father, 
a mative of Kerlend and related to the Pinckneys of 
South Carolina, Bs a the movement for American 
independence. son studied law with Judge 
Samuel Chase and was admitted to the bar in 1786. 


He was a member of the State Convention which rati- 
fied the Federal Constitution in 1788, and he was 


elected to om in 1790, but did not take his seat, 
though he defended the legality of his election, which 
was quest on the ground that he did not reside in 
the whence he was chosen. By his eloquence 


and learning he rose to the head of the Maryland bar, 
and was prominent in State legislation. In 1796 he 
ye sent to —_ as ar of Bo commissioners under 
ay’s treaty, uring his eight years’ stay recove' 
for Maryland from the Bank of ngland a claim of 
000. In 1806 Pres. Jefferson appointed him 

. §. Minister to England, and after his return in 
1811 Madison made him U. 8. Attorney-General. In 


|the British attack on Washington Pinkney’ was 
wounded at Bladensburg, while commanding a battalion 
of volunteers. After the war he served one term in 
Congress and then went to Naples as special envoy 
and thence to Russia as minister resident. Returnin 

in 1818 he was U. 8. Senator from 1820 until his death 
at Annapolis, Feb. 25, 1822. His Life has been 
written by H. Wheaton (1825) and by his nephew, 
sr Pinkney (1853). 

PINS. The a pin was undoubtedly a thorn, 

See Vol which was used to fasten together the 
ol. XIX. rude clothing of 
p. 97 (p. 106 g Of our remote ancestors, 
‘Am. Rep.) Afterwards a considerable variety of 
materials came into use for this purpose. 
In early pagent wooden skewers were used, while 
clasps and ribbons also did the duty of pins. The 
metal pin was introduced from France in 1543, the 
manufacture in England beginning in 1626. At Bir- 
mingham, which has long been the centre of the Eng- 
lish pin manufacture, the industry began about the 
middle of the last century. Pins were long made 
there by hand labor, it being given asa remarkable 
evidence of the division of labor that it took 14 per- 
sons to make a pin. Now it takes but 2 or 3 to per- 
form the same work, while the making of a needle, 
a much more complex process, requires about 70 
persons. 

Pin-making machines are American inventions of 
which — have been made during the present 
eentury. e first of these of importance was devised 
by Mr. Wright, a native of New Hampshire, who 
took outa patent in England in 1824. is machine 
was adapted to produce a complete Le at every revo- 
lution of a wheel. It at first worked imperfectly, and 
was rendered available only by long-continued experi- 
ment and at great expense. Its method of operation 
in its perfected state is briefly as follows: A pin is a 
piece of polished brass wire, with point and head, and 
covered with a coating of tin. In Wright’s machine 
the wire is drawn from a wheel by pincers, which push 
forward the Big length for a i at each rotation of 
the shaft. This is cut off by a die and carried forward 
to the pointing apparatus, where it is held while a 
revolving bevel-edge file-wheel roughly pointsit. It is 
then carried to a finer file-wheel which finishes the 

inting. A third carrier takes the pin to the first 

eading die, where a steel punch thickens up the wire 
for the head, while a fourth carrier takes it to a second 
die, where the head is finished. The complication of 
this process is now reduced by one machine being used 
for pointing and another for oor It only remains 
to whiten and stick the pins. The former is done in a 
copper vessel, where the pins are boiled in water con- 
taining tin. Several very efficient machines are in use 
for sticking the pins in paper. : 

The manufacture of pins in America was begun in 
1810 by some English pin-makers. It was abandoned 
after the war, but practised for a short time again 
about 1820. A patent for the manufacture of pins at 
one process was taken out in 1816, but the machine 

roved too intricate. Somewhat later a small machine 
is said to have been in operation which made 30 solid- 
headed pins per minute. In 1832 a machine was in- 
vented by John J. Howe which produced from 40 to 
50 pins per minute. In this machine the head was 
not solid, but was made from a coil of fine wire which 
was wrapped round the pin wire and pressed fast by 
dies. These ‘‘spun-head ”’ pins had the defect that 
the head often came loose, and the Howe machine was 
soon adapted to make solid-headed pins which were 
first made in 1838, and soon superseded the spun-head 
pins. There have been other inventions, but those 
named are the most important. Pins are now made 


red | with astonishing rapidity, and fastened in papers by 


machines which seem almost magical in their opera- 
tion. In one process the a as made by the machine 
are placed in a feeding dish, from which they fall to a 
trough with a slit just wide enough to let the shank 
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through. The pins, thus suspended in rows by their | 


heads, are carried to a sliding trawe with a dozen 


grooves, in each of which a pin is deposited as it passes | 


under the slit. A dozen are thus arranged in a row 
with their points all in one direction. The sheet of 
paper to receive the pins is passed through a groovin 


machine, which creases it into cross ridges, throug 
which a row of a dozen pins is driven at every thrust 
forward of the carrying frame. This process can be 
re with great rapidity and the pins stuck as 
fast as made. 

The statistics of the American pin and needle manu- 
facture in 1880 were as follows, as aves in the census 
reports: Establishments, 40 ; capital invested, $1,144,- 
550; hands employed, 1077 ; wages paid, $392,214; 
value of materials, $591,013; value of roduets, 
$1,378,023. The making of pins and needles is, in 
great measure, confined to Connecticut, which State 


claims $804,985 of the total annual product. = (c. M.) 
PINTO, Serpa. See Serpa Pinto. 
PIPE LINES. See Perroieum Pree-Lines. 


PIQUA, a city of Miami co., Ohio, is on the W. 
bank of the Miami river, 28 miles N. of Dayton, on 
the Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Pacific and the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton, and Dayton Railroads. It has an 
opera-house, 3 hotels, 2 national banks, 2 daily and 4 
weekly newspapers, 13 churches, and 5 schools. Ithas 
two foundries, oil-refineries, and manufactures of mat- 
tresses, straw boards, furniture, flour and meal. The 
city is regularly laid out with wide streets, lighted with 


gs and electricity. The site is a level plateau. Two 
ridges connect it with the o ite side of the river. 
PISCICULTURE... See Fis CoLrure. 


PISTOL. See Smai-Arms. 

PITMAN, Isaac, the inventor of Phonography, 
was born at Trowbridge, England, Jan. 4, 1813. He 
was educated at a normal school in London and became 
a teacher at Barton-on-Humber in 1832, and afterwards 
at Wotton-under-Edge. Having published a book on 
shorthand, he removed to Bath in 1839 and devoted 
himself to the propagation of his system. He estab- 
lished a special printing-office called the Phonetic In- 
stitute, and issued a weekly paper. From time to 
time he revised his system, though its principles re- 
mained the same. See SHorTHAND, in ENcyoLopa- 
DIA _BrIvANNICA. 

His brother, Benn Prrman, removed to the United 
States, and, settling at Cincinnati, carried on similar 
work. He was also engaged in reporting important 


trials. 

PITRA, Jean Baptiste, French cardinal, was born 
near Autun, Aug. 31, 1812. He became a priest and 
taught rhetoric in the seminary of his native town, 
Afterwards he entered the Benedictine order and re- 
sided in the abbey of Solesme. In 1858 Pope Pius IX. 
sent him to Russia to study the Oriental canons and 
liturgy, and in 1869 made him librarian of the Vati- 
can. In 1863 Pitra was made cardinal and in 1879 

romoted to the rank of cardinal-bishop of Fraseali. 

n 1884 he was transferred to the see of Porto et 
Santa Rufina. He has published some biographies 
and a valuable collection of documents, called Spicile- 
ium Solesmense (5 vols., 1852-60), which sheds much 
ight on ecclesiastical history ; Juris ecclesiastici Gre- 
corum historia et monumenta (1864); Hymnographie 
de U Eglise grecque (1867); and Triodion Katanacticon 
1879), which is a continuation of his work on the 
Greek churches. The Spicilegium has also been con- 
tinued in a second series called Analecta Sacra and a 
third called Analecta Novissima. 

PITTSBURG, the second largest city of ag 

Vol. X vania, is at the confluence of the Alle- 
ag i ~ gheny and Monongahela Rivers, which 
Co. Rep) here form the Ohio. It is 353 miles 

: : west of Philadelphia by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Altogether, twelve railroads, six o' 
which are trunk-lines, enter Pittsburg and contribute 
to its prosperity. ‘The commerce, which was formerly 


ing through 
f | weakness and inficieney of the mayor 
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conducted on the Ohio River, has now been | 
transferred to the railroads, yet in 1887 there were 1 
vessels belon ing to this port. with a tonnage of 33,240, 


They were chiefly e in coal-carrying, the total 
capital invested being $8,000,000. Pittsburg is_sab- 
divided into districts, the Old City, East End, 
and South Side, formerly Birmingham. The Health 


Bureau estimated its population in 1888 at 237,000, 
while Allegheny has a population of 96,000. The lat- 
ter is enclosed ao the Ohio and Allegheny Rivers 
and is a favorite place of residence. The total popu- 
lation of AReaneny county in 1880 was 355,869, is 
now estima 

city has greatly mperren since the introduction of 


formerly hung over them. The EncycLopapia 
BRITANNICA pe an excellent account of the history, 
buildings, and industries of Pittsburg, yet-the follow- 
ing culars may be added. The finest public b 
is the new county court-house, built of granite 
iron, 208 by 306 fe, and enclosing a court-yard. _ It i 
3 stories high and has a tower 425 ft. high. It re- 
poo one that was destroyed by fire in May, 1882. 
t was completed and furnished at Jess than the esti- 
mated cost, $2,500,000, and was dedicated with special 
ceremonies on Sept. 24, 1888, when the centennial an- 
niversary of Allegheny sonny, ae celebrated with 
civic and military parades. The U. 8, government 
building, which furnishes accommodation for the post- 
office and national courts, was built in 1884. The mu- 
nicipal hall is a stone structure with a tower 175 ft. 
high. A fine Exposition building, with valuable con- 
tents, was destroyed by fire, but a new one has been 
commenced at the apex of the triangle occupied by the 
oil, and will be completed in 1889.. , 
ittsburg has 26 national banks, with a capital of 
$10,620,000; 5 private banks, capital $700,000; 7 
State banks, capital $1,815,300; 14 ae 
$11,964,850. There sre 19 blast furnaces in Pittsburg 
besides 5 in the vicinity, 36 iron- and 20 steel-mills. 
The capacity of the iron-mills is 780,000 tons yearly, 
and their actual output is about 580,000, The output 
of rails in 1887 was 360,000 tons; of iron pi 
320,000 tons; of railway supplies, 132,000 tons; o 
crucible steel, about 42,000 tons; of Bessemer steel, 
360,000 tons. Glass is manufactured in Pitts- 
burg and the use of natural gas has in the 
amount. There are 15 factories making window- 
9 making bottles, 16 making table-ware, 4 maki 
fancy ware, 7 making lamp-chimneys, and 1 i 
mold-ware. The capacity of the plate-glass manufac- 
ture is now 250,000 sq. ft. per month. ere are also 
locomotive-works with a capacity of 200 yearly, man- 
ufactories of steam-engines, fire-proof safes, Lge 
copper, lead, bronze and tin works, manufactories o 
— chains, nuts and bolts, mg te ay 
actories making Britannia ware, paper- 
ints, boots and shoes, white-lead, ete. Pi 
as the largest cork-factory in the world. The lumber 
trade in 1887 amounted to 2,000,000 ft., and the pork- 
packing to 108,000,000 pounds. ; 
ng the civil war 164 companies of soldiers were 
raised for the Union army in Allegheny county and 
30 more were recruited from it. e 0 records 
of Pennsylvania give it credit for 23,000 soldiers, 
of whom 4000 perished in the le. The Subsist- 
ence Committee, a voluntary association organized in 
July, 1861, gave meals to 409,745 soldiers ang 
thro Pittsburg, and relieved 79,460 : J 
wounded at the Soldiers’ Home. The Sanitary Fair 
held in June, 1864, realized $361,516, part of which 
was used in endowing the Western Pennsylvania Hos- 
ital, and the rest for the aid of the soldiers. In 
uly, 1877, a strike took place amons the employés 
of the railroads i ittsburg. e 


riotous mob to seize and destroy 


Ww 
railroad property 
there to the value of more than $2,500,000. The 


State militia was called out and suppressed the riot. 
county was subsequently held responsible 

for done to property, and an attempt to 

transfer the burden to the State was defeated. 

PITTS D, a city of Massachusetts, shire-town 
of Berkshire county, is on a beautiful plateau, 1200 ft. 
above the sea. It is on the Boston and Albany and 
two other railroads. There are six lakes around it 
which give rise to the Housatonic River. The city has 
a marble court-house, 3 banks, several hotels, an athe- 
nzeum with free library, 13 churches, some of which 
are notable for architecture, a high-school, 30 public 
schools, a pr Speed school, 2 weekly newspapers, 
and 2 parks. e lakes furnish water-power which is 
used in the manufacture of cotton and woollen goods, 
knit goods, silk, and tacks. The site of Pittsfield was 

to Boston in 1735, and was hence known as 

* Boston Plantation ’’ until 1761, when it was incorpor- 

ated under its present name. Its population in 1880 
was 13,364. 

PITTSTON, a borough of Luzerne co., Pa., is on 
the KE. bank of the Susquehanna River, 9 miles above 
Wilk and in the centre of the W oming coal- 

nm. It is on the Lehigh Valley, the Erie and 
W oming Valley, and the Delaware, awanna, and 
estern Rai The last-named road crosses the 


= uding 3 eee a silk-mill, 
producing stoves, car-wheels, engines 
and iron-roofing. It has 3 hotels, a national bank, an 


churches, and 8 graded schools. It has a park and 
water-works, and is lighted with both gas and electric 


but the actual value is over $1,000,000. 
publie debt is $35,000, and the yearly expenses 
are $11,000. The first house on the site was built by 
Zebulon Marcy in 1770. The borough was incorpo- 
rated in 1852. The population is largely of foreign 
birth and in 1880 amounted to 7472. 
D, a city of New Jersey, in Union co., 
on rook, 24 miles W. 8. W. of New York 
. J. Central Railroad. It has 2 national 
arches, good public and private schools, 
and newspapers. The manufactures are of 
hats, ing, and machinery. Plainfield was laid out 
in 1735 and made a city in 1869. It has become a 
favorite 2 sor of residence for persons doing business 
in New York. Its population in 1880 was 8125. 
PLANE, a tree of the genus Platanus, order Pla- 
well known under the common names of but- 
ton and re, the latter a misnomer, as the 
real ore 18 a hag 3 different tree. ‘The order con- 
tains one genus, Platanus, and three species, two 
of which are natives of the United States. Itis classe 
by some writers with the bread-fruit family, which it 
resembles in many particulars. The meee are distin- 
guished by their broad leaves, glob inflorescence 
and fruit, and watery juice. e leaves are 5 to 6 
inches long, and 7 to 8 broad, with 5 lobes and long 
foot-stalks. The leaf-buds end in the leaf-stalk, an 
by their expansion break the articulation of the pre- 
vious leaves, so that the plant is necessarily deciduous. 
The young shoots, leaves, and stipules are thickly 
covered with a fine down, which falls off as they ex- 
pand and reowe in the ae ig breathed in it be t 
to produce a disagreeable and persistent cough, for 
which reason it is objectionable to plant these trees too 
near to reer e female catkin of the plane is 
a globular ball, than an inch in diameter, borne on 
a ble, downy footstock from 2 to 5 inches long. 
flowers are so small as to be imperceptible. The 
male catkins are globes of about } inch in diameter, 
borne on slender, thread-like stalks of an inch or two 


yAce] 
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in length. The stamens are very numerous, each of 
two cells opening at the sides and filled with white pol- 
len. They are surmounted by brownish-green glandu- 
lar disks which form the surface of the ball. The 
ripened seeds are small and light, yet have the struc- 
ture of nuts. They remain on the tree until the en- 
suing spring, when they are dispersed by the bristly 
down attached to them. A marked feature of the 

lanes is the character of their bark,which is deficient 
in iets oa and extrusibility, while its layers have little 
mutual adhesion. In consequence the outer layers 
are apt to crack and scale off in large irregular patches, 
revealing the whitish inner bark. This peculiarity 
gives the plane a different appearance from any other 
tree. The planes are large, spreading trees, and have 
a ey se ova esteemed as shade-trees. 

e Oriental piane (Platanus orientalis), a native of 
the Levant, is a tree of great size, growing to the 
height of 80 feet and sometimes higher, and occa- 
sionally of immense diameter, while its  thickl 
leafed branches spread widely from the trunk. It 
was a favorite tree in ancient times, the Romans 
particularly valuing it as a shade-tree. * Tt is still much 
esteemed in the Kast, and is a great favorite in Persia. 
Its wood, which hasa beautiful surface, and takes a bril- 
liant polish; is much used in carpentry, joining, cabinet- 
making, and even in ship-building. 

The occidental plane (P. occidentalis), the buttonwood 
of the eastern United States, is the largest and loftiest of 
American deciduous trees... Tt has a massive column 
or trunk, tapering rapidl *.o some distance from the 

und, and then ascending with a very slight taper. 
pecimens have been measured on the banks of our 
western rivers of from 40 to 50 feet diameter and 100 
feet high, but such dimensions as these are very seldom 
attained. The tree is a very rapid proves: especially 
near water, and sends its lower limbs out. hori- 
zontally, while the density of its foliage makes it an 
excellent shade-tree. The leaves are less palmated 
than those of the oriental plane, are large in size an 
seldom injured by insects, while they cluster so thickly 
as to throw avery denseshade. The wood isof little use 
in the arts, being perishable if exposed to the weather, 
and liable to warp, but it makes good fuel when grown 
on dry soil. The bark of the plane has some astrin- 
ency, and the leaves have been used in fomentations. 
hey were formerly considered an antidote to the poison 
of serpents. The American plane has a wide distribu- 
tion, extending from the Atlantic to the States west of 
the Mississippi and as far north as Montreal, where it 
is called the cotton tree. 

A third species occurs on the Pacific coast, the Cali- 
fornia plane (P. racemosus). It is a well-distinguished 
species, its leaves being deeply cleft, and. very downy 
when young, while their under surface continues covered 
with a white woolly down, that gives them the feeling 
of thick woollen cloth. ‘The male catkins are smaller 
than peas. ‘I'he female catkins grow in racemes with 


d|from 3 to 5 pendent balls, the styles being remark- 


ably long and persistent on the ripe balls. The tree 
has a very unusual appearance with its long pendular 
racemes, nine inches long, each with from 3 to 5 balls. 
The wood is superior to that of P. occidentalis. 


Cc. M. 

PLATTSBURG, a city of New York, seat of Clinton 
co., is on the W. shore of Lake Champlain at the 
mouth of the Saranac River, and on the railroad of 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, 63 miles S. 
of Montreal. Two fine iron bridges cross the river. 
The Chateaugay and the Au Sable Railroads lead into 
the Adirondack region. In the summer a steamboat 
runs daily to Fort Ticonderoga, 70 miles south, and 
others run to Burlington, Vt., and various points of 
interest onthe lake. Plattsburg has 5 hotels, 4 national 
banks, 1 daily and 4 weekly newspapers, 7 churches, a 
high-school, and six other schools. Its industries com- 
prise an iron-furnace, machine-shops, sewing-machine- 
works, wagon-factory, and planing-mills. It has water- 
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electric light. ,. iron, i hi 
Gere. In'1880 the popilation of the vilage war 3245 | 
and of the township . On Sept. 11, 1814, Gen- 


eral A. Macomb here repulsed a superior British force, | 
M7 on the adjacent Cumberland Bay Commodore | 
cDonough gained a complete victory over the British | 
fleet at the same time. 
PLAYFAIR, Str Lyon, a British chemist and 
poate was born at Meerut, Bengal, May 21, 1819. | 
e was — 2o nae pone Sa 
chemistry er f. Thomas Graham at lasgow 
and afterwards at London. In 1838 he went to Gies- 
sen to study organic chemistry under Liebig, some of 
w works he ted into English. On his return 
he had charge of calieo-print-works at Clitheroe and 
in 1843 he was made professor of chemistry in the 
Royal Institution at Manchester. He was employed 
by the government in various commissions and especially 
in connection with the World’s Fair of 1851. For his 
services he was made a C. B., and in 1853 was made 
xe pram with Henry Cole, of the newly estab- 
ished department of Science and Art. In 1856 he 
was appointed inspector-general of the Government 
museums and schools of science. In 1858 he was 
. called to the chair of chemistry in the University of 
Edinburgh, and in 1868 was elected to Parliament for 
the Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews. In 
1873-74 he served in Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet, being 
postmaster-general and member of the privy coun- 
cil. He was president of the commission which in 
1874 presented the plan for the reorganization of the 
civil service. After the election of 1880 he was made 
deputy speaker of the House of Commons and chair- 
man of wa’ means. On retiring in 1883 he was 
made K. C. B. Besides his technical work Dr. Play- 
fair has published several lectures on educational and 


“aU 

PLEASONTON, A.rrep, general, was born at 
W ton, D. C., June 7, 1824. He graduated at 
West Point in 1844 and entered the d ns. He 
fought in the Mexican war under Gen. Taylor and was 
brevetted for gallan He afterwards served on fron- 
tier du : jutant-general. He con- 
ducted his regiment from Utah to Washington on the 


; 
| 


| ness and flavor. 


blackthorn from its black bark. Its fruit is a globose 
black drape, covered with a fine blue bloom when ripe. 


The plum is said to be a native of Southern Russia, 


and destitute of spines. It is from twelve to twenty 
feet high, with dark green, lanceolate leaves and soli- 
tary flowers of white color, having twenty to thirty 
stamens with cones Seen and one and sometimes 
two styles. The fruit is covered with a fine bloom 


and contains a smooth surfaced stone, sharp pointed - 


at the ends and with a longitudinal furrow passin, 
around it. There are very numerous varieties, w 
differ greatly in size and flavor, some being two inches 
long, while others are less than an inch. Among the 
varieties the green, is the most esteemed for sweet- 
j t is a delicious dessert fruit, while 
some of the inferior varieties are very sour and harsh 
in taste. The n, another well-known variety, 
robably received its name from Damascus, which was 
Sscasely celebrated for its plums. The plum is a very 
hardy —_ and is cultivated throughout 
from Norway to Barbary, and widely in the Uni 
States, in which country many choice varieties have 
originated, some of them of great size and beauty of 
fruit. It is less grown here than formerly, however, 
on account of the ravages of the curculio of other 
diseases. Another species of the same genus, the 
apricot (P. Armeniaca), is widely raised in Europe, 
but is only occasionally cultivated in the United States. 
It is a native of Armenia, growing from fifteen to 
thirty feet high, and bearing a fruit which resembles 


i 
the h. oft roundish shape and yellow color, 
on the side next the sun, the flesh being ie rae 


juicy. ‘ 

“the sloe and bullace are both naturalized in the 
United States, and there are four native bs exceed 
Prunus known here. P. Chichasa, the ickasaw 
plum, is a shrub or small tree of the Southern Sta 
which bears a thin-skinned, yellowish-red fruit o: 
agreeable flavor. P. Americana, the wild or 
red plum, is a bushy tree eight to twenty feet high, 
bearing « roundish, oval fruit of two-thirds inch diame- 
ter, with a tough skin, but pleasant-flavored a pal. 
Tt has a wide range from Canada to Georgia, has 


outbreak ofthe civilwar. Heserved credita 


lan’s Peninsular campaign and was made brigadier-gen- 


eral of volunteersin July, 1862. When Lee’s army in- | fro 


vaded Maryland Pleasonton commanded the division of 
eavalry which followed them, and was engaged at Antie- 
tam. By his bravery and skilful managementat Chan- 
cellorsville (q. v.) he checked ‘* Stonewall’’ Jackson's at- 
ck. Being promoted major-general in June, he had 
ehief command of the cavalry at Gettysburg (q. v. 
In 1864 he was transferred to Missouri, and 
that State from the invasion of Gen. Sterling Price. 


In March, 1865, he was brevetted major-general U. S. | d 


A. In 1866 Gen. Pleasonton was mustered out of the 
volunteer service and in 1868 he resigned also from the 
army 0 that his claims to promotion 
sligh . He was U. 8. collector of internal 
revenue for some years and afterwards president of the 
Terre Haute and Cincinnati Railroad. In May, 1888, 
he was placed on the retired list of the army with the 
rank of colonel. 
PLOUGH. See Acricuururr, Chap. III. (1). 
PLUM, the name given to Prunus domestica, a tree 
See Vol. XIX of the order Rosacew, which differs 
- 230 ( 243 from the cherry chiefly in having a 
Am. Rep). er and richer fruit, which ripens 
later in the season. Prof. Gray says 
that the distinction between the plum and the cherry, 
while very perceptible, is hard to define botanically, 
none of the botanical distinctions being constant. The 
common plum is supposed to have origin from 
the . P. insititia, a native of Europe, with a 
black fruit covered with a yellow bloom, and from P. 
spinosa, the sloe, a thorny shrub, commonly called 


lyin McClel- | bee 


n cultivated. The beach plum, P. maritima, is a 
|low, straggling shrub, which is found on sandy coasts 
m Massachusetts to New Jersey, one variety reach- 
ing tie nam Its oo - inch in ee 
of pleasant taste, but somewhat astringent. P. 
haiti of Texas, is less than a foot high, with very 
crooked, thorny branches. . 
The finer varieties of the plum form choice table- 


are wholesome, but are apt to produce colic 

i icularly if not fully 
ripe. A pleasant wine is made from them in Europe, 
and in some places a strong spirit is distilled from the 
fermented juice. The dried plum, under the name of 
prune, is a favorite dessert article, and great ti~ 
ties are thus prepared in Europe. Many of in- 
ferior les are sun-dried, the better qualities care- 
rs | h ied. The best prunes come from France, 
while large quantities are produced in Spain and Tur- 
key, ve per mpd a coarse quality in Germany. The 
runellos, t none o runes, are made from 
the and the St. Catharine lum. These 

afford a delicious and highly esteemed tal —. ) 

c. M. 
PLUMBAGO.—The a sees: the ps 

names of Plumbago and Crraphite, 

age ‘er also frequently but incorrectly called 
Km. Rep), Black Lead, is one of the several forms 
: : assumed by carbon, the others being 
diamond and erp Sane ee abundance 
in many parts of the world, being found in laminge or 
schist, and erystal- 


jiarrhoea if eaten to excess, particul 


' masses in the granite, gneiss, mica, 


i i i ek el 


_ worked to a depth of 600 feet. 
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line limestone of the primary geological strata. Con- 
orance, 


> come 3 its origin ee are in ' 
though it is generally believed that it was derived from 

very ancient vegetation, which has left no other trace 

of its existence. It is often found in coal veins where | 
traversed eee. indicating that the coal has 

been transfor into plumbago by heat. It is also | 
produced in iron furnaces, crystallized in flat flakes in | 
the cavities of cast-iron. As found in the rocks it is | 
composed of pure carbon, with a little iron oxide me- | 
chanically mixed, and occurs in foliated prismatic | 
masses, and in a compact granular form. It isin- 
fusible, very difficult of combustion, and of a lead-like | 
metallic lustre, from which, and the readiness with | 
which it leaves a black mark on paper, it has received | 
its name of black lead. 

Plumbago is utilized in several important methods, 
of which the best known is its employment in the 
manufacture of lead pencils. For this purpose it is 
a ag in its “ con pal ape oo ees ac eye 
with clay. For the finer of pencils plumbago 
Reet Waperidiee'Sa required... Thin is attained by 

inding removing all impurities and then con- 

ing by pressure, or by selecting pure natural gra- 
phite aud cutting it into appropriate sizes. A second 
important use is in the manufacture of retorts and 
crucibles, to which its high resistance to heat well ad- 
ts it. For this purpose it is mixed with fire clay, 
thus forming one of the most refractory substances 


facture 
use is that of dry lubrication, as in producing smooth- 
ness of action between the frictional surfaces of the 


piano and organ. Plum 
= free from grit. Recently it has come into 


ex 


other impurities. Very pure plumbago was former] 
Bolonia d 


This was of sufficient purity to be sawn directly into 
pencils, as is now done with that extracted from the 
Alibert a oH ces The gre: . Ds a ithe | 
resent supply bago is the island of Ceylon, | 
2 see a very pare quality is obtained. It is mined | 
i uropean localities. 
Plumbago is distributed widely throughout the | 
United States and Canada,*though in few places in suf: | 
ficient purity for profitable working. It is found at | 
intervals along the whole line of the Alleghenies, in| 
California, we in several other localities, but in few | 
aa sufficient purity to warrant its mining. The | 
» mine of Sonora, California, is said to be ca | 
pable of yielding 1000 tons monthly. The only place 
where plumbago is now mined successfully in the 
United is at Ticondero xco., N. ¥. Of | 
this place we are told in the Mining Resources of the’ 
United States, 1883-84 : ‘‘The vein there has been | 
The graphite schist | 
or vein is about 15 feet thick, carrying from 8 to 15 | 
cent. of graphite, and is practically inexhaustible. | 
This mine is unusually rich, for it ers produces 
the finest graphite in the world.’’ It contains occa- 
sional goekots of graphite of the finest quality. con-| 
sisting of 99.9 per cent. of carbon. ‘This is the purest 
known, and is ay well adapted for pencil- 
manufacture. (See PEenctLs. ) (c. M.) 
PLUMBING. See Sanirary SciENCE. 


PLUMER, Witttam Swan (1802-1880), clergyman 
and author, was born at Griersburg, Pa., Ju 25, 
1802. He graduated at Washington College, Va., in 
1825, studied theology at Princeton, and was ordained 
to the Presbyterian ministry in 1827. He served sev- 
eral churches in Virginia and North Carolina, and 
while at Richmond was editor of The Watchman of 
the South (1837-45). In 1838 he was moderator of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly. He was after- 
wards pastor in Baltimore, and in 1854 was called to a 
professorship in the Western Theological Seminary at 
Allegheny City, Pa. On account of his sympathy 
with the South in the civil war he was obliged to re- 
tire in 1862, when he removed to Philadelphia. In 
1866 he became professor in the Theological Seminary 
at Columbia, 8. C., and held that position until 1880, 
having in 1871 been moderator of the Southern Pres- 
byterian General Assembly. He died at Baltimore, 
Oct. 22, 1880. In theology he was an extreme Cal- 
vinist. He published The Law of God, an exposition 
of the Ten Commandments (1864), The Grace of 
Christ (1853), Vital Godliness (1865), Pastoral T heol- 
ogy, Studies in the Boole of Psalms (1866), Commen- 
taries on the Romans and the Hebrews (1870), besides 
numerous tracts and minor works. 

PLUMPTRE, Epwarp Haygs, English clergyman 
was born in London, Aug. 6, 1821. e was educated 
at University College, Oxford, and on graduating in 
1844 became fellow of Brasenose College. He was 
chaplain of King’s College, London, from 1847 to 
1868, being also professor of pastoral theology there 
from 1853 to 1863, and of exegesis from 1864 to 1881. 
He was also dean of Queen's College, London, from 
1855 to 1875, when he was made its principal, but he 
resigned in 1877. He was chosen select preacher at 
Oxford in 1851, 1864, and 1872, and Boyle lecturer in 
1866. In 1869 he was made rector of Pluckley, Kent, 
and in 1873 vicar of Bickley, which position he held 
till 1881, when he was made dean of Wells. He took 
part in the revision of the English Bible, and in 1875 
the University of Glasgow conferred on him the de- 

of D. D. Besides contributing to Smith's Bible 
Disionary he annotated the Book of Proverbs in the 
her's Commentary, the first three Gospels, Aets, 


.|and Second Corinthians in Bishop Ellicott’s New 


Testament Commentary, and Isaiah and Jeremiah in 
the Old Testament Commentary. He assisted also in 


d | the cree Bible and other commentaries, edited 
u 


the Bible Educator (1875) and published the Biblical 
Studies (1870) and Introduction to the New Testament 
(1883). He has also published Epistles to the Seven 
Churches (1877); Movement of per bea Thought 
(1879) ; Things New and Old (1884) ; Spirits in Prison 
1884); and Life of Bishop Thomas Kerr (1886). 

ean Plumptre is also favorably known by his poems 
and especially his excellent translations of Sophocles 
(1865) and A’schylus (1868), and of Dante (2 vols., 
1887). His original poetical works are Lazarus (1864) 
and Master and Scholar (1866). 

PLYMOUTH, the shire-town of Plymouth co., 
Mass., is situated on Plymouth Bay, part of Cape 
Cod Bay, 37 miles 8. E. of Boston, at the terminus of 
a branch of the Old Colony Railroad. Here the Pil- 

rim Fathers landed on Dee, 21, 1620, and founded 
their first settlement in America. Plymouth village 
is at the north end of the ‘‘ town,” which is altogether 
about 16 miles long and 6 miles wide. The “town’’ 
contains large tracts of woodland and 180 ponds, of 
which 135 bear names and are well stocked with rch, 
pickerel, etc. The village contains Pilgrim Hall, in 
which memorials of the Pilgrims of the Mayflower 
are preserved. In front of it is a portion of the rock 
on which they first stepped. The rock itself is in 
Water street, and is now covered by a granite canopy. 
The village has also a town-hall, a court-house, 2 na- 
tional banks, 2 savings banks, 2 weekly newspapers, 11 
churches, a high-school, and 30 graded schools. Man- 
nfactures are extensively carried on, the chief prod 
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ucts being co , nails, tacks, rivets, shoes, shoe- 
shanks, cotton, duck, and seamless pockets. There 
are also 2 zinc-rolling-mills and an iron-foundry. The 


village is modern in appearance, is lighted with gas, 
and has water-works, the cost of which, about 
$100,000, constitutes its public debt. The property is 
valued at $5,000,000 and the yearly expenses are about 
$60,000. The town is much reso to by summer 
visitors, there being 7 hotels, and 7 trains daily to and 
from Boston, besides daily trips by steamboat in the 


summer. 

PLYMOUTH, a borough of Pennsylvania, in Lu- 
zerne co., on the east bank of the Susquehanna River, 
is on the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Rail- 
road, 8 miles from Wilkesbarre, It is a coal-mining 
town with 6065 population in 1880. It was in 1885 
the scene of a serious epidemic of typhoid fever. 
which was eventually traced to the contamination of 
the water-supply by the excreta of a single family some 
months previous. : 

POERY y ALOY, Feuirr, a Cuban naturalist, was 
born at Havana, May 26, 1799. Though his father 
was a Frenchman, he was educated at Havana, and in 
1823 became a lawyer there. His inclination for 
natural history was so strong that in 1826 he went to 
Paris with drawings and specimens of Cuban fishes, 
which were submitted to Cuvier and Valenciennes. 
These eminent naturalists used his researches in their 
Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, giving him due credit. 
In 1833 Poey returned to Cuba and in 1842 he was ap- 
pointed professor of comparative anatomy and zodlogy 
in the Royal University of Havana. ough ham- 
pered by want of means, Prof. Poey diligently prose- 
euted his researches in natural history. He made 
valuable contributions to the U. 8. National Museum, 
to the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at Cambridge, 
Mass., and to the Museum at Madrid. His chief con- 
tributions to science are Memorias sobre la Historia 
Natural de la Isla de Cubu (2 vols., 1855-60) ; Synop- 
sis Piscium Cubensium (1868), which was revised 
under the title Enumeratio Piscium Cubensium (1875), 
but he has spent years in preparing a valuable Jctiolo- 
gia Cubana, still in manuscript. 

POINDEXTER, GerorGr (1779-1853), politician, 
was born in Louisa county, Va., in 1779. He 
began to practice law in his native State, but in 
1802 removed to Mississippi Territory, where he was 
made attorney-general by Gov. Claiborne. In 1807 
he was sent to Coaaveds as Territorial delegate, and in 
1813 he was appointed U. 8. District Judge for Mis- 
sissippi. When that State was admitted to the Union, 
in 1817, he was elected to Congress, and in 1819 he was 
elected governor. In 183] he was sent to the U. 8. 
Senate, and though he had formerly been a defender 
of Gen. Jackson, he now turned against him. Poin- 
dexter went to Kentucky in 1835, but afterwards re- 
turned to Mississippi, where he died at Jackson, Sept. 


5, 1853. 

POINSETT, Joe, Ropers (1779-1851), states- 
man, was born at Charleston, South Carolina, 
March 2, 1779. He was of Huguenot descent, was 
educated by Pres. Dwight at Greenfield, nn 
and afterwards studied medicine at the University of 
Edinburgh and military science at Woolwich. He 
—_ some years in travel through Europe, visited 
the Calmuck Tartars and entered Persia. In 1809, 
being sent by Pres. Madison to examine the condi- 
tion of the people of South America then in insurrec- 
tion pe e authorities, he established 
friendly relations with Buenos Ayres and then crossed 
the continent to Chili. While he was there the Span- 
ish authorities seized several American whaleships at 

alcahuana, but Poinsett, with the aid of some Chil- 
ians, liberated the vessels. The British reventing 
his return by sea, he again crossed the Andes. After 
his return home he was elected to the Legislature and 
in 1821 to Congress. He also visited Mexico in 1822 
to report upon the prospects of the empire established 
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by Iturbide. In 1825 he was sent as minister to that 
country and in spite of troubles due to revolutionary 
movements negotiated treaties with its 

He returned to Charleston in 1829 and became a leader 
of the Union party in the inst nulli 

He pet in peeps ——— — 

son during this trying pert heartily aj 

the action of the national administration. ARor the 


nullification movement had failed Poinsett 


war, 
ui the Wilkes Ex 
finned and eee porn oe Ae _— 
ashington. He reo artillery service 
strongly urged other Seseoeaaalie in army methods. 
Yet he stoutly resisted the movements lead to the 
Mexican war, which, however, in its course ed 
effectively the value of his services to th 


retired again to his plantation at S eae 
where he died Dec. 12, 1851. See Dr. C. J. Stille’s 
‘Life and Services of J. R. Poinsett’’ in Penna. 


Magazine of History and Biography (1888). 
POISONS. ‘The subject of toxicology has been 
See Vol. X1x, Very fully treated in the Enoycro- 
p. 275 (p. 287 PRDIA sae pee, and this 
‘Am. Rep.). Will be devoted to a brief statement of 
antidotes. An antidote is a substance 
which is used for the purpose of overcoming the dele- 
terious effects of some poison upon the animal system. 
There are two kinds of antidotes—physiological and 
chemical. Physiological antidotes are uncertain in 
their action and require for their use a eee 
edge of physiology and pathology. We s not, 
therefore, discuss them in the present 
Chemical antidotes act usually by forming with the 
poems a new compound which is inert so as the 
uman system is concerned, With but one — 
they are ere of acting when the poison has 
absorbed. e exception is a very important one in 
that it is the antidote of a very common poison, car- 
bolic acid. This antidote is a soluble sulp e8- 
pecially the sulphate of magnesium or Epsom salt, or 
the hate of sodium or Glauber’s salt. It seems 
to have the power of forming a sulpho-car- 
bolate in the blood as well as in the alimentary canal. 
The antidotes are best studied for practical purposes 


under general heads. 

All mineral and vegetable acids, with but one si 
exception, are neutralized and rendered innocuous 
ordinary alkalies or alkaline earths. The exception 
is oxalic acid, whose salts of potassa and soda are as 
poisonous as is the acid itself. The antidote is lime, 
the oxalate of lime formed being ‘completely insoluble 


and inert. | F : 
In applying an antidote tg an acid time is of the ut- 
most hn portance, as p is at 


is very effective, it is the most frequently employed of 
all the alkaline su 

The alkalies are also more or less antidotal to most 
of the mineral salts, the principal exceptions being, 1. 
Corrosive sublimate. The yellow oxide of mercury, 
which is formed when an i is added to corrosive 
sublimate, although less poisonous than the corrosive 
sublimate, is very deleterious in its action upon the 
system. 2. Tartar Emetic. The oxide of antimony 
acts less promptly but less certainly than tartar 
emetic itself, consequently we are not able to em- 
ploy it in tartar emetic poisoning. Tannic acid, h 
not a perfect antidote, is still the best we have for the 
salts of antimony. 3. Arsenic, antidote to ar- 
senic and its soluble preparations is some form of the 
hydrated — of iron. It is necessary that 
this antidote be freshly prepared, be given in a moist 
state and in great excess. If it has been pre- 
pared it is nearly useless. It should, t —— be 
made when wanted by precipitating the tincture of the 


preferable to add to the iron solution magnesia in ex-| had 


cess. The powder which falls after such treatment is 
a mixture of the h sesqui-oxide of iron and 
magnesia, and is believed by many chemists _to be su- 
to the hydrated sesqui-oxide of iron as an anti- 
to arsenic. It is the officinal antidotum arsenici 
of the Prussian Pharmacopoeia and has been officinally 
recognized in the last revision of the Lao Fiennes 
copia (Ferri-Oxidum Hydratum cum Magnesia, U. 
8. P., 1880). 4 Nitrate of Silver. It has for its an- 
tidote common salt, which is very much more effective 
than soap or the 
Alkaline Poisons have for their antidote vegetable 
or dilute mineral acids. When these are not to be 
had, or even if they be used, it is very well, in most 
eases, to administer bland oils, which act in part by 
forming a soap with the alkali, and in partly mechani- 
podem nd - the stomach and bowels from the local 
@ poison. 
the neutral or elementary poisons one of the 
most es is phosphorus, whose antidote is not, 
as was formerly thought, freshly calcined magnesia or a 
oil, but sulphate of copper. Very old European 
of turpentine is antidotal and officinal, but 
PFET sacentis potas have, rolislie chen 
Ww ve le chemical 
tannic acid forms with alkaloids salts 


required 


depending for their activity upon an alkaloid 


na, 
Jimson weed,” 
bean, poisonous mush- 
digitalis, Gelseminum 
and morphia are alka- 


(H. c. w.) 
See Arcric ExpiLora- 


poisons 


F jessamine. Strychnia 
POLAR REGIONS. 
TIONS. 
POLITICAL CONVENTIONS form the present 


division 
in theory free 
cording to their own judgment on the names presented. 
In some cases, however, the people vote also directly 
for the candidate and the delegate is required simply 
er the will of the asaorisy of those who 
him. The dangers and difficulties attending 
and others which have been used are 

i under Caucus (g. v.) This article will give 
simply a brief outline of the various national con- 


early as September, 1812, a convention in which 

States were represented was held in New 

and nominated DeWitt Clinton for the Presi- 

. Madison, then President, had already been 

for a second term by a Congressional cau- 

cus. Both candidates and their respective followers 

to the Republican party, but Madison, hav- 

cs nomination, was elected. The 

em of nominating by Congressional caucus fell 
Vou. IV.—o 
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ly|nominated William 
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to pieces in 1824, when only one-third of the Repub- 
lican members of megs arc attended (he caucus which 

i 1. Crawford. Other candidates 
were presented in various ways, and, there being no 
choice by the people, the House of Representatives 
elected John Quincy Adams. Andrew Jackson, who 
received a plurality of the electoral votes, was 
forthwith nominated by the Legislature of Tennessee as 
presidential candidate for the next election, and this 
action being approved by the Democratic party through- 
out the country, he was elected in 1828 over Pres. J.Q. 
Adams, who refused to use his power of patronage 
to assist his own election. 

In Se a wd yr a tg fom a of citizens 
op ree Masonry (see ANTI-MASONRY) was 
held in Philadelphia. It had been called by TRON ew 
York Anti-Masonie State Convention, and was pre- 
sided over by Francis Granger of that State. It 
called a national nominating convention, which met 
in Baltimore, Sept. 26-28, 1831, and nominated Wil- 
liam Wirt, of Maryland, for President, and Amos Ell- 
maker, of Pennsylvania, for Vice-President. The ex- 
ample of this first national political convention was 
followed by the ‘‘ National Republican’ convention 
which assembled in Baltimore, Dec. 12, 1831. James 
Barbour, of Virginia, resided ; Henry Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, was unanimously nominated for President, and 
John Sergeant, of Pennsylvania, for Vice-President. 
The Democratic party also adopted this method in 
the following May and held a convention at Balti- 
more, at which Martin Van Buren was selected as 
candidate for Vice-President, a second term of Presi- 
dency having been already conceded to Jackson. (See 
Democratic Party.) 

In May, 1835, a national Democratic convention 
was held at Baltimore, 21 States being represented, 
and Andrew Stephenson, of Virginia, presided. At 
this convention the present rule of the Democratic 
party requiring a two-thirds vote to insure a nomina- 
tion was adopted. Martin Van Buren was then unani- 
mously nominated for President, and Richard M. 


al | Johnson, of Kentucky, was chosen for Vice-President, 


receiving 178 votes to 87 votes for William C. Rives, 
of Virginia. Gen. William H. Harrison, of Ohio, 
the opposition candidate to the Democracy in 1836, 
was nominated by a State convention in Pennsylvania 
and by several other bodies. 

Tn_ 1839 a national Whig convention was held 
in Harrisburg, Pa. James Barbour presided, and 
Gen. Harrison was nominated for President on the first 
ballot, receiving 148 votes. John Tyler, of Virginia, 
was selected as Vice-President. In December, 1839, 
a convention of Abolitionists was held at_ Warsaw, N. 
Y., and nominated James G. Birney, of New York, for 
President and Francis J. Lemoyne, of Pennsylvania, 
for Vice-President. On May 5, 1840, a national Demo- 
cratic convention assembled at Baltimore and Martin 
Van Buren was unanimously renominated, but no choice 
was made for a Vice-President. This was the first 
convention to frame a platform, declaring the ideas and 
wishes of the party. x 

A national Whie convention met at Baltimore on 
May 1, 1844, nominated Henry Clay, of Kentucky, for 
President by acclamation ; and chose for Vice-Presi- 
dent T. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey. On May 27 the 
national Democratic convention met. in the same city. 
The two-thirds rule was adopted, and after a session 
of 3 days James K. Polk, of Tennessee, was nomi- 
nated for President. Silas Wright, of New York, was 
selected for Vice-President, but declined, and George 
M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, was chosen to fill his 
place. On the first ballot Martin Van Buren had 146 
votes, Lewis Cass 83, R. M. Johnson 29, and James 
Buchanan 4. Van Buren’s name was withdrawn after 
the 8th ballot ; and on the 9th Polk received 233 votes. 
to 29 for Cass and 2 for Van Buren. The national 
convention of the Liberty party met in Buffalo, N.Y. 
Aug. 30, 1844, and nominated James G. Birney, o 
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Michi for President and Thomas Morris, of Ohio, 
for Vice-President. 

The national Whig convention of 1848 was held in 
Philadelphia, June 7-10, Gen. Zachary Taylor a, 
nominated for President on the 4th ballot and Mill 
Fillmore, of New York, for Vice-President. Taylor's 
principal competitor was Clay. The national Demo- 
cratic convention assembled at Baltimore, May 22, 
1848 ; Lewis Cass was selected as the candidate for the 
Presideney on the 4th ballot ; and William O. Butler, of 
Kentucky, for Vice-President. The Free Soil Demo- 
cratic convention assembled on June 22, 1848, at Utica 
N. Y., but only 3 States were represented. Tt placed 
in nomination Martin Van Buren for President and 
Henry Dodge for Vice-President. The latter subse- 

ventt declined. On_ Aug. 9 a larger convention of 
ade olding Free Soil views met in Buffalo, 17 
States being represented by delegates. This body 
nominated Martin Van Buren for President and Charles 
Francis Adanis for Vice-President. (See Free Sort 
Party.) : 

The national Whig convention of 1852 assembled 
on June 16, in Baltimore, and was in session 6 days, 
during which time 53 ballots were taken, commencing 
with 131 for Gen. Winfield Scott, 133 for Fillmore, 
and 29 for Webster ; and continuing, with very little 
variation, until the last, when Scott had 159, Fillmore 
112, and Webster 21. In the same city the national 
convention of the Democratic party met on June 1, 
and on the 49th ballot sel Gen. Franklin Pierce, 
of New Hampshire, as its candidate for the Presi- 
dency. The Ist ballot stood: Cass, 116; Buchanan, 
93; Douglas, 20; Marcy, 27; Lane, 13; Houston, 8 ; 
Dodge, 3; Butler, 2; and Dickinson, 1. Cass rose to 
131 on the 35th ballot, when the name of Pierce was 

resented, and on the 49th ballot the vote stood: 
Pierce, 282 ; Cass, 2; Buchanan, 2; Butler, 2. W. R. 
King, of Alabama, was then nominated for the Vice- 
Presidency. The Free Soil Democrats held a national 
convention at_ Pittsburg on Aug. 11, 1852, and nomi- 


nated John P. Hale, of New Hampshire, for the 
Presidency, and George W. Julian, of Indiana, for 
Vice-President. 


The first national Republican convention was held 
on June 17, 1856, at Philadelphia. (See Repvsii- 
cAN Party.) After an informal ot which re- 


sulted as follows, Fremont, 359, McLean, 196, John | 2d 


C. Fremont was declared nominated. Upon the 
same ticket was placed William L. Dayton, of New 
Jersey, as Vice-President. The American national 
council met in Philadelphia Feb. 19, 1856, and 
nominated Millard Fillmore for President and An- 
drew Jackson Donelson for Vice-President. The 
Democratic convention of 1856 met at Cincinnati on 
June 2, and cast 17 ballots. The Ist ballot stood: 
Buchanan, 135; Pierce, 122; Douglas, 33; Cass, 5. 
Pierce's votes were given to Douglas on the Lith  bal- 
lot, but without effect ; and on the 17th Buchanan was 
nomin 

The national Republican convention met in Chi 
May 16, 1860, with delegates in attendance tom ai 
the free States, and also from Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Texas, and the Terri- 
tories of Kansas and Nebraska, and the District of 
Columbia. Three ballots were taken for President, 
each delegate casting a half-vote ; on the last the vote 
was: Lincoln, 2314 ; Seward, 180; Chase, 24}; Bates, 
22; McLean, 5; Dayton, 1; C. M. Clay, 1. As this 
gave Lincoln within 2} of a uomination, several dele- 
pices changed their ballots and gave him 354 votes. 

onibal Hamlin was nominated Sor Vice-President. 
A convention of the Constitutional Union party met 
in Baltimore on May 9, and nominated John Bell, of 
Tennessee, for President, and Everett, of 
Massachusetts, for Vice-President. i 
Democratic convention of 1860 met in Charleston, 8. 
C., on A my 2A, delegates being present from all the 
States. e Territories are not allowed a vote in 


The national | B 
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Democratic conv Mg nrcthny ing 
a ee A eal ened 
The Ist ballot stood : i a $5; 


The 
ES 


t, 
was nomi- 


Pi pn a ea 
; Jefferson Davis, 1}; Toucey, 2} ; f 
33th ballot Senco 1ST: Gethen 


Hunter, 16 ; Dickinson, 4; Lane, 14; Davis, 4. 
convention then adjourned to meet. in Baltimore 
13, and there on the 2d ballot Stephen A. Do 
was declared the choice of the convention for 

and Benjamin Fitspatrick, of " 

aes ets Vie: pee When he gn k vor 
se’ . Johnson, of Georgia, was put in hi 

The delegates who had wihanoe from the 

ton convention immediately assembled at St. -An- 
drew’s Hall, in that city, and, after adopti we Seles 
of resolutions, adjourned to meet in Richmond, Va., 
on June 10. This body, after a number of m 

finally indorsed the nomination of Breckinridge 
Lane. On June 28 the Nig ere who did not par- 
tici in the convention that nominated 

and Johnson assembled in ore, 

to ballot for a candidate for President. John C. 
Breckinridge, of Kentucky, received the unanimous 
vote of the 105 delegates present, representing 20 
States. For Vice-President Gen. Joseph Lane, of 
Oregon, was nomina : 

On May 31, 1864, a convention to organize a new 
party fades the name of the ‘Radical " 
met at Cleveland, issued an address to the 
and nominated John C. Fremont for President, 
John Cochrane, of New York, for Vice-President. 
These candidates were subsequently withdrawn. The 
national Republican convention of 1864 assembied in 
Baltimore on June 7; RobertJ. Breckinridge, of Ken- 
tucky, was its president. Abraham Lincoln was renomi- 
nated on the Ist ballot by a unanimous vote, with 
the exception of the vote of Missouri, w was 
cast for t. For Vice-President Andrew John- 
son was nominated on the Ist ballot. The national 
Democratic convention of 1864 met at Chi 
20. Horatio Seymour, of New York, was ap 

rmanent chairman. The vote was: a 
Clellan, 2024; Horatio Seymour, 23). | rge H. 
—— was nominated for Vice-President on the 

ot. 

The national Republican convention met at Chicago 
May 21, 1868. Gen. Joseph R. Hawley, of Con- 
necticut, was selected as President A ballot was 
taken, and the president announced that ee 


, Aug. 
inted 
. Me- 

H 


had been cast, all for Ulysses 8. t. 5th 
ballot for Vice-President Schuyler Colfax, Indi- 
ana, received 522 votes and was nomi On 
July 4, 1868, the national Democratic convention met 


in New York, Horatio Seymour residing. The Ist 
allot resulted: Pendleton, 108; Hancock, 388; ° 
Church, 34; English, 16; Parker, 13; 
little, 13; Hendricks . 2b; 


, 


we- 


The national 


io 


Hen- 
for Horatio Seymour, and he was declared the nomi- 
nee. Gen. lair, of Missouri, was unani- 
mously nomi for Vice-President. ‘ 
The national convention of the Liberal pn pore 
met in Cincinnati on May 1, 1872, an weet 
the idential campaign of year. Six 
were ane ve the ~ a neny ne if 
votes; ©. F. Adams, ; Trom ¢ 
924: Brown, 95; Curtin, 62; Chase, 2}. On the 5th 
tal haa ee and- a Bey Pe but on the 
ballot Horace Greeley was ie nominee 
of the convention for President. On the 2d ballot 
. Gratz Brown, of Missouri, was 
President by a vote of 435 to 261. : 
Republican convention of 1872 assembled iw 
delphia on June 5, Morton McMichael was 
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as_permanent president. On the Ist ballot 
—_ s . Grant received the entire vote. For Vice- 
t Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, was nomi- 


i 


over Schuyler Colfax on the 2d ballot. ‘The 
national Democratic convention met at Baltimore, July 
872, and all the ballots but 45 were cast for Gree- 
who was declared the candidate for the party. 
7 . Gratz Brown was nominated for Vice-President. 
The convention of the Republican party for 1876 
[ 


“2 
_ 


’ 


we 


Cincinnati on June 15, having 752 members. 
MePherson, of Pennsylvania, was anent 
On the Ist ballot James G. Blaine had 
; Morton, 125; Bristow, 113; Conkling, 
; Hayes, 61; Hartranft, 58 ; Jewell, 11 ; Wheeler, 
Be Pree, eed : shia, 351 ; ee 

, or 5 more than a majority. il- 

Wheele received 3(6 votes for Vice-Presi- 
The Democratic convention 
June 27. On the Ist ballot 8. J. 
votes; Hendricks, 1334; Allen, 56; 
‘arker, 18 ; Bayard, 27. On the 2d 
i, and was declared nominated ; 


SBree 
Ve 


aoe 


ricks was unanimously nomi- 
nated for Vice-President. A convention of the Pro- 
y met at Cleveland May 16, 1876, and 

Clay Smith, of Kentucky, for i- 
and G. 8. Stewart, of Ohio, for Vice-President. 
back convention was held at Indianapolis 
17,which nominated Peter Cooper, of New York, 


: 


ice-President. Mr. Booth afterwards declined, and 
Samuel C. Cary, of Ohio, was substituted. 
The national blican convention of 1880 met 
at Chicago, June It was a notable gathering of 
Republicans. Gen. Grant had just re- 
and = 


a ames iam Eats vedic 
a portion o e ublican party desi 

to tog a candidate for a third term. George 
B Hoa, of Massachusetts, was selected as temporary 
and subsequently made permanent. presi- 
convention. Edwards Pierrepont, of New 
York, the platform. After sharp prelimin- 
ary contests the first ballot was taken on the fifth 


dent of the 


eSa<« = 


day of the convention, and stood : Grant, 304; Blaine, 
284; Washburne, 31 ; Edmunds, 34; Windom, 10; 
John Sherman, 93. The balloting continued for 2 
po the 8 a ag og ater: —_ 
; Garfield, ; Blaine, 42 ; Washburne, 5 ; Sher- 

in, 3. James A. Garfield, of Ohio, thus had a ma- 

, and Roscoe Conkling, of New York, who had 

e motion that the nomina- 

beunanimous. Chester A. Arthur, of New York, 
then nominated for Vice-President on the Ist 
receiving 468 votes. The Democratic conven- 

of 1880 met at Cincinnati on June 22. A con- 
number of Democrats believing that Mr. 

been defrauded of the election in 1876 
renomination. The Ist ballot taken on the 


Morrison, 62 ; Thomas A. Hendricks, 494 ; 
Thurman, 684 ; Henry B. Payne, 81 ; Samuel 
Tilden, 38 ; Thomas Ewing, 10 ; Horatio Seymour, 
On the 4th day the final ballot 
this result : Hancock, 705 ; Hendricks, 
; Bayard, 21; and the nomination of 
was made unanimous. William H. English 
was nominated for Vice-President by acclamation. 

unsuccessful attempt was made to change the 
two-thirds rule, which still holds in Democratic con- 
ventions. The national Prohibition convention met at 


chairman, and Thomas Settle, of North | 


and Newton Booth, of California, for |G 
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In 1884 the Republican convention met at Chieago 
on June 3. For the first time the new system of 
representation by delegates elected in Congressional 
districts was in force. Government office-holders were 
excluded from the national committee and from the 
Presidential electors. The scheme proposing that 
States and districts should be represented in the con- 
vention in proportion to the number of Republican 
votes cast by them had failed. The 1st ballot stood: 
Blaine, 3343 ; Arthur, 278 ; Edmunds, 93 ; Logan, 634; 
Sherman, 30 ; Hawley,13 ; Lincoln, 4; William .Sher- 
man, 2. On the 4th ballot James G. Blaine re- 
ceived 541 votes and was declared the nominee for 
President. _ No opposition was made to the nomi- 
nation of John A. Logan for Vice-President. The 
national Democratic convention also met at Chicago, 
July 8. On the 3d day the Ist ballot stood: Grover 
Cleveland, 392; Thomas F. Bayard, 170; Allen G. 
Thurman, 88; Samuel J. Randall, 78; Joseph Mc- 
Donald, 56 ; John G. Carlisle, 27 ; scattering, 9. On 
the 4th day Cleveland was nominated by the following 
vote: Cleveland, 683; Hendricks, 45}; Bayard, 813; 
MeDonald, 2; Randall, 4; Thurman, 4. Hendricks was 
nominated for Vice-President without opposition. 
John P. St. John was nominated for President by the 
Prohibitionists; and Benjamin F. Butler by the Green- 
back and Labor parties. 

In 1888 the Republicans met in Chicago, June 19. 
The Ist ballot was taken on June 22 with the fol- 
lowing result: John Sherman, 229; Walter Q. 
resham, 107; a M. Depew, 99; Russell A. 
Alger, 84; Benjamin Harrison, 79; William B. Alli- 
son, 72; James G. Blaine, 33; John J. In alls, 28 ; 
William Walter Phelps, 25; Jeremiah M. Rusk, 25; 
Edwin H. Fitler, 24; Joseph R. Hawley, 13; Robert 
T. Lincoln, 3; William McKinley, Jr., 2. The 8th 
and final ballot, taken on June 25, resulted as follows : 
Harrison, 544; Sherman, 118 ; Alger, 100 ; Gresham, 
59; Blaine, 5; McKinley, 4. Gen. Benjamin Harrison, 
of Indiana, being thus the choice for President, Levi 
P. Morton was nominated for Vice-President. At 
the Democratic convention of 1883, held in St. Louis 
on June 5, there was no opposition to the renom- 
ination of Pres. Cleveland. The convention, with- 
out a division,nominated Allen G. Thurman,.of Ohio, 
for Vice-President. Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, of New 
Jersey, was nominated for the Presidency at the con- 


.vention of the Prohibition party, and Rev. John A. 


Brooks, of Missouri, for the Vice-Presidency. There 
were some minor conventions which also nominated 
candidates. (F. @. M.) 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. While the article in 
the EncycLopmpIA BRITANNICA gives 
See Vol. XIX. an excellent sketch of the general his- 
a. (P- 359 tory and tendency of the science of 
eh Political Economy, the aim of the 
present article is to give an outline of the labors of 
Americans in this important field. If the work 
done in the United States for the development of 
this science be measured by the number and weight of 
the systematic treatises, it will apes much less than 
in England, and perhaps three of the countries on 
the continent of Europe. But if it be taken into 
account that in America the discussions of such sub- 
jects are represented less by books and pamphlets 
than by newspapers, articles in periodicals and the 
debates before the people in the national legislature 
and in political canvasses, it will be found that in no 
other country has thé science been more aeegurnd 
cultivated and more profitably employed than wit 
us. From the very Rerndaiaon of our national gov- 
ernment in 1789 the problems of currency and bank- 
ing, taxation, immigration, slavery, protection to home 
catabiey, and the administration of public debts 
have formed integral parts in our political discussions, 
and in later times those “ pe in on to 
labor, the administration of charities, an e pre- 
tensions of communism and socialism have been ad- 
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ded to the number of themes handled in onr great 
national university, 

In colonial times these peers Were not much 

itated, American ideas being in this field as in 
hen little more than reproductions of those of 
England. It was the proposal to place the national 
finances upon a better footing hg eppanting a super- 
visor of finance which incited f t 
write his Political Essays (1781). Similarly it was 
Lord Sheffield’s Amertcan Commerce (1783) which 
provoked Tench Coxe to reply in his ramination 
of that audacious book, showing that the colonies 
had not plunged into commercial ruin by achieving 
their independence, but had at hand all the elements 
of industrial prosperity, and were quite able to take 
care of themselves. After the formation of ‘‘a more 
perfect union '’ under the Constitution, the duty of 
chief adviser of the country in economical matters 


fell upon Alexander Hamilton, the greatest states-: 


man of his age, in Niebuhr’s estimation. His Treas- 
ury Report on the Tariff Saige and on a national 
bank (1790), together with his practical administra- 
tion of our finances, laid the foundation of Ameri- 
can policy in these matters. Not that there were 
no theoretioe] dissenters from the national policy. 
The fact that Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations was 
thrice reprinted in the United States, and that Say’s 
treatise appeared here in an early translation, denote 
the contrary. wo other foreign text-books were 
the translations of Destutt de Tracy published in 1817, 
with an introduction by Jefferson, and of Charles 
Ganilh in 1812. 

‘The agitation over the tariff after the second war 
with Great Britain produced a shower of pamphlets, 
of which the most notable are those of Mathew 
Carey : Addresses x the Philadelphia Society (1816) ; 
The New Olive Branch (1820); Essays on itical 
Economy (1822), The same discussion produced our 
first attempts at a systematic presentation of the 
science: Daniel Raymond's 2 ts of Political 
Economy (1823); Thomas Cooper's Elements of Po- 
litical Pinay (1826); A Summary of the ti 
eal Principles of Political Econom: ty a Friend of 
Domestic Ind (1826) ; Willard hillips’s Man- 
ual of Political Economy with Particular Reference 
to the Institutions, Resources, and Condition of the 

Tnited States (1828); Friedrich List’s Outlines o 
American Political nomy (1827), and Jennison’s 
Outlines of Political Economy (1828). All of these 
are vindications of the protectionist policy, except 
that of Prof. Cooper, of South Carolina (see 
Cooprr, THOMAS), w ich repeats the passionate prop- 
aganda of Free Trade which he had been conducting 
on congenial soil in the South. He speaks of man- 
ufactures as though they were little else than a blight 
to the nation. 1e works of Raymond and Phillips 
are written with ability and acuteness. That of List, 
who was a resident of Pennsylvania at that time, 
foreshadows the principles of his later Nationalékon- 
omie (1841). 

In the next decade the Protectionists are repre- 
sented ony ty Oliver Putnam's Tracts on Sundry 

0 


New Principles of Political my (1834). But 
the work of Rae, by birth a Scotchman, is recog- 
nized by Senior and Mill as one of the ablest in the 
whole field. On the other side we have Prof. Samuel 
Newman's Political Economy (1835), that of Dr, Fran- 
cis Wayland,of Brown University, first published in 1838 
and often reprinted, before its recast by Prof. Chapin 
(1886); and Henry C. Carey’s Elements of * Political 
Economy (1837-40). Dr. Wayland’s was one of the most 
superficial books ever written on the subject, but its 
clear and graceful style gave it the test popularity 
ever enjoyed by any economic text-book in America. 
Mr. Carey's Elements represent his first stage, in which 
his revolution of the accepted teachings of Political 
Economy, so far from bringing him into collision with 


| 


eletiah Webster to! 


itical Economy (1834) and John Rae’s | the 
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the luisxes faire principle, had made him an 
sertor of it, On the same side was his friend 
Raguet, whose treatises On Currency and i 
(1839) and Principles of Free Trade (1835-1840), to- 
ther with the three economic periodicals he success- 
ively edited, entitle him to remem as an acute 
and forcible writer. 

The adoption of the protective tariff of 1842 marks 
a farting-raes in the development of Mr. "s 
adoas: either Car gta! 7 ke aoe 
those convictions whi im agai di 
mal science’’ of the English economists. He re- 
mained a conditional optimist in his belief that ‘* Men 
pie what is worse to what is better in land, in la- 
we and ag at nd He still asserted set wp eee 
aws were designed to secure a constantly increasing 
return for human labor in subduing nature, and thus 
reducing values, and to effect a more equal ibution 
between capitalist and workman, between landlord and 


tenant.. He still contended that where the misery of 
the savage is found within the scope of civilization, 
somebody is to blame. But the effects of the nation’s 


return to the protective : some 
years of reflection further study, that he had 
underestimated the power of the wealthier and more 
advanced countries to check the growth of economio 
association in others, and to secure to themselves what 
English economists taught were the more remuner- 
ative industries. After several years of he 
announced his new conclusions in Past, the Pres- 
ent and the Future (1848) and in The Harmony of 
the Interests (1850). _In the meantime four other 


authors had announced the same inferences from our 
economic experience: A Southern Planter in Notes 
on iti as appli to the United 
States (1844); Ezra_C. Seeman in his Progress of 


Nations (1846-68) ; Rev. Calvin Colton, the friend and 


biographer of He y, in his ic Economy 
the United States (1848); and Willard Phillips in 
and Free 


Propositions Concerning Protection 4 
(1850), a searching examination of Adam Smith’s 
principles. a ye denne o> the most. potas er 
cation was the eport % 5 
Walker in 1846, which may be said to have been 
answered by that of Mr. William M. Meredith in 1849, 

The decade before the civil war was taken up with 
the discussion of Slavery, and it is notable that its 
moderate opponents, such as Dr. Channing, pressed 
the consideration that it was an economic mistake, as 
oy been proven —_ the war. On = ads 
side at this time there appeared a short systemati 
treatise by George Opdyke, of New York, in 1851, 
which aims at a new treatment of the subject, but made 
little impression: Political or the . 
(1859) by the veteran uectne Tucker, of Virginia, w 
in 1837, 1839, and 1857 had published works on the 
currency; and Zhe Science of Wealth, a Manual of 
Political Economy, by Amasa Walker, a practical 
banker,-who also was lecturer on the subject in Am- 
herst College. It was by far the ablest of the ortho- 
dox treatises which had appeared in this country, and 
reached its fifth edition its author's death. On 
protectionist side are rhage a of Political 
Economy (1835) by E. Peshine Smith, a disciple 
of Carey, but with a of originality of | 
own ; A is Bowen's s of Political 
Economy (1854); the translation of Friedrich List’s 
National Economy (1858), with an elaborate historical 
and critical ‘‘ Introduction’ by Stephen Colwell, whose 
own book on the currency problem, The Ways and 
Means of Payment (1859), never has been su 
either in historical learning or wealth of practical me 
estion, Above all Henry C. ge Os 1858-59 pu 
ished his own system in definitive shape in his System 
of Social Seience, which has been translated into more 
langw than any other economic work except per- 
haps those of Adam Smith and J, Stuart Mil, 

The next decade (1860-70) saw few books on the 
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general subject, although the monetary discus- 
sions raised by our ag uring the war had al- 
ready begun. In 1864 Prof. Bowen published Political 
ied to the Conditions and Institutions o, 

the American , in which hard money and mod- 
erate advocacy of Protection are leading features. Prof. 
A. L. P ublished in 1866 his Elements of Political 
nae owing Carey and Bastiat in his conception 
of value, but advocating the laissez faire theory without 
reservation. In 1869 Horace Greeley,the veteran editor, 
collected into a book his Essays to Elucidate the Science 
of Political Economy, chiefly occupied with the tariff 
and codperation. Mr. Andrew W. Young in 1866 pub- 
lished under the title National Eco an historical 
accountof the great debates on the tariff question in this 
country. In 1870 Dr. William Elder gave the public 
a popular exposition of Mr. Carey’s leading doctrines 
in Questions of the Day. ‘ fn By 

e next decade ep e witnesses the division of 
the economists who look to Europe for light and lead- 
ing into two schools. The new 
founded by Roscher in Germany to find disei- 
ples in America. Prof. Francis Walker, a son of 
Amasa Walker, published The Wages Question (1876), 
Money (1878), , Trade and Ind (1879), in 
whi é new views of labor and the functions of 
government are presented, and bimetallism is de- 


Historical School 


ended. Since that time the new school has grown 
rapidly, and now much more than outnumbers its 
orthodox rival in the leading universities of the coun- 


. On the other side Prof. William G. Sumner, 
of Yale, pepreeete the old method and the old doc- 
trines of English Political Economy with an energy 
to himself, in his History of American Cur- 
pra dy iene his Lectures on the History of Protection 
in the United States (1877), and other wo: On the 
rotectionist side are Prof. R. E. Thompson, who in 
is Social Science and National Economy (1875), re- 
vised under the title Elements of Political Econon 
1882), seeks to combine the views of List with those o 
y ; Prof. Bowen’s American iti nomy 
1877); Orin Skinner’s Jsswes of American Politics 
1873); Prof. Albert 8. Bolles’s Chapters in Political 
(1874) and his Financial History of the 
United (3 vols., 1879-83), besides pamphlets by 
John L. Bere, George Basil Dixwell, Cyrus Elder, 


and David H. Mason. 

The fire of 5 payments in 1879 may be 
said to have disposed of that controversy, only to leave 
the country leisure for a prolonged discussion first_of 
the Silver question, and then of the question of Free 
Trade vs. tection. In the former controversy the 
ease for remonetization has been ably maintained by 
Mr. 8. Dana Horton in The Silver Pound (1887) and 
other works, by Mr. Balche as an American inter- 
preter of the i of Cernuschi, by Prof. Francis A. 

Valker, Hon. Wm. D. Kelley, and many others ; and 
the Report of the Congressional Commission on the 
question is of permanent value. On the other side 
were Prof. Sumner, Prof. J. L. Laughlin, of Harvard, 
in his Hi Bimetallism in the United States 
(1886), and the orthodox economists generally. In 
that on c Prof. Sumner has been the fore- 
most pone Free Trade, as is shown in his 
nag gt Gees and  oetargpera (1885). 
Next to him comes Mr. Hen George, whose ve 
readable edad: View Trdde in marred bee roarlt 
ness to catch at any loose statement made by. an op- 
ponent, and by extremism. It advocates the entire 
abolition of custom-houses and the substitution of a 
single tax on land for all others. Mr. David A. Wells, 
Mr. J.8. Schoenhof, Prof, F.W.Taussig in his History 
of the gore (1888), and others have been earnest fight- 
ers on that line, and Prof. R. T. Ely has advocated Free 
Trade in his Problems of To-da 
standpoint of the new school which rejects the /azssez 
are penne of that policy. On the other side are Mr. 

iles B. Hawley’s Capital and Population (1882) ; Mr. 


~ 


i 


(1888) from the | 
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Eliis D. Roberts's Government Rerenne (1884); Prof. 
Robert Ellis Thompson's Harvard Leetures on Free 
Trade and Protection (1885); Mr. Robert P. Porter's 
Breadwinners Abroad (1885); Hon. Henry M. Hoyt’s 
Protection versus Free Trade (1886) ; Mr.Giles B. Steb- 
bins’s Protectionist's Manual (1883); Mr. Richard W. 
Thompson's History of Protective Tariff Laws (1888) ; 
Mr. Henry V. Poor's 7irenty-two Years of Protection 
(1888); and Mr. David H. Mason's Short Varig’ His- 
tory of the United NStates, Part I. (1884), besides 
amphlets by John Welsh, Joseph Wharton, Horace 
astle, John F. Scanlon, Henry Hall, Thomas H. 
Dudley, and many others. Arguments from both sides 
will be found in Mr. H. W. Furber’s Protection and 
Free Trade, Both Sides (1888) and in Dr. Albert 
Shaw's The National Revenues: a Collection of 
Papers by American Economists (1888). 
arallel with these two controversies, and at times 
running into the second, has been the discussion of the 
relations of rich and poor, wage-earners and wage- 
payers, which has come to be recognized as an econo- 
mic problem since the discredit of the wage-fund 
theory by Thornton and Mill. In America the con- 
dition of labor has been a matter of public concern 
ever since the rise of the factory system and the con- 
uent formation of a class who live by wages out- 
side of personal relations to their employers of ang 
intimate sort. Mr. George’s theories of land national- 
ization and the single tax, set forth in his Progress and 
Poverty (1879) and Social Problems (1884), have given 
a notable impulse to the discussion. Mr. Wm. G. 
Moody in Land and Labor in the United States con- 
tends that machinery has made the reduction of the 
hours of labor to six imperative, if we are to find work. 
for our people. Mr. George Gunton in Wealth and 
Progress (1887) maintains that the rate of wages is 
fixed by the standard of living, that this can be raised 
only by increasing the social opportunities of the 
laboring classes, and that the readiest means to this is 
a reduction of the daily hours of labor. Mr. Laur. 
Gronlund in The Coédperative Commonwealth (1884) 
contends for the entire overthrow of the competitive 
system and the absorption of all productive energies 
by the state. These are specimens of the teachin, 
which are stirring the laboring population of all 
Christendom like a ferment. ‘The only notable attempt 
to assert the old economic indifference to them is in 
Prof. Sumner’s What Social Classes Owe to Each other. 
(1883). Genuinely radical is the demonstration offered 
by Mr. Edward Atkinson of the truth of the law of 
appene distribution first formulated by H. C. Carey, 
which he presents in 7'he Distribution of Products 
1885) and The Margin of Profits (1887). Mr. Win. 
. Weeden in The Social Law of Labor brings the 
light of general sociological development to bear on the 
problem. Itis taken up in the light of Christian princi- 
plein Rey. Washington Gladden’s Working vg as an 
their Employers (1885); in Dr. T. Edwin Brown's 
Studies in. Socialism (1886) ; and in Prof. Richard 'T. 
Bye edorsble book, The Labor Movement in America 
Of systematic treatises in this period there are Simon 
Newcomb’s Political pap Gast and Prof. J. L. 
Laughlin’s The Elements of Political Economy (1887), 
which belong to the orthodox school, as does the latter's 
abridgment of Mill (1884) with valuable additions ; 
also translations of Roscher and Laveleye and Prof. I’. 
A. Walker's Political Economy (1883), which represent 
the new Historical School ; as does Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten’s Premises A Political Economy (1884). On the 
Protectionist side, to which Dr. Patten also belongs, 
there are Dr. Steele’s Lessons in Political Kconomy 
repared for the Chautauqua students, and Dr. Van 
uren Denslow’s Principles of Econoniic Philosophy 
of Society, Government and Industry (1888). 
A marked feature of the decade ‘les been the en- 
largement of the facilities for economic study in the 
ian universities of the country—Harvard, Yale, 
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Michigan. With this has come the formation of 
organizations to bring together the teachers of the sci- 
ence, the Political Economy Club representing orthodoxy 
more or less, and the American nomic Association 
the new tendencies. Finally, at Harvard, Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, and Johns-Hopkins there are series of 
publications, in which economic and related questions 


are (R. EB. T.) 

POLK, Leonipas (1806-1864), bishop and general, 
was born at Raleigh, N. C., in 1806. He 
at West Point in 1827 and entered the artillery, but 
soon resi After a course of theological study he 
was ordained to the Episcopal ministry in 183], and 
was made missionary bishop of Arkansas and the In- 
dian Territory in 1838. He took charge also of the 
adeining diocese until 1841, when he was made bishop 
of Louisiana. After twenty years’ service in this ca- 

ity he accepted the appointment of major-general 

in the Confederate army. He took command at C 

e passage of the Mississippi to Union forces. 

When Gen. Grant captured a Cunfederate camp at 

Belmont Polk crossed from Columbus, but did not 

prevent the accomplishment of Grant’s object. He 

afterwards had command of a division and fought at 

Stone River, Chattanooga, and Chickamauga. He was 

ee on reconnoitring near Marietta, Ga., June 
14, 1864. 

POLLOCK, Freperick, English lawyer and essay- 
ist, was born in London, Dee. 10, 1845. He is a 
grandson of Sir Frederick Pollock (1783-1870), who 
was chief baron of the exchequer. He was educated 
at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he 
became a fellow in 1868. He was called to the bar at 
Lincoln's Inn in 1871, and in 1882 was made professor 
of jurisprudence at University College, London, in 
1883 corpus professor of sucsegrenenes at Oxford, and 
in 1884 professor of common law. He is also editor 
of the Law Quarterly Review, and has contributed to 
various ern ea hes pig 7 
Principles of Contract (1 ; Digest of t Ww oO 
Partnership (1877); rt Laws feos ‘0 


other de ents belon, inoza, his Life Phi- 
Toop (1880) and Baenty i Terigpradene cael Bifis 
(1882). His brother, WATER PoLtock, 
was born in 1850, educated at Eton and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, graduating in 1871, and was called 
to the bar at Inner Temple in 1874. He has delivered 
many lectures on historical and literary subjects, and 
in 1884 became editor of Saturday Review, with which 
he had long been connected. His publications include 
Lectures Son 3s and 


oe a Bag Wi Bae Bedlam 2 
3 Verses o, ques ; an € 
Poet and the Muse. 

POLYGAMY (Gr. roAéc, many, and yéyo0c, mar- 
riage) means multiple marri i. e., the condition of 
a man having two or more wives, or of a woman hay- 
ing two or more h at the same time. Recent 
writers on have distinguished these two kinds 
of polygamy by different names, calling the former 
*polygyny”’ (many wives), and the latter ‘* polyan- 
dry” ne husbands). Opposed to polygamy is that 
form of marriage relation called Be im 
{single marriage), by which one man is forbidden to 

ve more than one wife, or one woman to have more 
than one husband at the same time. Although from 
a mmeged yoo of view this terminology is both con- 
venient and accurate, yet it is not in accordance with 
popular usage. As commonly employed the word 
“ polygamy’ designates exclusively that form of the 
marriage relation in which one man has several wives 
at the same time, and it is in this sense that we shall 
use it in the present article. Polyandry, the condition 
ofa woman having several husbands, though much 
more extended than is commonly supposed, many in- 
telligent page being ignorant of its existence in any 
part of the world, is comparatively limited and excep- 


ee 
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uated 


Co- | to be found in the history o 
a and unsuccessfully endeavored to ob- | has 
struct 


legal works are|amy, as that custom 
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Columbia, Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, and ' 


tional. It exists among the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the island of Ceylon in Thibet. In 

_countries, however, it is usually restricted to the case 
where all the husbands-of one wife are brothers or 
half-brothers. Among other barbarous tribes where 
it is said to exist, as the Fuegians, the Aleutians, many 
of the Pacific islanders and some of the native tribes 
of Hindustan, polygamy also exists, and the two form 
a system hardly distinguishable from promiscuous in- 
tercourse. Polygamy, in the sense cf one man hay- 
ing several wives, is far more frequent and widely ex- 
tended. It exists in ene e and every climate, 
in Asia, in nearly the whole of Africa, in Australia 
and most of the islands of the Pacific, and on the 
_ western continent and the adjacent islands among the 
| aboriginal tribes from the uimaux tian 
‘i lersin the extreme north to the Patagonians and 
| Fuegians in the extreme south. It has existed from 
| the remotest periods of antiquity, and traces of' it are 


almost every race. Nor 
lygamy been confined to barbarous nations. 
eyptians, Hebrews, and Persians were among the 
| most etvili ples of ancient times, and in the mid- 
| dle ages the Moors of Spain were at one time the fore- 
most nation in Europe in literature, science, art; 
yet polygamy was practised among them all. i 
into consideration al] nations, past and 
us and civilized, it cannot be doubted 
| ples among whom polygamy has been and is 
‘ar exceed in numbers those among whom it has been 
"ithe only widely extended religion by which pol 
e only widely exten ion by w polyg- 
amy is at the present time expressly peace Bose® 
the Mohamm Even by the number of 
wives a man may lawfully marry is limited to four 
(see Koran, eap. 4), but in practice the number is only 
limited by his wealth and his inclination. The Mo- 
hammedan religion has, during the present century, 
extended itself greatly among the us tribes of 
Africa. This, however, has not really extended polyg- 
‘ revailed among those tri 
peeves to the introduction of Mohammedanism. 
e fact that Mohammedanism sanctions polygamy 
has ac dome the spread of that religion 
the us tribes where the custom already 
Tn all Christian nations (which is equivalent to saying 
in all the most highly civilized nations) polygamy is 
ed as a sin, and is prohibited by law as a crime. 
ld as polygamy is historically and widely extended 
as it is geographically, a closer examination shows that 
ractically this extension is more apparent than real. 
nhabitants of highly civilized countries who have 
never given the subject any special examination, when 
aor hear or read about a country in which polygamy 
is allowed, are apt to imagine that in such a country 
every married man has three or four wives. i 
also frequently asserted by travellers. Such state- 
ments necessarily imply either that the adult female 
po ion is three or times greater than the 
male, or that only a small fraction of the male popu- 
lation have any wives at all unless polyandry exists 
at the same time. Excluding this latter case, which 
is of limited extent, there is no evidence that either 
of the above conditions has ever existed for any great 
length of time in any community of any considera 
size. It is fully established that among all races of 
mankind the number of male infants born slightly 
exceeds the number of cen the ratio being 
‘twenty-one males to twenty females. From physi- 
ological causes, into the nature of which it is not nee- 
_essary to enter here, the number of deaths among 
‘infants slightly exceeds that among female. After 
arriving at adult age the occupations of men, even in 
| the most civilized and ble communities, expose 
| them to death by accident more frequently than women. 
On the other hand the female sex is alone ex 


to 
th dents and perils of child-bearing. ‘Taking the 
hemen renee Ghai the peuvent nated sad 
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eepgtingesble men and women are practically equal. | more civilized countries, where polygamy is confined to 
is true of the race is, in the great majority of | the tich and the powerful, the number of a man’s 
eases, true of any particular. community or nation. wives is looked upon as an index of his rank, and the 
Exceptional causes sometimes interfere with this equi- women are hence led to regard it with favor as an in- 
librium of the sexes. Boignboring tribes of savages dication of their own higher position. Travellers in 
constantly engaged in war with other sometimes | countries where polygamy is allowed are unanimous in 
show a great preponderance of the female population, | their testimony that the mutual respect and affection 
owing to the number of men slain in war, Such eases of husband and wife, which in countries where mo- 
are mostly confined to the lowest type of savages. It nogamy is only permitted is regarded as constituting 
. quite my 7 that "ee fener le os: 2 oe “y me highest ae of the A ag family, is bce 
uman race ever been in such a condition that a) unkngwn. e husband rega is wives merely as 
majority of the men could each have as many as two the ieruihents of his pleasures, and considers himself 
wives. Henee, even among barbarians, the practice | as having Spey ee his whole duty to them when he 
of polygamy is usually confined to a small minority has provided for their physical comfort; and the wives 
of the males. Se ‘ ” my look upon the husband vg ed as a master from whom - 
enrmed highly one Sra pes song a i Pata get, = oe can by artifice but can demand 
sometimes tempora’ sturb the equilibrium of the nothing as a rig 
sexes in sticalar localities. Thus, when gold was | The effect epee the children ‘is in the highest degree 
discovered in California there was a great rush of the | deleterious. here there are groups of children by 
male population of other countries to that territory. different wives either the paternal care and authority 


The same thing happened afterwards in the case of is dissipated among so many as to be of little account 


Australia. . 
Although the preponderance of the male population | 
in those countries was for a time very great, yet its | 
ratio to the population of the countries whence it came | 
was 80 inal thet it had upon them no perceptible | 
effect. In the United States there is a constant emi- 
gration of young unmarried men from the Eastern to | 
the Western States. This tends to uce an excess | 
of males in the West and of females in the East. But | 
the means of rapid and sone transit have so greatly 
i during the last half century, the opportuni- 
ties for self-support afforded to the female sex have 
been so miiphed, and the tendency of both sexes not 
to enter the marriage state until they have a reasona- 
ble prospect of being able to rear a family in a social | 
condition at least equal to their own has so much in- | 
creased, that they have more than counterbalanced any | 
effects of the slight inequality of the sexes thus pro- 
duced. Even in a community when some cause 
the female population had become so great in compari- 
son with the male as to render it le foreach man 
to have three or four wives, un 
constant in its operation, natural laws would in a few 
generations bring about an equality of the sexes, and 
polygamy, though tolerated by law and custom, would 
inevitably be confined to a small minority of the male 


population. — : - 
Another cireumstance tends to restrict the practice 


of polygamy. Where a people is so far advanced in | and 


ci - 9 - to have a Lane t abiding i and 
to r su TINCL upon its industry, 
each one of the sr majority of the male eepeletion 
finds the support of one wife and her children all that 
he is able to achieve, and thus Pers ae ely be 
practised by the wealthy and powe who necessarily 
constitute a small minority. Hence though polygamy 
was allowed by the Gauls, Germans, and other bar- 
barous races which the modern nations of Eu- 
rope are in descended, yet practically it was 
confined to Ae ohiets, and as a rule pata the mass of 
the people each man had but one wife. 

During the flourishing periods of the Greeks and 

mans no man eens! m could have more than 
one legitimate wife at same time. As fast as the 
barbarous nations that overthrew the Roman empire | 
were converted to Christianity the last remnants of 
polygamy were blotted out. : 
‘ n ee on the family nothing ag ge shed 

vor 0 except in comparison 
lower cookies of mankind where the domestic rela- | 
tions can hardly be said to exist. When it exists | 
among barbarous tribes the husband regards his wives 
as so much pro and treats them as slaves. ‘The 
women are com to do all the labor, and hence 
they do not object to an increase in the number of 
wives, thinking that by this meaus the amount of work 
which each will have to perform will be lessened. In | 


| following 


that cause were) u 


or it is concentrated upon some of the children to the 
neglect of the others. The rivalries, jealousies, and 
contentions of the wives are shared by the children 
and hatred rather than love is fostered. ints in those 
countries where polygamy is practised by the rulers 
the old age cal oy is : seaso son a! plotting and 
conspiracy, and his death is the si ‘or revolution 
and Bloodshed. 

A general review of the past history and present 
condition of the human race leads irresistibly to the 
conclusions: Ist. In the vast majority of 
communities of any considerable size the number of 
married and marriageable men is substantially equal 
to the number of married and marriageable women. 
2d. Whenever from any cause this equality is de- 
stroyed the natural laws which govern the reproduc- 
tion of the human race will, if the cause ceases to 
operate, restore the equality. 3d. Except where the 
male population of a community is constantly reduced 
by continual warfare the practice of By lease by a 
poo nan Med the males becomes a physical impossibility, 

nless wives are obtained by capture or Ba m 
some other community, and this state of things is con- 
fined almost entirely to the lowest grades of humanity. 
Where polygamy exists in semi-civilized nations the 
number of women obtained by capture or purchase 
bears but a small ratio to the whole population, and 
such women are most frequently ed as slaves 

concubines, not as wives rg equal rights with 
those legitimately married. 4th. Wherever polygamy 
has co-existed with a high state of civilization it has 
been confined to the wealthy and powerful, who are 
necessarily a small minority, and in such cases it has 
always been a survival from a previous state of bar- 
barism. 5th. Natural laws, the pro, of science 
and the industrial arts, and the spread of Christianity 
all tend with irresistible force to its final extirpation. 

In modern times the attempt of the Mormons to 
revive polygamy within the limits of a Christian na- 
tion is the only one of such extent and importance as 
to demand attention. : 

In regard to this only a few words are necessary in 
addition to what will be found under Mormons. 
When (1847) the members of this sect, after their ex- 
pulsion from Illinois and Missouri, selected as_their 


‘abiding place the region south of the Great Salt Lake. 


they were separated on all sides by a vast extent of 
me 4 fe one “4 a Mer — with hyfeec oo 

ey undoubtedly expected that many E 
two or three generations, would pass before tues would 
be interfered with by the advancing tide of emigra- 
tion from the East. When in 1850 they were organized 
into a Territory, Brigham Young was appointed gov- 
ernor, the other territorial offices were Hed by mem- 
bers of their own sect, and the delegate elected by 
themselves was admitted to Congress, these expecta- 
tions were strengthened. They hoped in a few years 
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to become wiclants “Apemapersheer: to demand admission 
as a State. That object accomplished, polygamy, al- 
ready established by custom, would imm y be 


sanctioned by law. All these calculations proved mis- 
taken. The construction of the Pacific Railroad made 
communication on the east and the west rapid and 
easy, and they became exposed not only to transient 
observers but to the influx of a population protected 
by the force of the government and regarding the 
system of polygamy with loathing and disgust. eir 
polygamous delegate was a from Congress. The 
territorial offices were filled by men opposed to the in- 
stitution. Finally polygamy was declared to be a 
crime, and those who practised it were deprived of 
the elective franchise and subjected to heavy penalties. 

f course many difficulties have been met with in en- 
forcing these laws, but there can be no doubt about the 
final result. Already dissensions on this point are 
springing up among the Mormons themselves. _ It is 
re that a large portion of those who are deter- 
mined to maintain the institution of polygamy have 

urchased a tract of country in the northern part of 
lexico and are about to remove thither. Those who 
remain where they now are will undoubtedly gradually 
abandon the practice. So long as Utah remains a Ter- 
ritory the authority of the government of the United 
States is absolute, and it is entirely certain that Utah 
will never be admitted into the Union as a State ex- 
cept under guarantees that will ensure the final extine- 
tion of an institution so op to the moral and 
religious convictions of the nation at large. (W. M. F.) 
_ POLYTECHNIC SCHOOLS (derived from the 
Greek rodbc, many, and réxvy, art) are educational in- 
stitutions intended for instruction in the practical 
applications of mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 

e first school bearing this name was founded in Paris 
in 1794 by the National Convention for the recruitin 
of the public service. In this the most eminent Fren 
scientists were instructors, and the pupils received an 
annual stipend from the government. The Emperor 
Napoleon afterwards required the pupils to pay their 
own expenses and gave the school a mili organiza- 
tion, which it has since retained. Many of the most 
distinguished French scientists and mathematicians 
have been graduates of this institution. 

Similar institutions have been founded in the United 
States by private enterprise, while the larger colleges 
and universities have formed their scientific depart- 
ments on its model. The oldest of these institutions, 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of Troy, N. Y., 
was founded in 1824; and in the same year the Frank 
lin Institute was organized in Philadelphia. These 
institutions are still in existence and have done much 
excellent work. From time to time other technical 
schools were founded, so that by 1848 the Ohio Me- 
chanics’ Institute was in existence and scientific depart- 
ments had been added to Yale and Harvard Colleges 
and to the University of Mh se 

In 1829 the highly useful Central School of Arts and 
Manufactures was founded in Paris, while the School 
of Design from which has grown the school system of 
science and arts of Great Britain came into operation 
in 1837. A department of science and arts was for- 
mally added to the school system of Great Britain in 
1856. The American movement in this direction was 
made national in 1862 by a congressional land-grant 
to the several States for the support of schools of 
scientific and industrial education. This action of the 
government has given rise to a considerable number of 
such State schools, some of which are in a ne 
condition, and excellently equipped with books an 
scientific material, though in others the progress has 
heen far from satisfactory. In addition to these 
endowed schools a considerable list might be made of 
tinendowed polytechnic institutions, in many of which 
the instruction is of the most thorough character and 
the equipment and professional ability equal to that of 
similar institutions in Europe. 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOLS. 


The scientific schools of ica, indeed, have 
elicited favorable comment from authorities. 
Dr. Kerr, a Senior Inspector of the of Great 


there is nothin 

advantage of the training in these is its practicalness. 

Yet the schools foundec by the land-grant of 1862 
the enter- 


have not, as a rule, expectations 
tained of their work. Complaint is made that their 
instruction is too theoretical, that many of them suffer 
from a lack of scientific equipment, and that instruc- 
tion in agriculture and the arts has languished through 
various causes. These difficulties are gradually being 
removed ; several of these schools are equipped for 
thorough instruction in pure and applied science, 
while e in this direction is being in them 
all. Of the endowed schools several, such as the Co- 
lumbia School of Mines, the scientific department of 
Harvard, of the Johns-Hopkins institution, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and of several similar in- 
stitutions, with other schools solely devoted to poly- 
technic instruction, have attained a high nding as 
schools of practical science, and compete 
with the most famous scientific schools of Europe. 
The — table taken from the report of the 
Commissioner of Education, gives the statistical posi- 
tion of these schools in the United States in 1886. The 
statistics of schools of science endowed with the national 
land-grant are given in the column under ** With 
National Grant” and the statistics of other poly- 
technic schools under the head ** Without.” 


With National Grant. Without. 
Schools, 48 . 42 
Instructors, 527 447 
Students, 5882 4263 
Books in libraries, 100,266 138,713 
Value of grounds, buildings, etc., $5,182,455 $2,004,426 
“Income funds, 405,507 129,895 
Income from tuition fees, 174,099 74,558 
Income from State appropriations, 383,390 444,305 
Total income, $962, $648,758 


In recent years a system of technical instruction of 
a less advanced grade has been established in several 
States, and is meeting with highly encouraging suc- 
cess. The experiment of combining manual work with 
education is now going on in many of our cities, 
the idea is spreading with great rapidity. The Manual 
Training School as a practical institution bev gt inated in 
1868, in the Imperial Technical School of Moscow, 
Russia. It was not till 1876 that the world became 
enerally aware of the excellent work that Russia was 
Same in this direction. In that a display of the 
work of the Moscow school made at the Centennial 
Exposition, Philadelphia, attracted the attention of 
educators generally. The first to accept the new idea 
practically was Dr. John D. Runkle, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who immediately 
; recommended the adoption of the Russian system, 
and added to the Institute a department of mechanic 
arts. In 1877 the Washington University of St. 
Louis experimented in the same ion, and gained 
a pore — manual este. cas eer by ji 
ince that time manual training departments have 
been added to several of the State agricultural coll 
to Girard College, Philadelphia, and to other institu- 
tions, while manual training has been made a part_of 
the public school sete in Boston, Baltimore, San 
Francisco, Philadelphia, Washington, and several other 
cities. One of the most notable of the earlier schools 
of this character is the Workingmen’s School and 
Free Kindergarten, established by Felix Adler in cou- 
nection with the Society for Ethical Culture of New 
| York. The purpose of this schoul is w connect gen- 
leral training in industrial privciples with moral aud 
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The work of the manual train- 
satisfaction wherever instituted, 


ee ak tradnines 
ing schools gives high : 
and the irsining of the hand and the mind to ther 


promises to become in the future an essential feature 
of educational systems. It is now clearly perceived 
that the training of the hand does not detract from 
intellectual education, but rather brightens than dulls 
the wits, while the instruction of girls in sewing, cook- 
ing, and the like, and of boys in the use of tools and 
in the general principles of the mechanical arts, cannot 
but be productive of good results, in fitting the grow- 
ing generation to be practically self-supporting mem- 
bers of the community. The time required for manual 
training will detract but little from that requisite for 
mental training, and will be particularly well applied in 
the case of that large percentage of the school. popu- 
lation who lack capacity for advanced intellectual 
education. (See also Desian, ScHOOLS or.) (Cc. M.) 

POMEROY, a city of Ohio, county-seat of Meigs 
co., is on the Ohio River, 66 miles below Parkersburg, 
and is enclosed landward by precipitous hills. It has 
2 national banks, 9 churches, a high-school, and a 
weekly nese Its chief industries are coal-mining 
and salt manufacture. There are also iron-foundries, 
flour-mills, and a woollen-factory. The city was incor- 
a in 1868 and the population in 1880 was 5560, 

ing decreased since 1870. . 

PO OY, Joun Norron (1828-1885), legal 
writer, was born at Rochester, N. Y., April 12, 1828. 
He graduated at Hamilton College in 1847, was ad- 
mitted to the bar at Rochester in 1851, and practised 
there for some years. In 1864 he was made professor 
of law in the University of New York, but in 1869 

to the practice of his profession at Rochester. 
He was also active as a contributor to legal and politi- 
cal periodicals. In 1878 he was made professor of law 
in the University of California. He died at San Fran- 
cisco. 


expedition —_ Lewisburg in 1745 with the rank of 
major. In 


was a delegate to the p 
chusetts in 1774 and was appointed by it a i 2a 
in 1775. He ventured into the fight at Bunker 
ill as a volunteer and was conspicuous for his bravery. 
sae enenal “ ad appointed him autor 
brigadier, t Ing competency question e 
retired from the camp without Soavce the commis- 
sion. In the autumn of 1776 he led a body of militia 
eee ss eee oo ee aa. He died at 
eekskill, N. Y., in the following February. 
PONCAS, a tribe of American Indians of the Da- 
= family, were found by Lewis and Clarke in 1803 
welling 


an) 


who are of the same family. 
stated at 200, but this is evidently too small, for in a 
census made by Gen. Porter in 1829 they were set 
down at 600. Their first treaty with the U. 8. 
government was in 1817, and another was made in 
1825. No further notice was taken of them for thirty 
— In 1858, after havi 

and the whites, they so 
the and 


e . The buffalo, 
chief food, was now driven 

to a distance, and they depended almost entirely on 
iculture. Being without arms they were not able 
to protect themselves against those who took advan- 
tage of their feeble condition. ‘They remained loyal 
aud peaceable throughout the civil war, though the 
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soldiers at times committed outrages and the govern- 
ment did not give them aid or protection. By anew 
treaty in 1865 their reservation was extended, and 
——- was made of indemnity for their losses. Un- 
er Pres. Grant's administration they were assigned 
to the care of the Protestant Episcopal Church, A 
chapel was built and three schools established, and 
they seemed fora short time to prosper. Then a flood 
in the Missouri in 1873 caused great damage, their 
crops were destroyed by drought and locusts, and they 
were to a deplorable condition. In 1876 
efforts were made to remove them to Indian Territory. 
Their chiefs who had gone to look at the new land re- ° 
turned dissatisfied. But the work of removal went on. 
The tribe was conducted by troops, and suffered greatly 
on the road. In a few months one-third of their num- 
ber had died. In 1877 Standing Bear, a chief, with 
thirty others, returned to Kansas and sought refuge 
among the Omahas. They were seized and imprisoned. 
But this act caused great excitement in Omaha, and 
T. H. Tibbles, editor of a newspaper, sought their re- 
lease in the U. 8. Court by io corpus. Judge 
age gave a decision in favor of the Indians, allow- 
ing them to go where they pleased. Roused by 
this revelation of their rights under the law they soon 
sought to obtain restoration of their original lands in 
Dakota, which had been given to the Sioux. An agi- 
tation in their behalf sprang up throughout the coun- 
try. In the meantime Standing Bear and others set- 
tled on an island in the Niobrara River, and soon 130 
Poncas were gathered around him. Assisted by friends 
in Omaha they set to work industriously in improving 
the soil. In 1887 they were reported as numbering 
210, and, receiving instruction from a missionary of the 
American Missionary Association, about 40 wear 
citizens’ dress. Over 400 Poncas remained in Indian 
Territory and received aid from the government. 
aney. have a reservation of 101,894 acres about 30 miles 
south of the Kansas line. In 1887 their number was 
reported as 528, which was a decrease of 23 
from that of the previous year. Through the influ- 
ence of their chie pany Balporaly resist attempts to 
civilize them, but have been prevailed upon to forego 
the annual sun-dance. About 100 wear citizens’ dress 
wholly or in part. The agency school had an average 
attendance of 77. In 1884 the issue of rations to 
them was discontinued, but in 1887 a failure of crops 
caused it to be renew : 
PONCE DE LEON (1460-1521), the discoverer of 
Florida, was born in Leon, Spain, about 1460. After 
deplaying great bravery in the wars with the Moors of 
Granada, he was attracted by the discovery of the New 
World, and in 1493 joined the second expedition of 
Columbus. He was placed in command of the eastern 
ico of Hispaniola and thence conducted success- 
expeditions against Porto Rico. He finally sub- 
dued this island in 1509 and became its governor, but 
the family of Columbus caused his removal from the 
post. Having amassed great wealth he immediately 
organized an expedition for the discovery of a ‘‘Foun- 
tain of Youth,”” of which reports were current among 
the natives. On March 3, 1513, he sailed from Porto 
Rico with three ships and cruised among the Bahamas. 
On March 27, being Easter Sunday, called by the Span- 
iards Pascua F’ , he sighted land, which he named 
Florida. On account of bad weather he did not go on 
shore until April 9, when, near the mouth of the River 
St. John, he formally took possession in the name 
of the King of Spain. He cruised southward alon 
the coast and among the Tortugas, and then return 
to Porto Rico. On reporting his discovery in Spain he 
was made governor of Florida, and in 1521 he at- 
tempted to effect its colonization, but he was repulsed 
and wounded by the natives and withdrew to Cuba, 
where he soon died of the effects of his wound. 
POND, Enocu (1791-1882), Congregationalist min- 
ister, was born at Wrentham, Mass., July 29, 1791. 
He graduated at Brown University in 1813, and studied 
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theology with Rev. Dr. Emmons. He was ordained 
of the Congregational Church, Auburn, Mass., 

fn 1815, and in 1898 became editor of The Spirit of the 


, a monthly founded at Boston to uphold 
lox theology inst the Unitarian movement. 
In 1832 he was made professor of theol in the 
seminary at Bangor, and here he remained until his 
death. In 1856 he had been made president of the 
seminary and professor of ecclesiastical history, but at 
the age of eighty was made professor emeritus, He 
ublished Zaves of President Samuel Davies (1827), 
Fount Zinzendorf (1839), John Wickliffe (1841), the 
Mather Family eG. Sir William Phipps (1847), 
John Knox (1856). His other works include Plato 
ag 1 The Ancient Church (1851); Swedenborgian- 
ism mined (1861); Pastoral Theology (1866); Chris- 
tian Theology (1868) ; History of God's Church (1871). 
PONTE, Lorenzo DA (1749-1838), an Italian poet, 
was born at Ceneda, Venice, March 10,1749. He was 
professor of rhetoric, but was banished from Venice on 
account of his liberal opinions and especially a satirical 
m. He then became Latin secretary to Emperor 
Joseph IL, and wrote the librettos of several operas, 
among which were Don Giovanni and the Marriage of 
Figaro. He went to London as secretary of an opera 
company, and in 1805 removed to New York. Here 
he gave instruction in Italian, and at the of ei ty 
was made professor of that language in Co hinbia Go - 
lege. He published an autobiography (New York, 
1823), and died Ang. 17, 1838. is son, Lorenzo L. 
Da Ponte (1805-1840), was professor in the University 
of the City of New York, and published a History of 
the Florentine Republic (1833). . : 
PONTIAC (d. 1769), a noted Indian warrior, be- 
longed to the Ottawa tribe, and wa8 born about 1710. 
His first exploit after becoming principal chief of his 
tribe was the defence of Detroit on behalf of the 
French in 1746. He is also said to have led his war- 
riors at Braddock's defeat in 1755. His hatred of the 
English increased after they had come into possession 
of Canada, and he proceeded to organize a conspiracy 
among the Indian tribes to exterminate the colonists. 
The month of May, 1763, was mponees for a univer- 
sal attack on the settlements. In nine cases the at- 
tacks were successful, but at Detroit, where Pontiac 
led in person, the settlers were forewarned. He then 
conducted a lar siege for five months, and mean- 
time sought aid from the French in Louisiana. He 
also obtained food for the besiegers by issuing a kind 
of notes on birch-bark, signed with the figure of an 
otter. Though the siege was raised Oct. 12, he faith- 
fully redeemed the notes. But he was unable to re- 
tain his followers and eventually himself submitted 
to the English in 1766. In his later P hace he was in- 
temperate, and he was killed by an Indian at Cahokia, 
opposite St. Louis, in 1769. The best history is F. 
arkman’s Conspiracy of Pontiac(1851). F. B. Hough 
edited a Diary of the Siege of Detroit (1860). 
POOLE, Stan.ey Lang, English author and Ori- 
entalist, was born in London Dee. 18, 1854. Heisa 
eget td of E. W. Lane, the noted Orientalist 
y whom he was pay educated. He then proceeded 
to Corpus Christi Coll 
ated in 1878. He had already given attention to nu- 
mismatics under his uncle's direction, and in 1874 he 


was appointed by the trustees of the British Museum 
to write the official Catalogue of Oriental Coins (8 
vols. , ee To this was added a Catalogue of 


Indian Coins (2 vols., 1885). He also completed. his 
great-uncle's Arabic Lexicon, editing the sixth and 
seventh volumes (1877-85), and published a Life of £. 
W. Lane (1877). As the result of a mission to Egypt 
in 1883 he published Art of the Saracens (1886), and has 
since visited Russia in numismatic investigation. He 
contributed many articles to the ninth edition of the Dn- 
giver Britannica, to the Dictionary of National 

tography, and Nery Among his works 
are in Oriental Numismatics (2 series, 1872-77); 


lege, Oxford, whence he gradu-|k 
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(1881); Speeches and Bi tileef 
: 1 f 
ma (9) sce (180) iy inn 1883 i oy 


Hist the Moors in (1886. 
te eee REGINALD Srvaer an born in Lon- 
as an yp 


don Feb, 27, 1832, is also Brean, 
e has 

the British Museum since 1852, holding the positions 

of assistant in the department of antiquities, assistant 

ee 


Oriental, and English Coins He 
has also vvablished Hore 

i (i882); Coins of t 
of the Shahs of Persia (1886). He has contributed 
POOR Exton F herihleeay ponaat 

. ENOCH (1736-1780), tio general, 
was born in 1736 at Andover, Mass., Neate Tasos led 
om Danie Poor, one of its first settlers. He en- 
gaged in mercantile business at Exeter, N. H., and in 
1775 was appointed colonel. He served at the siege 
of Boston, then went to New York, and was sent to 
take part in the invasion of Canada. In February, 
1777, he was appointed brigadier-general, and as such 
was engaged in resisting Burgoyne’s invasion. He 
afterwards served under Washington, spent the winter 
at Valley Forge, fought at Monm in 1778, and 
was in Sullivan’s expedition against the Indians of 
Western New York in 1779. In the next year he had 
command of a brigade of light infantry under Lafay- 
ette. He was killed is & Ga with a French officer 
near Hackensack, N. J., Sept. 8, 1780. 

POORE, Bensamin Pertry (1820-1887), jour- 
nalist, was born at Newburyport, Mass., Nov. 2, 1820. 
He was descended from John Poore, who came from 
England in 1635, and purchased from the Indians in 
1650 Indian Hill in Newbury, on which Ben resided 
most of his life. He was educated at mer - 
Academy, learned the printer's trade, and went to 
Athens, Ga., where he edited the Southern Whig 
from 1838 to 1840. He was then made agent of the 
State of Massachusetts to obtain in Europe histori- 
cal documents and was connected with the U. 8. 
legation to Belgium. After travelling over Europe 
and as far as Egypt and Palestine he returned in 1847 
and me Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Atlas and afterwards of other papers. He introduced 
the practice of reporting the Washington news by 
telegraph. He was clerk of the Senate committee on 
foreign affairs, and clerk of the printing committee 
for 20 years, He died at Washingtes, . C., May 
rcks, tincegr SHOE were Our Diplomate Melati, 
works, among which were Ow < 
Federal pe State Constitutions, Colonial Charters 
Catalogue of Government Publications. He issued 
ann the Congressional Di He published 
Lives of Generals Zachary Taylor, Grant, Logan, and 
Burnside. His last work was Perley'’s Reminiscences 
2 vols,, 1886). He was prominent in the Masonic 

ternity, having taken the 33d_degree, con- 
tributed to this work the article on Free Masonry. 

POPE, Joun, major-general, was born at Kaskas- 
ia, Tll., March 12, 1823, bene the son of Judge 
Nathaniel Pope (1785-1850). He graduated at West 
Point in 1842, and entered the topo; pam engineers. 
He served under Gen. Taylor in the Mexican war and 
won two brevets for try. From 1849 to 1859 he 
was en in exploring expeditions in Minnesota, 
New Mexico, Texas, and among the Rocky Mountains. 
He was afte engaged in light-house duty. 9 
intense loyalty to the Union induced him to use suc 
remarks on Pees Buchanan's policy in reference to 
the United States forts in the South that he was 
summoned before a court-martial, but the trial was not 
pressed, Capt. Pope was one of the officers who es- 
corted Lincoln to Washington before his inauguration 
as President. In May, 1861, he was made brigadier- 
general and assigned to command in Missouri, where 
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he was’successful in suppressing rebel movements. | 


in 1862 he had command of the Army of the 
Mississippi and by his vigorous movements in Mare 
he captured New Madrid and Island No. 10 with 
thousands of prisoners. He was then promoted 
major-general of volunteers and a gi gyre in 
the regular army. He took command of the Army of 
Virginia, which consisted of all the troops in that 
State except those under McClellan near Richmond. 
Unfortunately he ina his command with 
boastful proclamations which set forth the achieve- 
ments of the armies in the West in contrast with the 
want of success in the East. He left Washington on 
July 29 with rash pledges of victory, and a month later 
was Log op! defeated by Gen. ‘* Stonewall’ Jack- 
son_at Bull Run (see Buti Ruy). He returned 
to Washington and soon asked to be relieved from the 
command. He fas oko —— M3 pothipe of 
roper support the ofhcers who 
Gen. MeClellan’s command. The controversy 
es wee around the conduct of Gen, Fitz John Porter, 
and a political form. Gen. Pope was sent to 
Minnesota and engaged in a campaign with the Sioux. 
After the war he commanded a military district in the 
South and later had command of the Department of 


the Missouri. In October, 1882, he was made major- | I 


neral in the regular army. He published Eeplora- 
tions from the Red River to the Rio Grande and Cam- 


ign in Virginia (1863). 
POBORCHER. FRANcIs a ne gag and botan- 
ist, was born at St. John’s Berkeley, S. C., Dec. 14, 
1825. He is of Huguenot descent, graduated at South 
Carolina College in 1844, then medicine, and 
received his degree from Charleston Medical College 
in 1847, He lectured on medical subjects at Charleston 
and edited the Charleston Medical Journal. Durin 
the civil war he had charge of Confederate hospi 
at Norfolk and Paepbars Va, In 1872 he was 
president of the South Carolina Medical Association. His 

ief publications are Medical Botany of South Caro- 
cs ; Cryptogamic Plants of the United States 
1 


rees of Southern lds and Forests 


PORGY or Mennapen. See FisHertes. 

PORK. See Swine. 

PORTER, AnpRew (1743-181 3), general, was born 
at Worcester, Montgomery co., Pa., Sept. 24, 1743. 
He was engaged as a school-teacher in Philadelphi 
when Con in 1776 appointed him a captain o: 
marines. e@ was soon employed in the artillery 
service and fought at Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, 
and Germantown. In 1779 he took part in Gen. Sul- 
livan’s expedition against the Indians of Western New 
York. After the war he was a commissioner to run 
the soem lines of Pennsylvania (1784), was 
Bor general of militia se af ong surveyor-general 


1 ). At the outbreak of the war of 1812 


His eldest son, Davin R. Porrer (1788-1867), was 
governor of Pennsylvania 1839-45. Charges of ir- 
pe tr gd in his election gaye occasion for what was 

the “‘ Buckshot War”’ in the organization of 
the He died at Harrisburg, Aug. 6, 1867. 

Another son, JAmEs MADISON Porter (1793-1862) 
was a member of the Pennsylvania Constitutio 
Convention in 1838, and was appointed secretary of 
war by Pres. Tyler, but rejected by the Senate. He 
was afterwards a State judge, and one of the founders 
of Lafayette College, n. 

His hew, ANDREW Porrer (1819-1872), gen- 
eral, was at Lancaster, Pa., July 10, 1819. He 

uated at West, Point in 1837, and served in 
the Mexican war with distinction. At the outbreak 
of the civil war he was made colonel in the regular 
army and then brigadier- of volunteers. He 
a of regulars at the battle of Bull 


Run, and was afterwards provost-general of the Army 
of the Potomac. He resigned in April, 1864, and 


h | died at Paris, Jan. 4, 1872. 


Horace Porrer, son of Goy. David R. Porter, 
was born in erg re co., Pa., April 15, 1837. He 
uated at West Point in 1860 and entered the artil- 

ery. In October, 1861, he went as assistant ordnance- 
officer to Port Ro al, 8. C., and he took part in the 
siege of Fort Pulaski on the Savannah River. He 
was chief of ordnance in different armies from July, 
1862, to November, 1863. In April, 1864, he was 
made aide-de-camp to Gen. Grant with rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and continued with him till the close 
of the war. He then made tours of inspection in the 
South and on the Pacific coast until Gen. Grant be- 
came President, when he was made his military secre- 
tary. In 1873 Col. Porter resigned to take part in rail- 


management. He has published West Point 


road 
under | Jif (1866), and has contributed to various magazines. 
raged UE SRTER: Davin (1780-1843), naval-officer, was 


born at Boston, Feb. 1, 1780. His father, of the same 
name, was captain of a merchant-vessel and the son 
early went to sea. In April, 1798, he entered the U. 
8. navy as midshipman and was on board the Con- 
stitution in her fight with L’Insurgente in the West 
ndies. He was made lieutenant in 1799 and was 
wounded in an engagement with pirates at Santo 
Domingo. His next service was in the war with Trip- 
oli, but after some exploits he was captured in the 
ship Philadelphia aground in Tripoli harbor in October, 
1803. A captivity of eighteen months followed. In 
July, 1812, he was appointed to the command of the 
Essex (32 guns) and sailed on a cruise to the Pacific 
memorable in American annals. Among his captures 
was the British ship Alert (20 guns), the first man-of- 
war so taken. Of twelve other vessels: captured some 
were armed by him to protect American whale-fishers. 
On March 28, 1814, his cruise was brought to a close 
in the harbor of Valparaiso, where after a desperate 
fight he was overpowered ‘by a British frigate (36 
guns) and a sloop (28 guns). Porter wrote to his gov- 
ernment, ‘‘ We are unfortunate, but not disgraced.’’ 
David G. Farragut, then a lad of twelve, had served as 
midshipman in the Essex and won Porter’s com- 
mendation (see FArraGut, in the ENcycLopmpIA 
Brrrannica). Capt. Porter was employed as _naval- 
commissioner from 1815 to 1823. He then took com- 
mand of an expedition against the pirates in the West 
Indies, but having exceeded his power in exacting an 
apology from the authorities at Porto Rico for an in- 
sult to the American flag, was recalled and suspended 
for six months. He resigned his commission in Au- 
gust 1826, and was hepomed commander-in-chief of 

e Mexican nary, in the war against Spain. In 1829 
he was sent as U. 8S. consul to Algiers, and in 1830 
as chargé d'affaires to Turkey, where he was after- 
wards minister-resident. He died at Constantinople 
March 28, 1843, and his ‘remains were afterwards in- 
terred at Philadelphia. He published a Journal of 
the Cruise of the Essex (2 vols., 1815), and from his 
letters was compiled Constantinople and its Environs 
(2 vols., 1835). 

PO R, Davm Drxon, admiral, son of the 
prceeding, was born at Philadelphia June 8, 1814. 

hen his father took command of the Mexican navy 
he was made a midshipman and was captured on the 
Guerrero after a severe fight. In 1829 he became a 
midshipman in the U. 8. navy and served in vari- 
ous waters until 1845, when_he was stationed at the 
Washington Observatory. In the Mexican war he 
served at Vera Oruz and other points. He was after- 
wards engaged in the coast-survey, as he has been be- 
fore for oer years (1836-40), and in 1849 entered on 
command of the Californian mail-steamers. At the 
outbreak of the civil war he held a commander’s com- 
mission and was sent to the relief of Fort Pickens, at 
Pensacola. He prepared a flotilla of mortar-boats for 
service in the expedition against New Orleans. After 
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pereucn in the siege of Vicksburg 


in April, 1864, and in the same year was transferred to 
the James River. Here he had command of the 
naval forces which took part in the expedition against 
Fort Fisher (g. v.) and captured it Jan. 15, 1865. He 
was made vice-admiral in 1866 and was superintendent 
of the Naval Academy for two years. On the death 
of Farragut in 1870 Porter succeeded him as admiral 
of the navy. He has in recent years published several 
ks, among which are Life of Commodore David 
Porter (1875); Incidents and Anecdotes of the Civil 
War (1885) ; two nevels, Allen a Dare and Robert le 
Diable (1885); Harry Marline (1886) ; and a Jdistory 
of the Navy in the War of the Rebellion (1887). 
Wituiam Davin Porter (1809-1864) was another 
son of Commodore David Porter, born at New Orleans, 
March 10, 1809. Entering the navy as midshipman 
in 1823, he retired in 1855, having in the meantime 
originated the light-house system now in use. He re- 
turned to the service in 1859, commanded the iron- 
clad Essex on the Mississippi in 1862, and safely 
assed the Confederate batteries on his way to New 
rleans. For his exploits he was made commodore in 
July, 1862, but was obliged by ill health to retire from 
service. He died at New York, May 1, 1864. 
PORTER, Frrz Joun, general, was born at Ports- 
mouth, N. i, June 13, 1822, being a nephew of 
Commodore David Porter. He mated at West 
Point in 1845, entered the artillery and served with 
distinction in the Mexican war under Gen. Scott from 
Vera Cruz to the capture of the City of Mexico, 
where he was wounded Sept. 13, 1847. He was after- 
wards instructor of artillery and ort at West 
Point and in 1856 was transferred to the adjutant-gen- 
eral's department. He served in the Utah expedition 
in 1858. At the outbreak of the civil war he was 
made colonel in the regular army and soon after brig- 
adier-general of volunteers. He was chief of staff to 
Gen. Robert Patterson and to Gen. N. P. Banks until 
August, 1861, when he had command of a division in 
the defences of Washington. In Gen. McClellan’s 
Peninsular campaign Porter had direction of the 
siege of Yorktown, afterwards commanded the fifth 
corps of the Army of the Potomac. His gallantry was 
displayed at Mechanicsville, Gaines’s Mill and Malvern 
Hill After the failare of the attack on Richmond 
Fitz John Porter's corps was transferred to the Army 
of hha a under Gen. Pope. At the second battle 
of Bull Run, Aug. 29, 1862, he was ordered to attack 
Gen. Jackson's flank, but did not move on account of 
the presence of Gen. Longstreet in front. Gen. Po 
afterwards attributed his defeat to Gen. Porter's in- 
activity and even charged him with treachery. Mc- 
Clellan returned to the chief command and Fitz John 
Porter fought under him at Antietam, but on Novem- 
ber 27 he was tried by court-martial on a.charge of 
disobedience of orders, and on Jan. 21, 1863, he was 
cashiered. After many efforts to obtain a rehearing 
of his case, a board of inquiry was called by Pres. 
Hayes in April, 1878, which eventually declared Gen. 
Porter free m blame. Pres: Arthur in May 
1882, remitted part of his sentence, but vetoed a bill 
passed by Congress for his relief, on account of its 


unjust effect on other officers. In 1885 a bill free from | 


this objection was passed and signed by Pres. 
Cleveland, and on Aug. 7, 1886, Gen. Porter was re- 
stored to the army with the rank of colonel. Gen. 
Porter had in the meantime been engaged in business 
in New York city, and was superintendent of the New 
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‘and published an article to that effect in the- North 
American Review (Dec., 1882). (See Butt Ron. 

PORTER, Jostas Leste, edueator and au 
was born Oct. 4, 1823, at Burt, County 
land. He graduated at the University of 


res 
had ch 
sent by the Irish Presbyteri 
to Damascus and resided there 
extensively in Palestine, 
Africa, - On his return to 
fessor of Biblical criticism in the Assembly's Co! 
pee I ae madeenes of 
Assembly in 1875. He took an active in organ- 
izing the new system of higher pel Ivan. 
and, in 1878, was appoin Parliament commis- 
sioner of intermediate education. In the next year he 
was made president of Queen's College, and 
in 1880 senator of the Royal University of I 
in Damascus 


He has published Five Years in 2 vols., 
1855) ; a Handbook for Syria and i 

(1858) ; The Pentateuch and the rg ed Giant 
Cities of Bashan (1865) Jerusalem, and 
Bethlehem aly e married in 1849 the youngest 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Henry Cooke he has 


i v.), and 
‘ooke (1871.) He 


He 
1, and engaged in teaching. In 1833 
1 2 Yale College he studied theology, and 
in April, 1836, was ordained pastor of the 

gational church at New Milford, Conn. In 1843 he 


accepted a call to Brana, Mass., and in 1846 he 
was chosen ee of metaphysics and moral Ea 
losophy at Yale College. He Sees resident of the 


college on the resignation of Rev. Dr. Woolsey in 1871 

and after a successful career of fifteen a himself 
resigned in 1886. He has contributed to several lead- 
ing reviews and has published The Human Intellect 
(1868) ; Books and Reading (1870) ; American Colleges 
and the American Public (1870); Elements of Intel- 


lectual Philosophy (1871); The Science of Nature 
versus the Science of Man (1871); Eva (1882) ; 
Elen Moral Science (1885); Bi: 


me “ 
(1885); Kant's BPthics (1886). Dr. Porter was the 
chief editor of the revised editions of Webster's Dic- _ 
tionaey, 1864 and 1880. 

PORTER, Perer Burr (1773-1844), general, was 
born at Salisbury, Conn,, Aug. 14, 1773. His er, 
Dr. Joshua Porter (1730-1825), superintended the 
manufacture of cannon for use in the American army 
during the Revolution and fought at Sarat Peter 
graduated at Yale in 1791, studied law at Litchfield, 
and settled in Western New York, where he had 
estates. He was elected to Congress in 1808 and he 
was active in the measures leading to a declaration of 
war against Great Britain in 1812. He then resigned 
to become quartermaster-general of New York and 
afterwards had command of volunteers who drove out 
the British invaders. In 1814 he led a bri into 
Canada under Gen. Brown and fought at Chippewa 
and Lundy's Lane. On Sept. 17, while besieged at 
Fort Erie, he made a sortie which compelled the enemy 
to depart. His services were acknowled by Con- 
gress with a gold medal and by New York State with 
asword. In 1816 he was employed as commissioner 
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in settling the boundary between Canada and the! 


in 
United States. He was afterwards secretary of state 
of New York, and was secretary of war in the admin- 
istration of Pres. John bd Adams. He was prom- 
inent in the progress of Western New York and was 
one of the jectors of the Erie Canal. He died at 
Ni Falls, March 20, 1844. 
is only son, Perer AuGustus Porter (1827-1864), 
pee ate, at Harvard College in 1845, studied in Ger- 
many, and was elected to the Legislature of New York 
in 1861. He raised a regiment for service in the civil 
war and was killed at Cold Harbor, June 3, 1864. 
PORT HURON, a city of pom ro the county-seat 
of St. Clair co., is on the St. Clair River, at the mouth 
of the Black River, and at the foot of Lake Huron, 62 
miles N. N. E. of Detroit. It is the terminus of three 
the Grand Trunk, the Chicago and ‘Grand 
Trunk, and the Port Huron and North-western. There 
are 4 iron bridges over the rivers, 2 of which are rail- 
bridges, and a rai tunnel is now being built 
under St. Clair River to Sarnia on the Canadian side. 
With this town there is steam-ferry communication 
and steamboats also yy to Detroit daily while naviga- 
tion is open. Port Huron has a fine building for the 
U. 8. custom-house and post-office, erected in 1877, a 
city-hall, 1 national and 3 other banks, an opera-house, 
1 and 4 weekly newspapers, 9 churches, and 7 
se! with substantial buildings. Timber is brought 
in large quantities by the Black River and manw 
tured and shipped here. There are several saw-mil 
fas Aber. dry-docks, grain-elevators, machine- an 
boiler-shops, threshing-machine-works, and extensive 
car-works and railroad repair-shops. In the vicinity 
quantities of salt are produced and natural gas 
id some petroleum are obtained. The city is su 
plied with water from Lake Huron by the Hol 
system. It hus three small e valuation o 
property is $5,000,000, its public debt is $150,000, and 
its ly expenses about $100,000. Originally settled 
by Canad ian French in 1819, it was incorporated as a 
ony in 1857. Its cay ars in 1880 was 8883. 

RT JERVIS, an incorporated town of Orange 
co., N. Y., is on the Delaware River above the mout 
of Neversink River, 88 miles N. W. of New York 
city, on the Erie Railroad and on the Port Jervis, 


Monticello, and New York Railroad. It is close to the | h 


border of New Jersey and a bridge connects it with 
Pike co., Pa. It has 2 national 8, 7 schools, 2 
] and 3 weekly newspapers, 2 foundries, the Erie 
machine-shops, planing-, saw-, and feed-mills 


2 glass-works, boot-and-shoe- ry, glove-works, and 
watch-case-factory. The village was settled in 1826 
and orated in 1853. It a park and water- 
works is lighted with gas and electric light. It is 


free of debt and its public yearly expenses are about 
$20,000. Population in 1880 was 8678. 
PORTLAND, a city of Maine, seat of Cumberland 
co., is in 43°40’ N. lat. and 70°14’ W. long., ona pen- 
insula of 1666 acres in Casco Bay. It is 62 miles as. 
W. of Augusta, capital of the State. Besides the 
facilities for commerce furnished by its deep and capa- 
cious harbor, it has five railroads, the Grand Trunk 
Maine Central, Boston and Maine, Portland. an 
Ogdensburg, and Portland and Rochester. The impor- 
tant buildings include the custom-house, post-office, 
eity-hall, court-house, observatory, Baxter Hall, Me- 
chanies’ Hall, Maine eral hospital, public library. 
al History and the Rociety of Art 
have valuable collections. Besides 6 national banks 
there are 8 others. There are 15 hotels, 4 daily and 11 
Ww newspapers, and 26 schools. There are 32 
churches, several of which have fine edifices. The in- 
works comprise rolling-mills, stove-foundries, 
locomotive- and eancrahs va sagan refineries. ~~ 
factories, carriage-works. Risin m the 
harbor and well shaded Portlan reestate very pic- 
turesque ap It has gas and electtic Tight, 
water-works, and a park called ‘The Oaks.’’ Its prop- 
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erty is assessed at $33,752,040 in 1888; its public 
debt is $3,440,000, and the city expenses for 1887 ex- 
ceeded $936.000. The first settlement was made here 
in 1633, and it was included in the town of Falmouth, 
which was incorporated in 1650. Portland was burnt 
by Indians in 1676, by French and Indians in 1690, by 
the British in 1775. It was incorporated in 1786 and 
received a city charter in 1832, having on its seal the 
motto “‘ Resurgam.'’ In 1866 it again suffered from 
a disastrous conflagration. Its population in 1880 was 
33,810. 

PORTLAND, the largest city of Oregon, county- 
seat of Multnomah co., is on the Willamette River, 12 
miles from its confluence with the Columbia and about 
120 miles from the ocean, yet it is virtually a seaport 
to which large vessels come from various parts of the 
world. It is in 45° 30’ N. lat. and 122° 27’ 30’ W. 
long. It has a fine court-house, a U. S. government 
building, 10 banks, several large hotels, 3 public halls, 
a theatre, a high-school, good public schools, a female 
academy, a library, asylum for the insane, and 
25 churches. e industrial works comprise iron-foun- 
dries, machine-shops, flour-mills, saw-mills, canneries, 
breweries, furniture-factories, shoe-factories,ete. There 
are 5 daily and 15 weekly newspapers and 2 monthly 
as ype published here. Lumber, wheat, flour, and 
wool are largely exported. Portland is a handsome 
city, with wide, well-shaded streets, and has four lines 
of street ote Tt has gas- and water-works. It is 
the terminus of the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company’s system. It was settled in 1845, became a 
city in 1851, and in 1880 had a population of 17,577. 
Its pronant po ulation exceeds 40,000. 

PORTSMOUTH, a city of New Hampshire, half- 
shire-town of ingham co., is on the Aprons 
River, 3 miles from the Atlantic Ocean, and 54 miles N. 
N. E. of Boston. It is built on theslope of a penin- 
sula, overlooking a deep, capacious harbor with rock 
bottom. ‘The streets are well shaded and there are 
many antique mansions. Portsmouth has a custom- 
house, an athenzeum, with a library of 10,000 volumes, 
a music-hall, 4 national banks, 2 savings banks, and 11 
ones, some of which have fine structures. Three 
daily and three weekly newspapers are published here. 
The manufactures include cotton and woollen goods, 
osiery, shoes, iron-castings, ete. Ship-building is 
still carried on, but the commerce has declined. The U. 
5S. navy-yard of Kittery, on an island opposite, has 3 
large ship-houses and a floating balance-dock, 350 
feet long by 105 wide, with 24 pumps. Portsmouth 
was led in 1623, but did not receive a city charter 
until 1849. It was the capital of New Hampshire 
until 1807. It is now a favorite summer-resort. Its 
popelation in 1880 was 9690. : 

RTSMOUTH, a city of Ohio, seat of Scioto 
co., is on the Ohio River, at the mouth of the Scioto, 
113 miles E. 8. E. of Cincinnati. It is on the Scioto 
Valley, the Ohio and North-western, and the Cincin- 
nati, Washington, and Baltimore Railroads. It has a 
court-house, 2 opera-houses, 3 national banks, and 1 
other bank, 1 daily, 5 weekly, and 2 monthly news- 
pa rs, 21 churches, 6 publie schools, and a young 

ies’ eng The industrial works comprise 2 
rolling-mills, 3 foundries, 2 woollen-mills, 2 stone-mills, 
3 saw-mills, steel-spring-works, a tannery, wheelbarrow, 
furniture, and shoe-factories. Iron is abundant in the 
vicinity. Portsmouth has gas and electric light, a paid 
fire department, a street railway, a Holly system of 
water-works. e city is partly enclosed by hills and 
on the opposite side of the Ohio there are hills 500 
feet high. Population in 1880 was 11,321. 

PORTSMO ITH, a city of Virginia, county-seat of 
Norfolk co., is on the west bank of the Elizabeth 
River, opposite Norfolk. It has a fine harbor, the river 
here being about two-thirds of a mile wide. In the sub- 
urb of Gosport is a U. S. navy-yard with a granite dry- 
dock and a marine-hospital. The navy-yard was de- 
stroyed at the beginning of the civil war, to prevent ita 
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stores from falling intothe hands of the Confederates, | 
but ax oy —_ pene 4 Medomecme has 2 —_ 

15 churches, 2 daily and 3 weekly newspapers, good pub- 

lic and private schools, It exports ee ng naval stores, 
cotton, and iron. Early vegetables are extensively 

shipped to Northern cities. Portsmouth in 1880 had 

14,870 inhabitants. 

Post, TruMAN Marce..us (1810-1886),clergyman, | 
was born at Middlebury, Vt., June 3, 1810. He gradu-| 
ated at the college of that town in 1829 and whilestudy- | 
ing law was tutor there. In 1832 he went to Washing- | 
ton and thence to St. Louis, and settled at Jackson- 


ong his pastoral duties he was professor of history 
asi ; 


nary. He died Dee. 31, 1886. He published The 

ees Era in Modern History (1856) and contrib- 

uted to the Andover Review and other periodicals. 
POSTAL SERVICE or rae Unirep Srares. 


See Vol. XIX. service within any part of the 
Vy oN 578 territory now embraced in the United 
wh, p> States was made by the General Court 
of Massachusetts in 1639—just nineteen years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims, and only four years after the 
proclamation of the Crown establishing a general postal 
system in England. On the records of the court for 
at year we find the following entry: ‘‘ It is ordered 
that notice be given that Richard Fairbanks his house 
in Boston is the place appointed for all letters which 
are brought from beyond the seas, or are to be sent 
thither to be left with him ; and he is to take care that 
they are to be delivered or sent according to the diree- 
tion. And he is allowed for every letter a penny, and 
must answer all miscarriages through his own neglect 
in this kind.’’ This service was in a short time ex- 
— into one for the transmission and delivery of 
rs other than those for or from foreign ; 
though its administration did not give univ satis- 
faction ; for on the records of the General Court in 
1667 is a petition of citizens of the colony for “ better 
arrangements for the sending and receipt of mails ’’— 
the petition alleging a number of pees: one among 
them being the frequent loss of letters. 

In 1657 mail service existed also in the colony of 
M 5 gee but of a very primitive character. By act 
of mbly March 13, 1657, it was provided ‘* that 
all letters superscribed for the publicservice shall be 
immediately conveyed from plantation to plantation to 
the place and person divested, under a aa of one 
hogshead of tobaceo for each default.’’ Although 
this system was intended solely for the transmission of 
letters on official business, it is not unreasonable to as- 
sume that private letters were by general consent at 
times transmitted in the same way; but of course this 
could not have accommodated the growing demands of 
the Colony, and so we find that later on, in 1692, an 
act of Assembly was passed providing for the “ erec- 
tion and establishment’’ of a post-office, as a matter | 
of ** general concernment and of great advantage for 
the increase and preservation of trade and commerce.” 

In 1672 the government of the colony of New York 
established a ** post to goe monthly from New York 
to Boston ;"’ and notice was given to ‘‘ those that bee 
disposed to send letters, to bring them to the secre- 
tary’s office, where in a lockt box they shall bee pre- 
served till the messenger calls for them, all persons 
paying the post before the bee sealed up.’’ This 
monthly dispatch was evidently for a long time sufficient 


Probably the first attempt to establish | lish 
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“ lee h ett Leopeny . Thirty yours ae Bs 
chau to a fortn) one, a8 appears - 
lowing notice ublished in the Beaton News Letter : 
** By order of the Postmaster-General of North Ameri- 
ca “These are to give notice that on Monday ni 

6th of December (1702), the western 
Boston and New York sets out once a fortnigh 
three winter months of December, January, and Feb- 
ory and to go alternately, from Boston to Saybrook 
and Hartford, to exchange the may] of letters with 
the New York ryder ; and all persons that sends letters 
from Boston to Connecticut after the 13th inst. are 


the law of ee Bi intended for public letters 
only ; but in 1693 the General Assembly of eo 
ince passed a ‘‘ law for erecting a office,”’ where- 
by authority was given to Andrew Hamilton to estab- 
ish a ‘‘ general post-office at Philadelphia, from 
whence all letters and ets may be with all expedi- 
tion sent into any of the parts of New BE and 
other the oh gros colonies in these parts of America, 

— said office all returns and answers may be re- 

ceived. 

In Maryland and the two Carolinas there does not 
appear to have been any postal service whatever until 
very much later than the foregoing dates. 
late as about 1755, communication between 

ints south of Philadelphia was without p xs of 
arity, as is seen in the following p from Dr. 

Wm. Douglass’s Historical and Polit ical Pima of 

British Settlements in North America (1755): “‘ From 

Piscataqua or Portsmouth to Philadelphia is a regular 

tage ; from thence to Williamsburg is uncertain, 
use the post does not proceed until letters are 
lodged sufficient to pay the charge of the riders. 

From Williamsburg, in Virginia, to Charlestown, in 

South Carolina, the post-carriage is still more uncer- 

tain.”’ 

In 1692 the postal service of the colonies was, 
authority of the Bice yc of Great Britain whe 
in charge of an officer of the Crown called the Deput; 
Postmaster-General for America ; but practically eac 
colony exercised the right to govern the service within 
its own territory, and to fix its own schedule of 
ages; and this state of things continued until 1710, 
when by formal act of Parliament (9 Queen Anne, ‘i 
10) the first organized system for the transmission of 
the mails in the colonies was created. By this act the 
Postmaster-General was required “ to keep his chief 
office in New York, and other chief offices in some 
convenient place or places’ in other of her Majesty's 
provinces or colonies in America ;’’ a mono was 
established, not only in the carriage of letters, but of 
parcels of goods and the transport of travellers ; and a 
fixed tariff of charges therefor was prescribed. The 
following were the rates for letters and parcels 
fixed by this act,which were without material modifica- 
tion Lepage) by the act of 1765 (5 Geo. ITL., chap. 
xxv.) : 

All letters and packets from London to New York, in North 
America (or vice versa), single, 1s. ; double, 2s. ; treble, 3s.; 
one ounce in yognt, 4s. From any part of the West In- 
dies to rien! York, single, 4d.; double, 8d.; treble, 1s.; 
ounce, la, 4d, 

From New York to any place within 60 English miles thereof, 
or thence back to New York, single Ad. ¢ double, 8d, ; 
treble, 1s.; ounce, 1s, 4d,; over 60 and not over 100 miles, 
single, 6d., ete, 


Even as: 


From New York to Perth Amboy, “the chief town in East 
New Jersey,” the single rate was 6d., as it was to “ Brid- 


lington ) New Lo 
don, “ the chief town in Connecticut,” and to Philadelphia, 
it was 9d.; ounce, 3s. ; to Newport, Boston, Portsmouth, 
and Annapolis, “the chief town in Maryland,” it was 1s. ; 
ounce, 48. ; to Williamsburg, “ the chief town in Virginia,” 
it was 1s, 3d.; ounce, 5s,; and to Charleston, 8, C., it was 
1s. 6d.; ounce, 6s. : 


The system thus begun in 1710 was not successfully 
managed ; it yielded no revenue to the government, 
and, as we have seen above, in some parts of the coun- 
try it furnished scarcely any mail service whatever. 
Even near Philadelphia, then the most po ulous city 
in the colonies, the meagreness of the mails is caleu- 
lated at this day to excite a smile ; for example, it was 
customary, down to 1750, for letters intended for per- 
sons valine in Newtown, Bristol, and Chester, in Penn- 
sylvania, and even in Newcastle, Delaware, to remain 
in the "Philade ia office until called for. _ Bristol 
was 20 miles hon hiladelphia in one direction, and 
Newcastle 40 miles in an opposite direction, making a 
distance of 60 miles with but one post-office. In 1753, 
however, on the death of the ~~ Postmaster-Gen- 

for America, the celebrated — Franklin— 
who had been postmaster at Phi phia for sixteen 
years—succeeded to the office by a commission from 
the Postmaster-General of England. He was to have 
for himself and an associate £600 per annum, to be 
made out of the profits of the 
many improvements were undertaken. 


For example, 
in the year of his appointmert a 


penny- for 
the wep of letters to the residences of At wc d 


of the mail, was established at Philadelphia; in the 
following a tri-weekly mail between Philadelphia 
and New York, in spring, summer, and fall, was estab- 
lished ; in the next year (1755) notice was given that 
to assist trade, arrangements had been made by which 
the winter mail from Philadelphia to New England 
which before had set out but once a fortnight, would 
thereafter set out once a week, as in summer ; in 1756 
the first stage probably that was started in the colonies, 
began to carry the mails between Philadelphia and New 
York ; in 1758 newspapers, which previously had been 
carried in the mails , were ch with postage. 
Other reforms and improvements, far in advance of 
anything before attempted, were begun, so that in 1774, 
the last of Franklin's administration under the Crown, 
the net revenue of the postal service was over £3000. 
On January 30 of that red this t man was re- 
moved from office, as he himself it, ** by a freak 
of the ministers,'’ due to his pronounced advocacy of 
the cause of the colonies in the troubles with the 
mother country just then near their culmination ; and 
from then until the middle of the following year, when 
the Second Congress of the colonies took upon itself 
the management of public affairs, the establish- 
ment was almost without control. 

On July 26, 1775, nearly a year before the Declara- 
tion of Inde ence, a resolution was passed by the 
Continental Congress cresting a post-office department 
with head-quarters at Philadelphia, continuing the rates 
of postage then in force, appointing Benjamin Frank- 
lin Postmaster-General at a salary of $1000 a year, 
and giving him anthority to appoint an assistant and 
comptroller of accounts, and as many postmasters as 
polis — seem ee salaries aia case to 
ex per cent, of the gross receipts of the post- 
office, On Nov. 7, 1776, Dr. Franklin being then in 
France e1 in business of a diplomatic character, 
his son-in-law, Richard Bache, was appointed Post: 
master-General by Congress, an remained in office 
untii Jan, 28, 1782, when Ebenezer Hazard succeeded 
him. From 1775 to 1789 a vigilant supervision of the 
affairs of the post-office 
Congress ; but owing to the existence of war during a 
part of that pices dr the depreciation of the eur- 
rency, and to more or less aetdency iu adininistra- 
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the chief town in West New Jersey ;” to New Lon- be 


service ; and to do this | 


department was exercised by | Bosto 
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tion, the service was a constant burden upon the public 
treasury—repeated appropriations of money having to 
made for its support—and it was otherwise unsatis- 
factory. It may naturally be supposed that the dis- 
patch of the mails was irregular, and that their secur- 
ity could never be absolutely assured ; besides which 
the rates of postage were exorbitant and varying—not 
less than eight radical changes having been made in 
about as many years. The last of these was in 1787, 
reducing by 25 per cent. the rates fixed by resolution 
of Oct. 18, 1782, which were as follows (the standard 
of value being the pennyweight of silver, rated at five- 
ninetieths of a dollar) : 


For a single letter, sent any distance under 60 miles, 1 dwt. 
8 grs. or 7.4 cents; over 60 and under 100 miles, 2 dwt., 
or 11.1 cents; over 100 and under 200 miles, 2 dwt. 16 grs., 
or 14.8 cents; and anu advance of 16 grs. for every addi- 
tional 100 miles. 

For a single letter by agen to Europe, 4dwt., or 22.2 cents. 

Double rates for double letters, triple rates for triple letters, 
ete. (Single, double, and triple letters were those Soatgonet 
of one, two, or three sheets of paper, respectively. esig- 
nations that had previously been used, and continued to 
be used until the weight standard was adopted.) 


During the foregoing period—the period of the 
Confederation—three very noticeable provisions of law 
concerning the post were enacted, which deserve 
especial mention: The first was a provision in the 
Articles of Confederation (Par. 4 of Art. IX.), which, 
in ‘Hae Shy power to Congress to establish post-offices 
and to fix the rates of postage, coupled with the latter 
the condition that such rates should be sufficient ‘to 
efray the expenses of the said office’’—a condition 
that seems to establish the fact that then, at any rate, 
the postal service was intended to be self-supporting. 
The second was a provision in the act of Oct. 18, 1782— 
after hostilities with Great Britain had ceased—which 

ve to the commander-in-chief of the army, to the 

resident of Congress, and to the governors of the 
several States, the right to open or to authorize the 
opening of private letters in the mails. The third was 
a resolution of Congress passed in secret session Oct. 
23, 1786—three years a 
England was signed—which gave a similar power to 
the of State for Foreign Affairs. These two 
latter laws remained in force until 1792. At present 
it is a penal offence for any officer of the government 
to invade the privacy of letters. 

When the control of postal affairs was transferred, 
in 1789, from the goverument of the Confederation to 
that of the Constitution, the number of fices in 
the thirteen States then composing the Federal Union 
was less than 100, scattered along a line of post-routes 
extending from Wiscasset, in the province of Maine, 
to Savannah, in the State of Georgia, on which line 
not a single daily mail anywhere existed. The pre- 
vailing method of carrying the mails was that- primi: 
tive one, the horse and rider, which furnished the 

t-office department with the then appropriate em- 
lem of its seal; the rates of postage, as is shown 
above, were exorbitant ; and the entire postal revenue 
for a whole year was less than double that of but one 
reat post-office now fora single day. For the first 
ull year after the organization of the t-office de- 
partment the gross receipts of the whole service did 
| not exceed $25,000, arising, too, it seems ‘ principally 
|from letters passing from one seaport to another ; ”’ 
and for several years thereafter the annual revenue did 
ya reach $50,000. The revenue of the ten principal 
post-offices in 1790-91 was for one year as follows : 


Philadel hia, Pa., a tose Petersburg, Va., yeeod 


| New York, N. Y., 3,788.04 Alexandria, Va., iy 
Baltimore, Md., 3,034.64 | Fredericksburg, Ve., 1,059.08 
nm, Mass., 2,853.67 | Norfolk, Va., _ 1,016.00 
Richmond, Va., 2,777.07 | Charleston, 8, C., 810.00 


| 


| So insignificant was this department of the govern 


r the treaty of peace with . 
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ment that we find —_s intrusted with its ad- 
ministration in 17 amuel Osgood—in a letter to 
Alexander Hamilton, gravely discussing the question 
whether the postmaster-general should not be required 
to occupy the room at the seat of government where 
the mails were received and dispatched, in order that 
he might nally superintend the work. The fol- 
lowing table shows the condition of the department in 
1789, 1790, and 1791 : 


Expen- 

Years. Offices. Miles. Revenue, ditures. 

1789($ months only) 75 2275 $7,510 $ 7,560 
BT DO vicser cess eneonscessee 75 1875 37,935 $2,140 
TTDI sccnce capsvesnonee soseee 89 1905 46,284 36,657 


Immediately after the adoption of the Constitution 
a law was enacted which continued for one year the 
old post-office establishment of the Confederation ; and 
this law was twice renewed, until in 1792 a general act 
was passed establishing the post-office department upon 
substantially the basis which it occupied down to 1836 ; 
but this act being limited in its operation to two years, 
it was found necessary in 1794 to re-enact it, and with- 
out limit. The rates of postage fixed baths two laws, 
continuing until 1799, were as follows, being a consider- 
able increase over the rates previously prevailing ; 


For every single letter, sent over 30 miles and not over 60 
miles, 8 cents; over 60 and not over 100 miles, 10 cents ; 
over 100 aud not over 150 miles, 12} cents ; over 150 and not 
over 200 miles, 15 cents; over 200 and not over 250 miles, 
17 cents; over 250 and not over 350 miles, 20 cents; over 
350 and not over 450 miles, 22 cents; over 450 miles, 25 


cents, 

For every double letter, double these rates; triple letters, 
triple rates ;every packet weighing one ounce avoirdupois 
to pay four rates. 

Letters and packets passing by sea to and from the United 
States, or from one port to another therein, 8, 16, and 24 
cents, respectively, for single, double, and triple letters. 

Newspapers when sent not over 100 miles, 1 cent each ; 
over 100 miles, 14 cent. Free exchanges permitted between 
publishers. 


By this act; too, authority was given the Postmaster- 


General to provide for the transmission of letters to |.) 
foreign countries by any means which in his judgment 
might be proper. The following table shows the pro- 
gress of the service under this schedule of postages, to 
1799: 


Miles. Revenue. ditures, 


5,642 104,746 72,039 
11,984 128,947 89,972 
13,207 160,627 117,903 
13,207 195,066 131,571 
16,180 213,998 150,114 
16,180 232,977 169,084 


16,180 264,846 188,087 


By act of March 2, 1799, the rates of postage were 
changed to the following—a still further advance over 
the rates of 1789: 


For every single letter, sent not over 40 miles, 8 cents; 
over 40 and not over 90 miles, 10 cents; over 90 and not 
over 150 miles, 124 cents ; over 150 and not over 300 miles, 
17cents ; over 300 and not over 500 miles,25 cents, Double, 
triple, and ounce rates, upon the same principle as in for- 
mer act, 

Letters or packets brought into the United States, or car- 
ried from ove port therein to another, 6 cents, if for delivery 
at the port; if for interior delivery, 2 cents more. 

News ry, same rates as before, except that if for deliv- 
ery within the State where published 1 cent only on each 
was chargeable. Free exchanges between publishers, 


Magazines and pamphlets, 1 cent a sheet for not over 50 | 
miles; 14 cent for over 50 and not over 100 miles; and 2 
cents for any greater distauce. (A sheet was reckoned as 4 | 


pages folio, 8 pages octavo, and so on.) 


These rates continued without material alteration | 


the drop or local rate of postage on letters wa 
feel and fe the Sect Uae ae a4 The 


Mies eee eee 

5527306 406°000 

649,208 165 

730,370 727,126 

3065 748,121 

1816 .u.scsccsvesseseeeeee 3260 48,673 961,782 804,422 


In 1816, under the act of April 9, the following new 
schedule of rates was authorized, which remained 
practically unchanged for twenty-nine years : 

For a single letter, sent not over 30 miles, 6 cents; over 30 
and not over 80 miles, 10 cents; over 80 and not over 150 
miles, 12} cents; over 150 and not over 400 miles, 183 cents ; 
overt 400 miles, 25 cents. Double, triple, and ounce rates 
according to principle of former laws. Same provisions, 


also, as to newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets, and as 
to drop letters, 


The period ane eae these rates were in force is 
memorable for five things: Ist, the efforts of postal 
reformers to have books admitted to the mails, which, 
strange as it may appear to us now, were stren 

and successfully resisted by the de ent; 2d, the 
ee ste of Rec og on rail which was 

in 1834, and which was, it appears, to 
oflice authorities, a decidedly unpleasant inno ¥ 


3d, the radical ¢ ee, made during the incumbency 
of Amos Kendall as Postmaster-General, in 1836, and 


upon his recommendation, in the manner of keepi 
postal accounts, which before that time had 
practically under the control of the post-office depart- 
ment, but which afterwards were placed in of 
an Auditor of the Treasury, and by him audited and 
settled independently of the Postmaster-General ; 4th. 
the tendency to extravagance in the administration of 
the postal service, and a manifest indifference to the self- 
supporting policy that had previously prevailed, as 
hown by the fact that in nineteen years out of twenty- 
nine the postal expenditures exceeded the receipts ; and 
5th, the establishment of the electric telegraph, in 1845, 
which, though brought into being by the aid of the 
government, was suffered to pass, in spite of the ener- 
tic protests of the Postmaster. into private 
nds, The progress of the service d is peri 


vo eae) was very great, as is shown by the following 
table: 
Expendi- 
Miles. Revenue. tures. 
52,089 $1,002,973 $ 916,515 
59,47 1,130,235 135,832 
1,204,737. ‘1,117,861 
72,492 1308538 1,160,926 
1 
118176 800383 —«1'988°708 
112,774 2,993,356 2,757,350 
155,739 4,543,522 4,718,236 
144,687 4,237,288 4,296,513 
143,940 4,289,841 4,320,732 


By act of March 3, 1845, a very marked reduction 
and pe nim my was made in the rates of postage, as 
is seen from the following statement : 


For a single letter (not over 4 ounce), sent less than 300 
miles, 5 cents; over 300 miles, 10 cents; every additional 
half ounce an additional! rate. Drop letters, 2 cents each. 

Newspapers of not more than 1900 square inches, sent 
within 30 miles of the office of publication, free; of less 
size, sent over 30 miles from office, 1 cent each for not over 
100 miles, and 1 cent for over that distance. Newspapers 
of greater si 


ze, same rates as es, 
| Printed or lithographed circulars, handbills, ete., on sheets 


not larger than single cap paper, 2 cents a sheet without 
regard to distance, ‘ 


until Dee, 23, 1814, when an addition of 50 per cent. Pamphlets, periodicals, and magazines, 9} ceuts an ounce 


toall of them was authorized—a war-measure—whic 
addition remained in force until 1816. In 1810, how- 


without regard to distance. 


und books expressly ex+ 
cluded from the mails. 
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- During the periud when these rates were in foree— 
that is 4 apd wn to 1851—two events —— that 
are worthy of special mention: one was the negotia- 
tion of a treaty with England—the first in the 
history of the department—by which the single rate of 
ocean postage was fixed at 5 cents ; and the other was 
the introduction of cep roan in 1847, although 
their use was not made obligatory until several years 


a 

Expendi- 

Y Offices. Miles. Revenue. tures. 

| eS 14,601 152,865 $3,489,199 $4,084,297 
1847......000022. 15,146 153,818 3,955, 3,979,570 
1848... wee 16,159 163,208 4,371,077 4,326,850 
1849 16,749 163,703 4,905,176 4,479,049 
1850 18,417 178,672 5,552,971 5,212,953 
1851.....0.2000. 19,790 196,290 6,727,867 6,278,402 


In 1851, by act of March 3, the most remarkable re- | sa] Postal U 


duction that had yet been made in the rates of postage 
was authorized. following were the new rates : 


Every single letter (} ounce), sent not over 3000 miles, pre- 

id, 3 cents; not peed, 5 cents; any greater distance, 

vouble these rates. Drop or local letters, 1 cent each. 
Every additional half ounce, an additional rate. 

Newspapers, weekly, free in county where published ; out- 
side of county, 5 to 30 cents a quarter, according to dis- 
tance ; other than weeklies, higher rates, varying accord- 
ing to distance. 

Magazines, books, and other printed matter, 1 cent an ounce 
for not over 500 miles; 2 ceuts for over 500 and not over 
1500 miles; 3 cents for over 1500 and not over 2500 miles; 
4 cents for over 2500 and not over 3500 miles ; and 5 ceuts 
for over 3500 miles, 


Tn 1852, by act of Aug. 30, the rates on printed mat- 
ter were radically changed, one cent an ounce being the 
rate on newspapers, peri and unsealed 
circulars, with certain reductions for prepayment, and 
one cent an ounce the general rate on books when pre- 
paid and sent not over 3000 miles. By this same act 
mawee envelopes, since become so popular, were au- 


in, in 1855, by act of March 3, prepayment of 
ites on letters bs made compulsory—the rates be- 
ing 3 cents a half ounce for distances not over 3000 
po hog and 10 cents for greater distances; drop letters, 
lcent each. By the same act the system for register- 
ing letters was introduced—now a very important 


of the service. : 

Tn 1861, by act of Feb. 27, merchandise was for the 
first time admitted to the mails—the articles admitted 
being maps, photographs, phonographic paper, letter 
envelopes, and seeds an cities postans on all of 
which was fixed at a cent an ounce for less than 1500 
miles, and 2 cents for greater distances. By the same 
act to and from the Pacific slope was 
fixed at 10 cents a half ounce. : p 

The growth of the service to 1863 is shown in the 


following table : — 
nh - 
Years. Offices. Miles. Revenue. tures, 
20,901 214,284 $6,925,971 $7,108,459 
22,320 217,743 5,940,725 7,982,957 
23,548 219,935 6,955,586 8,577,424 
24,410 227,908 7,342,156 9,968,342 
25,565 234,642 7,620,822 10,405,286 
26,586 242,601 8,053,952 11,508,058 
27,977 260,603 8,186,793 12,722,470 
260,052 8,668,484 — 15,754,093 
28,498 240,954 8,518,067 19,170,610 
28,586  140,139% 8,349,296 13,606,759 
teesevecssee 20,870 134,013* 8,299,821 11,125,364 
1863.00... ..0008 29,047 139,598" 11,163,790 11,314,207 


* Not including routes in the insurrectionary States. 


Tn 1863, by act of March 3, mail matter was divided 
into three distinct on which the following rates 
of postage were chargeable : 


First-class matter, or letters and other written matter, 3 cents 
a half ouuce to any distance; drop-letters, 2 cents a half 


ounce, 
Vor. IV.—e 
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Second-class matter, or newspapers and periodicals issued 
from a known office of publication, weeklies, 5 cents a 
quarter for each 4 ounces; semi-weeklies, 10 cents; tri- 
weeklies, 15 cents; six times a week, 30 cents; seven 
times a week, 35 cents. Weekly papers in county of pub- 
lication and exchanges between publishers, free. 

Third-class matter, or miscellaneous articles and transient 

rinted tye 2 cents for each 4 ounces; double this rate 
lor boo! 


These rates remained practically unchanged for nine 
years, during which, however, a number of important 
events occurred, which render this period probably the 
most memorable in the history of the postal service. 
One was the meeting of the first International 
Postal Congress, brought about by the efforts of the 
United States government bp in 1862, and which 
was the first step towards the formation of the Univer- 
nion effected eleven years after; another 
was the establishment of the free-delivery system in 
1863; another, the adoption of the great money-order 
8 in 1864; another, the organization of the trav- 
elling post-office system in 1863, which has reyolution- 
ized the manner of separatin the mails; another, the 
further introduction of merchandise into the mails as 
authorized by act of June 22, 1864; another, the in- 
troduction of envelopes bearing requests to return the 
letter enclosed to the writer in case of non-delivery ; 
and another, the introduction of stamped newspaper- 
wrappers. The two latter innovations are purely of 
American origin. The growth of the service, too, was 
wonderful, as is shown by the following table: 


Expendi- 
Miles. Revenue. tures, 
139,171* $12,438,254 $12,644,786 
142,; 14,556,159 13,694,728 
180,921 14,386,986 15,352,079 
203,245 15,237,027 9,235,483 
216,928 16,392,601 22,730,593 
223,721 18,344,511 23,698, 131 
231,232 19,772,221 23,998,837 
238,359 20,037,045 24,390,104 
251,398 21,915,426 26,658,192 


* Not including routes in the insurrectionary States, 


By act of June 8, 1872, another rearrangement of 
postage rates was made as follows : 


First-class matter, 3 cents a half ounce. Drop-letters at 
free-delivery offices, 2 cents a half ounce; at other offices, 
1 cent a half ounce. 

Second-class matter issued less than weekly, 1 cent each a 
quarter; weekly, 5 cents a quarter, less than 4 onnces; 
weekly, 5 cents a quarter; and 5 cents additional for each 
issue oftener than once a week. An additional rate for 
each additional 4 ounces, 

Third-class matter, 1 cent for each 2 ounces, Books and 
samples of minerals, metals, and ores, double this rate. 


Two years later than this, by act of June 23, 1874, 
postage on second-class matter was changed to 3 cents 
a pound for issues of less frequency than once a week, 
and to 2 cents a pound for all others; and the rate 
on third-class matter was made uniform at 1 cent for 
each 2 ounces. This latter rate was changed, how- 
ever, by act of March 3, 1875, to a cent an ounce; and 
in the following year the rate on miscellaneous printed 
matter was changed back to 1 cent for each 2 ounces. 
No further changes of postage occurred until 1879; 
but two or three notable events transpired, which 
should be mentioned, namely: the abolition of the 
franking privilege by act of Jan. 31, 1873, and the 
adoption of official postage-stamps for the payment of 
postage on official matter—a system that was practi- 
cally abandoned in 1877; the formation of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union in 1873, by which international 
postage was reduced generally to 5 cents a half ounce 
on letters; and the introduction of postal-cards in 
1873. ‘The following table shows the growth of the 
service to 1879: 
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Expendi- 

Years. Offices. Miles. Revenue. tures, 

1873.......-.0.. 33,244 256,210 $22,996,742 084,946 
1874......00. a 34,204 269,097 26,477,072 $2,126,415 
3875 vcccrcoceee . 35,547 277,873 26,791,360 33,611,309 
1876......s006 - 36,583 281,798 27,805, 33,203,488 
ROPE wiscnceve ww 37,345 292,820 27,468,323 « 33,486,322 
1878.....<..-.... 39,258 301,966 29,277 517 34,165,084 
1879....000000 - 40,855 $16,711 30,041,983 33,449,598 


In 1879, under the-act of March 3, a reclassification 
of mail matter was made, the following being the rates 
of postage established : 


First-class (sealed or written matter), 3 cents a half ounce; 
postal ecards, 1 cent each; drop-letters at free-delivery 
offices, 2 cents a half ounce; at other offices, 1 cent. 

Second-class matter, newspapers and periodicals issued 
regularly from a known office of publication, or by news- 
agents, 2 cents a pound. 

Third-class matter (books and miscellaneous printed arti- 
cles), 1 cent for each 2 ounces. 

Fourth-class matier (merchandise), 1 cent an ounce. 


Since the 


of this act the following impor- 
taut changes sty 


n made in the postal Jaws : 


By act of March 3, 1883, the rate of postage on first-class 
matter was reduced from 3 to 2 cents a half ounce, the tariff 
of a, fees was considerably lowered, and the issue 
of notes was authorized, 

y act of June 9, 1884, postage on transient newspapers 
was fixed at 1 cent for each 4 ounces. 

By act of March 3, 1885, the unit of weight of first-class 
matter was increased—the rate of postage being fixed at 2 
cents an ounce instead of a half ounce ; t se age ym 
system, hereinafier described, was authorized ; and the rate 
of postage on newspapers and periodicals was reduced to 1 
cent a pound, 

By act of June 29, 1886, the fee for money-orders of less 
than $5 was reduced. 

In August, 1886, the issue of stam letter-sheet envel- 
opes was begun, under authority of the act of March 3, 1879. 

By act of Jan. 3, 1887, the free-delivery system was ex- 
tended to places of 10,000 population, or $10,000 of annual 
postal revenue, 


By act of March 3, 1887, authority was given for the issue 
of -notes by other than money-order offices. 
y actof July 24, 1888, the rate of postage on seeds, 
i bulbs, roots, scions, and cuttings was reduced from 
cent an ounce to 1 cent for 2 ounces, 


From the ng sketch it will be seen that the 
t sntiee eee United Fagor es, from its humble 
nning in E wn proportions. 
In the patos of but ppc se it has in its progress 
outstripped the service of many nations whose history 
goes back beyond the middle ages; and to-day in 
general extent of its business it stands conspicuously 
ahead of all other countries. Let us judge its position 
bya, comparcon wih, he posal busine of Gre 
ritain, t 
nations of the Daiveonl Postal Union. . 


The statistics which follow are the latest that are obtain- 
able—those for the United States and Great Britain being 
tuken from the of the Postmasters-General for the 
two countries, and for Germany and France from the 
tabulation of 1886 published by the International Postal 
Bureau at Berne. 


18 0) 
from the service of couriers and the transportation of trav- 
vellers—none of these branches of business being com- 
rehended in the postal service of the United Sta 
he income of Germany and France is estimated upon the 
basis of 5 per cent. increase over the actual amount of the 
preceding year. 


In gross postal revenue the showing is as follows: 
United States—(year ending June 30, 1888)....... $52,695,176 
Germany—(year ending March 31, 1888).......... 45,1 
Great Britain—(year ending March 31, 1888)... 42,362/346 
France—(year ending Dec. 31, 1887)...» «eee 28,779,301 


In the number of the United States has more 
than the other three countries combined: 


United States—(June 30, 1888) .....000 sserer ceeeer ene 57,376 
Germany—(Dec. 31, 1886) ..... +++ Sia bese aaah 18,688 
Great Britain—(March 31, 1888)...-.s.s0+ seseeeseene 17,587 
France—( Dee, 31, 1886) aevens 7,296 


In the length of mail routes the United States is ahead of 
the other countries, as is here shown; 


United States—length of mail routes in ses 403,976 
‘ “ “ 1 


Germany— 85,885 
Great Britain— “ s a # 1888% 44,275 
France— - ae “ 1886 65,334 

In the mileage of mail service annually performed the 
United States is immeasurably in advance of all other coun- 
tries: , 


United States—miles of all service performed 


These changes and the following table bring the ser-| in 1888......0.sse+sesesseseseesseeene ase sereescaeese 287,651,055 
vice down to the close of the fiscal year ending June Germany—milea of all service performed in Cae 
1888: se is oe'nas dcrvnitd Sedu ine bails aomdan ve memendiay Olgey it MOG ERIN 
30, Expendi- Cm Bri miles of all service performed —— 
Revenne. tures. n 1585*......» anes ceeees eee ay eeeneeees ce nees trener eee: 52,669, 
$33,315,479 $36,542,804 | France—amiles of all service performed in 1886 50980008 
pone aoe These figures comprehend an advance of about 10 
41,883,005  40,482,0: per 
45°508.693 43,282.94 | cent. over a computation furnished by the Secretary of the 
43,335, 47,224'560 General Post-Office in London for the year 1886, 
42,560,844 50,046,235) 1) the number of pieces of mail matter transmitted— 
rye yg which is the best crtarion of the magnitude of the postal 
SAA00178 Ob WIE] eee ieee ee ee 
Pi csocem Bie of poems ara follows, which, | Countries. United States, 1888 Germany, 1886 
ENS Sree yOS tat conelaernnes, me probably the Letters mailed or delivered 1,769,800,000 720,407,240 
: 7 Cards * 200, 245,282, 
“ a“ 
be pues or — or a matter, 2 cents an ounce. Min seinted be niter, pieces 1,063,100,000 Pitre 
n postal cards, 1 ceut each, Parcels of merchandise 372,900,000 116,305, 
bie eeteuioe tenn tepoemes mailed by publishers and Dottie Set taniiss 3,578,000,000 1,816/086 390 
On books, circulars, miscellaneous printed matter, and Countries, Great Britain, 1888 France, 1886 
et es cuttings, roots and scions, 1 cent for | Letters mailed or delivered — 1,512,200,000 691,451,811 
On all other matter, 1 cent an ounce. Neceeaes = 152,300,000 2 957 703 
All matter on official business of the government enclosed | Mis, printed matter, pieces 389;500,000 713,962,439 
wn distinctive fae “3 under pabales Bren. ud Parcels of phe cnet 9 36,732,000 28,953,858 
ewspupers an riodicals sent by publishers to act 59.9) 
er par Sra acai bh the soumay A P Nablicetion, es Total, ...c0r avcase coven weoseee —-2,279,532,000 1, 463,249,280 
All matter sent out by agricultural colleges and agricultural The ave number of pieces of mail matter to every in- 


experiment stations on the subject of agriculture, free. 
Letters to countries of the Postal Union, 5 ceuts a half 
ounce, 


habitant of these countries, upon the basis of the last census, 
is about as follows: United States, 71; Germany, 41; 


| Great Britain, 61; France, 37. 


_ Great Britain, year ending Mar. 31, 1888....... 
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The gross expenditure of the postal service of the several 
countries was as follows: 


United States, year ending June 30, 1888....... $55,795,357 
Germany, year ending Mar. 31, 1888 *.......... 44,348,939 


France, year ending Dec. 31, 1887 *............ - 327, 


* These amounts are 5 per cent. over the actual expendi- 
tures of the jing year. They also include the cost of 
the telegraph service. 


There are several branches of the postal service of 
the United States which deserve special description : 
Ist. The Money-Order System, created by act of 
Congress of May 17, 1864. ‘The object of this system 
is to provide the public with the means of makin 
small remittances of money by mail cheaply an 
safely. This is accomplished through the issue of 
by one postmaster upon another, the orders 
being issued upon written applications therefor, the 
purchaser in every case being required to deposit with 
is application the amount of money which the order 
ealls for, in addition to the fee. The order, after de- 
livery to the pure! , is usually sent by him to the 
payee through the mails, though it may be, of course, 
sent by any means. Money orders are limited by law 
to $100, the fees for amounts up to that being as fol- 
lows: For an order not exceeding $5, five cents ; over 
$5 and not over $10, eight cents; over $10 and not 
over $15, ten cents ; over $15 and not over $30, 15 
cents ; over $30 and not over $50, 25 cents ; over $50 
and not over $60, 30 cents ; over $60 and not over $70, 
35 cents ; over $70 and not over $80, 40 cents; over 
ep an hand at ae cents. ha rece Mein: 
upon a ignated postmaster, therefore can 
paid by no other, and it is invalid if not presented 
within one year from its date. It is assignable to only 
oue payee beyond the first, and cannot be paid unless 


the presentor be known to the paying postmast / or be 
properly identified. The principal security in the 
money order, however, lies in the leaving out of the 
order the name of the payee, and in the sending by 
the issuing to the paying postmaster of a secret letter 
of advice, giving the payee’s name and all the other 
particulars of the order, which renders it almost im- 

ible to make a mistake in payment. If an order 
be lost or invalidated by improper assignment or lapse 
of time or otherwise, it may be duplicated; if it be 
paid to the wrong person, the government is liable to 
the owner. The system on June 30, 1888, existed at 
8241 post offices. It has upon the whole been profit- 
able to the government, the fees amounting to more 
than the expenses ; besides which a very large amount 
has been gained—probably over a million dollars— 
through the loss or non-presentation of orders from 
the beginning of the system to the present time. As 
the system is carried on without any working capital 
except such as accrues from unpaid orders, it is nec- 
essary to keep the funds in constant circulation, and as 
rapidly as ible to accumulate at paying centres the 
receipts of offices where the issues of orders exceed 
payments. Every postmaster is therefore required to 
remit daily to some post-office designated as his de- 
pository all his surplus money-order funds—an arrange- 
ment which also tends to prevent defalcations. ‘l'o 
the country at large the money-order system has been 
of immeasurable benefit; for it has given a great 
stimulus to many branches of trade; it has been a not 
inconsiderable agent in the ceaseless and necessary cir- 

ion of money ; and it has materially aided through 
its international branch that wonderful migration of 
people from the Old to the New World that has made 
ee of America one of the marvels of history. 
Table L. shows the growth of the money-order busi- 
— from its establishment Nov. 1, 1864, to June 

, 1888. ‘ 


Taste L—U. S. Money-Order System. 


Fiscal year Orders paid and 

(ending June 30).| Offices. | Orders issued. repaid, Fees received.) Expenses. | Deficit, | Surplus, 
BOGS vevvcicsossecasd 419 $1,360,122.52 $1,313,577.08 $11,536.40 $18,584.37 | $7,047.97 | ..ccorcssersee 
BODES sieec crecsesce 766 3,977 259.28 3,903,890.22 803.06 $7,138.79 
suasebeces cesses 1,224 9,229,327.72 9,071,240.73 70,889.57 26,260.61 
evcous sesconese| 1,468 16,197 ,858.47 16,118,537.03 124,503.19 54,158.15 
1S aoe 1,685 058.93 24,654,123.46 176,247.87 65,553.87 
° 2,076 34,054,184.71 33,927 ,924.79 235,557.05 90,174.63 
2,452 | 42,164,118.03 42,027,336.31 | 295,563.38 101,181.78 
2,775 48,515,532.72 48,419,644.97 350,499.40 105,977.77 
3,069 57,516,216.69 57,295,012.27 354,816.66 68,584.00 
3,404 74,424,854.71 74,210,156.25 462,238.54 105,198.12 
8,401 77,431,251.58 77,361,690.75 494,717.27 120,142.09 
3,697 77,035,972.78 77,106,338.85 647,021.52 190,770.84 
3,686 72,820,509.70 72,908,475.25 624,409.66 99,931.19 
4,143 81,442,364.87 81,279,910.80 716,638.98 202,952.37 
4,512 88,254,641.02 006,200.20 799,347.09 223,960.77 
: eeseeee 4,829 | 100,352,818.83 100,165,982.78 917,091.58 257,575.08 
BERR ..0055 séecessee 5,163 | 105,075,769.35 104,924,853.61 967,772.93 252,314.64 
DBSB, i corcsves cesses 5,491 113,400,118.21 113,388,301.90 | 1,054,538.62 280,341.17 
1883. essen seesseeee| 5,927 | 117,329,406.31 | 117,844,281.78 | 1,102,838.42 311,704.67 
122,121,261.98 121,971,083.80 950,479.39 247,875.59 
117,858,921.27 117 996,205.06 925,125.03 243.974.97 
113,819,521.21 113,885,463.04 922,781.97 233,023.59 
117,462,660.89 | 117,264,026.66 | 914,076.57 511,617.98 
119,649,064.98 | 119,74%,345.25 | 947,316.56 541,272.77 
BRS AS INTER BORAT BOR EA. cossea socsvacnsscess) coccecseiecrsoceoves|vecsvons ssone-| cagees poco [ansse 


Money-order arrangements exist between the United 


By act of March 3, 1883, a new form of money- 


States and the following named countries: Great] order has been added to the system’s issues—known 


om France, recone Switzerland, Belgium, 
Italy, ten Sweden, Netherlands, Canada, Ja- 
maica, Windward Islands, Leeward Islands, Hawaiian 
eae, New Zealand, aoe —— aes. apes oro 
Norway, and Denmark. 2 ey ine a 


as the “postal note.”’ These are limited in amount 
to $4.99. The fee for issuing them is three cents. 
They are payable to bearer, but only at the post-office 
on which drawn, and they are transmitted always at 
the risk of the purchaser, and not of the government. 
If not presented within three months from the last 


of the month of issue, they become invalid, though 


a duplicate may be o! upon payment of an ad- 
ditional fee.. The following table shaws the basiness 
of the postal-note system since its establishment : 


Notes issued. Notes paid and repaid. 


$7 411,992.48 $7 254,125.94 
9,996,274.37 9,948,023.80 
11,718,010.05 11,666,930.73 
11,768,824.81 11,726,767.51 
12,134,459.04 12,104,881.55 
Fees received, Expenditures. 
$110,282.88 $76,389.49 
152,018.58 91,275.82 
180,333.15 110,115.30 
189,844.56 82,870.72 
200,341.68 82,456.30 


2d. The Registry System, first authorized by act of 
March 3, 1855. By this system additional security is 
intended to be given to valuable matter in its passage 
through the mails, the means relied on for giving this 
security consisting of the recording, or registering, of 
all matter presented for registration, the giving of re- 
ceipts to = senders at the time of mailing, the re- 
ceipting and careful handling of the matter by all 

rsons through whose hands it may pass throughout 
its journey, and the final acknowledgment of receipt 
by the addressee. Thus a letter registered may 
traced from hand to hand until it gets to destination, 
or, in case of its loss or miscarriage, up to the official 
who is responsible therefor. To give distinctiveness 
to registered matter it is enclosed in large colored en- 
velopes, termed ‘‘ registered 
may contain one or more letters to any one office, and 
the condition of which must be indicated by the in- 
dorsements of all who handle it. A bill of lading, or 
‘registry bill’’ as it is called, accompanies this en- 
velope, which bill after verification is returned by the 
receiving to the sending postmaster. Every failure to 
receipt for these envelopes or their contents, every dis- 
crepancy between bill and contents, and every loss, is 
promptly reported and at once investigated. Much of 
the separate handling of and gx og for registered 
matter has of late years been obviated by the use of 
prong pomriaee between prominent offices, the pouches 
being ed with tell-tale locks that can properly 


opened only by the sending and receiving postmasters. 
ast amounts of meer ae and other valuables | h 


are transmitted annually by registered wail, so that its 
value to the business world is beyond question ; but its 
greatest value is probably to people at small places 
where the money-order system does not exist, where 
banks are unknown, and where railroad, steamboat, 
and express lines have not been extended; for it 
rings every one of these little communities into safe 
and expeditious commercial intercourse with the great 
cities, and places, as it were, their opulence and variety 
at its feet. The fee for registering matter is 10 cents, 
which is in addition to the lawful The 
system is probably self-sustaining. e number of 
rs and parcels of matter registered during the past 

ten fiscal years is as follows : 


12,524,421 
sees 10,594,716 13,677,169 


3d. The Free-Delivery System, authorized by act 
of March 3, 1863.—The principal function of this 
branch of the postal service is to make delivery by 
regular carriers employed by the government, at the 
residences of add 
address, of all mail matter that may arrive or be de- 
sited for local delivery at what are known as free- 
elivery offices. In connection with this duty is that 
of ser mage 3 matter from designated boxes throughout 
the cities where the system exists, and mailing it at the 


package envelopes,”’ which | be 


be | no increase of the local rate of postage has bee 


ressees or at other specified places of | al 
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post-office. The term ‘‘ free-delivery’’ is not 
accurate ; for while no direct charge is wt at oy 4 
lecting or delivering matter by the carriers, there is an 
indirect charge, made by doubling the local or 
rate of on letters at all free-delivery offices. 
‘Thus, at an office where carrier delivery is not made, 
the drop rate on letters is one cent an ounce or jon 
thereof; at a free-delivery office the drop rate is two 
cen e difference beng ongelly intended to main- 
tain the system. Under the law passed by Con- 
gress affecting the free-delivery system, authority is 
given the Postmaster-General to establish it at any 
place having - [oe gevenyer of P prng or where the 
revenue of the post-office for the preceding year 
shall have amounted to $10,000. The total number of 
free-delivery offices in existence on June 30, 1888, was 
358; the number of carriers in service at the same 
time was 6346 ; and the number of pieces of matter 
handled by them during the year ending on that date 
was as follows : 


Letters delivered........ 1 seseee necesnee 6 senses consescectes 873,760,692 
Postal cards delivered........ssves sesersses ssveveee « 212,426,703 
pane letters eer ye ied 
ewspapers, eic., deliv ral 

Letters collected......... 760,113,963 
Postal cards collected.. 980, 

Newspapers, ete., collected ++ 127,597,925 
Whole number of pieces handled........+..+++0+. 2,630,861,758 


Table IT. shows the growth of the free-delivery ser- 
vice since its establishment. It will be seen that if one- 
half the postage on local matter at free-delivery offices 
taken as the measure of revenue resulting from 
the establishment and extension of the system, it has 
been ay a burden to the government from the 
beginning. If, however, the additional use of the 
mails, ly and otherwise, which the system un- 
doubtedly influences, with the resulting increase of 
revenue, be taken into account, to say nothing of the 
immense amount of office separation of the mails 
which in the absence of carriers would have to be 
done by distributing clerks and paid for out of some 
other item of revenue, the system beyond all question 
has been self-sustaining. Besides, it handles an enor- 
mous amount of matter other than letters, on be 
n made, 
and from which, consequently, no increase of revenue 
as been derived, and it collects for mailing nearly as 
much matter as it delivers—a service which was pro 
ably not intended when the system was created, and 
which the increase in the drop rate of postage wes not 
ex d to pay for. 

ior to 1863 a carrier-delivery service existed at a 
few of the larger post-offices known as the ‘* penny 
post’’—the carriers being appointed by the depart- 
ment, and being allowed in the way of compensation 
a fee to be col from every person to whom 
matter was delivered. It is a rather remarkable 
that although this pa existed in England as far 
back as the reign of Charles II.—one Wm, Dockwra 


having ly introduced it into the city of 
London—and was a short time afterwards authorized 
in this country, and sanctioned, after the separation of 


England by repeated acts of Con- 
it had not, down to the establishment of the 
free-delivery system, been extended to more than 15 
or 20 post-offices in the whole country. The princi 
cause of this is to be found, not in the disinclination of 
the people to patronize the system—for we find them 
in many places eagerly supporting private letter ex- 
presses wherever they were permitted to exist—but in 
the opposition of postmasters, whose compensation, 


the colonies 


ways ly dependent upon the rent of’ post-office 
boxes, m of carrier delivery was supposed to 
seriously affect. Some attempts have n wD 


within the last five or six years to bring about the 
re-establishment of the ** penny-post’’ for places of 
less population than the law requires as a condition 


= 
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Tasie Il.—Free-Delivery Service of U. S. Post- Office. 


Exeess of po 
Fiseal year Offices. Carriers, Cost of service. Postage on local) Excess of eost.| age on local 
(ending June 30). matter. matter. 
66 685 AIEEE NT coccacanissucceas skcght ucqciass apbayivecnhsl soecheies'Tneayhy avves 
45 757 448,664.51 |...... 
46 863 589,236.41 
47 943 699,934.34 
48 1,198 995,934.59 
48 1,246 1,183,915.31 a sie oaee 
51 1,362 1,230,079.85 $548,215.15 | ..rcccreceevonencsase 
52 1,419 1,353,923.23 BOD, 802.45) jasciisdcssssnrcnsncsss 
52 1,443 1,385,965.76 478,613.83 | .corcseee scenes coves 
52 1,498 1,422,495.48 DID PEER Vis. scishosq-0ns ronees 
87 2,049 1,802,696.41 1,611,481.66 SOU DESIG! ficcssnns? cattacisiecas 
87 2,195 1,880,041.99 1,947, 590.54 |... crcoe: ccscocesonee $67.517.55 
87 2269 1/981,186.51 2,065,561.73 |. 84,075.22 
87 2,265 1,893,619.85 2,254,597.83 |.. 360,977.98 
87 2,275 1,824,166.96 2,452,251.51 |.. 628,084.55 
83 2,359 1,947,706.61 2,812,523.86 |.. 864,771.14 
104 2,688 2,363,693.14 3,068,797.14 |.. 705,104.00 
109 2,861 2,499,911.54 3,273,630.39 |.. 773,718.85 
112 3,115 2,623,262.74 3,816,576.09 1,193,313.35 
154 3,680 3,173,336.51 4,195,230.52 | ....s000 seseodesces ‘ 1,021,894.01 
159 3,890 3,504,206.52 1,274,278.35 
178 4,358 3,985,952.55 1,295,768.55 
. ere | 181 4,841 4,312,306.70 1,526 ,936.27 
TBST 0 ccccnce over ce scosecon 189 5,310 4,618,692.07 2,072,561.62 
TBBS. ..02 occccces soneee seve 358 6,346 5,422,35 2,299,332.80 


both and the Post-Office Department appear 
we Mthe Phe Special Delivery Syst blished b 
Y i rem, establis' ry 
authority of the act of March 3, 1885. This system 
isi to secure the immediate delivery of mail- 


matter, on its arrival at the post-office of destination, 
by means of ial messengers employed for the pur- 
= At first its operations were confined to p 
ving a population of 4000 or more ; but by sub- 
sequent law it was extended to all post-offices. The 
for making special delivery is ten cents, which 
by affixing to it a 
, which is addi- 
tional to the postage. The amount allowed messengers 
for every delivery is eight cents, the government thus 
realizing a profit of two cents. The amount of this 
profit is about $30,000 a year. At large post-offices, 
where amount of business will warrant it, perma- 
nent messengers are employed paapeeel Cobrery duty; 
at other offices the master effects delivery by any 
practicable means. ‘The system has met with a reason- 


able amount of , and may be said to suppl 
a popular want. The followin table gives the umber 


pieces of matter ially delivered since the system 
was introduced, at which are required to make 
returns : 
Fiseal oo. Pieces Pieces 
(ending June 30). ord. matter. drop matter. Total. 
1886—9 mos. only and at 555 
OE . 622,054 274,200 896,334 
1887—at free-delivery offices 725,330 299,237 1,024,567 
livery offices 899,494 320,782 1,220,276 


5th. The Travelling Post-o System (generall 

Gbed tas Kalivay Weal merricch-Tte greenies, 
whose main function is to make minute distribution of 
the mails on postal-cars, and to make immediate trans- 
fers to connecting lines—so that a letter leaving a given 

oint at the same time asa traveller to the same des- 
tination accomplishes its jou at the same time— 
—was n in an unsystematic and tentative way, 
and not by creation of law, in the year 1862. Prior to 
that the work of distributing the mail was done en- 


aay in post-offices, the scheme of distribution, 
speaking generally, being comprehended in the mass- 
ing of the mails at certain prominent offices, called 
es xia | post-oflices ’’—(the number of them 
varying in different years from about twenty to fifty 
where minuter separation was required before further ~ 
transmission could be made. The result of that system 
was, of course, frequent delays, unnecessary hand- 
lings, and great expense. The mail-car in those days 
was simply for pyc 4 mails in bulk: now it is a 
post-office also, by which not only through mails are 
carried, but in which way mails are taken on and put off 
—se and pouched for all offices on the line and 
their connections, and for connecting car-lines—while 
the car is in progress. Much separating work is nec- 
essarily still done in _post-offices, such as_ through 
mails, local mails, and mails to go over other than 
railway routes ; but in general all mails to go over rail- 
roads where postal clerks are ars are pouched 
to the postal car, and there distributed, with accretions 
made en route, according to schemes intended to secure 
the utmost possible expedition in transmission. The 
travelling post-office system was not organized until 
1865: it exists now on nearly every railroad in the 
United States, employs thousands of officials, who 
handle the bulk of the entire mail of the country. 
6th. The Dead-Letter Office.—The history of this 
office, whose business it is to restore to the owners 
letters and other mail matter that have failed of de- 
livery, goes back to the early days of the republic, the 
first *‘inspector of dead letters’’ having been appointed 
under a resolution of the Continental Congres sre 
Oct. 17,1777. Prior thereto the subject of undelivered 
letters had, of course, received some attention—so 
much so that in 1753 such letters began to be adver- 
tised ; but they were not sufficient in numbers to war- 
rant the gig mses of any separate official for their 
treatment. For many years after the establishment of 
the office, everything that came into its keeping was, 
whenever practicable, restored to the owner; subse- 
quently, when the business of the office had increased 
considerably, the rule was changed so as to require 
restoration of only what was apparently valuable; but 
now the original practice is revived, and everything 
except printed matter of no apparent interest or value, 
such as advertisemeuts, circulars, ete., is restored. In 


the treatment of undelivered matter at post-offices the 
following rules govern: If the matter bears upon it 
the name and address of the sender, it is returned to 
him direct by the postmaster at the end of 30 days ; 
if it bears, in addition, a request to return within a 
given time, it is returned direct at the end of that 
time ; if it does not bear the name of the sender, it is 
advertised, and, if nut delivered, retained in the post- 
office 30 days, and finally, if still undelivered, sent to 
the Dead-Letter Office, where it is opened, if found 
necessary, and restored to the owner. Weekly returns 
of such matter are made by ft omg at the larger 
offices ; monthly returns by all others. The registered 
matter and such as is considered valuable are recorded, 
and prompt restoration is made of everything of which 
the ownership can be ascertained. Matter of which 
the ownership is doubtful or not ascertainable is held 
subject to reclamation. All Seige dead matter is re- 
turned without examination to the country of origin. 
Much of the matter that reaches the Dead-Letter 
Office is never restored, especially if no inquiry con- 
cerning it is received ; as, fur example, where neither 
the sender nor addressee of the matter can be found, 
or where the writer of a letter has failed to sign his 
name, or has signed only a part of his name—a not 
inconsiderable class of letter-writers, by the way—or 
where, as in the case of parcels, nothing appears to 
indicate the sender. All moneys obtained from dead 
letters for which no owner can be found, as well as 
moneys realized from the sale of unreclaimed } 
—which sale now occurs annually—are deposited in 
the general treasury. The moneys thus obtained 
amount to about $10,000 a year. It is a curious fact 
that every year there are turned into the Dead-Letter 
Office a great many letters that bear no superseriptions 
whatever, but still more curious that the most of these 
letters are written by business men, and on important 
business subjects. In the examination of letters in 
the Dead-Letter Office, it has always been an unwritten 
law that no employé shall ever divulge any information 
he may thus acquire ; indeed, it has been an established 
principle, seldom departed from, that the government 
itself has no right, even though it should be in the 
interests of public justice, to take advantage of secrets 
that the business of the Dead-Letter Office may disclose. 
But it is rather remarkable that no law exists which 
makes an offence of such a betrayal of trust, altho 
the unauthorized opening of or prying into letters by 
other postal officials has been prohibited from the 
fuundation of the government, and at times made 
punishable by death. The following table gives some 
Interesting statistics of dead-letter business for the 


past 10 years: 

Dead letters. Am’t realized. 
2,996,513 $3,323 
3,057,141 6,506 
3,323,621 6,584 
4,285,285 7,657 
4,379,398 12,279 
4,564,451 9,619 
4,708,240 12,097 
4,791,698 8,858 
5,335,363 10,976 
6,217,876 9,118 


ith. Transportation of the Mails.—There are five 
ape methods of transporting the mails, namely : 
y railroads, by mail-messengers, by steam , by 
ocean steamers, and by what is known as “‘star’’ ser- 
vice. The pay for railroad transportation is pre- 
scribed by law of Congress, the rates being as follows : 
On routes carrying their whole length an average 
weight of 200 Ibs. of mail a day, $42.75 per mile per 
annum; 500 Ibs., $64.12}; 1000 lbs., $85.50; 1500 
Ibs. , $106.874 ; 2000 Ibs. , $128.25; 3500 Ibs., $149.62}; 
5000 lbs., $171, and $21.374 for every additional 2000 
Ibs., the average weight to be ascertained by actual 
weighing for thirty days once every four years. On 
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dition to these rates, which most postal ex _con- 
sider too high, the railroad companies are allowed for 
the use of cars furnished — In every case 


$25 per mile per annum for cars 40 feet in length ; 
for 55 


into special arrangements for still faster tim 
for the i expedition out of an annual ap 
priation for pepe facilities on railroads."’ e 
companies are obliged, under a well-established prac- 
tice having now the force of law, to carry the mails to 
and fro between railroad stations and flices at 
their own expense, when the distance is not over a 
qua of a mile. Mai er service is that 
which comprehends the carriage of the mails between 
post-offices and railroad and steamboat stations where 
the distance is over a quarter of a mile; between one 
station and another of different railroads; between 
post-offices and their branches in the great cities, and 
over routes not larly established as post-routes. 
This service is usually let to the lowest bidder.’ Steam- 
boat service is contracted for whenever such service is 
considered necessary: ly for four and at 
the lowest obtainable rates. Star service (which in- 
cludes transportation by wagon, carriage, stage, horse- 
our years by separate routes 
idders. For convenience in letting this 
service the omy, is divided into four contract sec- 
tions, a letting of the service being made every year 
for one-fourth of the country. ‘To provide for service 
over new routes, or over routes where contractors have 
failed to perform service, a miscellaneous mys ig also 
made every year. Competition has brought the pay 
for star service down to low rates—in many cases to 
rates too low to secure good service. Ocean steam- 
| service is, of course, confined to forge. mails, 
and is usually let for periods of two years. e limit 
of pay in most cases is the sea- of the matter 
conveyed. ‘The pay for ing United States mails 
through one country of the Postal Union to another 
is ee by the Postal Union convention. 
8th. Organization.—The postal service is under the 
who. is, 
and has been since the administration of President 
Jackson, a member of the Cabinet. Under him are 
the First, Second, and Third Assistant Postmasters- 
General, the pay Smee of the poe ae f7; 
tem, the General Superintendent of the Railway Mail 
Service, the Superintendent of vay. = Mails, the 
Chief Post-office Ins r, and the Superintendent 
of the Dead-Letter Office, each of whom has under him 
acorps of clerks and other employés at the seat of 
overnment. Besides these there is an officer of the 
, rina Department, known as the Auditor of the 
Treasury for the Post-office Department, who has a 
close and important connection with the postal service. 
The several classes of tonal officials outside of the 
department proper at Washington are postmasters 
and their clerks, letter-carriers, railway clerks, 
mail-messengers, and mail contractors. ‘The First As- 
sistant Postmaster-General has charge of the appoint- 
ment and qualification of postmasters, the lish- 
ment of post-offices, the apportionment among them 
of the appropriations for clerk-hire, rent, light, and 
fuel, the supply of stationery, and the operons of 
the Free-Delivery  ngon The Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General has control over the transporta- 
tion of the mails, the making of contracts therefor, 
the ascertainment of the py of railroads for mail ser- 
vice, and the me ly of mail-bags, locks, and keys. 
The duty of the Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
takes in all business relating to the classification of 
mail matter and the rates of postage, the collection 
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,and deposit of the postal revenues, the payment of 
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postal indebtedness, the control of the registry and 
systems, and the issue to masters 


pe psorimeginat 
of postage- ps, stamped envelopes, and other forms 


: 


as follo 
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provide, without any addition to the statutory pay for 
mail transportation, whatever cars are necessary, s0 
constructed as to afford the best possible facilities for 
postal clerks in the distribution and receipt of the 
mails, and they should transport these at whatever 
rate of speed the Postmaster-General might at any 
time deem necessary, just as is done under the law in 
England. . 

4. It is urged, with reason, that the civil service 
reform should be extended so as to take under its pro- 
tection every employé of the postal service—not merely 
the Jetter-carrier and the clerk, but employés above 
and below these grades ; that every official in the ser- 
vice should have a secure tenure of office co-existent 


In Department at Washington... sce secssreee 600 | with efficiency and good behavior ; and that an equita- 
In Auditor’s ce at Washington ..... 000 screeee: « -° 404 | ble system of promotions upon competitive examina- 
Postmasters of all classes, .......0.ss000sseses cence soveneeee 


= ee ou Sdashabed sodven shee 
Lorman in railway-mail service. 


~ Total 


eeze eends vapessisosvensen 94,790 
bout 5 per cent. of this number should be added to bring 
the statement up to June 30, 1888. 


Proposep IMPROVEMENTS. 


Among the many things that have been u for 
the enlargement and improvement of Hinged pe He 
of the United States these are the most important : 

é service, it is said, is incomplete with- 
out the ph. Every other great nation has had 
to attach to its postal system this important medium 
of transmitting scar hy and the United States, 
doubtless, will eventually do so too. If it is to be done 
at all, however, it sy to be done soon; for the only 

equi mode of beginning such a service 
be to buy up all private lines of telegraph, and 
every year, of course, is adding to their value. The 
Postmasters-General, who have advocated the adop- 
tion of the telegraph, are Cave Johnson, in 1845 and 
1846, under whose administration it was, by the aid of 
the E ogee brought into existence; Alex. W. 
Ra in 1868; Jno. A. J. Creswell, in 1871 and 
1872; Horace Maynard, in 1880; T. O. Howe, in 
1882 ; eee. Grecian, in 1883; and Don M. 
n, in 
2. It is said, too, that the service should in- 
ude a system of sayings ban All over the world, 
wherever this system exists, the patronage of it proves 
that the people desire a perfectly safe means of invest- 
ment for small savings, even though the rate of in- 
terest be trifling. In support of the proposition the 
Rip isiae bs pel ol ts the money depose ia 
might ) money deposited in 
postal savings pre or, to ee pS ecole prenretsly. by 
a proper system of receiving and applying the deposits 
in such banks a great part of the present honded debe 
might be transmuted into a savings-bank debt, held b 
a greater number of the people, and bearing a muc 
lower rate of interest. The great importance, too, to 
the government, of the n of a large amount 
of ready money in times of national peril or financial 
stringency, such as would be available’ under a pos- 
tal savings-bank system, is manifest. 

3. Again, it is said that the present method of 
compensating railroad companies for transporting the 

should be changed—the government now payin, 
too much for the service. The items, at least, o 
M -car service’’ and ‘“‘special facilities on rail- 
roads,’’ which now amount annually to ut 

000,000, should be unknown to the government 

That is to say, the railroad companies shuuld 
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be ang with one for the imposi- 
tion of fines and penalties for improper conduct or 
inefficient service. No person under such a business- 
like mode of administering the department should 
ever be taken into its service except after such an ex- 
amination, to which any man or woman of good char- 
acter and sound physique should be eligible, and no 
one should be dismissed except for cause. In this 
way the service would secure and retain the best talent 
and character ; and instead of its breeding an official 
aristocracy, as some over-scrupulous statesmen have 
apprehended, it would originate the purest kind of an 
ial democracy. 

5. As soon as postal business shall have sufficiently 
increased to allow of it the present absurd distinctions 
in the rates of e on mail matter should end. 
Everything admissible to the mails at all—with the 
exception, perhaps, of newspapers and_ periodicals, 
which might, as at present, be granted better terms 
than other matter—should be placed on the same foot- 
ing. The lowest rate of — compatible with pub- 
lic interests should prevail, and it should be no more 
on a letter than on anything else. One cent for every 
two ounces would be a rate simple and sensible, and 
it would, no doubt, be ultimately profitable. 

6. The government should, of course, as the law 
now requires, exercise a complete monopoly in the car- 
riage of letters for pay. Private letter expresses, dis- 
trict telegraph companies, and the like, which in many 
of the large cities now invade the rights of the govern- 
ment, should be made to give way. It is admitted, 
with justice, that the exercise of the government’s ex- 
clusive right in this respect should carry with it such 
efficient service as to render any private competition 
eg ed > pe, = : 

7._It is further insisted that all the mails for deliv- 
ery in the t cities should be separated as far as 
possible during their transit. For example, the mails 
that go into New York by rail should all be made up 
en route, so as to reach every postal station—and, for 
that matter, every letter-carrier—without the necessity 
of separation on their arrival at the post-office, and 
therefore in the shortest possible time. So the mails 
that pass from one part of the city to another, and 
the mails which arrive at and depart from the post- 
office and stations, should be carried to and fro, not by 
wagon service, as at present, but by perk ge 
steam conveyance. Less expense, greater rapidity of 
transit, and later hours for closing the mails would 
thus be secured. 

8. The free-delivery system should be greatly ex- 
tended. If, as can, perhaps, be demonstrated, free 
delivery is profitable and desirable where there is a 
population of 10,000, there is no reason why it should 
not be profitable in a place containing 5000 inhabi- 
tants; or, to put it differently, if it be proper to 
introduce it where half a dozen carriers are nee ed, it 
would be proper to extend it to every place where a 
single carrier could be economically employed. Indeed, 
in thickly settled parts of the country, the system of 
rural deliveries might be adopted, the same _as exists 
in England, France, and Germany—the carrier taking 
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the place of the mail contractor, and collecting from 
and delivering mail to everybody along his route. 

9. The railway officials on all trains that carry mails 
not incharge of postal clerks should be required to 
receive mail matter offered to them en route, and to 
deposit it in designated boxes along the line, or at 
post-offices at the termini of their several runs. In 
other words, the present law which requires the captain 
of a steamboat or the mail-carrier on a star-route to 
receive and_ properly es ge all mail matter handed to 
him, should apply equally to the officials of a railroad 
company. Greater dispatch of matter, and freater con- 
venience to public, would in innumerable cases re- 
sult from such a regulation. 

10. The system, now existing in the postal service 
of many European countries, under which reimbarse- 
ment to a limited amount is made for losses in the 
mails, should be introduced, as a part of the system of 
registration. A. 

11. The pneumatic tube system, now existing in 
London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, should be adopted 
for use in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 
and St. Louis, as a part of the system for the special 
delivery of letters. P 

12. There should be a better method of cancelling 
the stamps on mail matter than that now in vogue. 
Several plans to this end might be urged : for example, 
the use of a cancelling ink which by chemical combi- 
nation with that ak in printing the stamps would 
effect permanent discoloration; or the use of an ink 
for printing postage stamps which, while sufficiently 
strong to resist the ordinary wear and tear to which the 
stamps are. subjected by their holders before use, would 
yet be so ‘agreed as to give way before such solvents 
as would be necessary to remove the cancelling 
marks ; or the use of a chemically prepared paper in 
the making of stamps, such as would dis- 
color when cancelling inks should be applied, or when 
efforts should be made to remove the cancelling marks, 

nder any circumstances, the color of the stamps 
should be anti-photographic—that is, such a color or 
colors as will Leagees counterfeiting by the aid of pho- 
tography ; and in this event it might be cheaper and 
better to print the stamps on an ordinary printing ma- 
chine from electrotypes than from steel plates and by 
the plate-printing process. The value to the govern- 
ment of any vane} | plan for preventing the counter- 
feiting or the fraudulent reuse of postage stamps is 
obvious. 

13. The present em of postmarking letters 
should be improved. Probably over 25 per cent. of all 
the postmarks on letters mailed in the United States 
are illegible, causing at times great annoyance and in- 
convenience. An excellent plan has been suggested as 
a partial remedy for this trouble: that of having vari- 
ous outline forms of mark—say a different form 
for every State—which, if the name of the post-office 
were indistinct, would assist in its identification. 

14. At every place of considerable size—say at 
every place of 10,000 inhabitants—the government 
should own the post-office building ; and these build- 
ings should be erected and furnished with facilities 
according to carefully considered plans made upon 
consultation with postal experts. e result would be 
an ultimate saving to the government in the item of 
rent and the prevention of changes in the location of 
the post-offices ; while the transaction of postal busi- 
ness would be expedited and rendered more accurate. 

15. The method of ascertaining and fixing the com- 

nsation of postmasters should be radically anne A 

or, as may be seen by any one who gives the subject 


any consideration, the present plan offers a constant) 


temptation to official dishonesty. The law authorizing 
this method requires that at what are known as fuurth- 
class post-offices (constituting more than nineteen- 
twentieths of all the offices) the compensation of post- 
masters shall be made up mainly of commissions on 
postage stamps cancelled, the amount of cancellation 
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at an office being ascertained quarter-yearly from- the 
postmaster’s own returns, the verification of which by 
the auditing office at Washington is simply impractic- 
able ; at what are known as presid offices the 
compensation is fixed once a year, in even hundreds or 
thousands of dollars, upon is of the ft nacy 
postal revenue, as the postmasters them- 
selves, the correctness of the reports, as in the case of 
the fourth-class offices, it ag yee for the 
auditing office to determine. schedule of salaries 
at the presidential offices is as follows: Where the 
gross receipts are $1900 and do not exceed $2100, the 
compensation is $1000 per annum ; where the receipts 
are $2100 and not over $2400, the compensation is 
$1100; where the receipts are $2400 and not over 
$2700, the compensation is $1200; and so on throu 
thirty grades, increasing $100 for each grade up to 5 
three highest, the pay of which is $4000 per annum 
where the gross receipts of the office are $450,000 and 
not over $500,000 ; $5000 where the receipts are 
$500,000 and not over $600,000 ; and $6,000 where the 
gross receipts are in excess of $600,000. Thus at 
nearly 55,000  post-offices (the department never 
—— the amount of cancellation) the postmasters 
practically determine their own compensation ; at every 
one of the presidential offices, about 2200 in number, 
the aster has it in his power, whenever the 
receipts approach the maximum of the grade in whi 
for the time being his office is placed, to carry h 
either by forced sales of stamps or false returns o 
sales, over into a higher grade, and thus increase his 
compensation. The temptation to do this is very 
great, in view of the fact that a single dollar’s increase 
of gross revenue may make an increase in the post- 
master’s compensation of either $100 or $1000 accord- 
ing to the ye he A happen to bein. The true 
policy would seem to be fixed compensation for long 
periods, or to be varied only when special examination 
should show an increase to be proper. M. D.) 
POSTAL UNION, Untversat. is is the name 
given to an association of nearly all the civilized nations 
of the world, formed for the purpose of ting in- 
ternational intercourse. The credit of originating 
this great union (which has been of inestimable ser- 
vice to mankind), or rather of taking the first action 
that may be said to have brought about its formation, 
iy to the government of the United States—the 
idea having been first suggested in the early part of 
1862, to thehead of the Post-Office Department, by 
Hon. John A. Kasson, then First Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General. At his request the Postmaster-General, 
Hon. Montgomery Blair, on Aug. 4, 1862, transmitted, 
through the Department of State, to the government 
of every country with which the United States had 
diplomatic intercourse, a formal invitation to partici- 
pate in a congress of nations, to assemble at some con- 
venient place in Europe, and which should consider 
the expediency of establishing a uniform ification 
and standard of weight for international mail matter, 
uniform rates of international . and uniform 
systems for regulating the dispatch of matter between 
the various countries of the world, the transit of mat- 
ter from one country to another through the inter- 
mediary of a third, the registration of matter, the 
return of undelivered letters, and the transmission of 
limited amounts of money by means of international 
orders or drafts. Under this invitation a congress— 
the first international postal congress that ever assem- 
bled—convened at Paris on May 11, 1863, in which 
there were distinguished representatives of the : 
ica, 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, t Hanseatic Cities, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, Prussia, the Sand- 
wick: Islands, Spain, Swi d, and the United 
States. Mr. Kasson represented this country. The 
utmost harmony and liberality of thought prevailed 
at the sessions of this congress, and the i 


e in 
of ideas and the discussion of principles and policy 
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gave a great impetus to postal progress. Thirty-one 
articles of agreement were formally adopted, covering 
all an 5 peri made by the United S except 
that relating to a money-order system, and establishin 
principles that are still the basis of all internationa 
business. The ment, however, not being 
of the nature of a formally ratified convention, did not 
secure a perfect union, did not establish for it a fixed 
duration, made no arrangements for future congresses, 
and failed to provide for the adhesion of other nations. 
The necessity for another congress, therefore, in a few 
years became manifest; and accordingly, by general 
consent of the nations represented in the first congress, 
a second one assembled at Berne, Switzerland, Sept. 
15, 1874, and on Oct. 9 agreed to a formal convention, 
in which the defects of the former ent were 
remedied, new provisions adopted, and a name—the 
“General P Union ’’—given to the association. 
The duration of the convention was to be not less than 
three years from July 1, 1875, and the territory to 
which it applied comprised the United States and the 
whole of Europe iatic Turkey, Asiatic Russia, 
Iceland and the Faroe as a part of Den- 
m the Balearic Islands, the Canaries, the Spanish 
on the northern coast of Africa and the 
ish postal establishments on the west coast of 
ot cnet empeahanesger a in, sedi, mph bed 
_ France, Malta as a part of Great Britain, and Madeira 
and the Azores as a part of Portugal. On May J, 
1878, a third congress assembled at Paris, for the 
ory “oe es and og eg oe system bend 
e o rhe, contin in 
session until the 4th of the next month, when a new 
convention was upon, which was to into 
effect April 1, 1879, and was to endure for an indefinite 
y y this convention the name of the associa- 
tion was changed to the ** Universal Postal Union ’’— 
by which name it is still known—and the extent of 
its jurisdiction was greatly enlarged. On Feb. 4, 1885 
the fourth postal con met at Lisbon, and adopted 
@ new convention, which went into effect on April 1, 
1886, and which is now in force. The next congress 
will assemble at Vienna in 1890, unless an earlier ses- 
sion is found to be necessary. 

The scope and aim of the Universal Postal Union 
‘are vast and noble, and its work admirably executed 
It makes a single postal territory of nearly the whole 
world, uniting all nations under a common idea, sub- 

omen to noumae sl rage i — a 
upon a footing o ect equality, and making the 
self-interest of each give way before the interest of 
all. In a word, its conspicuous purpose is the good 
of mankind. The subjects covered by the Convention 
of the Postal Union are the classification of mail mat- 
ter, the rates of , the transit of matter between 
the several countries of the Union, direct and through 
intermediaries, the charges to be made for such inter- 
med transit and the manner of their settlement, 
the reforwarding and return of mail matter, the reg- 
istration of matter and the charges therefor, « system 
of indemnifying the owners of mail matter that may 
be lost, the collection of unpaid and a system 
for the transmission of letters of declared values. 
Under it an Intern Bureau is maintained at 
Berne, in the Republic of Switzerland, through which, 
under established rules, correspoudence is carried on 
between the several countries of: the Union, relative to 
its general business, to the settlement of di ments 
between two or more countries, to the tabulation and 
open of statistics, to the admission of new mem- 

to the Union, to proposed changes during the in- 
tervals between the congresses, and to all other mat- 
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papers, and samples of merchandise, 1 cent for each 
two ounces if prepaid, and double this rate if not pre- 


pai 

The Postal Union now comprises the following- 
named countries: The Argentine Republic, Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, British India, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Chili, Colombia, the Independent 
State of Congo, Costa Rica, Denmark and Danish 
colonies, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, France 
and French colonies, "Germany, Great Britain and 
British colonies (except the Australian and other 
Oceanian colonies), Greece, Guatemala, Hayti, Ha- 
waiian Islands, Honduras, Italy, Japan, Liberia 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Montenegro, Netherlands and 
Netherlands colonies, Nicaragua, Norway, Paraguay, 
Persia, Peru, Portugal'and Portuguese colonies, Rou- 
mania, ia, Salvador, Servia, Siam, South-west 
Africa, Spain and Spanish colonies, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Tunis, ‘Turkey, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


For further information concerning the Postal Union, see 
Re; of Postmaster-General of the United States for 1862, 
1863, 1874, 1875, 1878, and 1885; also the files of L’ Union 
Postale, the official organ of the International Bureau at 
Berne, and Documents du Congr?s Postal de Lisbonne 
(Berne, 1885), and to similar documents of the Congresses 
of Paris and Berne, published in 1874 and 1878, (AM. D.) 


POTASH.—The Coben ae potassium, or 
caustic potas , Or, as given 
ag ge a by many chemists, K QO), was not 
a hee. ). known asa separate substance till 1739, 
in which year its distinction from soda, 
which it resembles in general properties, was first rec- 
ognized. In its pure state it is one of the most power- 
fal basic substances known, and‘ts largely employed in 
the decomposition of saline substances, whose acid 
combines with the potash. As existing in nature it is 
of the utmost importance to the growth of plants. It 
is prepared from the carbonate by boiling with lime, 
which seizes the carbonic acid and leaves the hydrate 
in solution. Its most important sources are the potash 
winerals, carnellite and sylaite, which exist abundantly 
in the salt mines of Stassfurt, Germany. In a single 
locality in these mines there is a mass of carnellite 
equivalent to 6,000,000 tons of chlorate of potassium. 
Ordinary commercial potash consists of the crude car- 
bonate and hydrate, and is chiefly obtained from wood- 
ashes, which contain it in abundance. The method 
pursued in America is to burn large heaps of wood to 
ashes. ‘These are then placed in tubs made from bar- 
rels sawn in half, and with perforated false bottoms. 
About 5 per cent. of lime is added, and the ashes are 
leached by successive applications of water, each of 
which is allowed to stand for an hour or two. The 
water is then drawn off from the bottom, the first 
draining being taken to the evaporating pans, while 
the succeeding portions are kept to use on fresh ashes. 
Broad, shallow iron pans are used in which the liquid 
is boiled till it becomes syrupy. It grows solid on 
cooling. The substance thus obtained is intensely 
alkaline. When purified by heat, which drives off the 
sulphur and some other impurities, it becomes of a 
white, bluish, or pearly cast, and is known as pearlash. 
The lime used in its preparation acts to decompose the 
sulphate of f nese which forms one of the salts of the 
ashes, and frees the potash. 

The growing searcity of wood has greatly decreased 
the production of potash in this manner, as has also 
the competition of foreign potash made from the beet- 
root sugar waste and from the Stassfurt minerals. In 
1880 the American product was 4,571.671 lbs., valued 
at $232,643. Potash is a constituent of the abundant 
mineral felspar, which, however, holds it with such 

werful affinity that it cannot be separated with suf- 
ficient cheapness. It also exists to the amount of 10 
or 12 per cent. in the mineral Femeehe of the cre- 
taceous or greensand deposits of New Jersey. This is 


rcial | more easily decomposed then felspar, and is capable of 
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yielding immense quantities of potash. The greater 
cheapness of soda has enabled it to replace potash in 
most cases where an alkali is needed, but a steady de- 
mand exists for potash from its special adaptation to 
certain uses. Its principal uses are in the manufacture 
of soft-soap and of several important salts of potas- 
sium. It is also used in the manufacture of glass ; 
some of the best and most costly Lg p= now made, 
such as Bohemian white and English flint, being pot- 
ash glasses. In its pure state potash is sometimes 
used in sticks and pencils as a cauterizing agent. (C.M.) 

POTATO. See Acricutrure, Chap. v., 2. 

POTATO BEETLE. See Cotorapo Porato 
Brer.e. 

POTT, Aveust Frrepricn (1802-1887), a Ger- 
man philologist, was born at Nettelrede, Hanover 
Noy. 14, 1802. Early left an orphan, he was edu 
at Hanover and studied philology at Gottingen. In 
1825 he began to teach at Celle, and two years later re- 
ceived the degree of Ph. D. from the University of 
Gittingen. In 1829 he went to Berlin, resolved to de- 
vote himself to comparative philology, and became 
associated with Franz Bopp, the pioneer in that de- 
partment. In 1831 he was a privat-docent at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and in 1833 was made professor of 
comparative philology in the University of Halle. His 
reputation was firmly established by his Etymologische 
Forschuugen auf dem Gebiete der indogermanischen 
Sprachen (2 vols., 1833-36), which work, joined with 
the labors of Bopp.in comparative grammar, intro- 
duced a new era in the study of language. Pott con- 
tinued to revise and enlarge this work, so that it finally 
occupied eight volumes (1859-76), while he issued 
numerous volumes and essays on dima, A subjects. 
A curious by-product of his labors was his essay, Die 
Zigeuner in Eurogtund Asien (2 vols., 1845), in which 
he proved that the language of the Fpl om ad origin- 
ated in India. This work obtained the Volney prize 
from the French Academy. ther treatises of his re- 
late to the systems of numeration by fives and twen- 
ties, to personal and family names, and to the origin 
of language and of the races of men. He edited Wil- 
helm von Humboldt’s essay, Ueber die Verschiedenheiten 
des menschlichen Spra ues, with an introduction 
2 vols., 1876). He held his professorship for fifty- 
juur years, meantime receiving marks of honor for his 

rofound learning. The knighthood of the order pour 
le mérite for science and art was awarded to him in 
1886. In 1877 he celebrated the jubilee of his taking 
the doctor's degree, and in 1883 that of his entrance 
on his professorship. His literary activity was con- 
tinued until the last. He died at Halle, May 3, 1887. 
His valuable library was purchased for the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

POTTAWATTAMIES, a tribe of American In- 
dians of the Algogais family, were found by the 
French explorers in the lower peninsula of Michigan. 
‘They were scattered about in small bands, living by 
hunting and fishing, though they raised a little maize. 
The Iroquois drove them westward to Green Bay. 
where the French established a mission among them. 
By the favor of the French they increased and greatly 
extended their territory. They joined in Pontiac’s 
frog oe A in 1763, but during the Revolution favored 
the English, and annoyed “the western settlements. 
Their head-quarters were then on St. Joseph's River, 
Mich. They were included in the treaty of 1795 with 
Gen. Wayne, and afterwards ceded various tracts of 
Jand. Under the influence of Tecumseh they joined 


of New York. 


the British in the war of 1812, and after its close were 
obliged to give up their lands. In 1838 they num-| 
bered 4000, ae them being Catholics. Eventually 
the greater number settled in Kansas, but in the sub-| 
sequent troubles of that region they suffered severely. | 
By the treaty of 1862 they were permitted to hold. 
lands in severalty, but the civil war produced delay in! 
carrying out its provisions. In 1867 two-thirds ac- 

its terms, but its results were not unifurm. 


POTATO—POTTSVILLE. 


While some persons Lay on -paupers, 
The Prairie band, which always been less docile, 
was placed on a reservation in under the care 
of the Suciety of Friends, It contains 77,358 

of which 30,900 are tillable, but only 3300 cultiva 

in 1887.. The census then taken showed 474 on the 
reservation, and about 300 scattered in the States. 
The Citizens’ band are mixed bloods of French descent, 
who live on the Sac and Fox reservation. They num- 
bered 418 in 1887, lived in houses and cultivated small 
farms. A Catholic mission has accommodati 
for 100 scholars, but is not well attended. 

POTTER, ALonzo (1800-1865), bishop of the 
American Epiepet Church, was born at La Grange, 
Duchess co., N. ¥., July 10, 1800. After graduating 
at Union College in 1818 he was a tutor there and pro- 
fessor of mathematics and natural philosophy until 
1826. Inthe meantime he had taken orders in the 
Kipsgcopel Church in 1822, and was elected president 
of Geneva College in 1825. He declined this post, 
but accepted a call to St. Paul's Church, Boston. in 
1826. In August, 1831, he returned to Union Col- 
lege as professor of rhetoric and natural philosophy. 

Eliphalet ott, 


others became 
Kansas 


e married the only daughter of Rev. 
D. D., president of the co! In 1845 he was chosen 
and consecra' bishop of Pennsylvania. this 
office he was energetic in his promotion of church 
work; he assisted in founding the Protestant Episco- 
P Hospital and the Divinity School at Philadelphia. 
he increase of the church necessitated the appoint- 
ment of an assistant, and afterwards the division of 
the diocese. _ But be 


had gone on a visit. 
—_ Political 


. 1802-1887), brother of the 
preceding and bishop of New York, was born at Beek- 
man, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1802. He graduated at_ Union 
College in 1820, and became rector at Saco, Me., in 
1828. In 1833 he was called to St. Peter's Church, 
Albany, and in 1854 he was made provisional bishop 
He became bishop in 1861 and dis- 
charged the duties of his office until October, 1883, 
when his nephew, Henry CopMAn Porrer (6. 1835), 
was made assistant bishop. Bishop Horatio Potter 
thenceforth lived in retirement untii his death, Jan. 
2, 1887. His publications were sermons and charges. 
The present bishop has published Sisterhoods and 
Deaconesses (1871); Gates of the East, a book of travels 
(1876); Sermons of the City (1881). x 
POTTSTOWN, a borough of Pennsylvania, in 
Montgomery co., is on the Schuylkill River, at the 
mouth of Manatawny Creek, 40 miles W. N. W. of 
Philadelphia, with which it has connection by two 
railroads. It has 2 banks, 14 churches, a ewes ered 
young ladies, an academy for boys, public schools, 2 
daily and 2 weekly er agy Gre he industrial works 
comprise iron-foundries, blast-furnaces, rolling-mills, 
nail-factories, and car-works. The population in 1880 


was 5305. 

POTTSVILLE, a city of Ponnsylvania, county-seat 
of Schuylkill co., is on the Schuylkill River, at the 
mouth of Norwegian Creek, 93 miles N. W. of Phila- 
delphia. It is the northern terminus of the Phila- 
delphia and sang, Hacereman: and from it branches 
extend to Tamaqua, Harrisburg, and other places. It 
is built on the side of steep hills. It has a court-house, 
town-hall, 3 national banks, 7 other banks, 20 churchies, 
a high-school and other schools, 3 daily and 6 eee 
papers, some of which are German. It is the head- 
ape of the anthracite coal trade (see Coat, Vol 

[.). It has several rulling-mills, iron-furnaces, foun- 


POUGHKEEPSIE—POWDERLY. 


dries, machine saw- and planing-mills. In 1880 
+ POUGHKEEPSIE, or P ity of N 

or PoKEepstE, a city of New 
B Ser cae sf Trockos ons it on ine bank of 
the Hudson River, 81 miles N. of New York city, 
and 70 miles S. of Albany. It is on the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, and a rey Sl 
nects it with Highland Station on the West Shore 
Railroad. The New York and Massachusetts Railroad 
also runs from Poughkeepsie 42 miles to Boston Cor- 
ners where it connects with other roads. Poughkeepsie 
has the county buildings and offices, city library, 
the U. S. Government sn an opera-house. Vas- 
sar tog Wwe Vassar Home for Aged Men, Home 
for the Friendless, St. 


Barnabas Hospital, Old Ladies’ 

Home, and Eastman Business College. Just beyond 
the eastern city limit is VASSAR Coueae (¢ v.), & 
noted institution for women. It was founded in 1865 
and liberally endowed by Matthew Vassar, to whose 
generosity the city owes also other institutions. Two 
miles north of the city is the Hudson River State 
Hospital for the Insane, erected in 1871, and costing 
750,000. Poughkeepsie has 6 national banks, 1 sav- 
ings-bank, 3 large hotels, 18 churches, 12 public school 
buildings, 3 daily and 4 weekly newspapers, besides 
several periodi It has a blast-furnace, rolling-mill, 
ane several 2 ips The manufactures comprise 
silk, boots and shoes, clothing, carriages, iron-ware, 
ete. The town was settled by the Dutch about 1680. 
In 1778 the State Legislature met here, and in 1788 
the New York Convention here ratified the Federal 
Constitution. Poughkeepsie was incorporated as a 
city in 1854. It is on a plateau about 200 feet above 


the river and is shel on the east by high hills. 
It is laid out with wide streets crossing at right angles. 
Main street, which eastward from the river, is 


about two miles long. The population in 1880 was| / 


20,207, 

y The Poughkeepsie Railroad bridge was commenced 
in 1873, by acompany which had obtained from the 
Legislature a charter, which permitted it to place four 
‘piers in the channel of the river. The work was in- 
terrupted remai in a very incomplete state 
until 1886, when it was resumed and pushed forward that 


the bridge might be opened for traffic in 1889. The 
bridge is 3094 feet in leugth from anch to anchor- 
age, and the approaches consist of a viaduct of about 


3000 feet in length on the east side and about 1000 
feet on in west, making the mavee mem 7100 a. 
ge proper rests on 6 piers, 1 on er 
shore and 4 in the channel. The river piers are car- 
ried down to depths of from 125 to 135 feet below the 
sul In order to secure a solid foundation open 
caissons of timber were built 60 feet wide by 100 long, 
re hted by Ps pa with concrete, and Nae 
ng open spaces, 12 in number in 
each on wonky This method, never before used on a 
e scale, proved entirely successful, the caissons 
having been sunk by pneumatic caissons, such as were 
used in the St. Louis and Brooklyn bridges, and with 
much less danger and ex _ As the caissons were 
sunk they were built up by additions to the top, so that 
the lower $ rest upon the solid stratum underlying 
the mud aud silt at the bottom of the river. e tops 
of the caissons are about 20 feet below the surface. 
The open spaces were then filled with concrete, the 
top levelled and a at peng? of timber placed upon 
it, aud the masonry built on this. The masonry piers, 
which are all that show above the water, are 80 feet 


long each by 25 wide, the length being in the direction | 


e current, and they are built up to a height of 30 
feet above the surface. Upon the piers are erected 
steel towers 100 feet high, making the height from 
the water to the under side of the trusses 130 feet. 

i, are 2 rectangular steel truss spans, each of 525 
feet and 80 feet high. The 3 other spans are canti- 
levers, the cantilever arms being 160 feet each and the 
connecting trusses 212 feet ; the height of the connect- 
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ing trusses is 162 feet from the water surface, and the 
height of the rail on the top 212 feet. The cantilevers 
extending from the river piers are counterbalanced by 
the rectangular trusses, and those on the shore piers 
by inshore arms, each 200 feet long, attached to the 
anchorages. About 15,000 tons of steel and over 6000 
tons of iron were used. The bridge is calculated to 
hold with entire safety 2 continuous trains of 85-ton 
locomotives, eonpane ee whole length of both tracks, 
the ultimate strength of materials being equal to 5 
times this strain. The bridge is intended to furnish 
a short route between the anthracite coal regions of 
Pennsylvania and the manufactories of N a ream 
F. G. M. 

POUJOULAT, Jean JosepH_FRangors (1800- 
1880) French historian, was born at Fare, Jan, 26, 1800. 
He was educated at Aix and went to Paris in 1826 
where he joined Michaud in preparing the History of 
the Crusades. Together they visited the East and 
explored especially Seria. These travels were reported 
in their Co mce d Orient (7 vols., ney 
to which Poujoulat added a romance, La Bedouine (2 
yols., 1835), which was crowned bythe Academy, The 
two historians published also a valuable collection of 
documents relating to French history from the thirteenth 
to the end of the eighteenth century (32 vols. , 1836-38). 
A joint visit to Italy gave opportunity for another 
volume of corres lence, Toscane et Rome (1839). 
After the death of Michaud, Poujoulat issued a new 
edition of his History wich a preliminary sketch of his 
life (6 vols., 1840-48). For the remaining half of his 
life Poujoulat labored alone but with undiminished 
activity. Among his works are Zistotre de Jérusalem 
(2 vols., 1841-42) ; Histoire de Saint Augustin (3 vols., 
1et4), which also was crowned by the a et ; Voyage 
en Algérie (2 vols., 1846); Jistoire de la Revolution 
rangaise (2 vols., 1847); Histoire de France depuis 
1865-67) ; biographies of Cardinal Maury, 
Anpiabo Sibour, ie Ravi a ae —— col- 
ections of essays, literary and political. In 1848 
Poujoulat was elected to the Constituent Assembly, 
and afterwards tu the Legislative Assembly, in 
which he took with the Right, or conservative 
party. Under the Empire he was engaged only in 
terary work, though he published some pamphlets 
on the clerical side of controverted questions. One of 
his latest publications was Les Folies de ce temps en 
matiére de religion (1877). He died at Paris, Jan. 5, 


1880. 

POULTRY. See Fowr. 

POURTALES, Louis Frangots pe, Count (1833- 
1880), naturalist, was born at Neufchatel, Switzerland, 
March 4, 1833. He was educated as a civil-engineer 
and followed Prof. Louis Agassiz to America. e 
served in me . 8. Coast Saree ae Biya 2 =e 
reputation by his papers on the physical geography o 
the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf Stream. He was also 
associated with Agassiz in the study of natural history, 
and in 1873 succeeded him as keeper of the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy at Cambridge, Mass. He 


1814 (4 vols. 


died at Beverly, Mass., July 20, 1880. 
POWDERL , TereNcE VINCENT, labor-organizer, 
was born at Carbondale, Pa., Jan. 22, 1849. His 


parents were Irish Catholic immigrants and had nine 
children. After attending school six years, Terence 
at the age of 13 began to work on a railroad ; at 17 he 
entered a machine-shop and at ]9 removed to Seranton 
where he me a member of the Machinists’ and 
Blacksmiths’ Union. He was soon made secretary of 
the union and so remained till 1880. In 1873, being 
discharged on account of his connection with this 
union, be sought employment in Ohio and at Oil City, 
He was delegate to the International Union at Louis- 
ville in September, 1874, and organized assemblies of 
the Industrial Brotherhood near Pittsburg. Return- 
ing to Scranton he joined the Knights of Labor, and 
was made secusare of the District Assembly. He was 
then foreman in locomotive works, The Grecnback- 
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Labor party enlisted his ies and being nominated 
by it for mayor of Scranton in 1877 he was elected by 
531 majority. He was re-elected in 1878, but declined 
a third term in 1879 when he was made General 
Master Workman of the Knights of Labor at their 
Convention in Chicago. In 1881 he u upon the 
Knights the abolition of the oaths and the removal 
of the obligation of , Which was finally accom- 

lished. In 1886 the Knights had 160 District Assem- 
Pies, 9000 districts, and 730,000 members ; butat the 
convention at Indianapolis in November, 1888, their 
total was admitted to be less than 500,000. The con- 
stitution adopted in 1878 has been revised at nearly 


annual meeting, but Mr. Powderly has been| Fr 


eve 

steantity re-elected, although his health has been im- 
paired by devotion to his work. There has been con- 
siderable opposition to his policy within the order ; the 
disaffected elements have, however, been steadily over- 
ruled, and many have withdrawn on this account. 

POWELL, Basan (1796-1860), an English natural 
philosopher, was born at Stamford Hill, near London, 
Aug. 22, 1796. He graduated at Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. in 1817, and became Savilian professor of geom- 
etry at Oxford in 1827. For many years he was one 
of a small band at Oxford who kept alive the stud 
of physical sciences when they were regarded with 
little favor. In 1850, as a member of the Oxford 
University Commission, he assisted in introducing 
some modifications which gave those sciences a recog- 
nized place in the system of study. He died at London, 
June 11, 1860. Besides purely scientific treatises he 
wrote chiefly on the connection between natural science 
and theology. His principal works are Historical View 
of the Physical and Mathematical Sciences Sasat 

unection of Natural and Divine Truth (1838 
Christianity without Judaism (1857); The Order 
Nature considered in Reference to the Claims of Rev- 
elation (1859). To the Essays and Reviews (1860) 
he contributed an essay **On the Study of the Evi- 
dences of Christianity.’ 

POWELL, Joun Westry, geologist and anthro- 
pologist, was born at Mt. Morris, N. Y., March 24, 
1834. e son of a Methodist Sgt he was in 
early life taken to Wisconsin an Illinois, where he 
received a common school education and became a 
teacher. Being also an ardent student of natural his- 
tory, he gathered specimens for many institutions of 
learning. Meantime he pursued for two years a speci 
course at Oberlin College, Ohio. In his scientific ex- 
cursions he descended the Mississippi River in a skiff, 
and the Ohio in a rowboat. In 1861 he entered the 
Union army as a private but soon rose to a captaincy. 
At the battle of Shiloh he lost his right arm, but on 
his recovery went to the front and was en in the 
Vicksburg and Atlanta conpalaes, becoming major of 
artillery. In 1865 he was made professor of geology 
in the Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Ill., but 
this position was soon exchanged for a similar one in 
the Illinois Normal University. In connection with 
his college work he undertook in 1867 a scientific ex- 
ploration of Colorado Territory. This work obtained 
the attention of the national government, and in 1870 
under the authority of Congress he was en to 
explore the region of the Colorado River and its tribu- 
taries. During these investigations he became inter- 
ested in the ancient cities of the Moquis and entered 
upon ethnological reserches, which have tly affected 
his subsequent career. In 1879 when the various gov- 
ernment surveys of the Territories were consolidated, 
as he had advised, Major Powell was made director 
of the bureau of ethnology. In 1881 he became director 
of the U. 8. Geological Survey. This work he has 
greatly enlarged and mee gee classified, originating 
plans for its prosecution, and employing experts where 
their services were most valuable. Among his reports 
are Exploration of the Colovado River (1874) ; Geology 
of the Uinta Mountains (1876); Lands of the Aru 

egion of the United States (1879); Method of Sur- 


. 


POWELL—PRAIRIE. 


ing the Public Domain; Organization and Plan 
of the U.S Geological Survey. 


1 alone Oi cme ego 
are an ress on i 8 

Wyandotte Government, a study of tribal society. 
Maj. Powell has been president of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Washington since its organization in 
1879, and as such has deliv addresses on Outlines 
of Sociology Poy ; Phi ic Bearings 
hree Methods of ution (1884) ; 
From Savagery to Barbarism ( 

; ; tion of 
in 1886 received 
the degree of P eidelberg University, Ger- 
many, and of LL.D from Harvard University. In 1887 
he was chosen president of the American jation 
for the Advancement of Science. 

_PRAIRIE. This term in the French Jan 
nifies ‘a meadow,” and takes its derivation 
medieval Latin prataria, a variant of the 
Latin pratum, *‘a field.’’ Its application as the name 
of an extended plain dates from the planting of the 
early French settlements in the Mississippi Valley, a 
large part of whose floor is of a true prairie formation. 
Hinge —— looseness about a gw Bee rence 

n gene see Se at 
by nature; but in some of the Southern States a flat 
region of a forest-character is called a ‘timbered 
prairie ;’’ while a treeless plain of the same district is 
called a ‘‘ bald prairie.’’ So in the Gulf States there 
are what are called prairies tremblantes, or ** quakin, 
prairies,’’ the surface of which shakes beneath pei 
of a person crossing them. Here the tough sward may 
support herds of cattle, and the unstable plain may 
even be crossed by lines of railway ; yet it would seem 
that the strata beneath must be of a semi-liquid char- 
acter. But the true and representative prairies are the 
great A own of the upper half of the Mississippi Valley, 
with their extensions northward into Canadian territory, 
and south-westward to the Gulf and the Rio Grande. 
It is usual to discriminate between the prairies and the 
upper plains which skirt the eastern flank of the Rocky 

ountains ; ws the distinction is in the main arbi : 
for no line of demarkation can be drawn between the 
prairies and the high sub-Alpine plain. It is certain 
that very considerable areas of the great prairie-region 
at one time (and that not very remote, from a geologi- 
cal point of view) were lake-beds, or were the basins of 
shallow seas. This is proved by abundant and highly 
characteristic fossil remains. It is possible that, as 
more than one geologist has asserted. the peculiar fine- 
ness of the slowly deposited silt, which has now become 
a soil, is unfavorable to tree-growth. Anotlier view, 
and™a very reasonable one, is, that the prevalence 
of great annual prairie-fires, which, in the dense 
foggage which covers the natural prairie, with 
—_ intensity, has done much to repress forest growth. 

rtain it is that almost the only native arboreal growth 
(and thatof few species) is to be found along the water- 
courses. But at present the prairie fires are limited in 
range and intensity; and almost everywhere belts of 
young native or self-planted forest are seen springing 
up, especially in those regions where the rainfall is 
considerable. des this, in no other part of the 
United States has the planting of forest trees been 


sig- 


undertaken upon so_large a scale as in the prairie- 
regions west of the Mississippi, arboriculture having 
been stimulated by State an Réderal legislation. But 


the final success of much of this tree-planting is still 
undecided. — It is possible that some drought of excep- 
tional length and severity may yet give a great check 
to this matter of pat ting. e climate of the 
prairie-regions, especially towards the mountains on the 
west, has its drawbacks, such as the tremendous vio- 
lence of the winds, the scanty rainfall, and the occa- 
sional intensity of the winter's cold. 


~ PRAYER—PRENTISS. 


As to whether the dryness of the climate is being 
lessened by tree-planting and agriculture, opinions 
differ widely. But the weight of scientific opinion 
is certainly against the idea that the planting of trees 
will very materially increase the fall of rain, although 
the popular view asserts that such an increase has 
pl taken place. ‘That trees by shading the 
soil make the process of evaporation a slow one is 
certain. The extension of agriculture also makes the 
soil more permeable by rains, and thus stores up moist- 
ure in it, and the introduction of great systems of irri- 
gation-canals, such as may be seen in Colorado, tends 
TTS pemenuadeeely Maibinds walk of hk: toon Gale 

comparative mi 0 e ie prairie- 
region sof a p we Ge character, though such tracts 
are not unknown. But most of the prairies have a 
‘* rolling’’ or wavy surface, broken in some parts by 
‘* slonghs’’ or muddy depressions ; in others by coulées, 
or dried-up water-courses, which somewhat resemble 
the wadies of Arabia. Elsewhere there are low ridges 
of sandy or flinty nature, and even considerable areas 
of soft and wind-worn rock, with deep “draws” or 
ravines, which furnish good winter harborage for 
eattle. But these are exceptional. : 

The prairies are great ‘ing region of the 
United States. The varieties o megan agp are fully 
described in Section III. of the article on Forace 
Crops. Two of their most remarkable animals are 
fully described under ANTELOPE, AMERICAN (also called 
Pronghorn) and Bisons (commonly called Buffalo). 


+ also eg ete, (c. w. G.) 
PRAYER. an has always looked up to a su- 
perior power, and has 


ht. its favor or deprecated 
its wnger. That power mi h 


t be considered as resident 
in one God or in many but the most barbarous 
nations have inal the power and bowed before 
it. communication could be had with the divine 
power was instinctive i race. some form o 
worship (however crude) marked every community. 
Part of that worship was prayer, the speaking of the 
jegnns “al to the der gol t took the form of 2 a 
or supplication, was generally accompanied wi 

Revelation has made this instinctive principle a clear 
privilege and duty, and has exhibited its »phical 
connection with man’s position before God. It is thus 
shown to be the expression of the heart’s faith, receiv- 
ing all its value from the truth of that taith, that it 
is not a mere form of nor a mere external 
ritual, but a spiritual action, and that all approaches 
to God without the interest of the heart are abhorrent 
to him. Our Lord, in — disciples to pray, 


gave as the subjects of er *s glory upon the 
earth our own sup by, fongivencs and Aaatekes 
from sin. Under the head of our wile. earth] 
blessings may be considered as appropriate subjects o 
prayer, but the large preponderance of the other pe- 
titions clearly show that earthiy blessings should be 
held in subordination to the spiritual wants of the soul 
and the world. 

Warrant may be found in the Holy Scriptures for 
either extemporaneous or ores prayer in public 
worshi prayer offered vy the church for Peter 
when Re had been seized by Herod (Acts xii. 5) was 
certainly extem eous, W the prayer offered by 
the church on t! 
iv, 24) must have been prepared and learned, or at 
least uttered by a leader and re by the assembly. 
In no other way can we en the words * they 
lifted up their voice to God with one accord and said.” 

The Christian church has used liturgies in all her 
history, but not to the exclusion of extemporaneous 


pePREBLE, Epwarp (1761-1807), 


born on the present site of Portland, Me., Aug. 15, 
1761. His father, Jedidiah Preble (1707-84), was an 


eneral in col- 


early settler of that place, a brigadier- 
i State senator 


onial times, and afterwards a judge an 


deliverance of Peter and John (Acts | 
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‘of Massachusetts. Early in the Revolutionary war 


Edward had sailed in a privateer, and in 1779 he en- 
tered the Massachusetts navy as a midshipman. In 
the Penobscot expedition he was captured and was 
confined in the Jersey prisonship at New York. After 
his liberation he gained distinction by his darmzg cap- 
ture of a British brig at Castine, Me. Peace being de- 
clared he entered the merchant servant, but ia 1799, 
when the navy was reorganized, he was mede lieuten- 
ant. Soon promoted captain, he had comand of the 
frigate Essex (36 guns) sent to protect American com- 
merce in the Kast Indies. In 1803 he was ussigned to 
the command of the fleet sent against Trputi. Arriv- 
ing at Tangiers in October he succeeded 14 averting a 
war with Morocco. In November he )iockaded the 
port of Tripoli. Here lay the captured skip Philadel- 
phia, which was destroyed by the gallant Decatur Feb. 
16, 1804. In August Com. Preble vegan a series of 
attacks on the Tripolitan galleys and yunboats, which 
were protected by batteries on the shure. Though he 
inflicted much womage his own losses were serious, and 
on Sept. 4 a powder-ship intended to destroy the 
enemy's fleet was blown up by « shot from the shore. 
On Sept. 10 Com. Preble was relieved by Com. Bar- 
ron returned to the Unied States. He died at 
Portland Aug. 25, 1807. 

His nephew, Gzorcr Henry Preswx (1816-1885), 
rear-admiral, was the son of Capt. Enoch Preble, an 
was born Feb. 25, 1816. He entered the U. S. navy 
in 1835, served in the Seminole war in 1841, and on 
the coast of Mexico in 1847. While commanding the 
sloop Macedonian in 1854 he was sent to punish the 
Chinese per. and in July and August, 1855, he de- 
stroyed five of their junks. During the civil war he 
was engaged in the blockade of the Gulf coast, assisted 
in the capture of New Orleans, and from 1863 took 

in the South Atlantic blockade, sometimes also 


f Fighting onshore. He attained the rank of rear-ad- 


miral. He died at Brooklyn, Mass., March, 1885. 
His publications were a Genealogy of the Preble Family 
(1868); History of the American Flag (1872; after- 
wards enlarged ; last ed., 1883); and a History of Steam 
Navigation (1884). He contributed the ‘article on 
Fiaa, American, to this work. 

His cousin, Wri1am Pitr PresrE- (1783-1857), 
was a leader of the Democratic party in Maine, and in- 
fluential in framing the State constitution in 1819. 
On the organization of the State government in 1820 
he was made a indge of its Supreme Court, and in 
1829 he went as U. 8. minister to the Netherlands, 

PRENTICE, George Dentson pee jour- 
nalist, was born at Preston, Conn., . 18, 1802. He 
was educated at Brown University, trained for the 
law, but destined to be a newspaper editor. In 1828 
he established a literary paper at Hartford, Conn., in 
which many of his own poems, serious and sentimen- 
tal, pueconls In 1830 he removed to Louisville, Ky., 
and me editor of the Journal, with which his 
name is constantly associated. His bright wit and 
sparkling paragraphs made the paper a daily favorite 
with the people. It formed a connecting link between 
the poetical, aristocratic South and the practical, pro- 

ive West. Prentice was a gallant supporter of 
enry Clay, and a firm opponent of secession. When 
| the civil war came his paper, like the State in which 
he presided, suffered severely. In his later years he 
gave up the ownership of the Journal, though he still 
contributed to its columns. He died at Louisville, 
Jan. 22, 1870. From his writings was collected Pren- 
ticeana, or Wit and Humor in Paragraphs (1860). 
His poems were never collected in a volume, though 
specimens may be found in various works. 

PRENTISS, Gzonar Lewis, Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born at Gorham, Me., May 12, 1816. He 
graduated at Bowdoin College in 1835, and studied 
theology at the Universities of Halle and Berlin. » He 
was pastor of a Congregational church at New Bed- - 
ford, 1845-51, and of a Presbyterian church in New 


York city, 1851-58. He then resi on account of 
ill health, and spent two in Europe. After his 
return he was pastor of the Church of the ct eee 
New York, until 1873, when he became professor o 
pastoral theology in Union Theological Seminary. Be- 
sides sermons he has published memoirs of his brother 
and his wife. 

His wife, Exizanera Payson Prentiss (1818- 
1878), was the daughter of Rev. Edward Payson (g.v.), 
and exhibited the same amiable disposition and fer- 
vent piety. She was born at Portland, Maine, Oct. 
26, 1818, and in early life was a teacher. She was 
married in 1845, and after the early death of her chil- 
dren began to write for publication. After some books 
for children, she gained a wider circle of readers by 
Fred, Maria and She (1868). But the most marked 
product of her pen was Stepping Heavenward (1869), 
which has been translated into several languages. er 
other books were Home at Greylock (1876); Penna- 
quid (1877). She died at Dorset, Vt., Aug. 13, 1878. 

His brother, Serceant Sarra Prentiss (1808- 
1850), noted as an orator, was born at_Portland, Me., 
Sept. 30, 1808. After graduating at Bowdoin College 
in 1826, he went to Mississippi as a teacher, and there 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1829. 
His eloquence gave him success from the start. In 
1832 he moved to Vicksburg and won a suit involving 
title to the most valuable part of the city. The ground 
which he obtained as his fee made him one of the 
wealthiest men of Mississippi. He was elected to 
the State Legislature in 1835, and was Whig candidate 
for Con in 1837. His rival, Col. Claiborne, ob- 
tained the certificate of election, ‘but Prentiss carried 
the contest to Washington, and in support of his claim 
delivered a remarkable speech before the House of 
Representatives. By the casting vote of the Speaker, 
James K. Polk, the case was decided against him. 
Prentiss then returned to Mississippi and entered upon 
an earnest canvass, after which he was returned to 
the House by an_ overwhelming vote. He was, how- 
ever, embarrassed by the financial troubles of 1837, 
and served but one term in Con . After Missis- 
sippi repudiated ber State bonds, Prentiss, who had 
earnestly opposed this action, removed to New Orleans 
in 1845. There he was leader of the bar, and promi- 
nent in philanthropic work. He died at Longwood, 
near Natchez, July 1, 1850. See Memoir of Sergeant 
S. Prentiss, by his brother (2 vols., 1855; new ed., 


1879). 

PRESBYTERIAN eee The nal aa 
PADIA BrirannIca gives not only a 
mga eas full statement of the system of Christian 
ye "Bep.). faith and church government known as 
path Presbyterianism, and a history of its 
progress in Europe, but also an excellent sketch of its 
introduction and growth in America. The latter part 
of the article was prepared by Prof. Charles A, Briggs, 
D.D., and needs only such additions as may bring its 

statements down to the present time. 

“The Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America” is the official title of the largest body hold- 
ing this system of church government, Its present or- 

anization dates from Nov. 12, 1869, when the two 
Fodies which had been known as the ‘‘ Old School” 
and ‘New School’’ since 1837 accepted a plan of 
union “on the doctrinal and ecclesiastical basis of our 
common standards.’’ This reunion was the outcome of 
fraternal maliog, revived and nurtured by joint evan- 
gelistic labors during the civil war, especially in the 
work of the U. 8. Christian Commission (q. v.). The 
strength and tendency of this feeling were | eos ex- 
hibited at St. Louis in 1866, where the two Assemblies 
rticipated in the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
i 1867 a further step was taken when a national Pres- 
byterian convention was held in Philadelphia, over 
which Mr. Geo H. Stuart (q. v.). who had been 
president of the U. 8. Christian Commission, was called 
to preside, Although this convention failed of its 
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der purpose—the organic union of all American 
Presbyteriane—ié was pectin proven movement to- 
wards the reunion accom two years later. The 
outcome of the friendly discussions of the joint con- 
vention needed only to be formulated to be accepted 
by the churches at When this was accomplished 
the popular rejoicing over the reunion was manifested 
in — a memorial fund amounting to $7,883,984. 
This fund was — ennennes in paying church debts 
and building new ¢ es. In 1871 "the Assembly, 
under the leadership of Rev. Dr. James MeCosh, un- 
dertook a scheme of ministerial sustentation for the 
purpose of increasing the salaries of pastors to $1000 
rannum, but in a few years this work was trans- 
erred to the Board of Home Missions, A committee 
on Systematic Beneficence was appointed in 1879, and 
a committee on Temperance in 1881. A Board of Aid 
for colleges and academies was established in 1883. The 
other, Boards through which most of the benevolent 
and missionary work of the church is transacted are 
of older date, as follows: Board of Home Missions, 
organized in 1816 ; Education, 1819 ; Foreign Missions, 
1837 ; Publication, 1838 ; Church Erection, 1844 ; Min- 
isterial Relief, 1855; Freedmen, 1865. 

The reports made to the General Assembly in May, 
1888, for the year preceding, give the following statis- 
tics: Synods, 26; Presbyteries, 202 ; ministers, 5789 ; 
churches, 6543 ; elders, 22,434; deacons, 7210; com: 
municants, 722,071; Sunday- school membership, 
793,442. The receipts for home missions were 
$844,696; foreign missions, $743,495; other general 
objects, $602,441; ministerial relief, $525,555; the 
contributions to the last-named being intended as a 
centennial thank-offering. The total receipts for all 


purposes were $12,817,783. 

‘The Presbyterian Church in the United States” 
is the official title of the body commonly distinguished 
as the Southern Presbyterian Church, being composed 
chiefly of ministers and churches in the Southern States. 
Its organization was effected in 1861, and was due to 
the separation produced by the civil war. It took its 
present name in 1865, and in 1886 celebrated its 
quarter-centennial. The reports made to its General 
Assembly in May, 1888, for the year preceding, gave 
the following statistics Jed ans 13; Presbyteries, 
68; ministers, 1129; churches, 2280; eld 7110; 


deacons, 5228; communicants, 156,249; Sunday- 
school membership, 113,901. The receipts for forei 


missions were $73,389 ; education, $35,226; and the 
total for all pw $1,463,473. 

These two General a distinguished as 
Northern and Southern, established a system of corre- 
spondence in 1882, and in the next year appointed fra- 
ternal delegates to each other. In 1885 they agreed upon 
a joint celebration of the centennial of the original Gen- 
eral Assembly, which was accordingly held with great 
enthusiasm on May 24, 1888, in Philadelphia. The Ad- 
dresses delivered at the several sessions of this celebra- 
tion by distinguished representatives of both churches 
have been published. 

Committees were appointed by both Assemblies in 
1887 to report on the practicability of reunion between 
these bodies eng a common faith and polity, The 
report, however, when presented to the Assemblies, 
emi ot some opposition, especially in the Southern 
church. 

For other Presbyterian churches in America sce their 
respective titles. J. PL. 

RESCOTT, Wrrrtam (1726-1795), colonel, was 
born at Groton, Mass., Feb. 20, 1726. He was of the 
fourth generation from John tt, a native of 
Lincolnshire, England, whosettled at Lancaster, Mass. 
William’s first military service was at the capture of 
Cape Breton in 1754, and_his next in the expedition 
against Acadia in 1756. He had large estates at Pep- 
perell, Mass., and held local offices. In 1774 he was 
appointed colonel of minute-men, and in the followin, 
April he led his regiment to Lexington and then joi 
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the army at Cambridge. On June 16 he was ordered 
to throw up defences on Bunker's Hill, and, though the 
work was deus on Breed’s Hill, the battle that ensued 
is known by the formername. (See BunKER’s Hit.) 
Col. Prescott had the command throughout and was 
one of the last to leave the intrenchments. He resigned 
in 1777, but afterwards joined Gen. Gates’s army as a 
voiunteer and was present at Burgoyne’s surrender. 
He was for many years a member of the Massachusetts 

islature. He died Oct. 13, 1795. 

is brother, OLtveR Prescorr (1731-1804), gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1750 and became a physi- 
cian. In 1776 he was made brigadier-general of militia 
and in 1777 he was elected to the su e€ executive 
council of the State. From 1779 till his death he was 
a judge of probate = ene rew county. He was 
active in suppressin ays’s ion. 

PRESCOTT, Warten (1762-1844), the son of Col. 
William Prescott, was a lawyer, served in the 
Massachusetts Legislature and in the governor's coun- 
cil, and was a delegate to the Hartford Convention of 
1814. Though twice offered a seat on the bench of 
the State Supreme Court he declined, but he served as 
judge of common pleas for Suffolk county. He was 
the father of the historian Witt1am Hicktina Pres- 
corr (1796-1859), for whom see the EncycLoppIa 
Brirannica. 

PRESSENSK, Epmonp Dénovrr pe. a French 
theologian and senator, was born at Paris, Jan. 7, 1824. 
He studied theo at Lausanne under Vinet, and 
also at Halle and in. In 1847 he was ordained 
= of the Evangelical Free Church in the Taitbout 

hapel at Paris prep soon after was made professor in 
the School of Theological Science. He gained 
high reputation as a pulpit orator and soon devoted 
himself mo vp to the advocacy of the entire sepa- 
ration of church and state. In 1863 the University of 
Breslau conferred on him the of D.D. In 1871 
he was elected to the Cham of Deputies, and 
during his five years’ service voted constantly with the 
Repibtican party. In1883he was madea ie wenisee. 
He is a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. Of his 
numerous works may Christianisme dans 

application aux questions sociales (1849); Le Ré- 
i fers siecles de Ul’ Eglise 


son 
eur (1854); Les trois premi 
po oath , 1858-77) ; L’ Eglise et la Revolution | Soon 


ngais (1864); Jésus-Christ, sm temps, sa vie, son 
re (1866); Le Coneile du Vatican (1872); La 
Liberté religieuse en Enrope (1874); Etudes contem- 

ines (1880) ; Les Origmes (1882) ; Variétés morales 


et politiques (1885). He founded the levue chrétienne 
in 1854 and the Bulletin théologique. Several of his 
+ a have been translated into English by Annie 


a 
His wife, Exisz F. 1. pz Pressensé, born in Switzer- 
Jand in 1826, has published several aed stories, 


statesman, was born at Philadelphia, Dec. 27, 1794. 
His father, Francis Preston (1766-1835), was then a 
member of Vi e son studied 


Richmond, but removed to Columbia, 8. C., in| bee 


1822, and two years later was elected to Con 

He was a leading advocate of free trade and rrallifica- 
tion. In the U.S. Senate from 1834 to 1842 he was 
one of the noted orators. His style was ornate and 
his clocution yg In 1845 he was made president 
of South Carolina College, and after filling this position 
with honor for six years he retired on account of ill 
health. He died at Columbia, May 22, 1860. 

His brother, Joun Saurru Presron (1809-1881), was 
educated at Hampden-Sidney College and at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and studied in the Law School of 
H Coll e married a daughter of Gen. 


Wade pide, of South Carolina, in 183) and took 
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part in the nullification moyement. He was amember 
of the South Carolina Legislature from 1848 to 1856, 
and became noted as a speaker. In February, 1861, 
he went as a commissioner to Virginia to urge imme- 
diate secession. His speech before the Virginia Legis- 
lature at that time was his most noted and brilliant 
effort. During the civil war he served first on the 
staff of Gen. Beauregard, taking part in the battle of 
Bull Run, and afterwards was brigadier-general with 
charge of the conscript department. After the war he 
went to Europe, where he remained several years. 
After his return in some notable occasions he delivered 
addresses in which he maintained with vigor and elo- 

ence the right of secession. He died at Columbia, 
Ry C., May 1, 1881. He wasa highly cultivated gentle- 
man and a liberal patron of art. 

JAMES Patron Preston (1774-1843), uncle of the 
pees, was a colonel in the U. S. army and was 
wounded in Canada during the war of 1812. He was 
afterwards governor of Virginia, 1816-19, and State 
senator. Hisson, Wm11AM BALLARD Preston (1805- 
1862), was a lawyer and served in Congress as a Whig. 
He was secretary of the navy under Pres. Taylor and in 
1858 went to France to promote the establishment of 
a Krench line of steamers to Norfolk. He took part 
in the Virginia convention in 1861, at first strongly 
opposing secession, but finally acquiescing. He was 
afterwards a member of the Confederate Senate till 
his death. 

PREVENTION or Crvetty to Anmrars. ‘The 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals,’’ of the State of New York, the first insti- 
tution of its kind ever organized in America, was in- 
corporated by an act of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, April 10, 1866. Its founder 
was Henry Bergh, whose career has been sketched in 
Vol. I. of this work. 

While engaged in his duties as Secretary of the 
American Legation to Russia, 1862-64, he was much 
— at witnessing the brutality of the drivers of the 

ussian conveyances to their animals, and in several 
instances interfered in their behalf. Passing through 
pe on his return homeward, he examined the 
methods of the Royal 8. P. C. A. in London and de- 
termined to found a similar institution in New York. 
after his return home he entered with zeal upon 
his humane work. He at first solicited the support of 
prominent citizens and called a meeting, at which 
officers of the society were elected. Then he applied 
to the State Legislature for the enactment of laws for 
the protection of animals, and also for the igre of a 
charter for the institution. Having secured these, he 
attacked the problem of obtaining for dumb creatures 
a proper degree of consideration for their comfort. At 
first his efforts met with much opposition from the 
eruel and ridicule from the thoughtless. Neverthe- 
less, he persevered, and by continued efforts, in which 
at times he personally arrested offenders, he suc- 
ceeded in winning public commendation for the cause 
to which he had devoted his services. 

In 1871 Louis Bonard, a man of humane and gener- 
ous nature, died, bequeathing his entire fortune to the 
society, which placed it on sound basis financially. 
Since that period numerous other contributions have 
n received by it, and its power for good largely aug- 
mented. The building at the S. E. corner of Fourt 
avenue and T'wenty-second street, in the city of New 
York, was aenatee and altered to adapt it to the 
purposes of the institution, and the wor! 
was proceeded with on a larger scale. . 

Every form of unn pain inflicted upon ani- 
mals comes under its supervision. Dog-fighting, cock- 
fighting, the use of lame, sore, weak, or disabled ani- 
mals, violent beating, or needless abuse of these crea- 
tures, are a few of many kinds of cruelty suppressed 
by it. It has a regularly uniformed force of officers in 
New York city and Brooklyn, branch agencies in many 
counties, and agents in nearly every county in the State 


of reform 
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which are in the United States, all of which have 
adopted its emblem. 

The following table shows, in a condensed form, 
_ has been done during the twenty-two years, 1866- 


Cases proseented in the courts.......0+ 00 se0s 13,850 
Disavled animals temporarily suspended 
POMS WOCK. acide <rcctacer sovanscavceahouce opesvwesoned 35,108 
Horses, disabled past recovery, humanely 
Gastro ye ooo <..0s casace cashes oncegsses suateh pavcncees 24,099 
Disabled horses removed from the streets in 
the ambulauces..........0.0seseesesses sorses senses 4,444 
The aggregate result for the year 1887 was as fol- 
lows : 
Cases prosecuted in the courts.......0.-ses ~ 797 
Disabled animals temporarily suspended 
BS ic eon Starla beeit oat 3,456 
orses, disa recovery, humanely 
destroyed .........: ad asd. sospnbaseut cocenscontuvess 2,546 
Small animals, disabled past recovery, hu- 
Mmanely destroyed .........seesssceee seonevees sence 1,202 
Disabled horses removed from the streets in 
the ambulances ........ secs sone sesesssacsenves 522 
Complaints received and investigated.......... 3,773 


Henry Bergh remained its president from the date of 
its organization until his death, which occurred on 
March 12, 1888. His nephew, Henry Bergh, was 
then chosen to su im. E. B. 

PRICE, Ett Kirk (1797-1884), lawyer, was born 
at East Bradford, Chester co., Pa., July 20, 1797. 
He was descended from Philip Price, one of the Welsh 

uakers who came to Pennsylvania with William 

enn in 1682. He was educated at the Friends’ 
Schoo! at Westtown, and entered on a mercantile 
career, but soon turned to the study of law under 
John Sergeant. Devoting himself chiefly to real es- 
tate practice, he became the most eminent lawyer in 
that branch in Philadelphia. ‘Taught by his experi- 
ence, he prepared for the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
drafts of many important acts regulating the holding 
and transfer of real estate by corporations and individ- 
uals. They tended to promote security of title and 
the welfare of the community by keeping up the im- 
provement of real estate. To him especially was due 
the act of 1854 by which the various districts of the 
county of Philadelphia were consolidated into one city. 
Later labors helped to obtain for that city the land now 
forming Fairmount Park and to secure within it the 
holding of the Centennial Exhibition of 1876. After a 
long, useful, and honored life he died Nov. 15, 1884. 
He published a few legal treatises, the most important 
being The Law of Limitations and Liens against 
Real Estate (1857). 

PRICE, Srekttine (1809-1867), a Confederate gen- 
eral, was born in Prince Edward co., Va., Sept. 14, 
1809. He removed to Missouri in 1830, and after ser- 
vice in the State Legislature was elected to Congress in 
1845. In the Mexican war he led a Missouri regiment 
to New Mexico, and was made brigadier-general an 
military-governor of Chihuahua. He was governor 
of the State of Missouri from 1853 to 1857. He was 
a strong advocate of secession, and presided at the 
State convention of February, 1861. Gov. Claiborne 

. Jackson appointed Price major-general of the State 
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the 
Pre pat retired to Car- 
9000 


ated and | 
Price, marching to 
3000 Union 
inted major-general, and he fought at Pea Rid 
pes Cociath’ Hie balkomatennd of teekenstamment 
Arkansas in 1863-64, and then joined with C. L. 


landigham and other Northern o 


P 
in forming a secret society call 


of this order, and invaded Missouri in September, 


1864, expecting to gather an army of knights as he 
gat n gents hen 


advanced, but his ons were not 
Pegg he reached Jefferson City, he was obli to 
flee, closely pursued by Gens. Pleasonton and i 
After the close of the war Price went to Mexico and 
obtained some favor from the Emperor Maximilian, 
but, on the overthrow of the latter, Price returned to 
St. Louis, and died Sept. 27, 1867. . 
PRIESTS. Prof. W. Robertson Smith, in his arti- 
Sea Vol. XIX ele on Priests in the EncycLopapia 
724 ip. 743 BRITANNICA, prefaces his account of 
Kim. Rep}, the Hebrew priesthood bya | de- 
scription of what yet 
hood of ‘‘ the pure Semites,”’ that is to say, of ‘‘the 
ancient Arabs.’ From what he says the casual reader 
would be likely to infer that we have some authentic 
and independent information —— the practices 
of ‘the ancient Arabs,’’ who lived before the begin- 
ning of Israelite history. Of course the author did 
not intend to convey any such impression. No one 
knows better than he that the alleged facts he pre- 
sents are derived either from literature and traditions 
later than the Mohammedan era—say from leet hun- 
dred to a thousand or more years later than the latest 
Old Testament books—or, by processes of p re- 
mote inference, from incidental notices in earlier litera- 
ture, the Old Testament itself being the most ancient 
and most fruitful source of these notices. Evidently, 
therefore, whatever the value of these views as to the 
 shageng ie of the early Semites may be, they can 
ave no very great weight as evidence concerning the 
Old Testament priesthood. pecially, they have not 
sufficient weight to entitle them to be preferred, 
when they come into conflict with reputable testimony. 
A man who takes a different view of the Old Testa- 
ment priesthood would make a correspondingly differ- 
ent construction of what information there is concern- 
ing the primitive Semitic ideas of priesthood. 

f. Smith probably would not claim that his ac- 
count of the*matter can possibly be made to with 
most of the Biblical statements concerning it. Sup- 
pose we reconstruct the Hexateuch on the plan pro- 
posed by his school, distributing its contents over sev- 
eral centuries, and then reconstruct the history of 


Israel to make it fit the reco Hexateuch, even 
then the Biblical statements concerning the priests 
cannot be interpreted so as to agree with his views; 


the only course open to an advocate of those views is 
to accept such items of the evidence as agree with his 
conclusions, and reject the rest. The Biblical ac- 
count of the priests of Israel is entirely different from 
his account, and is in every way cred: It has su- 
pernatural elements, which are to be dealt with pre- 
cisely as we deal with supernatural factors anywhere ; 
but, considered as a historical account, it is contra- 


d_ dicted by nothing in philology, or in authentic tradi- 


tion, or in what we know by experience as to the laws 
of religious phenomena among men. 

The Hexateuchal records inform us that Israel had 
priests before the giving of the law at Sinai, and the 
setting apart of Reson and the Levites for sacred 
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PRIESTS. 


ministry (Ex. xix. 22, 24). They also mention Egyp- 
tian, Palestinian, and Midianite priests, with wicca 
Israel came into contact in the pre-Sinaitic times (Gen. 
xli. 45, 50; xlvi. 20; xlvii. 22, 26; xiv.18; Ex. i. 16; 
iii. 1; xviii. 1). It is well known that the Egyptian 
priests were not mere keepers of shrines, but media- 
tors by sacrifices between men and the gods. Among 
the few items mentioned concerning Jethro the priest 
is his taking ‘‘a burnt offcring,”’ in addition to the sac- 
rificial feast he made for Moses and the elders of 
Tsrael (Ex. xviii. 12). Isracl at that time had a 
national burnt offering, and a ritual of the sprinkling 
of blood (Ex. x. 25; xxiv. 5, 6,8; ef. Heb. ix. 19) 
Israel was then familiar with the idea of a priesthood, 
as that of men set apart, having peculiar relations re- 
spectively with God, and with other men (Ex. xix. 5, 
6) From these facts, from the elaborate account in 
um. iii. 

stead of the first-born, and from the pains taken in 
the popular legislation in Deuteronomy to define the 
priests there mentioned as ‘* the Levite priests’’ (just 
as if, otherwise, some one might understand that non- 
sme os _ meant), it is a highly or in- 
erence (not, perhaps, a inference) that these 
writers meant to | nghathe ware that the priests of 
Israel, when they came out of Egypt, were ‘the first- 
born,’’ and that the Sinaitic legislation superseded 
this priesthood by that of the tribe of Levi. But 
whether this view or some other be taken, in any case 


the early Israelite priests are not mere shrine-keepers, | la 


but have a genuine mediatorial priesthood. ? 

In the so-called priest-code agra * the priests, 
the sons of Aaron,” are sharply distinguished from 
the Levites; but in most of the passages where this 
distinction is defined, ‘*the sons of Aaron’ are simply 
his four sons, whose names are mentioned. That is 
to say, er ee —_ of a a er oe os 

riests, according to the prevailing, perhay e exclu- 
live of the priest-code, are Aaron, Hleasar, Itha- 
eek, an; the last year of the wandering, Phinehas, 

and no others, save that the term ‘priest’ is also 
applied to future descendants of Aaron, as well as to 
eens then living (Ex. xxviii. 1, 3, 4, 41; xxx. 30; 
xxix. 29, 30; Lev. vi. 15 [22]; Num. xviii. 1-7 ; xxvi. 
1, 2; xxvii. 2,19, and scores of other places). Occa- 

ly in these writings the terms ‘‘ the great priest,”’ 
or the ‘‘anointed priest’’ are used to distinguish the 
person who, later, was known as the high-priest (Lev. 
xxi. 10; Num. xxxyv. 25, 28; Lev. iv. 3,5, 16; vi. 15 
[22}), but ordinarily the simple term *‘ priest ”’ is used 
1 The especial functions of the priesthood are 
those of mediation and atonement, in connection with 
the sacrifices and the holy of holies. distinction 
from this the Levites had ministrations, external and 
internal, in the care of the sanctuary, and were the 
assistants of the priests. 

Doubtless the laws of the priest-code.assign to the 
priests of the times of Moses a vastly greater number 
of duties than it was possible for three men personally 
toperfurm. It matters not how we sup that the 
writer of these laws intended us to understand this, 

* whether, that Aaron had other sons and grandsons 
besides Kleazar and Ithamar, acting as priests, or 
whether a body of Levites performed priestly ne- 
tions under the name ‘‘sons of Aaron,” though not 
lineally descended from him, or whether it was under- 
stood that he and his two sons were to do their work 

by deputy, or whether we adopt some other 
derstanding of the matter; in any case the term 
sot, a the priest-code, is ordinarily used either to 
losers the person who, later, was known as high- 
priest. or to describe him and a very limited number 
of sacerdotal chiefs, associated with him. 

From this point of view the alleged contradiction of 
usage between the priest-code and Deuteronomy van- 
ishes. Deuteronomy and Joshua use the term ‘‘the 
or precisely as it is often used in the peers. 

denote the priest of the time, Deut. x. 6; 
Vou. IV.—@ ‘ 


: viii, 5-22, of the taking of the Levites in-| called 
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xvii. 12; xxvi. 3,4; Josh. xiv. 1; xvii. 4; xix. 51; 


xxi. 1, 4, 13; xxii. 13, 30, 31, 32 (once ‘‘the greut 
oma ’ Josh. xx. 6, from Num. xxxv.). Apparently, 
owever (the point is disputed), these ks also cal 


all Levites priests, insisting mainly on the distinction 
between a Levite priesthood, and a non-Levite, Deut. 
xvii. 9,18; xviii. 1-3; xxi. 5; xxiv. 8; xxvii. 9; 
xxxi. 9; Josh. iii. 3, 6, 8, ete. The Levite priests 
cepa! mentioned in these books are those who 

ave charge of the ark, and the other furniture of the 
sanctuary, and of its internal services; these functions 
the priest-code assigns to the Kohathite family of Le- 
vites, the family to which Aaron belonged. Naturally, 
the books of Deuteronomy and Joshua never use the 
term *‘sons of Aaron’’ todenote Eleazar and Ithamar ; 
indeed, they use this term only in one age (Josh. 
xxi. 4, 10, 13, 19). Here the sons of Aaron are also 
riests, and comprise-so large a section of the 
Kohathite Levitical family that they receive 13 cities, 
while the remaining Kohathites receive only 10, the 
other two great Levitical families receiving respec- 
rey 13 and 12. Whether we suppose that the 
li descendants of Aaron had now become as 
numerous as these proportions would indicate, or 
suppose that these ‘‘sons of Aaron”’ were so called 
from their habitual functions rather than from 
their ntage, in Ud case, the representations of 
these books are capable of being understood in such 
a sense that they perfectly agree with the priest-code 


ws. 
Thus understood, the state of the Israelitish priest- 
hood, at the beginning of the period of the judges, 
was about as follows: There was the high-priest 
Phinehas, resident in Shiloh, the ordinary seat of the 
tabernacle and the ark; with him were as many 
Aaronite priests and other Levites as were needed for 
service ; the corps of service was changing, however, 
some Levites constantly coming in from their homes, 
and others returning to their homes; the great body 
of the Aaronite P owe: the Kohathites, the other 
Levites, and the Gibeonite sanctuary servants dwelt in 
their respective cities in the various parts of the coun- 
try, or sojourned where they saw fit. 

Are representations contradicted by the other 
accounts of the times of the Judges and of David? 
The statement that ‘‘the priest,’’ in the narrative of 
Eli's time, ‘‘is always in the singular’’ is incorrect 
(1 Sam. ii. 13, the Hebrew, and i. 3). The statement 
that ‘‘ Hophni and Phinehas are not called priests’’ is 
also incorrect (i. 3). The statement that they “‘ bore 
the ark’’ has no ground in anything said in 1 Sam. The 
fact is that the term ‘‘ priest” is here used just as in the 
pri ie and Deuteronomy and Joshua, sometimes 
to denote the chief priest, and sometimes to denote - 
subordinate priests. The assertion that ‘the priest 
of Shiloh. . . sits enthroned by the doorway, preserving 
decorum among the worshippers,’ instead of minis- 
tering at the altar, is an instance of purely imaginary 
exegesis. The statement, ‘‘ Wherever there was a 
temple there was an oracle, a kind of sacred lot,... 
which could be drawn only where there was an ‘ephod,’ 
and a priest’’ includes iculars not found in 1 Sam. 
xiv. 18, 41, Sept.; xxiii. 6 seg., the passages on which 
it is he statement from Ex. xxxiii. 7 seq. 
that ‘* Moses was the priest and Joshua the sedituus ”” 
of a tent-temple in the wilderness, has no foundation 
either in that passage or elsewhere. ‘To infer that the 
priest *‘is not the minister of an altar’’ from such in- 
stances as 1 Sam. xiv. 34, 2 Sam. xxiii. 16, 17— 
instances that have nothing to do with either priest or 
altar—is inconsequent reasoning. When one says ‘‘ It 
is not clear from 1 Sam. ii. 15 whether even at Shiloh 
the priests had anything to do with sacrifice,’ he 
ignores the apparently clear fact that in that passage 
the worshippers complain of the priests for violating 
the precept, Lev. vii. 28-34, that the priests’ portion 
was due after the burning of the fat. Moreover, in 1 
Sani. ii. 28, and elsewhere in the writings conn 
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with this period, the relations of the priests to the 
altar are distinctly affirmed. a 

Further, the assertion that “ priesthood was not yet 
tied to one family,’’ but that there were then in Israel 
many different priesthoods of different families, min- 
istering at various sanctuaries, and all counted as 
equally the legitimate priests of Jehovah, is in contra- 
diction with 1 Sam. 1i. 27, and with all the account 
that is given of the priests mentioned in the Books of 
Samuel, as being the descendants of either Eleazar or 
Ithamar, the sons of Aaron. The Hebrew text says, 
not that “*The temple at Shiloh . . . was the lineal de- 
scendant of the Mosaic sanctuary, .. . and its priests 
claimed kin with Moses himself,’ but that the Mosaic 
sanctuary either was itself the temple at Shiloh, or 
was there at the temple, 1 Sam. ii. 22; that its priests 
claimed kin with Moses appears in no other way than 
by their claiming descent from Aaron. The assertion 
that ‘this sanctuary was hardly visited from beyond 
Mount Ephraim "’ does not agree with the statements 
in the narrative, 1 Sam. ii. 14, 22, 24, 28, iii. 20, ete., 
to the effect that ‘‘all Israel’’ came up thither. 

Evidently, the ge nage of Micah’s son, Jud. xvii., 
is not recognized by the writer of Judges as legal. No 
more is the priesthood of Jonathan, Jud. xviii, 
although the facts in the case show that the priestl 
character of the tribe of Levi was then reco iseil. 
We have no information as to the descent of Eleazar, 
1 Sam. vii. 1, and no intimation that his consecration 
to be keeper of the ark was regarded as giving him 
the character of a priest. The priesthood of David's 
sons, 2 Sam. viii. 18, is best understood as an irregu- 
jarity of the same nature with the contemporary 
attempt to carry the ark on a cart, instead of on the 
shoulders of men. (See paragraph on ‘David's 
Period of Rest’’ in article IsRAEL). 

If it is fair to infer from Deut. xxxiii. 8-10 that 
**the ritual functions of the priesthood still appear as 
secondary to that of declaring the sentence of God,”’ 
it is equally fair to draw the same inference from the 
yet more ager nga 5° in Malachi ii. 5-8. ~ That is, 
this double function of the — belongs equally to 
the latest times of the Old Testament, and to the 
times when Deut. xxxiii. was written. The fact is 
that the Old Testament attributes it to the priests of 
Israel of every date. And at all dates the function 
of the priests in regard to the law differs from that of 
the prophets ; the priest administered and interpreted 
the or that the rig oem brought from Jehovah. 

In fine, the Old Testament account of the priest- 
hood of Aaron and Levi is that it was organized in the 
time of Moses; that from the death of Joshua to the 
later years of David it maintained its succession, 
though in those troubled times it was largely shorn of 
its dignity, and often compelled to share the field with 
illegitimate rival priesthoods ; that it suddenly rose to 
magnificence with the quick blossoming out of Israelite 
greatness that marked the times following David's 
conquests; that from the death of Solomon to the 
Babylonish exile it was maintained in Judah, but with 
times of decline and times of revival, according to the 
characters and circumstances of the various kings ; 
that it was preserved through the exile, and resto 
in the times of the second temple ; that it underwent 
reorganizations, with changes more or less marked, in 
the times of David, and again after the exile. e 
view of the matter that represents the priesthood as a 
gradual growth in the times later than the judges, 
through the consolidating of the shrine-keepers of the 
various high places, attaining its distinctive character 
only in the xilic times, is a view that makes 
more difficulties than it solves, besides being contra- 
dictory to the only sources of information we have on 
the pores (w. J. wel 
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York city, who wrote 
is father, 
1856), 


several Revolutionary 

Rey. Nathaniel Scudder Prime 

was an able preacher and teacher. Trenzeus 

graduated os Wilkens ee 1829, studied theology 
the Presb 


(1785- 


at Princeton, and entered yterian ministry 
in 1833. He had pastoral charges at Ballston S 
and Mattawan, but in 1840 was sompenes et ill health 
to relinquish preaching. He then e editor of 
the New Yorle Observer, which by his able manage- 
ment was rendered one of the most successful religious 
newspapers. Dr. Prime's visits to Europe and the 
East in 1853, 1866, and 1876 were narrated in his 
paper, and these letters afterwards published in vol- 
umes. His personal connection with the religious move- 
ments of his time gave variety and_freshness to his 
writings. He took a prominent in the organiza- 
tion and various meetings of the Evangelical Alliance. 
About fifty volumes are attributed to his pen. Amon 
these, besides his books of travel, the three series o 
Trenceus Letters are the most attractive. The third 
series, published humously, is chiefly autobio- 
Papen He had a plac 9 biographies of Rev. 
icholas Murray, known as Kirwan i862) and of 
Samuel F. B. Morse (1875). His most widely cireu- 
lated volume was 7'he Power of (1859), which 
ve the history of the Fulton street Prayer Meeting in 
ew York. He published three later books on the 
same subject, the last being Prayer and its Answer 
1882). He died on July 18, 1885, at Manchester, 

t., whither he had gone on a vacation journey. 

His brother, Wiutam Cowper Prime, was born 
at Cambridge, N. Y., Oct. 31, 1825. He uated 
at Princeton Coll in J843 and became a lawyer in 
New York city. e was a ed contributor to the 
newspapers and was editor of the New York Journal 
of Commerce for many years. Much of his leisure 
was devoted to numismatics and ceramics.. He has 
published Zhe Old Hise by the River (1853) ; Boat- 
Life in and Nubia (1857) ; Tent-Infein foly 
Land (1857); Coins, Medals and Seals (1860) ; I go- ~ 
ae (1873) ; and a ss Pj wire Ags work on 


ery and Porcelain. He has ublished mono- 
graphs on the hymn O Mother dear, Jerusalem (1865) 
and on the Holy Cross (1877). is valuable cera- 


mic collection has been presented to Princeton College. 
Another brother, Epwarp Dorr Grirrin Prime, 
was born at Cambridge N. Y., Nov. 2, 1814. He 
uated at Union College in 1832 and at Princeton 
heological Seminary in 1838. He was pastor of a 
Presbyterian church at Seotchtown, N. Y., 1839-51. 
He had charge of the American chapel at Rome in 
1854-55, and.then returned to New York to assist in 
editing the New York Observer. In 1865 he became 
also one of its proprietors. _ He has published Around 
the World (1871) and Forty Years in the Turlcish Empire 
1875), the last being a biography of Rev. William 


oodell. 

PRIMROSE (Lat. prima rosa, the first rose), a 
handsome flowering shrub, genus Primu reely 
Euro in habitat, 5 species growing wild in Great 
Britain. Different speci y the common 


species are known 
names of Primrose, Eaeetin and Oslip, the European 
Fastern 


P. grandiflora being the typical primrose. The 
United States ene at two species of the genus. One 
of these, P. farinosa, the bird's-eye primrose, is also 
a native of England and other parts of Euro It is 
distinguished by a white mealiness on the underside of 
the leaves, the flower stems, and the calyx, the flowers 
being of a pale lilac color with yellow centre. Itis a 
rare ae. ound on the northern borders of the States. 
Another rare species, 2 mistassinica, occurs from 
Maine to Wisconsin along the lake shores. It is a 
pretty little species bearing from 1 to 8 fresh-colored 
owers on a stem 2 to 6 inches high. Several other 
species occur in the far West, the most important being 
. Parryi, found originally on Pike’s Peak, and on 
t is 
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being very large and of the richest purple hue. Un- 
fort y its native habitat, on the banks of streams 


fed with ice-cold waters from melting snows, unfits it 
for warmer situations, and it does not yield kindly to 
cultivation. The American Cowslip, Dodecatheon 
Meadia, one of our most beautiful wild flowers, be- 
longs to another genus of the same family. It is found 
in w from Pennsylvania to Wisconsin and south- 
y, and bears a gracefully drooping cluster of pale 
urple flowers. The beautiful garden flowers called 
Polssatheas and Auricula are results of cultivation of 
species of the primrose genus. 
PRINCETON CO GE. See New 
CoLiecE or, and TaeoLogicaL SEMINARIES. 
PRINCIPAL AND AGENT. Agency is founded 
upon a contract, either express or implied, by which 
one of the parties confides to the other the management 
of some business to be transacted in his name or on 
his account, and by which the other assumes to do the 
business, and to render an account of it. The authority 
may be by or writing, or verbal merely. The 
agency may be inferred from the relation of the par- 
ties and the nature of the employment, without proof 
of any express ppccwanent. If the agent is to con- 
vey or complete the conveyance of land or interests 
therein, however, the appointment must be in writing. 
The agency must be previously given or subsequently 
adopted. Acquiescence in the assumed authority of 
another when his acts are known to the principal 
is av preg to an express authority. Thus has been 
held that if a confidential clerk has been accustomed 
to draw checks for his principal, and has occasionally 
been permitted to endorse for him, the jury would be 
warranted to infer a general authority to endorse. 

_An agent in with general powers must exer- 
cise a sound discretion, and he has all the implied pow- 
ers which are within the scope of the employment. If 
his powers are limited, he must strictly follow them : 
he cannot have an adverse interest or employment, 
as to represent both buyer and seller. If an agent ex- 
eeeds his powers, his principal is not liable on the eon- 
tract except so far as the agent was authorized to go. 
If the agree executes his commission in part only, the 
principal is liable in some cases, as if the agent was 
empowered to buy a farm of fifty acres and he bought 
one of forty acres, corresponding to the directions as 

ly as possible. The acts of a general agent, with 
power to transact all the principal's business of a par- 
ticular kind, or at a particular place, will bind the 
principal so long as the —_ keeps within the general 
scope of his authority, though he may act contrary to 
private instructions. ‘But an t appointed for a 
epic pu , with limited power, cannot bind 
his principal if he exceeds that power. Any one deal- 
ing with such an agent does so at his peril, when the 
agent passes the precise limits of his power; as where 
C, a holder of a bill of exchange, desired A to get it 
discounted, but refused to endorse it, and A procured 
B's endorsement to it, it was held that © was not 
bound, A being 4 sp: agent with limited authority, 
not to endorse the bill. The presumption of an author- 
ity to sell is inferred in some cases from the nature of 
reay sectanna) of the Lore ne oy -entahy mcs 

vy a merchant with goods, principal wo 

bound by a sale of them. A factor, who buys or sells 
on commission, may sell on credit if the e of the 
trade is such, provided he be not restrained by his in- 
structions, does not give an unreasonably extended 
credit, and uses due diligence to ascertain the solvency of 
the purchaser. He cannot sell on credit, however, 
w such is not the usage, as in a sale of stock. A 
note taken in this way bo factor belongs to the prin- 
cipal, even if the factor has sold without disclosing his 
principal. Should the factor fail, the note would not 
pass to his assignees upon the doctrine that the prin- 
cipal may follow his goods or the proceeds into the 
hands of the agent or of his legal representatives or 
assignees, 7 
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The sale by an agent on what isknown as a Del Cre- 
commission, @. é., on credit at his own risk, for an 
additional premium, has generally been held to sub- 
stitute the agent’s liability to the principal for that of 
the purchaser. 

A factor cannot pledge the goods of his principal for 
his own debt. In such ease the principal may look to 
the pledgee for the goods: there is an exception to this 
rule, however, in the case of negotiable paper, unless 
notice of the fraud or want of title can be brought 
home to the endorsee. 

Where an agent is duly constituted, and names his 

rincipal, and contracts in his name, without exceeding 
bia authority, the principal becomes responsible: the 
agent is personally liable only when the principal is 
not known, or where there is no responsible principal, 
or where the agent undertaxes in his own name, or ex- 

s his power. If the agent buys in his own name, 
but for the benefit of the principal, without disclosin 
his name, both are bound, provided the gouds reach 
the principal, or the agent acted in the business in- 
trusted to him and within his power. If the authority 
of the agent be coupled with an interest in the prop- 
erty, he may sellin hisown name and be personally liable, 
e. g., the ease of a master of a ship, or a mortgagee. It 
has been generally held that an agent cannot be sued 
on a written contract binding the principal only, made 
by the agent without authority. Where goods have 
been sold by a factor, the owner may call upon the pur- 
chaser for the price before payment to the factor, and 
a payment to the factor after notice from the owner not 
to pay would not prejudice the rights of the owner. 
Where a party dealing with an agent, knowing him to 
be such, elects to make the agent his debtor, he re- 
leases the principal. It has been A ergs held that an 
agent, making acontract on behalf of a government, is 
not responsible himself, though by the terms of the 
contract he might be if it were private : the presump- 
tion in such case is that the party who deals with a 
public agent relies on the faith and standing of 
the government. 

‘The general principle is that an agent is liable to third 

rsons for acts of misfeasance and positive wrong ; but 

or mere non-feasance and negligence in the course of 
his employment, he is answerable only to his principal, 
and the principal is answerable to the third party. 

_ Since ageney is generally a personal trust, the prin- 

cipal employing the pe from the opinion which he 
has of his personal skill and integrity, the latter cannot 
as a general thing delegate the confidence reposed in 
him to another. In some cases, however, a usage of 
trade has been held to authorize an agent to employ a 
broker. 
A factor has a lien on the goods of his principal in 
his ion, or on the proceeds if he has sold the 
goods, for his charges and commissions. In like man- 
ner attorneys, bankers, etc., have a lien on the papers 
of their clients for the amount of their charges. 

The authority of the agent may terminate (1) by his 
death ; this results from the personal nature of the trust; 
(2) by the principal s revocation, in which case the agent 
must immediately be notified : all acts of the agent un- 
der the agency previous to notification are binding on 
the principal: so also if the agent had concealed the 
fact of notification, and the public had no means of 
knowing of it ; (3) by a change in the state or condition 
of the principal, as by his bankruptcy, or lunacy, or the 
marriage of a feme sole princi a td) by the death of 
the principal : under the civil law the acts of an agent, 
done bona fide, after the death of the principal, but 
before notice of it, bind his representatives. In Eng- 
land and America, however, it has generally been held 
that the death of the principal is an instantaneous and 
absolute revocation of the agent’s authority, unless the 
agent's power be coupled with an interest, —(r. R.) 

PRINTING. See Typocrapny. 

PRISON DISCIPLINE. Prisons are as old as 
history. Eighteen centuries before the Christian era 
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. common on the Nile many centuries 
Na Ret} 766 ‘before. In Chinese annals prisons are 


mentioned a thousand years before 
the time of Joseph, and doubtless they have been 
a necessity wherever an organized government has 
been maintained. : 

Prior to the present century, however, prison man- 
agement with rare exceptions seems to have been 
little else than organi cruelty. The founder of 
Christianity had taught that mercy to prisoners was 
a sign of his coming, and had inculcated the remem- 

of prisoners as brethren in bonds, but yet 
in the practical administration of prisons the hearts 
of rulers seem to have been hardened, and darkness 
reigned supreme. It is true the church did some- 
thing, and under Constantine and succeeding Christian 
“emperors the bishops were authorized to visit prisons 
with a view to their amelioration, and under Theo- 
dosius IL. and Justinian, criminal codes were some- 
what improved, but the results were not and 
prison reform as a continuous entity had no abiding- 
place upon the earth until the beginning of the 
present century. 

When we remember that through the Christian cen- 
turies the typical prisons were the Mamertine at Rome, 
the Tower in London, the Bastille in France, the if ell 
berg in Austria, the Plombs of Venice, and the dun- 
— of the Inquisition, we may rest assured that the 

orrors of prisons, inal] ages, cannot well beexaggerated. 
The dark ages of prisons were very dark, and their 
annals are an interesting and instructive study, but the 
purview of this article is modern and local rather than 
ancient or general, and will be confined almost entirely 
to the United States of America. The history and man- 
——— of prisons in Europe and other countries of 
the Eastern Hemisphere have been fully and clearly beat 
sented in the ENcycLopzp1A Brrrannica, which 
should be consulted by those who desire additional 
information upon this topic. 

enology as a practical science, and a positive force 

in the world, in the main, had its origin with John 
Howard. As Paul was the apostle of Christianity to 
the Gentiles, so Howard was the apostle of prison re- 
form to modern nations. As Paul was converted by 
special revelation on his way to Damascus, so Howard 
was converted by the revelations of Bedford gaol. 
Both served the same master, and both died as martyrs 
Paul in the Mamertine prison at Rome, and How 
in a lazaretto at Kherson, near the Black Sea. 

The investigations and revelations of Howard at- 
tracted attention in all civilized countries, but curiously 
the fruition of his work, to any large extent, began in 
America. Howard began his work in 1773, and his 
first report was wade in 1774. On Feb. 2, 1776, the 
first Prison Reform Association in the world was or- 
ganized in Philadelphia. It was called ‘*'The Phila- 
delphia Society for Assisting Distressed Prisoners ;”’ 
but in September of the following year the British 
army entered this city, and the society was dissolved. 

Ten years later, May 8, 1787, peace being restored, 
the society was reorganized, and has continued its 
beneficent work until the present. 

The fact that over one hundred prominent men of 
Philadelphia (among whom were Benjamin Rush and 
Benjamin Franklin) signed the original constitution of 
the society on the day of its adoption indicates the 


aroused condition of public sentiment at the time, and | clo 


enables us to understand the reasons for the rapid prog- 
ress made in the amelioration of the pa Sg 

Pennsylvania, and in the improvement of prisons. 
The impelling motive of the society is indicated in the 
closing L ppegn as of its first a to the community 
for funds to carry on its work: “To a people pro- 
fessing Christianity it will be sufficient only to mention 
that acts of charity to the miserable tenantsof prisons 
are upon record amongst the first Christian duties. 


laws of | El 
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From ladies therefore whom Heaven has blessed with 
uence & e 0 
Wied e obligations ot butane 


is not reco in the world’s binge 

which took place in the penal code of Pennsylva- 
nia during eighteen years immediately succeed- 
ing the Declaration of Independence. When the Rev- 
olution commenced, a score of crimes were 
capital. High treason, petit treason, murder, robbery, 
burglary, rape, sodomy, malicious maiming, man- 
slaughter by stabbing, witchcraft, arson, and a second 
conviction of any crime except larceny, counterfeiting, 
or passing counterfeit money or bills of credit, coun- 
terfeit gold or silver coin, were all punishable with 
death ; but by 1794 such progress had been made that 
it was ordained that no crime should be punished with 
death except murder in the first degree. 

The Pennsylvania society began its work on the very 
day of its organization by securing the ofa 

risoner held in violation of law and followed it up 
ty persistent and continuous efforts fora more humane 

ministration of prisons. The city prison of Phila- 

delphia secured special attention, and the society pro- 
tested — its abuses in vigorous language : (1) that 
the clothing of the prisoners was insufficient ; (2) that 
the daily allowance to prisoners committed trial 
was only half of a four-penny loaf, while those de- 
tained as witnesses had no allowance at all ; (3) no pro- 
vision was made for decent lodging, the inmates of the 
gaol lying indiscriminately upon the floor, unless su 
plied with something better | their friends; (4) 
indiscriminate intermingling of criminals, untried pris- 
oners, and debtors was another monstrous abuse, 
led in many instances to the conversion of debtors and 
innocent parties into criminals; (5) that nts were 
allowed } hata their children — them in gaol, _ 
young offenders were to the corrupting influ- 
ences of association with confirmed and reckless vil- 
lains ; (6) it was presented as a radical evil that a large 
proportion of prisoners were unemployed ; and further 
it was maintained that labor, even in the public streets, 
was preferable to sheer idleness within the walls, 

In view of these considerations the society recom- 
mended ‘‘ The classification of prisoners, and as far 
as possible individual reformation with labor in seclu- 
sion, and the interdiction of all intoxicating drinks.” 
And so energetically were these points p’ upon 
the Legislature that on April 5, 1790, an act was passed 
to reform the penal code of the State. By this act the 
principle of separation was so far as “* hard- 
ened and atrocious’’ offenders were concerned, and in- 
toxicating drinks were entirely prohibited. In 1794 
this act was amended so as to require the separation 
and seclusion of ail convicts, and, as has already been 
stated, the death penalty was abolished in all cases ex- 
cept for murder. 

e society did not stop here, for we find them in 
1796 pressing upon the Legislature the abolition of ex- 
acting fees as a condition of liberation from imprison- 
ment. Also the subjection of prisoners to the pillory, 
the whipping-post, the branding-iron, and cropping, 
together with exposure to the and taunts of the 
rabble with external marks of degradation such as the 
and chain n the neck or leg. When we re- 
member that all these occurred twenty years before 
iza Fry exposed the horrors of Newgate in 
London, and nearly thirty ag before remedial legis- 
lation was obtained from the British Parliament, it is 
apparent that the State of Pennsylvania was in ad- 
vance of all other civilized countries in the matter of 

rison 
: As the years went on additional improvements were 
secured in the criminal laws of Penusylvania, until at 
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last the greatest advance in prison reform, which had 
yet been made in the world: was obtained by the crea- 
tion and completion of the Kastern Penitentiary at 
Philadelphia, which was opened on Oct. 25, 1829. 
This prison soon became famous, and at atten- 
tion in all civilized countries, and imitation in many ; 
and even now, after a lapse of sixty years, it ranks as 
one of the best managed prisons in the world. 

The system of cellular separation, or, as it is more 

rally called, solitary confinement of prisoners, was 
re for the first time put into operation as an entirety, 
and has since been known in ical science as the 
** Pennsylvania System.’’ The entire and permanent 
separation of prisoners under sentence, as required by 
the Pennsylvania system, is not now generally ap- 
proved by penologists, and has been abandoned in all 
other convict-prisons in the United States, and largely 
in other countries, but for prisoners awaiting trial, and 
for brief periods after sentence as an initiatory stage 
of prison discipline, it is almost universally considered 
desirable by penologists. 

At Philadelphia the system is no longer enforced in 
its — strictness, and prisoners are brought into 
Sepia goer contact with prison o ran hg : ie 
in li prisoners, as to obviate iy the evils of 

ire isolation. i also, where the system 

was adopted in all convict-pri the severity of con- 

i n largely relaxed, and such 

introd hae to recall the 

penologists, to a certain 

extent to cause a reaction of opinion in its favor, at 
least in a modified form. 

The first prison in America to follow the example of 
Philadelphia was that at Auburn, N. Y., which 

od the Pennsylvania system in 1830, but, unlike 

the prison at Philadelphia, no employment. was pro- 
vided and in fact the cells were not of a size to per- 
mit such employment, and the result was the early 
abandonment of the system. In its place labor in asso- 
ciation, by day, was for risoners, and 
cellular confinement at night. is soon be- 
nown as the Auburn or congregate system, and 


Aside from these two systems only one other has 

operated to any large extent in the United States, 
that is known as the lease system, which was 
from necessivy rather than choice in nearly 
the South immediately after the war 


N State except Nebraska. Upon the libera- 
tion of 4,000,900 slaves there came such a sudden and 
saa arende of prisoners, convicted of felonies, that 
. Sufficient room for their confinement could not be found 

in ne Jen sre therefore, “A oe ih eneag = 

econom ex or gettin of them, the 
were leased out to the highest bidders for the term o 
their sentences. The were to have the entire 
control of the prisoners under certain restrictions as 
to care and management, and for the privileges thus 
secured they were to maintain the prisoners, and pay 
the State a stipulated price per CT ey 

This system, in reality, is a modified form of slavery, 
but of necessity is far more erous and cruel than 
unlimited slavery, with that personal ownership in the 
master which makes him interested in the preserva- 
tion of his property. In the nature of things it can- 
not last long in any civilized country, and is now rap- 
idly passing away. In fact, the only Southern States 
in which no legislative action has yet been taken for 
the extinction of the lease system are Georgia, Florida, 


rebellion, but which does not exist in any | classes 
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Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas. and Louisiana, but 
in these there is a_ powerful and growing public senti- 
went which promises its entire and speedy termiua- 
tion. 

Next to Pennsylvania, in point of time, the State 
of Massachusetts became actively interested in the re- 
form of prisons through the organization of ‘The 
Society for the Improvement of Prison Discipline, and 
for the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders,”’ at Bos- 
ton, in 1815, This was the second great prison society 
of the world. The third was ‘The Royal Prison So- 
ciety of France,"’ organized in 1819; and the fourth 
“The Boston Prison Discipline Society,’’ establishe 
in 1824. 

These two Massachusetts societies did an active 
work for many years in the education of ‘agrry senti- 
ment, and, through their influence largely, the State 
has kept abreast af the best experiences of the world 
in its methods of dealing with the criminal classes, 
and taken as a whole its prison and reformatory 
methods are not surpassed by any State in the Union, 
aud in some respects they are in advance of all others. 
The prison for women at Sherborn, and the refurma- 
va for men at Concord, are especially noteworthy, 
and the Suffolk county jail in Boston for many years 
has been a model for the nation in its enforcement 
of the absolute separation of all prisoners awaiting 
trial. The probation system for misdemeanants in 
force in the city of Boston has also attracted large at- 
tention among penologists, and its centralized control 
of prisons is worthy of imitation everywhere. 

he State of New York, in its efforts for better 
methods of prison management, followed Pennsylvania, 
and Massachusetts very closely, and in one respect 
was in adyance of both of them. ‘‘The House of 
Refuge,’’ opened in 1825, and still in operation at 
Blackwell's Island, was the first institution for juven- 
ile delinquents in the United States, and was the out- 
growth of the work of ‘* The Society for the Preven- 
tion of Pauperism,” established in 1818, and reorgan- 
ized in 1823 as ‘The Society for the Reformation of 
Juvenile Delinquents.’ Since then New York has 
always maintained an advanced position in all matters 
pertaining to prisons and prison management. 

The prison at Auburn, established in 1816, as we 
have dy seen, and gave its name to the 
congregate system, now almost universally adopted in 
the United States, and the reformatory prison at El- 
mira, established in 1877, marks a new era in prison 
management, and is now the model prison of the world 
in its methods of dealing with felons under 30 years 
of age convicted of their first offence. The indeter- 
minate sentences in force at Elmira are no longer ex- 
perimental, and for this class of criminals are now al- 
most universally approved by penologists. So, also, 
the Elmira plan of segregating the prisoners into three 
under the mark system, together with indus- 
trial training and conditional discharges, are features of 
the highest value, which are being rapidly adopted 
elsewhere. New York was also the first State in the 
Union to establish a hospital, separate from its prisons, 
for the custody of insane criminals, which has been in 
operation at Auburn since 1858. 

The organization of the New York Prison Associa- 
tion in 1844, and its continued activity since, has also 
exerted a wide influence in all matters pertaining to 
prisons, not only in the United States but in foreign 
countries. By the efforts of this association and its ac- 
complished secretary, Rev. E. C. Wines, the organi- 
zation of the National Prison Association was effected 
in 1870, and of the International Prison Con in 
1872, both of which have contributed very largely to the 
advancement of prison reforms, and still remain in 
active operation. 

The State of Ohio also has taken an advanced posi- 
tion in prison improvements, and has in process of 
completion a general system of prisons upon a compre- 
heusive plan of progressive classification, which pro- 
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vides jails so constructed as to secure the absolute sep- 
aration of all prisoners awaiting nan which a score 
or more have already been completed), district work- 
houses for misdemeanants, an intermediate peniten- 
tiary for young men under thirty years of age convicted 
of felony for the first time (now being erected at Mans- 
field), and retains the old a at Columbus for 
life-prisoners and incorrigibles. : 

For delinquent children Ohio was the first State in 
the Union to establish reformatories upon the family 
or cottage system. The first was for boys, at Lancas- 
ter, in 1858, and the second, for girls, at Delaware, in 
1878. so a er taken the lead in establishing a 
system 0 les for penitentiary prisoners, and in 
making a third convlihion for felony conclusive evi- 
dence of ineorrigibility, and subjecting the offender to 
imprisonment for life. 
uring the first half of the present century the 
United States were clearly in advance of all other na- 
tions in prison management, but since then we have 
fallen behind, and other nations, having adopted all 
that was best in our American systems, have added 
large improvements of their own. : 

is recent years, however, through the influence 
largely of State boards of charities and correction, and 
the conferences and publications of the national and 
local prison associations, there has been a revival of 
public interest in America upon prison subjects, and 
annual improvements are indicated by the action of 
Legislatures in almost every State. 

he fact that in the United States, for many years 

past, there has a steady increase of crime in a 
ratio largely in advance of the increase of population, 
has also emphasized the necessity of better methods in 
dealing with the criminal classes, and has aroused pub- 
lic attention. This increase, as indicated by the U. 8S. 
census reports, is as follows : 


Prisoners. Ratio to population. 


6,737 1 out of 3,442 
19,086 1“ “ 1647 
82,901 sitet 1 

609 AO OBB 


That this rate of increase has been checked some- 
what now seems assured by reports of investiga- 
tions in several States, and it is probable that the na- 
tional census of 1890 will show a perceptible and pos- 
os large decrease in the a as a whole. 
1e science of penclogy is no longer in « chaotic 
condition, for its fundamental principles are as well 
established as those of any other science relating to 
social development, and their eo ems in other 
countries, and notably in England, has shown that 
crime can be so dealt with that, instead of increasing, 
it can be steadily diminished. In the nature of things, 
preventive measures will always be more potent for 
gvod than any others, but still the necessity will always 
remain for intelligent treatment of those actually con- 
vieted of crime and sentenced to prison confinement, 
At the bottom of all effective prison management, and 
without which no large results in the reformation of 
criminals can be obtained, is such classification as will 
eut off, or at least minimize, the coutaminating influ- 
exces of evil associations. 
esorting to the census, the number of prisoners in 
the United States, June 1, 1880, not including the in- 
mates of reformatory institutions for juvenile delin- 
quents, was 58,609. The number of juvenile delin- 
uents reported was 11,468. The total number, 
therefore, of criminals and quasi-eriminals, taken to- 
gether, was 70,077. Of the 58,609 prisoners, properly 
80 called, 30,659 were found in penitentiaries, 7865 in 
workhouses and houses of correction, 12,691 in county 
jails, 1166 in city prisons, 499 in military prisons, 350 
in hospitals fur the insane, and 4879 were leased out 
to private parties. 
t will be noticed that of these prisoners 14,359, or 
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nearly one-fourth of the entire number, were in county 
jails and city prisons. This, however, only repre- 


sents the number actually in confinement on the day 
of enumeration. Taking the whole year the 
number of separate prisoners actually confined in 

and city prisons would be i at least tenfold, 


and possibly twentyfold ; and if we include —_ lock- 
ups and city station-houses, the number would again 
be increaned many times. It is very evident, there- 
fore, that in the classification of pine with a view 
to prevent the contaminating in peeen ot iati 
the largest attention by far should be given to county 
jails and city prisons, and it is here our American 
prisons are most deficient. In fact, at this one vital 
point of unrestricted association among prisoners, our 
American jails are substantially the same as the jails 
of England were found by John Howard a af 0. 

es ngland at the present time jails, by act ad 
liament, are simply places of detention for prisoners 
awaiting trial, and prisoner is kept entirely se 
arate from every other prisoner ; but in America, wi 
wae rare exceptions, prisoners in jail are herded to- 
gether in a common hall, and all the evils of associa- 
tion are not only permitted, but enfo so that the 
jail becomes a school of crime and a moral pest-house. 

long as this continues all penologists are agreed’ 

that no large advance in the suppression of crime can 
be ex and they are also agreed that cellular sep- 
aration is the only effective remedy. 

Several States are making progress in this direction, 
notably Massachusetts and Ohio. The Suffolk county 
jail, in Boston, has already been referred to as the 
pioneer in cellular separation, and in Ohio nearly all 
new jails, for several years past, have been co 
upon what is known as the central corridor or Ohio 
so , which provides for the entire separation of pris- 
oners, and in several such separation is now én : 
and a law is now under consideration by the Legisla- 
ture to make it compulsory in all. 

In England, by act of 1877, the control of jails was 
vested in a body of prison commissioners, appoin 
by and responsible to the Home Secretary, which se- 
cured uniformity of action throughout the kingdom 
and contributed largely to the present pre-eminence of 
tae prisons ; but in the United States the control 
and maintenance of pie, See in Lgerprengees 
entirely with county authorities, and so long as this 
continues progress will necessarily be slow. It is so 
clearly evident that jails, together with all other 
prisons, should be wholly under control of the State 
authorities, that it would only seem necessary to bring 
it to the attention of the public, in order to secure its 
adoption, but thus far local and political interests have 
been strong enough to prevent ative action. 

Outside of jails and other places of detention for 
prisoners awaiting trial, the prisons of the United 
States, as a whole, are not inferior to those of other 
countries, either in construction or management, and 
many of them are keeping fairly abreast of the best 
experience of the world. In each of the Northern 
States, and in most of the Southern States, there is at 
least one penitentiary for prisoners convicted of 
felonies ; and in some of the larger States there are 
two or three, and all of these, except the Penn- 
sylvania Penitentiary, at Philadelphia, are conducted 
upon the congregate or Auburn system of manage- 
ment, which maintains cellular separation at night, and 
associated labor in silence by day. : 

The tendency of public sentiment in the United 
States now seenis to favor such classification of pen- 
itentiaries as shall provide for the separate confine- 
ment of young men under thirty years of age con- 
victed of their first offence. e first prison of 
this kind was established at oa N. Y., and is 
known as the Elmira Reformatory. Its success in the 
reformation of prisoners has been so conspicuous that 
several other States have adopted the system. The 
reformatories at Concord, Mass., Huntingdon, Pa., 
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= now bein 
one are 


Ohio, are prisons of this kind, and 
co constructed in von 
Kansas, are under legislative considera- 
tion in several other Western States. 


of prisoners into three es regulated by a system 
of merit and demerit marks. (3) Discharge upon pro- 
parole, er supervision. e Elmira 


‘e- 


In the United States there are no prisons owned and 
controlled by the general government, except a few 
territorial and the military prison at Fort Leav- 
enworth, Prisoners convicted of felonies under 
federal laws are confined in such State penitentiaries as 
may be designated by the Attorney-General of the 
United States, under agreements with State authorities. 
Of this class of prisoners 1228 were reported July 1, 
1886, as serving out sentences in 55 separate prsnons, 
in 25 States, 6 Territories, and the District of Columbia. 
That a great government like ours should convict its 
citizens of violations of its laws, and then consign 
them to prisons in which it has no ownership, and to 


the care of o! over whom it has no control, is not 
ereditable, and attorney-generals for several years 
past, in their annual reports, have recommended the 


erection of federal prisons for all prisoners of this kind. 
Bills for this Le ay have been considered by Con- 
gress, but no act has been 
The attorney-general has also recommended to 
Congress some action for the better care of federal 
prisoners awaiting trial, or serving sentences for misde- 
meanors, of whom there are several thousand, who are 
at the present time kept in the local jails of the judi- 
cial districts where the offences were committed, and 
are substantially outside of any federal care or super- 
vision. 
Misdemeanants.—For misdemeanants, especially, 
there would seem to be an imperative necessity for 
‘ jouse or eare, for association in idle- 
hess, as at present, with hardened criminals in county 
jails, cannot be otherwise than demoralizing. For 
misdemeanants generally there is now large considera- 
tion among ists on account of the apparent 
i of existing methods for their treatment. 
By the term misdemeanants is meant such persons as 
are convicted of offences less than felony, and are 
usually sentenced for short periods to jails or work- 
houses. As these institutions are wholly under county 
or city control they seldom receive that intelligentsuper- 
vision or management w!.ich is essential to their highest 
efficiency, Penologists are substantially unanimous in 
the opinion that district workhouses exclusively under 
can fe of the erat peg ee an 7 
class of prisoners, and that sho} sole 
places of tion for prisoners awaiting trial. 4 
In view of the fact that workhouse misdemeanants 
are largely recidivists for whom short periods of con- 
finement have no it is also advised that sen- 


tences should be cumulative, and after a third or fourth 
conviction be made indefinite, with a maximum limit 


ve years. 
In the United States, in recent years, an obstructive | 
erence in the management of prisons has arisen 
from the opposition of outside labor organizations on 
account of the supposed injurious competition of 


— labor with tree labor. In a few of the Northern 
; this influence has been sufficiently powerful to 
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secure legislation entirely abolisltag ccntract labor in 
prisons, and in New York by act of July, 1888, not onl: 

contract labor but all other forms of labor are practi- 
cally abolished in the penal institutions of the State. 
This law entirely prohibits the use of machinery in 
prisons, and only permits handwork in the manufac- 
ture of clothing’and other necessary supplies for the 
public institutions. This, possibly, may give employ- 
ment to prisoners for a month in the year, but for the 
remainder of the year there seems no recourse but 
idleness. In the estimation of all prison experts, not 
only in this country but throughout the world, there 
can be nothing more injurious to the discipline of 
prisons, or to the conditions essential to the reforma- 
tion of prisoners, than enforced idleness. If. this 
kind of legislation is to prevail, and become permanent, 
it must follow as the night the day that American 
prisons will retrograde to the coydition of the dark 
ages, and the progress of the last century will be 
practically lost. 

That there is ground for ig eggs to contract labor 
most penologists agree, and they greatly prefer some 
other form of labor, whenever the reformation of pris- 
oners is a leading object, but that productive labor of 
some kind is an indispensable requisite to the proper 
conduct of convict prisons of every grade is considered 
by all students of a y and by all practical prison 
managers settled pra all dispute. Tt is not likely, 
however, that a people as intelligent as those of New 
York, or of any other State, will submit for any long 

iod of time to the taxation necessary to maintain 
in absolute idleness an army of criminals, and especially 
when they discover, as they will, that no good comes 
by it either to the laborers outside of the prison walls 
or to prisoners inside. 

The total amount of prison labor in the United States, 
as compared with the total amount of free labor (as 
shown by the report of the U. S. Commissioner of 
Labor, for 1886), 1s only Jy of 1 per cent., and there- 
fore by the economic law which shows that wages (the 
price of labor) are not fixed by the number of laborers 
or the producing power of any single manufacturin 
industry, but are governed by the total number o 
laborers and the total production of all the industries 
of every kind in the country, it is absolutely certain 
that the abolition or retention of prison labor cannot 
have any appreciable effect upon the wages of free labor 
or the price of its products. 

The concentration of all prison labor upon a few in- 
dustries, doubtless, might affect, injuriously, industries 
of the same kind outside, and might compel their oper- 
atives to seek other employments on account cf over- 
production, as often occurs in other cases, but even 
then there would be no perceptible influence upon the 
general average of wages. As a matter of fact such 
concentration has rarely occurred to an injurious extent, 
and such cases could easily be corrected = legislation. 

The total number of persons employed in prison in- 
dustries, and the total number of free laborers in the 
same industries outside, is shown by the following sta- 
tistics from the census reports of 1880 : 


No. of con- 
Total No. Total No. victs to 100 
Form of industry. citizens, convicts, citizens, 

Agricultural implements... 39,580 284 0.7 
Bolts and rivets < 5,064 167 3.3 
Boots and shoes + 134,256 6,358 4.7 
Boxe......s00+ 0+ 17,400 55 0.3 
Brickmaking, quarrying.. 66,355 1,016 1.5 
Brooms and brushes......... 8,773 1,786 20.3 
BOWE ciisccsncsroised astesice 5,825 29 0.5 
Carpeting ....... 21,023 304 14 
SERIE isdennenss . 10,575 8,313 31.3 
Cigars and tobace: 53,297 659 1.2 
Clothing..,......... 160,813 1,291 0.8 
YOOPETAZE..000:.0 2000s vssesseoe 25,973 821 8.1 
Foundry and machinery... 110,351 157 0.1 
Britta se cnes cedscnce csece 48,729 946 1.9 
Hardware .....:.:.-0.006. e008 17,201 215 1.2 
Harness and saddlery....... 21,446 1,014 AT 
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No. of con- 
Total No, Total No, viets to 1U0 
Form of industry. citizens, convicts. citizens, 
BROAD Sikes atte eeiacom nitin 22,671 326 14 
Hemp and jute... ss 4,306 392 9.1 
Hosiery and kaitting........ 28,885 2,417 8.3 
Lime-burning..... .....000008 4,570 218 47 
Marble work 21,471 320 1.5 
Printing .... 55,478 82 0.1 
Railway cars.. 14,232 130 1.2 
Saddlery hardware.. 2,815 536 19.0 
Shirts and collars....... ..... 687 684 26 
Stoves and holluwware..... 35,000 1,57 4.5 
Tanning : «- 23,812 87 0.4 
JS Sed ee ae 3, 248 1.8 
— poe vali , ; kW 2 
ms and carria if . 

Whips stimcassine rei 1,056 130 12.3 
WU ECO WOE csacese: otéaesé sinter 4,459 208 46 
Total....cc0 -sseerereevvee 1,059,020 27,302 2.5 


Tt appears, therefore, that only 32 industries, all 
told, are sp wena in the prisons of the United States 
and that the aggregate of these industries compared 
with the same industries outside is only 2} per cent. 
It should be remembered also that a large proportion 
of prisoners are employed in the same industries inside 
that they were ree engaged in outside, and as 
the product of their labor inside cannot be greater than 
it was outside the percentage of competition should 
receive corresponding reduction. The productive power 
of convict labor is much less than free rT, 80. 
that the 23 per cent. of apparent competition, small as 
it is, should be largely reduced. In fact, except for 
political purposes, it would scarcely be not a0 

As with prison labor, so also with prison administra- 
tion, political influences of a partisan character have 
been largely injurious. In fact, to a large extent, 
prison officers are selected, not because of experience and 
trained efficiency in prison management, but because 
of their services in securing votes for the dominant po- 
litical party, and prisons can be named in which it has 
been the established custom for many years that when- 
ever a change of polities occurs in the State, all per- 
sons within the prison walls, except the prisoners, must 
go out, and the result is untrained officials, and terms 
of office so brief, as to forbid the attainment of the ex- 
perience essential to the highest efficiency in prison 
management. Until this evil can be co: American 
prisons must remain at a disadvantage in comparison 
with other countries. 

In England the entire prison service is organized un- 
der the control of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, subject to whose orders each class of pris- 
ons is governed by central boards of directors and 
commissioners, and constantly examined by govern- 
ment inspectors and by local justices. The officers 
within the prisons are men who devote their lives to 
the work, and are rag eh and promoted, paid or 
pensioned, solely for fitness, experience, and efficiency 
in the service. ‘‘ Politics’ are utterly without in- 
fluence in the matter. Every appointment is made 
after a rigid examination into qualifications for the 
special work in hand, and then is probationary only, its 
continuance depending solely upon proved efficiency. 
Adwinistrations, parties, and governments may rise or 
fall, but from the chairman of directors of convict pris- 
ons, now the highest authority in the kingdom on the 
subject of prison discipline, down to the humblest turn- 
key, every man is secure in his place while he fills it 
well; not one can be dislodged or fail of his fair pro- 
motion except by failure to do his work. 

In France, at Mettray, in connection with the agri- 
cultural penitentiary at that place, for forty years past 
there has been a training-school for prison hous, and 
M. De Metz, its veteran superintendent and the highest 
authority in the world upon this subject, has declared 
that a good penitentiary establishment is impossible 


which does not create a east ey agents from which | 
in 


to recruit its staff. So elgium and other con- 


| parties also engaged 
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paver ape patina hos pooner Pe Sa 

In prison m Inistra- 
thon by trained officials is considered. indioy aod 
without it no prison, however complete in its construc- 
- and equipment, can be a success, either there or 

ere, 

In the construction, ificati d 

of oriae in the Tene rervpeen sabe po tna 0 vance has 
been made in the last decade than in the i 


ve brought about an intelligent 
consensus of opinion which has had a large influence 
for A pee not only in prison management but also in 
legislation pertaining to prisons, there is este 
reason to hope that in the near future a still larger 
more advance will be made in all our methods . 
of dealing with the criminal 

As to the character of these improvements there is 
now, substantially, no difference of opinion among 
American penologists, and their leading requirements 
may be briefly summ: as follows: 

1, County jails should be solely places for the deten- 
tion of prisoners awaiting trial, and in them no pris- 
oner should be permitted to associate with any other 
prisoner. 

2. Prisoners convicted of misdemeanors should be 
sent = hese workhouses and employed at produc- 
tive zm 

3. Prisoners convicted of felony should be sent to 
penitentiaries, of which there should be at least two in 
each State—one a reformatory for young men, and 
the other for life-prisoners and incorrigibles, and no 
prison should contain a population ccna 1000, and 
a reformatory not more than 600. 

4, Allsentences, except for life, should be indefinite, 
subject to parole and police supervision within a mini- 
mum and maximum limit. 

5. All able-bodied prisoners should be kept at pro- 
ductive labor, but those in reformatories should re- 
ceive such educational and industrial training as will 
enable them to earn an honest living after discharge. 

6. All prisoners upon discharge should be systemat- 
ically aided to face. pres ye 
hould he adjudged focorrieible, and eentonced for Lie 
shou it inco e, sente or life, 
or at least for long periods, with the pexeoge of parole 
for good conduct at the maximum limit of a first con- 
viction. 

8. Prison officers should be as th hly trained for 
their duties as are army and navy ofloers, and their 
tenure of office should be as secure and their compen- 
sation as liberal. 

9. Prisoners convicted of violations of federal laws 
should be confined in prisons owned and controlled by 
the general government. 

10. In all prisons moral and religious culture should 
be the leading reformatory influences, and a prison 
school, with competent instructors, should be an indis- 
pensable requirement. (RB) 

PRIVATEERING is the practice of sailing armed 
vessels owned and officered by private 

rsons, but nding. wanes a commission 

m a state, which authorizes them to 
cruise against the commerce of an enemy, 
Such commission is usually a “‘ letter of ar ; 
the term being derived from a pace to upon 
granting license to go across the boundary (** mark" 
and make repri rivateer corresponds to a 
troop on land commanded by private parties, but act- 
ing under authority of the state, rather than as a 

erilla band. A_ privateer without a license from 
the state would be liable to the charge of pi The 
use of privateers in Kurope dates back to the time 
when large public navies not been formed. During 
the Middle Ages the European states without, navies 
impressed merchant vessels in time of war. Private 
i in warfare upon the seus in 
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their own vessels or at the public expense. There! James, replied that this would not be satisfactory ur- 


were also free plunderers, who hired public vessels and 
sailed them with crews and outfits of their own, the 
expedition of the French against the Portuguese at 
Rio Janeiro, in the mes of Louis XIV., being an ex- 
ample. It was toward the end of the sixteenth century, 
in the middle of the war in the Netherlands, that Jet- 
ters of marque began to be issued. William of Orange 
appears to have used this method, and he was met in 
retaliation by the Spanish government. The French 
ivateering about 1555. ‘ : 

e advantage of privateering on the side of a nation 
with a small navy, when it is at war with a nation 
having a large commercial marine, is very evident. 
The United States had this advantage during the war 
of the American Revolution, yet Benjamin Franklin, 
in his correspondence with the British authorities, de- 
clared that though the practice of privateering may be 


incidentally beneficial, yet “it is a remnant of piracy, 
and is far from being profitable to all engaged in it or 
to the nation that authorizes it.’’ He claimed that 


farwers, fishermen, and merchants should not be mo- 
lested by enemies even in times of war; and his doc- 
trine was incorporated in the spor 2 of 1785 between 
the United States and Prussia, which he fashioned. 
This treaty provided that neither of the contracting 
parties should issue any commission to any private 
armed vessels against the other, empowering them to 
take or destroy its trading vessels, or to interrupt com- 
merce. When this ae expired, in 1799, this 
article was not renewed. Had it been renewed, and 
had Great Britain and the United States agreed to the 
same, it would have been a fortunate thing for the 
former er in the war of 1812, and for the latter 
in the civil war of 1861. Thomas Jefferson is known 
to have approved of the practice of privateering, and 
to his influence may be attributed much of the priva- 
teering carried on by Americans in the war of 1812. 
During the war of the Revolution the people of the 
United States had engaged in the practice in but a 
small degree, except toward the latter end. New Lon- 
don, Conn., became head-quarters for the privateers, 
and this fact afforded an excuse to the British for burn- 
ing it in September, 1781. The Legislative Assem- 
bly of France in 1792 proposed that all nations should 
do without privateering, but not one of them adopted 
the suggestion. . 
The war of 1812, the second between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, proved the opportunity of 
the Americans to prey upon British commerce. Con- 
declared war June 18, 1812, but 75 days before 
Shet date there was a list of 18 privateers already fitted 
out at Baltimore, and by October 15 there were 26 
from New York. The first British ship was captured 
July 1, and by July 14 it is said that there were at 
least 65 privateers at sea. In November the owners 
of 24 privateers from New York petitioned Congress 
to reduce the duties on prizes, and to allow captors to 
dispose of such prizes. The first privateers of this war 
carried less than 10 guns, but later from 20 to 30 guns 
were carried. It is stated that a contract was made in 
Boston for the building of a privateer in 18 working 
days. The estimate is that within 2 years more than 800 
British vessels were captured. The list of American 
ivateers numbered 250 in all, of which 58 were from 
Baltimore. 55 from’ New York, 40 from Salem, Mass., 
32 from Boston, and 14 from Philadelphia. At the 
opening of the war the effective force of the American 
navy consisted of only 7 frigates, with a total of 278 


ns. 

Se 1818 Congress a law forbidding the enlist- 
ment, within the United States, of any person on 
hoard of any privateer belonging to a foreign power. 
In 1824 the United States urged upon Great Britain 
the abolition of privateering, but that entreaty was not 
heeded. Thirty years later, in 1854, Lord Clarendon 
advised such abolition. James Buchanan, then the 
ambassador of the United Statcs at the court of St. 


less all the naval powers should agree that war should 
not be against private property on the high 
seas, in the same ty Soe it had been already agreed 
that war should not be waged against private property 
on land. While the law of 1818 was very strict in for- 
bidding American citizens to enter the service of for- 
eign privateers, yet the United States, according to 
Buchanan's statement, could not agree that it would 
not use its merchantmen in case of war. 

A very important step towerd the entire abolition 

of privateering was taken at the treaty of Paris in 
1856. This treaty contained four points relating to pri- 
vateering, which it was agreed should be regarded as 
an entirety. These points were to bind only those 
states assenting, and it was the understanding that 
those states signing would try to secure the signatures 
of other states not represented. The four points were 
as follows: ‘*1. Privateering is and remains abolished. 
2. The neutral flag covers enemy's goods, with the ex- 
ception of contraband of war. 3. Neutral goods, with 
the exception of contraband of war, are not liable to 
capture under an enemy’s flag. 4. Blockades, in order 
to be binding, must be effective ; that is to say, main- 
tained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to 
the coast of an enemy.’’ Nearly all of the secondary 
states of- Europe and America signed the treaty. The 
United States, through W. L. Marcy, then Secretary 
of State, refused to sm, but declared that the treaty 
would be signed ‘‘it. ease the clause abolishing pri- 
vateering were amended by adding that the private 
propesty of the subject or citizen of a belligerent on 
the high seas should be exempted from seizure by pub- 
lic armed vessels of the other belligerent, except it be 
contraband of war.'’ The great powers refused to 
allow this change. When the civil war of 1861 
broke out the 8. government found itself in a 
very difficult position on this account. W.H. Seward, 
then ry of State, offered the assent of the 
United States to the treaty of Paris without the 
amendment noted above ; but this was declined by the 
governments of Great Britain and France if coupled 
with the condition that it was to be made applicable 
to the use of privateers by the Confederate States. 
_ Pres. Lincoln’s proclamation ot April 15, 1861, call- 
ing for 75,000 men to put down the insurrection and 
to repossess the ports, was answered by the granting 
of letters of marque and reprisal by the Confederate 
States. Lincoln then, April 19, declared a blockade 
of all the Southern ports, and threatened the Confed- 
erate privateers with punishment for piracy. A long 
debate took place in the British House of Lords in May 
and the ground taken by the President was strongly 
denounced. Finally, England declared that no Con- 
federate prizes should be carried to the British ports. 
The French declared that privateers might enter 
their ports with prizes which they could not sell, and 
that such privateers should remain only 24 hours. 
The Spanish government enacted a similar require- 
ment. The recognition .of the Confederate States as 
belligerents Vd the British government was a severe 
blow to the U. S. government, for the latter was very 
poorly prepared to show that the blockade was an 
effective one. The Confederates followed up their ad- 
vantage by threatening retaliation in case the captured 
crew of the privateer _ taken were treated as pirates. 
The trial found the court in doubt as to whether the 
U. 8. government could treat as pirates those of its 
own citizens who were alleged traitors against it, and 
so the case fell to the ground. This left the seas open 
to the Confederate privateers, and the opportunity was 
eagerlyseized. Swift steamers, like the Sumter, Nash- 
ville, and Alabama, preyed upon the American com- 
merce. : 

For years after the end of the civil war the U. S. 
government sought compensation from Great Britain 
on the ground that the latter had allowed the esca 
of the privateers from: British ports. In 1871 the 


treaty of Washington provided for the settlement of 
several disputes between these governments, the chief 
of which referred to those demands known as the Ala- 
bama Claims (g. v.). The commission met in m- 
ber, 1871, at Geneva, and, after a hearing of 9 months, 
upon the ‘*Geneva award."’ By its terms 
$15,500,000 in gold were paid by Great Britain to the 
United States for the satisfaction of the claims referred 
to the consideration of the tribunal. Congress su 
quently constituted a court to take charge of the Ala- 
bama Claims, which court has but recently (1888) com- 
pleted its business. According to the present renee 
ments between the leading nations of the world, there 
is no probability that any war hereafter will be attended 
by such acts of privateering as have been frequent in 


the F. G. M. 
PRI EWALSKI. NICHOLAS VON (1839-1888), Rus- 


sian explorer, was born March 31, 1839, at Smolensk. | caster. 


Educated at the Military Academy in_ St. Peters- 
burg, he became instructor in history at Warsaw. In 
1867, at his own request, he was sent to East Siberia, 
where he spent two years. Then he journeyed south- 

to the Temnaiexiane, and thence northward, 
crossing the Desert of Gobi on his way to Irkutsk, 
which a reached in October, 1873. In his next expe- 
dition, 1876-77, he explored Lob-Nor, and the Altyn- 
Tag Mountains. In 1879 he crossed into Thibet, and 
had approached within 120 miles of Lassa when he 
was obliged to turn off towards the Hoangho, and 
thence back to Orenburg. In 1883 he again crossed 
the Desert of Gobi, discovered the sources of the 
Hoangho, and again reached the Yangtsekiang and 
Lob-Nor in 1885. He gathered a vast zodlogical col- 
lection, containing over 500 reptiles and 5000 birds. 
He held the rank of colonel in the Russian general 
staff. His explorations have been published by the 
Russian Geographical Society, but he also published 
Journeys among the Mongols and in the of 
North Thibet, 1870-73 (1875-76) ; Journeys in Thibet, 
1879-80 (1883). His travels were translated into Eng- 
lish, ryt the & geceeaphical Rt on her Proce ‘ 
tags of the eographi ety (London, 1887). 
He died in Central Asia in 1888, 

PROCTOR, Ricnarp Antony (1837-1888), as- 
tronomer, was born at Chelsea, Eng., March 23, 1837. 
He was educated at King’s ne London, and St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and graduated B. A. in 
1860. He devoted himself to astronomical labors, 
and from his analysis of the researches of the Her- 
schels, Struve, and others, as well as his own, he 
formed a new theory of the stellar universe. Fora 
time he was a member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but he left it in 1875 on the ground that certain of his 
scientific views were incompatible with its faith. Proc- 
tor was a most industrious writer and lecturer, but 
never held a really prominent position among scientists. 
He was made fellow of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety in 1866, and was its honorary secretary for a few 
months in 1872. He spent the winters of 1873-74 
and 1875-76 in lecturing tours in the ‘United States. 
In 1881 he took ny ge residence at St. Joseph, Mo., 
having married as his second wife a lady of' that city, 
and he was naturalized as an American citizen. In 
1387 he removed to Marion co., Florida. where he began 
to build an i meld pon a died suddenly on Sept. 

is 


w 
pal works are Saturn and its System (1865 


= ; Gnomonic 
Star Adlas, recording 324,000 stars tree) 5 


Constella- 


(1868); Half-hours with 

than Ours, with a star-atlas (1870); The Sun (1871); 
The Moon (1873); Transits of Venus (1874); Treatise 
on the Cycloid and Oycloidal Curves (1878). He also 


tributed largely to periodicals. 
the time of his death an 
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course of publication. Proctor's labor was spent in 

diffusing among the people pd grea ough not exact, 

Knowledge of astronomy, and in apa interest Ia 

its researches. His successive works com 

with ascertained facts, and discussed them in such a 

way as steadily to diminish his reputation with practi- 
astronomers, 

PROHIBITION PARTY. This party received its 
national organization by a convention of 500 
delegates from twenty States and the District of Co- 
lumbia, assembled in Farwell Hall, Chicago, IIL, Sept. 
1, 1869. The convention continued its sessions during 
two days, ‘The call was issued by a committee of those 
favorin eg oar political action during the ses- 
sion of the R. W. Grand Lodge of Good Templars, 
held in Oswego, N. Y., in the month of May previous. 
The committee consi of James of Lan- 

Pa. ; Prof. Daniel Wilkins, of Bloomington, 
Ill. ; John N. Stearns, of New York city; Julius A. 
Spencer, of Cleveland, O., and John Russell, of De- 
troit, Mich, When the convention assembled Mr. D. 


R. Pershing, of Indiana, called the meeting to order, 
read the call, and nominated Rev. John Russell, of 
Michigan, as temporary chairman. On taking the 
chair Mr. 


Russell, among other things, said: **The 
people who fear God and regard the social and 
welfare of their fellow-men are, in all parts of the 
country, beginning to realize the imperious necessity 
for some stronger and more formal bond of union be- 
ene | “ 0) eerte: — if the eg 
traffic, ile se other political party lines, 
and absorbed in other issues, we are unable to act effi- 
ciently together for what we conscientiously believe to 
be the most important moral and political movement 
of the age. Hence, the object of our meeting is the 
organization of a separate and independent political 
party, presenting complete legal rohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic drinks as its para- 
mount issue.”” These sentiments were h iy ap- 
plauded by the convention, Upon request of the 
chairman, . Dr. Evarts invoked the divine bless- 
ing. After the appointment of secretaries and the 
usual committees, Hon. James Black, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was chosen permanent president, together with 
a vice-president from each of the States represen 
The committee on platform and resolutions was 
appointed as follows : Ree: J.C. Stoughton, of Illi- 


nois; Rev. John Russell, of Michigan; Henry D. 
Cushing, of Massachusetts ; D. R. eae of Indi- 
ana; L. B. Haines, of Ohio; Dr. 8. W. Wilson, of 


Wisconsin ; O. Harris, of District of Columbia ; 
Timothy Parsons, of Missouri; M. D. Bartlett, of 
Minnesota ; E. C. Judson, of Galifornia; Dr. Chas. 
Jewett, of Tennessee ; Rev. J. H. Chase, of Vermont ; 
v. Wm. Goodell, of Connecticut; Frank Walker, 
of Iowa; Hon. Gerritt Smith, of New York; 8. B. 
Ransom, of New Jersey, and Hon. Robt. M. Foust, 
of Pennsylvania. A preamble and six resolutions 
were presented, carefully considered, and adopted as a 
platform. The second resolve, expressive of the chief 
intention of the party, is as follows: ** That the traf- 
fic in, intoxicating beverage is a dishonor to Chris- 
tian civilization, inimical to the best interests of so- 
ciety, a political wrong of unequalled enormity, sub- 
versive of the ordinary objects of government, not 
capable of being regulated or restrained by any m 
of license whatever; but imperatively demands for 
its suppression effective legal prohibition, by both 
State and national legislation.” ; 
Previous to this convention, however, the question 
had been tentatively disc in temperance societies, 
lectures, and in newspapers, and initiative local organi- 
zations had been effected in several of the States. 
Michigan led the way by a small convention of about 
forty persons, held in the city of Detroit, Jan. 8, 1867. 
As there was no political canvass at the time this 
meeting simply declared by resolution in favor of a 
separate party, and appointed a State committee au- 


_ a 
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thorized to call future conventions. [Illinois followed 


by a much larger assemblage, of some 200 delegates, | deli 
at 


Bloomington, Dec. 9, 1868. And to Ohio belongs 
the honor of placing the first State ticket in nomina- 
tion by a convention held at Mansfield, July 14, 1869. 
For this ticket 679 votes were cast in that State. 

The following is the opening sentence of a call for 
the first national nominating convention, issued Dec. 
9, 1871, and signed by John Russell, chairman, and 
Gideon’ 'T. Stewart, secretary: ‘‘The friends of the 
National Prohibition party are hereby requested to 
assemble in national convention at the city of Colum- 
bus, O., on the 22d day of February, 1872, at 11 a. 

tting in nomination candi- 


a, for the of 
daice for the offices of President and Vice-President | N 


of the United States, to be supported at the next en- 
suing nati election ; and of transacting such other 
i as the convention, when assembled. shall 
deem advisable.’’ At the convention, assembled pur- 
suant to the above call, Hon. Henry Fish, of Michi- 
ge was chosen tem chairman, and subsequently 
on. S. B. Chase, of Pennsylvania, was elected to 
ide permanently over the deliberations. Prof. 
lroy M. Avery, of Ohio, was e secretary, with 
Chas. P. Russell, and several other assistants. 
is convention adopted a broad platform consist- 
ing of a preamble 17 resolutions on various sub- 
jects ; the two subjects of chief importance which re- 
ceived unequiy endorsement were the complete 
legal outlawry of the liquor traffic, and impartial, yet 
properly qualified, su without distinction of 

‘sex orrace.’’ Hon. James Black, of Pennsylvania, 
received the nomination for the Presidency, and Rev. 
John Russell, of Michigan, for the Vice-Presidency, 
at the of this convention. For this ticket there 
were cast a total of 5508 votes, in six States—Con- 
necticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 

ennsylvania. "25 

The second national nominating convention met in 
the city of Cleveland, O., May 17,1876. Rev. H. A. 

ompson, D. D., of Ohio, presided, and Charles P. 
Russell, of Mi igan, was secretary. Hon. Green 
Clay Smith, of Kentucky, was made the nominee for 
the Presidency, and Hon. G. T. Stewart, of Ohio, for 
the Vice-Presidency. ‘The platform of 1872 was re- 
affirmed, and 15 new resolutions were adopted. This 
year there were cast 9757 votes for the Presidential 
ticket by 17 States. 

On June 17, 1880, the oak held its third nominat- 
ing convention, aes C velned, O., and Rev. A. A. 
Miner, D. D., of n, Mass., presi Gen. Neal 
Dow, of Maine, was unanimously chosen as Presiden- 
tial candidate, and for Vice-Presidential nominee 
Rev. H. A. Thompson, of Ohio, was selected. The 
ticket received 11,610 votes. 

The t social and semi-religious temperance re- 
vival which spread over the country during the pre- 
vious decade had by 1881 fairly eryutallinel into its 

ical sequence of prohibition sentiment. But many 
of the more active new workers now in the field were 
but imperfectly informed regarding the real status of 
the Prohibition party. Hence, at a convocation com- 
Pree’ chiefly of such new recruits, held at Lake Bluff, 

1., in August, 1881, an organization known as the 
“Home Protection Party” was effected. However, 
at a subsequent conference, convened at Chicago Aug. 
23, 24, 1882, composed of 341 delegates, there was lit- 
tle trouble in effecting a union of the two organiza- 
tions under the name of ‘ Prohibition Home Protec- 
tion Party."’ Even this change of title lasted only 
two years, when the original name of ‘‘ Prohibition 
Party ’’ was restored by a vote of the next national 
nominating convention, which was held in Pittsburg, 
Pa... July 25, 1884.” 

This convention marked a bright era in the history 
of the party. There were 602 delegates present. The 
platform, although newly constructed in form, was 
not essentially changed in sentiment. Prof. Samuel 


Dickie, of Michigan, was selected to eens over the 

berations. Ex-Gov. John P. St. John, of Kansas, 
received the nomination for the Presidency, and Hon. 
William Daniel, of Maryland, for the Vice-Presidency. 
More than 150,000 votes were cast for this ticket in the 
nation. The late Hon. John B. Finch was made 
chairman of the national committee, and infused new 
life and force into the operations of the party. 

After the death of Mr. Finch, which occurred Oct. 
3, 1887, the present incumbent, Prof. Samuel Dickie, 
of ig gy was called to that position. 

The fifth national convention, held at the city of 
Indianapolis, Ind., on May 30, 31, 1888, composed of 
1046 delegates, nominated Gen. Clinton B. isk, of 
ew Jersey, as its candidate for the Presidency, and 
Rev. Dr.John A. Brooks,of Missouri, for the Vice-Presi- 
aenen. It is reckoned that 242,984 votes were polled 
for the ticket, being about 100,000 more than were cast 
for the party in 1884. 

_ The comparatively slow progress of the movement 
is a source of dissouragement to persons of sanguine 
temperament. But patience is an essential virtne in a 
ormer. Drunkenness and its a oy liquor 
traffic, constitute a chronic disease of the body-politie. 
Such difficulties ek but slowly even to the best of 
treatment. Prohibitionists regard the temperance re- 
form as a complex question, both social and political. 
In its legal relations it is strictly a political measure, 
demanded by strong moral considerations. The legal- 
ized liquor traffic is a counter-edueating and counter- 
acting force, standing directly in the way of all moral 
efforts to save society from the direful consequences of 
using alcoholic intoxicants, 
or taxation provides for the regulation and 
continuance of the business, but not for its suppres- 
sion. Prohibition is the only line of policy which aims 
logically at, and seriously contemplates the utter over- 
throw of, the dram-shop system. ‘Therefore the par- 
amount issue which the-Prohibition party presents is, 
‘* Prohibition versus Legalization of the Liquor Traf- 
fic."’ They indict the business of aa and vending in- 
toxicating beverages as grossly immoral in its nature and 
tendencies, in violation of the sound principles of po- 
litical economy, and at variance with every object of 
good pyran, constituting a political wrong of un- 
equalled enormity. For this ‘‘gigantic crime of 
crimes’’ absolute prohibition is the only adequate rem- 
edy, to secure which involves the responsible agency 
of a political erty. 

ape regard the nation as being again confronted 
with the solution of a great public question, which is 
of so radical a nature as to be utterly incapable of any 
just compromise. The question is not whether we 
shall have a few saloons or many, but whether we 
shall have any or none at all. Only such a condition 
can justify the formation of a new political party in 
this country, but when such a political question does 
present itself for settlement, there is no other way out 
of the difficulty. : 

Postulating, as somewhat axiomatic, that ‘‘ Gov- 
ernment by the people involves government through 
parties,’’ and that ‘* political parties are either strong 
or weak to handle public questions in proportion as 
the members are united or divided on the particular 

uestion to be adjusted,’’ the main argument against 
the older parties and in favor of the new may be placed 
in syllogistic form thus: Where the members of a 
political party are radically and irreconcilably divided 
on any question, it thereby becomes impossible for the 
party to give positive and effective legislation on that 
question. But members of the two leading parties are 
radically and irreconcilably divided on the question of 
prohibiting the liquor traffic. Therefore, it is impos- 
sible for either of them to give positive and effective 
prohibition of the liquor traffic. Hence the need and 
existence of the radical Prohibition Party. (J. R.) 

PRONGHORN, or Pronasuck. See ANTELOPE, 
AMERICAN, 
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PROPERTY, Property consists of material things, 
and rights growing out of such things, toand of which 
one has the exclusive right and possession. ‘The earli- 
est division of property known to the English law was 
into “‘real’’ and * personal."’ So far as the subject 
matter is concerned, real property includes land, min- 
erals in it, what is grown or built upon it, and certain 
rights which are connected with or issue out of it, 
All other forms of property whatsoever are personal. 


Reat Property. 


The law governing real property was developed 
pant ey Sh feudal system. The theory 


See Vol. XX. -¢ 4); . 
of this system was that the king was 
tg Fg 3'7 the absolute owner of all the land 


in the kingdom and granted _por- 
tions of it to certain of his subjects who, in turn, sub- 
divided their respective shares and granted portions to 
others. What was conveyed by these grants, however, 
was not the land itself but an interest or an estate in 
the land, and therefore every one who held land, ex- 
cept the king, was called a tenant because he held 
under some superior lord, and all held, finally, either 
mediately or immediately, of the king, who was the 
lord paramount. ‘The interest in land which a subject 
had was called his estate. 

All subjects held their lands peoscang that is, under 
some superior to whom they were bound to render 
allegiance and service in return for the land; the king 
held allodially ; that is, he held the land itself, and was 
under no obligations to any superior. 

The tenure by which these tenants, if they: were 
freemen, generally held the land was upon condition 
of sega military service ; of following their lord 
to the war and furnishing from among their retainers a 
certain number of armed men. The tenant also swore 
allegiance to his lord and promised to be subject to his 
commands. If the tenant was not a freeman the ser- 
vices he rendered were of some menial kind. 

“There were certain incidents connected with this 
military tenure. The tenant was bound to ransom his 
lord if he was captured ; to pay the expense of making 
his lord’s eldest son a yee to give his eldest daugh- 
ter a marriage portion. He was also bound to pay for 
the privilege o coe 3 his lord's tenant. The lord was 
entitled to the wardship of his tenant’s heir if he was 
aminor. The tenant was obliged to py for the priv- 
sone of transferring his estate, and, by reason of the 
lord's superior title, the land reverted to him when the 
tenant died and left no heirs. 

As these military tenures became vexatious on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of the amount and time of 
service which the tenant was to render, they were all 
changed, in the reign of Charles IL, into what was 
called tenure by free and common socage, when the 
military feature was abolished and the service upon 
which the estate was held was of some certain and 
honorable nature, as payment of money, or perform- 
ance of some work or duty, to the lord. This tenure 
was still feudal in its nature and- had many of the in- 
cidents of military tenure, but the amounts or fines to 
be paid were fixed by statute, and the service was ren- 
dered less onerous. 

This socage tenure, as it is called, is probably the one 
under which lands in this country were held under tlie 
ae grants. very acre, as it has been said, was 
held either mediately or immediately of the king. By 
the Revolution the sovereign, proprietary, and terri- 
torial rights of the crown of Great Britain passed to 
the people of the various colonies. As the people of 
each colony took the place of the former sovereign, and 
the social condition which grew up was entirely differ- 
ent in its structure from the old order, the superior 
lords disappeared, and most of the incidents of the 
feudal tenure fell into disuse. Whether the holding 
of lands in the United States is feudal or allodial is a 
question about which the opinions of jurists of equal 
eminence differ. No State, it is belicved, ever asserted 
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the claims of tenure and fealty from its citizens by 
reason of their sree | of Some States have 
rejected the existence of tenure and fealty ; and others 
have, by statute, abolished feudal tenure. of the 
courts of last resort have that lands are held 
allodially. Perhaps the true view is, that while the 
nomenclature of real-estate law and the forms of con- 
veyancing still susxest some traces of feudal tenure, 
lands are actually held as nearly allodially as they can 
be when the holders are members of society under any 
form of government. Allegiance of the citizen to the 

vernment is still obligatory, but is independent of 
the aia of real estate. And the claims of eminent 
domain and escheat are not put upon the ground of 
any superior title in the government, but are enforced 
by reason of the agreement and consent of the citizens. 

Land titles in parts of this country—as Louisiana 
and some of the South-western Territories—are derived 
from the civil, and not from English common, law. The 
nature of the estates, and the rights and obligations of 
5S are, however, ee = same for all 
practical purposes at present under either system. 

_ The interest which a man has in lands is still called 
his estate, and may be of greater or less duration. 
Under the feudal system a man could not have posses- 
sion of the soil unless he had a freehold estate, which 
was defined to be ‘the possession of the soil by a free- 
man.”’ This did not mean the unqualified and abso- 
lute ownership of the land, but the ion of it 
under the superior rights and title of his lord, as dis- 
tinguished from the mere right to use the soil. Under 
the artificial system of the English law it was thought 
a freeman could not have the possession of the soil fur 
a less period than his life-—a freehold estate came to be 
an estate for life at least; and so now the smallest 
estate in real property is an estate for life, and a free- 
hold is either an estate for life or a greater interest. 
An estate for life may be created to last either during 
the life of the person to whom it is ted or during 
the life of some other n. In either case its exist- 
ence is measured by a life, and the rights of the owner 
are limited to that period; he cannot sell a larger 
interest than he nor can he dispose of it by 
will. At the expiration of the life the estate ceases to 
exist. A life-estate may be created by deed or will or 
by operation of law. Upon the death of a husband or 
wife the law Lote to the survivor an estate for life in 
the lands of the decedent. What portion of the de- 
cedent’s estate shall go to the survivors is generally 
fixed by the intestate laws of the different States. The 
homestead estate is an interest in lands which is created 
by statute in most of the United States. Its general 
incidents are similar to those of a life-estate, although 
it sometimes continues after the death of the husband 
for the benefit of the wife during widowhood, or of the 
minor children. This interest is intended for the ben- 
efit and support of the family, and is therefore allowed 
to a householder, who is also the head of a family, or 
to the widow and minor children. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is allowed to any householder, although unmar- 
ried. It cannot be taken in execution for the owner's 
debts, and its dis is generally restrained so far as 
not to allow the object for which it is created, that is, 
the support of the family, to be defeated. 

The largest freehold known to the law is an estate 
in fee-simple, which is created by granting or devising 
land to one and his heirs forever. This interest is 
without end. The owner may change, but the estate 
will not diminish. 1 en owner may grant. or 
devise out of his fee-simple a smaller estate, as for life, 
to another person, but at the expiration of this life- 
estate the fee will return to the owner, or those who 
then represent him ; or he may, by selling his fee. give 
to the purchaser the same unending interest that he 

. He may dispose of his entire interest by 
will, subject to the rights of his surviving wife and to 
special statutory limitations pecniiar to individual 

tates, and, if he die without a will, his estate will 
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Se eae ae to) Mies romnetenh agree of Telahinn- 


he interest which is smaller than a life-estate or 
is an estate for a term of years, or the usual 


tenancy, as it is generally und The tenant has 
not the’ Aas of the svil, but only the use of the 
Jand. Of so much dignity and vaiue did the old law 


esteem the freehold that an estate for even a period of 
years very much longer than an ordinary life was con- 
sidered of less importance. And this theoretical dis- 
tinction is still - bea ‘ews estate is in ee 
Fa Aee ged or W the property Is itse : 
the interest of the tenant, being less than a freehold, is 
personal property and not real estate, and, at the same 
time, as to most of his obligations in respect of his 
property, to all persons except his landlord he is held 
responsible practically as the owner of the land. The 
mutual rights and duties of the tenant and his landlord 
are generally regulated by contract between them, but, 
in the absence of any a ent, they are governed by 
the rules of law Caaalty spetieaile to real property. 
The disposition of the estate, if the tenant dies before 
the expiration of his term, is governed by the rules 
which ae personal property, and not those which 
control the descent of realty. 

An estate may be created to begin or end upon the 
happening, or not i , of some event, and, in 
this case, it is said to depend upon a condition. Most 
of the cases where real estate is given as security for 
debt are conditional estates ; that is, an estate granted 
upon condition that it shall cease when the debt is 


The whole of an estate may be granted or devised to 
one person, or it may be divided into portions for sue- 
cessive periods, and each be given to a different indi- 
vidual. So a fee-simple may be carved up so as to 
take out of it several estates before the final 
vesting in possession of the fee. As, however, the 
eo law is against any restraint upon the free- 

om of alienation, the limit of time within which these 
eomened estates may be created is generally regulated 
yy statute. ° 

A person may have certain rights in the land of 
another, and these are regarded as interests in real 
estate. A man may acquire the right of way over the 


land of another Lief and adjoining owners have 
certain mutual rights of support in the houses or Jands 
of each other. 


An interest in land xp bag divided into a and 

pec lec arp terse te poh egy Ce ae ae tia 

special enjoyment rights. is is accompli y 

giving the legal estate to one as trustee for another ; 
Jatter is said to have the equitable estate. 

The trustee is possessed of whatever extent of inter- 
est is necessary to enable him to carry out the provis- 
ions of the érust, and his monegenens of the estate is 
intended to be for the benefit of the person for whom 
he holds it. Bigdl ecmene oe : ficiaries, or 

table owners, whatever rights of enjoyment or 
Seponl they have, are usually defined by the terms of 
peo are g which creates ~ trust. big —- 
are a variety of purposes ; uently 
for the benefit of some one who, on aeaend OF some 
disability, cannot hold the Ye estate, or for some 
improvident person who would squander the estate if 
he had full control, but for whose support some pro- 
vision is desired. They are also created in order to 
case the estate intact for the person who is to be 
nally entitled to it, while the income is to be dis- 
tributed to different individuals for a period of years, 
or one or more lives. The duty of the trustee is to 
hold and manage the estate, and distribute the income 
as the trust directs. To make a good trust the trustee 
— one actual woes 3 o es A is 
made the depository simply of the legal title, the law 
will strike down the trust and vest the legal as well as 
the equitable estate in the person who is entitled to the 
latter. When the purposes of the trust have been 


accomplished, and the equitable estate vests in those 
who are finally entitled to it, the trast dies out, and 
the legal and equitable estates merge in the same 
owner. 

The owner of an estate may be one individual, or 
several who are joint owners. These joint owners may 
have the same quantity of interest, and hold by the 
same title, and acquire their estate at the same time ; 
or they may have simply one possession of the same 

iece of property but for different interests—as one for 
ife, the other in fee—and they may have acquired 
their titles at different times. 

The extent of the owner’s enjoyment in, and right 
of disposal of, his estate depends upon the extent of 
his interest in the land. The right of disposal by will 
is, however, restricted by statutory regulations, in many 
of the States, in two directions : first, in fixing at what 
period of time before the death a devise or grant for 
charitable uses can be made ; and second, what share 
of the estate cannot be devised but must be left for the 
decedent's family. Subject to these limitations, he 
has, generally, the right to do as he pleases with his 
awn property, provided he does not injure the rights 
of others in the same property or infringe upon the 
rights of the use and enjoyment of his neighbors in 
their ions. 

It is a general rule in this country that real estate is 
liable for the payment of the debts of its owner. A 

itor can, by legal process, put his debt in such a 
position that it becomes a lien, under statutory limita- 
tions as to time, etc., upon the real estate of his debtor, 
and when this is done, a transfer of the ag * by 
the owner will convey it subject to this lien. Real 
estate is also liable to be taken by the government, 
either by taxation or under the right of eminent 
domain. ‘This latter right, however, 1s subject to the 
conditions that it can be taken for the public benefit 
only, and upon due compensation to the owner. 

tle to real estate is defined by Blackstone to he 
“the means whereby a man cometh to the just pos- 
session of his property.’’ Where the right of posses- 
sion, the right of property, and actual possession exist 
in the same person, he has a perfect title. Title may 
be acquired by oceupancy. This is the taking possession 
of land which has no owner, or the taking possession 
of land which belongs to another and holding the 
same adversely to the title of the real owner, It 
may also be acquired by the act of the parties, as 
by gift or sale—and this, in the case of real estate, 
must be by a deed—or by will; or by the operation 
of law, as by a judicial sale, a sale under legal 
p ings, or by forfeiture; or by descent, where 
the law casts the property upon whomsoever it desig- 
nates to be entitled to it, in case the owner dies with- 
out a will; or by escheat, which is a p ing by 
which the title to lands, where the owner dies with- 
out any heirs, beconies vested in the commonwealth, 
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Personal property includes every species of property 
that is not real estate, or an estate in 

Sti ES land. ‘To understand what this ex- 
= Rep) pression means it is necessary to re- 
ae ee call what the old law designated an 

‘* estate in land,”’ to wit, the possession of the soil by 
a freeman. As the smallest estate of freehold was 
the life-estate, any interest which was less than this in 
value or dignity was simply personal estate. The word 
‘estate’? does not fairly express the owner’s inter- 
est in reference to personal property. For ‘‘estate’’ 
meant his interest in land, whereas in the case of per- 
sonalty the owner possessed not an ‘‘interest”’ in it 
but the very thing itself. The pe erty is designated 
as ** personal’’ because, unlike lan which has a fixed 
location and is immovable, this can accompany its 
owner's person wherever he goes, subject only to the 
limitation inherent in the particular case, After the 
possession of the svil, the next interest in it is the 


right to use it for a certain time. As, therefore, per- 
sonal property includes, as to its subject-matter, b 
land and other things, the first division of it is into 
chattels real, including every interest in land i 
a frechold; and ch personal, all peat a 
whatsoever. personal are said to include 
things in possession and things in action; and by the 
latter is meant the right to sue, as for the recovery of 
a debt. This division is incomplete, for there is a 
right to sue for a specific thing when one has been de- 
prived of it; and, on the other hand, there are certain 
species of intangible property which imply more than 
a right to sue, as one’s interest in a partnership or in 
the stock of a company. A more accurate division 
of chattels personal would be into things corporeal, 
including all tangible, visible property ; and things in- 
eo seul, or all property which is not tangible and 
visible. Property may pass or be changed from one 
species into another. Crops and minerals, when not 
separate from the land, are part of it, but by sever- 
ance become personal property ; and lumber which is 
used for the construction of a oe becomes part 
of the realty. Gold, which is realty before it is mined, 
becomes by severance a corporeal chattel, the owner- 


ship of which is lost by a loan of the money coined | cil 


from the gold, and in its place the lender has simply 
the incorporeal property, the debt for which he may 
sue. In animals that are wild by nature one has a 
qualified property so long as they remain upon his 


premises. 
Certain kinds of pe lie a border line 
tween realty and personalty. ese are things 
which, from their nature, would be considered personal 
property, but, by reason of their connection with land, 
pass as part of the realty. bacareneg ba family pic- 
tures, armor, title-deeds, are strictly cha 1 A 
formerly their importance consisted principally in their 
connection with the land, they were considered 
of the inheritance and, at the death of the owner, 
would go with the land to the heir and not to the 
executor as personal property. They are of little im- 
portance in this country, as titl are generally 
recorded, and, under the various intestate laws, there 
is less distinction than formerly between the heir and 
those who are entitled to the personal estate. Em- 
blements, or the products of the soil, may be realty or 
nalty. The question as to which they are is of 
portance chiefly between the landlord and the ten- 
ant upon the termination of a tenancy. Fixtures, 
also, are personal chattels which are attached to the 
land. ether these are strictly chattels or become 
part of the realty are questions of great importance in 
transactions that may arise between a seller and pur- 
chaser of land, or between the heir and executor of 
the deceased owner of land; or between a mortgagee 
who has loaned money upon the security of premises 
used as a mill or factory, ete., and the creditor of the 
mortgagor who is seeking satisfaction out of the per- 
sonal property of his debtor; or between a landlord 
and tenant when the dispute is as to what things the 
latter has the right to remove at the expiration of his 
tenancy. In determining these respective rights, 
great attention was formerly paid to the manner of the 
connection of the chattel to the land, the rule being 
that whatever was built into the land. including the 
buildings, became part of it and belonged to the 
owner of the realty. -But now greater stress is laid 
een the intention of the bes and the use for 
which the fixture was intended, and very little upon 
the nature of the physical connection. The leaning is 
strongly in favor of allowing the tenant to remove all 
fixtures ee upon the premises by him for the pur- 
pose of his trade. 
Among many of the most valuable species of prop- 
erty in modern times are incorporeal chattels, as stock 
in corporations, or patent- or eopy-rights. 


both | also some of the incidents of 


less than | I 


attels, but as |i 


Ownership in chattels may be transferred either by 
delivery of the chattel itself, or by delivery of that. 


oe 
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which is evidence of its ownership. 


z 


are frequently the subjects of deeds of trust. The saine 
general rules against creating perpetuities apply in case 


of chattels as in realty. 

There is a difference between land and personalty in 
the rules of law which govern each. has a fixed 
locality, and the rules of law which control it are those 
of the jurisdiction in which it lies, no matter what 
may\be. the — of the owner, a bag ~~ 
controls personal pro is, generally, that o 
Gomicila of ks ower While thie ia generally trag 
there are some exceptions to it; as, in the case of the 
transfer of stock, the manner of doing this may be 
regulated by the law of the jurisdiction of the corpo- 
ration, although that might not be the holder’s domi- 


e. 
Title, which is the true foundation of ownership, 
may, in the case of personal property, be acquired 


occu ; by the act of the ies; by the act o' 
the Law, " Possoniion fs evidence of Sita, Rebeokepus 
plete. A perfect title is where possession and 


right of possession are in the same person. 

ype is the taking possession of a chattel which 
belonged to no one, with the intention of appropriating 
it. One may acquire title to a chattel which has no 
owner by-taking possession of it as his own, or by find- 
ing a lost chattel, to which the finder has title against 
all the world except the real owner. ‘Title is acquired 
inthis way, also, to the increase of animals, the off- 
spring being the property of the owner of the female; 
an to the products of the exertions of one’s 
brain,as his inventions. 

Title by the act of the parties is by gift, where a 
chattel is voluntarily transferred from one to er; 
or by sale or exchange, where the property is tra 
for a price, or for some other article ; or by will. Title 
by the operation of the law is where the property is 
transferred by a judicial , a8 upon execution for 
the payment of a debt; or by the intestate law when 
the owner dies without a will. In many States the 
personal property of one who dies intestate and with- 
out leaving any known person who may be entitled to 
his property under the statutes of distribution is 
vested in the commonwealth by process of 


Literary Property. 


It seems to be agreed that the right to ie sod is 


founded upon occupancy, or 
Seer 3ig Sion.“ Oceupaney,”” says Blackstone, 
‘Am, Rep.). is the taking possession of those 


things which before belonged to nobody. 
This is the true ground and foundation of all property, 
or of holding those an a in severalty, which by the 
law of nature, unqualified by that of society, were 
common to all mankind, en it was once 

that everything capable of oe should have an 
owner, natural reason suggested that he who could first 
declare his intention of es hy the thing to his 
own use, and sctnally took it into possession. should 
thereby gain the absolute property of it.’ Upon the 
ground of occupancy depends one’s right to what is 
called his literary property. Literary peoperts is the 
right one has to the possession, use, and dis of his 
own intellectual productions. A person is pre-emi- 
nently the first possessor or occupant of his own ideas, 
thoughts, and sentiments. The possessor of these 
mental products may either keep them to himself or 
by speech freely give them to the public, or put them 


into the form ot property by committing to 
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other 

— the im use or appropriation 
by other his property ; S may give 7 away or 
on it to th public; he may derive an in- 
come from it, may sell it, or dispose of it by will. Al- 
though it is necessary, in order to receive the protec- 
tion of the law, that literary property be put into 
some form, the author's property does not consist in 
the form or the substance upon which his mental pro- 
ductions are inscribed, but in the thoughts, sentiments, 

wig ona! Pape wets pes 
author’s rights in to his property depend 
upon what is the common law and certain statu- 
~ enactments. His right to his own exclusive con- 
and disposal of his manuscript has never been 
doubted, but whether he had a common law copyright, 
that is, a right to gy od and distribute for his own 
sole copies of his work, or whether by such 
multiplication and distribution the author did not lose 
his exclusive right by abandonment to the public, have 
been debated questions. These differences of opinion 
have been emphasized by the consideration of 
the effect of copyright statutes, The various opinions 
upon this subject seem to ee into three 
views : First, that at common Jaw an author had the 
right of multiplying copies for his own benefit; sec- 
ondly, that he had not such right until it was given to 
him by statute ; and, thirdly, that, although he had a 
copyright at common law, the statute took it away 
from him and gave him instead a statutory copyright, 
which thereafter was the only one he In 
the history of judicial discussions upon the subject of 
the author's mght of property all of these views at 
times have come to the surface. In some of the 


cases injunctions against the piracy of books of 


were granted upon the ground of the author's common 
law copyright. In 1710, in the reign of Anne, the 
first copyright statute was é first view of 
this statute seems to have been that it did not take 
away the common law copyright, but was intended to 
afford additional remedies Frome . In 1769 the 

ion of hye «Ne 's eiccasemmdber 
aes the court. this case Ag oe pl me er: 4 Barr. 

t sgpereseg yrig expi a major- 
ity of the court that literary Droperty did exist 
at common law and was not taken away by the statute. 
The same question again presented itself. for decision 
in 1774, in the case of Donaldson vs. Becket (4 Burr. 
poe ager was carried upon appeal to the House of 
Lords, where the final judgment, which has been the 
Jaw from that day to foes Ra that the statute of Anne 
had taken away the author's common law copyright, 
and the only rights. of publication he had theresiter 
were such as the statute secured to him. And this de- 
cision was followed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, when the same question presented itself, in the 
case of Wheaton vs. Peters (8 Pet. 591), under our own 
statute of copyright. 

Copyright statutes are intended to protect the au- 
thor's rights in the multiplication and distribution of 
copies of his work. In most other respects his rights 
are governed by the usual common law rules applicable 
te personal property. The great value of literary 
property, as a source of gain, consists in its owner's 
ability to make and circulate copies without interfer- 
ence or-competition from others. The author's control 
of his manuscript is exclusive and absolute, but by 
dedicating his property to the use of the public he 
loses this possession. Publication of a work in- 
tended to be protected by the copyright statute, with- 
out compliance with the requirements of that act, is a 
dedication to the public. Literary property may be 
dedicated to the public by any act of its owner which 
shows that he abandons his exclusive right of property. 
Such dedication, however, must be the free, voluntary 
act of the owner, and not of some one else without his 


consent or knowledge. The mere gift of a manuscript 
confers no right to publish. A restricted circulation 
of copies, as among friends, indicates no abandonment 
of the owner’s right of property ; nor does the use of 
a manuscript for a particular purpose, as lectures read 
to a class, give any right to a student or hearer to print 
and sell for profit, or in any way interfere with the lec- 
turer's rights. (Abernethey vs. Hutchinson, 1 H. & T. 
39; Morrison vs. Moat,1 Edw. ch. 25; Miller's Appeal, 
15, W. N. C. (Pa.) 27). 

While intellectual productions must assume some 
form in order to be recognized, identified, and protected 
as property, no particular form is prescribed, and 
whether the property exists in manuscript or print the 
owner’s rights are open rotected if he has done 
nothing to prejudice them. The writer of a letter does 
not lose his right of property in it by sending it to his 
correspondent. The sending of the letter is a gift to 
the receiver of it of the material upon and by which it 
is written, and the writer loses control over his manu- 
script to the extent that he cannot demand its return; 
but no rights of publication are conferred upon the one 
to whom it is sent, and the writer could restrain such 
publication, and his right’ to do this is upon the ground 
that he has not parted with his property. There may 
be cases where, aes £3 for his own vindication, the 
receiver of a letter which reflected upon him might 
have the right to publish, but some necessity of the 
kind must exist to Jostity such a course. 

A very common form in which literary property ap- 
pears is the a newspaper. These are rarely, if 
ever, copyrighted. They certainly come within the 
language of the act and vould be copyrighted if de. 
sired. But as the great object of such a paper is the 
first circulation of news, not much would be gained by 
simply providing against the mer A of its contents. 

course, the publication of valuable material, as let- 
ters, or a novel, may be pro by copyrighting 
such matter for a newspaper or any serial publication. 
A copyright by the editor of any matter published in 
his moe would not give him the right to publish it in 
any other form. The title of a newspaper is valuable 
property, and the pesca: ean be protected against 
the unlawful use of it by others, but he cannot secure 
this protection by copyright, as a title cannot be copy- 
righted by itself, but only as part of a work. 

A dramatist’s rights in his property differ somewhat 
from those that pertain to any other kind of literary 
property. He may have his copyright in it as a liter- 
ary Serstnetios, and also his playright or the right of 
representation upon the stage, And as the value of a 
book, as a source of profit, consists in the right, to 
multiply and sell copies, the value of a play consists 
largely in the right to perform it and prevent others 
from doing so. It is a recognized rule of law that 
where any kind of literary property is not included 
within the terms of a statute of copyright the owner's 
rights are to be determined by the ordinary rules of 
the common law applicable to such property. The 
U. 8. ag statutes refer to plays in two respects 
only. ney provide that when an author obtains a 
copyright for a dramatic composition he only is entitled 
to represent, or cause to be represented, such play, 
and, further, that for the unauthorized publishing of 
any one’s manuscript damages may be recovered. If, 
therefore, a play is printed, the only right of perform- 
ance is the one conferred by the statute, and, accord- 
ing to the rule which has been fullowed in the case of 
copyrighted books, the statute has taken away the au- 
thor's common law rights. But as the statute nowhere 
refers to manuscript plays, it would seem that the 
author’s common law rights in them still exist to their 
fullest extent. And as the author of a book had at 
common law the exclusive right to multiply copies— 
for the decisions say only that that right was taken 
away by the statute—the dramatist had and still has 
the exclusive right to the performance of his drama. 


The question whether the public performance of a 
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manuscript play by its author or owner is a dedication 
of it to the public, so that thereafter any one could law- 
fully reproduce it, has not been squarely decided, but 
the tendency of the decisions seems to be in the diree- 
tion of holding that such performance is not a dedica- 
tion and the unauthorized reproduction of the play is 
a piracy. It has been decided that the performance 
of a play by its owner does not prevent him from after- 
ward having it copyrighted ; and that the performance 
of a drama which has been obtained from its owner by 
fraud, breach of trust, or unfair means, will be 
vented. (Keene vs. Wheatley, 9 Am. Law Reg. 33; 
Boucicault vs. Wood, 2 Biss. 34.) Some courts have 
decided, and others have to some extent approved this 
view, that reproducing a play from memory by one who 
has seen its performance is not obtaining the play by 
unfair means. This view has, however, been repu- 
diated by courts of equal authority, and certainly 
seems to be entirely inconsistent with common sense. 
Litera st must Lrg ra is of inno- 
cence and originality in order that its possessor may 
demand the protection of the law. The law does not 
generally prohibit the publication of works which are 
not innocent, but it refuses protection to the owner of 
such works when others have infringed his rights. It 
is impossible, perhaps, to give an accurate definition of 
‘innocence ’’ within the meaning of the law. The ju- 
dicial conception of this quality has varied consider- 
ably,and protection was formerly denied in many cases 
where now it would be granted without question. In 
England, some years ago, an injunction to restrain the 
pirating of certain lectures on the ‘‘ Physiology, Zodél- 
ORY and Natural History of Man,’’ was refused upon 
the ground that they contained ge hostile to 
natural and revealed religion and the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul. (Lawrence vs. Smith, 7 
Jacob, 471.) And the owner of an edition of Byron’s 

Cain was refused protection, as, in the opinion of the 
court, that production was intended to bring into dis- 
credit portions of the Scriptures. (Murray vs. Benlow, 
Shortl. L. Lit. 8.) In this day, however, of free dis- 
cussion and expression of sentiment it may be safely 
said that no work which discusses, criticises, or teaches 
any branch of knowledge, faith, or practice, or which 
expresses sentiments at variance with those generally 
held on any subject, would be condemned as not inno- 
cent. But- works which are openly blasphemous, in- 
decent, immoral, or libellous, or put forth false pre- 
tences to authorship which are calculated to deceive 
the public, still fall under the ban. The certificate of 
copyright has no effect upon the question of the inno- 
cence of the work. 

_ Originality is, perhaps, as incapable of exact defini- 
tion as **innocence,’’ but there is a legal conception of 
originality, and this is what the law requires a literary 
work to possess. The law does not merely refuse pro- 
tection to a work which does not possess its own origin- 
ality, but it may restrain the reproduction of the iden- 
tity of a former work. Every original work 
an identity; this consists, says Blackstone, ‘‘in the 
sentiments and the language. e same conceptions 
clothed in the same words must necessarily be the same 
composition ; and whatever method may be taken of 
exhibiting that composition, to the ear or the eye of 
another, by reciting, by writing, or printing, in any 
number of copies, or at any period of time, it is always 
the identical work of the author which is so exhibited.”’ 
Any work which appropriates this identity of a former 
work, in whole or in part, is not an original composition. 
This originality, however, does not mean absolute new- 
ness, for there is no such thing ; nor does it exclude all 
imitation. It does not mean the addition of something 
new, as a part, to something old, asa part. No num- 
ber of chapters added to one or more chapters of a 
work formerly published would make the second publi- 


pre- | an 


tation an entirely new work. The newness must con- 
sist in some essential feature of the work. There must 
be original labor in the plan, selection, arrangement, or | 
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be found in 


i en- 


composition. 


Every word of a work 
i last 


law. An — 


mate. The owner of a manuscript may 
sell it outright, or part with an interest in it. Hemay 
retain the property and license its publication for a 
term of years, or within a certain territory. The license 
to publish fora certain time would proba carey with 
it the right to sell copies of the work at the ter- 
mination of the peri The only satisfaction the law . 
affords for the breach of a contract to write a work is 


an action for damages. It would be impossible for a 
court of equity to order a speci rmance of such 
a contract, as a court could not determine, after per- 


formance in obedience to its order, whether the o: 
contract had been actual ied out. 
breach consists not only ina refusal to carry out the 
contract but in an attempt to perform the same work 
for some one else than the person with | 
original contract was made, a court of equity can re- 
strain such attempt. No eontract to write a work 
which the law rds as not innocent, as to violate the 
copyright of another, can be enforced. 

here an author who is producing a literary work 


under contract with a publisher dies during the TOF 
ress of the work, as his contract is one of persona sk 
it dies with him, and his executors cannot be compelled 
to finish the work or pay damages for its non-com- 
pletion. The general rule of law is that all one’s Be 
erty is liable to seizure to pay its owner's debts. or 
boakies is true to rege eat in the case o 
iterary property. ) ucts of literary property. 
the books pabiished. men: be taken in axansiien And 
while a manuscript, or the stereotype plates of a book, 
as a piece of property, may be se’ under a levy, 
such seizure confers upon the officer, or upon one who 

urchases at his sale, no right to publish for the bene- 

t of the author's creditors or of any one use 
= that 2 res a the meron: the metal 4 the 
Pp and the lite property: e Intangi in 
Be wich the mianmacrtk Sx the Soret ia te ara 
might be possible, however, under some circumstances, 
for oe to come to the assistance of creditors, by com- 
pelling the taking out of a copyright and the publi 
tion of copies. 

The injury to literary property which the law is most 


frequently called upon to redress is piracy—which is 
the illegal use of another's literary p y. As prop- 
erty of this kind is by copyright, 


goneraly pro 


piracy is sometimes defined as the infringement of an- 


other's copyright. The literary property must be ap- 
seoueared. or used to render one guilty of ti : 
merely stealing a manuscript is not this offence. Wh 


for any reason, the law does not recognize the right o 
property, the appropriation of it is not piracy. 

e mere taking of another's literary property con- 
stitutes this offence, without to the intention 
with which the act was done, and, therefore, ignorance 
that the property belonged to another, or the absence 
of any intention to injure, is no de Of course, a 
flagrant intention to injure might be ground for giving 


ter dama There m no pecuniary dam 
ns and che Clans wi be complete—as in the 


case of the publication of a work which had been 

rinted for private circulation only and not for profit. 

or is it necessary that the piracy be committed for 
profit; it may be done for convenience merely. As 
some one's property must be injured to constitute pi- 
racy, the offence is not committed by resorting to the 
same sources of information, uch sources are 
common and open to all alike. There is a fair use of 
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literary works, already published, which the law rec- 
ognizes and allows. t is such fair use must be de- 
termined by the circumstances of each particular case. 
It is perfectly fair to use portions of a work for criti- 
cism or review, but criticism must not be made a guise 
for the publication of another's work. And in the same 
way fair quotation is allowable. The remedies for piracy 
are an action for damages or an injunction to restrain 


act. 

Copyright Statutes.—Prior to the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States many of the States 
had passed copyright statutes, but as these were in- 

the protection of authors outside the 
boundaries of each State, a provision was inserted in 
the Constitution giving Congress the power to enact 
such statutes. e first act of this kind was passed in 
1790, and after several amendatory acts were passed 
from time to time, finally the act of 1870 came into 
force which re all previous laws, and, with a few 
alterations, constitutes the copyright law of to-day. 

The providions of this act are briefly as follows : Any 
citizen in the United States or resident therein, who 
shall be an author of any book, or dramatic or musical 
composition, and his executors, administrators; or as- 
signs, complying with the provisions of the law, 
have the sole liberty of printing, reprinting, publishing, 
and vending the same ; and in the case of a dramatic 
composition, of publicly petrening: or representing 
it, or causing it to be so done. And authors may re- 
serve the right of dramatizing or translating their own 

) Copyright is also given in maps, charts, cuts, 
prints, photo, phe, Fc drawings, chronos, 
wThe nai irpranted fo idk years fro 

e copyright 1s gran or twenty-eight years from 
the time of recording the title. The author, if living 
and a citizen of the United States or resident therein, 
or his widow or children, if he be dead, may have the 


same exclusive right continued for fourteen years more | cal 
t 


by complying with the provisions as to recording and 
vertising within six months before the expiration of 
the first term. A fg ci Sardar be assigned by an 
instrument in writing duly recorded. 

To obtain a copyright there must be deposited with 
the librarian of Congress the printed title of the book, 
ete., and two copies of the book. A fine is imposed 
for failure to deliver these copies. 

No action for the os penne of a copyright of a 

can be maintained unless there is inserted in the 
several copies of each edition published, on the title- 
page or the immediately following page of a book, or 
on some visible portion. of a dramatic or musical com- 
position, maps, ete., the following statement, ‘‘ Entered 
according to the act of Con, in the year—— by 
A. B., in the office of the librarian of Con at 


Washington,” or ‘‘ Vopyright,’’ together with the year | lan 


the copyright was entered, 
son by whom it was taken out. 

Any one who knowingly prints, publishes, or sells a 
book or other work, or tenn ) g oma art copy- 
righted, without the written consent of the owner, du’ 
attested, a era! oopy of. me aoe fe wor! 
issued in violation of the copyright, in his posses- 
sion ; and is also liable to 

may be recovered for printing or publish- 

ing any manuscript without the consent of the author, 
if he is a citizen of the United States or resident therein. 

The act further provides that an injunction may issue 
to protect a copyright ; and that the provisions of thi 
law do not extend protection to aliens and non-residents. 

The words of this act have frequently received ju- 
dicial interpretation. The applicant, if not a citizen, 
must be a permanent ‘‘resident."’ The assignee of a 
foreign resident is not entitled to copyright. ‘‘Author’’ 
includes any one who performs original labor in compo- 
sition, whether as writer, translator, or abridger. A 
= book” may consist in adiagram ofone page, with direc- 
tions for cutting ladies’ dresses, as well as the bound 
» ogygec ts ad pages. All the contents of a book, 

OL. IV.—k 


the name of the per- 


including engravings, ete., are covered by a copyright. 
Any mode of depicting action, whether by words, ~ 
ballet, or pantomime, is included under the term “‘ dra- 
matic composition,’ and the copyright of such a pro- 
duction will protect the music in the action, the letter- 
press, the text, and the dramatic incident or situation, 

ut not the mechanical arrangement for facilitating the 
flow of the incident. 

There is no international copyright statute in the 
United States, though vigorous efforts have been made 
for some years by native authors as well as foreigners 
to induce Sg to pass such a measure. (Ss. C. P.) 

PROPH 4 In fon x se we ed yege a 

the phraseology employed in the 
ayaa Testament to “icatatbe prophecy and 
om Rep.). the prophets; secondly, the history of 

the succession of men known as the 
ae gh thirdly, their position and functions; and, 
ourthly, the written works commonly described as the 
books of the prophets. 

I. The word commonly translated ‘‘ prophet”’ is nabhi, 
#2). Aaa words of the same stem are transla 
“ 7” 66 7 6 ” 

prophesy, prophecy, prophetess.’’ The der- 
ivation of the word is unknown, and is of no con- 
sequence ; even the assertion that it is borrowed from 
the Canaanites is a mere guess. Practically, the word 
is a technical term used to describe a certain class of 
men and their acts ; the only way to define it is to learn 
what we can concerning the men. 

The phrase, ** man of God,’’ has precisely the same 
meaning as the word ‘‘ prophet,’’ so far as the person 
denoted by it is concerned ; it is never applied to a 
priest as such, or to a holy man as such, but always to 
one who is thought of as having the prophetic char- 


acter. 

The ‘word 89 roeh, translated “seer,” is used 
a few times to denote the person who is more commonly 
led a prophet, or a man of God. It is from the 
stem which primarily denotes ordinary eyesight. Two 
different nouns of this stem are sometimes translated 
**vision.’’ The passive verb of it may be translated 
‘“appear,’’ and is the verb regularly used to describe 
the instances when Jehovah is said to have appeared 
to his servants. he active and the causative verbs of 
this stem are frequently used of the seeing of visions. 
In the use of these words a prophet is described as a 
man to whom Jehovah reveals truth by causing it to 
take a form in which it is thought of as visible to the 
zye. LEzekiel’s visions of the winged creatures are 
familiar instances. 

A prophet is also sometimes called JIN jhozeh, 
also translated ‘‘seer.’’ Several words of this stem 
are translated ‘* vision,’ and the verb may be used in 
the cognate sense. In some of the other Shemitic 
guages this stem is employed to denote ordinary 
eyesight, but in Hebrew it is restricted to the idea of 
insight or of thoughtful seeing. Used of the visions 
of a prophet, it may include other forms of divine 
revelation than those that are thought of as presented 
to the eye. ‘The word ‘‘vision,’’ as found in the titles 
of the prophetic books, is always a word from this 
stem (Isa. i. 1, e. g.). Where words of the two stems 
are found in the same context the derivatives of 
nin should be regarded as generic, and those of 4x5 
as 8 c. 

e prophetic a is currently said to_be by ‘‘the 
Spirit of Jehovah”’ (1 Kings xviii. 12; Isa. Ixiii. 10, 


this | 11; Joel ii. 28, 29 (iii. 1, 2); 2 Chron. xv. 1, ete.). 


e phrase ‘‘the word of Jehovah,’’ very rarely 
“the word of God,” is used throughout the Old Tes- 
tament to describe the message brought by a man en- 
dowed with the gift of prophecy, e. g., Mic. i. 1; 
Jonah i. 1; Jer. 1. 4. The word massa, 8¥2 ‘‘ bur- 
den,’’ is used from Elisha’s time onward to denote 
a prophecy of a certain character (2 Kings ix. 25; Isa. 
xili, 1, ete.). 

In Hag. i. 13, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 15, 16, and possibly 
elsewhere, a prophet is called a ‘‘ messenger,”’ or angel, 


of Jehovah. Prophets are 
**servants of Jehovah,” *‘ shepherds.” 
6, 11, the word translated 
means physically **to let drop,’’ and so ‘to tal 

sagely,’’ to beasage. Butall these are figures of speech, 
or descriptive phrases, rather than strictly proper 


terms. 

Most of the terms descriptive of prophets and 
prophecy are actually used in three degrees of exten- 
sivn : first, to denote a man whose distinguishing char- 
acteristic is the ion of the prophetic gift, such a 
man, for example, as Samuel or Isaiah ; secondly, to 
denote any man who has the prophetic gift, even 
though he is more distinguished in some other direc- 
tion—Moses, for example, or David, or doubtless Ezra 
or Nehemiah ; thirdly, to denote the men who are also 
called ‘the sons of the prophets,’’ that is, the secondary 
prophets, the disciples or followers of the great prophets 
(1 Kings xx. 35, 38; 2 Kings ix. 1, 4). For the sake 
of distinction, we may apply the term “ prophetic 
men’? to the second of these three classes. 

IL. The sources of information concerning the 
prophets are two—the testimony of the Old Testa- 
ment, slightly supplemented by testimony from other 
sources, and the analcey between the religious history 
of Israel and that of other peoples. In its treatment 
of the testimony, the article in the ENcycLOPADIA 
BrrraNnica assumes that it is necessary first to recast 
a large part of the text of the Old Testament, and 
then to reject certain statements as untrue, and to dis- 
count others as fictional. We shall get an account 
somewhat different if we examine the testimony as it 
stands, without any preliminary manipulation ; and if 
this account turns out to be consistent and credible it 
is of course to be preferred to the other. 

Before Samuel's Time.—The Pentateuch and some 
of the later books attribute the gift of prophecy to the 

e 
Ww 


‘prophet,’ ** prophesy, 


patriarchs. Abraham is called a prophet ( D. XX. 
7:1 Chron. xvi. 22; Ps. cv. 15). e ‘‘word of 
Jehovah” came to him (Gen. xv. 1, 4). Several 
times it is said of him and of Isaac and Jacob that 
they had divine visions, or that Jehovah ‘‘ appeared” 
to them (Gen. xv. 1; xlvi. 2; xil. 7; xvii. 1; xviii. 1; 
xxvi. 2, 24; xxxv. 9). . 

Propheey is represented as being ve 
the times of Moses and Joshua: Moses 
though we are accustomed to think of him chiefly as a 
Jawgiver, is currently described as *‘ the man of od,” 
and is said to have been the greatest of prophets 
One xxxiii. 1; xxxiv. 10; Josh. xiv. 6; Ezra ili. 2; 

Tos, xii. 13, and ve many other places). Miriam is 
called a prophetess (Kx. xv. 20). Moses is compared 
with other prophets of his time (Num. xii, 1, 6,7). 
We have an account of the prophesying of Eldad and 
Medad and the seventy in Num. xi. 25-29. The 
function of a prophet as the special spokesman of his 
God is assumed to be a well known fact, and is used 
fur the purpose of an illustration (Ex. vii. 1). _ Specific 
legislation in regard to prophets is given in Deut. 
xviti. 14-22; xiii. 1, 3, 5. ; 

But it is alleged that these testimonies come largely 
from sections of the Pentateuch that are of late date, 
and that they must therefore be regarded as carrying 
lack into the patriarchal and Mosaic periods the 
roperly belongs to later times. In 
reply to irst, if all the testimony in the case 
were of late date, that would not prove the inference 
as drawn, but would meeey open the way for proving 
it; the statements are still credible unless disproved. 
Secondly, part of the testimony in the case 1s from 
other sources than these alleged late parts of the 
Pentateuch. Thirdly, irrespective of the phraseology 
used, the testimony to the facts isclear; it does not de- 
pend on the question whether the narrator used the 
phraseology of his own times or of the times of which 

e wrote. Fourthly, it is to be noted, however, that in 
several of the instances cited the writer puts the 
phraseolugy deszribing prophecy into the mouth of Je- 


abundant in 


Lom mar 2 sae 


i. | parently representing it to be the 


himself, | isted 
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ho or of Moses, or some other person, thus 


Hnaly. the 


time when the events occurred. ailega- 
tion that these sections of Pen are of late 
origin is itself not to be accepted without * and 
the proof of it is not forthcoming. (See article 
PENTATEUCH. ) 

Prophecy is represented to have been in existence in 
the times of the judges, though the thread of testimony 


is here slender. It is said Deborah was a proph- 
etess (Jud. iv. 4); that ‘‘a prophet man” came in the 
Midianite times (vi. 8); the angel of Jehovah 
“ap ” to Gideon and to Manoah (vi. 12; xiii. 
3, 21); that Manoah and his wife were iliar with 
oe fs way of a Mo! of are and Reset by 
t rase the person who to them (xiii. 6 
8). It is mentioned as iarking the time when aed 
was a child that “the word of Jehovah’’ was then 
scarce, there being ‘‘no open vision” (1 Sam, iii. 1); 
though even for that time we have an account of a 
divine message brought by a ‘‘man of God” (ii. 27). 
When Samuel became a distinguished prophet, we are 
told that Jehovah ‘‘ again appeared in Shiloh, for Je- 


hovah was revealed unto Samuel in Shiloh in the word 


of Jehovah” (1 Sam. iii. a This seems to imply 
the restoration of a state of things that had existed in 
Shiloh before the time of especial scarcity of “the 
word of God.” ‘ f 

The facts thus testified to are entirely consistent with 

the statement made in 1 Sam. ix. 9. It is there ex- 

lained, to account for the fact that Saul inquired, not 

or the prophet, but for the seer, that “seer” was then 
the term in common use. It does not follow that the 
term “ prophet’’ had neyer been known till then; the 
facts we have been examining rather show that it had 
been temporarily superseded by the word “‘ seer,” this 
being one of the phenomena of the time of the scarcity 
of the prophetic gift. 

Prophecy in the Times of Samuel, David, and Solo- 
mon.—In Acts iii. 24 (ef. 22), in the same breath in 
which Moses is spoken of as a prophet, we read of “all 
the prophets from Samuel and them that followed 
after,’”’ as if Samuel was in some sense the first of the 
prophets. This agrees well with all the statements of 
the Old Testament. Prophets and prophecy had ex- 


in from the earliest times, but under 
Samuel they assumed new forms and a impor- 
tance. Samuel himself, followed by Gad, David, 


Nathan, Asaph, Heman, Jeduthun, Zadok, Solomon, 
Ahijah, Shemaiah, Jedo (spelled Iddo in’ the King 
James version), form a froup of distinguished prophets 
and prophetic men (see neordance of Pro’ te 
Besides these, we find ‘the companies of prophets,” 
mentioned in 1 Sam. x. and xix. BF tere organized 
by Samuel, and certainly controlled by him to a lar; 
extent. The attempt to make it appear that Samuel, 
being a seer, was therefore not properly a prophet, but 
that the prophets were a different class of men, who 
afterwards absorbed the class known as ‘‘seers,’’ is not 
a success, The true statement of the difference be- 
tween such a man as Samuel and the ordinary mem- 
bers of the prophetic companies is, that most of the 
latter, like the “sons of the prophets”’ of later times, 
were mere secondary prophets—the followers and dis- 
ciples of the men who were recognized as having great 
prophetic gifts. 

rophecy in the Later Periods.—The next group of 
prophets is that of which Elijah and Elisha are the 
great figures. The men of this bap who are named 
in addition to these two are Oded, Azariah, Hanani, 
Jehu, Micaiah Jahaziel, Eliezer, the high-priest 
Jehoiada, and his son Zechariah. But, in addition 
to these, prophets are represented to have very 
numerous, especially in the Northern kingdom. Oba- 
diah, for instance, saved the lives of a hundred of 
them, at a time when this was apparently only a small 
proportion of the whole number (1 Kings xviii. 4; ef. 
xix. 10). The so-called-schools of the sons of the 
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prophets were flourishing at Jericho, Gilgal, Bethel, 
and doubtless other places. Very likely most of the 
numerous prophets were so only in the sense of being 
members of Ret organizations. At this time, also, 
we find mention made of numbers of false 
rophets who es in the name of Jehovah (1 
Ki xxii.), whether we regard these as mere pre- 
tenders or in some other light. The next sroup is 
that of which Isaiah is the chief figure, including 
Jonah, probably Joel and Obadiah, Amos, Hosea, 
the Yeehariah named in 2 Chron. xxvi. 5, Isaiah, 
the Oded named in 2 Chron. xxviii. 9, Micah, Nahum. 
Throughout this period true prophets are spoken of as 
numerous, and false prophets as equally so. (To find 
instances use Censocdaboe) The next group includes 
the Palestinian prophets of the time of Jeremiah. 
ides him, we have some account of Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, Uriah (Jer. xxvi. 20-23), and Huldah 
(2 Chron. xxxiv. 22). Prophets, both true and false, 
are still numerous, Of false prophets, Ahab, Hananiah, 
and Shemaiah are mentioned by name, with some de- 
tails (Jer. xxix. 21; xxviii. 10; xxix. 8, 24). Still 
another group is that of the prophets of the exile in 
Babylonia. Of these Daniel and Ezekiel are the 
prominent ones. False prophets are numerous, both 
male and female, and possibly true prophets also. A 
final group is that of the post-exilie eg To this 
group belong Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, and, by 
ir implication, Ezra and Nehemiah are to be 
as prophetic men. The existence of other prop is 
to, with false ok gy among them (Zech. 
vii. 3; viii. 9; Neh. vi. 7,14). The Jewish itions 
concerning the men of the Great S e affirm that 
many of these men were prophets. ith the death 
of i the succession of prophets is held by Jew- 
ish bey 33 ee (1 ix. 27; iv. 46; 
xiv. 41; Josephus t. Ap. 1. 8). 

IIL The character and functions of a prophet. are 
briefly outlined in such passages as Ex. vii. | ; Num. 
xii. 6; 1 Sam. iii. 20, 21; Deut. xviii. He is simply a 
citizen (‘‘ of thy brethren, like unto me”) who speaks 
for Jehovah in a special message given him for the 
purpose. He differs from the practitioners of magic 
arts in that he has genuine communications with the 


invisible a through the word of Jehovah, revealed 
tohim. He differs from the Levitical priest, in that 


his is si and not a matter of regular 
routine. The simplicity of the Old Testament state- 
ments concerning the prophets is quite remarkable. 
The prophets did and saw wonderful things, but so far 
as they themselves are concerned, the elements of mys- 
tery and marvel are conspicuously absent, except as 
these have been interpreted into the Old Testament 
accounts from other sources. 

The Personal Appearance of the Prophets.—Onr 
most current picture of a prophet is one for which 
some i or monk sat as a model, the artist 
modifying the picture, according to his fancy, by ele- 
wents copied from the Greek oracle priests, or from 
Kastern ishes. But we may as well start by re- 
minding ourselves that in part the picture is cont 
to the facts, and in the facts are unknown. It-is 
enstomary to infer from Zech. xiii. 4, Isa. xx. 2, 3, 1 
Sam. xxviii. 14, 1 Kings xix. 13, that the prophets as a 
class wore a peculiar garb to distinguish them from 
other people; but the pastagee do not justify the in- 
ference, and the contrary is fairly to be inferred from 
1 Sam. ix. 18, 2 Kings i. 7,8, ete. On the strength of 
1 Sam. xviii. 10, xix. 19-24, Jer. xxix. 26, and like 
passages, it is frequently alleged that frenzied utter- 
ance was ristic of the prophets, and indeed 
that this is the radical idea of the word ‘‘ prophet” 
itself. But the assertion that Jeremiah raved is men- 
tioned as a slander, and not as a fact. Saul acted like 
“crazy man when the spirit of prophecy came upon 
him at Ramah, but he acted so use he was crazy 
at the time; the passage does not say nor necessarily 
imply that any one but Saulacted so. In 1 Sam. xviil. 


jecture that they were much alike. 
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10, Saul’s raving is called ‘‘ prophesying ;”’ but this 
may be not because prophesying is thought of as a 
species of raving, but because Saul, when he raved, 
talked religiously, like a prophet. Ordinarily, the 
words and deeds of the prophets, even those that are 
strangest, or most impassioned, are marked by very 
clear, self-contained common sense. It is safest to think 
of a prophet as having the dress, the appearance, and 
the habits of an ordinary citizen, except in the in- 
stances where particular prophets, for particular pur- 
poses, are described as dressing or acting otherwise. 

The Pr j¢ Schools.—The term ‘‘school,’’ as 
thus applied, is not Biblical, but is convenient. The 
evidence does not show to what extent the organiza- 
tions of Samuel's time (1 Sam. x.-xix.) resembled 
those of the times of Elijah and Elisha (see especially 
1 Kings xx. 35-41; 2 Kings ii.-ix.), but it isa natural con- 
From 2 Kings v. 22, 
ix. 1, 4, it is natural to infer that the members of these 
organizations were mostly young men. That married 
men were included among them appears from 2 Kings 
iv. 1. That they were of the obscure class in society has 
been inferred from 1 Sam. x. 11, but the inference will 
hardly hold ; the surprise that Saul should be among 
the prophets shows, indeed, that his reputation was 
different from that of the others, but not necessarily 
that he was more prominent than they ; it may just as 
well be that he was known as less religious than they. 
From what is said in the chapters referred to, it ap- 
peavs that the sons of the prophets sometimes lived 
together in common residences, that contributions fur 
their support were sometimes made by citizens, that 
they were accustomed to organized action for their own 
comfort, and for other ge ae that they took their 
part in national polities, that they cultivated music, 
that they sometimes held out-of-door religious services 
(1 Sam. x.), that they had certain exercises in con- 
certed prophesying of some sort (1 Sam. xix.). 
Whether these were schools or ndt, they were not 
mere schools. but organizations for public work and 
influence. Whether they had anything like a course 
of study and training we are not informed. As we 
have seen, their members were sometimes called 
prophets, but it by no means follows that most or all 
of them regularly became endowed with prophetic 
gifts. ‘That some of them became so endowed is ae 
able ; and it is also probable that the name ‘* prophet’ 
would come to be applied to them, in general, whether 
they had the gift or not. 

he So-called Prophetic Order.—It is probable that 
the prophets were an unbroken succession, in the sense 
that from Malachi back to Samuel, and earlier, Israel 
was never wholly without living prophets of Jehovah, 
But in addition to this a great deal is said about the 
prophetic order, as if the prophetic body had an 
organic character, like that of the priests, or was per- 
tuated by some ordaining act, like the ministry in the 
Jhristian churches. It is true that some priests were 
rophets or prophetic men, Zadok, Jeremiah, and 
ra, for example; it is also true that a prophet, not 
of the priesthood, might be commissioned to perform 
priestly acts, Moses for example, Lev. viii. 15-30; but 
there is no trace of any priestly functions regularly 
exercised by the prophets, as prophets, nor of any prop- 
erly prophetic functions regularly exercised by the priests 
as such. In this the religion of Israel differed notably 
frum certain other ancient religions. ‘The only alleged 
instance of anything like ordination is the setting apart 
of Elisha, 1 Rings xix. 15, 16, 19; ef. 2 Kings ix. 1-13. 
But Elisha’s case is evidently ¥ sj Aeuery like the par- 
allel cases of Jehu and Hazael. He was not set apart 
to be a prophet, but to do certain especial work as a 
prophet. 

In fine, a prophet became such, so far as appears, 
solely by becoming endowed with prophetic gifts; he 
came to be recognized as a prophet by its being per- 
ceived that he had the gifts (Deut. xviii, 21, 22; xiii. 
1-5), aud not ordinarily through his costume or per- 
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sonal appearance, or mode of life, or registry of or- 
dination. But men might, of course, become second- 
ary ones by mere ming followers of the 
prophets whose gifts were recogn 
ertain Nuturalistic Functions of the Prophets. —They 
were prominent as the public men of their times. In 
proof, note what is said concerning the career of Moses 
or Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah, Jeremiah. They 
were the leaders of the party that adv a certain 
religious policy on the part of the government, and of 
the party that opposed foreign alliances in every direc- 
tion. After the Babylonian conquest e an ac- 
complished fact, such prophets as Jeremiah advocated 
the political action that accepted it as a fact. As lon 
as the separate kingdoms of Israel and Judah existed: 
the prophets were a bond of unity between the two 
~kingdoms; Judwan prophets like Amos and Isaiah 
prophesied for the Northern kingdom, and northern 
rophets, Elisha and Hosea, for instance, for the 
Bouthera kingdom (Am. i. 1; iii. 1, 12, ete.; Hos. xi. 


12, ete.; 2 Kings iii. 14; Jer, xxx. 3,4; xxxi. 1, 5, 6, | great 


9, 12, 15, 18, 20, 27). In short, a biography of the 
prophets would be a history of Israel. 

They were the reformers of their times. Besides re- 
ligious questions, they discussed improper divorce 
licentiousness, usury, land monopoly, drunkenness an 
dissipation, slavery, and like questions (Mal. ii. 10-16 ; 
Jer. v. 7-9, ete.; Neh. chap. v. ; Ezek. xviii. 8, ete. ; 
Tsa. v. 7-10, 11-22; Jer. xxxiv. 8-22, and the pro- 
phetic books lg ose Further, they were evangel- 
istic preachers and organizers. As a rule, the pro- 

hetic books are homiletic, Still further, they were the 
Roary men of the nation. This is of course true of 
the so-called literary prophets and their contempo- 
raries, and among those whe lived earlier the Bible at- 
tributes authorship to Elijah, Jehu, Shemaiah, Jedo, 
Ahijah, Solomon, David, Ethan, Heman, Asaph, Na- 
than, Gad, Samuel, Joshua, Moses. So far as fune- 
tions of these kinds are concerned, the prophets of 
Israel have their counterparts among two classes o! 
men, in all ages: first, among devout religious work- 
ers, adherents of the true religion; and, secondly, 
among the especially gifted men whom God anywhere 
raises up for special purposes in the history of man- 


n 
Wonder- Worlcintg by the Prophets —But in addition 
to all such functions as have been mentioned, the Old 
Testament attributes distinctly supernatural powers to 
the prophets. Under the influence of the Spirit of 
Jehovah, supplied to them for that purpose, they be- 
came workers of miracles. Familiar instances of this 
sort are to be found -in the accounts given of Elijah 
and Elisha. Very prominent. among their miracles is 
the supernatural discovering and revealing of secrets, 
e. g., 2 Kings vi. 12, or Dan. chap. ii.- 
he Prophets as Predictors of Moonie ~Se Christian 
apologetics, the argument from fulfilled prediction has 
constituted one of the chief uses made of the proph- 
evies. Owing in part to this fact, many persons un- 
questionably make the predictive element too promi- 
nent in their ideas of prophecy. _ Prediction is far from 
being, as many imagine, the central and essential fac- 
tor in prophecy. Nevertheless, the Old Testament 
represents it as a real factor, and an especially impor- 
tant one. Evidently a prediction might be one of the 
signs whose fulfilment would accredit the prophet who 
speaks in Jehovah’s name, Deut. xviii. 22; xiii. 1-5. 
ulfilled predictions are prominently claimed as having 
this effect, ¢. g., Isa. xh. 22, 23, 26; xlii. 9; xliii. 9, 
12, 18, 19; Zech. i, 4-6. 
Messianic Preaching by the Prophets.—That which the 
prophets make most prominent in their utterances is 
the doctrine that Israel is Jehovah's peculiar peo- 
ple, in virtue of Jehovah's purpose, and his covenant 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; that this covenant 
promise and purpose has been receiving fulfilment up 
to the time when each prophet lived, and is to have 
yet larger fulfilment in the future, all the pro- 


hetie writings this doctrine, either orim: 

ies at the basis of all counsel, of xpremsed po oom 
tion to repentance or obedience, all encouragement, all 
comfort, all direction for private life, all patriotic ap- 
peal, all religious teaching. The doctrine is central in 
the discourses of the frophets, just as the doctrine of 
a crucified and risen Christ is central in the discourses 
of the apostles. A part of this doctrine is that Is- 
rae]’s mission as Jehovah's peculiar people is not for 
himself alone, but for all the nations. The passages 
cited in the New Testament in support of the claims 
of Jesus are, with an exception, those in whi 
the prophets teach this great central i The 
New Testament claim is essentially that the promised 
fulfilment of Jehovah's covenant with Israel 
mainly comes about through Tsrad\'s Christ and that 
Jesus of Nazareth is that Christ. 

If this view be correct, we have in the Old Testa- 
ment not a great number of predictions concerning the 
Messiah, but a single prediction, often repeated in a 
t variety of forms and aspects. If we make a dis- 
tinction between prediction and promise or doctri 
the Messianic utterances of the Old Testament are o 
the nature of promise and doctrine rather than of pre- 
diction, though this does not render them any the 
genuinely predictive. With this view of the matter, 
we need neither affirm that the evangelists claim that 
the prophets had in mind the person of Jesus, when 
they wrote these passages, nor admit that the evan- 


ecg used the pass in an accommodated sense. 
rom the point of view of the covenant promise, 
they the history of the Christ as the crowning 


portion of the history of Israel, and they interpret ac- 
cordingly what the prophets say of the future history 
of as a the covenant promise, 

The hets Jehovah's Law.—The handling 
of the Torah of Jehovah is, in the Old Testament, 
attributed to both the priests and the prophets. It 
does not follow were two different bodies of 


f | Jehovah’s law—a prophetic Torah and a Facil 


Torah. The difference seems rather to be 
priests, in association with 
custodians, teachers, and interpreters of such law as 
Jehovah had already given (Deut. xxxi. 9; xvii. 8-12, 
18, 19; 2 Chron. xv. 3; xvii. 9; Jer. ii. 8; Lev. x. 11; 
Deut. xxxiii. 10; xxiv. 8; Mic. iii. 11; 2 Kings xvii. 27, 
28, ete.), while the prophets not merely give instruc- 
tion in the law, but bring the law from Jehovah (Isa, 
viii. 16, 20; Neh. ix. 26; Jer. xxvi. 4,5; Dan. ix. 10; 
1 Sam. xii. 23, ete.). The representation everywhere 
seems to be that through the prophets Jehovah re- 
vealed the Torah, which it was the duty of the priests 
merely to administer. 

The term ‘*Torah,’’ as thus used, seems to have 
been sephoatte to any particular revelation made by 
Jchovah to a prophet, especially if the revelation 
were committed to writing, and aaain, to have been 
applicable collectively to the whole y of such rev- 
elation. It is more correct to say that it is often so 
used as to include the sacred writings attributed to 
Moses, than to say that it is currently used to denote 
those writings. bang Sofore the Christian era, how- 
ever, those writings come to be regarded as the 


To . 

‘Modes of Divine Revelation to the Prophets. —Aa we 
have already seen, the inspiration of the prophets is 
represented to have been by the Spirit of Jehovah. 

e modes in which the Spirit is said to have commu- 
nicated with them are commonly classified as three, 
namely, by dreams, by visions, and by direct revela- 
tion. <A better classificati ion is that by the 
terms employed to describe the prophets, namely, 
first, by dreams (Num. xii. 6; Deut. xiii. 1; : 
i. 17), with the dreams of Joseph, Solomon, ete., and 
the interpretations by Joseph, Daniel, etc. ; second, 
by sense-visions, the presenting of object lessons, 
thought of as visible to the eye, as in h. i. 8-13, 
third, by theophanies, Jeho- 


the magi were the 


18 21; ii, 1-5; iii., ete. ; 
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vah (usually in the character of “the angel of Jeho- 
vah”’) taking visible form and appearing to the eye, 
or attracting the eye by some visible manifestation 
(the burning bush, for example), and then communi- 
eating directly with the n thus aroused ; fourth, 
excited insicht, or other form of mental vision, as 
distinguished sense-vision. Among the most 
faniliar instances of theophany are those described in 
Gen. xviii., Ex. iii., the events at Sinai, Jud. xiii. 
Perhaps the instance in 2 Kings iii. 14 is an instance 
of mental vision as distinguished from sense-vision, It 
may be that most of the instances described 
by s of the stem J" are instances of mental 
vision, except as otherwise specified. Theophany, in 
either form, is regarded as the highest form of divine 
a SUMUsa Dieesatt the Freghes.~ Oertain poke 
of Utterance n - 
liar modes of utterance by the prophets bear a close 
analogy to the modes of revelation just considered, 
For example, they use symbols, that is, P acy ree ob- 
jects or personal acts representing the truths they have 
to utter, e. g., 1 Kings xi. 30, 31 ; k. xxxvii. 15, seg. ; 
on = igher — of symbols we — 
t e subject of prophetic typology 
been v iianaby i with much Fn in 
definition and opinion. Pe i tion 
what is properly to be called a ‘‘type”’ is that it is an 
object or event used to present a great truth in such a 
way that it es a foreshadowing example of a 
greater presentation of the same truth. Thus Chris- 
tian theology might hold that the Levitical sacrifices 
were types of the sacrifice of Christ, or that each 
member of the line of Old Testament prophets 
was a type of Christ in 
No utterances of Jeho 


the best definition of | R 
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and not in the division called the Prophets; but really, 
the fact that the book is predictive, to the exclusion 
of the homiletical element, constitutes a sharp differ- 
ence between it and most of the books that are classed 
as prophetic. Whatever may have been the reason 
for classifying this list of books as ‘‘ The Prophets,”’ it 
certainly does nat indicate that the men who made the 
classification regarded the Pentateuch and the Hagio- 
grapha as of non-prophetic authorship. It is beyond 
dispute that they, whoever they were, regarded 
Moses, David, Daniel, and others as prophets, and re- 
ae all the Fy i weg obi ogg the 

isappearance of prophecy. ee articies on BIBLE 
and Canon. : 

The records contained in the Books of Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings, up to the times of Jeroboam II. 
of Israel, doubtless consist largely of transcriptions 
from writings of Samuel, Gad, Nathan, Ahijah, She- 
maiah, Jehu, and other prophets, who flourished be- 
fore the times of Amos and the other earliest prophets 
whose names are attached to our present prophetic 
books. This fact, or even the traditional opinion that 
this was the fact, affords a natural and plausible reason 
why these books should be called the books of the 
sees Fo rophets. See further in the articles JuDGEs, 
uTH, SAMUEL, Kinas, 

The books commonly called the twelve Minor 
Prophets seem to be arranged in what their collector 
prea as four chronological groups, The last three, 
Walachi, Zechariah, and Haggai, belong to the Per- 
sian period. The two next preceding, Zephaniah and 
Habakkuk, belong with Ezeliel and Jeremiah, in the 
Babylonian period. The next two preceding, Nahum 
and Micah, belong with most of Isaiah in the later 
Assyrian period—the period of the Sargonidw. The 
intention seems to have been to indicate that the first 
five of the twelve books belong in a group together, 
dated by the dates of Hosea and Amos asin the middle 


this | Assyrian period—the period to which Tiglath-pileser 


ere is 
a large class of instances in which Dryer may 
i ‘old fulfilment, 
without being equivocal in meaning. ‘Types and anti- 
(oe line spmage Ses er masa sage so that the 
oretelling of one event amounts to the foretelling of 
ae the future events in ee series, cra a yen 
e concerning some a complex event may 
Ggualiy be teas of tht Thole, site Paro Or a pre- 
dic:ion may be capable of a successive or a progressive 
fulfilment. Or the foretelling of a final event in a 
historic may imply that of many of the events 
a ope ~ the final event. It is ee that = 
ese other ways a heey may nerie with- 
out being ambiguous. PevAnd still further, when a 
prophecy, whether mee redictive or not, enunci- 
ates Fass peng on w acts, its statement may 
me 


to apply to every case in history comes 
the principle, Wo 

IV. The Jewish tradition counts the Books of 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings as the four books 
of the earlier prophets, and the Books of Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and the twelve Minor Prophets as the 
four books of the later prophets. By one form of the 
tradition—a form which is corroborated by the arrange- 
ment of the versions and by the phenomena in the 
ease—Ruth is counted the collection of 
i rded as one with 


Judges, but our present He ow Bibles put Ruth in 
the Hasiogrtn They also put Lamentations in the 


Daniel, the book more marked by prediction than any 


gives character. Hosea is placed first, though it is not 
the earliest. The Jewish traditions explain this by 


red | the fact that it is the largest of the twelve books. The 


earlier prophecies of Isaiah belong with these five 
books to the middle in period, and the historical 
situation of Zech. ix.~xiv. is that of the same period, 
no matter when these chapters were written. Our 
study of the books will be facilitated if we first make 
a brief survey of the history of the period, 
On their face the Biblical numerals give 175 years 
for the interval between the accession of Jehu and the 
tion of Samaria. The chronology most com- 
monly received go treats the numerals as to reduce this 
by a few years, and the chronology now accepted by 
many Assyriologists and others rejects a part of the 
statements of the Bible, and reduces the length of the 
7 by about fifty years. It is not a matter of in- 
ifference which chronological theory we accept, but 
we need not now discuss the question, as the point 
before us does not depend upon it. In any case the 
first decades of the interval belong to what may fairl 
be called the earlier Assyrian period, that in whic 
Shalmaneser II. figures prominently. This monarch 
mentions Samaria and nearly all the Palestinian coun- 
tries except Judah as his tributaries, and says that 
Hazael of Damascus, who came to the throne at about 
the same time with Jehu, was conquered after some 
resistance. According to the accounts in the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles, Hazael’s reign lasted some 
forty-six years, his son Benhadad being a part of the 
time associated with him in some capacity ; it covered 
the reigns of Jehu and his son Jehoahaz in Israel 
and those of Athaliah and Joash in Judah. Hazae 
was the enemy of Israel. We may assume that he 
was checked by the power of Assyria, but before the 
death of Jehu he had ‘‘cut Israel short’’ and gained 
control of the country east of the Jordan. Later, he 
and his son Benhadad utterly wasted the Northern 


other, is unifurmly reckoned among the Hagiographa, | kingdom, and finally, in the last year of Joash of 
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Judah, he invaded Philistia, and afterward marched 
— Jerusalem. Meanwhile, according to the Mo- 
abite stone, corroborated by such notices as that in 2 
Kings xiii. 20, the Moabites were also engaged in acts 
of successful hostility against the two Israelite king- 
doms, and we may assume that their usual allies, the 
Ammonites, were associated with them. 

The great event of this part of the history is 
Hazael’s expedition against Jerusalem. The accounts 
of it are brief, but with several very distinct particu- 
lars. It occurred just at the close of the reign of 
Joash of Judah, 2 Chron. xxiv. 23, 25. The utter 
wasting of the Northern kingdom had continued up 
to that time, that is, all the days of Jehoahaz, 2 Kin 
xiii. 3,14, 22, Hazae! first took Gath, and started for 
Jerusalem from that direction, 2 Kings xii. 18 (17). 
With a comparatively small force he signally deft 
a very great army of defence, 2 Chron. xxiv. 24. He 
destroyed the princes of Judah, and captured their 
spoil, 2 Chron. xxiv. 23. Joash bribed him to leave 
by giving him sacred treasure from the king's house 
and the temple, 2 Kings xii. 19 (18). It is not said 
that he captured Jerusalem. He left Joash of Judah 
prostrated by illness and about to be slain by conspir- 
ators, 2 Chron. xxiv. 25, Very soon after, Hazael 
died, and Joash, the newly crowned king of the North- 
ern kingdom, was able, notwithstanding the depleted 
condition of his power (2 Kings xiii. 7), to overcome 
Benhadad in a succession of es and recover the 
— of Israel. ‘ ‘ ? Amv 

imman-nirari, the contemporary king 0 i 
ndson of Shalmaneser, says that Tyre, Sidon, the 
nd Omri, Edom, Philistia, were tributary to ‘him, 
and immediately adds an account of his besieging 
Mariha, king of Damascus, and compelling him to sub- 
mission and to the a of immense fines. These 
operations are not dated, but it is plausible to conjec- 
ture that Mariha (the lord) is an ee for Hazael, 
and that the interference of the Assyrian king may ac- 
count for the suceesses of Joash of Israel. But whether 
this conjecture be accepted or not, the Biblical account 
is that the successes of Hazael at Jerusalem were pres- 
ently followed by his death and the humbling of his 
kingdom. ; 

It remains further to be noted in connection with 
these events that Amaziah, the successor of Joash of 
Judah, a few years later regarded himself as having 
reason to take bloody vengeance on the Edomites ; pos- 
sibly this may suggest something as to the attitude of 
Edom in the days of Hazael. 

Joash of Israel reigned sixteen years, and was suc- 
ceeded by Jeroboam TL. who reigned forty-one years, 
In Jeroboam's twenty-seventh year Uzziah me king 
of Judah. Waiving the question whether we should 
count the numerals as overlapping one another, and 
shoukd thus, or by any other process, count the period 
as shorter than it at first seems to be, our attention 
should now be fixed on the fifteen years (or whatever 
the number may og age which Jeroboam and Uzziah 
are said to have n contemporary. The situation 
now contrasts very strongly with that when Hazael 
made his attempt oa erusalem. Jeroboam “ re- 
stored the border of Israel from the entering of Ha- 
math unto the seaof the Arabah,”’ 2 Kings xiv. 25. He 
‘restored Damaseus and Hamath to Judah in Israel,” 
xiv. 28. Of Uzziah it is recorded that he built Elath, 
2 Kings xiv. 22; that he made suecessful war with the 
Philistines and other enemies, and received tribute 
from the Ammonites, 2 Chron. xxvi. 6-8; that ‘* his 
name sp abroad even to the entering in of Egypt,” 
xxvi. 8; that he fortified Jerusalem, and had an im- 
mense army, xxvi. 9-15; that “his name spread far 
abroad,” xxvi. 15. It is common to assume that Ju- 
Aah and Israel were at this time in hostility ; but the 
passages cited more naturally imply the contrary, and 
give us to understand that they were two kingdoms 
with one policy and purpose, and with a sway under 
which Hamath, Syria-Damaseus, the Ammouite coun- 
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try, and Philistia were included as tributaries. This, 
with the possession of the Elanitic gulf, implies the 
pon 8 se Moab and Edom, as well as of the peoples 
mention 

We instinctively ask how it was possible that Assyria 
would allow such a power to spring up in the west, and 
reduce her tributaries to tribute ? At present, there is 
no answer to this question, but certain Assyrian in- 
scriptions of a few years later testify to the fact that 
these tributaries actually had “in their faith- 
lessness made revolt to Azariah,’’ giving him such 
strength as to make him a formidable foe to i 
See Schrader’s Cuneiform Inscriptions, tra by 
Whitehouse (pp. 208-212), or the inscriptions attrib- 
uted to Ti -pileser, in any collection of Assyrio- 
logical matter. é inscriptions in question are so 


eated | mutilated that very little can be learned from them, 


but they clearly agree with the Biblical statements as 
to the greatness of Uzziah and the extent of the 
of the combined Jewish-Israelite kingdoms of this 
period: | they further indicate a tem a 
of the n empire, covering a longer or briefer 
time, between the date when Aria bald (ll tha pe- 
gion in undisputed subjection, and the date when As- 
syria was m ~~ to wrest the same region from 
its allegiance to Uzziah. * 
Leaving the remainder of the history, for the pres- 
ent, we are now ready to look at the prophetic books 
which connect themselves with the history as already 


sketched. 
The Book of Amos.—This book dates itself ‘in 
the days of’’ Uzziah and Jeroboam, ‘‘ two years be- 


fore the earthquake.’’ The best is of it makes 
it to consist of four discourses, the song ‘‘I will not 
reverse it,”’ i, 3-ii, 16, the exhortation, iii-iv., the 
lamentation, v.-vi., and the book of visions, vil.-ix. 
The present treatment will be confined to a single 
point, namely, the historical situation presented in 

e 

This is twofold : the book is quite distinct in its pic- 
ture of the times when it was written, and in addition 
to this, it is very distinct in its ———— of a cer- 
tain earlier period, to which it alludes in the way of 
reminiscence. We find here the same representation 
that we found in the historical books as to the extent 
of the dominion of in the reigns of Jeroboam 
and Uzziah. ‘From Hamath to brook of the 
Arabah,"’ Am. vi. 14, shows this, as does the chal- 
lenge to compare the region of Assyrian conquests 
centring in Calneh with the region from Hamath to 
Gath, vi. 2. If ‘* Damascus” is the correct reading 
in iii. 12, that verse represents Israelite as 
living in luxury in the subject city Damascus. It fol- 
lows that some at least of the peoples mentioned in i. 
and ii. are there thought of as dependent on Israel 
and Judah, and not as independent. 

We find the same community of interest between 
Israel and Judah that we found in the accounts in the 
historical books. Amos is a Judaite,i.1. His pre- 
dilections are for the house of David, ix. 11, et al. 
But his prophecy refers almost exclusively to the 
Northern kingdom, He seems to know no difference 

ween Jeroboam’s Hamath and Uzziah’s Gath, but 
8 as if both were included in the same interest. 

e between him and Jeroboam’s priest Ama- 
ziah (vii. 10, 12) could hardly have taken the form it 
did, except when the relations een Israel and Ju- 
dah were intimate. See also iii. 1 and ix. 12. 

We find that the prosperity mentioned in the his- 
torical books has resulted in luxury, dissipation, and 
the oppression of the poor by the rich, on the part of 
both men and women, ii. 6,7; iii. 9, 12; iv. 1; v.11, 
23; vi. 1, 4-6. We further find, throughout. the 
book, descriptions of the religious life of the Northern 
kingdom, its various sanctuaries, its conformities to the 
law of Moses and the opposite, that give to the book 
especial historical interest and value, 

‘To mention only one thing more in this list, the 
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book is written under the shadow of a threatened and 
impending invasion oper nee Alps i Z ue a ai 
am many passages. calamity and exile are thus 
Seana twee 2) 5; 20 5. vis 7, 10's) Vii. 16, 17 5, ix. 9. 
Syria, Ammon, etc., are included in the threat, i. 5, 
15, ete. Ini. 5, vi. 2, 14, Assyria is pretty distinctly 
pointed out as the power that will carry these peoples 
into exile, though it is not directly named. 

So much for the historical situation contemporary 


What 
gece 
the following points are clear: Damascus is nam 


xiii. 7). 
the threatened nations (i. 13- 
of Ammon being that ‘they 


ely, ‘* their shutting up 
and that ‘‘ 


” and was op earger in his cruelty, i. 11, 12. 
In connection —_ ese phrases of bi rerhood, as 


Edom. 
Boab is fis burning the bonce of the. king’ of Edom 


with ; Israel and Edom have suffered grievously 
from the hostile attacks of Moab, Ammon, and Syria 
—the Syria of Hazael and Benhadad ; a change has 
come, in which Phoenicia and Edom prove false to the 
brotherly i Edom committing bitter hostilities, 
and Phoenicia and Philistia somehow less directly sup- 
porting the hostile acts—‘‘ shutting up an entire exile- 
to Edom,” whatever that may mean. Evidently, 
these are not the particulars given in the historical 
books, of Hazael’s career, and his great attempt upon 
Jerusalem ; but just as evidently, itis likely that these 
may be additional particulars of those transactions. 
auietly a shteetbote weak fp don, thay ind 
r tribute to the rian, they so 
avid at | least, i distinguishing them from 
who were in the habit of 


making revolts. When Hazael at last made his march 
from Gath upon Jerusalem, defeating the great army 
that opposed him, he ily sent a crowd of fugi- 
tives flying for safety to the neighboring countries. It 
would be very m ee aks 
crisis, to break from ir friendliness, and treat 
with hostility both the fugitives who came amon 

them, and other men of litish blood. It woul 


this, or to seek to make gain from them and 
the Syrians, by reg a market for their cap- 
tives and their spoils. us understood, the particu- 
lars fit so well as to render it probable that this is the 
true explanation of them. ‘ i : 
versions render the verbs in Amos iv. 6-11 in 
the present-perfect tense, as if the situation there de- 
scribed was contemporary with the prophet, thus mak- 
ing the difficult to reconcile with all else that 
is said in the book as to the contemporancous situation. 
The verbs should rather be translated by our simple 


past, ¢. g.: 
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“ And also T, for my part, give you cleanness of teeth in 
all your cities. 
And lack of bread in all your places ; 
Yet ye returned not unto me, saith Jehovah.” 


This and the following verses thus allude to notable 
calamities that God had brought upon the people at 
some past time not here specified. They mention a 
calamity of drouth, verses 7, 8, a calamity of blasting 
and of locusts, verse 9, and then follows: 


“T sent among you pestilence in the way of Egypt; 
I killed yuare come ouths with the saboah ty 
With the captivity of your horses, 
And I brought up the stench of your eneampments even 
into your nostrils; 
Yet ye returned not unto me, saith Jehovah. 


“T made overthrow among you, 

Like God's overthrowing Sodom and Gomorrah, 

And ye were as a brand piacked from a burning, 
Yet ye returned not unto me, saith Jehovah.’ 


It is barely possible that the ‘‘ way of Egypt’ ma 
here mean ‘‘aiter the manner of Eeypt,” bet that 3 
an unnatural translation. By its most simple and 
natural meaning the phrase is geographical, and we have 
here a mention of a signal overthrow of the forces of 

1 in the region lying toward t. Either the 
destruction in battle was — y a pestilence in 
the —_ or it is itself called a pestilence. At once 
we recall to mind that, according to the_ historical 
books, Hazael was on his way from Gath to Jerusalem, 
and, therefore, somewhere ‘‘in the way of Egypt’ 
when Jehovah ‘‘ delivered a very t host into their 
hand,”’ and also that there is no other recorded defeat 
of Israel that corresponds to this description in Amos. 
It is not a necessary part of the view now presented, 
but is in itself likely that ‘‘the very great host’’ in 
question was composed of the allied armies of Israel 
and Judah, and that it was after this defeat that Je- 
hoahaz had left only fifty horsemen, ten chariots, and 
10,000 footmen (2 Kings xiii. 7). There may be a 
connection between the disproportionately small num- 
ber of horses left to Jehoahaz and the fact described in 
Amos in the noticeable phrase, ‘‘ with the captivity of 
your horses.”’ 

It seems to be true, therefore, as we should have 
expected to find it, that the career of Hazael was still 
remembered with especial distinctness in the times 
when Amos prophesied, and that several additional 
particulars in regard to it are preserved to us in the 
allusions made by this prophet. 

The Bool: of Obadiah.—This book speaks of an 
event in the past in which Edom wronged Judah, of 
punishment already incurred for the wrong, and of yet 
greater punishment in the future. The points men- 
tioned in regard to the wrong to Judah are that 
strangers took his army captive ; that they came into 
the vicinity of his gates (possibly, that they entered) ; 
that they cast lots upon Jerusalem, verse 11 ; that they 
*“drank’’ upon the holy mountain, verse 16 ; that there 
was ‘the exile-band of this army to the sons of 
Israel’’ among the ‘* Canaanites as far as Zarephath,”’ 
and ‘‘ the exile-band of Jerusalem which is in Sepha- 
rad,”’ verse 20. Nothing is said about Jerusalem be- 
ing destroyed or even captured, nor about the land 
being made desolate, nor about the nation in general 
going into exile. In these respects there is a sharp dif- 
ference between Obadiah and the passages in Ps. 
exxxvii.; Ezek. xxv. and xxxv.; Lam. iv., and, indi- 
rectly, Jer. xlix. In other words, the event here de- 
seribed has not very much in common with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. The 

articulars agree at least equally well with those of 
azael’s expedition. Further, the resemblances be- 
tween this event and that referred to in Amos are 
striking. We have the same stress laid upon the fact 
that Edom was in brotherly relations with Judah, and 
was false to these, verses 10, 12. In verse 14 we have 
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the same peculiar phraseology that we found in Amos: 
‘and shut thou not up his survivors in a day of dis- 
tress.” But the phrase, obscure in Amos, is here in- 
telligible, being interpreted by the parallel line, *‘And 
oy thou not at the fork of the road to cut off his 
escaping ones."" In Amos Edom is associ with 
Philistia and Phoenicia, and the same is true, though 
less distinctly, in Obadiah, see verse 19, and ‘‘ Canaan- 
ites as far as Zarephath,”’ verse 20. From Obad. 7 it 
appears that Edom’s allies used him for their own ad- 
vantage, got him out to the border, deceived him, 
made his bread a snare to him—that is, possibly stim- 


ulated him to acts of violence by furnishing him a 
market for spoils and captives; ef. verse 20. The im- 
lication is that they did not stand by him after they 


ad thus got him into trouble. With this agrees the 
fact that, a few years later, when Amaziah took ven- 

ance on the Edomites in Sela (2 Kings xiv. 7; 2 

hron. xxv. 11, 12; ef. Obad. 3), they seem to have 
stood alone. 

Tt follows that we have no need to pull the text of 
Obadiah to pieces, and no need to put forced explana- 
tions on the fact that Obadiah speaks as if Ephraim 
Samaria, the house of ——— os 18, 19), exis 
in his time side by side with Judah, in order to reckon- 
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Le goer in the historical books, and in Amos and 
foel, and is in no particular inconsistent with that 
situation. - 
It was a time when strangers were passing through . 
Jerusalem, iv. 17 (iii. 17) Sheu ghee inher 
tance was being dominated to its reproach by the na- 
tions, ii. 17-19 ; when they had apportioned Jehovah's 
inheritance, scattered Israel among the nations, and 
reduced the population of Jerusalem to an escaping 
remnant, iv. 2 (iii. 2); iii. 5 (ii. 32); ef Obad. 17. 
peta re Ne ag 
roperly unders now 
being in exile; but he speaks of condition of cap- 
tivity, either past, present or ates SE which 
udah needed restoration, iv, 1 (iii. 1). _ Like Obadiah, 
he speaks of a scene of revelry, when Jewish captives, 
boys and girls, had been sold cheap to satisfy the de- - 
mands of drink and lust, or had been gambled for, iv. 
3 Gii. 3); cf Obad. 11. In these injuries Edom and 
perhaps Egypt had partici 1, doing violence to the 
sons of Judah, and shedding innocent blood in their 
land car the blood of Jewish fugitives shed in 


and Philistia, under 
vah for somethin 


cile the phenomena of the book with its sup ref-| Athaliah), had taken their in the affair, iv. 4 
erence to the taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. | (iii. 4). Perhaps in the way o trade for spoils they had 
The reference is not to the Babylonian monarch, but to | b obs silver and and delightful 


The Book of Obadiah gives us the following 


Hazael. 


particulars connected with Hazael’s invasion, in addi-| Ji 


tion to those stated or alluded to in the historical 
books and Amos: There was a scene of drunken 
revelry and gambling in the vicinity of Jerusalem, 
verses 16a, llc; bands of captives were sold into ex- 
ile by way of the Pheenician coasts, or sent to Se- 
harad (Sardis, perhaps), verses 14, 20 ; Edom claimed, 
yy way of justification, some right of retaliation for 
some previous injury, verse 15. 

These considerations seem to fix the date of the 
prophecy as after Amaziah’s revenge se Edom, and 
at a time when there was cordial feeling between 
Judah and Israel ; that is, either just before Joash of 
Israel beat Amaziah and broke down the walls of Je- 
rusalem (2 Kings xiv. 8-14), or some years later 
that event, bly the former. 


ro 
The Book of Joe.—This book, like Obadiah and| sal 


unlike Amos, is distinctly Judaite, being even more so 
than Obadiah. It consists of a single discourse, and 
therefore belongs to a single date. rapa no one 
would dispute that its affiliations with Obadiah are 
-—~ as to prove the two books to be of about the same 


the principal 


‘the northerner,” 11. 20. 


rear toward the hinder sea; that is, perhaps, from the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, out of the country in an easterly 
direction. At first thought this might seem _incon- 
sistent with the referring of the passage to Hs 

since the account in Kings seems to represent him as 
leaving-the country in triumph, bearing with him the 
spoils of the temple, which had been given him to 
bribe him to leave. But why did Hazael content 
himself with thus receiving a part? Now that Jeru- 
em was at his mercy, why did he not take the 
whole? Combine the su ion in these questions 
with the possibility that the interference of Rimman- 
nirari occurred at this point of time, and with the fact 
that the power of Syria so soon afterward went down 
before that of Israel, and we see that this part of Joel's 
description may very probably be true of the invasion 


te. 
The careful reader will observe that the argument | by Hazael. 


mainly depended upon, in the article in the Encycto- 
Pa&pIA Brirannica, to prove that Joel is post-exilic 
is drawn from the fact that Joel evidently presupposes 
the priestly legislation of the Pentateuch, and must, 
therefore, have been written later than that legislation. 
To one who is already convinced that the priestly leg- 
islation is post-exilic the argument is decisive ; but 
a it is bad reasoning first to argue that the priestly 
legislation is post-exilic because it is only mentioned in 
post-exilic books, like Joel, and then to infer that 
these books are post-exilic from the fact of their men- 
tioning the priestly legislation. 

The historical situation recognizable in Joel is mainly 
that of a related group of recent calamitous events. 
Verbally, the amities mentioned are three—a 
drouth, i. 10-13, 15-20; a locust Plagne, i. 4-9; ii 
1-11, and a subjugation to enemies. In this Joel is 
parallel with Amos iv. 7,8, 9, 10, 11. Whether we re- 
gard the drouth and the locust plague as separate facts 
or as figurative modes of expression for the invasion by 
enemies, in any event the invasion is the most promi- 
nent fact contemplated in the descriptions, the threats, 
and the promises of the book. -The situation is pecu- 
liar, is pretty distinctly outlined, agrees in some par- 
ticulars with the situation of the invasion of H |, a8 


y 
If the reference is to this event, it fixes the date 
of the Book of Joel. It belongs within the lifetime 
of the men who had witnessed the event, i. 2, while 
some of the captives then taken were yet living, with 
the promise of returning to their native country, iv. 7 
(iii. 7), ef. Obad. 20. 3 
Joel elaborates a doctrine of the day of Jehovah, in 
which Jehovah will judge the nations ; Obadiah and 
Amos cite this doctrine as something already known, 
e. g., Obad. 15; Amos v. 18. From this and other 
circumstances, it is to be inferred that Joel was first 
published, then Obadiah, then Amos, and that the 
citations of one from the other are to be interpreted 
aceordingly. Joel and Obadiah were prophets, by 
whose word concerning Jehovah’s day of judgment 


for the nations Jeroboam and Uzziah were enco' 
in the efforts by which they established their power 
from Hamath to the sea of the thus 


became the “saviours"’ Jehovah promised, Obad. 21 ; 
2 Kings xiii. 5; while Amos prophesied a few years 
later, against the sins that were rife, in spite of 
Jehovah's jousness. 

The Book of Jonah.—According to the statement 
made in 2 Kings xiy. 25, Jonah prophesied before the 


victories by which Jeroboam II. restored the glories of 
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Israel. He belongs, therefore, with Joel and Obadiah ; 
though, unlike them and Amos, he was a northern 
Israelite. It is possible that he was the earliest of 
the four, and therefore the earliest of the oo hets 
who have given tlteir names to the prophetic be 

The Book of Jonah is thoroughly recognized both 
inthe New Testament and in tradition, as well known 
and as scriptural, and hence as having whatever 
authority of inspiration belongs to any book of Scrip- 
ture. is fact, and, along with it, the ‘religious 
teachings of the book, should be carefully guarded, no 
matter what questions may arise in re _to its 
authorship, or the settling of the diffi it pre- 
sents. 

We now resume our study of the history. Unless 
reasons can be given for some different interpretation, 
the Biblical numerals make the interval between the 
death of Jeroboam IT. and the destruction of Samaria 
to be seventy-four years. ‘The chronology adopted in 
the Brrrannica’s article on Hosea would reduce this 

one-half, while still other different views of the 
matter have their advocates. These differences cannot 
here be discussed ; it is sufficient to say here that the 
numerals given in the BrrraNNICA are merely tenta- 
tive ; the fai of any one of half a dozen conjectures 
would leave them groundless ; there is reason here for 
careful inquiry into all items of evidence that may 
throw light upon the Biblical numerals and statements, 
no reason, as the evidence stands, for rejecting or 


cuspecting these. 
any case the death of Jeroboam was followed by 
anarchy in northern Israel. _ Probably there was an 
interregnum before the accession of his son Zechariah, 
and certainly Zechariah, after reigning only six months, 
was slain by Shallum, who, in turn, was in a month 
dethroned and slain by Menahem. The ten years of 
Menahem extended from the thirty-ninth of Uzziah to 
the forty-ninth. In the early part of it, auperentty, 
pies rs fo Assyria, invaded the land, and Menahem 
paid him a thousand talents ‘‘to confirm the kingdom 
in his hand.’’ ‘To this date, most likely, belongs the 
deportation of the tribes east of the Jordan, mentioned 
in 1 Chron. v. 6,26. That Pul was Tiglath-pileser 
seems to be generally acce but a comparison of 
the Biblical s with the Assyrian shows it to be 
robable that these transactions occurred before he 


ties 


By this time the combination of peoples a — 
. and Uzzial 


inst Ahaz; Ahaz became tributary to Tiglath- 
shaver, and asked help 


0 


inhabitants, 2 Kings xv. 29. A ntly this is a 
different re ion from that o the trans-J ordanic 
1 Chron. v. 26. transactions are narrated 


somewhat in full in the Assyrian records, Tiglath- 
Sent he, fake sod Poh bene mentions ty 


name. 

The Book of Sg page J to its inscription 
Hosea prophesied in the times of Jeroboam II. and of 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, of Judah. Of 
the prophecies contained in this book the earlier 
aanekate the death of Jeroboam, but, perhaps, none 
are later than Uzziah. The historical situation exhib- 
ited in the earlier prophecies of Hosca is the same with 
the contemporary situation as shown in Amos ; the 
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later parts of the book often directly mention Assyria. 
and represent Israelitish public men as in a state of 
perpetual intrigue with Assyria and with Egypt, e. g., 
v. 13; vil. 11, 16 ; viii. 9; ix. 3, 6; x.6; x1. 53 xii. 
1; xiv. 3. The violent changes in the monarchy are 
also alluded to in such passages as viii. 4 and xiii. 11. 
The absence of elements like these from Amos, 
Obadiah, and Joel, and their presence in Hosea, are 
facts that enable us to fit the dates of these proph- 
ecies seme to those of the history. 

The Earlier hs cpa of Isaiah.—The points in the 
treatment of Isaiah which especially need notice have 
already been considered in the article on IsAran. 
The parts of Isaiah which we naturally assign to the 
reign of Uzziah are the three prophecies contained in 
chaps. ii.-vi. The historical situation here ought to 
agree with that in Hosea, and the agreement actually 
exists, if we make due allowance for the fact that 
Isaiah is essentially a Judaite ee and Hosea 
a Northern prophet. The Book of Isaiah, chaps. vii. 
-xii., is e up of prophecies of the time of Ahaz. 
In them the invasion of Pekah and Rezin and the 
Assyrian intrigues and movements of the time are 
especially prominent. 

The hecies in Zechariah ix.—xiv.—The relation of 
these chapters to the earlier chapters of the Book of 
Zechariah will be considered in its proper place. For 
the present we have to notice the historical situation 
presented in them. Chaps. ix.-xi. are a discourse 
entitled *‘ The Burden of the Word of Jehovah in the 
Tand of Hadrach,’’ while chaps. xii-xiy. are 
ees ‘The Burden of the Word of Jehovah upon 

rael. 

_ In the first of these two_ discourses the follow- 
ing are among the noteworthy points: ‘‘ Hadrach”’ 
occurs only here in the Bible. The name is used about 
in the same way with such names as Hamath, Damas- 
cus, Samaria, in the Assyrian inscriptions, in connec- 
tion both with Menahem and with Pekah. The time 
of the prophecy was during the Assyrian period, x. 10, 
11. Itwas when the kingdoms of Israel and Judah 
were both in existence, that is, before the downfall of 
Samaria, ix. 10, 13; x. 6; xi. 14. According to the 
traditional translation of ix. 2 it was a time when 
Hamath was the border of Israel, and therefore before 
the empire of Jeroboam II. had utterly gone to 
pieces. Like Joel and Amos, this discourse groups 
together Tyre, Sidon, Ashkelon, Gaza, Ashdod, and 
ikron, as having certain relations with Judah, but, 
unlike them, omits Edom, ix. 1-8. Like Joel, it has 
something to say concerning the Greeks, ix. 13. A 
short time previously there had been in existence ‘‘my 
covenant which I made with all the peoples,’’ and this 
covenant had now been broken, xi. 10. There had 
also been ‘* brotherhood,’’ now broken, between Ju- 
dah and Israel, xi. 14; cf. ix. 10, 13; x. 6. The 
‘*‘exactor”’ has been passing through upon the temple 
at Jerusalem, perhaps by way of Philistia, ix. 8; x. 4. 
ererndy, there has been a great recent defeat of 
Ephraim and Judah combined, ix. 10, (Trans- 
late thus: ‘‘ And though I cut off chariot from 
Ephraim, and horse from Jerusalem, and battle-bow 
be cut off, yet he shall speak peace,” ete., ef. Hos. i. 7; 
ii. 20 [18]), the prisoners being now confined in dry 
wells and such places (ix. 11,12). Israelites from 
Gilead and Lebanon have been sown among the peo- 
ples, and their return is promised, especially from 
Assyria and Egypt (x. 8-12; ef. Hos. vii. 16; ix. 3-6). 
The Israelites are now the ‘‘flock of slaughter,”’ and 
therefore ‘‘the most miserable of sheep ”’ (xi. 4, 7), 
especial emphasis being laid upon certain mercenary 
transactions by which they became so (xi. 5 ;_ ef. Hos. 
viii. 9: 2 Kings xv. 19). It isa time of bad ‘* shep- 
herds,”’ and of the cutting off of shepherds (x. 2, 3 ; 
xi. 8, 16, 17). On the whole the situation is pretty 
sharply that of the later years of the reign of Uzziah 
either shortly before or shortly after the death of 
Menahem. 
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The discourse concerning Israel, Zech. xii.—xiv., is, 
notwithstanding its title, exclusively concerned wit 
Judah. It is late enough in date so that it can refer 
to the earthquake in the days of Uzziah as a thing of 
the past, but early enough sothat people then living 
had fled from the earthquake (xiv. 5). That is to say, 
it is a generation later than Amos (Amosi. 1). It is 
enough later than the previous discourse so that the 
attitude of the surrounding peoples, then somewhat 
undecided, has now me one of positive hostility 
(xii. 2; xiv. 12, 16, ete.) In ey ey contemplates a 
condition of things like that of the reign of Ahaz, 
as delineated in Kings, Chronicles, and Isaiah vii.-xii. 

The prophets of this earliest group all preach, prom- 
inently, the doctrine of ‘‘ the day of Jehovah.’ In 
Jvel and Obadiah it is mainly a day of — ment 
for the nations and of rescue for Israel. In Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Zechariah it is the same, but is 
also a day of judgment for Israel, a day of dread, as 
well as a day of gladness. It would be a mistake, in 
any of these prophets, to refer it to any particular 
event in such a way as to exclude its application to 
other events. It isan eternal judgment ¥ always 
impending, and perpetually repeating itself. The 
conception of it in the minds of the prophets, from 
Joel onward, is large enough to include and justify the 
iF New Testament use of their lan e. 

jven more prominently than their preaching of the 
day of Jehovah these prophets preach the covenant 
promises made to Israel. In connection with this they 
all allude very abundantly to the events, the institu- 
tions, and the phraseology of the various parts of the 
Pentateuch. 

Beginning with Amos, they preach the promises 
made to David, combining this in their preaching, 
with the doctrine of the day of Jehovah, and the 

romise to Israel, e. g., Amos ix. 11; Hos, iii. 5; 

sa. ix. 7; Zech. xii. 7, 8, 10, 12; xiii 1._ The 
Israelite prophets are as distinct in this as the Juda- 
ite. Here again the person mentioned is commonly 
not some —— king of the house of David, but 
the seed of David as promised, an eternal seed, includ- 
ing, of course, all particular kings in the line, but 
always anticipating something yet greater in the future. 
It is true to the stirring scenes in which these pro phe- 
cies were uttered that they sometimes make splendid 
promises of victory won in battle, over Israel's ene- 
mies, e. g., Zech. ix. 13-16. But far more promi- 
nently they insist upon the sway of the seed of David 
as that of a prince of peace, having universal domin- 
ion, e. g., Zech. ix. 9,10; Isa. ix. 6,7; xi; ii. 2+4, 
etc. This conception of these prophets stands out in 
striking contrast with the scenes by which they were 
surrounded. 

The Prophets of the Later Assyrian Period.—These 
are Isaiah, Micah, and Nahum. In the sixth year of 
Hezekiah, the — power of the Northern king- 
dom was finally reed by Bargon, king A 
Assyria. n was succeeded on the throne by his 
descendants Saraadhaein, Esar-haddon, and Assur- 
banipal. Hezekiah was succeeded by Manasseh, 
Amon, and Josiah. For most of this period the 
Assyrian records are abundant and throw great light 
on the Bible. The chronology of these records syn- 
chronizes very closely with that of the Bible, rightly 
a Be though the contrary is sometimes as- 


serted. 4 

According to Mic. i. 1, Micah prophesied in the 
days of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. Those of his 
prophecies that are recorded, however, all belong to 
the days of Hezekiah, and mainly to the six years of 
Hezekiah’s reign that elapsed before the downfall of 
Samaria, e. g., 6; iii. 12; Jer. xxvi. 18. From the 
rebukes uttered by Isaiah and Micah at this period, Prof. 
W. Robertson Smith in the article in the Encycro- 
P&DIA Brirannica infers “ the conclusion that Heze- 
kiah was not from the first a reforming king,’’ as the ac- 


counts in Kivgs and Chronicles represent him to have . 


been ; but the premises justify nc such conclusion, 


h| If Hezekiah was from the first a reformer, it does not 


follow that he would be able by a pen-stroke instantly 
to annihilate the evils of the p -mo so that there 
would no longer be these evils to rebuke. It is more 
natural to think that there would be a struggle, and 
that he would need all the aid these hets could 
give him in carrying out his purpos See. The 

leged contradictions between and Micah, and 
between Mic, iv. 9,10 and iv, 11-13, are not contra- 
dictions, but the en of different we of 
the same fact. hen we remember that Tiglath- 
pileser and the kings of the Sargon dynasty claimed it 
as a special glory they were kings of Babylon as 
well as of Assyria, and that some of the immigrants 
to Samaria were brought from the Babylonian regions, 
we see that there is nothing in the words, ** thou shalt 
come even to Babylon,’’ Mic. iv. 10, to justify the 

arge of interpolation, or of the presence of a 
later hand than Micah’s. The idea that Mic. vii. 
7-20 is post-exilic is sufficiently refuted by the mention 
of Assyria in verse 12, and the all difference of 
situation between chaps. vi.—vii. and the previous 
chapters does not exist except on the assumption that 
people of different characters cannot live in the same 
country at the same time. 

Nahum is not formally dated. __As it consists largely 
of threats against Assyria, it evidently belongs to the 
Assyrian period. If it were necessary to refer iii. 
8-10 to the taking of Thebes by Assurbanipal, that 
would prove the prophesying of Nahum to have been 
in the latter part of Manasseh’s reign, or later, but the 
sacking of Thebes referred to may be an earlier event. 
Josephus says, very circumstantially, that Nahum’s 
prophecy was uttered in the reign of Jotham, 115 
years before the fall of Nineveh (Ant. [X., xi. 3). 

The of the Babylonian Period. —These are 
Seohasid. Habakkuk, and Jeremiah in Palestine, 
and Ezekiel in Babylonia. No one knows just when 
the downfall of Nineveh occurred, but the power of 
Nineveh in Palestine evidently ceased from early in 
the reign of Josiah. The first three of the prophets 
just named began to prophesy in the interval between 
the loosening of the hold of the Assyrian over Judah 
and therise of the Babyloniansupremacy. The Book 
of Zephaniah is, like Joel, a monograph on ‘‘ the Day 
of Jehovah.”’ It is best regarded as consisting of 
three parts—a threat of judgment, i. ; an exhortation 
to repentance, ii. and iii. 1-8, and a promise of salva- 
tion, ili. 9-20. It is dated ‘*in the days of Josiah,” 
i. 1. Havernick, Ewald, De Wette, Jahn, and others 
regard it as belonging to the first eleven years of 
Josiah’s reign, the years before his reformation begun. 
Keil, Witsius, V. Coeln, Knobel, Hitzig, E. Meier, 
Strauss are quoted as assigning it to the middle seven 
years of Josiah, the years when his reformation was in 
progress, and Delitzsch, Berthean, Klein, and Klein- 
ert, as assigning it to the later years of Josiah, after 
the reformation had become an accomplished fact. 
The evidence can hardly be ed as decisive in 
favor of either view. Such passages asi. 4, 6, seem 
to imply that there had recently been a reformation, 
which had reduced the worshippers of Baal to a rem- 
nant, and that still more sea there had been some 
apostasy on the part of those who had reformed. If 
it were certain that the reformation here referred to 
is that of Josiah, that would be decisive as to the date 
of the book ; but this reformation is quite as likely to 
be that of the later days of Manasseh, 2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 12-17, with the apostasy that followed in the 
days of Amon. Taking this view of the matter 
there is a preponderance of probability in favor o 
the opinion Zephaniah prophesied early in 
Josiah’s reign, and that we have here one of the dis- 
courses by which public opinion in Judah was influ- 
enced in favor of undertaking the reformation. 

Concerning Habakkuk, it need here only be noted 
that this propheey is dated by its affiliations with Zeph- 
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aniah and Jeremiah, as belonging, probably, to the 
later years of Josiah. tre te 

The Book of Jeremiah, as it now exists, is more 
fully provided with a system of titles and sub-titles 
than any other book of the Old Testament. Follow- 
ing these, or classifying by them, the book consists of 
five parts: The first part, chaps. i.—xx., contains six 
collections of sketches of prophecies (i. 4-iii.5 ; ili. 6-vi. ; 
Vii.-x. ; xi.-xiii. ; xiv.—xvii. ; xviii—xx.). Each collection 
includes several sketches, some of the ee be- 
ing sketched in a sentence or two, and others given 
quite in full. The sketches mingle poetry and prose 
in the most unexpected ways, and are remarkably un- 
even, both in literary character and in the topics dis 
cussed. ‘The first two of these collections are as 
belonging to the reign of Josiah ; the third is identi- 
fied in chap. xxvi. as containing the group of prophe- 
cies for which Jeremiah was early in the 
reign of Jehoiakim ; the other three are not dated. 
The second part, chaps. xxi.-xxxvi., is aseries of 
dated narratives and addresses, each complete in 
itself, in an order which seems to be cep miscel- 
laneous. The third part, chaps. xxxvii—xliv., is a 
continuous narrative of the times of the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, including some 
discourses. The fourth gee chaps. xly.-li., is a eol- 
lection of poems, which might be entitled ‘* The 
Book of Woes upon the Nations.’’ The 8 con- 
tained in it are of different dates, but they have a 
common character. The fifth part is the historical 
appendix, chap. li Whatever there may be that is 

uzzling in the present order of the book, it seems at 
feast to be clear that the man who put the book to- 
gether had in his ion the first, third, fourth, 
and fifth parts, complete in itself, and also the 
various discourses that compose the second part ; he 
first arranged the completed parts, in the order which 
was onthe whole the most natural, and then put the 
remaining separate discourses in the place where, as a 
whole, they belonged, without arranging them, rela- 
tively to one another, in the of time. 

The first collection of the first part of Jeremiah con- 
tains sketches of five different prophecies, each intro- 
duced by the formula, ‘* And the word of Jehovah 
was unto me, saying.”’ The five sketches are i. 4-10, 
1}, 12, 13-19; ii.; tii, 1-5; the introductory formula 

D incomplete in our text in iii. 1. Here and in 
the following collections it is at once evident that we 
have not, ordinarily, the full text of each prophecy, 
written out in the words in which the ete was 
originally uttered, but a mere sketch of the prone 
made forsome purpose, at a later date. W Phould 
we expect to different from these collections, if 
we could recover the roll said to have been written by 
] , Jer. xxxvi. 32? The different roll mentioned 
in xxxvi. 2-26, the roll which the king destroyed 
“‘when Jehudi had read three or four leaves,”’ can 
hardly have been so brief adocument as Graetz sup- 
poses, when he says that it was merely the prophecy 
now found in chap. xxv. A resumé of the prophet’s 
utterances for many years would give weight to his 
testimony, even if it included much besides direct 
threatenings as to what the king of Babylon wouid do 
to Judah. It is not good reasoning to substitute con- 

ecture for testimony, incases where there is no more 
difficulty with the testimony than there is here. 

In the ment as to the authorship of Jer. lii., it 
should be kept in mind that the accession of Eyvil- 
merodach was but sixty-six years after Jeremiah 
to prophesy, he being then a “‘ child ”’ (i. 6). e 
have no information as to how long Jeremiah lived. 
It is true that Ezekiel was his ‘‘ late contemporary,” 
but we do not know which of the two died first, 
and most of the Book of Ezekiel is dated either be- 
fore the destruction of the temple, or very soon after 
that event, that is to say within the probable life- 
time of Jeremiah. 

The article on Ezexre, in the EncycLopapia 


BriranNIcA includes a good many dates from the 
Christian era, given according to the commonly ac- 
cepted scheme of chronology. If any one will take 
the trouble to compare the Biblical dates with those 
of the Canon of Ptolemy, and will do the work cor- 
rectly, he will find that all these dates are too large by 
two ; that is, for example, the date of the exile of 
Jehoiachin was B. ©. 597, instead of B. c. 599, The 
difference is important, not for the times of Ezekiel 
only, but for all dates concerning the prophets, or 
concerning the history, back to the time of the down- 
fall of Samaria. For all this period, the dates B. c. 
accepted by the Assyriologists are based on the Canon 
of Etolemy. Asa matter of fact, if we reduce the 
Biblical dates to the same. standard, we transform 
many a sup general and vague synchronism be- 
tween the Biblical and the Assyrian records into an 
exact synchronism. 

The connecting of Ezekiel’s forty years with his 
cos Feat repeated prophecies of the restoration of 
Judah is, it should remembered, a matter of in- 
5 reearean and not of direct statement by him. 
Whatever may be true as to Kuenen’s having proved 
the traditions concerning the Great Synagogue to be 
unhistorical, no history 1s more veritable than much of 
the tradition concerning Ezra, Nehemiah, and some 
of the other men who are often called ‘‘the men of 
the Great Synagogue ;”’ and it is the traditions con- 
cerning the men, and not those concerning the organi- 
zation, that are mainly important as evidence in re- 
gard to the completing of the Scriptures. According 
to the traditions, Ezekiel's contemporaries, Daniel, 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego were among the 
men of the Great Synagogue. Ezekiel himself is 
likely enough to have been one of the number. There 
is no reason for doubting the essential fact in the tra- 
dition concerning Ezekiel, namely, that the men of the 
Great Synagogue are responsible for its existence as a 
literary work. 

As to the relations of Ezekiel to the Pentateuch, his 
holy land, holy city, temple, and ritual are all largely 
symbolical, for they are full of specifications that are 
panes impossible, if we try to understand them as 
iteral facts ; the strong literary resemblances between 
Ezekiel and certain parts of the Pentateuch are readily 
accounted for by the fact that the prophet was evi- 
dently a man of narrow reading, whose style was greatly 
affected by those writings to which he paid especial 
attention; Ezekiel is distinguished from every part 
of the Pentateuch, by the fact that the Babylonian 
locus of the author never for a moment disappears from 
Bzekiel, and never sharply appears in the Pentateuch; 
and by the fact that Ezekiel throughout presents lin- 
— peculiarities different from those found in the 

entateuch. The relations of Ezekiel to the Law are 
admirably diseussed by Dr. Frederic Gardiner, in the 
Journal of the Society of Biblical Literatureand Exe- 
gesis for 1881. 

The Post-exilic hets.—These are Haggai and 
Zechariah, each containing several short prophecies, 
dated by certain days of certain months in the reign of 
Darius Hystaspes, and Malachi, dated by its contents, 
its position in the canon, and tradition as from the latest 
pene of the Old Testament canon, that is, from the 

tter part of Nehemiah’s second administration in 
Jerusalem. By the plan on which the present articles 
are written, these books require no extended notice. 
Any reader who will carefully examine the references 

iven in thearticleon Haa@at in the ENcYcLoPaDIA. 

RITANNICA will see that, really, there is no conflict 
between the statements made in Haggai and those made 
in Ezra, as to the restoration of the temple, but that, 
on the other hand, the prophecies of both Haggai and 
Malachi presuppose that the builders had had especial 
hindrances and difficulties, and that the hindrances 
mentioned in Ezra exactly fit the ease. 

We have already noted the fact that the two proph- 


‘ecies in Zech. ix.-xiv., although they immediately 


~ 
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follow eight chapters dated in the reign of Darius, yet 
present distinctly the historical situation of the times 
of Uzziah and Ahaz. This would be accounted for if we 
— that two independent books have here been 

itrarily joined. or if we beppose that the Zechariah 
of the times of Darius wrote both, but, in writing ix.- 
xiv., put himself back to the point of view of the 


carlier time, or if we suppose that he are the 
earlier work, and edited A into his own book, or very 
likely in other ways. Among the various possible 
theories, it is not necessary here to decide; with the 
facts clearly in mind, the question as to how the facts 
are to be accounted for is a question that can wait. ; 
The present writer, having in mind the fact th 
this article is to be supplementary to those in the En- 
CYCLOP&DIA Brirannica, has regarded it as ordinaril 


unnecessary to repeat the details that are given, an 
often admirably given, in those articles. Nor has he 
regarded it as his duty to controvert every point in 


which those articles present views different from those 
held by most American evangelical scholars. | Much 
less has he attempted the limitless task of arguing all 
such questions. ‘The reader who really desires to get 
at the truth should carefully look at the evidence for 


himself, on both sides of these controverted questions. | Re 


But there is one line of statements that requires a brief 
additional consideration. In rd to nearly every one 
of the prophetic books the reader will observe that the 
various writers in the BrrrannicA make two affirma- 
tions: first, that the text is corrupt, containing errors 
and interpolations, and needing emendation ; secondly 
that the book shows marks of having been work 
over, changed from its original form by additions, 
omissions, and the Lape Sn ae a of parts that orig- 
inally did not belong together. In the instances where 
these writers are cautious and avoid these affirmations, 
some other living writers are less cautious ; there is 
probably no prophetic book, and indeed no book of 
the Old Testament, in re; to which a certain class 
of critics do not confidently assert both that the text is 
in need of emendation, and that the book has been 
worked over since it was written. These points are 
rai in connection with a multitude of instances 
throughout the prophetic books ; it has been impos- 
sible to notice the instances separately as they arose, and 
is now impossible to discuss the points at — But by 
all fair laws of critical reasoning, most of the instances 
are mistakes, and, in general, the inferences drawn from 
them are not well drawn. ‘Al questions of this sort 
have a right to be examined and decided by the evi- 
dence. But presumptively, phenomena that charac- 
terize every part of a literature are to be regarded as 
the ordinary phenomena of that literature, and not as 
marks of text-corruption or of complicated redaction. 
In the books of the prophets, the fair greene: of 
this principle will sweep away nearly all the alleged 
instances of these. 


accessible commentaries that treat of 
the eee books, those of the Lange series and those of 
the Keil and Delitzsch series are full and valuable. The 
successive volumes of the Cambridge Bible for Schools are 
highly prized. The successive issues of the Old Testament 
Student from January, 1858, contain notices of the prophetic 
books with references to the literature ; and the same peri- 
odical has for sone years published a monthly list of pub- 
lications concerning the Old Testament, inelading, of course, 
the prophetic parts of it. Dr, W. H. Green’s book, Moses 
and the Prophets, ineludes reviews of the volumes of Kuenen 
and of W. Robertson Smith. Orelli’s book on Old Trsta- 
ment Prophecy has attained wide celebrity, An especially 
valuable compact discussion of the most important questions 
concerning the prophets and cera od is contained in sev- 
eral of the lectures in 7he Old and New Testaments in their 
Mutual Relations, by the Rev. Frederic Gardiner, D. D. 
Messiunic Prophecy, by the Rev. C. A. Briggs, D.D., is 
fresh and brilliant, and of very great value for many pur- 
poses. The various Bible Dictionaries and Religious En- 
eyclopedias contain full lines of articles on these subjects 
with lists of the literature; the literary lists in the Schaj- 


Herzog Encyclopedia gre especially rich, (W. J.B.) 
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PROVOOST, Samuet (1742-1815), bisho 
American Episcopal Church, was born in New York 
ry bacon 11, 1742, being of Huguenot descent. 
After graduating at King's (now Columbia) College in 
1758 he went to En studied, and uated at 
Cambridge University, and was admitted to orders in 
1766. Heturning to New York he was made assistant 
minister of Trinity Church, but in 1770 retired to a 
farm in ess county. During the Revolution he 
favored the American cause, but took no active part. 
On the evacuation of New York by the British in 1783 
he beeame rector of Trinity Church, and in 1785 he 
was chaplain to the Continental Con In 1786 he 
was elected bishop of New York, in company with 
Dr, William White, who had been elected bishop of 
Pennsylvania, went to England and was at 
Lambeth palace, Feb. 4, 1787. Returning to New 


of the 


York, he continued his work as rector of Trinity 
Church until'1800, when he resi on account of his 


ed 

infirm health. He also per te his bishopric in the 
next year, but the resignation was not accepted, though 
ev. Dr. Benjamin Moore was chosen his assistant. 
Bishop Provoost died Sept. 6, 1815. 
PRYOR, Roger Arkinson, Confederate eral 
and lawyer, was born near Peters Va., July 19, 
1828. e graduated at Hampden-Sidney College 
in 1845, and at the University of Virginia in 1842. 
He was admitted to the bar and was also active 
in journalism in P urg, Washington, and Rich- 
mond. In 1854 he was sent as a s commis- 
sioner to Greece. In 1857 he was elected to Congress, 
where he threw all his youthful ardor into the adv: 
of extreme Southern claims. A noted incident of his 
career as representative was his challenge of John F. 
Potter, of Wisconsin, who selected bowie-knives as the 
weapons, but no duel was fought. Pryvr joined 
Beauregard’s staff at the on Fort Sumter. On 
the secession of Virginia, he was sent as delegate to the 
Confederate Congress, but_he soon entered the army 
with the rank of colonel. He was promoted brigadier- 
— in 1862, and led a division in the defence of 

mond against McClellan. He resigned from the 
army in August, 1863, and being taken prisoner in 
November, 1864, was confined for a short time in Fort 
Lafayette, in New York harbor. Since the close of 
the war he has been a lawyer in active practice in New 


York city. 

PSALMS. ‘“‘As regards the dates and historical 
See Vol. XX interpretation of the Psalms, all older 
3 29° ¢ 33 - discussions, even those of are 
aie Rep.) in great measure antiquated by recent 

progress in Pentateuch criticism and 
the history of the canon.”’ This statement, taken from 
the last sentence of Prof. W. Robertson Smith’s article 
on the Psats in the EncycLopmpta BRITANNICA, 
defines his point of view. The psalms which by their ti- 
tles, their apparent contents, and external testimony, are 
attributed to David and his contemporaries, contain 
hundreds of allusions to the various parts of the Hex- 
ateuch. If any considerable number of the psalms 
were actually written in the times of David, then the 
whole Pentateuch had been previously written. Butif 
the view of Pentateuchal criticism presented in the 
successive volumes of the Brirannica is correct, then 
most of the ms are not onig pa but 
exilic, the completion of the Psalter cannot 
ave been earlier than the Maccabean times. It is 
well to have this issue sharply presented. But unless 
one assumes that the post-exilic origin of the Hexateuch 
is a proven fact, the reasons are very weak for assign- 
ing a majority of the psalms to a date later than 
vid, or any of them to a date later than Nehemiah. 

It is conceded that the contents of a psalm may 
have more weight, as evidence of its date, than any 
external evidence that can ordinary be cited. 


. usage of a te lan 
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exxxvii., for example, with its pieture of the chil- 
dren of Zion weeping by the rivers of Babylon, 
was evidently written afer the beginning of the Baby- 
lonish exile, and apparently within the lifetime of some 
of the very whom Nebuchadnezzar had car- 
ried away. And this case shows us what we are to ex- 
pect in other cases. - The writers of the Psalus were 
not men who took pains to cover up the signs of the 
date when a psalni was written. If a psalm is reall 
of late date, it is likely, in most cases, that there will 
be, as there is in Ps. exxxvii., some evident and dis- 
tinct sign of that fact. The absence of such signs has 
weight against attributing a late date toa psalm. But 
if any one will take pains to examine the reasons that 
- een sn it yr, peg to assign = 5 ogeeh ore 

ic psalm to r or any psalm to a date 
later than Nehemiah, he will find chat the reason, in 
most instances, is not very distinct or very strong; in 
many instances it is as attenuated as possible. 

The fact, for example, that a psalm mentions the 
temple or its service is no strong proof of its having 
originated later than David. To say nothing of the 
pes temple of Eli’s time, the accounts of the reign 
of David inform us that he and other devout Israel- 
ires used much time and treasure, pees prepareines 


reign of David and the Babylonian exile the history 
or h was such that ge of this 
sort would be appropriate. During the later years of 


are also found in prose in the later Hebrew. No fact 


is more familiar than that the poetic forms of a lan- 
guage, or of one period of a language, are apt to show 
affiliations with the prose forms of some cognate lan- 


guage, or of some different period. ‘The colloquialisms 
of one language or period correspond to the lite 
. ( , or a different pontine 
The times of David were times when the Israelites 
were rapidly changing in culture, and largely through 
the fact of their having conquered certain mean 
les more cultured than themselves. In the cir- 
cumstances, the literature of the times of David ought 
to show the marks of the times. And later, in the 
times of Benhadad, Hazael, and the successive Assyr- 
jan conquerors (see 2 Kings xviii. 26), there existed 
facts that might easily account for linguistic peculiar- 


ities of this sort. 
Nor is a psalm proved to be non-Davidie by its not 
having a title, in the Hebrew, attributing it to David. 
We have no sufficient knowledge as to the wien of the 
titles to justify any inference of this sort. It is easy 
to say that the collectors of the —— would naturally 
ascribe a psalm to David, if they knew of the least 
shred of evidence to justify them in doing so; and that 
their failing to do so therefore shows that no evidence 
i in their day ; but of this we have no proof. 


As a matter of fact, several of the psalms that are most 
specifically attributed to David in the New Testament 
Paine the Buoks of Chronicles are those that have no 
tit . 
A psalm is not necessarily proved to be of late date 
by agreements of its phraseology with that of pas- 
sages in the later books. Notemny could be more 
natural than that the authors of these later books should 
mote the psalms. Nothing could be more natural 
than that they should be so familiar with the national 
sacred songs that their own phraseology should be in flu- 
enced thereby, even when they made no formal quota- 
tions. 

The positive proof that a majority of thé psalms 
date from the lifetime of David and of men who were 
contemporary with him, that a large proportion of the 
rest are pre-exilic, and that none are ise than the 

ible lifetime of Nehemiah, includes many different 
items, and applies differently to different psalms. Of 
course it is possible here to consider this evidence only 
in general. 

he Cage, of the Hebrew Titles.—To begin with, 
the Hebrew titles of about ninety psalms (the same 
titles that are found in the English versions) contain 
the name of David or of one of his contemporaries, 
Asaph, Heman, Ethan (or Jeduthun), or Solomon. 
Save in a very few instances these titles are corrobar- 
ated by the Septuagint,and the various copiesof this ver- 
sionalso prefix the name of David toa considerable num- 
ber of the psalms where it is not found in the Hebrew. 
Tt is not necessary, in all cases, to suppose that the 
man who wrote the title intended to be understood that 


be | the man named in the title is the author of the psalm. 


Supposably, the words ‘‘to David,’’ prefixed to a 
ae m, might mean, not that David wrote the psalm, 
t that he is the subject of it, or that it was dedicated 
to him, or that it was ed as Davidic in its char- 
acter, or that it belonged to a collection that was can- 
sidered as in some sense Davidie ; and there are other 
ways in which a psalm might be regarded as Davidic, 
though not written by David. Any one who will loak 
up the Septuagint titles to the psalms with care will 
ily see that, in some cases, the Septuagint writers 
and annotators did not regard the man named in the 


be | title of a psalm as its author. But after making all 


due allowances of this sort, no one would dispute the 
statement that, prevailingly, the prefixing of a name to 
a psalm, in its title, was intended as an indication of 
its authorship. In any given case, therefore, this in- 
terpretation of the title is to be preferred until reasops 
appear for a different atl wpe wd 

But it is said that the titles originated in a later and 
uncritical age, and are therefore of little value. If it 
were known that they are of late origin, that would 
not prove them valueless, but would merely open the 
way for proving them so; on gum paring them with 
other evidence, external and internal, it might still ap- 
pear that they were thoroughly trustworthy, But 
what evidence can any one adduce that the titles are 
of late origin? This is a thing to be proved, not to 
be Gaplanel. The titles have been there as far back 
as we can trace the psalms themselves. In the Hebrew, 
they are printed with nothing to distinguish them from 
the rest of the psalm; if a title is long enough to 
make a verse, it is numbered as the first verse of the 
psalm, and not, as in the versions, as a separate 
paragraph. No one has aright to reason from the 
premises that the titles are some centuries, or some 
generations, later than the psalms to which they are 
prefixed, until he has first proved these premises. 

But it is said that the titles are inconsistent with the 
contents of the psalms to which they are prefixed, and 
are by this shown to be unhistorical. If this incon- 
sistency reaily exists, in some cases, then it shows that 
in those cases the title is either erroneous or else is to 
be understood as indicating something else than the 
authorship of the psalm. But to justify this, the in- 
consistency must be clearly made out, not slimly guessed 
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at. “To refer Ps. lii. to Doeg, Ps. liv. to the Ziph- 


Ps. lix. to David when watched in his house by | that 


Saul, implies an absolute lack of the very elements of 
historical judgment." The question which displays 
the greater lack of historical judgment, the man who 
wrote these titles, or the man who made this remark 
concerning them, may safely be left to the decision of 
any intelligent reader who will read carefully, in each 
ease first the passage referred to in Samuel, in its 
full connection, and then the psalm referring to it. In 
none of the cases does the psalm contain a description 
of the incident referred to, so that some later editor 
would be likely to identify the psalm with the incident ; 
but in each case the psalm delineates thoughts and 
feelings such as might naturally arise from the inei- 
dent, in an earnest, religious young man, who held 
po ea large views in regard to God's purposes with 


el. 

“There is a whole series of hymns in which the 
writer identifies himself with the poor and needy, the 
righteous people of God suffering in silence at the 
hands of the wicked, without other hope than ger 
to wait for the interposition of Jehovah ( xii., 
XXYV.,XXxvii., xxxviii., ete.). Nothing can be further re- 
moved than this from any possible situation in the life 
of the David of the books of Samuel.’’ On the con- 

_ trary, if any one will carefully read what the books of 
Samuel say concerning David and his relations with 
Saul, up to a point of time when David had become a 
fugitive, but before the time of his defection to the 
Philistines, he will see that the Twelfth psalm accu- 
rately fits a situation in the life of David. If any one 
,will get distinctly into mind the situation of David in 
the period after his domestic troubles began, say from 
the time of the murder of Amnon by Absalom to the 
close of David's life, and will observe the extent to 
which David had brought these troubles upon himself, 
by practising polygamy, by the sin with Uriah's wife, 
and in other ways, he will see that just such a situation 
as this is the situation contemplated in such psalms as 
the Twenty-fifth and Thirty-eighth. If he will think 
of David in these later gee repentant, but bound 
fast to such men as Joab, Absalom, Ahithophel, by 
bonds that were partly creditable, but partly it- 
able, he will find a situation that fits the Thirty-seventh 
psalm, _ it also fits the shorter psalm found in 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 1-7. 

**Even the bare names of the old history were no 
lorger correctly known when Abimelech (t e Philis- 
tine king in the stories of Abraham and Isaac) could 
be substituted in the title of Ps. xxxiv. for Achish, 
king of Gath.’’ But if this argument proves anything, 
it proves that this title has not yet been written, and 
never will be ; for the time has not yet come when the 
name of Achish is ‘‘no longer nar eey known.” 
Whatever explanation may be given for the variation 
of names here (variant names are too common in the 
Old Testament to require much explanation), there is 
nothing in it that has the slightest weight to prove 
either that the title was written after the name of 
Achish was forgotten, or that the title is unhistorical. 

* Ps. xx., xxi. are not spoken by a king, but ad- 
dressed to a king by his people.’’ If this were true, it 
would prove nothing against the Davidic authorship of 
these psalms ; why should not this poet, like other 
lyric poets, sometimes write from the point of view of 
others, especially when he writes a song for others to 
repeat and sing? But Ps. xxi. bears every mark of 
having been written by the king in question, as well as 
to the king. 

“The titles which ascribe four of the pilgrim 

songs to David and one to Solomon are lacking in the 
true LXX., and inconsistent with the contents of the 
psalms.”’ Considering the extent to which the copies 
of the Septuagint differ both among themselves and 
with the Hebrew, no one should regard the omission 
of these titles by the Septuagint as very significant. 
As to whether the coutents of these psalms are incon- 
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., OXXXL, ¢xxxiii., An 
reader, reading with this question in Bh wef will prob- 
abl eae the agora 2d of these psalms are 
such as would come with peculiar a) riateness from 
David and from Solomon. or 
“The notes struck in the Lamentations and in 
xl.-Ixvi. meet our ears again in nota few psalms 
of book i.” The psalms cited in proof of this are 
ii., XXV., XXXiV., XXXV., Xxxviii., xli, and Xxxi., 
‘‘with many points of resemblance to Jeremiah.’ 
‘* Other psalms of the collection treat the 
individual religion in the line of thought first opened 
by Jeremiah. a is xxix. and above all 
xvi.’ But the phenomena reft to in these 
statements are best explained by the view that these 
psalms were already ancient in the times of the pro- 
phetic authors mentioned, and were familiarly known 
to them as the ancient sacred songs of the nation. It 
follows that ‘* the line of thought * alluded to was not 
** first. opened by Jeremiah,’” but was found by Jere- 
wiah in the Davidie psalms, and used accordingly. 

If any reader of the preceding paragraphs takes the 
trouble to verify them by carefully antic pas- 
sages of Scripture referred to, he will probably find 
himself wondering how any man could ibly be led 
to make such statements as those that have been 
cones perhaps the fact that the misstatements in 
the quoted p es are so very palpable may lead him 
to question whether the present treatment of them is 
not one-sided and unfair. But to explain this puzzling 
fact, he need only plant himself at the point of view 
from which the quoted statements are made. If it 
were true that the Pentateuchal legislation came into 
existence long after the times of David, and the cere- 
monial parts of it mostly after the exile, then it would 
be true that all the psalms that mention this legi 
tion are of pe: anes 4 late date. Again, 
who hold, as a_ fundamental part of their th 
origin of the Hexateuch, that literary and humane 
culture in Israel practically began several generations 
later than David, are obli so to understand the 
history of the times of David that it will be consistent 
with their view. It isa part of their work to analyze, 
emend, and correct the books of Samuel, to submit 
these books to what they call a process of sifting, so as 
to make the books conform to the truth, as the truth 
seems to them. The statements quoted above in re- 

rd to the character of David and his times are 
cote not on the books of Samuel as found in the 
ee on what these critics understand to be the 
credible portions of the books of Samuel, interpreted 
according to a certain scheme for the historical devel- 
opment of Israel. Facts like this at once account for 
the statements that have been quoted, and corroborate 
the reasons that have been given for condemning them. 

The article in the Enoyctopapia Brrrannica 
regards Ps. li. asa m of the exile, purely on the 
ground of its mentioning, in the last two verses, the 
offering of sacrifices and the building of the walls of 

erusalem ; but according to the historical books of 
the Bible these marks fit David's time From the 
mention of Zebulon and Naphtali along with Benjamin 
and Judah, in Ps. xviii. 27, it infers that this psalm 
must have been written later than Nehemiah’s time : 
but, according to the historical books, this mark ac- 
curately fits the time of David. It is useless to multiply 
examples. Evidently, the reasons alleged to discredit 
the titles of the psalms have no great weight, and the 
titles remain, as a whole, historically headibae? 

The Testimony of the New Testament.—In many 
different passages the New ‘Testament books connect 
the name of David with the following psalms that have 
this name in their titles : Ps. xvi., xxxii., Ixix., cix., 
ex. (see Concordance), and also with Ps. ii, exxxii., 
and xev., which are anonymous inthe Psalter, The 
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last instance appears in Heb. iv. 7: ‘Saying in 
David, after so te atime . . To-day if ye shall hear 
his voice, etc.’’ In this case it would not be difficult 
to understand the writer as merely citing the book that 
commonly went by the name of David ; not necessarily 
as testifying that David wrote the particular psalm 
here cited. Sut in all the other instances the personal 
Sag nee the quoted to gs is, Mesa 
at least, to appearance, really, as explicit as 
possible. See, for example, Acts ii. 25, 29, 34, or iv. 
25, 26. If this testimony is to be believed (and there 
is no reason for disputing it, even apart from all super- 
natural claims m for it), it confirms the titles to 
five of the s, thus incidentally confirms the testi- 
mony of Ps. ii. and less 


xi. 17, 22 ; xii. 35, 46, and many other passages. 
these same passages they testify 


Ps. evi., evii., exviii. 
brought up the ark to Jerusalem, 


This evidence is at some points lacking in explicit- 


ness, but there can be no doubt that it izes 
David as the great original writer of s, that it 
associates Asaph and others with David, or that 


it attributes to them a group of psalms, mostly of 
nrc: r, which ean be quite plausibly iden- 
tified with several of our present psalms that have not 
David's name in their titles. 

But it is alleged that the books containing this evi- 
dence are of Jate date, and take an uncritical view of 
the history of David's time, attributing to it the 
characteristics that belonged only to the second temple 
and its worship. That the books are relatively of late 
date is true, beste there is no proof that they are 
later than Nehemiah: whether they are untrustworthy 
is a different question. So far as their testimony to 
the Psalms is concerned, it fits in well with what other 
evidence there is in the case. Many conservative 


scholars, eerg; eae that Ps. cvi., among those 
testified to in Chronicles, cannot be of David's time, 
because of its closing lines : 
“Te made th Iso to be 
Of all those thias pete; Peenrcailives, 


Save us, O Lord, our God, 
And gather us among the nations.” 


But if it were sure that these words refer to the 
bylonian exile, it would be easy to regard them as an 
addition : and it is not at all sure that they have any 
such reference. At the time when David brought up 
the ark, a few years after the close of a series of Phil- 
istine invasions that had jasted for a generation, it is 
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certain that there were yet Israelitish fugitives, both 
slaves and sojourners, scattered in the neighboring 
countries ; on that joyful occasion, why should not 
the minds of the people turn to these, their sufferin 

brethren, just as naturally as if they had lived severa 
hundred years later? 

_ Other Testimony.—The testimony of the psalm- 
titles, the New Testament, and the Books of Chron- 
icles is confirmed by many incidental notices in the 
earlier books. Psalm exxxvii. distinctly presupposes 
that Judah, before the time of the exile, had well- 
known songs of Zion. ‘The songs giving thanks to 
Jehovah because his loving-kindness is eternal are 
alluded to as something familiarly known in Isa. liv. 8; 
Jer. xxxiii. 11, In the times of Amos the name of 
David was celebrated among lovers of music and song, 
Amos vi. 5, In 2 Sam. xxii. the Eighteenth psalm is 
attributed to David, and the habit of lyrical produc- 
tion is ascribed to him in 2 Sam. xxiii. 1-7 Pe ae 
seq. ; ili. 33, 34. According to 1 Sam. xvi. 14-23, ete., 
David's first entrance into public life was due to his 
celebrity as a skilled musician. Facts like these have 
no small value as corroborative evidence. 

Considerable additional testimony, dating earlier 
than the Christian era, might be drawn from the Sep- 
tuagint translation, from the additional titles to the 

ms found in the Septuagint, and from the Apoc- 
rypha and the other Jewish-Greek literature, and it 
would all be to the same effect with that already cited. 
As contradicting the idea that some of the psalms are 
later than the i ersian period, it may be noticed that 
the Septuagint titles often contain the names of Jere- 
miah Nien, and Zechariah, but no laternames. If 
the Septuagint translation of the psalms had not been 
made till nearly 130 B. c., and < good many of the 
psalms had then only just been written, the signs of 
this in the Reponnn would certainly be very differ- 
ent from the phenomena actually presented there. 

Internal Lvidence.—A full consideration would re- 
quire us now to take up each particular psalm, com- 
paring its internal phenomena with the evidence at 
which we have been looking, and reaching a separate 
conclusion in the case of each psalm by itself. This 
we cannot do, but there are certain general facts of in- 
ternal evidence that are worth looking at. 

Among the psalms that are attributed to the times 
of David, either by their titles or by the notices in the 
history, are several that recapitulate the history of 
Israel—Ps._Ixxvii., Ixxviii., assigned to Asaph, cv., 
evi., called Dayidic in 1 Chron. xvi., cxxxvi., with the 
refrain “his loving-kindness is forever.’’ In each 
case the psalm recapitulates the history as now found 
in the Pentateuch, eres 7 udges, and Samuel, 
stopping with the times of David or a little earlier, 
The most natural explanation of this fact certainly is 
that the writers lived in the times of David, and 
brought the history up to their own times ; in proof of 
this compare the similar repetitions in Neh. ix. or 
Keclus, xliv.-1. ‘The view of Israel’s past history 
taken in Ps. lxxviii., where the final rejection of the 
house of Joseph is co-ordinated with the fall of Shiloh 
and the rise of Zion and the Davidic kingdom, indi- 
cates a standpoint very near to that of Chronicles.”’ 
But Ps. Ixxviti. 60-64 is evidently a description of the 
capture of the ark and the killing of Hophni and 
Phinehas in Eli’s time. The refusing of Joseph in the 
following verses is not the ultimate casting off of 
Northern Israel, but the transfer of the sanctuary 
from Shiloh to Jerusalem, from the territory of 
Ephraim to that of Judah. Tt is true that the passage 
‘indicates a standpoint very near to that of Chron- 
icles,’ in the sense that the psalm takes the same 
view of the history that is taken in the Books of 
Chronicles ; but that is to be accounted for by the fact 
that both lgok at the history correctly. It has no 
weight at all to show that this psalm is of even date 
with the Books of Chronicles. 

This reasoning is not necessarily vitiated by the fact 
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that several of the mm ae notably Ps. lxxiv., 

ix., lxxx., and Pr y Ixxxiii., are evidently later 
than the times of David. The account given in the 
Bible seems to be that a guild bearing Asaph's name 
existed from the time of David's Asaph onward. 
From this we might naturally expect that the psalms 
bearing this name would be of various dates. 

In the Excycropapra Barrannica the — just 
mentioned, together with Ps, xliv., xlix., Ixxiii., and 
Ixxxvii., are referred to the time of an alleged revolu- 
tion in Judgea, in the reign of Artaxerxes Ochus, of 
Persia, about 350 B. c. But the very existence of this 
revolution is at best a slimly supported conjecture, too 
uncertain to be justly déocribed as ‘an historical situ- 
ation which can be very definitely realized."’ It is 
said of these psalms, ‘‘They are post-exile in their 
whole tone, and belong to a time when prophecy had 
ceased and the synagogue worship was fully 
lished (Ixxiv. 8, 9).'’ But the statement— 


“ We see not our signs: 
There is no more any prophet,” 


does not necessarily imply that the gift of prophecy 
had ceased when the words were written, but only that 
there were no prophets just then available (cf. 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 6, 15). Further, the statement, “They have 
burned up all the synagogues of God in the land,’’ does 
not justify the assertion that the synagogue worship 
was then fully established. There is no proof and no 
probability that the word moed here means “‘syna- 
gogue ;’’ it may possibly mean places of religious ser- 
f some sort, pone = would be a singular 

nari 


vice 0 t 
meaning for it; it is o used to describe the 
his 


great annual festivals, and the Septuagint and Vul 
translators understood that it was so used here. 
meaning makes good sense, for, in the ones of the 
Psalmist, the burning of the temple was the burning 
up of all the religious solemnities that centred in the 
temple. It is an error to say that Ps. Ixxiv. is re- 
ferred to in 1 Mae. vii. 16. The reference there is to 
Ps. lxxix., and this psalm is cited in Jer. x. 25, and 
apparently alluded to in several places in Jeremiah. 
he suggestion that Ps. lxxxiii. represents Ashur as 
“the satrap of Syria”’ is quite a feat of exegetical im- 
agination. “That it is not of the Assyrian age is ob- 
vious from the mention of Arab tribes”’ is an assertion 
which should be com with the fact that all the 
tribes mentioned in the psalm are elsewhere in the 
Bible said to have been in relation with Israel in the 
times of Saul or earlier. _ In fine each of these psalms 
ean be assigned to some date earlier than the death of 
Jeremiah, where it will fit some known group of his- 
torical facts much more closely than they fit the situa- 
tion that has been conjecturally created fur them iu the 
time of Artaxerxes Ochus. ; 
The Collection of the Psalms.—Our present coilec- 
tion was formed in part from several earlier collections, 
So much is evident without accepting all the state- 
ments of the ENcyctopep1a Brirannica on this sub- 
ject, or taking space to discuss them. The statement 
that in ‘Jewish tradition’’ David ‘‘ was held to have 
cowpleted and arranged the whole book”’ is unfair to 
all the older and better forms of the Jewish tradition. 
Fairly interpreted, these simply attribute to David that 
pre-eminence in psalm-writing which justifies the call- 
ing of the collection by his name. ‘There is no reason 
for holding that the very ancient collection of ‘The 
Prayers of David,” the subscription of which now ap- 
pears at the close of Ps. Ixxii., was intended exelu- 
sively or mainly for liturgical use. So far as appears 
its characteristics were those of a book of lyric and de- 
votional poems, rather than those of a public hymn- 
book. The testimony we have cited from Chronicles 
favors the idea that there was in the hands of the tem- 
le singers from the time of David a collection for 
iturgical use, different from the collection known as 


the Prayers of David, and including the psalms that! shows the number of th 
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have the refrain, “for his loving-kindness is for- 
ever. 

Th for assigning an: of the work of col- 
lctng the psalms to an Seouively i 
i by the same considerati 


may be taken as evi inet 

cisive evidence) that the first four books of the ap 
had been collected before that part of Chronicles was 
In any case the five of 


complete before the completing of the Old Testament - 


ial ; that is, within the probable time of the life of 
h. See Breve and Canon in this work, Vol. 
L., pp. 503, 504, and 708, seg. 


Literature.— The Ui acolo Growth of the Psalms, by Prof. 
T. C. Murray, of the Johns-Hopkins University (1880), is a 
monograph worth reading. The commentaries on the Psalms 
in the Schaff- Lange series, or those of Delitzsch, are thor- 
oughly good. Such works as Barnes’ Notes or Spurgeon’s 
Treasury of the pate, Pte rich in practical thought 
and devotional feeling, er lacking they may be in eriti- 
cal thoroughness, The purpose of 7'he ‘itness to the 
Divine Origin of the Bible, by T. W. Chambers (N. Y., 
1876), is indicated by this title. In the successive numbers 
of the Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature and Ex- 
egesis are articles by Professor C. H. Toy, advocating an 
extreme late date for the several groups of psalms. Recent 


itera 


ite notable is the article of Prof. Smend in the Zettschrift 


Gite na literature abounds in articles on the Psalms, . 
u 


tir A. T. Wissenschaft, 1888, on the use of the pronoun of 
(W. J. B.) 


PTOMAINES. _ See Sanrrary Scrence. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. See Sanrrary Science. 

PUBLIC LANDS. The public domain of the 
United States acquired by cession from the several 
States and by treaty from France, Spain, Mexico, Texas, 
and Russia, amounts to 2,894,235.91 square miles, or 
about 1,852,310,000 and its cost — round 
num bers, $322,000,000. The first sales of these lands 
were made in blocks of townships and of 8 secti 
but soon in tracts of 640 and 160 acres, and later o 
120, 80, and 40 acres. What is known as a township 
is 6 miles square and contains 36 sections, sec- 
tion being one mile square, and containing 640 acres of 
land. A quarter section is } mile square, 160 acres, 
This system of surveys originated with Judge Oliver 
Phelps (g. v.) in 1788, The following is a diagram of 
a township, with sections num according to gov- 
ernment surveys : 


the first person iu the psalms, 
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The public Jands of the United States which are 
still undisposed of and open to settlement lie in 19 
States and 10 Territories, The following statement 
square miles sur- 
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veyed in each of the States and Territories : Alabama, 
51; Arkansas, 52; California, 158; Colorado, 105; 
Florida, 59; Illinois, 55; Indiana, 34; Iowa, 55; 
Kansas, 81 ; Louisiana, 45 ; Michigan, 56 ; Minnesota, 
$4; Mississippi, 47; Missouri, 65; Nebraska, 74; 
Nevada, 112; Ohio, 40; Oregon, 95; Wisconsin, 54; 
Alaska, 577; Arizona, 114; Dakota, 151; Idaho, 86; 
Indian Territory, 63; Montana, 144; New Mexico, 
121; Utah, 84; Washington Territory, 70; Wyoming, 
98; Land strip, 6; of 2,837,000 square miles— 
or 1,815,504,147 acres. In each case, except Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Indian Territory, and Alaska, land 
offices are ished, in charge of an officer known as 
register of the land office, where the records of all 
surveyed lands are kept, and all applications concerning 
lands in each district are filed and inquiries answered. 
The public lands are divided into 2 great classes. 
e one class has $1.25 an acre designated as the 
minimum price and the other $2.50 an acre, the 
latter being the alternate sections, reserved by the 
United States in land grants to railroads, ete. ‘Titles 
to these lands may be acquired by private entry or loca- 
tion under the Homestead, Pre-emption, and Timber- 
culture laws ; or, as to some classes, by purchase for 
eash. In the case of lands which may be purchased 
at private sale, or such as have not been reserved under 
any law, such tracts are sold on application to the land 
ister, who issues a certificate of purchase, the re- 
ceiver giving a receipt for the money paid, subject to 
the issue of a patent, or complete title, if the tl 
ceedings are found regular, by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office at Washington. 
The following list comprises the U. 8. land offices : 
Alabama—Hauntsville, Montgomery. 
ae ae Rock, Camden, Harrison, Dar- 
e 


Arizona— Tucson. 

California—San Francisco, Marysville, Humboldt, 
Stockton, Visalia, ento, Los Angeles, Shasta, 
Susanville, Bodie. 


Colorado—Denver City, Leadville, Central City, 
Pueblo, Del Norte, Lake City, Durango, Gunnison. 


Dakota—Mitchell, Watertown, Fargo, Yaukton, 
rek, , Grand Forks, Aberdeen, Huron, 
Greelsbargh. | 
Florida—Gainesville. 


Idaho—Boisé City, Lewiston, Oxford, Hailey. 
Towa—Des Moines. ' 
Kansas—Topeka, Salina, Independence, Wichita, 
fore rdia, Larned, Wa Keeney, Oberlin, Gar- 
ity. 
ee Orleans, Natchitoches. 
Michigan—Detroit, East Saginaw, Reed City, Mar- 
uette. 
: ap nia er cee _ eye Duluth, Fer- 
ort : , Benson, ‘Tracy, 
Reine Falls. 1 wae fastengyras “3 
Mississippi—Jackson. 
Missouri—Booneville, Ironton, Springfield. 
Montana—Helena, Bozeman, Miles City. 
Nebraska—Beatrice, Lincoln, Niobrara, Grand Isl- 
and, North Platte, Bloomington, Neligh, Valentine, 


Nevada—Carson City, Eureka. 


Ose ce Ci ree ec Se Grand, Lak 
t , > , 
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Utah—Salt Lake City. 
Washington—Olympia, Vancouver, Wallawalla, 


Yakima, Spokane 

Wisconsin—Menasha, Falls of St. Croix, Wausau, 
La Crosse, Bayfield, Kan Claire. 

Wyomin heyenne, Evanston. 

The earliest form of grants of public lands was 
those to canals, beginning in 1824 and ending in 1866. 
The total was 4.424.000 acres, divided as follows: 
Illinois (Llinois River and Lake Michigan), 291,000; 
Indiana (Wabash and Erie), 1,457,000; Michigan (St 
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Mary's Ship Canal, Portage, Superior, La Belle), 
1,250,000; Ohio (Miami and Dayton, and General 


1,100,000 ; Wisconsin (Milwaukee and Rock River and 
Breakwater), 325,000. The next kind of grants was for 
river improvements, from 1828 to 1846; and the total 
was 1,406,000 acres. This was divided as follows: 
Alabama (Tennessee, Coosa, Cahawba, and Black War- 
rior), 400,000; Towa (Des Moines), 322,000; Wiscon- 
sin (Fox and Wisconsin), 684,000. 

The Pre-emption Act of 1841 was a progressive step, 
giving a preference to actual settlers, also permitting 
them to pay for their lands with cash or warrants. 
According to this act heads of families, widows, or 
single persons (male or eae | over the age of 21 
years, who are citizens of the United States, or who 

ave declared their intention to become such, under 
the naturalization laws, may enter upon any ‘‘offered’’ 
or ‘‘ unoffered”’ lands, belonging to the United States, 
or any unsurveyed lands to which the Indian title has 
been extinguished, outside of the limits of any land 
grant, and purchase not exceeding 160 acres under the 
pre-emption laws. If the tract is ** offered’ land, the 
settler must file his ‘‘ declaratory statement’’ in the 
U. §S. District Land Office within 30 days after makin 
settlement; and within one year from the date o 
settlement he must make proof of actual residence on 
and cultivation of the land, and thereupon purchase 
the same at $1.25 per acre, if outside of the limits of a 
railroad Jand-grant, and at $2.50 per acre if within 
railroad land-grant limits. If the tract is ‘ unoffered’? 
land, the settler niust file his ‘* declaratory statement’ 
within 3 months after the approved plat of the town- 
ship is received at the U. 8. District Land Office, and 
final proof and -payment must be made within 30 
months after the expiration of the said 3 months. A 
pre-emptor may submit proofs of continuous residence 
at any time after 6 months from the date of settlement 
and obtain title to his land. The settler in pagsession 
of a valid pre-emption claim may, at any time, con- 
vert his pre-emption claim into a homestead. No per- 
son who abandons his residence upon land of his own 
not a town lot) to reside upon public lands in the same 

tate or Territory, or who owns 320 acres of land in 
any State or Territory, is entitled to the benefit of the 
pre-emption laws. ‘The Pre-emption Act is now virtu- 
ally embodied in the 8th section of the Homestead 
Law to be described below. Itis urged that it should 
be repealed because it is said not to operate uniformly 
since it does not apply to lands in the Southern States. 
A very peculiar case arose in regard to actual settlers 
in what was known asthe Territory of Oregon 40 years 
ago. At that time the territory north of California, 
indefinitely, was claimed by both England and the 
United States. In 1846 a treaty designated the par- 
allel 49° N. lat. the boundary between British Columbia 
and the United States, at which time Oregon contained 
about 10.000 people. By 1850 the Territory had been 
organized under the United States, and 3000 more 
immigrants had arrived. In order to make good titles 
toland taken up when the sovereignty of the region Was 
doubtful, and also to encourage further immigration, 
Congress passed what is called the ‘‘ Donation Law.’ 
This perfected titles originating under the previous 
provisional government, and gave to every actual new 
settler 320 acres of public land; or, if he were 
married, it gave him and his wife 640 acres, This law, 
during its brief existence, aided the settlement of the 
country so rapidly that the census of only a decade 
later showed over 50,000 inhabitants. 

By far the most important law enacted by the United 
States was that of 1865, known as the Homestead Act. 
Under its provisions any person who is the head of a 
family, or who has detived at the age of 21 years, and 
is a citizen of the United States, or has filed his 
declaration of intention to become such, is en- 
titled to enter one-quarter section, or less quantity, 
of unappropriated public land. The applicant must 
make afiidavit that he is entitled to the privileges of 


the Homestead Act, and that the entry is made for 
his exclusive use and benefit, and for actual settlement 
and cultivation, and must pay the legal fee and that 
rt of the commissions required as follows: Fee for 
60 acres, $10; commission, $4 to $12; fee for 80 
acres, $5; commission, $2 to $6; within 6 months 
from the date of entry the settler must take up his 
residence upon the land, and reside thereupon and 
cultivate the same for 5 years continuously. At the 
expiration of this period, or within 2 years thereafter, 
roof of residence and cultivation must be established 
y four witnesses. The proof of settlement with the 
certificate of the Register of the Land Office is for- 
warded to the General Land Office at Washington, 
from which patent is issued. Final proof cannot be 
made until the expiration of 5 years from date of 
entry, and must be made within 7 years. The gov- 
ernment recognizes no sale of a homestead claim. A 
homestead settler may at any time purchase the land 
under the pre-emption laws if desired, upon making 
roof of settlement and cultivation for a period of not 


than 6 months from the date of entry to the time | heard 


of purchase. The law allows only one homestead 
privilege to any one person. A special act covers 
soldiers’ homesteads. Every person who served not 
less than 90 days in the army or navy of the United 
States during the War of the Rebellion, and who was 
honorably discharged and has remained loyal to the 

vernment, er f enter a homestead, and the time of 

is service shall be deducted from the period of 5 
years, but he or his widow, as the case may be, must 
reside upon and cultivate his homestead at least one 

ear before final proof can be made, whatever may 

ave been the period of his service. The widow of a 
soldier, or, if she be dead, or is married again, the 
minor heirs (if any) may, through their guardian, 
make a homestead entry, and if the soldier died in the 
service, the whole term of his enlistment will be de- 
ducted¥rom the time otherwise required to perfect the 
title. Neither the guardian nor the minor children 
are required to reside on the land, but the land must be 
cultivated and improved for the period of time 
during which the father would have been required 
to reside on the tract. A soldier or sailor as 
described above may file a homestead declaratory 
statement for 160 acres of land eles an agent, 
after which he has 6 months within which to make 
entry of the land and commence his settlement and 
improvement. This latter entry must be made in 


person. 
lt has been proposed that the various homestead 


acts should be consolidated and that a new law, ap- 


plicable to all public lands not mineral or timber, 
should make the entry for lands 160 acres; that a 
homestead entry should not be considered as consum- 
mated until a patent issues ; and that the law requir- 
ing settlers to advertise their intention to pay for their 
lands should be abolished. Of course the government 
expects no revenue from the Homestead Act—the fees 
and commissions paying only for the cost of survey 
and the sale. But there is again to the nation of 
more than money value in filling the lands with set- 
tlers. ‘The number of acres entered under the Home- 
stead Act for the past 10 years were as follows : 


Year. Acres, Year. Acres. 
1878.00, 4,500,000 1883... 8,250,000 
1879.00 5,250,000 1B84 .cisee 7,750,000 
1880... 6,000, 1885... 500, 

1881 ..0.06 5,000, 1886...... 9,000,000 
1882...006 350, 1887 css "500, 
There hasbeen a grave abuse of both the pre-emption 


and the homestead laws. In 1882 and_ 1884, 7,200 
acres of the public lands in Eastern New Mexico 
were taken up under the homestead and pre-emption 
laws by one individual for grazing purposes, by entries 
made in the names of fictitious persons. In the 
‘“pmestead entries, which comprise the greater por- 
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tion of the cases, pre-emption declaratory statements 
were filed in the cae of the supposititious claim 
alleging a prior residence of more than 5 years requi 
under the hom laws. These filings were im- 
mediately transmuted to homestead entries and 
alleged proofs at once made, nut more than a month 
or two elapsing from the date the first papers were 
filed until the final entries were placed on record. 
In the BD pirag the al residence of th i 
was made to relate sak dover tah need Rae 
1876 or 1877 to 1882 or 1883. Mexican names were 

to represent claimants, and the pa: showed 
on their face that they were all pre one in- 
dividual, the signatures of alleged claimants and wit- 
nesses ing unmistakable evidence that they were 
written by the same individual and one other per- 
son. The lands were conveyed immediately after en- 
try, and the transferree conveyed them to a cattle 
company. Reliable persons who had lived near the 
lands from 5 to 15 ey and were well acquainted 
in the vicinity, testified that they had never seen or 
of any one of the alleged claimants, and that 
no such persons ever lived on the lands, It is esti- 
mated that fully 90 per cent, of all the entries made 
under the two acts in the Territory of New Mexie) 
have been fraudulent. Much of the abuse comes from 
large cattle-owners who fenced thousands of acres 
without the slightest claim; or who made claim 
without any fencing whatever, The consequence has 
been that there has been developed a system of land- 
holdings on a scale not known in any other part of 
the world. In many instances the holders are aliens 
who have no interest whatever in supporting U. 8. 
laws or institutions. Some of these individuals and 
corporations own millions of acres: and many of them 
hold areas of several hundred thousand acres. 

In this connection the State laws in regard to alien 
ownership may be noted. In 1883 land-ownershi 
was made the subject of special investigations pe 
it was found that citizens and aliens are on the 
same footing in Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Dakota, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Towa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Massachusetts, Michigan, nea Roy page Ts 

hire, New 


Nebraska, Nevada, New Ham 2 Jersey, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Khode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, 


Texas, tah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Warrenton Territory, and Wisconsin. California 
and Utah require simply non-resident alien to whom 
an inheritance falls to claim it within 5 years. This is 
sean A a reasonable statute of limitation. Nevada 

rohibits a subject of China from owning real estate. 

ennsylvania limits the right of purchase in an alien 
to 5000 acres, but he may hold without limit real 
estate by devise or descent. This is the only State in 
the Union that limits the amount of land purchasable 
by law. In Vermont it was sta 
State vs. Boston, Concord, and Montreal R. R. Co., that 


while no laws prohibit aliens enjoying real estate, and 


while the power of eat may still exist, strictissimé 
Juris, yet it has always remained dormant, notwith- 
standing the frequent occasions for its legitimate ex- 
ercise. In other words, the common law, although 
unrepealed, is a dead letter in practice. e Indiana 
statute of 1881 provides that any non-resident alien 
may acquire by inheritance real estate as though hewere 
a citizen ; but the time during which he may an 
sell, alienate, and convey expires in 8 years after fi 
settlement of the decedent’s estate from which it was 
derived. A resident alien is m all cg nr * 
same tion as a citizen, and it may gen 
remarked that in. States ia which restrictive laws are 
in force the resident has superior rights to the non- 
resident alien, In the under-mentioned States and 
Territories the following is the state of the law: Con- 
necticut: Aliens residing in the United States and 
natives of France can hold and transmit land. Other 


in the ease of The: 


4 


4 
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aliens are restricted to lands for mining and quarrying 
only. No doubt exists that a treaty negotiated with a 
foreign power by the President can abrogate restric- 


tive State land ‘ws in to aliens, and this euri- 
ous exception in favor of the French was probably in- 
corporated in the State laws of Connecticut in deference 
to the U. 8. treaty with France during the Revolution- 
ary war. There are two early Anglo-American treaties 
onthe same subject. Delaware and Kentucky draw 
the line at resident aliens who have declared their in- 
tention to become citizens. New York, which has 
always been the most progressive in law reform, 
— holds to the doubtful blessing of the com- 
mon law, although many slight modifications have 
been made by statute. A declaration to be- 
come a citizen is still n to make a legal 
devise of lands. Up to 1881 the Territories of Arizona, 
Idaho, and Montana seem to have enacted no laws 
upon the subject, but the practice is undoubtedly in 
conformity with all the Western States in granting the 
fullest power to the alien. A bill was introduced in 
the Senate of the United 8 in 1884, limiting 
foreign holdings to 30 square miles of land. This 
bill was not ; but it is evident that some 
restriction of the sort is needed. here can be no 
doubt that settlement has been retarded in the regions 
affected by the course of the land-thieves. The onl 
check to the monopoly of the cattle-men in some o 
the Territories has been the spread of sheep-farming, 
which prevents range-feeding for cattle. The use 
of the wire fence, by these corporations, noted above, 
was found to be so reckless that, in August, 1885, 
Pres. Cleveland issued the following proclamation: 
“T do hereby order and direct that any and every un- 
lawful enclosure 


of the public lands, maintained by | 


any person, association, or corporation, be immediately 
removed, and I do hereby forbid any person, associa- 
tion, or corporation from preventing or obstructing by 
means of such e . or by force, threats, or in- 
timidation, any person entitled thereto from peaceably 
entering upon and establishing a settlement or resi- 
dence on any part of such public land which is subject 
to entry and settlement under the laws of the United 
States; and I command and require each and every 
officer of the United States upon whom the duty is 
legally devolved to cause this order to be obeyed and 
all the provisions of the act of Congress herein men- 
tioned to be faithfully enforced.’’ 

The Timber Culture Act of 1878 provides that public 
lands, naturally devoid of timber, may be acquired by 
pane trees thereon and keeping the same in a 

, growing condition for 8 years. Not more than 
160 acres in any one section can be entered, and no 
person can enter more thar 160 acres or make more 
than one entry under these jaws. An applicant must 
be the head of a family, or 21 years of age, and a citi- 
zen of the United States, or he must have filed his 
declaration of intention to become a citizen, as required 


. by the naturalization laws. The Land Office fee for 


an entry of more than 80 acres is $14; and for 80 
acres or less, $9; and $4 when final proof is made. 
Land to be entered must be entirely devoid of timber. 
In order to acquire 160 acres of land, 10 acres must be 
cultivated and planted with trees ; 5 acres must be cul- 
tivated and planted with trees to acquire any legal sub- 
division of 80 acres ; and 2} acres to acquire any legal 
subdivision of 40 acres or The person making 
entry of 160 acres is required to break or plow 5 acres 
during the first year, and 5 acres during the second 
year. The 5 acres broken or plowed during the first 
year must be cultivated to crop, or otherwise, during 
the year, and be planted to timber during the 
third year. The 5 acres broken or plowed during the 
year must be cultivated the third year, and 

ted to timber during the fourth year. For entries 

of less than 160 acres, a proportionate number of acres 
must be plowed, planted, cultivated, and planted to 
trees. "These trees must be cultivated and protected 


* 
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for not less than 8 years ; and at the expiration of that 
period, or within five years thereafter, proof must be 
made by the claimant and two creditable witnesses, show- 
ing that there were at the time of making such proof - 
at least 675 living, thrifty trees on each of the 10 acres 
required to be planted ; also that not less than 2700 
trees were planted on each of the 10 acres. Fruit- 
trees are not considered timber within the meaning of 
this act. ‘Title cannot be obtained prior to the expira- 
tion of 8 years, and final proof must be made within - 
5 years after the expiration of thesaid 8 years. While 
the object of the act was a good one, the act itself has 
been abused quite as much as the Homestead and Pre- 
emption Acts. About 10,000,000 acres of agricultural 
lands have been located under it as a disguise; and it 
is urged that the act should be repealed, on the ground 
that the timber is actually necessary for the develop- 
ment of the country, since both mining and settlement 
are impossible without it. A very grave abuse of the tim- 
ber laws was reported early in 1888, more particularly 
from California. ‘This report was upon investi- 
gations made during the two previous years. It was 
shown that the abuses were committed partially by a 
up of capitalists who coveted the choice redwood 
orests of Humboldt county. They engaged a group of 
timber speculators to get possession of the jand and 
transfer it fo them. The speculators hired 600 persons 
to take 160 acres apiece under the Timber Land Act. 
each swearing that he applicd for the land ‘‘in good 
faith to appropriate it to his own exclusive use and 
benefit,’’ and that he did not intend to transfer the 
title to any other person. Records of the county show 
that the timber alone on the land seized by these com- 
panies had an estimated value of $11,000,000. Since 
the exposure many entries have been held for cancella- 
tion, and proceedings have been instituted to set aside 
patents issued on many such entries. 

What are known as the ‘‘Swamp Land Grants”’ 
were made under the act of 1854 relating to desert 
lands. This act provided that any person who is a 
citizen of the United States, or any person of requisite 
age who may be entitled to become a citizen, and who 
has filed his declaration to become such, may file his 
oath with the Register and Receiver of the Land Office 
in the district in which any desert land is located, that 
he intends to reclaim, not exceeding one section of said 
land, by conducting water upon it, within 3 years; and 
by paying to the receiver the sum of 25 cents per acre 
for all the land claimed, such person may enter said 
land under the act. At any time within 3 years a pat- 
ent can be obtained by making proof that he has re- 
claimed said land, and paying the additional sum of $1 

racre. No person can enter more than one tract of 

nd, and not to exceed 640 acres, which shall be in 
compact form. This act applies to desert land in Da- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. 
Desert lands are definec by this act to be all lands, ex- 
clusive of mineral and timber lands, which will not, 
without irrigation, produce some agricultural crop. 
Even this law has been the cause of great abuse ; be- 
cause many lands have been claimed which were as 
fertile as any classed under the other acts for settle- 
ment. Nearly 100,000 acres were granted under this 
act during the year ending June 30, 1888; and the 
aggregate reaches 57,000,000 acres. The greater part 
of these grants have been made in the State of Florida; 
Louisiana, Michigan, and Oregon coming next in 
order. The original grants were made for the purpose 
of enabling States to construct levees necessary to re- 
claim swamp and other lands ; but it was required that 
the cig 2 of such lands should be a plied to the 
reclamation of the same. The claims of many States 
were transferred to counties, and the money reali 
was used in such counties for roads, bridges, and many 
other pur not contemplated by the law. Some of 
the lands have even been disposed of to railroads. Con- 
sequently only a small part of the proceeds has reall 
gone to.reclaim the lands. Further acts of 1855 an 
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1857 provided indemnities in such a way that nearly 
600,000 acres of land have been obtained so that 
certain agents could draw their percentages. A thorough 
investigation has, however, been prosecuted by the 
U. 8. Land Office. The United States have also 

nted lands from time to time to the several States 
Ter ehucatides! pa At the present time (1888 
there remain of such lands 1,850,000 acres. The 
or bad use of such lands depends upon the people of 
each State respectively. 3 

The most important and far-reaching grants of the 
United States have been those to railroads. Until 
1850 the development of the Western territory pro- 
ceeded gradually and steadily, by normal and natural 
methods of growth. Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois 
had become prosperous and populous States rapidly, 
it is true, but not by any speculative or adventitious 
means. As emigration from the East formed here and 
there upon the Western prairies, and along the water- 
courses of the great Mississippi Valley, the comforts 
and conveniences of the Atlantic States soon followed 
in its train. Where new railways were needed new 
railways were built, by private capital, in_the ordinary 
way, just as they had been inthe East. But, in 1849, 
the California gold fever quickened the pulse of the 
nation to an unnatural degree. Ali at once a State of 
the Union loomed up in the far West—as far from 
New York in one direction as Europe was in the oppo- 
site direction—and the country awoke to realization of 
the vastness of its domain and its glorious possibilities 


in the way of material wealth. Emigration became a| fied 


national fever. Everybody who couid do so went off to 
Towa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, California, Ore- 
gon, and the intermediate Territories. The consequence 
was that there was soon a great population in those 
parts; but the inhabitants were widely scattered, and 
there were few large towns between St. Louis and 
San Francisco. The several laws allowing grants to 
railroads began in 1850 and ended in 1874. Nearly all 
the lands were taken by 1866, and their aggregate now 
) is about 37,000,000 acres. This has been 
ivided among the several States, in round num- 
bers, by the thousand acres, as follows: Illinois, 2600 ; 
Mississippi, 1000; Alabama, 3000; Florida, 1760; 
Louisiana, 1072; Arkansas, 2517; Missouri, 1400; 
Minnesota, 8000; Kansas, 4638 ; Lowa, 4708; Michi- 
gan, 3229; Wisconsin, 3400. Between 1863 and 1869 
a total of nearly 2,000,000 acres was granted for wagon 
roads, as follows: Wisconsin, 303,000; Michigan, 
221,000; Oregon, 1,260,000. The grants for rail- 
roads to the several States were applied toward con- 
structing the nectar» railroads : Llinois—Llinois 
Central; Mississippi—Mobile and Ohio, Vicksburg 
and Meridian, Gulf and Ship Island ; Alabama—Mo- 
bile and Ohio, Alabama and Florida, Selma, Rome, 
and Dalton, Alabama and ‘Tennessee, Coosa and Ten- 
nessee, Mobile and Girard, Alabama and Chattanooga, 
South and North Alabama; Florida—Atlantic, Gulf, 
and West India Transit. Florida and Alabama, Pensa- 
cola and Georgia, Florida, Atlantic, and Gulf Central; 
Louisiana—North Louisiana and Texas, New Orleans, 
Opelousas and Great Western (in 1870, act passed 
forfeiting all lands not lawfully disposed of by the 
State); Arkansas—St. Louis, Tron Mountain, and 
Southern, Little Rock and Fort Smith, Memphis and 
Little Rock, St. Louis and Iron Mountain of 1866 
which was declared forfeited in 1884); Missouri— 
uth-west Branch of the Pacific, Hannibal and St. 
Joseph, St. Louis, Iron Mountain, and Southern, St. 
Louis and Iron Mountain (forfeited) ; Towa—Burling- 
ton and Missouri River, Chicago, Rock Island, and 
Pacific, Cedar Rapids and Missouri River, Dubuque 
and Sioux City, Iowa Falls and Sioux City. Des Moines 
Valley, MeGregor and Missouri River, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul, Sioux City and St. Paul; Mich- 
igan—Port Huron and Lake Michigan, Jackson, Lan- 
= and Saginaw, Grand Rapids and Indiana, Flint 
Pere Marquette, Marquette, Houghton, and On- 
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to , Onton and Brulé River, Bay De Noquet 
and Marquette, 


hicago and North-western ; Wiscon- 
sin—Chicago, St. Paul, agg a= and O and 
formerly West Missouri, and formerly St. Croi 
and Lake Superior with branch to Bayfield, Wis- 
consin Railroad Farm Mo: 
Minneyia Gh. Peal “Minscapeli aed Manton 

Innesota—St. Pau Inneapolis, an amito 
St. Paul and Pacific, Brainerd ieee 9 St. Vincent ex- 
tension, Minnesota Cen Winona and St. Peter, St. 
Paul and Sioux City, St. Paul and Duluth, Southern 
Minnesota and extension, Hastings and Dakota; Kan- 
sas—Leavenworth, Lawrence, and Galveston, Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas, Atchison, To and Santa Fé, 
St. Joseph and Denver City, Missouri River, Fort 
Scott, and Gulf. Corporations—Union Pacific, Cen- 
tral Pacifie, Western Pacific, Central Branch Union 
ree Kansas Division of Union ee n 
and Missouri River in Nebraska, Sioux City and Pa- 
cific, Northern Pacifie, Placerville and Sacramento 
Valley of 1866 (declared forfeited in 1884), Oregon 
Branch of Central Pacific, Oregon and California, At- 
lantic and Pacific, Southern Pacific and Branch Li 
Stockton and Ropperencie of 1867 —— forfeited 
in 1874), Oregon Central of 1870 (declared forfei 
as to parts, in gs) Texas Pacific of 1871 (d 
forfeited in 1886), New Orleans Pacific (formerly New 
Orleans), Baton Rouge, and Vicksburg of 187) (de- 
clared forfeited in small part and confirmed in large 
part in 1887). Of the grants to corporations the certi- 
acres were as follows, in thousands: Central Pa- 
cific, 963; Central Pacifie (successor to Western Pa- 
cific), 443; Central Pacific, Oregon Branch, 1362; 
Union Pacific, 2616; Union Pacific, central branch, 
218; Union Pacific, Kansas division, 964; Union Pa- 
cifie, suecessor to Denver Pacific, 165 ; Burlington and 

lissouri River, in Nebraska, 2373; Sioux City and 
Pacific, 41 ; Northern Pacific, 746 ; O and Cali- 
fornia, 322; Atlantic and Pacific, 959; Southern Pa- 
cific, 1040; Southern Pacific, branch line, 188; New 
Orleans Pacific, 679 ; total, 13,085,000 acres. 

These land ts had always been given with the 
condition attached that the roads must be constructed, 
finished, and put into operation before a certain speci- 
fied time, failing which the grant would be inoperative. 
No attention, however, was paid to this part of the 
matter for many years, Grants were made to one 
road after another in quick succession, and the time 
had not yet arrived for inquiry as to how the benefi- 
ciaries were fulfilling their side of the contract. ‘Then 
caine the civil war, which concentrated all the care 
and energy of the nation to the exclusion of all minor 
matters ; and it was not until long after the war that 
the government bethought itself of the interest it had 
in these Western roads. The Forty-seventh Congress, 
which began in 1881, was the first Con to consider 
the question of forfeiture. ‘The question arose in this 
Ney 4 : Some settlers 7 at established ——— 
in the upper peninsula of Michigan were suddenly eon- 
fronted ie the agents of a railway —. who 
claimed their lands under the provisions of an old land 
grant, the terms of which had never been complied 
with by the company. ne ae had ne to the 
company at one time by the lan 0 e@ t, 
but the road had not been built, athe term vf ond 
in which it was ordered to be built had expired. The 
settlers took the matter to the courts, including the 
Supreme Court, but the decision was against them. In 
despair they turned to Con for relief, and their 
petition was referred to the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Nothing was done by this Congress; but the 
Forty-eighth Congress, in 1884, took up the matter 
an a resolution that all railroad land grants 
which have not been earned by the fulfilment of the 
conditions specified in the respective acts ought to be 
declared forfeited and restored to the public domain; 
and that the whole system of land laws now existing 
ought to be overhauled, and so changed as to open the 
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agricultural portions to actual settlers only, and to pre- | cannot take 130 acres under the Homestead Act ; 130 
vent grabs of public lands of any kind, ss so farm- | acres under the Pre-emption Act ; 640 acres under the 


ing, mineral, or forest. The Loge continued to be 
epinin with ts. e land department of 
Central Pacific Railroad Company decided to sell 

no land to any person who eat not keep and im- 
prove it, making a large reduction, however, to such 
persons. ‘The railroad also proposed to retain control 
of the land until it had been improved in the manner 
agreed upon, and reserved the right to prevent a sale 
to s rs. Congress, on the 8d of March, 1887, 
a law providing that the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall immediately adjust, in accordance with the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, each of the railroad 
land ts made by Congress to aid in the construc- 
tion of railroads, heretofore unadjusted. In Oc- 
tober of the same year the Commissioner of the Land 
Office decided that an actual settler on restored rail- 
road lands, who holds a deed from the railroad com- 
pany, can secure title from the government under the 
pre-emption or hom laws, provided he has not 
exhausted his privilege thereunder. The 5th section of 
the act of March 3, 1887 (24th Statutes, 5006), pro- 
vides that when lands within the limits of railroad 
ts coterminous with the co portions of 

oye lines of roads, which lines have not been conveyed 
on account of the grants, but were excepted from the 
oo of the same, and which have been sold by 
e railroad company to citizens, or to persons who 
have their intentions to become citizens of the 
United States, such lands at the date of purchase from 
the rai company not being in the bona-fide occu- 
per of adverse claimants under the pre-emption or 
omestead laws of the United States, and where claims 
and occupations have been voluntarily abandoned, and 
where such lands are not of the class described as set- 
tled upon subsequent to the Ist day of December, 1882, 
by persons claiming to enter the same under the settle- 
ment laws of the United States, then bona-fide pur- 
chasers from the railroad company, if qualified as to 
citizenship, their heirs or assigns, may make payment to 
the United States ,or such lands at the ordinary gov- 
ernment price for like lands, and receive patents there- 


As the result of the agitation wieting to forfeitures 
it is now stated that the adjustment of the grant to 
one -road and 32 railroads has been completed. 
This sacnmant discloses the fact that 7 railroads and 
one wagon-road have had land certified or patented to 
them in excess of their respective grants to the amount 
of 218,590 acres, and suits are recommended, under 
said act, to vacate such illegal patents or certificates. 
There are 2000 forfeiture cases pending in the U. 8. 
Land Office, and lands in the indemnity limits of the 
Northern Pacific, the Atlantic and Pacific, the South- 
ern Pacific, the California and Oregon, and the Ore- 
gon and California roads, to the extent of 17,830,000 
acres, are affected by these cases. Of the 25.429,866 
acres of land secret | by selections pending at the close 
of the fiscal year, 1888, 21,660,486 acres were selected 
by a 0 poo ve roads were not com ope 
in time required by their respective grants. It has 
been nisomenssied that there should be forfeiture of 
all lands coterminous with those parts of the respective 


roads which were uncompleted at the expiration of the | fi 


limited time for their construction. 

The future of the country depends largely upon the 
settlers that will oceupy the unoccupied public lands. 
Upon the ownership of these lands by small holders 
rests the security of the country from internal disturb- 
ances. It is stated that in England only 1 person in 
20 is an owner of land ; in 1 in 25; in Ire- 
Jand, 1 in 79; and that the (ag majority of land- 
holders in Great Britain own less than one acre each. 
From past experience it is not likely that any such ree- 

as this can ever be made in regard to the public 
lands of the United States. But it would seem that 
the laws should be so amended that the same settler 


Desert Land Act; and 160 acres under the Timber 
Culture Act—a total of 1060 acres. Ce G. M.) 

PUEBLOS, an interesting family of Indians of 
New Mexico and Arizona, agricultural in their 
habits, and dwelling in very large, single habita- 
tions, sometimes capacious enough to contain a whole 
tribe. They are also known as Village Indians, vil- 
lage being the English rendering of the Spanish 
pueblo. The remarkable edifices built by these semi- 
civilized tribes are in some cases constructed of stone 
laid in mud mortar, but more generally of adobe or 
sun-dried brick. They cover a considerable area and 
are several stories high, sometimes 5 or 6. They are 
in some cases built in the form of a hollow square; in 
others on the brow of a high bluff or mountain terrace 
of difficult approach. Defence against enemies seems. 
indeed, an essential feature in their construction, and 
the lower story is invariably without doors or windows, 
the only entrance to the house being attained by lad- 
ders leading to the second story. Each story recedes a 
few feet from the line of that below it, leaving a ter- 
race, which extends round the whole structure, to 
which this successive decrease in area of the stories 
gives something of a pyramidal aspect. There are no 
stairways anywhere in the edifice, all aecess to higher 
stories being attained by ladders. In some of these 
extensive edifices whole communities, numbering from 
300 to 700 souls, reside, each family having a single 
apartment. Should this become peta by in- 
crease of the family another apartment is occupied, or 
if there be none vacant, a new one is built above, thus 
adding to the height of the building. In each edifice 
there are reserved one or more large rooms capable of 
holding several hundred persons. ‘These form the 
anal dkadeaas of the tribe, and are also used for 
the tribal dances, of which there are several kinds, ap- 
parently connected with religious rites. 

There are 19 of these villages in New Mexico, most 
of which have been occupied for a very long period, 
their inhabitants obtaining a livelihood by the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, in which they have considerable skill. 

eir occupants number over 8000 souls and possess 
about 900,000 acres of Jand, but only 100,000 are 
tillable. On these they raise maize, wheat, vegetables, 
fruit, and cotton, while they possess considerable herds 
of horses, cattle, mules, goats, and sheep. ‘The rain- 
less character of the region renders irrigation neces- 
sary, and they have a well-devised system of ditches, 
many of which have been in use for centuries. The 
are economical in their habits and hard workers, eac 
head of a family having a farm of his own, not well 
cultivated according to our ideas, yet sufficiently so to 
provide the necessaries of life. As a people they are 

uiet, honest, and law-abiding, take good care of the 
farming implements with which the government has 
provided them, and are making slow but steady prog- 
ress in education and civilization. In addition to agri- 
eulture they possess certain simple industrial arts, 
spinning and weaving cotton and wool into fabrics for 
aibing and heavy blankets, while they have some 
skill in the manufacture of pottery, which they orna- 
ment with various designs in color and geometrical 
ures. Their warlike habits are of a barbarous 
character, approaching those of the Aztecs, It is said 
that when an enemy is killed in battle they cut off his 
scalp, drink his blood, and bathe their faces and gar- 
ments in it. Then they wet their hands in it, believing 
it will increase their strength and courage. The scalp 
of an enemy is placed in the hands of him who first 
took it, even if he was not present at the killing, and 
he is afterwards regarded with distinction, as if he had 
performed some great deed of valor. Tt ean, fortu- 
nately, be said that all this refers to their former cus- 
toms, as they have no opportunity or incitement under 
present conditions to induige in hostilities. 


In addition to the New Mexican tribes there are a 


number of related agricultural tribes in Arizona some 
of which differ in their building habits from the former, 
et are connected with them in other particulars. 

e Moquis tribes, numbering about 2200 and speak- 
ing languages of a different family, erect buildings like 
those described, these being placed on the summit of 
high mesas or isolated hills, which rise abruptly from 
the plain to the height of from 300 to 500 feet, and are 
so steep as to be almost inaccessible to an enemy. 
There are seven of these views in the Arizona agency, 
only two of which are accessible by a wagon-road. Of 
these that known as Oribi is much the largest. The 
houses are all of stone, many of them 3 or 4 stories 
high, with flat, dirt roofs, cement floors, aud small win- 
dows and doors. Lumber is such a luxury that it is 
seldom used even for doors. The furniture is very 
simple, a sheepskin serving for chair, the floor for 
table, while a few baskets, blankets, and pieces of pot- 
tery constitute the whole of the household goods. 
Nearly every family has a corn-mill, in which the grain 
is ground to flour by hand, rubbing with a stone. The 
Mogquis are soci and agricultural in their habits. 
Nearly all have a few sheep, and some have large 
flocks of sheep, besides horses and barros. They all 
cultivate the soil, the farms of some being 15 miles or 
more from the village, their field-crops being wheat 
and corn, onions, beans, and melons their favorite veg- 
etables, while peaches, apricots, and other fruits are 
raised. They weave their own belts and blankets and 
a coarse kind of cloth, and have some skill in the 
making of pottery. 

The Pima Indians of the lower Colorado region are 
apparently of the same stock and cultivate the ground, 
but are of a lower grade of civilization. Their dwell- 
ings are the ordinary wigwam of the northern Indians, 
rudely built, with a hole on one side, through which 
the savage crawls into his home. They have no 
chimney or other means of ventilation, and are too low 
to allow him to stand erect, while the smoke is genex- 
ally thick enough to stifle a white man. These are 
their winter habitations; in summer they live in the 
fields under a shelter made of forked sticks, eovered 
with brush and poles to protect them from the sun. 
There are some 4000 in all of these and the related 


posa tribes, 

The Pueblo Indians have been known for over three 
centuries, their habits when first: known being the 
same as those doplaged now, and many of their hab- 
itations the same. ‘Chey were first visited by Alvar 
Nuilez during his remarkable journey from Florida to 
the Pacific between 1529 and 1538; afterwards by De 
Niza in 1539, and in 1540 by Coronado, who visited 
and described the villages in much the same language 
as would now be applied to them. The “City of 
Cibola,’’ called by others Zuiii, visited by him, is still 
in existence, and inhabited by one of the most interest- 
ing of the Pueblo tribes. Of the earlier history of 
these Indians nothing is known. They have a few 
vege traditions, but nothing definite ; yet the ruins of 
old pueblos and the remains of ancient pottery, which 
are found not only near these ruins but generally over 
the plains, indicate a high antiquity and a much more 
numerous population than at present. In the Valley 
of the Gila, thirty miles above the Pimo villages, are 
traces of ancient canals, adobe buildings, and pottery 
of a superior character. The same is the case in other 
parts of northern Arizona, there being evidences of 
extensive irrigating works and a large population, 
while numerous remains are found in New Mexico, 
some of them more extensive and exhibiting a higher 
type of art than in the present villages. Mr. Banda- 
lier, who examined these ruins and studied the Indian 
habits under the direction of the American Institute 
of Archwology, has determined that the area formerly 
oceupied by the Pueblo Indians is bounded on the 
east by a region 40 miles west of the Pecos River, 
New Mexico, and extends west to within about 100 
miles of the Colorado. Northward it reaches to nearly 
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the 40th parallel of latitude; while the limit of south- 
vary is degree of abil, seal fellenharn guidesl Gomaie 
vary In degree of skill, and indicate a vi 
ment from the Indian lodge to the complex edison. 
He doubts the assertions sometimes made about a for- 
mer large popaaren and thinks that the many build- 
ings indicated by the ruins were occupied suvcessively, 
and not simultaneously. ‘This seems confirmed by she 
traditions of the Zufiis and the Pimos. 

There are certain reasons to believe that village life 
was in decadence at the period of the first discovery of 
these remarkable habitations, and it seems probable 
that the industrious Pueblo tribes, after developing a 
primitive agriculture by means of irrigation of the soil 
of this rainless region, and growing numerous and pow: 
erful, were driven south by the hostile tribes ef the 
nomadic Indians of the north, the strange cliff-dwell- 
ings of the river caiions of Colorado beimg defensive 
points occupied in their ual retreat, Whether 
agriculture was original with them, or was derived 
from the civilized peoples of lower Mexico, can- 
not well be ascertained. All that can be said is that 
there seems no linguistic connection with the Aztec or 
other Mexican nations. 

The process of civilizing these Indians has gone on 
ever since their first discovery. Catholic missions were 
established among them two centuries ago, and man 
of them are Roman Catholies to-day, though their 
Christianity is deeply diluted with paganism, and they 
still cling to their old beliefs and practices. Among 
these is the maintenance of the sacred fire and the wor- 
ship of Montezuma, a deity not to be confounded with 
the emperor of the Aztecs. The Pueblo Indians were 
the citizens of Mexico, and came into the United 
States with the rights thus acquired. They thus 
maintain a different relation to the government from 
any other Indians, and hold their lands in fee under 
government patents. The treaty with Mexico, as in- 
terpreted by Chief-Justice Slough in 1857, makes 
tuem full citizens of the United States, but they have 
not as yet been recognized as such either by the Fed- 
eral or the territorial authorities. ‘The internal ad- 
ministratign of the tribes remains in their own hands, 
and is conducted in accordance with their old customs, 
each village being controlled by a governor and a 
council of three elders. 

pas een era mot ese a cpertn 
making promising substantial progress in civiliza- 
tion and education, and will calcetionhe beconie very 
useful citizens in the near future, being self-sustaining, 
peaceful, and law-abiding. Large numbers of their 
children are at school, and compulsory education is 
practised with results. Seven day-schools and 
two boarding-schools are conducted <'t the Catholic 
Board of Missions, and four day-schools and one 
boarding-school by the Presbyterian Board. There is 
also a government school. ‘The total average attend- 
ance is 680. In some of the schools the boys are 
taught trades, the girls instructed in housework, while — 
in the communities at large wagon-roads have 
made, bridges constructed, fields enlarged, irrigation 
ditches improved and lengthened, better clothing is 
worn, more fruit-trees pone and many other indi- 
cations of growth in ideas and prosperity are shown. 
This progress is due to the persistent efforts of the res- 
ervation agents, who are working vigorously and in- 
telligently for the advancement of their wards. Among 
the wigwam-dwelling Pimos many have been induced to 
build adobe houses by presents of wagons and 
and some of them now comfortable and well- 
constructed farm-houses furnished with tables, chairs, 
beds, and other civilized appliances, their walls even 
being adorned with pictures. When we reflect that 
these Indians have been under the control of the 
United States for only forty years, this degree of ad- 
vancement is certainly very encouraging and is 
of promise for their progress in civ: ion) 

(o8 
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PULASKI, Cast (1747-1779), a Polish Count 


who fought and fell in the American Revolution, was 
born in Lithuania, March 4, 1747. His father, Count 


Joseph Pulaski, organized the confederation of Bar in 
1768, and fell in the revolt against King Stanislaus 
Augustus. Casimir had served in the army of Duke 
Charles of Courland, and took an active part in the 
war in defence of Polish age Sespeae Russian dic- 
tation. After the storming of Bar he sought refuge 
in a monastery, where he was besieged for some weeks 
and then permitted to depart, on promise to endeavor 
to effect a reconciliation. This promise he afterwards 
repudiated as extorted by force. From Moldavia he 
carried on a restless warfare and in 1771 he even seized 
the king at Warsaw, but was compelled to release 
him. ustria and Prussia united with Kussia and ef- 
fected the partition of Poland in 1772. Pulaski’s 
father and two brothers had fallen in the strife ; his 
perty was confiscated, and he was sentenced to out- 
es and death. After some service in the Turkish 
army he went to France, where he lived in poverty 
and obscurity. In 1777 he was brought to the notice 
of Franklin, who engaged his services in behalf o 
American independence. Soon after his arrival at 
Philadelphia, “Pulaski's bravery was conspicuous at 
Brandywine and Germantown, and he was made a 
brigadier of cavalry. In March, 1778, he'joined the 
main army at Valley Forge and was authorized to or- 
ganize an independent corps of lancers and light 
infantry. He visited Bethlehem in the spring, and 
seems to have had one or more small embroidered 
there by the Moravian Sisters. But the consecration 
of Pulaski’s banner, as described in Longfellow’s poem, 
has no foundation in fact. In six months the Count 
had raised a legion of 330 men, chiefly in_ Maryland, 
and then joined Washington's army in New Jersey. 
While marching to Little Harbor he was betrayed 
by a deserter, and surpri y the British. and 40 of 
his men were killed. In February, 1779, he went to 
the South to assist in the defence of Charleston. 
Reaching that city in May, he made a bold assault 
on the British but was repulsed. Charleston was 
relieved soon after, and the French Count d’Estaing 
called the Americans to besiege Savannah. Here an 
assault was ordered on Oct. 9, and Pulaski, at the 
head of the cavalry, received a mortal wound. He 
died on board the bri 
buried at St. Helen’s Island. 
at Savannah the corner-stone of a monument, erected 
by the people of Georgia. A flag or banner of Pulaski, 
20 inches square, is in possession of the Maryland 
Historical Society at Baltimore. Jared Sparks wrote 
> Life of Count Pulasici (1845) in his American 


PULSZKY yor LUBOCZ unp CSELFAVA, 
Franz Avret, Hungarian statesman and author, was 
born at Eperies, Sept. 17, 1814. After completin 
his education he spent some time in foreign travel, 
Diary of a, Journey in Great Britain (1837) 
promeres his admission to the Hungarian Academy. 

e was elected to the Reichstag in 1839. In 1848 he 
was secretary of the Hungarian Finance Ministry, and 
later held a similar positionin Vienna. Toward the 
end of that year he took in the Hungarian revo- 
lution and after its failure accompanied Kossuth 
in his journey through the United States, Pulszk 
described this country in his White, Red and Bi 
pc 1853). Having in the meantime been con- 

ned to death by a court-martial in Hungary, he 
took up his residence in England. In 1860 he went to 
Italy, and took part in Garibaldi’s expedition, which 
ended at Aspromonte, and was for a time a prisoner at 
Naples. In 1866, when constitutional self-government 
was granted to Hungary, Pulszky shared in the 
amnesty and returned to his native land. Hewasa 
member of the EH from 1867 to 1875, and 
attached himself to In 1869 he was made 
director of the National Museum, and in 1872 super- 


In 1825 Lafayette laid 


Wasp, Oct. 11, 1779, and was | 
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intendent of the public museums and libraries. Since 
1884 he has again been a member of the Reichstag. 
His later works have been his autobiography, My Life 
and Times (4 vols., 1882), and The Bronze Age in 
Hungary (1884). 

His wife, THerrse Punszky_ (1819-1866), was 
married in 1845, and after her husband settled in 
England engaged in literary work. Her principal 
publications were Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady (2 
Pasaa ey! and Zales and Traditions of Hungary 
2 vols., 1851). 

PUNPELLY, Rarwakt, geologist, was born at 
Owego, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1837. He received his scien- 
tific training at Paris, Hanover, and Freiberg, Saxony, 
and returning to the United States in 1860 engaged in ~ 
mining in Arizona. In 1861 he was employed by the 
government of Japan in exploring the mineral re- 
sources of the island of Yezo and in 1863 by the 
government of China in surveying the coal-fields of 
that empire. In 1866 he was made professor of 
mining engineering in Harvard University. In 1870 
he surveyed the copper region of Michigan, and in 
1871-73 was State geologist of Missouri, and published 
Reports of his work. When the U. S. Geological 
Survey was organized, Prof. Pumpelly took charge of 
the division of economic geology. He was a special 

ent of the Tenth Census and for its Report prepared 

ol. XV., on Mining Industries. From 1881 to 1884 he 

was engaged in the Northern transcontinental sur- 
vey, which he organized. Since 1884 he has been 
eologist of the archzean division of the national geo- 
ogical survey. Besides Reports of his public work 
and contributions to scientifie journals he has pub- 
lished Geological Researches in China and Japan 
(1866), and Across America and the Andes (1869). 

PUMPKIN, an annual plant of the Cucurbitacee, 
or gourd family, genus Cucurbita. Plants of this 
genus bear large yellow flowers with a bell-shaped 
corolla, 5-cleft, its base adherent to the calyx tube, 
with 3 long much curved anthers which unite into a 
small head, and 3 stigmas. The fruit is fleshy with a 
firm rind. The pumpkin, C , bears a fruit often 
of enormous dimensions, and is largely cultivated both 
in Europe and America, the fruit being fed to cattle 
and san i domestic cookery. The tern) pumpkin, a 
corruption of pompion, is very loosely applied in this 
country. In some sections it is used to include the 
squashes, members of another species; in others it 
embraces only the few varieties of the common New 
England pumpkin. The latter isa vigorous, prostrate 
plant, running 12 feet or more, with a ae almost 
prickly stem, the fruit being nearly round or elongated, 
of large size, the outer surface ribbed or furrowed, 
the internal portion mellow and crossed by pulpy 
threads. The average size of the fruit is about one 
foot diameter, though it is often much larger, its color 
aclear orange-yellow. As ordinarily grown, the seeds 
are planted in fields of corn or potatoes, and the plant 
left to take care of itself ; yet, even with this neglectful 
agriculture, it often yiel is as much as aton of the 
fruit per acre without eka detriment to the yield 
of corn or potatoes from the same field. 

The native country of the pumpkin is disputed, 
but there is good reason to believe that it is indigenous 
to America. The common field-pumpkin was much 
used for food in New England before the introduction 
of improved varieties, or of the more edible squashes, 
being made into pies, cooked as squashes are. now 
cooked, or baked, the seeds and stringy matter having 
been removed. For winter use it was cut into strips 
and dried in the sun or ina warm room. At present 
it is mainly used to feed farm-animals, which eat it 
with avidity, though the seeds, being diuretic in their 
action, need to be first removed. ‘This variety is of a 
rich orange-yellow color, and round shape with flattened 
ends, averaging about 14 inches long by 11 or 12 inches 
wide. The flesh is yellow, generally coarse-grained, and 


often stringy, yet still esteemed by many above the 


improved varieties for making the favorite pumpkin 
pie of New England. ; 
Of the varieties the Canada or Vermont pumpkin 
is one of the best for animal food, and of good quality 
for the table. It is of large size, oblate form with deep 
ribs, and a deep orange-yellow color. The flesh is 
much sweeter and Jess stringy than the common pump- 
kin. The cheese pumpkin is a remarkably vigorous 
and productive plant, the fruit large, much flattened, 
and deeply ribbed, its color a reddish-orange. The flesh 
is sweet and well flavored. There are several other 


Sagar umpkin. 
varieties, the best of which for culinary purposes is the 
sugar pumpkin, _ This is of small size, being 8 or 9 
inches broad and 6 deep, but is an abundant bearer 
and of excellent quality, being unsurpassed for pies 
and superior to many squashes for table use. The 
flesh of the pumpkin contains much sugar, and during 
the Revolutionary war it was boiled and the water 
evaporated to fe as by housewives, as .a substitute 
fur sugar. In addition to the diuretic action of pump- 
kin seeds, they are employed as an anthelmintic for the 
removal of tapeworm. ©. M.) 
PURCELL, Joun Baptist | A lagna Roman 
Catholic archbishop, was born at Mallow, Ireland, Feb. 
26, 1800. He had received an academica! education 
before he removed to the United States. Here he 
studied at Mount St. Mary's College, Emmitsburg, 
Md., supporting himself partly by gardening. After 
theological study at St. Sulpice he was ordained priest 
in the church of Notre Dame, Paris, May 21, 1826. 
Returning to Mount St. Mary's, he was appointed 
professor of moral philosophy and pastor of its congre- 
gation, and in 1829 became president. On May 19, 
1833, he was apperstes bishop of Cincinnati, and was 
consecrated in Baltimore cathedral October 13. He 
devoted himself with energy to the building and 
founding in all the growing cities of Ohio churches, 
orphan asylums, ecclesiastical seminaries, convents, 
and aigions houses, In the city and suburbs of Cin- 
cinnati he founded 30 churches. He was also active 
in de «nm religious leaders, the most noted of 
whom was Alexander Campbell (g. v.). In 1850 his 
diligence was rewarded by his promotion to the dignity 
of archbishop. He was loyal to the cause of the Union 
throughout the civil war, He attended the Vatican 
Council in 1870, and though he deprecated the pro- 
mulgation of the Papal infallibility, he cordially em- 
braced the dogma. For a few years longer his career 
continued to be one of success and prosperity in his work. 
But a great change came when it was discovered 
that the financial affairs of his see had been grossly 
and recklessly mismanaged. Trusted implicitly by thou- 
sands of Catholics, he had used the sums deposited 
with him in the buildings and support of ecclesias- 
tical institutions, vache ors ays when amet, but mak- 
ing no proper provision for the return of the prinei 
His brother, Rev. Edward Purcell, whom he had cal 
Dp 


to assist him in his banking operations, had 
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equally careless. In the ‘financial distress which fol- 
lowed the crisis of 1873 the archbishop was unable to 
meet the numerous demands of his creditors. In 
December, 1878, he made a public assignment of his 
property for their we endeavoring at the same 
time to retain for the ch the use of many buildings. 
Much litigation ensued, and the civil courts in an 
equitable spirit examined the circumstances of the 

nts to churches. ‘The claims proved amounted to 

672,371 ; large sums were lost by the Feder of 
the depositors. Even afterthe bankruptcy the assignee 
also was found to have squandered part of the funds in 
speculation. Archbishop Purcell had retired from 
public view, and was succeeded by Archbishop Elder, 
of Natchez. He died at St. Martins, Ohio, July 4, 


1883. 

PUTNAM, Freperick Warp, naturalist and an- 
thropologist, was born at Salem, Mass., April 16, 1839. 
His early fondness for natural history led him to be- 
come a student under Agassiz, who soon gave him 
charge of the collection of fishes in Harvard Museum 
of Comparative ee 1864 he took charge of 
the collections of the Kssex Institute, at ‘Salem, to 
which were afterwards added those of the East India 
Marine Society. In 1876 he became director of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Eth- 
nology. He had already edited vol. vii. of the Report 
of heeler’s Survey, which treats of these subjects. 

ince 1873 he has been secretary of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and has 
labored with t success to increase the number of its 
members and the value of its work. In 1886 he was 
made professor of ethnology in Harvard University, 
He was one of the fuunders of the American Naturalist 
in 1867, and one of its editors till 1875. He has also 
taught in Prof. Alexander Agassiz’s summer school on 
Penikese Island, State commissioner of Massachusetts 
on inland fish, and in 1887 was chosen president of the 
Boston Society of Natural History. He has published 
more than 200 oo on American archeology and 
poral 0 n 1888 he conducted sbcsetally a 
movement for the purchase and preservation of the 
Great Serpent Mound in Ohio as a publie park. 

_ PUTNAM, Israet (1718-1790), general, was born 
in that part of Salem now called Danvers, Mass., Jan. 
7, 1718. His parents had twelve children, of whom 
he was the eleventh. With little education but of 
sturdy frame he in 1739 became a farmer at Pom- 
fret, Conn. Already noted for courage, he en 
his reputation by venturing into a she-wolf’s don and 
killing the beast. In 1755 he was made a lieutenant of 
rangers and served in the expedition against Crown 
Point. In 1757 his coolness and courage prevented the 
oes of the powder-magazine during a fire at Fort 
Kdward. Rowantie adventures with Indians marked 
his career. In 1758 they captured and bound him to 
a tree, and a fire was kindled around, when Marin, a 
French officer, intervened and saved him. Taken to 
Montreal, he received aid from Col. Peter Schuyler, a 
pote and was finally exchan In 1762 he 
commanded a regiment in the expedition which ca’ 
tured Havana. He afterwards kept atavern at Brook- 
lyn, Conn., served some years in the Legislature, and in 
1773 went to explore a tract of land on the Southern 
Mississippi supposed to have been granted by Parlia- 
ment to the provincial officers. e@ was an ardent 
atriot, and in April, 1775, on learning of the fight at 
xington, he summoned the militia of his neigh 


hood and rode in one day 68 miles to Boston. 
ee of Connecticut made him a_brigadier-gen- 
eral, and with a regiment recruited by himself he 


— the American army at Cambridge. This place 
1e was resolute in holding, and when others advised 
falling back he urged an advance. After Col. Prescott 

ad made intrenchments on Breed's Hill, Gen. Put- 
nam sought to do the same at Bunker's Hill, and at 
the close of the battle, June 17, rallied some fugitives 


and took possession of Prospect Hill. Four major-gen- 


a 
ome 


/ 
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erals were nominated by pe pd for the Continental 
army, but Putnam was the only one to whom Washing- 
ton on taking the chief command delivered the com- 
mission. After the evacuation of Boston Putnam went 
with Washington to the defence of New York city. He 
was to blame for the defeat suffered on Long Island, 
Aug. 27,1776. In the winter he was called by Congress to 
superintend the fortification of Philadelphia, and after 
the battle of Princeton was stationed in New Jersey. 
In spring he took charge of the highlands of the Hud- 
son, his chief duty being to watch the movements of 
the British from New York city. The capture of a 
lieutenant of a Tory regiment and Sir Henry Clinton’s 
demand for his treatment asa British officer led to 
Putnam’s famous letter : 


‘**Srr :—Edmund Palmer, an officer in the enemy’s 
service, was taken as a spy lurking within our lines ; 
he has been tried as a spy, condemned as a spy, an 
shall be executed as a spy, and the flag is ordered to 
depart immediately. _ _IsraEL PurNnam. 

*P. S.—He has been accordingly executed.”’ 


After the loss of Forts Montgomery and Clinton in 
October, 1777, a court of inquiry was ordered arid, 
though Putnam was declared free of blame, Washing- 
ton, in deference to popular feeling, removed him from 
the command. He was stationed in Connecticut when 
Gov. Tryon, with 1500 men, made a raid into the State. 
Putnam with but 150 men faced him at Horseneck, and 
when obliged to retreat ordered his men to take refuge 
in aswamp, while he on horseback rushed down a steep 
declivity where the enemy’s dragoons would not ven- 
ture to follow. He afterwards harassed Tryon’s retreat. 
In 1779 he returned to command in the Hudson High- 
lands and assisted in fortifying West Point, whose im- 
portance as a stronghold he had cmap enrs  cepaes 
out. In the following winter he was disabled by pa- 
ralysis, and ‘orth remained on his farm, where he 
died May 19, 1790. His tombstone bears the inserip- 
tion “ 
His Iafe was written by Gen. D. Humphreys (1790), 
by O. W. B. Peabody in 2g Anerican Biography 
(1842), and by Increase N. Tarbox (1876). , 

P AM, Rurus (1738-1824), general, cousin of 
Putnam, was born at Sutton, ; 
1738. He became a millwright, but served asa soldier 
in the campaigns against the French in 1757-60. On 
settling at New Braintree, Mass., he became proficient 
in surveying. In 1773 he took part in the expedition 
under Gen. Lyman to examine lands on the Southern 
Mississippi, supposed to have been granted to soldiers 
who served in the French war. On the outbreak of the 
Revolution he was lientenant-colonel and displayed 
such ability in constructing defences at Roxbury that 
he won the esteem of Washington. In 1776 he was 
chief engineer of the defences of New York city, but, 
though Con gave him that appointment with rank 
of | be resigned to take command of a Massa- 
chusetts regiment. He fought at the battle of Still- 
water and in 1778 with his cousin superintended the 
fortifying of West Point. At the close of the war he 
was made a brigadier-general. He assisted in quelling 
Shays’s rebellion in 1787. Being made superintendent 
of the Ohio Land Company which he had been active 
in forming, he laid out Marietta, Ohio, in 1788. He 
was appointed a jadge of the North-west Territory in 
1790, and in 1796 U.S. surveyor-general. In Gen. 
W iyne’s expedition against the Indians of Ohio Put- 
nam was a brigadier-general and afterwards a commis- 
sioner to make a treaty with the tribes on the Wabash, 
which was done at Vincennes, Sept. 27,1792. In 1803 
Pres. Jefferson removed him from office. After serv- 


ing in the Ohio Constitutional Convention in that 
ear he held no public position. He died at Marietta, 
ay 4, 1824. 


UTTKAMER, Roserr Victor Von, a Prussian 
statesman, was born May 5, 1828, at Frank fort-on-the- 
Oder, his father afterwards becoming president of the 


e dared to Jead where any dared to follow.’’ | Purrk 


Mass., April 9, | H 
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rovince of Posen. He attended the gymnasium of 
is native city and the real-gymnasium of Berlin. In 
1846 he entered the University of Berlin and after- 
wards those of Heidelberg and Geneva, studying 
jurisprudence, political economy, modern languages, 
and history. After passing his first examination in the 
court of appeals at Marienwerder in 1850, he prac- 
tised as auscultator in the court at Dantzic; in 1851 
he became court-referendary ; in 1852 government re- 
ferendary, and, after two years in this capacity in the ad- 
ministration of Posen, he rose, in 1854, to the post of 
government assessor. In the same year he was called 
to serve as assistant-adviser in the railroad department 
of the ministry of commerce. Here he was employed 
four years under the under-secretary of State Von Pom- 
mer Esche, whom, in January, 1859, he accompanied, 
as adviser-in-chief, to Coblentz. In 1860 he was ap- 
inted councillor of the district of Demmin and, dur- 
ing the war of 1866, he was civil commissioner of 
Moravia. On the conclusion of peace he entered, as 
assistant-minister, the department of the interior; 
thereafter he became consulting council in the newly 
founded bund-chancery. In 1871 he became govern- 
ment-president of Gumbinnen ; in 1875 district-presi- 
dent of Lorraine; in 1877 chief president of Silesia. 
On the retirement of Minister Falk, in 1879, he under- 
took the office of minister of instruction with the pur- 

»se of furthering the negotiations between Pope Tad 

ILI. and the Prussian government forthe promotion of 
peace between church and state. With this view he 
succeeded in ager a measure through the diet which 
empowered the ministry to set aside certain provisions 
of the ‘* May laws.’’ By his ordinance, dated Jan. 
21, 1880, a reformed mois of spelling (called ‘* Putt- 
kamer’s orthography’’) was introduced into Prussian 
schools. On June 18, 1881, he undertook the minis- 
try of the interior, and, in October, was elevated to 
be vice-president of the Prussian state-ministry. 

His cousin and brother-in-law, MAxmiILIAN Von 
AMER, born in 1831, at Gross-Rossin in Pomer- 
ania, after studying law in Bonn and Berlin, passed 
through various offices, till, in 1879, he was named, as 
chief of the administration of justice, a member of 
the newly appointed ministry of -Lorraine. 
e began his parliamentary career as a member of the 
North-German constituent assembly in 1867, and be- 
longed to the National-liberal party, but afterwards 
withdrew from it on the protective tariff question. In 
1881 he was defeated as a candidate for re-election to 
the imperial parliament, but in the next year the en- 
tire administration of prisons and instruction, except 
public schools, was intrusted to him. 

PYNCHON, Wiiuiam (1590-1662), a settler of 
Massachusetts, was born at Springfield, Essex, Eng- 
land, in 1590. He was of ancient family and well edu- 
cated. In the charter of the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, granted by Charles I., March 28, 1628, he is 
named as one of the patentees and also as one of the 
assistants in governing the colony. In company with 
Gov. John Winthrop in 1630 he came to America and 
was one of the first settlers of Roxbury. Being weal- 
thy, he engaged in the fur-trade with the Indians, and 
was made treasurer of the colony. In a few years 
many of the settlers desired to remove to the Connec- 
ticut River and Pynchon led a colony in 1636 to Spring- 
field. The land was purchased from the Indians and 
he was made chief magistrate and so continued till 
1651, being also for most of the time a member of the 
General Court. The change was occasioned by the 
publication of his book, he Meritorious Price of Our 
Redemption (London, 1650),in which he maintained that 
Christ did not suffer the punishment due to man’s sins 
but by his perfect: obedience procured man’s redemp- 
tion. ‘The General Court pronounced the book heret- 
ical and called upon Rev. John Norton, of Ipswich, to 
answer it, which he did to their satisfaction. Mean- 
while Pynchon had stated to the court that his views 
were somewhat modified after conference with Norton. 
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However being removed from the government and 
cited again to appear before the court, he left the 
colony in 1652 and fixed his residence at Wraysbury, 
England. In 1655 his rejoinder to Norton appeared 
under the title, The Meritorious Price of Man's Re- 
demption. In this he admits that the sufferings of 
Christ were appointed as a punishment for man’s sins, 
but denies that Christ suffered the vindictive wrath of 
God or the pains of hell. Pynchon’s other publica- 
tions were 7'he Jews’ Synagogue (1652); The Time 
when the First Sabbath was Ordained (1654) ; Holy 
Time ; or the True Limits of the Lord's Day (1654) ; 
The Covenant of Nature made with Adam Described 
(i661). He died at Wraysbury, Oct. 9, 1662. But 
three copies of his first book fre known to be in exist- 
ence ; one was sold at the Brinley sale for $400. 
Rey. Ezra H. Byington’s article on ‘* William Pyn- 
chon”’ in the Andover Review, September, 1886. 


His son, Joun Pyncnon (1627-1703), succeeded to 
the management of affairs in the Connecticut Valley. 
He was for fifty years a magistrate of Sprin and 
was colonel of the Hampshire regiment. He was an 
‘assistant’ under the old charter of Massachusetts 
and a councillor under the new charter. 

PYNCHON, Tromas Ruaeves, clergyman and 
educator, is descended in the seventh generation from 
the preceding. He was born at New Haven, Jan. 19, 
1823, and was educated at the Boston Latin School. 
He graduated at Trinity Co Hartford, in 1841, 
and was tutor there 1843-47. He took orders in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 1848 and was rector 
of Stockbridge and Lenox, Mass., until 1855, when he 
returned to Trinity College as professor of chemi 


See | He was made president of the oolege in 1874. He 
to Chemical Physics 


has published an. Jntroduction 
(1872 , and several sermons and pamphlets. 


Q. 


UAIL. See Parrrmer. 

* QUAIN, Ricuarr (1816-1887), a ap was 
born at Mallow, Ireland, Oct. 13, 1816. His early 
ucation was in the diocesan school of Cloyne, and he 
was articled to a surgeon-apothecary in Limerick. In 
1837 he went to London and entered the London Uni- 
versity, whence he graduated M. B. in 1840, and M. 
D. in 1843. He served successively as house-surgeon 
and house-physician to the University College Hos- 

itals. In 1846 he became a member of the Royal 
College of Physicians and in 1851 was elected a fellow. 
He was also elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
in 187i and has held many other positions of re- 
sponsibility and honor. From 1848 to 1875 he was 
connected with the hospita! for diseases of the chest at 
Brompton, and afterwards was consulting physician. 
As member of the royal commission of the cattle 
Plague he was active in directing the investigation, in 

etermining the plan for its extinction and in securing 
public approval for this plan. His principal work is 
the Dictionary of Medicine (1882), and he also con- 
tributed valuable articles to medical journals and to the 
Transactions of learned societies. He was appointed 


in 1863 crown representative in the general medical 
council, and was several times reappointed. He died 
Sept. 17, 1887. 
UAKERS or FRIENDS tn America. The ar- 
rival at Boston in July, 1656, of the Eng- 
— @ tp isi - specs ary Fisher and a 
¥ : ustin, was the first appearance of the 
rials Friends in America. The Massachusetts 
Colony immediately legislated (first. in October, 1656) 
to suppress Quakerism. Fines, whipping, mutilation, 
imprisonment, banishment, ete., were provided in sev- 
| successive laws, and that of October, 1658, pre- 
scribed death as a penalty for those returning after 
banishment. Under this, in 1659 William inson 
and Marmaduke Stevenson, and in 1660 Mary Dyer 
and William Leddra, were hanged on Boston Common, 
fox persistence in remaining in the colony and preach- 
ing. Minor persecutions continued for many years. 
(An extensive literature, considerably enlarged in re- 
cent years, relates to the history of this subject, as 
viewed from the Puritan, the Quaker, and other stand- 
ints} Ali the other —_ colonies, except Rhode 
sland, alse persecuted the Friends, but less severely 
than Massachusetts. Their preachers, however, con- 
tinued to arrive from England, and the Society 
members, by 1660, in Rhode Island, on Long Island, 
and in Marvland and Virginia, besides those who re- 
mained in Massachusetts. The first regular business 
meeting ot importance is presumed to have been held 
in Rhede Island in 1661—an annual gathering. In 


had | influenced at home by 


1671-72 Wiliam Edmundson and John Burnyeat, 
preachers of note from Great Britain, travelled through 
the Friends’ communities, and did much to promote 
an organization of their meetings; and in 1672-73 
cone Fox visited the colonies from Rhode Island to 
North Carolina, further advancing this work. About 
1670, or somewhat earlier, meetings were established 
in New Jersey, at Shrewsbury and elsewhere, and 
there were Friends in North Carolina about 1672. The 
nurchase of West Jersey, in 1674, by the English 

riends, and the grant of Pennsylvania to William 
Penn in 1681, brought companies of Friends to both 
banks of the Delaware. In 1675 they settled the town 
pe ok “ aa 1677 reer es ane in 1682 pl 
elphia was laid out, and its building begun. 
immigrations of Friends and those “4 sym hy wich 
them, such as the German Mennonites, followed to 
Pennsylvania in the next half century. In 1768 there 
were in all the North American provinces about 250 
meetings for — distributed substantially as fol- 
lows: Rhode Island and adjoining parts of Massa- 
chusetts, 48 ; Long d and vicinity of New York 
city, 20; Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela’ 


1} 111; Maryland, 20; Virginia, 26; and North Caro- 


lina, 11. 

The changes in the vege toa the colonial period 
may he briefly stated as follows: During the Revola- 
tionary war a considerable but not relatively large 
loss of members was sustained, by the departure of 
those who took part in it from the testimonies 
of the Society. In New York and New Jersey 
many of these sympathized with the mother country ; 
in Pennsylvania and West Jersey the ratio was largely 
in favor of the colonies. About the close of the cen- 
tury and later, the North-western Tune le 
era an extensive m on of the North Carolina 

riends took place, whole meetings going together to 
Ohio and Indiana. Similar movements of like charae- 
ter m Pennsylvania to Upper 
Canada and to South-western Pennsylvania. 

‘There had always been an extensive interchange of 
ministerial visits between Great Britain and this coun- 
try. Between 1656 and 1818 the religious visits of 
British preachers to this country numbered 183; and 
the corresponding visits of American Friends to Great 
Britain {begun about 1693) numbered 110. About 
1800, and from that date to 1825, the English preachers, 


of Elias Hicks (17 1830), a prominent minister of ~ 


| Long Iskind.. In 1827 the Yearly Meeting of Phila- 
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delphia (by far the la of the yearly meetings) 
divided, the minorit; ing their discipline upon 
orthodox doctrine. Other divisions followed in the 
Yearly Meetings of New York, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Baltimore. Those of New England and North Caro- 
lina did not divide, remaining with the Orthodox body. 

Since 1830 several divisions have occu among 


‘the hodox Friends, and they now form four bodies, 


as follows: (1.) Yearly meetings affiliating with each 
other and corresponding with London Yearly Meeting: 
This body is frequently designated as Gurneyite, from 
the fact that it sympathizes, generally, with the views 
of Joseph John Gurney, an English Friend (1788- 
1847), who visited this country in 1837-38, and whose 
views were opposed by John Wilbur, of Rhode Island, 
causing a division which extended to several yearly 
meetings within the following fifteen years. (2.) 
Yearly meetings of the ** Wilbur’’ view, correspond- 
ing with each other, but not with foe other of the 
Orthodox bodies, and not ‘‘recognized’’ by London. 
G) Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, which has avoided 
ial commitment to either the Evangelical (or Gur- 
ney) views, on one hand, or the Wilburite on the other, 
and has sustained no division. It corresponds (ieee 
with no other body, though acknowledging the genera 
relation of other Orthodox yearly meetings to itself, 
by receiving their members and ministers (the latter 
under carefully guarded rules, recently adopted). (4.) 
Smaller spare which have separated from the others, 
and have called themselves Primitive Friends, ete. 

The body which did not disown the ministrations of 

ias Hicks, in the controversy of 1827, remains un- 
changed, except by diminution. In the Western States, 
especially Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and Kansas, the Ortho- 
dox (Class 1, above) have made considerable growth. 
They have ado to some extent the methods of 
other churches, including prearranged services, sal- 
aried and stationed ‘* pastors,’’ singing during worship 
ete., and some of their ministers have been baptized 

immersion. They maintain missionaries in the 
est Indies, Mexico, and elsewhere. It is these 
methods, as well as doctrinal diver, neies, which have 
the separation from them of the ‘* Wilburite”’ 

and smaller bodies. 

Statistics.—The census of 1880 stated the whole 
number of Friends in the United States at 95,966, with 
property valued at $3,202,142, and 986 meeting places. 

totals were divided as follows : 


Val. Prop. 

1, Orthodox [including Philadelphia ; 
66,788 $1,951,847 
te”. 23,568 1,181,333 
3. * Wilburite” 4,742 41,285 
4, Smaller bodies. 618 27,677 


The changes since 1880 in Classes 2, 3, and 4, above, 
have been unimportant. The Orthodox (Gurneyite) 
Evangelical body has made a growth in the Western 

by bringing in new members, mainly through 
“revival’’ methods. Its number (excluding Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting) was estimated, 1887, at 
72,500. It has ten yearly meetings in the United 
States and Canada: New England, ew York, Canada, 
Baltimore, North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Western 
Towa, and Kansas. The body, often called ‘‘ Hicksite”’ 
(it is proper to say they disown this designation, and 
call heaneciven simply “The Religious Society of 
Friends’’), has seven yearly meetings: Philadelphia, 
New York, Genesee, Baltimore, Ohio, Indiana, avd 
Tilinois. They have no meetings in New England or 
perce of Virginia. Meetings have recently been or- 
in 
eir number is estimated, 1888, at 23,000, of which 
about half are in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. ‘ 
Several educational institutions of importance are in 
of the Friends. In the rank of colleges are 
Haverford, for young men, and Pa Mawr, for youn 
women, both near Philadelphia ; ilmington, at Wil- 


ebraska, which is the farthest west. |] 


mington, Ohio; Earlham, at Richmond, Indiana; and 
Penn, at Oskaloosa, Iowa—all belonging to the division 
called Orthodox. ‘They have also several preparatory 
schools of note, the most prominent of which are those 
at Providence, R. L, and Westtown, Pa. The other 
principal body of Friends have Swarthmore College, 
near Philadelphia, for both sexes. 


_ Bibliography.—For details concerning Friends in Amer- 
ica, of the first importance is James Bowden’s History 
(London, 1850); see also S. M. Janney’s History of Friends 
(Phila., 1859); Janney’s* Life of William Penn (Phila., 
1852); Collection of Memorials (Phila., 1787), and other 
collections of later date; T. Gilpin’s iles in Virginia 
(Phila., 1848); Account of the Conduct of Friends towards 
the indian Tribes (London, 1844); Michener’s Retrospect of 
Early Quakerism (Phila., 1860); Friends’ Miscellany, edited 
by John and Isaac Comly (12 vols., Phila., 1831-39) ; Friends’ 
Library, edited by William and Thomas Evans (14 vols. 
Phila., begun 1837); R. P. Hallowell’s Quaker Invasion of 
Massachusetts (Boston, 1883). There are many journals of 
ministers, one of the most notable being that of John Wool- 
man, of New Jersey (1720-1772), of which many editions 
have been issued, one (Boston, 1882) edited by John G. 
Whittier. The questions arising out of the several divisions 
have given rise to a large number of controversial and doc- 
trinal issues. Besides those relating to the division of 1827, 
others of interest are John Wilbur’s Narrative (New York, 
1845); and William Hodgson’s Society of Friends in the 
19th Century (Phila., 1876). (H. M. J.) * 


QUARANTINE. Inthe United States, and among 
civilized nations generally, this word no 
pony — longer signifies ‘* forty days’ ’’ detention 
~~ Re f —it simply means “maritime sanita- 
nee tion ’’—and although still used to de- 
note detention for an uncertain period (it may be only 
a few hours or at most a few days) it is now practised 
in connection with other measures employed by those 
in authority for placing the vessel, person, or thing de- 
tained in a thoroughly sanitary condition. (See SANI- 
TARY SCIENCE.) 

** Shot-gun”’ quarantine is an unscientific if not a 
lawless procedure indulged in by panic-stricken inhabi- 
tants who, with deadly weapons in their hands, threaten 
to shoot any person from an infected district who seeks 
to enter or pass through their lines—cordon sanitaire. 
Although semi-barbaric and brutal, it exists in some 
parts of the United States to this day. (Pp. H. B.) 


QUATREFAGES DE BREAU, Jean Lours 
ARMAND DE, a French naturalist, was born at Berthe- 
zeme, Department of Gard, Feb. 10, 1810. He 
studied medicine and natural sciences at Strasburg and 
received his doctor's degree in 1829. He lived for 
some years at Toulouse, where in 1838 he was made 

rofessor of zodlogy. But he soon went to Paris, and 
in 1842 he commenced a series of scientific voyages 
along the Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts. In 1850 
he was appointed professor of natural history in the 
Lycée Napoleon, and in 1856 exchanged this post for 
the professorship of anatomy and ethnology in the 
Museum of Natural History. His extensive investi- 
gations in zodlogy, comparative anatomy, and anthro- 
pology have afforded subjects for many works. Among 


the principal are Etudes sur les types inférieurs de T em- 
branchement des annelés ; Souvenirs d’ un Naturaliste, 
a 854); Physiologic comparée, Métamorphose de 

Homme et des Animauz (1862) ; istoire de 
U Homme (1864); Charles Darwin et ses Précurseurs 
francais (1870); La Race prussienne (1871); Crania 
ethica (1875-79); L’ Espece humaine 1877). Miss 
K. L. Youmans translated his Natural History of Man 
(1875) and others of his works have appeared in Eng- 


ish. 
QUINCE. This plant, Cydonia vulgaris, so named 
See Vol, XX from Cydonia, in Crete, its native place, 
182 ( 188 18 a well-known, hardy, deciduous fruit- 
an Rep). tree, of the order Pomacee, being dis- 
‘ tinguished from the genus Pyrus y its 
leafy calyx lobes and the many-seeded vells of its fruit. 
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It is a low, straggling tree, of from 8 to 15 feet 
high, with a crooked stem and twisted branches, a 
smooth, blackish bark, and large flowers with five 
red or white petals and twenty or more stamens. 
The fruit is large and globular or pear-shaped, 
of a rich yellow color when ripe, with a liar 
pleasant odor, which, when strong, many find disagree- 
able. The quince now grows spontaneously in the 
south of France and 
along the Danube. It 
was much esteemed by 
the ancients, who looked 
upon it as an emblem 
of love and happiness. 
There are several varie- 
ties, the most distinct 
being r-shaped, 
which is thought the 
typical form, and which 
bears most abundantly. 
The apple-shaped 
quince, however, 1s most 
esteemed. The plant 
needs a_rich, mellow 


Meech’s Quince. 


soil, and ipl agi emery | It is readily propagated 
s. 


from the ts most dangerous enemies are a 
borer, which is very destructive, and a peculiar _yel- 
low fungus, which attacks the young trees, It is 
much used as a stock for the budding of the pear, 
the Portugal variety being the best stock. The fruit 
is hard, with an austere taste, and is chiefly used 
for preserving with sugar and in the making of 
marmalades, jellies, etc. In England a wine is made 
from the juice. The mucilaginous seeds are employed 
in pharmacy and the toilet. The wood is hard, and 
is employed in turning. 

Of the other species of Cydonia the Chinese 
quince is a very handsome tree, twenty feet high 
and of arborescent growth. The Japan quince, 
Japonica, is a low, straggling tree, but is valued as 
an ornamental plant, for the rich and abundant 
crimson blossoms which it bears in early spring. 

QUINCY, a city of Illinois, county-seat of Adams 
co., is on the Mississippi River, 160 miles above St. 
Louis. It is on a limestone bluff, 125 feet above the 
river, and is an important railroad town. While 
Quincy Bay gives a fine harbor for steamboats, an 
important railroad bridge here crosses the stream. 
Quincy has a fine court-house which cost $300,000, 
2 opera-houses, 2 armories, numerous public halls, 
7 banks, a cathedral and 35 churches, a medical col- 
lege, several hospitals and asylums. Five daily and 
8 weekly newspapers and 3 monthly magazines 
are published here. he industrial works comprise 
large flour-mills, saw- and planing-mills, stove-works, 
breweries, and factories producing carriages, furniture, 
sash, blinds, and tobacco. Quincy is finely laid out, 
has gas and electric light, street railways, good water- 
works and an excellent fire department. It was settled 
in 1822 and was made a city in 1839. In 1880 its 
population was 27,268. 

UINCY, the name of a family noted in the his- 
tory of Massachusetts, Jostan Quincy, Jr. (1744- 
1775), was renowned for his eloquent advocacy of the 
rights of the colonists. _ His son, Jostan Quincy 
(1772-1864), in his long life was a prominent leader 
of the Federal party, afterwards mayor of Boston 
(1822-29), and a promoter of its improvements; then 
an able president of Harvard University eo 
The career of these distinguished men has been 
sketched in the EncycLopapia Barrannica. Others 
of the family deserve mention. 

Epmunp Quincy (1681-1738) graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1699. He was a member of the 
General Court and of the Governor's Council for many 
years. In 1718 he was made Judge of the Superior 
Court, and in 1737 went to England to conduct the 
case of Massachusetts in a boundary dizpute with 
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New Hampshire. He died at London, Feb. 23, 17 
and the colony ordered a monument to be 


to his memory there. 

Another Epmunp Quincy (1808-1877), son of 
President Quincey, was born at n, Feb, 1, 1808. 
He graduated at Harvard College in 1827, and was 
secretary of the American Anti-Slavery Society. He 
published a novel, Wensley (1854), and a biography 
of his father (1867), and edited his father's Speeches 
(1875). He died May 27, 1877. 

His brother, Jostan Qurxcy (1802-1882), grad- 
uated at Harvard in 1821, studied law, and was 
active in the ang affairs of Massachusetts, He was 

resident of the State Senate in 1842 and mayor of 

mn in 1845, In his term the water supply from 

the Cochituate was introduced. Other improvements 

were also promoted by him. Shortly before his 

death he contributed to the Independent sketches 

which have been collected under the title, Figures of 
the Past (1882). 

His son, SamurL Mruier Quincy, born in 1833, 
became a lawyer and edited the Monthly Law Reporter, 
Entering the army during the civil war, he rose 
from the rank of captain to that of colonel with the 
brevet of brigadier-general. He edited the 
the Superior Court of Massachusetts, 1761-72 (1865), 
made es his great-grandfather, Josiah Quincy, Jr. 

His brother, Jostan Partum Quincy, born in 
1830, has published dramatic poems, Lyteria (1856), 
and Charicles (1856). 

QUININE. ‘The history of the manufacture of 

Vol. XX sulphate of quinine in the United 
wa) oe 191 tates is interesting. The manufacture 
ary Rep.). of this alkaloid was begun by John 

Farr, an eminent chemist of Philadel- 
phia, in the year 1820, The process was crude though 
complicated, and, with the appliances then available, 
the manufacture of a few ounces was considered an 


C.| important undertaking in chemical laboratory work. 


Prior to the date mentioned all the quinine was im- 
ported at high cost. The record of the first authentic 
sale of quinine in the United States gives the Fc 
realized as $200 per ounce, and Samuel Hart, a drug- 
gist of Philadelphia, as the seller. The date is not 

nown, though believed to be 1815. The first lots sold 
by Mr. Farr were at $8 per drachm. 

The crude material (cinchona bark) was for many 
years received direct from the forests of South America, 
where the tree is of indigenous growth. The Peru- 
vian government for many years enjoyed a monopoly 
of the trade in einchona bark, and as the price was 
gradually advanced the manufacturing chemists ex- 
tended their investigations. They soon discovered 
that lower grade barks from other sections could be 
used, and this resulted in a destruction of the mono 
oly. As the consumption of quinine increased, the 
question of future supply of the raw material became 
a serious one, as it was feared the supply could not be 
increased to keep pace with extending a a eas 
Fearing the exhaustion of the supply of bark in South 
America, the cultivation of cinchona trees was under- 
taken in Ceylon and Java, bec successful, an 
abundant supply is now assured. (See article Crn- 
ee in EncycLoppIA BriraNNIca and in this 
work, 

The successor to John Farr in the manufacture of 

uinine was the firm of Farr, Powers & Weightman, 

hiladelphia, which for many gs was the only firm 
engaged in the business, though latterly the name has 
been Powers & Weightman. ‘f'wo other firms of man- 
ufacturing chemists, in the same city, began at a later 
date the manufacture of the alkaloid, wg 4 Rosen- 
garten & Sons and Kearby & Mattison. — Still later the 
firm of Charles T. White & Co., of New York, en- 
gaged in the business, and, about 1885, a company was 
organized in the city of New York for the manufac- 
ture of this alkaloid. At no time, however, have there 
been more than four manufacturers of quinine in the 
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United States. After the removal of the duty on for- 
eign quinine in 1879 the manufacturers could not com- 

with the imported article, and one after another 
abandoned the business, until, at the present time, but 
one firm continues the manufacture of quinine, and 
that is the oldest in the business. 

About the time of the removal of the im 
on quinine, cheaper processes for the manufacture of 
the alkaloid were discovered, and the new sources of 
supply of the crude material furnishing bark of im- 
proved quality in unexpected abundance, the price de- 
clined steadily, and foreign competition has continued 
80 active that the business has for several years been 
unremunerative. The imports of foreign quinine dur- 
ing the six years preceding the removal of the import 
duty averaged ut 70,000 ounces per year. Since 
the removal of the duty the imports have increased 
steadily, reaching, in 1887, the enormous amount of 
Lea ounces. The imports of cinchona bark also 

w the effect of the competition of the foreign pro- 
duct. The total consumption of quinine in the world 
at the present time is estimated at 7,000,000 ounces 

annum, and of this 3,000,000 ounces are consumed 

the United States, Fully two-thirds of the quinine 

consumed in the United States is therefore of foreign 

manufacture, and none of the domestic made is now 

exported. Formerly there were considerable annual 
exports to Mexico and the South American states. 

the following table are given the highest and low- 


est prices of American quinine, per ounce, from 1823 
to 1888: 

Year. Highest. Lowest. Year. Highest. Lowest. 

1823...... $20.00 $16.00 1856...... $2.60 $2.40 

1824...... 14.00 12.00 1857. 2.00 1.40 

1825...006 8.00 8.00 1858. 1.40 1.25 

1826...... 7.00 5.25 1859. 1.50 1.25 

1827 ...000 7.50 6.00 1860. 1.80 1.20 

1828...... 6.00 8.25 1861...... 2.10 1.80 

2.90 2.25 1862...... 2.90 2.25 

2.50 1.75 1863...... 3.25 2.70 

1.50 1.35 1864...... 3.75 2.60 

1.00 1.75 1865... 3.40 2.20 

1.87 1.70 1866..... 2.60 2.25 

1.80 1.25 1867....+6 2.20 1.95 

1.65 1.60 1868...... 2.35 1.90 

1.58 1.45 1869...... 2.30 2.00 

1.40 1.40 1870...... 2.30 2.10 

1.90 1.60 EES 2.45 2.20 

3.30 2.75 2.45 2.40 

3.12 2.87 2.55 2.45 

2.62 2.50 2.50 2.20 

2.00 1.60 2.30 2.15 

1.80 1.55 2.70 2.20 

3.00 2.00 4.50 2.70 

2.40 2.35 3,60 3.40 

2.40 2.20 3.60 2.60 

2.40 2.30 3.25 2.25 

2.70 2.60 3.25 1.90 

3.65 2.95 2.50 2.00 

3.70 3.70 1.80 1.55 

3.25 3.25 1.75 90 

3.00 2.80 1.05 75 

3.20 2.70 80 65 

5 2.50 2.50 70 A6 

1855...+06 3.00 2.60 56 AZT 


Over half a century’s growth of the business of 
manufacturing quinine brought it to a prosperous con- 
dition, making it an important chemical industry. The 
past eight years has witnessed its decadence, until, at 
the present time, it is an unprofitable product among 
many in but one chemical manufacturing establish- 
ment, yet it is one of the most important articles of 
the materia medica, and its consumption continues to 
increase from year to year. (H. @. A.) 

QUITMAN, Joun Anruony (1799-1858), a South- 
ern and politician, was born at hinebeck, 
New York, Sept. 1, 1799. He was the son of Rev. 
Frederick Henry Quitman (1760-1832), a Lutheran 
minister. After becoming a lawyer he removed to 
Ohio in 1820, but in 1823 settled at Natchez, Miss. 
Having won distinction at the bar he was made 
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chancellor of the Superior Court in 1828, and took 
part in the Constitutional Convention of 1831. For 
many terms he served in the Legislature, and in 1835 
was acting governor of the State. The movement for 
the independence of Texas received his hearty support, 
and, when the Mexican war followed as its consequence, 
uitman was one of the foremost volunteers. He 
commanded a division of Gen. Scott’s invading army, 
and, when the city of Mexico was taken, he was made 
its governor until peace was concluded. In 1850 Quit- 
man was elected governor of Mississippi, and gave 
every possible encouragement to the movement for the 
annexation of Cuba to the United States. (See CuBa.) 
But the administration at Washington baffled his 
schemes ; by its order he was indicted in the U. 8. 
Court at New Orleans, whereupon he resigned his gov- 
ernorship, to avoid an unseemly struggle between 
national and State authority. A new administration 
showed evident favor for Cuban annexation, but the 

lan remained in abeyance, while the struggle in 

ansas demanded all the strength of the pirecaian 
of slavery extension. Speen was obliged to forego 
the promised command of an army for liberating 
Cuba from the Spanish yoke. At the inauguration 
of Pres. Buchanan he led the military procession, 
and fondly ho that the time had come for the 
realization of his cherished plans. Again disappointed, 
he died at Natchez, July 17, 1858. 

QUO WARRANTO is the name of a writ by which 
See Vol. XX the government commences an action to 
p. 189 (p. 196 Tecover an office or a franchise from the 
Am. Rep.). Person or corporation illegally in pos- 

session of it. Formerly, in England, 
the king, by virtue of his prerogative, sent commis- 
sions over the kingdom to inquire into all franchises 
granted by the crown; and if those in possession of 
them could not show a charter, the franchises were 
seized into the king’s hands without any judicial pro- 
ceeding. The statute of 6 Edw. I. prescribed the 
action of quo warranto, in which the writ commands 
the sheriff to summon the defendant to appear before 
the court and show (quo warranto) by what authority 
he claims the office or franchise. It is a proceeding to 
try the mere right to the franchise or office, where the 
possessor never had aright to it, or has forfeited it by 
neglect or abuse. 

n the United States the writ of guo warranto has 
been superseded by what is called an information in 
the nature of a quo warranto, in form a criminal 
though in substance a civil proceeding. The person at 
whose instance it is instituted is called the relator. 
Proceedings referring to the usurpation of the fran- 
chises of a municipal corporation must be begun by 
the State through the attorney-general. In regard to 
the election of a corporate officer, however, the writ 
may issue at the suit of the mn pare or of any 
person interested. It has been held in various States 
that guo warranto proceedings may be brought against 
members of a city council, a county treasurer, a sheriff, 
a governor or lieutenant-governor, a judge of probate, 
a presidential elector (proceedings being taken in the 
name of the United States), militia officers, etc. The 
State is not bound to show anything, but the defend- 
ant is bound to show a right to the office or franchise 
in question. P 

There are two forms of judgment—against an officer 
or individuals it is ouster; 7. e., that he or they be put 
out simply, for there is no franchise forfeited ; against 
a corporation, by its corporate name, it is ouster and 
seizure of the corporate franchise. This is done on 
the principle that the franchise is a trust, of which the 
terms of the charter are the conditions ; consequently, 
if any of the conditions be violated, it will work a for- 
feiture of the charter. Moreover, the corporate 
powers must be strictly construed, and exercised in 
the manner and form as well as by the agents pre- 
scribed in the charter. : 

Forfeitures may be brought about in two cases: 
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1. In case of 


ion—as where a co jon does 


an act inconsistent with the nature and destructive of| crown, and on dissolution their franchises revert 


the ends of the grant; the perversion, however, must 
be such as to amount to an injury to the public, who 
are interested in the franchise. 2. In case of usurpa- 
tion, as where a corporation exercises a power which 
it has no right to. exercise ; there is in such case no 
question as to injury to the public. 
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In England, corporations are the creations of the 
to 
the crown; they may, however, be ted anew to 
the old corporators or to others. In the United S 
corporations are the creatures of the i 
on dissolution their franchises revert tothe State. The 
re has the same powers with respect to fran- 
chises as the English crown. (a. RB.) 


R. 


RABBIT. The derivation of this name is by no 


means clear. The old Dutch robbe, 
ag > = the Walloon robette, and a local French 
R- P form rabette, names for the European 


ee rabbit or the hare, are no doubt allied 
to this word. As to whether there is any connection 
between these names and the Portuguese rabio, 
**short-tailed,’’ or the Spanish rabito, ‘* a short tail,’ 
from rabo, ‘a tail,”’ there is much room to doubt ; 
and the rapidly eigen science of strictly histori- 
cal and documentary philology can alone settle the 
questions. . é 
It is well known that all the so-called rabbits native 
to North America are in reality hares, (See Hare.) 
The hares live and breed almost entirely in forms or 
rude nests, rather than in burrows, like the true rab- 
bits. Moreover, the young at birth have a well-de- 
veloped coating of hair and can see; while the true 
rabbits are born blind and hairless. The only true 
rabbit known in North America is the common do- 
mesticated rabbit introduced from Europe. Thus far, 
this animal has scarcely become naturalized in this 
country. Yet in Australia and New Zealand it has 
bred so rapidly in the wild state as to have become an 
intolerable pest and nuisance. There are parts of this 
country, like the Pacific States and the warmer parts 
of the South, where the climatic conditions are such 
as would seem favorable to the naturalization, on a 
hurtful seale, of the common rabbit; and_ reports 
have been printed of places in the Gulf States in 
which the animal is to be found in what might be 
called a half-wild condition. It is to some extent 
naturalized in tropical and South America. Among the 
misealled rabbits in our country attention may 
be called to the so-called ‘‘jack-rabbits”’ or Jackass 
rabbits of the Far West. The large and very long- 
eared Texan hare (Lepus Texanus) appears to have 
been the first to receive this title. ZL. callotis of the 
South-west, and L. artemisie and L. Californicus of 
the Pacific slope, are about equally remarkable with 
the Texan hare, in respect to development of the ears. 
But at present the name isgenerally given to L. cam- 
pestris, the prairie-hare. One of our rabbits, Lepus 
Bairdii, from the Rocky Mountain region (probably 
only a variant form of the prairie hare) is, according 
to very respectable authority, distinguished amon 
mammals asthe only known species in which bot 
wale and female regularly produce milk and suckle 
their young. If this observation be correct, the 
anomaly may possibly be due to the scantiness of local 
vegetation, and the long duration of the summer 
droughts, which might very naturally reduce the se- 
cretion of milk in the female to such an extent as to 
eall for a subsidiary supply from the male parent. 
Many exceptional cases of male lactation, even in the 
haman species, have been reported; and there is no 
known reason why the male mammary gland, which in 
its structural elements is identical with that of the 
female, mighé not, under appropriate conditions, 
afford milk. (c. W. @.) 
RABIES. See HypRropHosia. . — Fas 
RACCOON. Thie familiar American animal is 


well described in the Encycropap1a B 
Besides the true meres on, pent there are _— 
. in the South-western 0 
Fee ood (p. ap United States and in Mexico two in- 
Am. Rep.). teresting mammals, Bassaris astuta and 
: B. Sumechrasti, to which recent av- 
thors give the name raccoon fox. The structure and 
other peculiarities of these creatures clearly mark 
them off from every other family of carnivorous 
mammals, and their true position has been much dis- 
puted. At present they are by common cousent 
placed by themselves in a family idide ; an 
they are generally assigned to a place among the Arec- 
toidea or bear-like animals. Among their popular 
names are coon-bear and civet. The ringed tail, ar- 
boreal habit, and playful, sociable disposition in cap- 
tivity all-prove a relationship to the raccoons; and in 
some parts of the country the raccoon fox, is consid- 
ered as a true raccoon—which it very certainly is not. 
The head and ears have a decidedly fox-like ap- 
pearance. This little animal is easily tamed and 
soon becomes a great favorite in the frontiersman’s 
cabin. The females are very much smaller than the 
males, and the males are smaller than the true raccoons. 
RACINE, a city of Wisconsin, the seat of Racine 
co., is on the W. shore of Lake gr, 62 
miles N. of Chicago and 23 miles 8. of Milwaukee 
It is the second city of the State in population and 
commerce. The Chicago and -western and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroads as well as 
steamers on the lake in summer afford freight and 
travelling facilities. The city is on a plateau about 
45 feet above the level of the lake, and is divided 
into two sections by Root River, across which there 
are five ag ee It has a court-house, a hand- 
some ce building, a fine city-hall, 2 hospitals, 
3 hotels, 3 national banks, 28 churches, 2 daily and 6 
weekly newspapers. Besides the public schools, 
which have 6 large peeing, there are excellent pri- 
yate academies and the Church University of the 
North-west, which is under Protestant Episcopal con- 
trol. This institution was founded in 1852 and was 
formerly known as Racine College. Taylor Orphan 
Asylum has a fine gy aay 3 about two miles from the 
heart of the city. The lumber trade of Racine is 
very large. Its manufactures comprise agricultural 
implements, pumps, wagons, cordage, furniture, fan- 
ning-mills, and shoes, rubber clothing, refriger- 
ators, baskets, hardware, and wire work. tt has also 
flour-, woollen-, and flax-mills, boiler-works, linseed-oil- 
works, ete. Racine was settled in 1834 by Gilbert 
Knapp, chartered as a village in 1841, and incorporated 
as a city in 1848. Its assessed valuation in 1886 
was $8,287,400; its public debt $183,500 and its 
yearly expenses about gi 50,000, The city is lighted 
with gas and electric light, has street railways, two 
rks and water-works and two artesian wells. It 
ias twice suffered from large fires, in 1866 the loss 
being $150,000, and in 1882 being $800,000. In 1883 
a destructive cyclone passed over the northern part of 
the city. There is a paid fire department, efficient 
and well supplied with apparatus. The population 
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was 16,031 in 1880, and by the State census of 1885 
was 19,636. 

RADISH, Raphanus sativus, a hardy annual origi- 
nating in China, but now widely grown for its week: 
esteemed salad root. The plant when in flower is 
from three to four feet high, and bears large white or 

urplish fluwers, and lung smooth seed-pods. In 
Roockern Asia the radish de ata height of 16,000 
feet on the Himalayas. In Norway it is cultivated 
beyond the latitude of 70°. All varieties succeed best 
in a light, rich, sandy loam, aided by manure rich in 
lime. The ts usually suffers in summer heat and 
drought, and when grown then the root is generally 
fibrous and very pungent. It is sometimes sown in 
beds of asparagus for the benefit of the shade and 
moisture. ‘The root of the radish varies in shape 
from round or ovoid toa long tapering form. Its ex- 
cellence consists in its succulent, crisp, and tender con- 
dition, qualities which can only be attained by rapid 
wth, so that the plant needs to be copiously watered 
in dry weather. Like most of the cruciferous salad 
plants, radishes are pungent and antiscorbutic. They 
are apt to be indigestible from their excess of 
woody tissue. The seeds of some varieties of the 
plant pea an oil almost identical with rape and 
colza ot (c. M.) 

RAFINESQUE, Constantine Scumaurz (1783- 
1842), an eccentric naturalist, was born at Constanti- 
nople, Oct. 22, 1783. His father wasa French trader, 
aed his mother, though born in Greece, was of a Ger- 
man family. In —— he was taken to Marseilles 
and afterwards to Leghorn. He early developed a 
taste for natural science. In 1802 his father sent him 
to Philadelphia where he was employed in acounting- 
house, but his vacations were spent_in rambling on 
foot in Pennsylvania and Virginia. In 1805 he went 


to Sicily to enga in business and for atime enjoyed 
a monopoly of the trade in squills, which he had dis- 
cove there. His labors in natural history 
are attested by his Flora of Sicily (1810), Si- 
cilian Icht (1810), and icilian Crabs 


(1814). The English ornithologist, William _ Swain- 
son, paid a visit to Rafinesque in Sicily. In 1815 
the hatter returned to the United States, but on his 
v was shipwrecked near New London, Conn. 
His collection, manuscripts and drawings, were lost. 
He became a tutor in New York, but soon resumed 
is w: ings. In 1818 he was made professor of 
natural history and modern languages in Transylva- 
nia University, Lexington, Ky., but soon quarrelled 
with its authorities. He came in contact with Au- 
dubon, the ornithologist, who did not disdain to im- 
. on the - licity ri on wanderer. Hence in 

is Lethyologia inenis (1824) appear some strange 
fish which have been a puzzle to later natur- 
alists. nesque’s investigations were not con- 
fined to fishes and birds. He studied in his way the 
and customs of the Indians and_ projected 

various inventions. In 1830 he went to Philade 7 5m 
and thenceforth published various magazines and his- 
tories, a poem called The World: or Instability, and 
a meagre autobiography called A Life of Travel and 
Researches (1836). He died at Philadelphia, Sept. 18, 
1842. Rafinesque rejected the Linnzean system in 
botany and anticipated to some extent Darwin’s 
theory. Between him and the naturalists of his time 
there was a strong repugnance, but Agassiz and a few of 
his successors have admitted some merit in his work. 
Many of his manuscripts are in the U. S. National 
useum, but others are lost, and his publications are 


rare. 

RAHWAY, acity of New Jersey, in Union co., is 
on the Rahway River, 4 miles from its mouth, and 19 
miles 8. W. of New York on the New York division 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. It has 2 national 

ks, 2 savings banks, 18 churches, 2 weekly news- 
papers, and manufactures of bagi or wheels, axles, 
springs, printing-presses, shoes, and clothing. It was 
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settled in 1720, and incorporated asa city in 1858. Its 
population in 1880 was 6455. 

AILROADS oe bib ad Srates.—The sub- 
ject of internal improvements, partic- 

cag alae ularly that of improved means of inter- 
Am, Rep.), al communication for the colonists, was 
one that received considerable attention 

from the fathers of our country. The internal com- 
merce of the United States, unlike that of any other 
country, has me almost wholly the creation of 
public works. The chief markets for its products, 
whether for home consumption or for exportation, 
are, and always have been, within a narrow strip of 
territory skirting the seaboard from Baltimore north- 
ward to Portland. The early settlements, from want 
of even ordinary highways, were necessarily made 
upon the navigable water-courses. When inland set- 
tlements were made the lack of suitable avenues for 
the transportation of their products to market was 
felt to be a serious check to their prosperity and_prog- 
ress. The subject engaged the attention of Wash- 
7 at an early period in his life. He crossed the 
A legheny range of mountains for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether a canal could be constructed from 
the navigable waters of the Chesapeake to the Ohio. 
Before the outbreak of the Revolutionary war, as a 
member ef the House of Burgesses of Virginia, he 
urged the consideration of this subject upon that body. 
After the close of the war, and till his election as 
President of the United States, he was unremitting in 
his efforts to promote the construction of such works. 
He was president of the company first formed in Vir- 
nia to execute it. He also visited the State of New 
ork, passed up the Mohawk to the summit from 
which the waters flow into the Hudson River on the 
one hand and into Lake Ontario on the other. At 
this point the Allegheny range falls off into a vast 
pe depressed 145 feet below the surface of Lake 
trie, and 109 feet below the summit, which, near 
Chicago, separates the waters gti into Lake Mich- 
pad rom those flowing into the Mississippi. This 
physical feature, in one sense so unimportant, has ex- 
erted a paramount influence on the destinies, moral, 
political, and material, of the continent. It gave to 
the North the monopoly of its commerce, which 
brought supremacy in wealth, and in the West it made 
the lines of the Great Lakes the future seat of empire. 

The first attempt to realize Washington’s idea of 
binding by commercial interests the Hast and West 
was made, not in Virginia, but in the State of New 
York. In 1792 two companies—the ‘* Western’’ and 
the ‘“‘ Northern Inland Navigation Company,”’ of that 
State—were organized, the former undertaking the 
work of constructing what wastermed a ‘Jock naviga- 
tion’’ from the Hudson to Lake Ontario, and the Jat- 
ter a similar work from Albany to Lake Champlain. 
The former constructed a canal which, being on a 
very small scale, proved wholly inadequate to its ob- 
en hg unremunerative, and was speedily aban- 

oned. 

The next attempt of the kind grew out of the pain- 
ful sense of the disasters suffered in the war of 1812, 
and in consequence of the difficulty in moving troops 
and munitions of war from the seaboard to the seat of 
hostilities in the line of the lakes and the St. Law- 
rence. ‘The people of New York, in whose territory 
the war was chiefly waged, determined at its close to 
construct, with the least possible delay, a canal ex- 
tending from the Hudson River at Alban to Lake 
Erie at Buffalo. On April 15, 1817, the Legislature 

ssed an act, making provisions by means supplied by 
itself for the construction of such a canal, and on Nov. 
14, 1825, the completion of the work was celebrated. 
(See Curnron, Dr ahi? r 

From the success which followed the opening of the 
Erie Canal, the States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, Ohio, and Illinois at once embarked on elab- 
orate systems designed to give to almost every portion 
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of their respective territories the advantages of canal 


navigation. 
Ennrlicat Railroads.—The very year that the Erie Ca- | that 


nal went into operation an event, hardly to be matched 
for its importance, occurred—the successful application 
on the Stockton and Darlington Railway of steam to pur- 
poses of locomotion. The railroad first undertaken in 
the United States was a short line of about three miles 
for the transportation of granite to the Neponset 
River, near Boston. This road was simply a copy of 
the tramroads already in use in England. It was im- 
portant only as the pioneer of the great movement 
that was then taking place. A similar work was con- 
structed about the same time for the transportation of 
coal from the pit’s mouth to the Lehigh Valley Canal, 
near Mauch Chunk. It was not until 1828, however, 
that the construction of a railroad was undertaken for 
the transportation of freight and type on any- 
thing like a comprehensive scale. The construction of 
the Erie Canal had cut off the trade which Philadelphia 
had hitherto received from the iiheg as the pro- 
ject of a canal from Baltimore to the Ohio was regarded 

y many as impracticable, the merchants of that city, 
in 1827, procured the charter of the present Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. On July 4, 1828, its construction 
was begun, the first act being performed by the vener- 
able Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, the only surviving 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. At the 
close of the ceremony of breaking ground Mr. Carroll 
said; ‘‘ I consider this among the most important acts 
of my life, second only to that of signing the Declara- 
tion of Independence, if even second to that.’’ In the 
full of 1829 the laying of the rails within the city of Bal- 
timore was begun. On May 24, 1830, the first section 
of 14 miles, to Ellicott’s Mills, was opened. Like all 
others constructed at the time, it was an unsubstantial 
structure, with longitudinal sills, on which was placed 
a thin bar or strap of iron. Although locomotive-en- 
gines had obtained some use in England, this road 
continued for nearly a year after its opening to be ee 
erated by horse-power. An nq but unsuccessful 
attempt was made to propel the trains by the use of 
sails. As some more efficient power than that of horses 
seemed indispensable, the company, on the 4th of Jan- 
uary, 1831, invited proposals for the construction of a 
steam-engine for its use, ‘‘ which, when in operation, 
must not exceed 3} tons in weight, and must, on a 
level road, be capable of drawing 15 tons, inclusive 
of the weight of the wagons, 15 miles an hour.”’ In 
response three engines were offered to the company. 
Only one was accepted as coming up to the required 
specifications, Although this engine was incapable of 
surmounting any considerable grades, it served to 
assure the officers of the company of the gos: sya 
of their working their railroad by steam-power. In 
the annual report of the company for 1831 its presi- 
dent, Philip E. Thomas, stated that ‘‘by many im- 
provements made in the application of working power, 
an immense reduction in the cost of transportation and 
an increase in velocity had been effected.’ 

The first locomotive ever used in the United States 
was one imported from England in 1229, called the 
“Stourbridge Lion.’’ It weighed six tons. The en- 

ine was imported for use on the Carbondale Railroad, 

longing to the Delaware and Hudson Canal Co., 
and extending from their canal to the mines, The 
first experimental trip was made by it Aug. 8, 1829. 
It was found too heavy for the track, and its use con- 
sequently had to be abandoned. The first locomotive 
built _in this country, and the second in use in it, was 
called ‘‘ The Best Friend of Charleston,” having been 
built for use on the South Carolina Railroad, then in 
process of construction. It arrived at Charleston Oct. 
23, 1830, and was placed on the road Nov. 2, 1830. 
The third, also constructed by the West Point Com- 
pany, was placed on the Mohawk and Hudson, now a 
part of the New York Central Railroad, in 1831, and 
weighed three tons. It was used on the summit be- 
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tween the two planes worked by the stationary en- 
gines, that near Albany having a of 3102 feet ; 
near Schenectady 2046 feet. . P 

As early as 1832 the use of locomotives may be said 
to have been fairly established. From that time the 
comparative exce of the engines’ improvements 
was the only subject for consideration. nt and 
rapid improvements were made in their construction. 
The locomotives first constructed weighed only from 
three to six tons, and were hardly capable of drawin, 
on a level road half of the weight of the improv 
machine of the present day. © sooner was 
superiority of the railroad over the ordinary highway 
fully demonstrated, both in this country and in Eng- 
pe than a great many schemes were immediately set 
on foot. 

Following the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the 
next important line to be constructed was the South 
Carolina Railroad, extending from Charleston to Ham- 
burg, opposite Augusta, Ga, This line was begun in 
1830, and opened for traffic in 1833 for its whole 
length—135 miles. At that time it was the longest 
continuous line of railroad in the world. The con- 
struction of the Mohawk and Hudson, now a part of 
the New York Central, was begun in 1830. It was 
opened (17 miles) in 1831, The Saratoga and Schenee- 
tady Railroad (214 miles) was opened in the following 
year; the Cayuga and Susquehanna (34 miles), con- 
necting the Susquehanna River with Cayuga 
was opened in 1834; and the Re and Saratoga 
(25 miles) in 1835. In New Jersey that  pocare of 
the Camden and Amboy extending from Bordentown 
to Hightstown (14 miles) was opened Dec. 22, 1830, 
and between Hightstown and South ane (474 
miles) in 1834. Pennsylvania a considerable ex- 
tent of line for the transportation of coal had been 
constructed previous to 1835. In 1834 the Philadel- 
phia and Columbia (82 miles) and the Portage Rail- 
road (36 miles), the latter forming a part of the system 
of public works undertaken by the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, were 4a Their completion gave that State a 
continuous line, made up of canal and rail m 
Philadelphia to the Ohio River at Pittsburg. The 
total mileage of railroad constructed in that State to 
the end of 1835 was 318 miles, or nearly one-third of 
the whole extent of the line then in use in the United 
States. In 1833 the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
was extended as far west as ace, Set de. 81 miles). 
In Massachusetts, in 1835, the n and Worcester 
Railroad ys miles), the Boston and Providence (41 
miles), and the Boston and Lowell (26 miles) were all 
opened for business. The total extent of mileage in 
operation in all the States at the close of the year 1835 
was 1098 miles. 

Only a moderate de of success, either financial 
or commercial, attended the railroads first constructed 
in this country. They were rude and unsubstantial 
structures, involving a heavy outlay for repairs, and 
were very inadequate to the service even then required 
of them. The superstructure of the lines first con- 
struc ted was a longitudinal sill, the rail or strap of iron 
laid upon it serving to prevent the abrasion of the 
wood rather than support the train. The change from 
wood to iron was a very gradual one. _ It was not until 
1850 that the longitudinal sill and the flat rail were 
entirely removed from the Utica and Schenectady, the 
most important link in the New York Central line. 
Many of the early roads were upon routes having little 
traffic, and were consequently almost entirely unremu- 
nerative. Nevertheless the construction of railways was 
steadily persisted in. The total extent of mileage in 
operation in all the States at the close of the year 1835 
was 1098 miles, . 

From 1835 the construction of railroads proceeded 
at the rate of about 400 miles annually until 1842, 
when the first work of the kind built for the express 
pu of reaching and controlling the in trade 
of the country was opened—the line from Boston to 
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Albany, connecting at the latter place with the Erie 
Canal. In the same year the unk in the line from 
Albany to Buffalo was Lene Nothing, however, 
was further from the minds of the parties opening this 
line than a competition for the business of the canals. 

The most important railroads opened between 1835 
and 1842 were the Philadelphia and Reading, to the 
eoal-fields of Pennsylvania, opened in 1838; and the 
New Jersey Railroad, forming, in connection with the 
Camden and Amboy, a through line between New York 
harbor and Philadelphia, opened in 1840. The Balti- 
more and Ohio was opened to Cumberland, 179 
in 1842. At the aaet 1848 the total mileage of 
railroads in the country was 5996 miles, the average 
annual rate of increase from the date of their intro- 
duction being 316 miles. ; 

RatLRoaD Construction. 

First Period.—The history of American railroad con- 
struction divides itself into four periods of activity, 
with two additional periods of inactivity intervening. 
The first period, from 1830 to 1848, may be termed 


the experimental od. In the following state- 
ment is shown the Pc increase of “ \sdioaas 
during these 19 years : 


Of the total mi completed in 1848, 1225 miles 
were in New England, 2350 in the Middle States, 419 
in Western States, and 1415 in the Southern 
States. ag da og led the States with 1048 miles, 
New York following with 869 miles, and Massachu 
setts coming third with 790 miles. 

During this experimental period the progress of rail- 

ds was slow and unpromising. Their construction, 
miaintenance, and improvement had absorbed all the 
floating capital of the country. severing vast amounts 
of mobilized funds into fixed capital, it helped to pre- 
pare the way for those terrible financial hurricanes 
which swept over the country in 1837 and 1847. Small 
as was the progress made it imposed too heavy a bur- 
den on the financial machinery of the nation; for so 
rudimentary was the industry of the country, and so 
slow its rates of increase, that the best located lines, 

of nasa, Be they now do an annual traffic 
much exceeding their cost, were a heavy charge upon 
their promoters and stockholders. 

The discovery in 1848, immediately after its annex- 
ation to the United States, of deposits of gold of mar- 
v richness in California an excitement 
hardly less universal and intense than that which 
followed their first discovery in the New World. The 
effect upon the industries and commerce of the country 
of the sudden addition of more than $50,000,000 
annually toits circulating medium was prodigious. A 
new field was opened which absorbed no inconsiderable 
portion of the labor of the country at most remuner- 
ative rates. All sections were proportionately benefited. 
For the newly created enterprise of the nation the 

Vou. 1V.—r1. 
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railroad offered the most attractive and appropriate 
field. _ Foreigners shared fully with ourselves in the 
enthusiasm which prevailed and proffered almost un- 
limited sums for the prosecution of our public works, 

Second Period.—\rom the discovery of gold in 
California in 1848 dates the second period in the 
history of railroad construction. Then began the great 
movement, which has since suffered no considerable 
check, and which has resulted in building up, in the 
New World, in the incredibly short period of 40 years, 
the most powerful, wealthy, and progressive nation in 
the universe. 

The following statement exhibits the progress made 
annually in railroad construction in the whole counury 
from 1849 to 1860: 


On the first day of January, 1849, a continuous line 
of railroad was first formed between Boston and New 
York by the completion of the New York and New 
Haven Railroad. In the spring of 1851 the Erie 
Railroad was completed from the Fac of New York 
to Lake Erie—an event of first-rate importance in the 
commerce of the country. In the same year _a con- 
tinuous Jine of railway was opened between Boston 
and the St. Lawrence, by the completion of the Ver- 
mont Central and Vermont and Canada Railroad—the 
line from Ogdensburg to Lake Champlain having been 
opened in 1850. In the fall of 1851 the Hudson River 
Railroad was completed, giving to the city of New 


some ten years after the city of Boston had secured 
such a connection. 

In 1852 another important extension of the rail- 
way system of the country was made by the completion 
of the Michigan Central and Michigan Southern Rail- 
roads, from Lake Erie to Chicago. ‘The lake served as 
a connecting link till 1853, when, by the opening of 
the Cleveland and Toledo Railroad, a continuous line 
of 1000 miles of railway was formed between New 
York and Boston and ema 

The preceding sketch has traced the progress 
westward of the great trunk lines based upon Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Some prog- 
ress been made, however, in the Valley of the 
Ohio, before either of these lines had reached that 
river or Lake Erie. 

The first line of railroad undertaken in the great 
interior basin of the country was the Mad River and 
Lake Erie of Ohio, now a part of the Cincinnati, San- 
dusky, and Cleveland Railway. Its construction from 
Sandusky to Dayton, 154 miles, was begun in 1835, a 
portion of it being opened in 1838, In connection 
with the Little Miami, which was opened from Cin- 
cinnati to Springfield in 1846, it formed, in 1848, a 
part of the first through line opened from Lake Erie 
to the Ohio. A second line between the lakes and 
river was formed by the Little Miami and the Cleve- 
land, Columbus, and Cincinnati, which was completed 
between Cleveland and Columbus, 135 miles, in 1851. 
The Cleveland and Pittsburg, forming the third line, 
was opened in 1852. These roads opened up the 
greater part of the State of Ohio to transportation b 
railroads, and supplemented the trunk lines westward, 
so soon as the, intermediate links could be putin. This 


was accomplished by the completion of the line of rail- 


York a second line of railway to the great lakes; but . 
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road from Buffalo to Toledo, the last link of which, 
between Cleveland and Toledo, was opened in 1853. 
Of the lines ranning east and west through that State 
the first to be cor was the Central Ohio, which 
was opened from Wheeling to Columbus, 137 miles, in 
1854. The Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad was 
begun in the spring of 1851, and six years later was 
completed from Marietta, on the Ohio River, to Love- 
land, 173 miles ; entrance into Cincinnati, 6 miles be- 
yond Loveland, being made over the tracks of the 
Little Miami Rail In 1857, the same year that 
the Marietta and Cincinnati was completed, the Balti- 
more and Qhio reached the Ohio River at Parkers- 
burg by the construction of its Parkersburg branch, 
and two years later a branch of the Marietta and Cin- 
ciunati was built to meet the latter line, thus forming 
a through line from Baltimore and Washington to 
Cincinnati. In 1858 the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and 
Chicago Railroad Company opened its important line 
from Pittsburg to Chicago, a distance of 468 miles, 
- leting the second great trunk line from New York 
to Chicago. 

As in Ohio there were no railroads of importance 
constructed in the other Western States of the Union 
previous to 1849. In Indiana the Madison and Indian- 
apolis (now a part of the Jeffersonville, Madison, and 
Indianapolis), one of the roads first constructed in the 
West, was opened in 1847. This line was oy 
begun by the State and 26 miles opened in 1841. It 
was transferred to a private corporation in 1843 and 
completed between Madison and Indianapolis in 1847. 
The first line ranning east and west through the State, 
made up of the Indiana Central and the Indianapolis 
and Terre Haute, was opened in 1853. The next line, 
having a similar direction, was the Ohioand Mississippi, 
sreeee in 1857. The New Albany and Salem, now 
the Louisville, New Albany, and Chicago, the first line 
connecting Lake Michigan and the Ohio, and lying 
wholly in Indiana, was opened in 1854. 

In Illinois the first line undertaken was the Sanga- 
mon and Morgan, a portion of which was opened as a 
State work in 1839. This road now forms a part of 
the Wabash line. The second line opened in Illinois 
was the Galena and paceve Y Union, which was com- 
menced in 1849, and opened for a distance of 10 miles 
in June, 1850, The railway first opened in this State 
from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River was the 
Chicago and Rock Island, in February, 1854. This 
connection marked a very important extension of the 
railway system of the country. second line to the 
Mississippi, made up of the Galena and Chicago and 
the Illinois Central, was opened early in 1855. The 
Chicago and Alton was opened in 1855; the Chicago, 
Berington, and Quincy to the Mississippi River in 
1856; the Milwaukee and St. Paul in 1858; and the 
Western Union in 1862. Both of the latter now form 
mg of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul system. 

he Chicago branch of the Illinois Central was opened 
from Chicago to Cairo in 1856. At this time the 
Illinois Central, with its 700 miles of road, was con- 
sidered the most stupendous undertaking in the world. 

The next important extension westward was the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, which carried the railway 
system to the Missouri River in 1859. 

Of the lines constructed through Central and 
Southern Illinois the Terre Haute and Alton was 
opened in 1854 and the Ohio and Mississippi in 1857. 

rom St. Louis, westward, the Pacific Railroad of 
Missouri, the beginning of the present Missouri Pacific 
system, was completed to Sedalia, 189 miles, in 1861— 
before the outbreak of the war. 

The railroads whose progress has been here sketched 
formed at this date, geographically and commercially, 
one system, of which the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road and its connecting lines may be said to constitute 


the southern boundary or member. South of Baltimore 
there was no important commercial city upon the At- 
lantic coast, and the trade of all the iuterior north of . 
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a line coincident with the lower Ohio naturally songht 
eastern outlets through the railways that had been 
pee In consequence, the railroad development of 
the Southern States during the earlier periods was 

and of importance only. 

Several railroads were constructed at an early day 
in Virginia, the more important of which were those 
now forming the line traversing the State from North 
to South, and made up of the Richmond, Fredericks- 
bare, and Potomac, completed from Richmond to 
Fredericksburg in 1837, and to the Potomac in 1841 ; 
the Richmond and Petersburg, opened in 1838 ; and 
the Petersburg and Roanoke, in 1843. But the t 
line of Virginia, prior to the civil war, was the railway 
traversing the State diagonally from Alexandria to the 
boundary line of Tennessee, 382 miles, made up of the 
Orange and Alexandria and the Virginia and Ten- 
nessee Railroads. The former of these roads was 
opened in 1859 and the latter in 1856. At the boun- 
dary it connected with East Tennessee and Virginia, 
extending to Knoxville, Tenn., which was opened in 
1858. From Knoxville this line was extended to Dal- 
ton, on the line of the Western and Atlantic Railroad 
by yo East Tennessee and Georgia Railroad, opened 
in ’ 

From Weldon the Virginia system was extended to 
Wilmington, N. C., by the opening of the Wilming- 
ton and Weldon Railroad in 1840, It was not till 
1853 that a connection was formed with the system 
of South Carolina by the opening of the Wilmington 
and Manchester Railroad. The South Carolina Rail- 
road, as before remarked, was opened to Au 
Ga., in 1833. From Augusta the Georgia Railroa 
was opened to Atlanta in 1839. The Central Railroad 
of that State was opened from Savannah to Macon in 
1840. From Atlanta the railway systems of South 
Carolina and Georgia were extended to the Tennessee 
River at Chattanooga, Tenn., by the completion of the 
Western and Atlantic Raitroad of Georgia, a State 
work, in 1850. From Atlanta a line of railway was 
opened to Montgomery, Ala., in 1853, and from Mont- 
gomery to Mobile, in the same State, in 1862. 

From Chattanooga to Nashville the Nashville and 
Chattanooga was opened in 1854, and the Memphis 
and Charleston in 1857. The Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road was opened to Columbus, on the Mississippi 
River, near the mouth of the Ohio River, in 1859. 
The line from New Orleans, made up of the New 
Orleans, Jackson, and Great Northern, and the Mis- 
sissippi Central, was opened to a connection with the 
Mobile and Ohio, at Jackson, Tenn., the same year. 
The Louisville and Nashville was opened to a connec- 
tion with the roads last named in 1861, and with Nash- 
ville in 1859. 

In the first period of 19 years there had been con- 
structed in the United States, as already shown, 5996 
miles of railroad, only 419 miles of which were in the 
Western States. In the second period, covering the 
12 years from 1849 to 1860, there were added 24,639 
miles of new railroad, making the total at the end of 
the latter year 30,635 miles, the increase over 1848 ex- 
ceeding 400 per cent., and averaging annually over 
2000 miles, as against an average of 316 in the experi- 
mental period. 

The third period of the history‘of reilroa’ cousirties 
tion was the first period of inactivity during the civil 
war. From 1861 to 1864 railroad construction was vir- 
tually suspended, the total additions during that time 
being only 3273 miles, of which 133 miles were in New 
England, 1235 in the Middle States, 1433 in the West- 
ern States, 143 in the Pacific States, and 329 in the 
Southern States. - 

Fourth Period.—The next period is that from 1865 
(the close of the war) to the panic of 1873. In it the 
railroad mil of the country expanded more than 
100 per cent., increasing from 33,908 miles at the close 
of 1864 to 70,268 miles in 1873. This period covers 
what may be termed the Pacific Railroad era of the 


» the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean. 
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United States. The railroads undertaken with the 
aid given by Congress were the most important of the 
period, or, more properly, the most important enter- 
prises of the kind in the country’s history. It was due 
to their undertaking that such an unprecedented stim- 
ulus was given to railroad construction ; and the panic 
of 1873 resulted from the same cause as much as from 


any other special incident. , 


THe Pactric Rarmroaps. 


The project of a railroad to the Pacific Coast was first 
brought to the attention of Congress by Asa Whitney, 
of New York, in 1846 (antedating by two years the dis- 
covery of gold in California), in a memorial asking gov- 
ernment aid for the building of a railroad from Lake 
Michigan to Portland, Oregon. It is a remarkable fact 
that this pro route was substantially that followed 
by Lewis Clarke’s expedition to the Pacific, which 
was dispatched overland by Pres. Jefferson to examine 
and report upon the newly acquired Northwest Terri- 
tory, shortly after the Louisiana Purchase in 1803, and 
that which was later practically adopted by the incor- 
Yoteiors of the Northern Pacific Rail Company. 

hitney’s proposition to Con was for aid in the 
form of a grant of land on both sides of the proposed 
road. He asked no subsidy or agp guarantees 
of any kind, relying upon his ability to dispose of the 
land to provide the means necessary for the successful 
prosecution of the work. His proposition was dis- 
cussed in committee and in Congress, but his persistent 
efforts met with no reward beyond these respectful 
considerations. 

_ Renewed interest was given to the scheme by the gold 
discoveries, yet all efforts to further the project. were 
unavailing owing to the widespread prejudices of that 
time against corny Mag petition. For 2000 miles 
this proposed route lay through the public domain. 
According to a prevailing construction of the Constitu- 
tion the nation was incapable of aiding such works or 
of even granting charters for their construction. Con- 
gress, however, yielded to the popular demands so far 
as to al rt commissions to survey other routes for 
bational ighways to the Pacific. The project continued 
to be a prominent subject of discussion until by 1860 

blie interest had been so thoroughly enlisted in it 
that both political parties at their national conventions 
in that year adopted resolutions in favor of granting 
government aid to an enterprise of this character. But 
the events immediately following the election of 1860 
forbade the consideration at that time of any enter- 

rise involving so large an outlay of money. The out- 
break < of the rebellion established emphatically the 
positive need of such a road as a war measure if for 
no other purpose. The Pacific Slope was loyal and 
the North, then in control of the government, deter- 
mined to render that loyalty a matter of inverest as 
well as sentiment. 

On July 1, 1862, Congress an act chartering 

Union Pacifie Railroad Company, with authority 
to construct and operate a railroad and telegraph line 
from the Missouri River in the direction of San Fran- 
cisco, or to a junction with the railroad of the Central 
Pacific of California, a company already chartered and 
organized under the laws of that State, and authorized 
be the same act to construct a railroad through the 

erritories of the United States, so as to form, in con- 
nection with the Union Pacific, a continuous line from 
The route 
tls selected was one of those which had been sur- 
veyed by direction of Congress. The act provided for 
grants to both companies of sae of way 200 feet wide, 
over the public domain ; of alternate sections of land 
within 20 miles of the lines of the two roads; and of 
the bonds of the United States bearing interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent., payable in 30 years, and secured by 
a first mortgage on the roads, the bonds to be issued in 
ratio to the cost of construction of the several portions 
of the two lines; the amount finally issued being 


$27,236,512 to the Union, and $27,855,680 to the Cen- 
tral Pacific. In consideration of these grants the two 
companies were to complete their roads by July 1, 
1876; to transport troops, munitions of war, etc., for 
the United States at rates as favorable as those charged 
to individuals; to allow the use of its telegraph on 
similar terms ; to pay into the treasury of the United 
States 5 per cent. of the net earnings of their respec- 
tive road, and allow the government to retain the 
whole of the charges for transportation on its account 
—the two sums so provided to be applied to the pay- 
ment of the principal and interest as it accrued of the 
government bonds. At the maturity of these bonds 
the companies were to pay them, with such balance 
of interest as might then be dae. 

The act of 1862 did not secure its objects. The 
Union Pacific Com pany was organized as provided, but 
no one was to be found, as matters stood, to venture 
money in the construction of this road. Upon such 
representation, Congress, on July 2, 1864, amended 
the act of 1862, by making provisions more favorable 
to the companies, the chief of these being preference, 
by way of security, to an amount of bonds to be issued 
by both companies equal to those to be issued to them 
by the United States, and providing that the govern- 
ment should pay over to them one-half of the charges 
for services on its account. Under such provisions the 
two companies entered energetically —— the work of 
construction, and united their lines May 10, 1869, an- 
ticipating by more than seven years the time required 
by Congress therefor ; the Union Pacific constructing 
1034, and the Central Pacific, beginning at Sacramento, 
743 miles. 

The following statement shows the number of miles 
constructed annually by each company, and the total 
mileage for each year : 


By Union By Central Total 


Years. ‘acific, Pacific. constructed, 
1865.........00 40 56 96 
1806 ..ncuce: 265 38 803 
1867 .....2000 245 44 289 
1868.......06 350 362 712 
1869......000 134 243 377 
Totals... 1,034 743 1,777 


The road of the Central Pacific was subsequently 
extended from Sacramento to San Francisco, a distance 
of 140 miles; the total length of line from the Mis- 
souri River to that city being 1917 miles; and from the 
harbor of New York, 3322 miles. Its general direction 
is almost exactly east and west, very nearly upon the par- 
allel of 40°, or that of New York, Chicago, Salt Lake 
City, and San Francisco. 

A connection with the eastern system of railroads 
had been provided in 1866 by the completion in that 
year of the second line of railroad between the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri Rivers, made up of the Chicago, 
Towa, and Nebraska, and the Cedar Rapids and Missouri 
River Railroad, which completed the connection be- 
tween Clinton, Iowa (the western terminus of the 
Galena and Chicago Union), and Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
opposite Omaha (the initial point in the Union Pa- 
cific line). 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company. whose line 
follows what is known as the Northern or 47th parallel 
route, was the second company chartered by Congress 
to build a transcontinental railroad. The charter was 
granted July 2, 1864, and the company was authorized 
to construct a railroad from Lake Superior to Puget 
Sound, a distance of about 1800 miles, with a branch 
from Puget Sound to the Oregon River, 1 distance of 
about 200 miles. By the act of incorporation the com- 

any was to receive the odd sections of government 
ae lying within forty miles of each side of the line 
of its road. With deductions for previous sales, water 
Indian reservations, ‘ te., ete., the grant, as estimated 
by the Land Depwtment at Washington, equalled 
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TABLE L—Miles of Railroads in the United States, 
| 1835. | 1840. | 1845. | 1850, | 1855, | 1860, | 1865. | 1870, | 1875. | 1880. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. 
New England : 
Visine. pide ina 11 62| 245) 415) 472] 521 | 786} 980 | 1,005 
New Hampshire..|........+ 53 92 467 67 661 667 736 934 | 1,015 
Ver t fs os 290 529 554 587 614 810 
Massachusetta.....) 113 Sul 567 | 1,035 | 1,264 | 1,264 | 1,297 | 1,480 | 1,817 | 1,915 
Rhode Island .....),...+++++ “ 50 50 68 108 108 125 136 179 1 
© Jout .....0-|. 102 202 402 496 601 637 742 918 
Group I, Total...... 113} 517 973 | 2,507 | 3,469 | 3,660 | 3,834 | 4,494 | 5,638 | 5,977 
Middle Atlantic; 
New York.......... 104 374 721 | 1,361 | 2,583 | 2,682 | 3,002 | 3,928 | 5,423 | 5,991 
New Jersey... ...... 99 186 186 206 466 560 864 | 1,125 | 1,511 | 1,684 
Pennsylvania...) 318 | 754 798 | 1,240 | 1,800 | 2,598 | 3,728 | 4,656 | 5,705 | 6,191 
Delaware...........- 16 39 39 39 56 127 134 197 272 27. 
Maryland D.C) 117) 213) 250] 200 | 327) $86) 445) 671) 929 | 1,040 
Group II., Total...) 654 | 1,566 | 2,003 | 3,105 | 5,232 | 6,353 | 8,174 |10,577 |13,840 |15,181 
North Central: | 
DAI ..nrcnsines ansece Orn Pree ones 30 R4 575 | 1,486 | 2,946 | 3,331 | 3,538 | 4,461 | 5,792 
Michigan..........-. cesses] 59 | 238 | 342] 474] 779 | 941 | 1,658 | 3,346 | 3,938 
Indi osabee 30 228 | 1,406 | 2,163 | 2,217 | 3,177 | 3,963 | 4,373 
Illinois. ............ | SRE Gene ‘| 22] 411} ‘887 | 2'790 | 3:157 | 4/823 | 7,109 | 7'851 
iseonsi St 20| 187 1,010 | 1,525 | 2,566 | 3,155 
{Group IIT., Total,..|....000, 89 | 374 | 1,276 | 4,440 | 9,583 |10,656 |14,701 |21,445 [25,109 
South Atlantic: 
Virginia......p-000 93| 147| 2283| 384] 912] 1,879 | 1,401 | 1,486 | 1,608 | 1,893 
West Virginia...,,|. enanebcs 97 97 241 352 365 387 615 
North Carolina...|......06 53 87 | 283 | 582] 937 | 084] 1,178 | 1,356 | 1,486 
South Carolina...) 137 137 204 289 759 973 | 1,007 | 1,139 | 1,335 | 1,427 
iris sora cise |cccsasoous 185 | 516} 643 | 1,020 | 1,420 | 1,420 | 1,845 | 2,264 | 9/459 
Florida......... eoveele 21 21 402 416 446 484 
po IV., Total... 230 | 622 | 1,127 | 1,717 | 3,535 | 5,463 | 5,598 | 6,481 | 7,662 | 8,474 
\South Central : 
23| 78] 242] 534| 567 | 1,017 | 1,326 | 1,530 
466 | 1,253 | 1,296 | 1,492 | 1,630 | 1,843 
46 183 334 743 805 | 1,157 | 1,800 | 1,843 
42 75 278 862 898 990 | 1,018 | 1,127 
40 80 203 835 335 450 466 652 
156 | 416 | 1,523 | 3,727 | 8,901 | 5,106 | 6,240 | 6,995 
139 817 925 | 2,000 | 2,905 | 3,965 
38 38 | 256| 740) 859 
40| 307 | 465) 711 | 1,685.) 3,244 
40 | 1,501 | 2,150 | 3,400 
157 | 807 | 1,570 
srcesseese] 758 
Indian Territory. 97. 
|Group VI., Total... a =. 6 179 | 1,162 | 1,468 | 4,625 | 8,562 |14,085 
\North- Western: 
ToWS. sessess . 68| 655 891 | 2,683 | 3,850 | 5,400 
Minnesota. - s obspesensteenniy ows a svcoeee-| 213 | 1,092 | 1,990 | 3,151 
Nebraska......, ota] sonido saclocbsossseghenspssqnsy le cotenass gl bathe eoanl 122 705 } 1,167 | 1,953 
Dakota...... EY ERY ON ; | I 63 | ‘275 | 1,225 
Wyoming........ said “Seondcnwd oeodebunaan lo ‘ losers ES oj §459) 459 
Moutana. a E Ran SNES 
Group VIL., Total... f 68 | 655 | 1,226 | 5,004 | 7,741 |12,347 
Pacific: 
California evsvensees le 8 23 214 925 | 1,503 | 2,195 
Oregon Seeay 19| 159] 248] 508 
Washington Terr.)....., 110 
Nevada 593 | 601 
ATIZONA.....,0 00000 asovscesee 
Utah.....000 econeane 5 257 
Idaho é on) 
Group VITT,, Total) ......0.++| -ssecseos] soseseserel> 8 23 | 233 | 1,934 | 2,968 | 5,128 
| 
United States, Total.) 1,098 | 2,818 | 4,633 | 9,021 |18,454 30,626 |85,085 |52,922 |74,096 98,296 128,087 187,986 146,912 
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47,000,000 acres, or 73,000 square miles—an area 
larger than the States of Ohio and Indiana, and equal 
to a belt of land 40 miles wide and 1850 miles long. 
The grant was conditioned upon the construction of the 
road within a period of 15 years, or by the 4th of July, 
1879. Lands, however, in the ratio of the whole grant 
to the mileage, were to be certified to the company as 
fast as the construction | gn, wer page se is, upon the 
completion of sections of 20 miles each. 

By act of Congress, approved July 27, 1866, the At- 
lantic and Pacifie Railroad Company was chartered to 
construct a railroad on the 35th parallel route from 
Springfield, Mo., to the Pacific Ocean, about 2900 
miles, across the Indian Territory, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California, as a main line, and from Van 
Buren, Ark., to the point where the main line strikes 
bats —— River in ne Indian Territo = » igen 
ine, vu this company Congress ands to the 
extent of 12,800 acres per mile of road in the States 
and 25,600 acres per mile of road in the Territories. 
The land grant to this road called for 42,000,000 acres, 
or about 70,000 square miles. 

The next Pacific railroad chartered 
the Texas Pacific Railroad Company, 
peestad by act of March 3, 1871, and authorized to 

from Marshall, Texas, to El Paso, thence through 
New Mexico and Arizona to a point on the Rio Colo- 
rado, at or near the south-western boundary of Cali- 
fornia, and thence to San Diego. This was the most 
southerly route of all lines chartered, and is known as 
the 32d parallel route. Its land grant was of the same 
proportion per mile as that of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cifie—12,800 acres in the States and 25,600 acres in the 
Territories. 

Upon none of these roads was any considerable prog- 
ress made in building in the period now under consid- 
eration—that is, from the close of the war until the 
panic of 1873. A vigorous effort was made toward the 
extension and completion of the Northern Pacific, and 
in three and one-half years from the beginning of 
work, July, 1870, to the date of default on its inter- 
est payments, Jan. 1, 1874, there had been completed 
and opened for business 424 miles of road on the east- 
ern end—from a point 23 miles west of Duluth westward 
to the Missouri River in Dakota—and on the western 
end 65 miles from Kalama to Tenino, The Atlantic 
and Pacific Railroad was able to complete only 125 
miles of its line—from Springfield west—before the 


os of work, while on the Texas Pacific work 
been only just begun. 


In New En during this period railroad mil 
nearly 2500 miles; in the Middle States the 
increase was 6070 miles, about 75 per cent. ; in the 
South it increased 4000 miles (44 per cent.), and in the 


ba Pie geen was 
which was incor- 


Pacific States the increase was from 166 miles to 2193 
miles. But the increase of this period was in 
the Western and South-western States, as is shown in 
the following statement : 

1873. 1864. 1873. 1864. 
Ohio ..........4,258 3,311 Cee 
Michigan....3,253 898 7k eee 
Indiana....,.3,714 2,195 soe 275 ’ 
Illinois.......6,589 3,156 5; GME % cake 
Wisconsin...2,360 1,010 pe RIE». \:esance 
Minnesota...1,950 157 700 38 
Towa.....000 03,7 28 805 Texas... 1,578 451 
Kansas...... rer 40 ee a 
ar a 7) 925 Total.....36,189 12,986 


At the close of 1873 the total capital investment in 
all the railroads of the United States was $3,784,543, - 
034, represented by share capital to the amount of 
$1,947,638,584, and bonded debts to the amount of 
$1,836,904,450. This vast aggregate represented 
the cost of the 70,651 miles of railroad then in opera- 
tion, the average cost per mile for the whole 
country at that time equalling $60,057. In New 
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England the average cost was $47,850 per mile ; in 
the Middle States, $67,737 per mle; in the 
Western States, $52,125 per mile; in the 
Southern States, $36,994 per mile, and in the Pacific 
States, $95,590 per mile. The maximum cost per 
mile was in New Jersey, where it averaged $115,829 ; 
the minimum was in Florida, where the average was 
only $18,445 per mile. 

‘able IL shows by groups of States, for 1873, the 
number of inhabitants to one mile of railroad; the 
number of square miles of territory to one mile of rail- 
road ; the amount of gross earnings of railroad per in- 
habitant and per mile of road ; the percentage of gross 
earnings to cost; the percentage of net earnings to 
cost i and the percentage of dividend payments to capital 
stoc 

The increase of mileage from 1871 to 1873 had been 
21,623 miles, and the increase of the cost of the roads 
$1,119,915,389. One cause for the excessive mileage 
built within a few years was the extraordinary effort 
to complete s, in order to save from lapsing the 
vast grants made by Congress, on condition that the 
roads skould be built within a certain time. But the 
increase was far beyond the possibility of speedy re- 
turns for the capital invested, That much land could 
be found unoccupied near the line of a railroad im- 
plied a sparse population, and although prairie soil 
could quickly be brought into cultivation, it would be 
long before there could be sufficient traffic to pay the 
interest on other cost of the roads. Excessive compe- 
tition and speculation in railroad building and railroad 
bonds and stocks ensued until, in September, 1873, the 
great financial storm which has since passed into his- 
tory as the *‘ panic of 1873,’’ burst noes the country. 
On the 20th of that month the New York Stock 
Exchange was closed by order of the Executive 
Committee, so great was the excitement, and was not 
opened again until the end of November. During the 
period of excessive speculation through which the 
country had passed, schemes of the most impossible or 
improbable kind had been ee floated, and it ap- 
peared as though the majority of people had virtually 
parted with all discretion. 

Fifth Period.—After this fitful fever had culminated 
in the panic, the building of railroads fell off for two 
years, Pat in 1876 there was an evident recovery of 
tone. -The second period of depression may be con- 
sidered as lasting from 1873 to 1879. In 1873 the to- 
tal mileage of lines constructed in the United States 
was 4097 miles. In the next year the total was only 
2117 miles ; in 1875 it fell off to 1711 miles; in 1876 
there were built 2712 miles; in 1877, 2280, and in 
1878, 2629 miles, the total during these five years 
being 11,449 miles, an average of only 2290 miles. | 

Sixth Period. —During 1879 matters began to im- 

rove throughout the country, and this feeling soon 
ea reflected through the railroads. In that year 
construction ine nearly 100 per cent. over the 
preceding year. , } 

The folowing statement shows the total mileage of 
railroads in operation at the close of each year from 
1874 to 1887, with the annual increase in mileage: 


Year, Miles Increase, Year. Miles Increase, 
ra opera 
1881...... 103,145 9,796 
1882... 114,713 11,568 
1883 ..... 121,454 6,741 
1884 ..... 125,379 3,825 
1885... 128,987 3,608 
1856 ..... 137,986 9,000 
1887....4 149,913 11,927 


During these 14 years there were built 79,645 miles 
of new railroad, an increase of over 112 per cent. ; that 
is, in the last fourteen years we built 9400 miles of rail- 
road more than we built in the preceding 44 years. 
The first five of these fourteen years comprised what 
we have termed the second period of depression ; the 
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Taste IT.—Ratios of Railroads and Railroad Earnings in 1873. 
New Total 
Middle | Western | Southern! Pacific 
Fela’ | Saues. | States, | States, | States. | United 
No. of inhabitants to one mile of railroad............ 685 772 406 735 389 583 
No. square miles of territory to one mile of railroad.| 12.9 9.9 30.7 51.4 209.0 35.3 
Gross earnings of railroad per inhabitant............ $14.50 $18.00 $14.49 $ 4.76 $23.68 $12.80 
Gross earnings per wile of railroad,......... 0.000000 $9,687.00 $12,417.00 | $6,421.00 | $3,687.00 | $9,477.00 | $7,947.00 
Percentage of gross earnings to cost of railroad..... 19.7 22.5 11.8 0.7 9.9 13.1 
Percentage of net earnings to cost of railroad........ 3.35 3.59 3.42 3.38 5.80 3.49 
Percentage of dividend payments to capital stock.. 6.36 5.60 2.25 0.40 2.00 8.45 


next four years were years of unexampled activity; 
while the three years of 1883, 1884, and 1885 were years 
of hesitancy, in which no new railroad enterprise of 
great magnitude was begun, as was natural after the 
completion in a single year (1882) of 11,568 miles of 
or 4 The last two years, 1886 and 1887, which close 
the record, are memorable for the reason that within 
that time there was constru a greater extent of 
mileage than in any two preceding years. In 1886 
there were built 8343 miles, and in 1887, 13,188 miles, 
the latter surpassing the record of any previous year. 
In the two years the new construction aggregated 
21,531 miles. Pip 

Since the revival of railroad construction in 1879 
there have been completed three additional through 
transcontinental railroads, the Northern Pacific, the 
Atlantic and Pacifie, and the Southern Pacific, while 
the Union Pacific, by the construction of its Oregon 
Short line northwest to a connection with a branch of 
the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company’s 
system, has added another route to the Pacific. At 
least three of the great western railroad systems are 
also stretching westward, with the evident intention 
of speedily reaching the same ocean, : 

A striking feature of the last decade of railroad 
building is the large number of speculative and par- 
allel lines which were put under ~— many of 
them completed, notably the West Shore Railroad, 
which Sarelels the New York Central line for its whole 
length from New York to Buffalo; the ‘ Nickel- 
Plate "’ line, which parallels Lake Shore in like manner 
from Buffalo to Chicago, and the South Pennsylvania 
paralleling the Pennsylvania Railroad between Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburg, upon which a vast sum was ex- 
pended, but which has not been completed. In some 
instances such lines were perhaps undertaken with a 
view to furcing their subsequent purchase by the older 
companies whose lines they sought to parallel, and in 
the case of the two roads first mentioned these plans 
met with eminent success. But their fulfilment was 
in the main the cause of the depression which existed 
during the years 1885, 1886, and 1887. 

Railroad construction in the United States 
cally dates from 1828, when the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad was commenced. In 1830 there were but 
twenty-three miles of railroad in the whole a 
The wonderful growth of this element of modern civili- 
zation since that time is shown in Table I., which 


racti- 


ives by States and groups of States, quinquennially | Pe 
rom 1835 to 1885, and for the last two years, 1886 | af, 


roads in the United 


RarLrRoap LEGISLATION. 


he railroad i first a mere all built 
under special charters gran y their respec- 
tive State Legislatures. As the ramifications of 
the system became more extended and its advantages 
became more thoroughly appreciated by the pub- 
lic, the public was only to eager to encourage its 
further extension in every way possible. To this end 


and 1887, the mileage of all rail 
States. 


it was deemed advisable to remove all obstacles or of 


legislation that tended to hinder or obstruct the more 
speedy formation and inauguration of new railroad 
enterprises. In this work the State of New York led 


by enacting in 1850 a General Railroad Law which 
provided for the organization of railroad corporations 
at will by 25 or more persons, without application to 
the Legislature, the object sought to be attained being 
unres competition in railroads, as well as to re- 
lieve the ure of much labor. This law served 
as a model for all similar laws introduced since then 
in the other States of the Union. 

The State railroad commissions, which are to-day a 
recognized factor in railway administration, have come 


into existence and prominence since 1867, a ; 


there were so-called commissions at an earlier peri 

In some of the New En States at an early 
period in the history of railroads such commissions 
were established. New Hampshire led in 1844 with a 
single head commission, Connecticut and Vermont 
fol sec ey raged ae Heme and 1855 re- 
spectively. e powers of these were 
limited and for the most part advisory. New York 
had a short-lived commission in 1855, and after the 
civil war several were created for a temporary pur- 
pose, distinct from regulation, such as that in an- 
sas, which passed upon applications for State aid to 
i and that in Tennessee, in 1870, which was 
authorized to sell or lease railroads in default to the 
State for loans. There are marked differences in the 
plan upon which the existing State commissions are 
organized. Of the older ones, those of the New Eng- 
land States, with the exception of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, form a distinct class by themselves, 
their duties being mainly limited to the inspection of 
the railway equipment and service. 

Of an entirely different type were the commissions 


of the Western States, which owed their origin to the — 


widespread ‘‘granger’’ movement (1870-77). Of 
this movement, Prof. Arthur ‘T. ley writes in his 
work on Railroad ion: 


“ Nowhere had the policy of railroad subsidies been more 
recklessly carried out than in the Upper Mississippi Valley. 
Thespirit of enterprise at the close of the war found full 
play here. There was no lack either of national Jand- 
grants or municipal subscriptions. Each community wanted 
railroads at any price, Each railroad offered glowing in- 
ducements to settlers, The result was that railroads and 
vega both moved too far west; and ran heavily into debt 
to do it, 

“In the years 1865-71, five hundred million dollars had 
been invested in Western railroads. These roads were de- 
ndent upon the wheat crop for theirrevenue. The price 
of wheat, which for some years had been high, was at last 
ected by the extension of production and the change of 
conditions, With transportation charges at their previous 
figure, eon sege ahesall oes pa. ae pres peace 
transportation c uced, the cou pay 
theirs. There was a loss to be divided, instead of a profit. 
It was beyond the power of any law to divide this loss in 
such a way as to give a profit to both parties, It was the 
result of general industrial conditions. 

“Unfortunately the railroads were managed in such a 
way that it seemed as if they were directly responsible for 
pretty much all these evils. In the first place they were 
run recklessly, with a most short-sighted view to present 
interests only. Outrageous favors were given in wa 

special rates. Where there was but one railroad it 
charged all that it could extort, When the farmer had once 
settled so far from any market, he was at the mercy of 
railroad, which furnished his sole means of 
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Table ITI. shows the area, population, and railroad mileage in the several States, and their relation each to 
the other on Jan. 1, 1887: 


Taste IT].—Area, Population, and Railroad Mileage, 1887. 


Population. One mile of railroad 
Area Miles 
States. square of 
miles, Per railroad. To To 
Total: sq. mile. sq. miles. | inhabitants. 

33,040 648,936 19.64 1,149.51 28.73 564.62 
epeecsdectan tebes sees 9,305 346,991 37.29 1,050.17 8.86 330.41 
9,565 332,286 34.74 946.75 10.10 350.98 
hice 8,315 1,783,085 | 146.03 2,018.46 4.12 883.39 
Bhode Ialand NERS ey 1,250 |* 276,531 | 221.22 209.99 5.95 | 1,316.81 

Bice Stans soites 4,900 622,700 | 127.08 975.56 5.02 638. 
New England Groupssecccvcc-| 66,375 4,010,529 60.42 6,350.44 10.45 631.57 
New York ee 49,170 5,082,871 | 103.37 7,481.40 6.57 679.40 
YOW DOTMOY ccdescsasssevatescusssorciesson scvese 7,815 1,131,116 | 144.74 1,957.41 3.99 577.86 
Delaware Ohad iba dascsniseens| 46,2165 4,282,891 94.72 7,871.56 5.74 544.09 
Delaware... Se ieliedl 2,050 146,608 71.50 334.50 6.31 438.29 
aryland,.....s..+0-.+0 | 12,210 934,943 76.57 1,225.09 3.18 755.00 
Diniet of Go Columbia........ aK ae 70 177,624 76.57 21.61 9.97 | 8,219.53 
Middle Atlantic Group.........«+-| 116,530 | 11,756,053 | 100.88 18,891.57 6.17 622.30 
MPO eee iatsd tressoticvsseseceseetersest: | 415000 3,198,062 77.89 7,456.18 5.51 423.91 
PRN RRIsateRecscbccscccccdsctosece sees: = BODIE 1,636,937 27.78 5,635.82 10.45 290.45 
Indiana 36,350 1,978,301 54.42 5,711.19 6.37 346.39 
Illinois Saceadbaice 650 077,871 54.33 9,275.69 6.11 331.82 
Wi Sicchcsemsan Sredeeoe 56,040 1,315,497 23.47 4,869.17 11.51 270.17 
North Central Grou 249,015 | 11,206, 45.01 32,948.05 7.56 340.12 
42,450 1,512,565 35.63 2,729.83 15.55 544.09 
West Virginia... 24,780 618,457 24.96 1,146.82 21.60 539.28 
North Carolina....... 52,250 1,399,750 26.78 | . 2,201.60 23.73 635.79 
30,570 995,577 32.57 1,813.60 16.85 548.95 
Conente — tel 59,475 1,542,180 25.93 3,390.50 17.54 454.85 
eee sessbiknilar aavcenkciocash secon] 4, -.BB,600 269,493 4.59 1,918.18 30.59 140.49 
South Atlantic Group..er.eeseseee| 268,205 6,338,022 23.63 13,200.53 20.31 480.15 
Kentucky... 40,400 1,648,690 40.81 2,116.78 19.08 778.91 
ei aces wtdaaedl  AR000 1,542,359 36.68 2,199.10 19.12 701.36 
Sukooe. EES EE ES AY Be 1,262,505 24.16 2,280.46 22.91 55? 62 
Mississippi weee| 46,810 1,131,597 24.17 2,111.38 22.17 535.95 
Louisiana......... 48,720 939,946 19.29 1,381.16 35.28 680.55 
South Central Group... 230,230 6,525,097 27.04 10,088.88 22.82 646.80 
Missouri ese weve] 69,415 2,168,380 31.24 5,068.32 13.69 427.83 
PES oH 53,850 802,525 14.90 2,195.68 24.52 365.50 

Indian Textitory a SG RRR eee Reet ORDO Unnttcreinevixtotedscsers looceene 431.87 149.75 

Sah 265,780 1,591,749 5.99 7,295.27 36.43 218.19 
Reams << 82,080 996,096 12.14 6,119.40 13.41 162.77 
COLOTRAO......ecesseses sossecsvesesses 2 danseteees|! ROR ODE 194,327 1.87 2,943,56 35.30 66.02 

New Mexico. cissccenssssssocesncosesssesserisssen| 122,580 119,565 0.98 1,232.96 99.42 96 
South-Western Group.........0+....| 762,320 5,872,642 8.42 25,287.06 30.15 232.23 
Towa 56,025 1,624,615 29.00 7,934.80 7.06 205.12 
Minnesota 83,365 780,773 9.37 4,823.11 17.28 161.88 
Nebraska ASS 76,855 452,402 5.88 3,615.89 21.25 125.11 
Dakota.. 149,100 135,177 0.97 3,698.21 40.32 36.55 
Wyoming........ | 97,890 20,789 0.21 777.72 125.82 26.73 
Montana... 146,080 39,159 0.27 1,062.48 137.55 36.86 
North-Western Group....-ssessssessvese 609,315 3,052,915 5.01 21,912.21 27.81 139.78 
Weshington Territory...cccsecseesensesseees| 69,180 75,116 1.09 897.90 77.04 83.66 
wseseeee| 84,800 32,610 1.82 811.28 78.78 40.19 
96,030 174,768 5.46 1,219.41 48.03 143.16 
California 158,360 694 0.56 3,296.76 116.04 262.29 
Nevad soit 110,700 62,266 0.36 954.18 114.28 65.26 
Ari 113,020 40,440 1.69 988.95 74.60 40'.89 
Utah | 84,970 143,963 0.38 1,138.97 104.56 126.39 
Pacific Group. 717,060 1,393,857 1.94 9,307.45 77.05 149.76 
United States. 3,019,050 | 50,155,783 16.98 | 137,986.19 21.89 363.49 
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“A state of feeli developed through th -) toi i innite 
ni bites caly wanes copatents te boots slpoewts| the he ae the ecatele sete Mea eee 


It found this organization in the Granges. (See GRANGERS.) | j74q has 


“That the movement against the railroads should come, 
was inevitable. That it wok this particular instrument to 
make itself felt was in some sense au accident. When the 
first Granges were formed, the purposes of the organiza- 
tion were, first, to render farmers’ homes attractive, and, 
second, to make farming more ——-* Asa means to 
this second end they sought to diminish the expenses ; and 
one of the most important elements of expense was the cost 
of getting goods to market, It was thus that they became 
ref asco | as an organization, in questions of transportation 
and of railroad control. Their first utterances on this mat- 
ter were moderate; it was but gradually that they became 
the instrument of popular agitation. 

“ The first tangible results were reached in Illinois, The 
constitutional convention of 1870 made an important decla- 
ration concerning State control of rates, on the basis of 
which a law was passed in 1871, establishing a system of 
maxima. This law was pronounced unconstitutional by 
Judge Lawrence. The result was that he immediately after- 
ward failed of re-election, solely on this ground. ‘The de- 
feat of Judge Lawrence showed the true significance of the 
farmers’ movement. They were concerned in securing what 
they felt to be their rights, and they were unwilling that 
any ‘constitutional barriers should be made to defeat the 
popular will, They had reached the point where oF re- 
doy many of the forms of law as mere technicalities. 
hey were dangerously near the point where revolutions 


in. 
But they did not a the point. The law of 1873 avoided 
the issue raised by Judge Lawrence against that of 1871. 
Instead of pee | fixing maxima, it provided that rates 
must be reasonable, and then further provided for a com- 
mission to fix reasonable rates. Similar laws were 
by Jowa and Minnesota almost immediately afterw 
Legislature of Wisconsin went even farther, fixing by the 
so-called Potter Law the rates on different classes of roads 
at figures which proved quite unremunerative. The rail- 
roads made vain attempts to contest these regulations in 
the courts, They were defeated again and again, and finally 
in 1877, the Supreme Court of the United States sustain 
the constitutionality of the Granger laws. 

“ Buta more powerful force than the authority of the court 
was working against the Granger system of regulation. The 
laws of trade could not be violated with impunity. The ef- 
fects were most sharply felt in Wisconsin. The law reducin 
railroad rates to the basis which competitive points enjo: 
left nothing to pay fixed cha In the second year of its 
operation no Wisconsin paid a dividend; only four 
paid interest on their bonds. Railroad construction had 
come to a standstill. Even the facilities on existing roads 
could not be kept up. Foreign capital refused to invest in 
Wisconsin; the development of the State was sharply 
checked ; the very men who had most favored the law found 
themselves heavy losers. These points were plain to every 
one. They formed the theme of the governor’s message at 
the beginning of 1876, The very men who passed the law 
in 1874 hurriedly repealed it after two years’ trial. In 
other States the laws either were repealed, as in - Lowa, 
or were sparingly and wesrmergy§ enforced. By the time 
the Supreme Court published the 
fight had been settled, not by constitutioual limitations but 
by industrial ones.” 


. The 


_ The first of the State commissions to attract pub- 
lic attention was that of Ohio, which was established 
in 1867, Gen. George B. Mof e being the first in- 
cumbent of the office. Gen. Wright being a practical 
railroad man, his investigations aed reports on matters 
of practical importance and oe interest received 
considerable attention from all interested in the prob- 
mash of governmental supervision or control of rail- 
roads. 

_ The Massachusetts railroad commission was estab- 
lished in 1869, and furnishes the most conspicuous in- 
stance of the purely advisory commission, dependin, 
upon investigation, the justice of its conclusions, an 
the force of public opinion for the enforcement of 
its recommendations ; and by reason of its su 
working under a novel plan and of the ability of its 
membership it has always made its influence widely 
felt. Since its establishment its career has been closel 
watched, and its success is now undisputed. That it 
has not been due solely to fortuitous circumstances, or 


Granger decisions, the | }g 


been successtully applied in other 
results 


and bas_been followed in the 
State of New York, with its concentration of great 
and diverse commercial interests, 

The Illinois commission has been the leading 
nent of the other theory of regulation through a 
commission. It was inaugura the adoption of 
the constitution of 1870, now in force, which declared 


freight ; to 
correct a ination and 
extortion ; and 
Foe ledge grind 
orfeiture of the pro: 
The consolidation of rai 
lel or competing lines is prohibited, and 
public notice of all pro, consoli 


quired. ; 

_ The railroad legislation of the Southern States has 
in the main followed the ape features of the Geor- 
gia m, which is similar to that of Illinois. The 
constitution gives the General Assembly power to regu- 
late railroad freight passenger tariffs, prevent un- 
Just discriminations, and require reasonable rates, and 
it is made its duty to laws for these purposes 
and to enforce the same by adequate penalties. The 
General bly is prohibited from authorizing any 
corporation to buy shares or stock in any other 
corporation in the State or elsewhere, or to make an 
contract or agreement with any such corporation whic 
may have the effect to defeat or lessen competition 


to enforce such laws ps age re pen- 


tent, if necessary for urpose, of 
and franchise of the railways. 


road companies owning - 
sixty days’ 


ions is re- 


in their respective businesses, or to encourage monop- 
oly ; and all such contracts are declared illegal and 
voi ilroad companies are prohibited from givin 


or paying any rebate, or bonus in the nature thereof, 
directly or indirectly ; or doing ane ~~ to deceive the 


public as to the rates receive uch payments 
are declared illegal and void, and the General - 
uy is required to enforce these prohibitions by suit- 
able ties. 


California is the only State which has adopted 
the commission system as a part of the organic law 
of the State. The constitution of 1879 is extremely 
rigid in its provisions for the regulation of railroads. 
It declares all railroad, canal, and transportation 
companies common carriers and subject to legislative 
control, and requires railroads to receive and transport 
each other's passengers, tonnage, and cars without de- 
y and discrimination. 

The following statement shows the States having 
commissions and the year in which commissions were 
first established in each State, arranged in the order 
of their establishment : 


State. Date. State. Date. 

New Hampshire...... 1844 | Virginia sce 1876 
Connecticut........0000 TBBS | LOWS ssssencrese ers 1878 
en South Carolina. 1878 

WEIR... 1879 

Kentucky . 1880 

Alabama... 1881 

New York ....scs0 eevee 1882 

Kansas ..... 1883 

Mississippi ......c0s00008 1884 

Neb anenes pasvcssuad” SR BOD 

Colorado woe. aesevseeee 1885 

Dakota...ccccscccsersesers 1835 


California ...... envteobes 


Interstate Commerce Commission.~-This commis- 
sion, the first tribunal organized in connection with the 
National government, and clothed with rah y's and 
other powers ta regulate the traffic of railroads, began 
its official labors April 5, 1887. The assumption of 


a) oe 


ek) 
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these powers by the National government had been 
zealously advocated for many gee ig by a large and in- 
flnential class of citizens who 
vision of the Constitution investing Con with 
wer to regulate the commerce between the States 
Jongress possessed the right to regulate the traffic of 
aoe or other agencies of transportation, between 
States. This > he pang was, however, strenu- 
ously opposed by those who held contrary views as to 
the proper functions of the National government. 

As far back as December, 1872, the Senate of the 
United States, upon the recommendation contained 
in Pres. Grant's message, appointed a committee to 
consider the question of transportation routes to the 
seaboard and to report to Congress with a view to ‘its 
better guidance in legislating on this important sub- 
ject.’’ In the preamble to the resolution authorizing 
the appointment of this committee it was recited that 
‘the productions of our country have increased much 
more rapidly than the means of transportation, and the 

h of popaiation and products will in the near 
demand additional facilities, and cheaper ones, 
to reach tide-water.’’ The committee began its investi- 
gation in September, 1873, and pursued its inquiries in 
various parts of the country until the close of the year. 
A great mass of testimony was elicited upon all subjects 
examined, particularly t affecting the question of 
railroad transportation ; but nothing tangible resulted 
from its deliberations or conclusions, at least so far as 
concerned the assumption of any controlling powers by 
Congress. The question of Congressional regulations 
of interstate commerce, however, continued to be dis- 
eussed and agitated with more or less vigor, jieu- 
larly during the three years immediately p ing the 
passage of the Interstate Commerce Act. | 

As aresult of the active interest that was being ex- 
hibited throughout the country upon this subject, par- 
ticularly in the West, the U. S. Senate in March, 1885, 

pointed acommittee ‘* to investigate and report upon 
the subject of the regulation of the transportation by 

and water routes in connection or in competi- 

tion with said railroads of freights and passengers 
between the several States.’’ From its chairman, 
Senator Shelby M. Cullom, of Tlinois, the committee 
became et known as the Cullom Committee ; 
and the bill presented by it subsequent to its extended 
investigations is known as the Cullom Interstate 
Commerce Bill. This bill was reported from a con- 
a committee oe Houses yr “e: 1886, 
was passed a me operative April 5, 1887. 

A brief synopsis of the bill is appended : By section 
1 the rai and other transportation companies are 


eld that under the pro- | back 


juired to have just and reasonable rates ; section 2 
forbids discriminations by special rates, rebates, draw- 
s, etc.; section 3 forbids undue preferences to 
individuals or localities, and requires that carriers shall 
provide facilities for interchange of traffic; section 4 
requires a uniform rate for all Salenece: but in special 
cases the commission may suspend this rule ; section 5 
forbids pooling of freights and division of earnings 
between carriers ; section 6 requires schedules of rates, 
charges, and fares to be printed and copies kept at 
every station for = use, and forbids any increase in 
the rates so published without due notice ; section 7 
forbids acts interfering with and contracts preventive 
of continuous coe of freight; section 8 makes the 
common carrier liable to the person injured for any 
damages sustained through any act done or permitted 
by the carrier contrary to this law ; section 9 gives the 
person damaged the right to make complaint to the 
comniission or to bring action in his own behalf, but 
forbids him the right to pursue both remedies, and in 
any such action brought the court is empowered to 
compel officers of companies to attend, testify, and pro- 
duce books and papers ; section 10 imposes a penalty 
for disobedience or infraction of the act ; section 11 
creates the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
makes rules for its guidance ; section 12 authorizes the 
commission to inquire into the management of the 
business of all common carriers, and to require attend- 
ance of witnesses and production of books, contracts, 
and documents relating to any matter under investiga- 
tion ; section 13 and those following make provision 
for the investigation of complaints, ete. 

Pres. Cleveland appointed a cotamission of the highest 
character, Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, who oy 
chief-justice of Michigan, being chairman. The com- 
mission entered upon its important duties in a cautious 
and judicial spirit, which has been highly approved by 
all preg concerned in the questions submitted to it. 
Its labors have proved highly beneficial to the country, 
and will undoubtedly result in wise regulations, both by 
the National and State governments and by the railroad 
companies themselves, 

‘The chief aim of the commission has been to secure 
on behalf of the people fixed and uniform charges for 
railroad service. The railroad corporations now admit 
that their own interest, and the interest of all who 
have invested in this species of property, will be sub- 
served by effecting this. 


RAILROAD OPERATION AND EARNINGS, 
Table IV. shows the length of line operated, rev- 


Tasie I1V.—Railroad Operation and Earnings in the United States. 


o- 
1882, 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 
Miles of Line Operated...) 98,752.33 | 106,938.49 | 113,172.66 | 122,110.16 | 125,146.50 | 136,986.49 
nue Train Mi‘eage: 
Pussenyer ..eccossscoresseeoee: 165,438,158| 187,903,247| 206,516,118} 211,587,620} 210,637,892) 238.755,920 
canes 805,118,035} 350,108,255) 334,814,529) 342,288,770) 349,697,537 | 394,191,107 
SLi PASSES AR ROE GER RGD Tae eae a 6,297,575 9,437,561| 11,031,869 
Total...... eose 470,556,198 | 538,011,502; 541,330,647) 560,173,965) 569,772,990} 643,978,896 
Passenger Traffic: 
Passengers carried .......| 289,030,783) 312,686,641 334,570,766; 351,427,688| 382,284,972! 428,225,513 
. ‘Saeed Miles........00 «..| 6,983,059,934 | 8,541,309,674| 8,778,581,061| 9,133,673,956 | 9,659,698, 294 |10,570,306,710 
\ffic : 
Freight moved (Tons)..... 360,490,375| 400,453,439} 399,074,749| 437,040,099} 482,245,254) 552,074,752 
Freight Miles (Tons)......|39,302,209,249 |44,064,923,445 44,725,207,677 49,151,894,469 52,802,070,529 |62,061,069,996 
Gross Traffic Earnings: , 
From Passenger............. $194,060.159| $26,837,256 | $206.790,701| $200,883,911| $212.929,857 | $240,542,876 
From Freight............. .. 485,778.331 530,509,831 502,869.910| 509,690,992] 550,359,054) 636,606,223 
Total, including Miscell..| 733,960,943 807,112,780) 763,306,608) 765,310,419| 822,191,949) 931,385,104 


and equipment per mile during the past five years is 
the most striking feature of this table. It is due 
largely to the fact that the new lines of railroad 
built within that period for the most part run through 
sections of the country which present no extraordi- 
nary engineering difficulties; and in no small degree 
to the wenderful improvements that have been made 
in the manner of constructing railroads—the great 
8 secured by the massing of veritable armies of 
workmen at various points of the road, and the ex- 
traordinary reduction in the cost of the chief articles 
that enter into the construction of such work. 

A comparison of these statistics by the eight grou 
into which the country has been divided shows 
following relative averages for 1887: 


ie 


roups. r mile, mile. r mile, 
New England.......... i 801 320,931 ¥52,613 
Middle Atlantic...... 57.982 57,461 97,043 
Central Northern..... 23,688 24,868 46,536 
South Atlantic......... 19,888 19,911 36,014 
South Central......... 23,739 640 48,809 
South-western. + 23,470 22,594 43,429 
North-western. . 22,368 25,485 48,125 
Pacific.....000++ ~ 30,443 26,881 61,054 


The following statement shows the relative earning 
capacity of the railroads in the several groups dur- 


ing 1887: 
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Taste V.—Mileage, Capitalization, and Cost. 
Miles of P Cost of Miles of 
Fiscal years, | railroad | Capital — Other | Total stock | railroad and | railroad 
pleted, equipment, s 
BOBT yoccses cccesscosves 147,999 | $4,191,562,029 | $4,186,943,116 | $294,682,071 | $8,673,187,216 | $7,799,471,835 | 136,086 
WBE, - resi cccres 133,606 | 3,999,508,508 | 3,882,966, 280,673,814 8,163,148,652 | 7,254,995,223 | 125,147 
3 832} 3 7,842,533,179 | 7,037,627,350| 122,110 
3 666, 7,676,399,054 | 6,924,554,444| 113,173 
3 7,495,471,311 | 5,684,756,045 | 110,414 
2 5,402,088,257 | 4,653,609,297 | 82/147 
4,572,096,491 1178| 71,998 
Taste VI.—Railroad Earnings, Expenses, Interest, and Dividends. 
Fiscal Passenger Freight Total Operating Net Interest Dividend 
years. | earnings. earnings. | earnings. | expenses. | earnings. | payments. | payments, 
1887 ...cccoseseeees| $240,542,876 666,223 | $931,885,154 | $600,249,478 | $331,135,676 | $203,790,352 | $91,573,458 
212,929,857 | 550,359,054 | 822,191,949 | 524,880,334 | 297,311,615 | 189,036. 80,094,138 
200,883,911 690, 765,310,419 |" 498,821,426 488, 187,426,035 77 672,105 
208,300,940 | 502,925,375 | 763,306,608 | 496,792,697 | 266,513,911 | 176,694,302 | 93,244, 
208,837,256 | 539,509,831 | 807,112,780 | 515,525,192 | 291,587. 173,139,064 | 102,052,548 
147,653,003 | 467,748,928 | 613,733,610 | 341,302,945 | 272,430,665 | 107,866,328 77,115,371 
136,120,583 | 361,137,376 | 493,233,529 | 308,475, 185,158,430 | 93,559,573 | 68,039,668 
enue train mileage, passenger and freight traffic, and Passenger Freight Gross Net 
traffic earnings of all the railroads in the United Grou a e. Semon ote aati 
States for six years, 1882-87, inclusive. = = | wey po RR BL F34.801 Peo 195 ge. 758 
Tables V. and VI. show the length, capitalization, | ysjadie Atlantic... 3: 9 13. . 
: ca Middle 596 ; 5,067 
debt and cost of the railroads of the United States at | Central Northern 4509 6479 2,984 
ee ~ recent gees. the ee length of same te Genie, en ie ie 
0 uring such years, and the earnings, ex- | Sout! 7 27 
penses, interest and dividend payments thereof. et iets = aoe Heid 
An examination of the statistics of capitalization | Dorie western~ hye $205. xa86 
and debt (see Table aa shows the following aver- nace, : 
ages per mile of for the past six years: | Whole U. S., 1887..... $1,756 $4,649 $6,861 $2,444 
United States, 1886..... 1,693 4,397 6,570 2,376 
Capital oom Rees ot Cost of sone “ « -1885..... 1,612 4,219 6,265 2,185 
Pe $28,290" T352,699 % During the past six years the relation of pomnger 
1886... 29,925 29,062 54,301 | earnings to freight earnings in the whole country 
29,867 29,453 55,059 | varied but slightly; passenger earnings usually aver- 
064 29,317 55,329 |aging about 26 pee cent. of earnings, while 
rigid a ripe freight earnings have avera about 67 per cent. 
’ 4 og the groups, however, wide differences are 
The steady decrease in the average cost of road | Shown. In New England passenger and freight ap- 


proach nearest to equality, the former being 43.89 
per cent. of the gross, and the latter 50.56 per cent. 

he greatest er agg od is in the North-western States 
and in the Middle States, the proportion for passen- 
ger earnings in the former case being 22.86 per cent. 
of gross as sein 70.33 per cent. for freight earnings, 


while in the Middle States the respective percentages 
of  passen and freight earnings were 25.18 
and 72.36. The following statement shows the - 


relative proportions of passenger, of freight, and of 
miscellaneous earnings to gross traffic earnings in the 
several groups of the United States 


in 1887 : 
Passenger Freight Other 
earnings, earnings. earnings, 
Groups, Percent, Per cent, Per cent. 
50.56 5.55 
72.36 2.46 
er 69.59 6.29 
South Atlantic........... 25 06 65.01 9.93 
South Central... 23.65 70.34 6.01 
South-western..........+ 23.29 69.02 7.69 
North-western........... 22.86 70.83 6.81 
PACHAIC....6000 .0s00ee0r00008 27.88 61.56 11.06 
United States...... +» 25.82 68.38 5.80 


In this connection the following statement of pas- 
senger traffic in the several ups of the country 
for 1887 and of the whole United States for the 
years 1883 to 1887 is instructive : 
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Number of passen- Number car- 

Groups. gerscarried. _ ried one mile. 

New England... 93,483,949 1,482,312,733 

Middle Atlantic... 176,361,73 3,059,957 ,868 

87,292,882 3,027,621,204 

11/315,150 396,245,486 

11,379,600 438,688,840 

18,421,275 923,887,906 

502, 614,419,651 

16,468,905 627,173,022 

United States, 1887.... 428,225,513 10,570,306,710 
"1886... 382,284,972 659,698, 

* = 1885.... 351,427,688 9,133,673,956 

sid & 1884.... 334,570,766 8,778,581,061 

“ 1883... 312,636,641 8,541,309, 674 


An examination and comparison of these figures 
show that in New England the average distance 
travelled by each passenger was less than in any other 

, while the longest trips were made: in the 
Diet weiters States. like manner the rates of 
fare averaged lowest in New England and highest in 
the South-west. This can be best illustrated by the 
following tabular statement showing the average dis- 
tance travelled per passenger and the average rate 
of fare per mile for same in each group in 1887: 


Average Average rate 
distance per seen 
Grow ger. per mile. 
New Pls nd... Ae et A miles, 1.964 cents. 
Middle Atlantic y2 2.092 ~** 
Central Northern ha 2.274 “ 
South Atlantic..... = 2.777 © 
South Central.. a 2421 “ 
South-western ..... § 2.824 
North-western... i 2.692 
« 2.277 “ 


F No better evidence of the constant and 

id growth of the country can be furnished than 
the statistics of the passenger traffic of its railroads. 
By the table of passenger traffic given above it is 
shown that within the short space of five years, from 
1883 to 1887, the number of ngers using the 
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and surface city roads) increased 115,538,872, or from 
312,686,641 to 428,225,513. The rate of increase 
within this period of five years was 37 per cent. If 
an increase of 33% per cent. in every five years were to 
be maintained for fifteen years longer we would have 
in 1902 a passenger traffic of more than 1,014,000,000 
rsons. The following statement shows the steady 
ecline in the average rate of fare per mile in every 
year from 1882 to 1887 (except the latter year, in 
which a slight advance was recorded), and the cor- 
responding ecreases in the average distance per pas- 
senger per mile : 


Average rate 
per passenger Average distance 
r mile, per passenger, 

2.514 cents, 28.89 miles, 
2.422 “ 27.32 “ 
2.356 “ 26.24 “* 
2.198 * 25.99. “ 
2.181.“ 25.27 “ 

eevee 2276 24.68 “ 


The constant decrease in average distance is due 
to the increase in the number of passengers carried, 
which as a country becomes developed will inevitably 
reduce the average length of trip for all passengers. 

While the country has been undergoing the wonder- 
ful and unprecedented material development witnessed 
in the past twenty-two years, the inventive genius of 
the country has been engaged in bringing to perfection 
the details of railroad construction. ‘The result is 
shown in the solidity of railroad superstructure of 
to-day, its massive bridges and viaducts, its wonderful 
tunnels and other t works built to overcome ta- 
ture’s obstructions, in the improved cars and engines 
of to-day, and the consequent increase of comfort in 
railroad travel. It was to be expected, with all those 
forces operating simultaneously, that there would be 
a steady increase of use of the improved facilities, but 
the results have surpassed anticipations. 

Table VIL shows the number of tons of freight 
moved each year, the earnings therefrom, the aggre- 
gate tonnage-mileage, and the average rate per ton 
per mile for all roads, yearly, from 1865 to 1887, in- 
clusive, on the Illinois Central, the Chicago and Alton, 


the Chicago and Rock Island, the Chicago, Burling- 
ton, and Quine, the Chicago and North-western, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroads, with the 


railroads of the United States excluding all elevated | aggregate tons moved annually on the same : 
Taste VIL—Sreight Business of Six Principal Western Railroads since 1865. 
Aggregate A te Aggregate Rate charge 
Year. tonnage moved, of earnings. for each year, | per ton per mile, 
J 

Tons. Dollars. Tons-Miles, Cents. 
1865...... 4,032,166 18,703,805 513,421,459 3.642 
1866........ ieee tS ee. : 803, 19,957,327 576,888,638 3.459 
TBO adedisesy stnscesee capesatod sesese ace 6,303,783 24,389,031 768,171,050 3.175 
Meme yovicssce sonave sactadonsbscoueeed | exces: wer bones seceened 7,064,305 28,198,440 893,856,974 8.151 
1869 8,071,568 31,911,794 1,054,559,835 3.026 
ESE EST a 8,540,579 29,919,958 1,234,678,291 2.423 
1871 9,391,684 80,947,254 1,233,058,058 2,509 
1872... aiiaeed aateedearesnass. coeuseore eeanaie 10,592,414 21,074,669 1,337,038,063 2.324 
1873 11,958,467 37,629,776 1,719,496,690 2.188 
a ire Lsletanbosied ectacerseriigale shone 12,637,729 ,004, 1,851,645,825 2.160 
MIIEA lgusawes sacedesscoeniibitas bdeids sesvenses sectg soacie's 12,662,768 87,699,553 1,904,937 ,377 1.979 
1876 .... Baseaetes wen —-:13,488,204 37,449,705 1,994,712,255 1.877 
01 SCE RT 13,364,721 36,799,051 2,211,021,475 1.664 
. 15,705,226 41,666,157 2,822,885,886 1.476 
18,807,123 44,410,617 38,470,822,877 1.279 
24,212,307 57,551,693 4,167 ,610,830 1.389 
27,076,047 63,007,765 4,498,641,431 1,405 
29,851,868 68,792,350 5,040,239,952 1.364 
31,663,979 75,565,194 5,768,109,279 1.310 
32,573,518 74,355,296 6,093, 282,749 1.220 
34,348,684 75,307,684 6,500,185,261 1.158 
35,690,547 75,667 ,342 6,806,148,918 1,111 
eseven 40,276,909 78,890,235 7,776,436,486 1,014 
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Table VITI. shows the a te number of tons of | Lake Shore, the Mich Central, the Boston and 
freight moved, the ag te fre ght earnings and the| Albany, the New: Yor Lake Tri, ‘and Wester 

te tonnage-nii yearly, from to , | Railroads, with average on 
fecesive: ~ ae Pani, tn Pittsburg, Fort! all the roads : it? ei 
Wayne, and Chicago, the New York Central, the 


Taste VIII.—Freight Business of Seven Principal Eastern Railroads since 1865. 


Aggregate Aggregate Aggregate Rate-charge 
Year. tonnage moved. | of earnings. | for each year. | per ton per mile. 
Tons. Dollars, Tons-Miles, Cents. 
11,151,700 47,832,803 1,649,316,859 2.900 
14,049,602 61,876,744 2,044,416,231 2.503 
15,594,454 62,074,335 2,258,216,174 2.305 
17,468,693 54,189,263 2,541,578,620 2.132 
056,154 58,826,156 3,159,832,219 1.860 
21,456,135 \| 58,782,642 3/685,824,803 1.593 
098, 64,168,533 4,340,131,068 1.478 
28,634,347 76,469,165 5,081,263,127 1.504 
$2,817,277 100,099 5,762,082,72¢ 1.476 
$2,899,152 73,320,227 5,879,662,649 
956,655 68,919,790 5,935,242 897 1,161 
36,166,865 66,395,282 6,739,527 502 
86,133,676 509,865 997 523 971 
39,124,614 70,581,816 855,222,593 898 e 
‘585, 73,383,367 9,594'719,603 706 
53,937,403 88,792,026 10,313,056,759 869 
62,616,114 88,210,592 11,560,001 ,888 .763 
64,948,002 84,606,002 11,191,066, 104 -76L 
66,695,608 93,913,066 11,326,271,886 825 
64,397,566 79,401,737 10,719,521,818 .740 
66,521,153 72,138,792 ,331,309, 636 
74,517,207 84,761,134 11,915,435,513 711 
BGT shdecsase seesvvos nisuphuadl dhegesnedibeteain oacesneeenen 84,754,598 97,357,011 13,543,351,451 718 


Table IX, shows the number of locomotive-engines, | cars in the United States for the years 1877-87, in- 
passenger-, baggage-, mail- and express-, and freight-! clusive : 


Taste IX.—Rolling Stock of Railroads in the United States. 


Revenue cars, 
Locomotive 
’ 

Passenger. ps prin bss Freight. Total. 
1877 soaese 15,911 12,053 3,854 $92,175 408,082 
1878 veceuense sosene 16,445 11,688 4,413 423,013 439,109 
1879 ataedagnee counee 17,084 » 12,009 4,519 480,190 496,718 
1880... moods one oeocoswasastorenecesd ¢ 17,949 12,789 4,786 539,255 556,930 
1881... sbowes aos 20,116 14,548 4,976 648,295 667,819 
1882.....0.26 eaenes on 22,114 15,551 5,566 730,451 751,568 
BBG vests cdivicnen. vo cvrcevicsvendnaecsininenebs 23,623 16,889 5,848 778,663 1,400 
1884 24,587 17,308 5,911 798,399 821,613 
1885 gaseee 25,937 7,290 6,044 7 805,519 8 
IUGR eciniacowees esoeik basen edsiaoos 26,415 19,252 6,325 845,914 871,491 
1 27,850 2 6,582 y b 


Table X. shows the number of miles of steel|the total track in the United S for th 
sails and loom rolls; aloo the postauhage of steak wats vol 0004 ineteria z ee ae 


TABLE X.—Steel and Iron Rails in the United Statea. 


Miles Miles Per cent, 
Year, stec! rails, iron rails, Total miles. | steel of total. 
BIND 9; dak enasevctiocusasbeocebed Wtoviscpenesenedienee $3,680 81,967 115,647 29.1 
ret an 49,063 $1,473 130,536 37.5 
66,691 74,269 140,960 47.3 
78,491 70,692 149,183 52.7 
i 254 156,497 57.6 
98,102 62,495 e 597 61.0 
105,724 62,324 168,048 62.9 
128,959 y 189,347 68.1 
. — 
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During the six years in which full statistics of pas- 
senger and freight traffic of all the railroeds in the 
United States have been compiled the increase in 
freight business has kept pace and in some years has 
largely exceeded the increase in passenger movement. 
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mile on all the 
shown for the six years from 1882 to 1887 inclusive : 


TapL_e XIl.—Freight Movement. 


Freight Average haul Average 
rate ton 
Years. Freight moved. movement, per ton, pod ah 
Tons. Miles. Miles. Cents. 
360,490,375 39,302,209,249 109.02 1.236 
453, 44,064,923,445 110.04 1.236 
$99,074,749 44,725,207 677 112.07 1.124 
040 49,151,894,469 112.46 1.057 
482,245,254 52,802,070,529 109.49 1.042 
552,074,752 62,061,069,996 108.79 1.063 
As these figures show there was an increase in num-| Years. Tons. Years. Tons. 
ber of tons of freight moved in 1887 over 1882 of toa aoe — yo 
191,584,377 or 53.14 per cent., against an increase In 1875 iy § 1883 1398748 
number of ngers carried of 139,194,730 or 48.16 1876 412.461 1884 1:119,291 
r cent. In the aggregate movement of each the 1877 432,169 1885 1,079,400 « 
‘ollowing showing is made: Number of passengers 1878 559,795 1886 1,768,920 
carried one mile in 1882, 7,483,059,934; - 1887, come oe 1887 
10,570,306,710 ; increase, 3,087,246,776, or 41.25 per p 
cent. Number of tons of freight moved one mile in Total tons of rails, 14,697,171. 


1882, 39,302,209,249; in 1887, 62,061,069,996; in- 
crease, 22,758,860,747 tons or 57.90 per cent. 

These enormous increases were directly the result 
of the rapid extension of the railroad system of the 
country which opened up to settlement and commerce 
infmense tracts of land whose products were previously 
comparatively valueless through their inaccessibility to 
the markets of the country. 

_ The remarkably mee and steady decline of freight 
rates is shown in Table XIL., and more fully in VIL. 
and VIIL The jast two show that east of Chicago 
freight rates have declined from 2.9 cents per ton 

r mile in 1865 to 0.718 cent in 1887; while west of 

hicago the decline has been from 3.642 cents in 
1865 to 1.014 cents in 1887. Unquesti these 
results could not have been attained otherwise than 
a the many improvements in construction methods 

ready mentioned. 

Rails.—One of the most im nt items that 
enters into the cost of a railroad is the rails used. 
The style of rails used on the first lines built in the 
country have already been described and reterence has 
been made already to the gradual substitution of 
heavy rails, which, after 1850, came into general use. 
The first T rails rolled in this country were rolled in 
October, 1845, at the Montour rolling-mill, Danville, 
Pa., which was. built in that year. The invention of 
the Bessemer steel process dates from 1855. The first 
steel rails used in this country were imported from 
England by the Pennsylvania Railroad. The first. ex- 
perimental rails rolled in this country were made at 
the North Chicago rolling-mill from steel made at 
Wyandotte, Mich., on May 24, 1865. It was not 
uutil August, 1867, that the making of Bessemer rails 
was fairly established in this country. In that year 
there were produced 2550 tons of steel rails. The 


superiority of steel rails over iron rails was ——— 
opti 


established, but for a long time their general on 
was retarded by the great cost of their manufacture. 
But within the past fifteen years the price has fallen 
from $120 to $30, and the result is shown in the rapid 
substitution of steel rails for iron as set forth in Tuble 
VILL. The production each year from 1867 to 1887, 
inclusive, is shown in the following statement : 


Years. Tons, Years. Tons, 
1867 2,550 1870 34,000 
1868 7,225 1871 38,250 
1869 9,650 1872 94,070 


An interesting and instructive record of the com- 
parative productiveness as investments of the 
capital, and bonded indebtedness of American rail- 
roads is presented in the edition of Poor's Manual 
of Railroads for 1888. It shows the average rate 
per cent. of all dividend and interest payments during 
the six years upon the capital stocks 
and bonded debts of the rail and is arrived at by 
dividing the total amount of stocks and bonds at the 
end of each year into the total amount of dividends 
and interest paid within that year. It is embodi 
in the following statement of percentages : 


On debt. General 
Years. On bonds. (ine. bonds). Dividends. A 
4.55 2.18 340 
4.53 2.04 3.26 
4.62 2.02 3.36 
451 2.48 8.52 
4.59 2.75 3.68 
4.40 2.91 8.65 


These averages show clearly the fluctuating prosper- 
ity of railroads. In view of this showing for the past 
six years it is fair to assume that from the close of the 
civil war to the present time the average return on 
bonds per annum has been 5 per cent. and on stocks 
fully 3 per cent. 

*s Manual of Railroads for 1888 gives also 
an ieteeesting comparison of the respective produc- 
tiveness in the two years 1882 and 1886 of Ameri- 
ean railroad stocks and bonds. It shows that in 1882 
on a total Oi stra Hee bead et a dividends 

ting $101,967, were paid, the average rate 
of which per annum equalled 2.93 per cent. of the 
total, while on the remaining $1,805,170,387, or 
51.89 per cent. of the total, no dividends were paid. 
Upon this basis the average rate of dividends paid 
pe ec f gency stocks was 6.10 per cent. 

n the showing 18 not quite s0 encouraging ; 
for while the total amount of share capital increased 
$522;,403,252, the amount of uctive cepital in- 
ereased less ‘than $2,000,000, or to $1,675,669,744 
(41.88 per cent. of the total), while unproductive 
capital increased more than $520,000,000, rising to 
$2,325,694,754, or 58.12 per cent. of the total. For this 
reason — total amount paid in dividends averaged in 


1886 on ly 2 per cent. on the total amount of capital 
outstanding and 4.78 per cent. on the productive cap- 
ital. (J. P. M.) 
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RALE, Sepasrtan (1657-1724), Jesuit. missionary, 
was born in Franche-Comté, and entered the Jesuit 
order at an early age. After holding a professorship 
at Nimes he was sent to Canada in 1689, and stationed 
first among the Abenakis. In 1692 he set out for Ill- 
inois, but spent the winter at Mackinac on the way. 
In 1694 he returned to the Abenakis and henceforth 
had his residence at N ning ea on the Kennebec. 
When the Indians resumed hostilities against the New 
England settlers, the latter blamed Rale for inciting 
them and set a price on his head. In 1705 they at- 
tacked — popes eee the orig b in 1722 

ndered the vi , and in 1724 they again 
pro hiven it, and killed Rale at the foot of the cross. 
The Dictionary of the Abenaki Language, which he 
had compiled, was preserved in Harvard College and 
pablished by Dr. John Pickering in 1833. In the 
same year a monument to 


Rale’s memory was erected 
at Norrid Fae 

RALEIGH, the capital of North Carolina, and 

-seat of Wake co., is on the Neuse River, in 35° 
47’ N. lat. and 78° 48’ W. long., and 133 miles N. N. 
W. of Witmington. Tt has now three railroads. At 
its centre is Union square, containing the handsome 
ite State-house, which cost over $500,000. From 
square radiate the four principal streets, each 99 
feet wide. The other State buildings are institutions 
for the deaf — the blind ne insane, the 
jitentiary, a ical museum, and the governor's 
yakacadds there are also a U.S. government building, 
a county court-house, a normal school and other schools. 
Raleigh has iron-foundries, car-shops, machine-shops, 
and manufactories of agricultural implements, rtiny, e 
and clothing. It was settled in 1792, and in 1880 
9265 inhabitants. 

RALSTON, Writtam Ratston SHeppen, an Eng- 
lish writer and lecturer on Russian subjects, was born in 
1828, and was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
graduating in 1850. In 1853 he was appointed assist- 
ant librarian in the British Museum, continued 
there until 1875. His publications include Kriloff and 
His (1869) oa of the Russian le 
OST2) 5 Russian Folk (1873); Early History of 

ussua (1874). 

RAMBAUD, Atrrep Nicoras, a French historian 
was born at Besancon, July 2, 1842. He was edu 
at the Upper Normal School, graduating in 1864, and 
receiving the degree of doctor of letters in 1870. He 
had spent some time in Russia in literary pursuits. 
Tn 1871 he was made professor of history at Caen, in 
1875 at Nancy, and in 1879 was called by Jules Ferry, 
then minister of a instruction, to be his secretary. 
In 1882 Rambaud became professor of history at Paris. 
His principal works are La Domination frangaise en 

, 1793-1804 (1873); L Allemagne sous Na- 

poléon L, 1804-11 (1874); La Russie pique (1876), 
a study of the songs o Russia; and Histoire de 

Russie (1878). The last two, written in a popu- 

lar style, are excellent omeey nena of Russian 

and history, and have been translated into 


_—- 

“RAMSAY, Sm Anprew Cromer, Scotch geolo- 
gist, was born in 1814, and educated at Glasgow Uni- 
versity. He was appointed on the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain in 1841, and was made Director of it 
in 1845. He was appointed professor of geology at 
Universit: ee in 1848, lecturer on geology in 
the Royal School of Mines in 1851. He me a 
member of the Royal Society in 1849, and received 
various marks of honor from universities and learned 
societies, American as well as Kuropean. In 1872 he 
was made director-general of the Geological Survey of 
the United Kingdom. He was president of the Brit- 
ish Association in 1880. In the next year when he 
retired from his public offices the value of his services 
was acknowledged by granting him the honor of knight- 

Among his publications have been Geology of 
Arran ; Geology of North Wales (1858); Old Glaciers 


é1l 


of North Wales and Switzerland (1860) ; -Physical 
Geology and Geography of Great Britain (1878). 

RAMSAY, Epwarp BANNERMAN (1793-1872), a 
Scotch clergyman, commonly known as Dean Ramsay, 
was born at Balma, in Kincardineshire, Jan. 31, 1793. 
He graduated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
was ordained in the Church of England. After hold- 
ing a curacy in Somersetshire for some years, he be- 
came minister of St. John’s Church, Edinburgh, and 
in 1841 was made dean. Already noted in the Scottish 
capital for his genial conversation and benevolent char- 
acter, he gained in his old age wider aperenstn by 
his Reminiscences of Scottish Infe and Character (2 
series, 1857-61). e also published Dhvversities of 
Christian Character (1858); The Christian Life 
phen Pulpit Table-Talle (1868); and a Memoir of 
Dr. Thomas Chalmers (1867). 

RAMIE. See Fisre. 

RANDALL, Samuet Jackson, Democratic leader, 
was born at Philadelphia, Oct. 10, 1828. He receiv 
an academic education and engaged in business in his 
native city. For four years he was a member of the 
city councils, and in 1858 was elected to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Senate. In 1862 he was elected to Con- 
gress as a Democrat, and he has served continuously 
since that time, being sometimes elected without op- 
position. When in 1875 the Democratic party for 
the first time after the civil war obtained a majority in 
the House of Representatives, ael ©. Kerr was 
chosen speaker, and on his death in 1876 Mr. Randall 
became his successor. As such he used his influence 
in guiding the House through the dangerous crisis pro- 
duced by the uncertainty of the Presidential election 
in that year. He favored the formation of an electoral 
commission to decide the points in dispute, and was 
successful in having its judgment accepted by the 
House. His ability as Speaker gave him prominence 
also as a candidate for the Democratic nomination to 
the Presidency in more than one National Convention. 
He continued to be Speaker until 1881, when the 
House in under the control of the Republi- 
cans. Financial questions have always received his 
especial attention. In 1883 the Democrats were again 
in power, but they chose Mr. John G. Carlisle speaker. 
The change of leaders indicated the progress of the 

y in the direction of tariff reduction. Mr. Randall 
as always advocated a tariff for revenue with inci- 
dental protection. Mr. Carlisle represents the tendenc 
towards a tariff for revenue only. Mr. Randall's abil- 
ity as leader was still acknowledged so far that he was 
made chairman of the important committee on appro- 
priations. In the closing hours of the 48th Congress, 
on March 4, 1885, his force of character and parlia- 
mentary skill enabled him to secure the placing of 
Gen. U.S. Grant's name on the retired list of the 
army. In the summer of 1888 he performed a sim- 
ilar act in having the rank of general restored in 
order that the dying soldier, P. H. Sheridan, might 
be promoted to it. After Pres. Cleveland’s elec- 
tion, towards which Mr. Randall had contributed, he 
seemed to have the favor of the administration. When 
the increasing surplus in the U. 8. treasury demanded 
legislative action he prepared a bill for moderate re- 
duction in the tariff, and the removal to a great extent 
of the internal revenue system. Mr. Cleveland, how- 
ever, steadily urged his party toward the single object 
of tariff reduction, and Mr. Randall became isolated. 
The number of Protection Democrats in the House 
was reduced to a handful, and Mr. Randall was silenced 
in the party councils. Worn out with labor, he was 
attacked with sudden illness in August, 1888, and com- 
lied to retire to recruit his strength. Yet such was 
is hold on his own district that amid the heat of a 
Presidential campaign there was no opposition from 
either party to his re-election. (J. P. L.) 

RANDOLPH. Of the Virginians of this name the 
most famous, John Randolph of Roanoke (1773- 
13833), is sketched in the ENcycLop@pDIA BRITANNICA. 
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Peyton Ranpowrn (1723-1775) graduated at Wil- 
liam and peo College, and having studied law at the 
Temple, London, was made king's —— in 
1748. His sympathies were with the people during 
the conflict which soon arose with the British govern- 
ment. Inthe House of Burgesses in 1764 he drew up 
the address in opposition to the Stamp Act. When 
elected speaker of the House he resigned the office he 
held from the king, lest it should interfere with his 
duty to the peo fe But his brother John (1728- 
1784) was of a different mind and readily accepted the 
place. Peyton was chairman of the patriots’ commit- 
tee of correspondence in 1773, and when the first 
Continental Congress assembled in Philadelphia in 
September, 1774, was chosen its president. In every 
movementin Virginia for the rights of the people he 
was foremost. While attending Congress in Phila- 
delphia, he died of apoplexy, Oct. 22, 1775. 

His nephew, EpmunpD NDOUPH (1753-1813), 
suffered for his patriotism by being disinherited by his 
loyalist father, who suffered in turn for his loyalty b 
being compelled to seek refuge in England. mund, 
however, succeeded his father as attorney-general, was 
delegate to Con , 1779-82, and governorof Virginia, 
1786-88. While holding this office he took part in 
framing the Constitution of the United States, though 
the draft which he had originally prepared was not 
accepted by the convention. CONSTITUTION 
or THE UNITED tes.) He refused to sign the 
Constitution when: completed, but wi its ratifi- 
cation in the Virginia Convention. He had been 
one of Washington's aides during the Revolutionary 
war, and in 1789 was appointed by him attorney- 

eneral of the United States. When Jefferson retired 
rom the cabinet in 1794, Randolph, who had also 
countenanced Genet’s projects, was appointed secretary 
of state, but in the next year he was compelled to re- 
tire in consequence of charges based on a letter from 
the French minister Fauchet, which was intercepted, 
translated, and published by the British. Randolph’s 
Vindication (1795) did not suffice to restore his repu- 
tation. He died in Frederick county, Va., Sept. 12, 
1813. Wirtinhis British Spy gives a sketch of his 
person and services, and Moncure D. Conway, in his 
Omitted Chapters of History Disclosed in the Life and 
Pupers of E’mund Randolph (1888), makes a_strong 
effort to retrieve and_ restore his reputation. In this 
work the original of Fauchet’s letter was published for 
the first time. 

Tuomas MANN RANDOLPH (1770-1828) was a son- 
in-law of Pres. Jefferson, served in Congress dur- 
ing his administration, and was colonel in the war of 
1812-15. In 1819 he was elected governor of Virginia. 
He died at Montivello, June 20, 1828. 

His son, Georce Wyrue RANvo.pn (1820-1867). 
was educated at the University of Virginia and entered 
the U. 8. navy, but was afterw a lawyer at Rich- 
mond. He was a brigadier-general in the Confederate 
army, and in March, 1862, was made secretary of war 
in the Confederate ot ges. In 1863 he went to 
France as agent of the treasury. After the war he 
or and died in Albemarle eo., Va., April 4, 

867. 

RANGABE, ALExanper Rizos, a Greek poet and 
statesman, was born at Constantinople in 1810, of a 
distinguished Fanariote family. His father was noted 
as a poet and had translated into modern Greek the 
JEneid and some French dramas, and also published 
an able work on the geography and history of Greece. 
The son was educated in the military school at Munich 
and at the end of 1829 went to Greece, where he 
served in the artillery. In 1832 he was appointed toa 
positior. in the department of public instruction. In 
1841 he was made director of the royal press and in 
1842 he was employed in the department of the inte- 
rior. In 1845 he was made professor of archeology in 
the University of Athens, and founded and edited 
some literary and political journals. He was minister 


RANGABE—RANKE. 


of foreign affairs, 1855-59, and in 1867 he was sent as 
cslaister $0 Pvunee, Teed ap; ant Gesle Aemudice 
minister to s ermany. a 
Borla Cousvo in 1818, Ballon ment he atten a 

rlin Con in as 
published a number of dramas reliting to various 
epochs of Greek history, and translations from the 
ancient tragedians and Plu as well as ma 
Dante, Goethe, Shakespeare, m 
writers. He has also published in French a History of 
Modern Greek: Literature (1877). 

RANKE, Leopotp von (1795-1886), the distin- 
geneed German historian, was_born Dee. 21, 1795, at 

iehe, in y. He received his univer- 
sity training at Leipsic, where he studied Thucydides 
under Hermann and was attracted by the labors of 


Niebuhr and Savigny. In 1818 he became an instruc- 


tor in the gymnasium at Frankfort, and in 1825 he 
was called to the University of Berlin as professor 
extraordinary of history. He was raised to the pro- 


fessorship in 1834. He had already entered the wider 
field in which he won enduring fame, and had pub- 
lished one volume of a History of the Romance and 
German Nations (1824). He declared his design to 
show the fundamental unity of modern European 
civilization, while yet tracing the mixture of the Ro- 
mance and German elements. This volume covered 
the period of the Italian wars from 1494 to 1435. His 
original plan was then so far modified that the histories 
of the different states were treated independently. In 
an appendix to his first volume he had given a critical 
estimate of the authorities for the and had - 
inted out the importance of careful examination of 
iplomatic documents. The thorough sifting of* 
statements previously accepted and the elucidation of 
what had remained obscure were the features of the 
new method to which he remained faithful through 
life. The government of Prussia gave him aid in 
earrying out his views and authorized him to make re- 
searches in Vienna, Venice, Florence, and Rome. The 
first instalment of his new series spent in 1827, 
giving the history of the Turks and Spain in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries: His attention to 
the main work was varied with monographs on Servian 
and Venetian history and lectures on Italian poetry. 
Fora few Ranke was i with Savigny in 
editing a historical megueine but from 1836 ta 
voted himself to origina work. His labors on the 
history of the papacy, Die Rémische Papste ; ihre 
Kirche und thr Staat G3 vols., 1834-37), gave him fame 
not merely in Germany but throughout Europe. 
Though not his best work it has been most widely 
circulated. It reached its eighth edition in 1885, and 
had in the meantime been translated into English by 
Miss Austin (1840) and into other languages. Its 
effect was to reveal to Protestant Christendom the true 
character and extent of what Ranke named the 
Counter-Reformation. _ This effect is graphically pre- 
sented in Macaulay's admirable review. 

In his subsequent works the historian turned from 
the South of Europe, dominated by Catholicism, to 
the North, where the Reformation had prevailed. His 
work here was even more important, though 
widely appreciated. First came Germany, treated in 
his Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der formation 
(6 vols., 1839-47), and then more particularly Prussia 
in the Preussische Geschichte (3 vols., 1847-48 ; subse- 
quently enlarged, 1871-74). Ranke had been appointed 
historiographer of Prussia in 1841, and he amply re- 
paid the favor which he had ever received from its 
royal family. Still —— plan of giving elabo- 
rate histories of the several European states, he next 
published the history of France (5 vols., 1852-61), 
and that of England (6 vols., 1859-67; afterw 
extended to 9 vols., 1877-79). He was allowed to 
retire from duty as profemner in 1871, and immediately 
set about a thorough revision of his works, a collected 


edition of which had appeared in 48 vol- 
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umes (1867). But the learned and vigorous old man 
was not content with this recast of modern history ; 
at the of eighty he boldly essayed to tell in his own 
shercagkly aiontthe way the history of the world from 
the dawn of civilization. He lived to complete twelve 
volumes of his Welfgeschichte, bringing the narrative 
down to the Middle Ages. ‘This wondertul work 
shows no diminution of his intellectual force. 

The celebration of various events in academic career 

ve opportunity for the government and others to 

tow on him marks of houor. In March, 1865, he 
was raised to knighthood ; in September, 1867, he was 
made chancellor of the order pour le mérite ; in Feb- 
ruary, 1882, he was made a privy councillor with the 
title Excellency; in 1885 his ninetieth birthday was 
celebrated amid general rejoicings, and the aged Em- 
peror Wilhelm gave the special mark of his esteem by 
calling upon his illustrious subject.. The historian re- 
Ged lis pen and labored till within a few days of his 
death, which occurred on May, 1886. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Ranke edited 
the (% dence of Frederick William IV. with 
C ier Bunsen (1873), and the Memoirs of Count 
Von Hardenberg (1876-77), and published several 
treatises on important epochs in German history and 
avolume of Biographical Studies (1877). The full 
ist of his works is marvellous, even when his prolonged 
studious life is duly considered. He abstained from 
controversy and contented himself with silent correc- 
tion of proved error. He refused to fritter away his 
time in correspondence, though he occasionally indulged 
in agreeable relaxation in society. Of the utmost 
importance was his example of patient, indefatigable 
investigation as the essential preliminary of genuine 
history. He was successful in attracting to this de- 
partment the best minds among those who waited 
upon his instructions. Nor pay 5 influence in this 
regard confined to Berlin or even to Germany, Re- 
cent historians in Mngland and France have evidently 
been benefited by his guidance. In his earlier works, 
since his conclusions were often at variance with those 
of his predecessors who had not access to the same 
wealth of documentary evidence. he often felt obliged 


to fortify his statements by copious citations from | 


original sources. In his later works such authorities 
were weighed more carefully, and somewhat more 
scope was given to the historic imagination which he 
had formerly studiously repressed. He avoided as a 
e the generalizations characteristic of French 

ns, though his writings exhibit a vivacity be- 
yond the usual reach of the German mind. He takes 
rank in the highest class of German historians, though 
aged through the ape limits of his method 

e has not attained the yet higher place of the univer- 
sally acknowledged masters of historic art. (J. P. L.) 

SOM, Marr Warraker, general and senator, 
was born in Warren co., N. ©., Oct. 8, 1826. He gradu- 
ated at the University of North Carolina in 1847, and 
was then admitted to the bar. From 1852 to 1855 
he was State attorney-general and_in 1858 he was 
elected to the State Legislature. He attended the 
Confederate Congress at Montgomery, Ala., in 1861, 
and soon after entered the Confederate army as 
lieutenant-colonel. He served throughout the war 
and attained the rank of major-general. He was 
elected to the U. S. Senate in 1872, and has since 
been twice re-elected. - 

RANSOM, Tuomas Epwarp GREENFIELD (1834— 
1864), one of the bravest generals in the American civil 
war, was born Nov. 29, 1834, at Norwich, Vt. He was 
educated in that city at the mili institute, con- 
ducted by his father, Col. Truman B. Ransom, who 
was killed in the Mexican war. The son afterwards 
went to Illinois and e a civil engineer and real 
estate agent. On the outbreak of the war he raised 
a ery of volunteers and was appointed major 
of the 11th Illinois Regiment. After gallant service 
in Missouri he was engaged in the capture of Torts 


Henry and Donelson. Though wounded at the latter, 
he took part in the battle of Shiloh six weeks later. 
In June, 1862, Gen. McClernand appointed him chief 
of his staff and inspector-general of the Army of the 
Tennessee. He was appointed brigadier-general in 
November, 1862, and his services in Mississippi in the 
next year called forth high commendations. In his 
Personal Memoirs Gen. Grant speaks of Ransom as 
a ** most gallant and intelligent volunteer officer,’ and 
says’ that after the siege of Vicksburg hep was well 
qualified to Command a corps. Ransom was in Banks’ 
Red River campaign, and for a time had command of 
McClernand’s corps. He was again wounded at Sabine 
Cross-Roads in April, 1864, but he recovered in time 
to lead a division in the campaign against Atlanta. 
Here he succeeded to the command of the 17th 
corps. His ardor led him. to overtask his body, en- 
feebled by illness, and he died at Rome, Ga., Oct. 29, 
1864. Throughout his brief career he was distin- 
guished not only for military ability and energy but for 
the highest Christian character. 

RANUNCULUS, a genus of plants, comprising the 
well-known Buttercup or Crowfoot. The natural or- 
der anunculacee consists of plants having a separate 
ealyx and corolla, the petals usually numerous, hypog- 
ynous, with numerous stamens, and the pistils all 
distinct and unconnected. Ranunculus has the petals 
imbricated in the bud, not valvate as in Anemone, and 
is well characterized by the solitary erect seed and a 
scale or pore inside the petal at the base. Represent- 
atives of the genus are found over the cooler parts of 
Europe, Asia, and America and in the mountainous 
parts of warmer latitudes, about one-third existing 

either as natives or in- 
“troduced species in the 
United States. In moun- 
tainous regions the flow- 
ers of some species are 
larger than the common 
field-buttercup, while the 
lants are much dimin- 
ished in_ size, as most 
Arctic plants are. The 
name *‘Crowfoot’’ is 
) derived from Ranunculus 
Asiaticus, which has a 
cluster of small black 
roots not unlike the foot 
of a crow. As often 
happens in such eases, 
the name has crept over 
the whole genus, embrac- 
ing those with fibrous 
and bulbous roots as well 
as those of the original crowfoot style. Inthe United 
States ‘‘ Crowfoot”’ is not often used asa common 
appellation, ‘* Buttereup’’ having gained the popular 
appreciation. The origin of thiscommon name is un- 
certain, but perhaps the butter-colored flower-cup may 
have been quite sufficient to suggestthe name. The 
generic name, Ranunculus, denotes alittle frog or tad- 
pole, the connection between the two not being appar- 
ent, except that this plant, like many others, is found 
in marshy places. 

Two of the leading Buttercups of Europe have 
flourished by introduction to the New World. In the 
New England States Ranunculus acris has found itself 
completely at home, and is one of the worst weeds the 
farmer has to contend with. Farther south, Ranun- 
culus bulbosus is the prevailing Buttercup. 2. repens 
is occasionally found. R. tus, named from its 
excessive acrid qualities, as its specific name implies, 
the ‘‘ Cursed Buttercup” or ‘‘ Crowfoot,’’ is found 
only abundantly along water-courses. 

he acrid property is a strong characteristic of the 
genus. Before cantharides was introduced it was in 
eneral use for raising blisters. Cattle feeding on the 
Gaver get sore mouths and often ulcerated intestines. 


Ranuuculus, 
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In the hands of careful practitioners the various species 
still serve useful purposes in medicine, In ure- 
lands they cause great loss to the agriculturist from the 
amount of ground lost by their occupa’ ‘The plant 
loses much of its acridity by drying, so that it is not.as 
objectionable in hayfields as in pastures. It is easily 
destroyed by ploughing up the pasture-ground and 


putting it for a seasun in corn or potatoes. Most of 
the kinds growing wholly in water are free from 
acridity. . aquatilis is a favorite food of cattle in 


Europe, and they thrive on it. Like most plants of 
this acrid character, the bitter property is removed by 
boiling: when cooked many species are eaten as 
greens in the Old World. None of the truly indige- 
nous specimens haye obtruded_ themselves on the no- 
tice of the agriculturist in the United States. In Cal- 
ifornia, 22. Californicis, a species having some affinity 
to the 2. acris of Europe, is very abundant in the 
Coast ranges, so much so that the low grassy hills are 
often yellow with the shining flowers in early on : 
T. M. 

RAPHALL, Morrts Jacos (1798-1868), a Jewish 
rabbi, was born at Stockholm, Sweden, in September, 
1798. He was educated at a Jewish college in Copen- 
hagen, and in 1812 went to England for further study. 
After a Continental tour he spent three years at the 
University of Giessen, and in 1825 settled in England. 
In 1832 he began to deliver in London lectures on the 
Post-Biblical history of the Jews, and in 1834 he estab- 
lished the Hebrew Review, in which he published 
translations from the works of Maimonides and other 
celebrated rabbis as well as original poems and 
sketches, In 1840 he visited Syria on ‘a mission to 
the Jews, and in 1841 he was called to be rabbi of a 
synagogue at Birmingham. He was prominent in va- 
rious movements for the advancement of his race. In 
1849 he was called to New York to be pastor of the 
congregation B'nai Jeshurun, and here me noted 
for his oratorical ability. He died June 23, 1868. 
His most noted work is the Post-Biblical Ilistory of 
the Jews (2 vols., 1856). He also published some de- 
votional treatises. 

RAPP, Georar (1770-1847), the founder of the 
Communistic religious sect of’ Harmonists, was a na- 
tive of Wiirtemberg, Germany, born in 1770. While 
still a youth he believed that he had experienced a 
divine call and was charged with the restoration of the 
Christian religion to its pristine purity. He did not 
long confine his efforts to spiritual instruction, but 
formed a plan of a community to be modelled on the 
system of the primitive church, all goods to be the 
common property of the association. In the realiza- 
tion of this project he found himself so hampered by 
state interference in Germany that he resolved to 
emigrate to America, where he ho to be able to 
wey out his plans without official opposition. He 
reached this country in 1803, accompanied by a band 
of believers in his a. social, and political views, 
and in 1805 founded the town of Harmony, on Cone- 
quenessing Creek, Butler county, Pa., where the 
community otgnged successfully in agriculture and 
manufacture. In 1815 they removed to anew location 
on the Wabash River, Ind., where a tract of 27,000 
acres was obtained, and a settlement started under the 
name of New Harmony. Here the Harmonists be- 
came involved in pecuniary difficulties, and in_1824 
sold this land and improvements to Robert Owen, 
who wished to try a socialistic experiment on a differ- 
ent plan. Rapp and his followers returned to Penn- 
sylvania, and founded towns called Economy and 
Harmony, in Beayer county, on the banks of the 
Allegheny, 17 miles northwest of Pittsburg. Rapp 
died here on August 7, 1847, but the community is 
still in existence. It owns 3500 acres of land, and in 
addition to agriculture is engaged in silk, woollen, and 
cotton manufacture. The industry and morality of 
the members of the community have gained it general 
esteem, and it stands as onc of the few communistic 
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experiments that have had any measure of success, 
(See Communism.) ©. M.) 
RASPAIL, Frangots Vincent (1794-1878), a 
French scientist and revolutionary — was 
at Carpentras in the department of Vaucluse, France, 
Jan. 29, 1794, and attained the chair of philosophy in 
the college of his native place. He was to pro- 
nounce the oration there on the anniversary of the 
battle of Austerlitz, and this, on being submitted to 
Napoleon, elicited the remark: ‘* Surveillez ce jeune 
homme, il ira loin.’ In 1815 he hailed with joy the 
return of the Emperor and composed a song which 
was sung with enthusiasm everywhere. Removing 
to Paris in 1816 he took padi all the plots of the 
Restoration-period. In the Revolution of July,1830, he 
was age wounded. Later he was instrumental in 
founding the club of ‘The Friends of the People,” 
and wrote a number of fugitive pieces against the 
July government, for which he suffered an imprison- 
went of 15 months. On the compulsory dissolution 
of “The Friends of the People’’ in 1832, he took 
rt in founding ‘*The a of the ee ot 
isgusted 


” 


an.”’ For a time he studied law, but, 
with its dry details, he turned from it and gave himself 
with enthusiasm to the natural sciences. His scientific 


writings of earlier prety were ees = ag 
microscopic chemistry and to vegetable physio ‘. 
Beside general treatises he published Histoire Natur- 
elle del Insect de Gale (Paris, 1834). 

On the outbreak of the riots of April, 1834, he was 
again made prisoner, but being rel after a short 
captivity he founded a revolutionary daily paper, Le 
Reformateur, which lived about a year. pail now 
devoted himself with redoubled zeal to science, and ma- 
tured his camphor-system of medicine, proclaiming 
camphor as a specific against the germs of all, or most, 
zymotic diseases, is theory was set forth in his 

listoire Naturelle dela Santé et dela Maladie (3 vols. 
1839-46) and in several medical annuals which ha 
extensive sale. On Feb, 24, 1848, at the head of a riot- 
ous mob, he stormed his way into the council chamber 
of the Provisional Government in the [H6tel de Ville, 
and compelled this body to proclaim the Republic. 
On February 27 appeared the first number of his Amt 
du Peuple, whose teachings he enforced by the estab- 
lishment of a revolutionary propaganda through clubs 
of the ‘* Friends of the People. ’’ Again, on May 15, 
he invaded the sitting of the National Assembly. 
Brought for this outrage along with Blanqui aud 
other ringleaders before the high court of justice in 
Bourges, lie was sentenced to six years’ imprisonment 
in the citadel of Doullen. This confinement like the 
many others he had to undergo he utilized for the 
perros of science, producing in his cell several of 

is most valuable works. In 1853 the Imperial gov- 
ernment permitted him to exchange imprisonment for 
exile, and he settled in a village in Belgium. 
a member of the Legislative Corps in 1869, he at- 


tached himself to the party of the extreme left and 
associated especially with In 1876 


hefort (a. o) 
he was chosen a member of the Chamber of Deputies. 
He died Feb. 8, 1878, at Arcueil near Paris. es 
almanacs and scientific and medical reviews he pub- 


born at 


tste} 
but bei shod te 1861, sought refuge t semi 
ut being proscri in , Sought re in m 
it hs 1876 he 
to the Chamber of Deputies, where he 
lace on the extreme left. 
ERRY, a member of the botanical genus 
Rubus, order Rosacee. The species of this genus, 
commonly known as brambles, are divided into two 
sections—the blackberry, in which the ay ag is 
non-persistent, juicy, and becomes part of the fruit, 
and the raspberry, with a persistent, dry recep’ 
from which the fruit separates when ripe. The genus 


was el 
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is made up of shrubs and a few herbaceous, perennial 

ts, mostly with compound leaves, the fruit being 
0 |, pulpy drupes, which cohere in a head or 
cluster above the open calyx. The species of Rubus 
are very variable, there having been more than 500 
described, though there are eaelly not over 100 good 


species. 
Phe Eastern United States have two very common 
ies, J. strigosus, the red, and J?. occidentalis, 
the black raspberry, which yield favorite fruit in the 
wild state, and both of which are cultivated. These 
species have biennial, woody, and prickly stems, the 
leaves having 3 to 5 leaflets. ‘The red raspberry ex- 
tends from Newfoundland to Oregon, and southward 
to the Middle States. It has upright, prickly stems, 
and propagates itself by underground runners, which 
send up suckers from which new plants rise. These 
wto a height of 5 or 6 feet in one season, bear 
Fruit tho next, and then die. This species abounds in 
the North, particularly on new clearings. - Its fruit is 
of a light red color, and is yielded in profusion all sum- 
mer. ae is nearly, or quite, identical with R. Jdeus, 
the European garden raspberry. 

The black raspberry is more southerly in its range, 
and extends as far as Georgia. Its fruit is black in 
color, ripens in July, and is drier than the red berry. 
Its mode of growth is different, as it makes no suckers. 
the new shoots springing from the base of the old 
plant. e insummer the branches, which become 
very long, bend over till their tips touch the ground, 
when vq ae root and yield new plants. In cultiva- 
tion the bending tips are covered lightly with earth. 
This species, known as black-cap and thimbleberry, is 
common around old stumps and in fence-corners. 
When cultivated in deep, loamy soil the fruit increases 
nearly one-quarter in size. 

There are several interesting American species be- 
longing to another section of the raspberry group, in 
which the plants are not prickly, have simple leaves 
and large flowers, and the fruit is very broad and flat. 
The most interesting of these is R. odoratus, the 
rose-flowering, or the Virginia raspberry, as it is called 
in England. ‘The flower is of a rich, rose-purple color, 
about 2 inches across: the fruit sometimes an inch 
broad, dry, but of pleasing flavor. ‘Ihis species is 
found in eke places, from Canada to Georgia. Other 
species are /?. Nutkanus, the white-flowering rasp- 

of the north-east coasts; J. deliciosus, the 
cky Mountain raspberry, a species with very large, 
white flowers, and fruit of indifferent flavor; and 2. 
z rus, the cloud-berry, a creeping plant of the 
Arctic regions of Europe and America. 
_ Of cultivated raspberries, one of the best varieties 
is the Hudson River Antwerp, a red variety of sup- 
Euro origin, which is grown abundantly 
along that river, and supplies the New York market. 
The Philadelphia raspberry is another prolific bearer, 
not of best, quality, yet a pokes variety. Other 
favorite varieties of the red berry are the Cuthbert and 
the Hansell; of the black, the Gregg, which yields 
large fruit of excellent flavor and in great quantity. 
Of the yellow varieties, the Caroline and Brinckle’s 
Orange rank among the In some sections the 
raspberry is less hardy than the blackberry, and it is 
best to cover the cultivated varieties for the winter 
with from 3 to 6 iriches of corn-stalks, straw, etc. The 
fruit of the raspberry is too well known to need re- 
marks. It forms an excellent dessert fruit, of sub- 
acid flavor, and is much used in making conserves, jel- 
i and other delicacies for the table and sick-room, 
nd an agreeable summer beverage known as raspberry 
vineaae. (c. M.) 
SSAM, Hormvzp, an Assyrian explorer, was 
born in 1826, at Mosul, on the Tigris, opposite the 
ruins of Nineveh. He was of native Chaldaean de- 
scent, but his family became connected by marriage 
with that of Rev. George Perey Sedenr (q. v.). 
in his explorations of Nineveh in 1845, 
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and accompanied him to England, where Rassam pur- 
sued a regular course of atusly at Oxford. In 1849 he 


returned to Mesopotamia to prosecute further the ex- 
cavations at Nineveh, and when Mr. Layard withdrew 
from the work Mr. Rassam became the superintendent 
in behalf of the British Museum. After his return to 
England, in 1854, he was employed by the British 
government at Aden, and in 1864 he was despatched 
to Abyssinia to procure the release of Consul Cam- 
eron. He was, however, himself seized by King Theo- 
dore, and ca eS aba g for nearly two years, until the 
close of Lord Napier’s campaign, in April, 1868. Ras- 
sam published a Narrative of the British Mission to 
Theodore, King of —— (2 vols., 1869). After 
the death of George Smith, the Chaldsean explorer, 
Rassam was chosen, in 1876, to succeed him in his 
work under a liberal firman obtained from the Turkish 
government. Among his discoveries were the bronze 
Estes of Balawat, 22 feet high, bearing memorials of 
the wars of Shalmanezer IT., which, with other treas- 
ures, were safely deposited in the British Museum. 
Again, in 1878, m was sent to make new explora- 
tions in other parts of the Turkish dominions in Asia. 
He was engaged in these archzeological researches until 
July, 1882, having explored the ruins of Sipar, the 
Sepharvaim of the Bible, and of the Babylonian 
Certha. - Y 
RAT. The two species of rat most common in the 
See Vol. XX United States are the brown rat and 
288 ip. 300 Plack rat described in the EncycLopx- 
Km. Rep), DIA Brrrannica. The general char- 
acters of the rats, and the relationship 
of their genera and specie to each other and to the 
other rodents, are stated in the same work in the article 
Mouse. There are, however, native American species 
of rat, all of which are sigmodont, rather than strictly 
murine, in their dentition. The old-world species, and 
especially the brown rat (miscalled Norway rat), are 
rapidly displacing the native species. The cotton-rat 
of the Southern States (Sigmodon hispidus) is the 
best known of our native rats. It is smaller than the 
common brown rat, and much less fierce and aggres- 
sive. (See Corron Rat.) The Florida wood-rat 
(Neotoma floridana) is a large and handsome creature, 
with soft and delicate fur, which ought to have a com- 
mercial value. The squirrel-tailed wood-rat of the 
Rocky Mountains is very remarkable for its habit of 
building a great nest or house of sticks and brush, 
often in some tree or clump of large shrubs, This 
eat thief, and is one of the pests of the 
frontiersman’s life, carrying away to its secret stores 
towels, spoons, knives, soap, or any portable article 
not too large for it to handle. Its flesh is said to be 
very palatable, more so than that of any squirrel or 
rabbit. Not unfrequently various species of the mouse 
kind quarter themselves as guests in the commodious 
house of this curious wood-rat, where they appear to 
be well received. South America has quite a number 
of large rat-like rodents, fur the most part little 
known to science. (c. W. G. 
RATIONALISM. As intimated in the Encycio- 
PADIA Britannica, this term is capa- 


See Vol. XX- }Je of a much wider application than i 
plication than 18 

yee hy ). 30! there discussed. Lecky, whose Sis- 
tory of Rationalism in Europe is one 


of the most widely read books of modern times, thus 
states his own conception of a proper use of the 
term: ‘‘It [rationalism] leads men on all occasions to 
subordinate dogmatic theology to the dictates of reason 
and of conscience, and, as a necessary consequence, 
greatly to restrict its influence upon life. It predis- 
poses men in history to attribute all kinds of phenomena 
to natural rather than miraculous causes ; in theology, 
to esteem succeeding systems the expression of the 
wants and aspirations of that religious sentiment which 
i nrcipes in all men; and in ethies to regard as duties 
y those which conscience reveals to be such.” 


This will be recognized as a marked departure from 
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the definition accorded to the term “rationalism” 
by the earlier writers on the subject. In itself it is an 
indication of a modified process on the part of ration- 
alists, while the domain of their inquiry and investiga- 
tion is enlarged. ‘To its progress is assigned the credit 
of sweeping away faith in magic and witchcraft, of de- 
stroying fetishism and faith in miracle, anthropomor- 

hism, relic-worship, and finally persecution itself. 
These beneficent results are ascribed to rationalism, 
which owed its power in England largely to the reaction 
against Puritanism, the influence of Hobbes. and the 
Baconian philosophy, as represented by the Royal So- 
ciety. i 
Rationalism, however, in its proper interpretation 
and ultimate analysis, elevates the reason as the sole 
arbiter in religion, and, by a necessary consequence, 
denies to the historian the use of facts and to the eth- 
ical inquirer the use of emotions or of conscience. 
Certain a priori truths determine everything else. It 
is not difficult to see that such a narrow basis in phi- 
losophy or in theology must sooner or later reveal its 
insufficiency. Applied to statesmanship, it would de- 
mand that in government all the fruits of history 
should be ignored ; to political economy it would deny 
the records of markets; and to religion everything of 
an experimental and emotional character. In short, 
its opponents claim that it is equally inconsistent to 
relegate the ultimate —— in matters of religion 
solely to reason. as it would be to confine our Judgment 
of the properties of matter to any one of the five 
senses, dale the others. 

Lecky’s definition, given above, is an indication of 
the extent to whch rationalists themselves have de- 

arted from the early principles of a rationalistic phi- 
Leophs. and have attempted to bring to their aid other 
powers than those of reason alone. 

The root of modern rationalism is probably to be 
sought in the Cartesian philosophy. Des Cartes’ syl- 
logism of universal doubt could not help, sooner or 
later, invading the realm of theology, and we are not 
surprised to find him followed by philosophers of his 
own school, who claim for reason a place as infallible 
as is accorded to the Divine Creator of reason. 

The rationalism of Germany owed its remarkable 
prevalence to several concurrent causes. The mysti- 
cism of the Pietists on the one hand contributed to 
bring the stricter forms of orthodoxy into contempt. 
Prominent theologians, like Michael Lang of Altdorf, 
J. Lange and Rambach, claimed for the witness of the 
Spirit a superior place to the teachings of dogmatic 
theology. The “ inner spark,’’ the ** inner word,”’ be- 
came a substitute for system and creed, until serious 
and devout men began to feel that uncertainty rested 
upon all religious conclusions. The Bible itself was 
regarded as of so little authority that to the cultured 
and learned men of the time it was little better than 
a book of fable. ; 

This result had been hastened by the demoralization 
consequent upon the Thirty Years’ war, which debased 
the nobles and the masses alike, so that infidelity be- 
came almost universal. Then came German Idealism, 
with its beautiful but deceptive promise, and under 
Kant sought to counteract the method pursued by 
Voltaire and Volney, and the French Eneyclopadists. 
It was designed to sa the deists on the one hand 
and the supernaturalists on the other, and to establish 
its principles on the basis of the superiority of reason 
to revelation, while the fact of the existence of a cred- 
ible revelation was assumed. “Semler, J. (. Michaelis, 
and J. G. Kichhorn were among the early theologians 
to apply this philosophy to theology. Of these, Kich- 

orn ea regarded as the most important writer, 
He developed his principles in his Universal Library 
of Biblical Literature (10 vols., Leipsic, 1788-1801), 
and in his Introduction to the Old and New Testaments, 
which appeared in 7 volumes, at Gottingen, in 1824. 

Singularly enough, the philosophers whose meta- 
physics furnished the basis for these theological con- 


RATIONALISM. 


clusions, like Fichte and Schelling, do not hesitate to 
stigmatize the work of these rationalists as common- 
place and vulgar. The and by all means the 
most powerful, exponent of the school of rationalism 
was Dr. H. E. G. Paulus (1761-1851), He held that 
we must discriminate between statements of facts and 
of opinions in the Bible. A fact is that which has» 

d within their experience ; an opinion is their 
expression of the conditions under which it occurred. 
As these are naturally and necessarily confused in Bible 
records, it is the duty of the criticte separate them. 
Of course, all supernatural or divine interference is 
denied and miracles are discredited. Christ, according 
to this view, was not divine, but he was a wise and vir- 
tuous man. He wrought no miracles—what appeared 
such were simple events, easily so! hewrem The heal- 
ing of the blind was due to an efficacious powder se- 
eretly applied to the eyes. The transmuting of the 
water into wine never oceurred—Christ ri bg his 
disciples bring wine, where nothing but water been 
provided. Peter sold a fish, and thus secured the 
money for tribute, ete. These are given simply as 
illustrations of that form of rationalism which sought 
its basis in the ideal philosophy. According to its 
theories, truth was to be sought not by empirical pro- 
cesses at all, but in the line of certain @ priori princi- 
ples by which all truth is ‘to be judged. Guided b 
these principles, the rationalists squght to explain the 
truths of theology. Some doctrines of Christianity 
wae allegorized, many others were swept away alto- 
gether, 

The German idealists, of whom Kant was incom- 
parably the greatest, were succeeded in their influence 
upon theological thought by Frederick Henry Jacobi 
(1743-1819), one of the most powerful thinkers of any 
time. He insisted that all knowledge communica 
to us by the understanding (reason) is contingent, and 
never universal, infinite, or purely philosophical. To 
demonstrate any truth we niust infer it from another 
and so on to an infinite series. All human knowledge, 
he insisted, depends at last on faith or intuition. 
Sensation itself, he affirms, is a mystery and our 
knowledge of it résts on our faith in our gt of its 
presence. (rod, providence, freedom, moral distine- 
tions, are ideas that do not come to us by Ugh 
They are ours by intuition. It is by the twofold office 
of this faculty therefore that we cognize two worl 
the whole material of truth comes within the scope of 
our knowledge and man is thus pre to approach 
the questions of this world and of the world to come; 
“the immediate certainty of feeling ’’ was empha- 
sized, and it was claimed that every perception proved 
something actual present, whose existence and condi- 
tions were independent of our internal laws and facul- 
ties. He was followed by Bouterwek, Krug, Fries, 
Schlegel, Novalis, Schubert, Baader, and others who 
pursued his principles with varying success. Greatest 
among all those who availed themselves of the fruits 
of his philosophy was F. D. E. Schleiermacher (1768- 
1834). This wonderful philosopher and divine, while 
he is properly classified as a modified _rationali 
wrought effectively to save theology from the destruct- 
ive tendencies of his predecessors. He gave to German 
thought an uplifting that prepared it for Hase’s Hut- 
terus Redivivus, which was the deathblow to German 
Rationalism and so effectively destroyed it that instead 
of being recognized as scientific it is henceforth distin- 
guished as ** Rationalismus VnIgaris,”’ 

The writings of Strauss and Renan seem to proceed 
upon the basis of an endeavor to find at the bottom of 
the Gospel narrative some veritable history. In the 
work of Strauss there is an attempt to explain by what 
is known as the mythical theory the prevalent. beliefs 
of Christianity. _ According to him Christ really lived 
and taught and died, but his Ss innocently poet- 
ized his life, and having been rudely shocked by his 
dying, were really comforted by the mistaken belief 
that he had risen from the d These myths which” 
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constitute the Gospel history were according to Strauss 
not invented by any single individual, but were the 
offshoot of the collective impression of a community 
or communities of people. 

According to Renan these accounts were rather the 
transfiguration of fact than a pure creation of pious 
enthusiasm. Christ's disciples, partly a pious 
fraud and ly by blind enthusiasm, secured the ap- 
pearance of the miraculous, to which deception Christ 
interposed no objection. ‘The resurrection of Laza 
was a pretended resurrection contrived by Christ's 
disciples for popular effect, to which Jesus reluctantly 
yielded his assent and pretended agency. _ 

But these later authors have exercised little perma- 
nent influence, and their writings are interesting chiefly 
as they relate to the history of rationalism. eodore 
Parker (1810-1860) is the only American of promi- 
nence whose name is associated with rationalism, but 
his position is so imperfectly defined that such a class- 
ification may at least be said to be doubtful. (See 
— THEoporE, in the ENcycLopap1a Brrran- 
NICA. 

The present time seems to be marked by an attempt 
to use the word Rationalism in a broader sense than 
has been attributed to it in the philosophic movements 
of the past. Itis neither naturalism, rationalism in its 
narrowest sense, nor supernaturalism, ali of which have 
been included in one classification by some of the 
writers on this subject. The claim which is made under 
this term in its latest use embraces all progress by 
which the world-has emanci itself from supersti- 
tion and error and come under the sway of enlightened 


reason. 

Whether the attempt to make it synonymous with a 
true social economy, which is the essay of Lecky; shall 
be successful or not remains yet to be determined. 
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RAU, Cuartes (1826-1887), archeologist, was born 
at Vervien, Belgium, in 1826. After finishing his 
education in Germany he returned to the United 
States in 1848 and engaged in teaching. Becoming 
deeply interested in American archeology during his 
residence in the West, he contributed on this subject 
first to European periodicals, and from 1863 onward to 
the reports of the Smithsonian Institution, For Har- 

s Magazine he wrote a series of articles on the 
*Stone Age in Enrope,”’ which afterwards formed the 
volume, Karly Man in Europe (1876). In 1875 he 
was ap folate a curator in the archeological depart- 
ment of the U. 8. National Museum at Washington 
and he held this till his death. Besides some 
phs he published a catalogue of the Museum 

(1876), and several of his fifty papers were collected 
under’ the title Articles on Anthropological 


(1882). He died at Philadelphia, July 25, 1887, leav- 
ing two works in an unfinished state. His eminence 
as an anthropologist was widely recognized, as was 
shown by his membership in all the European and 
American archeological and anthropological societies. 

RAUCH, Freperick Avaustus (1806-1841), edu- 
cator, was ‘born at Kirchbracht, Hesse-Darmstadt. 
July 27, 1806. He was educated at the Universities of 
Marburg, Giessen and Heidelberg, and was for a 
time professor in the Jast named. In 1831 he 
removed to the United States, and entered the min- 
istry of the German Reformed Church. He was, 
however, chiefly engaged in educational work, bein 
professor of German at Lafayette College, an 
or of academies at York and Mercersburg. 
Vhen a theological seminary was established at the 
latter place he was made professor of Biblical litera- 
ture in it, and when Marshall College was founded 
there in 1836 he was made president. He died at 
Mercersburg, March 2, 1841. His principal English 
work is Psychology (1840). 

RAUMER, Frrepricu Lupwie Gore von (1781- 
1873), German historian, was born at Worlitz, May 
14, 1781. He studied law at the Universities of Halle 
and Géttingen and had entered the Prussian civil 
service, but in 1811 was made professor at Breslau aad 
in 1819 professor of political science and history at’ 
Berlin. As early as 1806 he had published Sechs 
Dialoge iiber Krieg und Handel, and in 1810 Das 
britannische Besteuerungsystem. In 1821 his lectures 
on ancient history were published, and they passed 
through four or five editions in his lifetime, as did also 
his Geschichte der Hohenstaufen und ihrer Zeit (6 
vols., 1823-25; 5thed., 1878). This noted work 
clearly displays his ability as a philosophic historian 
his masterly combination of insight with practical 
experience. Von Raumer’s interesting essays on the 
Development of the Ideas of Law, the State and Poli- 
tics first appeared in 1826, and the third edition in 1861. 
After some Letters from Paris on the history of the 
16th and 17th centuries, he undertook his great work 
Geschichte Buropas seit dem Ende des 15. Jahrhundert 
(8 vols., 1832-50). By translations of this work he is 
chiefly known outside of Germany. It is second only 
to the labors of Ranke in the same field. Von Raumer 
was attracted to England by the historical treasures of 
the British Museum and other repositories, and while 
ripe d these for essays he also published his impressions 
of the country and people. He next visited Italy and 
finally the United States. His description of the latter, 
of whose politica] institutions he was a warm admirer, 
was published in 2 volumes at Leipsic in 1845. Two 

ears later he resigned his post as secretary and mem- 

r of the Berlin Academy on account of the unfa- 
vorable reception of his address on Frederick II. He 
was elected to the Frankfort national assembly in 1848, 
and joined the moderate conservatives. He had also 
some diplomatic experience at Paris, of which he pub- 
lished an account, and on his return became a mem- 
ber of the Prussian parliament. Although he re- 
signed his professorship in 1853, he continued for some 
time longer to give lectures. His later writings, be- 
sides a Hand-book of the History of Literature (4 vols., 
1864-66), were chiefly letters and reminiscences. He 
founded the Historische Taschenbuch (Series 1-4, 1830- 
67), which was renewed in !871, an continued after 
his death. He died at Berlin, June 14, 1873. 

His brother, Kari Grora von RAumeER (1783- 
1865), scientist, was born April 9, 1783, in Worlitz, 
near Dessau. He studied law at Halle and Gottingen and 
thereafter attended the Mining Academy at Freiberg, 
on leaving which he made geognostic tours in Ger: 
many and France. From 1806 to 1811 he filled several 
legal offices, and in the latter year was appointed pro- 
fessor of mineralogy at Breslau. In the German War 
of Liberation he served in 1813-14 as adjutant on 
Bliicher’s general staff ; in 1819 became a professor in 


Subjects | Halle ; in 1823, a co-director of the Dittmarsch Edu- 


. 
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cational Institute, in Nuremberg ; and finally, in 1827, 

rofessor of min zy and natural history in the 
Diversity of Erlangen. His geographical res geolog- 
ical writings acquired wide fame. Among his works 
may be noted: Geognostische Umrisse von Franicreich 
und Gross Britannien (1816); Das Gelirge Nieder- 
schlesiens (1819); Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Geographie 


te Palistina (1835); Der Zug der I: iten 
1837) ; Geschichte der F idagogil: (1842), which passed 
through several editions ; Lrinnerungen an die Frei- 
heits-leriege (1850) ; Die Erziehung der Miidchen (1853). 
He died at Erlangen, June 2, 1865, and his Autobiog- 

was published in 1866. His son, RupoLr von 


Ravumer (1815-1876), was noted as a philologist, and 
was professor of German language and literature at 
Erlangen from 1852 till his death. 

RAWLE, WILLIAM (1759-1836), farst, was born a 
Philadelphia, April 28, 1759. e was of Quaker 
descent and studied law in New York, London, and 
Paris. Returning to Philadelphia in 1783, he became 
distinguished in his profession. In 1789 he was elected 
to the Pennsylvania Legislature, and in 1791 he was 
appointed U. S. district attorney. He held this office 
eight years, having in the meantime declined the posi- 
tion of U. 8. attorney-general. He was the first presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, and 
received the de of LL.D from Princeton Col- 
lege, in 1827, after the publication of his excellent 
View of the Constitution of the United States (1825). 
He was long at the head of the Philadelphia bar, and 
students were attracted by his fame from distant places. 
He died April 12, 1836. See his Memoir by T. J. 
Wharton (1840), and a tribute to his memory in D. P. 
Brown’s Forum (1856). His son, William Rawle 

1789-1858), published several volumes of Pennsylvania 
eports, and his grandson, William Hany Rawle, 
born in 1823, has published the Law of Covenants for 


Title, and other legal works, 
RAWLINS, Joun Aaron (1831-1869), general, 
was born at Kast Galena, Ill., Feb. 13, 1831. He was 


brought up to a frontier farmer’s life, but showed 
fondness for reading. He studied law at Galena and 
was admitted to the bar in 1855. He became noted as a 
speaker in the exciting political campaigns of the time, 
and in 1860 was a candidate for Presidential elector on 
the Douglas ticket. On the outbreak of the war he 
ardently supported the cause of the Union, and in 
September, 1861, U. S. Grant, on receiving his com- 
mission as brigadier-general, appointed his fellow- 
townsman Rawlins assistant-adjutant-general, with the 
rank of captain. He remained in close relation to 
Gen, Grant till the close of his life. He was made 
brigadier-general in 1863, and chief of staff to the 
lieutenant-general March 5, 1865. Gen. Grant fre- 
quently bore testimony to his ability and integrity, 
and on becoming President he appointed Rawlins Sens 
tary of War, but after six months’ tenure the latter 
died, Sept. 6, 1869. A bronze statue of him has been 
erected in Washington. 

RAWLINSON, Georog,; an English clergyman 
and historian, was ‘born at Chadlington, Nov. 23, 1815. 
He was educated at Kaling School and Trinity College, 
Oxford, uating in 1838. He was made fellow of 
Exeter College and after holding a tutorship for some 
years was appointed classical moderator at Oxford in 
1352, and public examiner in 1854. In company with 
his brother Henry and Sir iearms Wilkinson, he pre- 
pared an annotated English translation of The History 
of Herodotus (1858-60). He delivered the Bampton 
lectures in 1859 on Historical Bvidences of the 
Truth of the Scripture Records (1860). In 1861 he 
was made Camden professor of ancient history at Ox- 
ford and took part in the movement for University 
reform. In 1872 Prof. Rawlinson was made a canon 0 
Canterbury. He had in the meantime continued his 
literary labors and hud published The Five Great 
Monarchies a 
1362-67). To 


the Ancient Eastern World (4 vols., 
this he afterwards added a History of 


ne 
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the Parthian Empire (1870), and finally The Seventh 


Great Oriental cermtoe g e Sassanian bn 5 
(1876). He has published some smaller works on 

tori : and Biblical ha aa en ars to 
Smith's Dictiona i ie Speaker's Com- 
mentary, and ofee works. OF his later works may 
be mentioned The Origin of Nations (1878) 5 History 
a (2 vols., 1881); oe of Ancient 
World (1882); Egypt and Babylon from Scripture 
and Profane Sources (1884). 

His elder brother, Siz Henry Creswicke Raw- 
LINSON, was born in 1810, and served in the Bombay 
army from 1827 till 1833,when he was sent to Persia, 
where he was actively em naee until 1839. In the 
next year he was appoin itical agent at Kandahar 
where, amid the troubles of the Afghans, he succeeded 
in preserving peace. In March, 1844, he was ap- 

inted consul at Bagdad, and in 1851 consul-general. 

1853 he oe this post and was made a director 
of the East India Company, and in 1856 K.C.B. In 
1858 he was for a short time a member of Parliament 
and in September was made a member of the cou 
of India. In April, 1859, he was sent as apt to 
Persia. He was again in Parliament 1865-68, and was 
then reappointed a member of the council for India. 
Tn 1878 he was made a trustee of the British Museum. 
He has published many papers on the antiquities of the 
Kast, and gathered into a volume Lng and Russia 
in the East (1875). : 

RAY, Isaac (1807-1881), alienist, was born at 
Beverly, Mass., in 1807. He at Bowdoin 
College in 1827 and studied medicine. While engaged 
in practice at Kastport, Me., he entered on the study 
of inenitz, the result of which was given in his 
Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity (1838), He was 
called to take charge of the State Insane Hospital, at 
pee and in 1845 was made superintendent of the 
newly established Butler Hospital, at Providence, R. I. 
In 1866 he removed to Philadelphia, and he died there 
March 31, 1881. He published several treatises on 
mental health, and contributed on the same topic to 
medical journals. 

RAYLEIGH, Joun WriutAm Srrurr, Baron, 
was born at Ferling Place, Essex, England, Nov. 1: 
1842. Being of a delicate constitution, he was p' 
under a private tutor, and early developed a fondness 
for experimental research, his chief amusement while 
young being in photography. In October, 1861, he 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was 
classed by his fellow-students among the ‘‘readin 
men.’’ He took several prizes and graduated wit 
distinguished honors, being both senior wrangler and 
Smith's prizeman. Trinity elected him a feilow, as is 
the custom towards students who distinguish them- 
selves in the final examination. On June 14, 1872, he 
succeeded to his title of Baron Rayleigh, and in the 
same year was elected a Fellow of the hoa Society, 
to whose Transactions he had contributed many im- 
portant papers. In 1882 the medal of this society 
was conferred upon him, in recognition of the im- 
portance of his scientific work. On the death, in 
1879, of Clerk Maxwell, professor of Experimental 
Physics at Cambridge, Lord Rayleigh was elected to 
the professorship, and since then has devoted much 
time to the Sgpeantion of the magnificent Cavendish 
laboratory. In 1884 he was president of the British 
Association during its session in Mon’ 

Lord Rayleigh’s ator are scattered tt 9g the 
prossedines of several of the learned societies of Eng- 

d. Some of them have been collected into a vol- 
ume and published separately, but the deep mathe- 
matical studies involved render them too difficult for 

reading. His only extended work, The Theory 

a valuable mathematical treatise in two 

volumes. He also wrote the article on ‘ Optics” for 
the Encyctopapia Britannica. His determination 
of the ohm was acce by the Paris Conference of 
Electricians (1883-4) as the basis of electrical resist- 
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ance, and his recent experiments on measuring the 
strength of the electrical current 7 the deposition of 
silver promise to result in a method of great accuracy. 
Lord leigh is still sate engaged in the study of 
optics, electro-dynamics, and kindred sciences, and is a 
mathematician of marked ability. (c. M.) 
RAYMOND, Henry Jarvis (1820-1869), jour- 
nalist, was born at Lima, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1820. 
Brought up on a farm, he graduated at the University 
of Vermont in 1840 and went to New York city to 
study law. Coming into contact, however, with Horace 
Greeley, he began to write for the press, and when the 
New York Tribune was established, in 1841, Raymond 
was associated in the enterprise. He developed special 
excellence as a reporter of public addresses and skill 
in securing important news. Eventually his more con- 
servative character led to some differences with Gree- 
, and in 1848 he became assistant editor of James 


atson Webb’s Courier and Enquirer. He had| A 


already been literary adviser of the publishing firm of 


cig arming and to his suggestion the founding 
of Harper's Magazine in 1850 was due. Raymond's 


activity reached beyond newspapers and periodicals, 
and in 1849 he was elected to the State Legislature as 
a Whig. In the next year he was chosen Speaker of 


the Assembly, and, after a visit to Europe, he de- 
termined to establish a newspaper of his own. The 
New York Times accordingly made its first appearance 
Sept. 18, 1851, and by his wise management speedily 
won success. Raymond was an anti-slavery Whig, and 
in the national convention of his party at Baltimore in 
1852 he declared the position of the Northern Whigs. 
Though his party was defeated in the election following, 
he still had such influence in his State that he was 
chosen lieutenant-governor in 1854. More than ever 
determined to resist the aggression of the Southern 
slaveholders, he assisted in forming the Republican 
= and drafted the Address to the People, issued by 
first national convention at Pittsburg in 1856. Its 
presidential candidate. John C. Fremont, was defeated, 
in the next year Raymond declined a renomination 

as lieutenant-governor. In 1859 he went to Europe, 
and as a war correspondent accompanied the French 
army in its campaign in Northern Italy. In the Re- 
ubli National Convention at Chicago, in 1860, 
Ricasnd advocated the nomination of Seward, yet 
i in the choice of Lincoln, to whose election 


ep contelbeitod: In 1861 he again became a member | k 


and Speaker of the New York Assembly. In 1864 he 
was prominent in the Republican National Convention 
at Baltimore, which nominated Pres. Lincoln for 
asecond term. He was then elected to Congress, and 
in that body, after Andrew Johnson had succeeded to 
the Presidency, Raymond followed Secretary Seward’s 
example in supporting Johnson's new policy towards 
the thern States. In furtherance of this move- 
ment a convention was held in Philadelphia in 1866, 
for which Raymond wrote the Address and Declaration 
of Principles. The movement, however, was a failure, 
and he resolved thenceforth to confine his energies to 
eee Overwork and, perhaps, disappointment 

ught his career to a premature end at New York, 
June 18, 1869. Apart from his contributions to news- 
papers and periodicals almost his only publication was 
a Tite V4 Aoakies Lincoln RS 865). See Maverick’s 
Henry J. Raymond and the New York: Press. 


(J.P...) 
READ, Groree (1734-1 oe signer of the Decla- 
ration ependence, was born in Cecil co., Md., 
Sept. 18, 1733. His father had come from Ireland in 
1726 and eventually settled in New Castle co., Del. 
The son was educated under Rev. Francis Allison and 
studied law in Philadelphia, Being admitted to the 
bar, he settled at Newcastle, and in 1763 he was made 
attorney-general of Delaware. He resigned this office 
on being chosen a delegate to the Continental Congress 
in 1774. In 1776, though he did not vote for the 
passage of the Declaration of Independence, he after- 


wards signed it. He also presided at the convention 
which framed the constitution of Delaware, and in 
1777 he became its chief executive on the capture of 
Pres. McKinley. He was made, in 1782, a judge of 
the Court of Appeal in admiralty cases. In 1788 he 
assisted in framing the Federal Constitution, and under 
it he was elected to the U. 8. Senate. At the close of 
his term in 1793 he was made chief-justice of Dela- 
ware and held this office till his death, Sept. 21, 1798. 
His Life and Correspondence was published by his 
grandson, William Thompson Read (Phila., 1870). 

READ, Tuomas Bucuanan (1822-1872), painter 
and poet, was born in Chester co., Pa., March 12 
1822. At the age of 17 he went to Cincinnati and 
studied art under the sculptor Clevenger. In 1841 he 
opened a studio in New York, but soon removed to 
Boston. _ His first volume of Poems appeared in 1847, 
and in the next year he edited The Female Poets of 
merica. He spent some years in art-study in Rome, 
and returned to Cincinnati in 1858. The New Pas- 
toral (1885), describing the removal of a farmer's family 
from Pennsylvania to the Mississippi Valley, gives many 
faithful pictnres of American rustic life and scenery. 
The outbreak of the civil war stimulated Read’s 
genius to the production of The Wagoner of the Alle- 
ghenies (1862), which was read through the conntry by 
the elocutionist, James E. Murdoch, for the benefit of 
the Sanitary Commission. A shorter but more famons 
poem, written for Mr. Murdoch, was Sheridan's Ride 
(1864), in illustration of which Read afterwards em- 
hk his pencil with success. Te died at New 

ork, May 11, 1872. 

READING, a city of Pennsylvania, the county-seat 
of Berks co., is on the Schuylkill River, 58 miles 
N. W. of Philadelphia, with which it is connected 
by the Philadelphia and Reading and the Schuylkill 
Valley Railroads. Fourteen different lines of railroad 
meet here. The city is regularly laid out, and its site 
gradually rises to the neighboring hills, which not only 
afford picturesque views, but give a copious supply of 
pure water. Besides a court-house an city-hall it has 
an opera-house, academy of music, public library, 38 
churches, a normal, high, and other public and 
private schools. There are also three national banks, 
a savings bank, and 5 daily and 12 weekly papers, half 
of which are in the German language. Reading is 
largely engaged in iron and steel manufactures of all 
inds, rolling-mills, foundries, furnaces, and machine- 
shops being numerous. There are also manufactures 
of hats, paper, cigars, cotton-goods, bricks, ete. 
Reading was settled in 1748, was made a borough in 
1783, and a city in 1847. Its population in 1880 was 


43,278. 

REAGAN, Jonn HENNINGER, statesman, was born 
in Sevier co., Tenn., Oct. 8, 1818. He received a par- 
tial college education but did not graduate. Becom- 
ing a lawyer, he went in 1839 to Texas where he was 
a deputy-surveyor of public Jands for four years. In 
1847 he was elected to the State Legislature and in 
1852 was made judge of a district court. In 1857 he 
was elected to Congress and in 1861 he was a member 
of the State Convention which declared the secession 
of Texas. He was sent as delegate to the provisional 
Confederate Convention and in ite 1861, was made 

tmaster-general of the Confederacy. This position 

e held till the close of the war, being also for a short 
time acting secretary of the treasury. In 1875 he was 
a member of the Texas Constitutional Convention and 
was also elected to Congress, in which he has since 
served by repeated re-election. He has been a promi- 
nent advocate of congressional supervision of inter- 
State commerce, and the act passed in 1886 sub- 
stantially embodies the measures which he has long 


urged. 
REAL ESTATE, See Prorerry 


4 REAPING MACHINES. Sce Aaricuururg, 
ap. < 
| REBER, Franz von, German art-historian, was 
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born at Cham, Bavaria, Nov. 10, 1834. He was ed- 
ucated at Munich, and in 1863 was made professor 
extraordinary and assistant in the Royal Mint-Cabinet. 
In 1869 he became pester of art-history and ms- 
thetics in the Polytechnic School at Munich. In 1875 
the charge of the Royal Galleries was also committed 
to him. He has published Die Ruinen Roms und der 
Campagna (1863); Geschichte der Bauleunst des 
Alterthums (1866); Kunstgeschichte des Alterthums 
1871), which has been translated into English as the 
istory of Ancient Art (1886); Geschichte der neuern 
dentschen Kunst (1876) ; and Kunstgeschichte des Mit- 
telalters (1886). ber’s works are characterized by a 
comprehensive sympathy with art in all its develop- 


ments. 

RECEIPT in law. asin common language, denotes a 
written acknowledgment of payment of money or deliv- 
ery of chattels. It is executed by the person to whom 
payment or delivery is made. The receipt of one per- 
son is, as a general thing, inoperative against another. 
It must acknowledge the payment or delivery. must be 
delivered to the debtor, and must be in writing: a 
memorandum of payment made by the creditor in his 
own books has been held not to be a receipt. The 
det ae ya of payment is ele de evidence 
merely, and is not regarded as binding or conclusive. 
For instance, it may be shown that it was obtained by 
fraud, or given under a mistake, or that in fact no 
money was paid as stated. #A receipt pom rie fon 
payment ‘‘in full’’ of a specified debt or ‘‘ of all ac- 
counts”’ or ‘‘of all demands”’ is of a much higher 
and more conclusive nature. It has been held that an 
adjustment of the amount due, and a payment of the 
specified sum as a final satisfaction, may be inferred 
from such an acknowledgment. Generally speaking, 
a receipt ‘‘in full’’ is conclusive when the party givin 
_ it cannot complain of any misapprehension or frau 
with to the compromise he was making. Evi- 
dence of misrepresentation or fraud in explanation of 
such a receipt must be clear and full and to the effect 
that there was not in fact an intended and valid com- 
promise of the demand. 

A receipt given under seal, as a general rule, cannot 
be contradicted. There is an exception to this rule, 
however, in the case of a receipt for the consideration 
money, frequently inserted in a deed of real estate. It 
has been generally held that for the purpose of sus- 
taining the conveyance as against the vendor and those 
claiming under him, the receipt is conclusive: the 
are estopped to deny that a consideration was paid suf- 
ficient to sustain the conveyance: but in an action for 
the purchase-money or upon aay: collateral demand, e. 

., to recover a debt paid by the conveyance, or for 
Fesindos for breach of covenant in the deed, ete., the 
grantor may show that the consideration was not paid or 
that an additional consideration was d upon, ete. 
A receipt in a deed ay also be contradicted or ex- 
plained on the ground of fraud. 

It has been generally held that a receipt embodying 
acontract is not open to expianation or contradiction 
as in the case of a simple receipt. For example, a re- 
ceipt containing an agreement as to the pees of 
the money paid cannot be contradicted by parol evi- 
dence inconsistent therewith. The receipt for the 
goods in a bill of lading, however, may be explained. 


(v. BR.) 
RECEIVERS are slap of insolvent corpora- 
tions acting under special directions from a court, and, 
therefore, not strictly within: the laws of rea 
The practice of appointing receivers grew out of the 
U. 8. Bankrupt Laws, which were en soon after 
the civil war and held for about 15 years. In the sev- 
eral States the laws relating to bankruptcy differed 
materially, and in many of them the practice of ap- 
inting receivers has obtained. The State of New 
‘ork is taken as a leading example of the whole. Pre- 
vious to 1882 it was not uncommon for savings 


and life-insurance companies suddenly to become insol- 
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vent, and the expenses of closing them were so long 
continued and so large that widows and others who 
could least afford it were deprived of their means of 
support. The a of trusts of that nature became 
so marked that the Legislature of 1882, through its 
committees on insurance, made a strict investiga- 
tion of insurance companies which had been closed 
within the previous five years, Strict inquiries were 
made of the insurance department in to every 
insolvent tor oJ as a basis of commencing the work. 
The first law that compelled receivers to report directly 
to the insurance department (passed in 1867) required 
the trustees and receivers of such companies not only 
to make annual statements of their income, ete., but 
also such other statements as the superintendent of the 
insurance department might require. Another law, 
in 1869, extended these provisions to registered policies 
of life-insurance, and it also govee that the compen- 
sation of the receiver should be fixed by the superin- 
tendent, and should not exceed 5 per cent. of the total 
amount of the assets of such company as should come 
into his possession. In 1873 it was declared that the 
Supreme Court might appoint a receiver of a fire-in- 
surance company whenever any stockholder had made 
a formal complaint to the superintendent, and that 
complaint had been neglected for 10 days. In 1880 
a law was passed requiring receivers to file duplicate 
copies of their reports with the attorney-gene 
else such receivers might be removed. It was also re- 
a that receivers of banking corporations must file 

uplicates of their reports with the banking depart- 
ment. Early in the investigation of the mbly 
Committee it was discovered that the receiver of a sav- 
ings bank had been paid over $50,000 for his service 
in four years, and that the receivers of insurance com- 


panies had absorbed an gate of $725,000, and 
those of savings banks $1,000,000. Of the 22 broken 
banks 18, and of the insurance companies 14, were 


still in the hands of receivers. An ——— had 
been. made to dissolve the corporation of a leading ele- 
vated railroad in New York city; the suit had 
discontinued and another suit admitting the = 
the company and declaring its insolvency had been 
commenced—closely followed hy the appointment of 
receivers. The Committee of the Assembly examined 
13 life-insurance companies—one of which may be 
taken as a specimen of all. This company had ab- 
sorbed four smaller corporations. In this process not 
only had the assets of the policy-holders trans- 
ferred, but even the rights of the policy-holders had 
become so confused as to offer but little show of exist- 
ence. The receiver was supposed to de capable of per- 
forming the duties for which he was so Sree paid } 
but his first act was to appoint a ‘‘ practical man,’ 
also at a large salary, to do his work. In defiance of 
the law which provided that nothing should be drawn 
out for expenses without an order of the court, this 
receiver, like most others, drew on the collected fund 
on his own order. Suits were begun or compromised 
by him at his own discretion; and the expenses of 
winding up the 5 companies had aggregated $175,000 
in 5 years—with no prospect of a final settlement. In 
summing up its report the committee that 
only one of the 13 companies had been managed by 
the receiver on business principles ; that receivers were 
appointed one after the other—no one appearing to 
wish the job completed ; that the same attorneys fre- 
quently appeared as counsel for different insolvent 
companies. ‘‘Interveners’’ had sprung up to de- 
fend the rights of policy-holders, while no such de- 
fenders were necessary, use no application could 
be made to the court by the receiver except upon five 
days’ notice to the attorney-general ; and that these in- 
terveners, while outwardly defending the policy-hold- 
ers, were actually in collusion with the receiver and his 
schemes to grasp more money. 

The abuses o' a having thus been fully 
shown, the Legislature of 1883 paened a law providing 


or . 
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that every receiver should be ailowed 5 per cent. of the 
first $100,000 that he received and paid out; and 24 
per cent. of all sums received and paid out in excess 
of that sum. It also provided that reports should be 
made semi-annually instead of quarterly ; that the at- 
torney-general should examine the receivers’ books at 
least once in twelve months; and that the affairs of 
every insolvent corporation then in the hands of a re- 
ceiver should be up within one year from that 
time unless the court should grant additional time for 
that purpose ; that the attorney-general might, at any 
time he deemed necessary, take p ings for the 
removal of a receiver and the appointment of another 
in his stead, and any appeal should be made to the 
term ; that copies of all papers relating to the 
administration of the trust should be served on the 
attorney-general; that no receiver should pay any 
money to any person in any action until the expiration 
of eight days after a certified copy of the order had 
been served upon the attorney-general ; that all = pom 
cations to the court should be made in the judicial dis- 
trict where the ar office of the corporation was 
located—to which district was changed the venue of all 
actions pending elsewhere ; and that legal f@aroren 
in receivership. cases should be preferred before all 
else, on the court calendars, save the cases wherein 
the plaintiffs are the people of the State. The 
A -General of New York now has a large 
share of the responsibility ; and the courts no longer 
decide whether the receiver has been an executor 
or an administrator de bonis. In 1885 the law of 
1883 was amended so that every receiver of an in- 
surance, banking, or railroad corporation, or trust com- 
y, Iaust present a report every six months to the 
premo Court of the district wherein his trust is lo- 
cated, and must file duplicates with the bank or insur- 
ance companies respectively and with the attorney- 
showing all the receipts and expenses of his 
trust. It was also provided that it should not be lawful 
for fy receiver to pay any attorney or counsel until 
he stated the amounts to the court as om 
already incurred—such expenses to be approved by the 
court before being paid to such attorney or counsel. 
In 1886 a law was Soy ¢ tang for the winding up 
of ions which had been dissolved by legislative 
enactment. In 1887 it was enacted that no receiver 
of a life-insurance company should be appointed if 
such company had actual funds invested of a net cash 
value equal to its liabilities and a proper reserve fund 
on policies and claims not matured. (F. G. M.) 
PROCITY, Commerctat. This term is used 
to denote an arrangement between nations allowing 
specified of articles to pass from one to the 
other free of duty. By the trecty between the 
United States and Canada made in 1854, natural pro- 
ducts of both countries, includingagricultural products 
a lumber, ores, ete., were to be admitted 
into each country free of duty, and the privilege of 
fishing in Canadian waters was conceded to the United 
This treaty expired by limitation in 1866. 
Soon after the expiration of the treaty all the provinces 
of Canada were formed into a confederation known as 
the Dominion. The new state had no especial polie: 
in _to customs; but the increasing expenses o 
improvements compelled the Dominion to 
seek new methods of méeting them. In 1873 what 
was known as the Mackenzie (or liberal) government of 
Canada favored such freedom of trade with the 
nited States as was consistent with levying customs 
duties on articles produced or manufactured in the 
country. The proposed treaty was upheld by the 
Canadian government on the ground that Canadian re- 
sources would develop so rapidly that its side of the 
bargain would be the best. It was contended that 
Can manufacturers did not dread competition 
with those of the United States, as the Canadians had 
the advantage of cheaper labor, cheaper machinery, 
and cheaper materials; that the farming, shipping, 
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lumbering, and railway interests would all be benefited ; 
and that the almost unlimited water power of Canada 
ought to turn the scale in favor of the treaty. But 
the Dominion Board of Trade, supported by the con- 
servative press, strongly opposed the new treaty as 
disadvantageous to Canadian interests, and the move- 
ment fi od. 

In 1878 a revolutionary wave passed over Canada 
and swept the Mackenzie government out of power. 
The Macdonald government returned with authority 
from the people to construct a protective tariff—a step 
which was at once taken. The debates in Parliament 
at the time showed that the object of the tariff was 
not only to increase the revenue but also to pave 
the way for a renewal of reciprocity with the United 
States, or still further for commercial union. The 
fixing of the Canadian tariff brought on a discussion 
of the subject with the United States; and the Cana- 
dian authorities obtained the consent of Great Britain 
for the opening of fresh negotiations. The British 
minister at Washington, Sir Edward Thornton, and 
Hon. George Brown, a Dominion senator, were accred- 
ited as joint plenipotentiaries to negotiate a treaty of 
fisheries, commerce, and navigation with the United 
States. “The result of their labors, in conjunction 
with Secretary Hamilton Fish, was a treaty draft which 
was rejected by the U. S. Senate after having been 
ey: by the governments of Great Britain, of the 

nited States, and of Canada. The negotiators on 
the part of Canada had endeavored to make the new 
treaty very like that of 1854, but the U. S. govern- 
ment demanded that certain goods said to be common 
to both countries should be included, and the British 
negotiators acceded thereto. The list comprised arti- 
cles imported from the United States to the amount 
of $3,000,000 in 1878 and paying a revenue of $500,000 
to the Dominion. This provision was indignantly 
commented on bya portion of the Canadian press, 
which declared that reciprocal free trade in natural 
products had only been obtained ‘by the sacrifice of 
the manufacturing interests in addition to the fisher- 
ies.” Hon. J. A. Garfield, then in the House of 
Representatives, declared himself, in 1880, in favor of 
a customs-union because a reciprocity treaty would 
always be a bone of contention between the political 
Seren and would not be satisfactory to the whole 

e. 
ees 1885 the discussion of commercial relations 
with Canada has been revived; but the question has 
concerned a Commercial union rather than Reciproc- 
ity. The suggestion that the relation between the 
two countries should take the form of the Zollverein 
has received less favor for the reason that, if such a 
mutual arrangement were made without annexation, 
the fact would be apparent to all that it would be 
much more advantageous with annexation, but neither 
Canada nor the United States appears to be ready to 
take that step. The renewed discussion culminated 
in a bill introduced in Congress early in 1887, pro- 
viding that as soon as the government of Canada 
should by act of sina 003 permit all articles of trade 
and commerce of whatever name or nature, whether 
the product of the soil or of the waters of the United 
States, or manufactured articles, live-stock of all kinds 
and its products, minerals and coal, the produce of the 
mines of the United States, to enter the ports of the 
Dominion free of duty, then all articles manufactured 
in Canada, and all products of the soil and waters, and 
all minerals and coal, the product of Canadian mines, 
and all other articles of every name and description 
produced in Canada, should be permitted to enter the 
ports of the United States free of duty. This ‘act 
provided for absolute reciprocity of trade between the 
two countries as to all articles of whatever name or 
nature produced in either country. This reciprocity 
was to go into effect by the proclamation of the 
President whenever the Canadian Parliament and gov- 
ernment had taken similar action, and the secretary 


of the treasury with the proper officials of the gov- 
ernment of Canada should make the necessary rules and 
ions for the purpose of executing the provisions 
of this act, and at the same time protecting the two gov- 
ernments against the importation of foreign goods 
through either into the other. This scheme of com- 
mercial union pro that a tariff uniform with that 
of the United States should be adopted by Canada 
inst the rest of the world; but that between Can- 
and the United States there should be no tariff 
at all. The result would be that goods from Great 
Britain and all foreign countries would be met all 
over North America by a protective tariff, while the 
merchandise and manufactures of the United States 
would have free passage. ‘The present Macdonald 
government of Canada opposed this Commercial union, 
and it continues to oppose it although it favors re- 
ciprocity. But the opposition (or Mackenzie) party 
favors the plan and it is sustained by such high au- 
thority as Prof. Goldwin Smith and Edward Atkinson. 
in the Dominion Parliament the scheme was enone 
discussed early in 1888 and was defeated in nee: t 
has naturally excited less interest in the United States, 
but it will undoubtedly be revived. (F. G. M.) 
RECLUS, Jean Jacques Extsée, a noted: French 
grapher, was born at Sainte Foy la Grande, Gironde, 
March 15, 1830, being the second son of a Protestant 


astor. He was educated in Rhenish Prussia and at 
er Nas and studied geography under Ritter at 
Berlin. He became familiar with most of the Euro- 


pean languages. Leaving France on the establishment 
of the empire, in 1851, he spent five years in travelling 
through England, the United States, Central America, 
and resided for some years further in South America. 
His travels and researches furnished the subject of 
many articles in periodicals after his return to France. 
During the siege of Paris Reclus took part in the bal- 
loon observations. He had long held extreme demo- 
cratic views, and he belonged to the Workingmen’s 
International Association. In March, 1871, he joined 
the Commune, and on April 5 he was taken prisoner 
while making areconnoissance. Although learned men 
interested themselves in his behalf, he was sentenced 
to deportation to New Caledonia, but in January, 
1872, the sentence was changed to simple banishment. 
He went to Italy, but afterwards settled in Switzer- 
land, and refused to return to France until complete 
amnesty was granted to the Communists. Beginning 
in 1860, with simple guide-books to London and the 
health resorts of the Mediterranean, he worked his 
way upward to his work on La Jerre (2 vols., 1867-68), 
then his grand, splendidly illustrated work La Terre et 
les Hommes (12 vols., 1875-82). The last has been 
translated into English by Ravenstein and ptblished 
both in London and New York under the title The 
Earth and Man. Three brothers of Elisée Reclus 
have been engaged in similar geographical works, and 
as many sisters have been active in translating works 
from German and English. 

RECONSTRUCTION. The surrender of the ar- 
mies of the Confederate States to the army of the 
United States, in 1865, terminated the active stage of 
hostilities between the belligerents, but did not fix the 
conditions of panes between them. By that act the 
territories of the Genfederate States passed under the 
control of the military power of the United States. 
A state of war had existed through recognition by 
Congress, the only authority that could clothe the re- 
bellion of the seceding States.with that formal char- 
acter, Without such recognition, in every act of hos- 
tility during the war the rim le of the Confederate 
States, so far as they in ividually took part in it, 
would have been liable to the penalties for treason 
age the government of the United States, and as 
they came undet its control might have been subjected 
to the consequences of that act of treason. But the 
fact was presented tc Congress that the people of those 
States were under the contro! of a power that they could 
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not resist as individuals, and to which the resistance to 
the authority of the United States was chargeable, and 
humane sentiment demanded that their governments, 
rather than their persons, should bear the consequences 
of accountability. If, however, the state of war was 
admitted to exist, the necessary implication would be 
that the seceding States had ed in actually sep- 
arating themselves from politica! and civil relations to 
the United States, and were in the actual exercise of 
independent government over the territories to which 
that actual power extended, an act of war being neces- 
sary to reduce them to their former p relatio 


n 
to the United States through conquest. Had Con- 
gress concluded to continue to treat the resistance of the 


seceding States as m an act of rebellion, upon the 
suppression of that rebellion their status in the Union 
might have remained unchanged by the fact of that re- 
sistance. On the other hand, if a state of war should be 
preperiy mpgs 8 that recognition would imply that, 

or the time being, they were a foreign power, for a state 
cannot make formal war with itself. With these con- 
siderations fully before it, Congress soongee the state 
of war as existing, and that was equivalent to a decla- 
ration that the law and consequences of war should 
characterize the relations of the parties until the act of 
making should create new relations between 
them. e laws of war thus displaced, for the time 
being, all other sources of right obligation between 
the contending parties. 

The title then by which the United States took mili- 
tary possession of the territories of the Confederated 
States was that of conquest, under the laws of war, as it 
had no other proprietary right to such territory. The 
war as such was against the governments of the 
Confederacy and of theseveral States composing it, and 
its proper object was the destruction of that govern- 
mental authority as inimical to the Constitution of the 
United States, and consequently it could be legitimately 
claimed at the successful termination of the war by the 
military authority of the United States; and until 
other methods of government were apeet by Con- 
gress, that the military authority was the only — 
mate authority within the conquered territories. The 
action of the government of the United States in deal- 
ing with the territories of the Confederated States after 
the surrender of its armies was distinctly placed upon 
the principles just stated. It was deemed competent 
for the military authority to use the mechanism of the 
existing governments, and its officials found in By be 
to change either, and that course was pursued by that 
authority. According to the principles of general law, 
recognized by the laws of war, the civil relations of the 
inhabitants remained unchanged, until modified by the 
military authority, while the political system that 
united the people for the Pp of government was 
for the time being dissolved. The military government 
of the territories of the former Confede: States was 
developed in accordance with the principles alread 
stated, and continued to be actually exercised, although 
with diminishing rigor, until displaced by the State 
governments eiaoted under the acts of reconstruction 
enacted by Congress. 

The question of the restoration of civil and — 
order was one of — complexity and difficulty, and 

ve rise to grave dissensions that ultimately brought 
the President and et a into conflict. ere were 
two theories of the relative attitude of the Confeder- 
ated and Constitutional States, one of which treated 
the former as unchanged in their relations to the Con- 
stitution by the facts of secession, war, and nest, 
and the other regarded them as having placed em- 
selves beyond the protection of the Constitution and as 
in a condition to be dealt with as in the case of other 
Territories of the United States. 

Pres. Andrew Johnson, who had _ succeeded 
Pres. Lincoln at his death by assassination at the 
close of the war, entertained the view firststated. He 
regarded the States that had attempted secession as of 
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right in their former constitutional relations from the 
moment that their capacity to resist the laws of the 
United States was destroyed. Without authority 
derived from Congress for that purpose, he assumed 
to appoint provisional governors for the States recov- 
from secession. No provision existed in the laws 
of the United States for the appointment of such offi- 
cers. All offices, according to the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, are created by Congress, 
where not prricety created by the Constitution 
itself. The ident has the power to fill the non- 
elective offices of the government, but subject to the 
approval of the United States Senate. No such office 
as a provisional governor of any ‘Territory was pro- 
vided for by law, and the appointment of officers for 
the States was clearly beyond the or tap of the 
President. The appointment was made without the 
approval of the Senate, and before Congress had acted 
upon terms of pacification and restoration with the 
States that had been reduced by the military power of 
the government. 
ere were but two modes in which a state of war 
could be converted into one of pacific relationship—the 
one by the treaty-making power and the other by 
Congress—and neither of these modes had been applied 
by the President, for the furmer depended upon the 
assent of the Senate and the latter upon the action of 
Congress, and neither of these forms of assent had 
been given. If it be assumed that the treaty-making 
power can conclude conditions of peace independently 
of the legislative authority, which is alone competent 
under the Constitution to legalize the state of war, 
still it was properly claimed that such power was inap- 
licable to the case in hand, for although the Con- 
States were for the purposes of war regarded 
as a foreign power still at the termination of hostilities, 
by the actual reduction of these States under the 
authority of the United States, this limited recognition 
could have no effect, and the question was simply one 
of dealing with territories acquired by conquest, which 


was rigktfully claimed by Congress. 
Toke authority detized from the President alone, 
the provisional governors assumed to call upon the 


ok of the States under military authority to send 
Eianetes to enact constitutions of government for such 
States. This power was regarded . Congress as being 
peculiarly within the scope of the legislative authority, 
and its exercise by an executive officer, without the 
authority or aid of the proper legislative body, as 
without precedent in this country. As the absence of 
a proper legislative authority within these States pre- 
vented the exercise of that power, Congress remained 
to be appealed to, and if the exigency demanded it, 
could have been convened for that purpose. 
Conventions were held and the ordinances of seces- 
sion were repealed and slavery abolished. In most of 
the States in which such conventions were held consti- 
tutions were framed, some of which were submitted to 
the people for ratification, while others took effect 
authority of the convention alone. The 
people who had been emancipated from slavery took 
no part in these conventions, nor were permitted so to 
do, notwithstanding they constituted a majority of the 
po of several of the States. Had the conven- 
tions been called in the manner provided by the pre- 
vious constitutions of the various States so as to be af- 
_ by the provisions of such constitutions, the 
exclusion of the rg of African descent could have 
been accounted for, but such was not the case. The 
conventions had no sanction under the antecedent con- 
stitutions, and if called in the manner attempted in the 
present instance during the vigor of those constitutions 
would have been considered irregular and revolution- 
ary. They were in fact original efforts to construct a 
government unfettered by antecedent authority, and 


in with American principles of government 
should have proceeded from the whoie population. 
By these various constitutions the qualifications of the 
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elector were that he should be a free white person 21 
years of age. The emancipated slaves were ignored 
and no political status given to them under those sys- 
tems. Under these constitutions governments were 
organized and public officers chosen, and, but for the 
presence and unwillingness of the military authority to 
relinquish the duties imposed upon it until relieved by 
Congress, they would have gone into complete opera- 
tion. The strange spectacle was exhibited of a complete 
civil system, organized under the authority of the 
national executive, suppressed by the military author- 
ity of which its author was the head and source. 

The conflict was soon to be transferred, from the 
ground where an irregular civil authority was seeking 
to assert itself against the strong military arm, to Con- 
gress. Pres. Soknee in his annual message to 
Congress in 1866, after referring to the constitutional 
duties of the States, says, as follows: ‘* But if any 
State neglects or refuses to perform its offices there is 
more need that the general government should main- 
tain all its authority and as soon as practicable re- 
sume the execution of its functions. On this principle 
I have acted and have gradually and gently and by 
almost imperceptible steps sought to restore the 
rightful energy of the general government and of the 
States. To that end provisional governors have been 
appointed for the States, conventions called, governors 
elected, Legislatures assembled, and Senators an 
Representatives chosen to the Congress of the United 
States.’’ Pres. Johnson in his message recog- 
nized the right of Congress to determine the qualifi- 
cations of its members. 

Both branches of Congress were by large majori- 
ties united in opinion and hostile to the ethod of 
reconstruction actually in course of execution under 
the authority of the President. In the first place 
the action of the President was regarded as an ex- 
cessive exercise of the powers of his office and as an 
encroachment upon the authority properly belonging 
to Congress. ongress claimed to be the only con- 
stitutional power that could change the relations be- 
tween the late belligerents from that which was 
brought about by the recognition of a state of war 
to one of political and eevik reakorsziies and was re- 
solved to sustain its proper authority against such 
encroachment. In the second place Congress deemed 
it just and wise that the conditions of reunion 
should be adjusted to the nature of the action that 
had broken the unity between the States, so as to 
express the true principles on which that union was 
based, and that such expression should not be con- 
fined to words but should appear in appropriate pub- 
lic action that should transmit to history the lessons 
of the war. It was thought that the mildest form in 
which, in the terms of pacification, the estimation 
by Congress of the wrong inflicted upon the nation 
could be appropriately expressed would be to dis- 
qualify certain of the leaders of secession from re- 
suming their former political influence over the peo- 

le of those States for such time as Congress should 
ts just and expedient. In the last eee Congress 
recognized the fact that a large population existed 
in those States that had attempted secession having 
neither political nor civil status under the former 
laws of those States, and who, through the operations 
of the war, had been made freemen, and had the 
right to look to Congress to secure to them the 
proper consequences of freedom in the future con- 
stitutions of the civil society of which they should 
form a part. 3 

In addition to these responsibilities to the Consti- 
tution, to the perpetuity of the Union, and to the 

ersons whose condition had been radically changed 
by the eventualities of the war, there was another 
consideration of importance that affected the political 
balance in Congress itself. Should the former siave 
population be excluded from political participation 


in their respective States so that en As authority 
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vould remain exclusively in a portion of the popu- 
lation of those States, it was a vital pole ques- 
tion whether the representation in the House of 
Representatives from such States should be accep’ 
on the basis of the entire population of those States, 
or be limited to that portion of the population 
that was adwitted to participation in its pa lic au- 
thority. To accept representation on the basis of a 
eee of which a large part was excluded from 
political authority was regarded as allowing dispro- 
portionate advantages as resulting from principles 
that were regarded by the remaining States as in- 
consistent with popular government, 

The first practical action demanded of Congress by 
the attitude of affairs was to determine whether 
persons claiming to have been elected as senato:s and 
representatives under the constitutions deriving their 
authority from the action of the President_ should 
be admitted to those bodies. The power of Congress 
to determine the qualifications of its members was 
constitutional and undoubted and was conceded by 
the President. In the present case the exclusion of 
such persons as claimed election by the recently 
constituted States to representation in Con, was 
dependent upon the question whether the constitu- 
tions under which they claimed election were author- 
itative, for unless wanting in validity their right could 
not be properly denied. If the authority of Congress 
was needed to enable these States to recover their 
former places in the Union, it was equally needed to 
enable them to establish domestic overnment, for 
that government could ouly be habilitated as an in- 
tegral part of the Union. : 

Acting upon these principles Congress excluded 
the representatives from those States and thus in ef- 
fect declared that the method of reconstruction that 
had originated with the President was inconsistent 
with the Constitution. It became necessary then for 
Con, to initiate a plan for restoring those Stztes to 
the Union and to prescribe the conditions of such res- 
toration. Fundamental to such action was the ques- 
tion whether the States that had attempted secession 
were to be regarded as having deprived themselves of 
the constitutional rights common to the States of the 
Union in view of the concession that they could not 
without the consent of the remaining States escape 
from the obligations incident to such constitutional 
relationship. If it was ible for a State by denying 
its obligations to the Union to deprive itself of its 
rights under that Union, very clearly such a case had 
been presented in the act of secession and the inaugur- 
ation of war against the United States. If the 
seceding States had lost their rights under the Union 
while their obligations remained unchanged, either 
the performance of an act of justice or the consent of 
the aggrieved party was essential to the restoration of 
such rights. If, however, the opposite view was taken 
that the States could not by any act deprive themselves 
of their rights under the Union, even though an act 
of secession and war intervened, then their indepen- 
dent right to reorganize their internal governments in 
their own way and to claim representation in Congress 
unconditionally could not be denied. 

Congress was divided upon these questions, for 
although a great majority of both houses concurred in 
the view that these States had forfeited their constitu- 
tional rights without evading their constitutional obli- 
gations, yet a small but energetic minority maintained 
the opposite doctrine and were unrestricted in its ex- 
pression. The position assumed in support of the 
action of the President and the right of representation 
of the persons elected under this authority was that it 
‘was impossible for a State to deprive itself of its status 
in the Union, whatever might be its conduct or hostility 


to the Union, and consequently that at the instant) b 


resistance to the Union ceased it was in a condition to 
assume all its rights and functions under the Constitu- 
tion without any new condition being added to its ob- 
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ligations. This doctrine was opposed. as ha’ no 
sanction in the principles avplied to either Paste a 
or States, and in fact as subversive of the fundamental 
principles of justice according to which, as universal! 
accepted, a relation may exist, and yet, through 
the conduct of those affected by it, be deprived of all 
its proper fruits and consequences, only to be restored 
on such conditions as are agreeable to justice or ac- 
ceptable to the parties affected by its negation. It 
was contended that the principles of justice not only 
demanded compensation for repudiated obligations, 
but, as applied to vital relationship, such as govern- 
ment, demanded security for the future observance of 
such obligations, and that Congress could alone deter- 
mine the ¢ r of the security demanded and 
include it in the conditions of restoration. 

With a singular fatuity that often appears in the 
conduct of men and communities it was contended 
nay by those who had held to the right of a dissatis- 
fied State to retire from the Union, that such secession 
was an impossibility, according to the nature of that 
Union, thus conferring upon rights a quality that only 
belongs to obligations, and ignoring the fact that the 
former are dependent on the facts of conduct, while 
the latter persist until dissolved by the act of those 
entitled to their benefit. ; 

The conclusion to which Congress arrived as to its 
right to ascertain the conditions upon which restoration 
should depend opened for discussion the question of 
its proper terms and conditions. The prevailing 
opinion in Congress was that for some indefinite time 
some of the persons who had been most actively en- 
gaged in hostility to the Union should be excluded 
rom participating in the exercise of public authority, 
Con to retain in its own hands the authority to 
terminate this exclusion when in its judgment de- 
manded by the publicinterest. This temporary ex nt 
appeared to the majority in Congress to be called for 
both upon grounds of justice and prudence. War 
been waged against the United States by a portion of 
its citizens, and the very question submitted to the ar- 
bitrament of arms was whether that act of war was an 
act of treason against the United States. One party 
claimed that it was in the exercise of a right inherent 
in the conditions of the Union that was unjustly re- 
sisted, while the other party insisted that the act was 
in violation of the ees due to the United S$ 
and as such, taking the form of war, was an act 0 
treason against that government. The acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of belligerent relations, if it did 
not legally shield the actors in rebellion from the con- 
sequences of an act of treason as to acts done after that 
recognition, had that effect practically. The termina- 
tion of the war established the view entertained by the 


Union and upon which it was conducted, and those 
who participated in hostilit inst the Union in the 
attitude of having violated their allegi to the 


United States. The question of the sincerity of the 
convictions of those en in the war in opposition 
to the Union being one of morals, could not enter 
into the | and practical solution. To restore at 
once and without probation those whom the war had 
placed in this attitude to the exercise of the highest 
public authority of the nation seemed to the majority 
in Congress as equivalent to a declaration that either 
the violation of allegiance to the United States was 
not an act deserving of severe condemnation, or that 
the surrender of the armies in the field was an act 
that obliterated the consequences and the memory of 
past actions avd confe a new civil quality upon 
those by whom it had been performed. 

The majority in Congress also hesitated to commit 
the people who had been raised from the condition of 
slaves through the eventualities of a war brought on 
the desire to hold them in per slavery to 
those who had sought to destroy the Union for the 
suke of (rime their slavery. The majority re- 
garded Congress as bound by every consideration of 
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duty to those who had received freedom through the 
consequences of war to make provision for their future 
welfare as far as could be consistently done in the dis- 

itions relative to reconstruction. ‘The responsi- 
Pitity of having removed from the interested protec- 
tion of private owners some four millions of people, 
separated widely from the residue of the population 
by race and condition, could produce no other effect 
upon Congress. The future of these people, in view 
at hate great numbers and the absence of the condi- 
tions for unitizing them with the surrounding popula- 
ve in a homogeneous mets, presented a 
of the greatest vity. It was apparent that little 
consideration ah ek given in the States that had 
undertaken their own reconstruction under the presi- 
dential auspices to this important subject, for the 
constitutions that they had framed confined the elec- 
toral rights to free white persons and ignored the ex- 
istence of a vast population without political reeogni- 
tion. The American people had not faced the prob- 
lem of such exclusion from political right on a scale of 
magnitude that challenged attention to the principles 
_ involved, and were for the most part habituated to the 
practice of giving to all of domestic birth who mingled 
in their po ions electoral privileges as essential to 
the protection of individual liberty, and had most liber- 
ally extended that right to foreign-born persons seeking 
their communities. 

Notwithstanding the conferring of political as well 
as civil privileges pg the emancipated slaves was the 
natural outcome of American doctrine and practice, 
vn leet felt the gravity of the —- of con- 

ing political rights upon the vast body of emanci- 
pated slaves before they were Pe ared to intelligently 
exercise such privileges, and felt disposed to leave the 
solution of that problem by gradual steps to the States 
most immediately in in the results of such 
policy, but under conditions that would be likely to 
induce a liberal exercise of the power of extending the 
elective franchise to these people. The Southern 
States had always placed a high estimate upon the 
yalue of a full representation in the national House of 
Representatives, and had in the framing of the Con- 
stitution of the United States secured a provision by 
which five slaves were to be enumerated as the equiva- 
lent of three free white persons in the basis of com- 
puting the extent of their rights to representation. It 
appeared to the majority in Dongle that if the repre- 
sentation in Congress of the States undergoing recon- 
struction was limited in proportion to the exclusion 
from electoral rights of portions of their populations 
on the ground of race and former condition of slavery, 
that a sufficient motive would arise out of the desire 
for increased representation in Congress to induce a 
liberal treatment of the question of conferring political 
ts upon the emancipated slaves. The poli Fr 
indi was finally embodied in Amendment XLV. to 
Ore encodne posed by Co Tune 16 
amendment, pro yy Congress on June 
1866, declared as citizens all persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and prohibited the States from 
priving any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, or denying to any person 
within their jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
piriioes: red van re ee spe be ap- 
porti counting the whole number of persons in 
each State, eabeiting Indians not taxed. It provided 
that where the right to vote for any office of the United 
or a State was denied to any male inhabitant, 
except for participation in rebellion or other crime, the 
basis of representation should be reduced in propor- 
tion to the number of such excluded citizens to the 
whole number of male citizens of 21 years of age in 
State. It declared that no person shall be a 


Senator or Re ntative in Con , or elector of 
President or Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or 
military, under the United S 


tates, or under any ger 
0 


who having previously taken an oath, as a member 
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Con, , or as an officer of the United States, or as a 
member of any State Legislature, or as an executive 
or judicial officer of any State, to support the Consti- 
tution of the United States, shall have engaged in in- 
surrection or rebellion against the same or given aid 
and comfort to the enemies thereof. It also validated - 
the public debt of the United States and excluded the 
payment of claims on account of the rebellion or for 
the emancipation of slaves. 

This amendment was intended and proposed as a 
final act of pacification and restoration, which, if rati- 
fied by the requisite number of States so as to become 

art of the Constitution of the United States, would 
eave to the States that had participated in the rebel- 
lion entire freedom in constructing their domestic gov- 
ernments. As it regarded the civil rights of the 
emancipated slaves it went no further than the con- 
stitutions adopted by those States under the call of 
their provisional governors had gone. As it regarded 
the political rights of the emancipated slaves, all was 
left to the discretion of the States under the influence 
of the motive to liberality arising from the oppor- 
tunity of enlarging their representation in Congress by 
conferring electoral rights upon the former. slaves. 
The exclusion of those who had participated in the 
rebellion was limited to those who had held official 
positions in the United States and in the States, and 
who were presumably of leading influence in the 
States, and had had the advantages of official position 
to enhance that influence, and thus were to some ex- 
tent responsible for the public policy of the States that 
led them into rebellion. But these exclusions could 
be ered by Congress, and, as the sequel will show, 
were intended to be removed by Congress as soon as 
the main objects of reconstruction should be accom- 
plished. The remaining provisions of the amendment 
were such as were to be anticipated under the cireum- 
stances. 

The amendment was promptly rejected by Georgia 
and North and South Carolina and ratification with- 
held in all the other States participating in the rebel- 
lion, except Tennessee, which promptly ratified it. It 
was thus evident that the States directly affected by 
the provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment would 
not accept the tender made by Congress and that some 
other course of action was a necessity of the case. 

It is necessary here to refer to legislative action that 
both preceded and followed the discovery that nearly 
all the States that constituted the Confederacy were 
unwilling to assent to the terms of pacification and re- 
construction propounded by Congress. By an act 

April 9, 1866, Congress ascertained the civil 
status of the emancipated slaves, declaring that all 
persons born in the United States, not subject to any 
foreign power, other than Indians not taxed, were 
citizens of the United States entitled to the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. Authority was conferred upon the 
judiciary of the United States to enforce the rights 
thus recognized. This act was the first instance in 
which the national legislature gave effect to the decla- 
ration that permeates all the utterances of fundamental 
truths that have been accepted as the basis of our na- 
tional system, that ‘‘All men are born free and equal,’’ 
a form of expression that would have been more exact 
if the statement had been that all men are born to be 
free and equal. But this declaration was only the par- 
tial embodiment of this fundamental truth, for it ex- 
tended only to the civil status of American-born per- 
sons and left the political status still lacking in ho- 
mogeneity, and was subject to the doubt whether its 
provisions could extend be ond the States actually re- 
duced by the arms of the United States. 

Amendment XIII. to the Constitution, that abol- 
ishes slavery within the United States, had previously 
been pro to the States and was proclaimed as 
ratified Dec. 18, 1865, but did not have the effect to 
ascertain the civil status of the emancipated slaves, 
although it dissolved al] subsisting relations of master 
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and slave throughout the United States. The declara- 
tion of equality of civil right to all native-born per- 
sons, as made by Congress, was of limited effect and 
could be unmade at any subsequent time by the same 
authority, and hence it was necessary, in order to place 
. it upon an enduring basis, that it should become part 
of the Constitution of the United States. In part for 
the accomplishment of this object Amendment XIV. 
to the Constitution, which has already been discussed, 
was for submission to the States in June, 1866. 
As already stated, Tennessee was the only State of 
those that participated in the rebellion that promptly 
ratified this arnendment, and thus having accepted the 
terms of pacification and reconstruction tendered by 
Congress, was, on July 24, 1866, by a resolution of 
Congress, admitted to its former place in the Union 
and to representation in Congress. 

Congress having thus definitely fixed the terms upon 
which States and individuals who had participated. in 
the rebellion should be admitted to full privileges under 
the Constitution, and deeming it wise to place beyond 
the executive authority any alteration of or interfer- 
ence with these terms, withdrew from the President 
power conferred upon him in 1862, one him by 
proclamation to extend to persons who partici- 
pated in the rebellion pardon and amnesty. _ A failure 
of all the States that had formed the Confederate gov- 
ernment, except Tennessee, to accept the terms of 
pacification and reconstruction tendered by Amend- 
ment XIV. was, in the judgment of Con . groun 
for placing those States under some definite régime. 
What civil authority existed in them was in the form in 
which it was pl by the constitutions adopted under 
the sanction of the provisional governors, while the 
actual governmental control was in the hands of the 
military authority of the United States, notwithstand- 
ing such civil authority as existed in those States was 
there under the sanction of the President, and the 
military establishment by which that civil authority 
had been practically displaced was under the supreme 
control of the President. To solve this conflict of 
jurisdiction, Congress on March 23, 1867, passed an 
act to provide for the government of the rebel States, 

This act declares that no le vernments existed 
in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgi 
Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, Texas, an 
Arkansas. It divides those States into military dis- 
tricts and provides for the assignment of military offi- 
cers to their command, placing them under the military 
authority. The military authority was to extend to the 
protection of rights of person and property, the sup- 
pression of insurrection, disorders, and violence, and 
‘to the punishment of disturbers of the public peace. 
Military courts were authorized and all interference by 
State authority declared null and void. Authority was 
conferred upon the enumerated States to furm consti- 
tutions and choose Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, and it was declared that such States should 
be readmitted to the Union and their Senators and 
Representatives to seats in Congress, when certain con- 
ditions should be complied with. ‘These conditions 
were as follows: The constitution should conform 
to the Constitution of the United States; it should 
be framed by delegates chosen by a majority of the 
votes of the people of the States having the elec- 
toral qualifications prescribed by that act; it should 
be ratified by the same authority; it should be ap- 
proved by Congress; that no person excluded from 
office by Amendment XIV. should be eligible asmember 
of the convention to form such constitution or yote 
for the same or hold office thereunder; that such 
State should ratify Amendment XIV.; that the 
admission of the State and of its Senators and Rep- 
resentatives to seats in Con should take effect 
when that amendment should be ratified and become 
part of the Constitution of the United States. The 
cynanention of voters prescribed in the act were that 

male citizens of 2] years of age and upwards, of 
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whatever color or previous condition, who had resided 
one 2a in ae med pg be entitled to vote, ex- 
cept where disqual participation in 

or for felony at common law, ‘The act further declared 
all civil authority within the State prior to admission 
provisional and subject to the military authority. 

By the act just mentioned Virginia constituted the 
First Military District, North and South Carolina the 
Second, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida the Third, 
Mississippi and Arkansas the Fourth, and Louisiana 
and Texas the Fifth Military District. The President 
assigned to the command of the respective military 
districts, eo J. M: Schofield to the First, Maj.- 
Gen. D. E. Sickles to the ‘Second, Maj.-Gen. G, H. 
Thomas to the Third, Maj.-Gen. E. O. C. Ord to the 
Fourth, and Maj.-Gen. P. H. Sheridan to the Fifth. 
we Thomas was at his own request, on the 15th 
of March, 1867, relieved from the command of the 
Third Military District and Maj.-Gen. John Pope as- 
si to _ command, ricmanetos 

e second proposed measure of pacification and re- 
construction was distinctly made to the enumerated 
States and was rejected, or rather wholly pemeee 
As the former action by Congress had established the 
civil status of the emancipated slave, at least in all 
those States oe engaging in rebellion had lost the 
immunities secured by the Constivation, the last-men- 
tioned measure sought by the voluntary acceptance of 
those States to place his political status on terms of 

uality with all other citizens of the United States. 
The plan of leaving the definition of those political 
rights to the interested States under the influence of a 
motive that might lead them to deal liberally with it 
having failed, the solution of that on question was 
Pp distinctly upon Congress. Seldom in the history 
of nations has so grave a responsibility fallen to the lot 
of a legislative body. It has assumed from the 
foundation of the government that all native-born male 
persons subject to the authority of the United States 
as citizens thereof, except such as were held in legal 
slavery, were, unless affected by crime, entitled to equal 
participation in the exercise of all civil and political 
rights. This conclusion was derived from principles 
that were regarded as fundamental to our system of 
government, and were declared in all our constitutions 
and public utterances. The fact that if the slave was 
emancipated citizenship and electoral privilege would 
be necessarily concede z oe 
ments against emancipation. lat continge 
occurred, the slave having been cqaneleaad: cad the 
question was yesmned home upon Congress whether 
any just ground existed for excluding the emanci . 
slave from that which under our institutions was the 
logical and reasonable consequence of his emancipa- 
tion. Was it sufficient to say that it might tend to 
ublie inconvenience in some of the States that had 
ostered the institution of slavery to such an extent 
that the majorities of their populations were emanci- 
pated slaves? If the white citizens should be in the 
majority, the anticipated difficulty would not be serious ; 
if, on the other hand, the emancipated slaves consti- 
tuted the majority of those populations, the question of 
expediency was confronted with one of principle, 
whether on aromas of inconvenience the majority may 
be consistently disfranchised to relieve the minority 
from inconvenience. Such had never been the practice 
of our country and the case was a new one. n- 
gress, having the power to fix the political status of the 
emancipated slave, should, after removing from him 
the protection afforded by the interested protection of 
the slave system, decline to extend to him the equal 
protection of the laws. its only answer to the question 
as to the reason of such course would have to be either 
that the emancipated slave was uninformed and un- 
skilled in the art of life and government or that he was 
an African. The first of these responses would contra- 
dict the principles on which Bs ular governments are 
founded, while the latter wo d be accepted by no en- 


to him was one of the argu- - 
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lightened people on earth. Congress was confronted 
by the fact that the former owners of these people, to 
whose they would be committed in the event that 
political rights were denied them by Congress, were 
unwillingly deprived of their slaves by the eventualities 
of a war w: for the very purpose of perpetuating 
the condition of slavery, and we Fe that deprivation 
as an act of great injustice. As their former masters 
held that the rights in society that appertain to the 
white man have no application to the black man, Con- 
gress hesitated to assent to surrender the career of those 
upon whom it had conferred liberty as their due ac- 
cording to the same principles that form the title to the 
white man to liberty, to those who held opinions and 
sentiments diametrically opposite to these. In view 
of the considerations of State prudence res by 
all governments Congress hesitated to disfranchise a 
population that had arg motive to be loyal to the 
nation as the author of their liberty, and to commit 
the reins of government to those exclusively who 
so + beg pence tg eal the roa Tt has — 
sai t on grounds of expediency Congress erred in 
the judgment that produced these measures of recon- 
struction, but the important question is whether the 
consideration of Spulieney was open to Congress in a 
case where the principles of liberty were at stake, and 
where it had placed itself in an attitude to the eman- 
cipated slave that implied a large measure of govern- 
mental protection to his condition, present and future. 
The solution offered by Congress to the grave questions 

us presented was sustained by the opinion of the 
great majority of the people of the loyal States, and 
whatever may be said of the expediency of its policy 
will command respect for its sincerity of purpose and 


justice, 

The failure of the former slave States to accept the 
terms thus offered called for further action on the part 
of Con , and the acts known as the Reconstruction 
Acts of Congress were passed, the first upon March 
23, and the second on July 19, 1867. The first of these 
acts was a modification of, the previous act providing 

the government of the rebel States. It pro- 
vided for a registration to be made in each of 
the States there enumerated under the authorit 
of the military officers assigned to them, whic 
should include the emancipated slaves with all 
other excepting only such ns as had been 
disfranchised by previous acts. As the exact bearing 
of this act upon disfranchisements on the ground of 
aiding in the rebellion was in doubt, the second act of 
reconstruction was passed to remove such doubt. The 
es excluded for participating in the rebellion were 
leclared to be persons who, having been members of 
the Legislatures or of the executive or judiciary of any 
of these States, had en in the rebellion, whether 
such complicity arose while holding such offices or ata 
later time. . 

Under these reconstruction acts registration of the 
voters of those States who possessed the requisite quali- 
fications was made ; elections were called for the choice 
of delegates to conventions to frame constitutions for 
such States ; conventions were held and constitutions 
framed that were submitted to the vote of the people 
of the States who*had the proper qualifications as 
voters and were ratified. The State offices were filled 
by election, the Legislatures convened, and the govern- 
ments were p in operation. The new State 
governments promptly adopted Amendment XIV. and 
at once were admitted to representation in Congress. 

During the proceedings in the Second Military Dis- 
trict under the acts of reconstruction, Gen. Sickles was 
relieved in August, 1867, and Maj.-Gen. E. R. 8. Canby 

i to the command. In mber of that year 
Gen. Fone was relieved from the command of the 
Third Mili District and Maj.-Gen. G. G. Meade 
to that command. On July 28, 1868, the 


military government of the Second and Third Military 
Districts was terminated, the States composing those | 
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districts having fully complied with the acts of recon- 
struction. Gen. Schofield was relieved in 1868 from 

e command of the First Military District, having 
been made Secretary of War, and Maj.-Gen. G. Stone- 
man assigned to that command. Virginia, which con- 
stituted that district, was not admitted to the Union 
until 1870. A constitution, formed at Alexandria in 
1864 by delegates that were within the military lines of 
the United States, had not been submitted to the 
people for ratification. A constitution was framed in 
1868 under the acts of reconstruction, but was not sub- 
mitted to the people until July, 1869, a special act of 
Congress haying been passed for that purpose in April, 
oe when it was ratified and the State admitted in 

iv 

Gen. Ord was relieved in December, 1867, from 
the command of the Fourth Military District, and 
Maj.-Gen. I. McDowell assigned to that command, 
Gen. McDowell was relieved in June, 1868, and Maj.- 
Gen. A. C. Gillem assigned to that command, Mis- 
sissippi, one of the States of this district. ratified the 
constitution framed under the reconstruction acts in 
December, 1868, that constitution having been pre- 
viously submitted to the people in June of that same 
year and rejected. Prior to the ratification by Missis- 
spp Arkansas, also in that wilitary district, had rati- 
fied her constitution. 

Gen. Sheridan was in August, 1867, relieved from 
the command of the Fifth Military District and the 
command at first assigned to Maj.-Gen. G. H. Thomas, 
but soon after to Maj.-Gen. W. S. Hancock. The 
latter was relieved in March, 1868, and was succeeded 
by Maj.-Gen. J. J. Reynolds. Louisiana, one of the 
States of this district, ratified the constitution passed 
under the reconstruction acts in August, 188. In 
July of that year the Fifth Military District was con- 
fined to Texas, under the command of Gen. Reynolds. 
This State finally ratified its constitution in March, 
1869, and was readmitted to the Union in March, 1870. 

It will be observed that by the final conclusion of 
Congress the disfranchisement within the States on 
the ground of participating in rebellion was limited to 
the case of those who had held office under the 
United States or in any of those States and while hold- 
ing such office or afterwards had engaged in the rebel- 
lion. The mere fact that acitizen of those States had 
taken part in the rebellion, even if that part was an 
important and conspicuous one, did not produce dis- 
franchisement. The class thus temporarily separated 
from a controlling influence over the new State govern- 
ments were presumably those who in former years had 
shaped the pole of the State, and were the re- 
sponsible authors of the attempt to destroy the Union 
of the States. To select them personally would have 
been invidious and might, from erroneous information, 
have worked injustice in individual cases. To place them 
in a numerous class that would necessarily include the 
active agents of rebellion seemed to Congress to be 
the only mode of distinguishing between the authors 
of secession and those who had followed them, whether 
voluntarily or by compulsion, that was not open to 
serious objection. 

The Congressional reconstruction had the effect to 
write into the constitutions of the States upon which it 
acted the language of liberty and equality as it had 
been framed through the revolutions of England and 
perfected in America, and thus to exhibit an entire 
unity in the principles upon which government was 
administered among all the States of the Union. That 
Congress did not intend that the consequences of rebel- 
lion should be perpetuated in the disfranchisement of 
those engaged in it beyond what appeared to that body 
to be necessary to give to the new governments of 
the former slave States principles and forms in har- 
mony with the general institutions of the country, was 
abundantly evidenced by the readiness and rapidity 
with which the disfranchised were relieved from 
their disabilities after the habilitation of the States. 
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See Wilson's Hi of 1865-1868 ; Me- 
Pherson’s History of Reconstruction, 1865-1870. In this 
work see SLAVERY, SECESSION, and CONFEDERATE STATES. 
For discussior of the constitutional questions involved in 
Reconstruction, see Bishop's Criminal Law (4th ed., vol. 
2, sec. 1224 ix note). (A. J. W.) 


REDFIELD, Isaac Fiercrer (1804-1876), jurist 
and authar, was born in Wethersfield, Vt., April 
10, 1804. After graduating at outh 
in 1825, he became a lawyer at Derby, and afterwards 
at Windsor, Vt. In 1835 he was madea judge of the 


Supreme Court, and in 1852 became chief-justice. | W 


In 1858 he was appointed professor of medical juris- 
prudence in Dartmouth College. In 1861 he removed 
to Boston and in 1867 was sent by Secretary Seward 
to Europe as special counsel to recover for the U. 8. 

vernment the property of various kinds which had 
Cn held in the name or on behalf of the Southern 
Confederacy. Two years were spent in this work, with 

rofitable results to the government. Judge Redfield 
died at Boston, March, 1876. His chief publica- 
tions are The Lawof Railways (1857); The Law of 
Wills G vols., 1864); The Law of Carriers and Bail- 
ment (1869); Leading American Railway Cases (2 
vols., 1870). He was also one of the editors of the 
American Law Register, and edited several standard 
legal works. 

REDGRAVE, Rtcwarp, English painter, was 
born in London, April 30, 1804. In his youth he was 
employed in making designs for his father, who was a 
manufacturer, but in 1826 he began to study at the 
Royal Academy. His first success was a picture ex- 
hibited at the British Institution, Gulliver on the 
Farmer's Table. In 1838 his merit was first recog- 
ni by the Academy when he exhibited Ellen 
Orford, and in 1840 he was elected an associate. 
Among his works in the succeeding years were, The 
Poor Teacher ; The Sempstress ; The Governess ; Sun- 
day Morning. In 1846 he turned more to landscapes 
and exhibited Happy Sheep; The Evelyn Woods 
1850); The Forest Portal (1853); An Old English 

omestead (1854). In 1851 he was elected an aca- 
demician, and in that year exhibited The Flight into 
Egypt. He joined with Henry Cole (q. v.) in form- 
ing a museum of ornamental art, which eventually 
was fee! as into the South Kensington Museum. 
He had charge of the center of British art in the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855, and a few years later was 
made by Queen Victoria surveyor of crown pictures, 
which position he held twenty-two years, resigning in 
1880. Among his pictures produced in this period 
are Startled Foresters gists) ; Starting for a Holiday 
(1875) ;, Calling the Sheep to Fold (1876); Well- 
spring in the Forest (1877); The Heir Come of Age 
(1878). He also joined with his brother in aos 
A Century of Painters (1866), which gives a history 0 
British art since Hogarth. 

RED JACKET, or Sa-co-yEe-waTua (1751-1830), 
Indian chief of the Wolf tribe of the Senecas, was 
born at Old Castle, near the foot of Seneca Lake, N. 
Y.. in 1751. His Indian name given above means, 
““He keeps them awake,” and was assumed on his 
attaining the dignity of a sachem. His name “ Red 
Jacket’ was derived from a richly embroidered sear- 
let jacket, the gift of an English officer, which he 
took great pride in wearing. In youth he was re- 
markably fleet of foot, and was often employed 
his own people, and, during the Revolutionary war 
by the British officers on the border as a scout and 
courier. On the death of Brant (gq. v.) Red Jacket 
became the leading man among the Six Nations. In 
1784, at a council held at Fort Stanwix to negotiate a 
treaty for the cession of lands, Red Jacket spoke elo- 
monte | in opposition to it, but it was nevertheless 
ratified. In 1792, on the conclusion of a treaty of 
ae between the United States and the Six Nations, 

ashington presented him with a silver medal which 
he ever after held in high esteem, and which is now 


by | He beca 
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1889) the property of Gen. Ely 8. Parker. In 1809 
e gave information to Erastus Granger, the Indian 
agent, of attempts by Tecumseh to draw the Six Na- 
tions into the Western combination, and in 1810 he 
visited Washington and delivered an eloquent speech 
on the subject to the Secretary of War. In the 
war of 1812 his counsel was often of essential ser- 
vice to the American army, in particular on the eve 
of the battle of Chippewa. In 1829 he passed 
through New York on his way to Washington, and 
while in the former city sat for his portrait to Robert 
Weir. Although then in his 78th year he was 


still hale and vigorous. 
frosely given to drinking, but was able to restrain 
imself on oceasious, as before a council. He 
was implacable in his hostility to Christianity and to 
missionaries, and despised the white man—his dress, 
speech, andcustoms. His character was marked with 
Strange contradictions. Largely destitute of physical 
courage, he yet possessed tenacity of purpose and 
great moral resolution. As a statesman he was pa 
cious ; as an orator, of surpassing eloquence. Yet he 
could descend tothe meanest expedients of the deam- 
gogue. In all circumstances, however, he was a patriot 
and loved his nation, whose extinction he prognosti- 
cated but strove to avert. His form was and 
erect, his walk dignified, and his oratory, pseaing 3 
in council, almost majestic. He died at Seneca Vil- 
lage, near Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1830. His Life 
has ‘been written by W. L. Stone (1867). @. H) 
REDPATH, James, journalist, was born at Ber- 
wick-in-T'weed, England, in August, 1833. At the 
age of fifteen he was se by_his parents to the 
ni ey se in Michigan, where the 
United States. Th ttl Lich here th 
son became a printer, and afterwards editor of a news- 


In_ his later he was 


baper He was Kansas correspondent for the New 
ork Tribune during the troubles connected with the 
settlement of that State. He afterwards went to 
Hayti, and on his return acted as emigration agent for 
the Haytian government. During the civil war he 
was actively en as correspondent, and also exerted 
himself in behalf of the emancipated slaves. After 
the war he was superintendent of education at 
Charleston, 8. C., and founded schools and an orphan 
asylum for colored children. In 1868 he established a 
lyceum bureau at Boston, and he has since been 
actively sg io ors es lectures as well asin jour- 
nalism. He has Psy ay several books relating to 
different stages of his career, and a Life of Captain 
John Brown (1860). 

RED WING, a city of Minnesota, the rig: Say 
of Goodhue co., is on the right bank of the Missis- 
sippi River, below the mouth oo asian River, 41 miles 
from St. Paul by railroad and 58 by river. Itisona 
plateau, encl by high bluffs. It has a court-house, 
national bank and oth r banks, opera-house and music- 
hall, 15 churches, a high-school and other schools, and 
1 daily and 2 weekly newspapers. There are flour-, saw-, 
and planing-mills, and manufactoriesof furniture, agri- 
cultura implements, wagons, and shoes. In 1880 it 
a popalson of 5876. 

SDWOOD. See Sequota. % 

REED, Sir Epwarp James, English naval_archi- 
tect, was born at Sheerness, Sept. 20, 1830. e was 
educated at the naval school at Portsmouth, and was 
afterwards employed in the dockyard at Sheerness. 

e me editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine, secre- 
tary of the Institution of Naval Architects, and chief 
constructor of the British navy. He designed several 
iron-clads, including a frigate for the Turkish navy. 
He also built steam-transports for India, and numerous 
smaller vessels. He resigned in 1870, and engaged in 
private business, He was elected to Parliament in 
1874, and represented the Pembroke boroughs until 
1880, when he was returned for Cardiff. He had in 
the meantime visited apan, at the request of the 
Imperial lay nme and on his return published 
Japan; Its History, Traditions and Religions (2 vols., 
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1880). vores Mr. Gladstone’s brief administration 

in 1886 Sir Edward Reed was Lord of the Treasury. 

He has been a member of various committees to inves- 

tigate subjects connected with naval affairs. His works 

on Practical Shipbuilding, Iron-clad Ships, and Coast 
‘ense, are of high value. 

ZED, Josep (1741-1785), patriot, was born at 
Trenton,N. J., August 27, 1741, graduated at Princeton 
- ok and —— ad at the. rh In 
1767 he was appoin eputy secretary of New Jersey 
and while on a visit to iy nd in 1770 he marri 
Esther, daughter of Dennis de Berdt, the agent for 
Massachusetts. On his return he settled in Philadel- 
phia, and kept up a correspondence with Lord Dart- 
mouth, English Colonial Secretary. He was a member 
of the committee of correspondence in 1774, and Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Convention in 1775. He 
was elected a gate to Congress, but accompanied 
Washington, at his request, to Cambridge, as_his 
secretary. In 1776 he was adjutant-general, and in 
1777 was named brigadier-general by Congress, but 
declined, though he served at Brandywine and other 

as avolunteer. Bancroft, on the strength of a 
report made by Count Donop in 1776, —— Reed 
with disaffection to the patriot cause. On the other 

Reed is reported to have replied to offers from 
British peace-vommissioners: “‘I am not worth pur- 
chasing, but such as I am, the King of Great Britain 
is not rich enough to buy me.’’ He certainly i aces 
the misconduct of Benedict Arnold in Philadelphi 
and had him brought to trial. He was President o 
Pennsylvania in 1778, and was active in suppressing 
the m of the ill- soldiersin 1781. He died at 
Philadelphia, M 6, 1785. Both his grandsons 
wrote his Life, Henry in Sparks’s Americar Biography, 
and William more fu y with his Letters (2 vols., 1847), 
in order to vindicate his character against the attacks 
of Bancroft in his History of the United States. The 
latter defended his position in an essay, Joseph Reed 


(1867). 

His , Henry Reep (1808-1854), was born 
at Philadelphia, July 11, 1808, After graduating at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1825, he ied 
law with John Sergeant, but in 1831 was called to a 
temper 4 in his alma mater. He was a devoted 
student of Wordsworth, and edited the first complete 
American edition of his Poems. In 1854 he visited 
England, and on his return voyage went down at sea 
in the steamer Arctic, Sept. 27, 1854. He had ed- 
ited various historical and poetical works of English 
authors. Of his lectures his brother afterwards edited 
English Literature (1855); English. History, Hlus- 
ae Shakespeare (1856); and British Poets 


Another grandson, WitiiaAm Braprorp ReeEp 
a A born June 30, 1806, graduated at the 
niversity of Pennsylvania in 1822, and became 
eremner Generel of Pennsylvania in 1838. After a 
cessful career at the bar, he was sent as minister to 
China in 1857, and negotiated a treaty with that nation. 
After his return, he was strongly op to the war 
for the Union, lost his fortune and law practice, and 
ecame a journalist. During the civil war he was fora 
time the American corres nt of the London Times. 
He died at New York, Feb. 18, 1876. Besides various 
books and — in defence of his grandfather, he 
published id Essays; Among My Ticks. 

REES, Asranam (1743-1825), a British educator 
and eneyclopaedist, was born at Llanbrynmair, Wales, 
in 1743. He was educated for the Presbyterian min- 
istry, and was for over twenty years tutor in the 
Hoxton academy. In 1768 he was ordained also 
pastor of a Presbyterian church in Southwark, London, 
and after holding this post fifteen years, took charge 
of another congregation. In 1786 he became principal 
of an academy at Hackney. In that year he completed 
an edition of Chambers’ i 
been engaged 


scientific attainments procured for him fellowship in 
the Royal Society and the Linnzean Society. In 1802 
he commenced the Cyclopedia which is known by his 
name, and completed it in 1819 in 45 volumes. This 
able work was soon reprinted in Philadelphia. Dr. 
Rees died June 9, 1825. 

REEVE, Tapprne (1744-1823), lawyer, was born 
at Brookhaven, L. I., October, 1744. Te graduated at 
Princeton College in 1763, and settled at Litchfield 
Conn., in 1772. There he practised law and soon ha 
as a student and an inmate of his family Aaron Burr, 
whose sister he had married. Burr left him for the 
more adventurous career which the army offered. In: 
1784, when peace was established, Reeve instituted the 
Litchfield Law School, whose reputation soon spread to 
other States. Until 1798 he gave all the instruction 
himself, but then being made Judge of the Superior 
Court of Connecticut, he called an assistant to his aid 
in the school. Reeve held liberal ideas, and was the 
first lawyer of eminence to urge refurm in regard to 
giving married women control of their property. He 
published the Zaw of Baron and Femme ; Parent and 
Child, Guardian and Ward (1816). He died at 
Litchfield, Dec. 13, 1823. After his death his treatise 
on the Law of Descents appeared. 

REFORMATORIES anp Rerormatory Meru- 
See Vol. XX. ODS: The term Reformatory, within 

338 (p 350 the purview of this article, has refer- 
en Rep.). ence solely to such prisons, or places of 

detention for persons, convicted of of- 
fences against the criminal Jaws as are set apart for 
the express purpose of making the reformation of 
their inmates the main object of their creation. 

Reformatories are of three classes: (1) for adult 
criminals convicted of felonies, of which the reforma- 
tory at Elmira, N. Y., is a typical specimen. Any 
prison may be reformatory in its aims, and all 
modern prisons, perhaps, have reformation in view 
more or less, but convict prisons designated as reform- 
atories are such as are specially set apart for the re- 
ception of young men convicted of their first offence, 
and who are considered a icaallef the court in 
which they are convicted and sentenced. 

(2.) For adult ¢riminals convicted of offences less 
than felony. This class includes houses of correction 
and workhouses. ‘ 

(3.) For criminal youth. This class includes all in- 
stitutions for the care of juvenile offenders convicted 
of violations of the criminal laws. : 

Orphan asylums, children’s homes, and other insti- 
tutions for the care of dependent children, who are 
simply unfortunate and not criminal, are not reforma- 
tories any more than Sunday-schools or day-schools, 
and should not be included in the same category. It 
is true, children entirely innocent of any criminal con- 
duct are often found in reformatories, but their com- 
mitment to such institutions is a wrong which ought 
not to be permitted. Reformatories are for persons 
who have attained the age of legal responsibility, and 
who have been convicted of actual violations of law, 
and their presence there necessarily imposes a taint 
which society has no right to impart to such as are in- 
nocent or irresponsible, and to do so is to perpetrate a 
crime against childhood. Institutions for the care of 
dependent children are of the highest value, and for 
the prevention of crime their usefulness cannot be ex- 
aggerated, but they are not, in any penological sense, 
reformatories. 

The reformation of criminals, whether old or young 
as a proper object of governmental action, is an idea o 
comparatively recent origin. In the treatment of of- 
fenders, for the repression of crime, the dominant idea 
of the world has been deterrence by severity. An eye 
for an eye; tooth for tooth ; life for life, has been the 
established formula of belief, and to a large extent 
this idea still prevails, but happily, as Christianity 


, onwhich he had | broadened the influence of its teachings, and experl- 


for ten years. His wide learning and ence demonstrated the efficiency of its regenerating 
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upon the lives of men, it began to dawn upon 
the minds of legislators that even to prisoners Fied- 
ness, sometimes, might be better than Pain The 
first refurmatory, however, actually established, as 
such, by governmental action, was the prison of St. 
Michael at Rome, in 1704, by Pope Clement XT., and 
was for boys and young men. It was conducted upon 
a system similar to what is now known as the ‘‘Auburn 
system ''—that is to say, of separate cellular imprison- 
ment by night and silent associated labor by day—and 
its suecess was conspicuous and continuous. oward 
visited it and praised it as one of the few prisons in 
the world worthy of commendation. He found over 
the prison door this inscription: ‘‘ Clement XTI., Su- 
preme Pontiff, reared this prison for the reformation 
and education of criminal youths, to the end that 
those who, when idle, had been injurious to the state, 
might, when better instructed and trained, become 
useful to it.’ Within the prison, on a marble slab 
inserted in the wall, he found this (as he terms it) ad- 
mirable sentence: ‘* It is of little use to restrain crim- 
inals by punishment, unless you reform them by edu- 
cation.”” As a general principle in the care and disci- 
line of young criminals, this golden sentence from 

‘ope Clement XI. must commend itself to all right- 
thinking people, and in the requirements of modern 
penology no prison should be tolerated which does not 
make the reformation of its inmates a leading object. 
In fact, to discharge a criminal without reformation is 
to defeat the only object (the protection of society) for 
which imprisonment is justifiable. 

For sixty years St. Michael's prison at Rome found 
no imitators in its reformatory purpose and methods, 
but finally, in 1775, another prison, similar in character 
and purpose, was established at Ghent, which soon 
became a model for all Europe, and was recommended 
as such by Howard, who visited it in 1776, and again 
in 1778. In fact, Howard found at Ghent, in success- 
ful application, nearly all the t principles of mod- 
ern penology. They were: (1) Reformation as a pri- 
mary end, with hope as a great regenerating force. 
(2) Industrial labor with a variety of trades to prepare 
prisoners for nga (3) Education, religious 
and literary. (4) Abbreviation of-sentence and a par- 
ticipation in earnings as incentives to diligence, obedi- 
ence, and self-improvement. (5) The exclusion of 
cruel bodily inflictions as a means of maintaining dis- 
cipline, rs the enlistment of the will of the criminal 
in the work of his own moral regeneration. In fact, 
as a reformatory prison it has rarely been equalled 
since, and it still remains a noble monument to the 
genius and humanity of Viscount Vilain XIV., under 
whose inspiration and influence it was established. 
Through its example all prisons in Belgium are now 
distinctively reformatory in purpose and character, 
and other Continental countries are adopting similar 
methods. 

Under the British government the first prisons con- 
ducted on refurmatory ideas were those of Ireland, 
where the system of classification and le was es- 
tablished by Captain Crofton (now Sir Walter) in 
1854, and which is now known as the “ Crofton 
system.’’ (See emi 

In England, through the legislation of 1877, uni- 
fying prisons and centralizing their supervision, the 
whole prison system has been made reformatory in 
ae tn and the steady reduction of crime throughout 
the kingdom clearly indicates its efficiency. _ 

In the United States there are no convict prisons 
under State care without some reformatory agencies. 
In all religious services are held upon the Sabbath 
day, either by a resident chaplain or some clergyman 
from the outside. In the majority of these prisons 
flourishing Sunday-schools are maintained, chiefly 
through the efforts of volunteer workers from outside ; 
and in quite a number weekly prayer-meetings are 
held, in which the prisoners take an active part. 
There are also, in some prisons, night-schools, in 
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which prisoners have some educational opportunities, 
and probably in all piiscte Wheea fe sense Riaacee a 
prison library. 

In recent years, however, a few prisons of this class 
have been organized and desi as re- 
formatories, and have for their primary object the 
reformation of crim Of these the New York 
Reformatory, at Elmira, is the pioneer and 
spicuous example. Prisoners received at Elmira are 
such as are convicted of their first offence and are 
under Bie years of age, and are held under what is 
known as the indefinite or indeterminate sentence. 

The prisoners are i in three les, and all 
prisoners enter the second grade, with liability to fall 
to the third — for misconduct, or they may rise to 
the first grade by good conduct. Promotion to the 
first grad 3 marks for 6 months in, or 


le is by 
nearly in, succession. e marks are earned, 3 for de- 


most con- 


meanor, 3 for labor, 3 for school progress. After en- 
trance to the first grade, six months more of per- 
formance is required anlar somewhat iberties, 


when, if there is confidence and employment, the in- 
mate may go out on parole. Six months of good 
record on parole usually secures from the cage pe an 
absolute release. Under a pray Ph igcrs of marks 
the prisoner may fall into the third grade, but by 
good conduct he may work back into the second grade, 
and thence to the first, and thence to parole. Each 
grade has a uniform peculiar to itself, and the prison- 
ers, as they advance, have more privi and better 
fare. The average period of detention is about two 
years and a half. If found incorrigible, the prisoner 
is transferred to Sing-Sing or Auburn to serve out the 
maximum of his sentence. 

The Elmira Reformatory was established in 1876, 
and the reported results are that 82 per cent. of the 
prisoners discharged are thus far reputable and self- 
supporting citizens, 

n view of the apparent superiority of this system, 
similar reformatories have recently opened at 
Concord, Mass., and at Huntingdon, Pa., and others 
ere in process of construction in Ohio, Minnesota, and 
Kansas, and in several other States similar action is 
under legislative consideration. 

The Reformatory at Concord, Mass., was opened in 
1884. Like Elmira, it has three grades and a marking 
system, by which the prisoner rises or falls, but unlike 

Imira, it receives misdemeanants as well as felons, and 
there is no limit as to age or number of offences, and 
only a part of the prisoners are subject to the indeter- 
minate sentence. Larger privileges are allowed than at 
Elmira, and religious influences are made more promi- 
nent. Then there are other differences of a minor 
character, but whether these changes are improve- 
ments or not, it is too early yet to determine, but thus 
far the results are encouraging to the prison authori- 


ties. 

_ The prison for women at Sherborn, Mass., estab- 
lished in 1877, is also conducted on a system similar to 
that at Elmira, although it has four es instead of 
three, and its inmates are mainly misdemeanants under 
definite sentences. It is wholly under the management 
of women, and as a prison for women it has no superior. 

The Ohio  tganccony & at Columbus, although nota 
reformatory in name, has adopted the grading and 
marking system of Elmira, and also maintains night- 
schvols, in which the elementary branches of a com- 
mon school education are taught. A system of parote 
has been authorized for the Ohio Penitentiary which is 
unlike that of any other American prison, and its re- 
formatory influences have been so satisfactory and 
promising as to deserve special notice. 

The law authorizing this was passed May 4, 1885, 
and provides, Sec. 8, ‘that po board of managers 
shall have power to establish rules and regulations un- 
der which any prisoner who is now or hereafter may 
be imprisoned under a sentence other than for murder 
in the first or second degree, who may have served the 
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minimum sh pe po by law for the crime for which 
he was convicted, and who has not previously been con- 
victed of ony, and served a term in a penal institu- 
tion, may be allowed to go upon parole outside of the 
buildings and enclosures, but to remain, while on pa- 
role, in the legal custody and under the control of the 
board, and subject at any time to be taken back within 
the enclosure of said institution ; and full power to en- 
force such rules and regulations, and to retake and re- 
imprison any convict so upon parole, is hereby con- 
ferred upon said board, whose written order, certified 
by its secretary, shall be sufficient warrant for all offi- 
cers therein, to authorize such officer to return 
to actual custudy any conditionally released or paroled 
prisoner, and it is hereby made the duty of all officers 
to exccute said order the same as ordi criminal 


process. 
The rules under which this law is operated are as 
follows : 


1. No shall be led who has not been in the 
first e, continuously, for a period of at least four months. 
2. No pri shall be released on parole until satisfac- 


evidence is furnished to the board of managers, in| > 


writing, that employment has been secured for such pris- 
oner from some responsible person, certified to be such by 
the auditor of the county where such person resides. 


3. No er shall be paroled until the managers are 

—- he wil! conform to the rules and regulations of 
parole, 

4. Every paroled prisoner shall be liable to be retaken and 


ed within the enclosure of said institution for 
shall be satisfactory to the board of mana- 
gers, and at their sole discretion, and shall remain therein 
until released by law. 

5. It shall require the affirmative vote of at least four (out 
of five) managers to grant a parole. 

The princi oe egy of the paroled prisoner are: 
‘That he shal from crime; lead an honorable life; 
conduct himself honestly ; avoid evil associations ; obey the 
law ; abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors as a bever- 
age, and report monthly by mail to secretary of the 
board, for which blanks are furnished. 


The following are the tabulated results of the law for 
the whole period of its operation prior to Jan. 1, 1888 : 


in con 
ay vena that 


Number paroled, 302 
Number discharged by expiration of sentence, 115 
Number discharged i board of managers, oe 9 


Number pardoned by governor, 
Number whose parvles were revoked, 3 
Number violated parole and not returned, 15 
Number violated parole and have been returned, 17 
Number who have died, 5 
Number who refused to accept parole, 
Number regularly reporting, 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


In the care and reformation of juvenile offenders the 
United States has kept. pace with the best experience 
of the world. The first reformatory in the world for 
criminal youth, which became a anent success, 
was that established by John Falk, at Weimar, in 
Germany, in 1813. This was followed in 1816 by an- 
other near Diisseldorf, and still another at Berlin in 
1819. None of these establishments, however, re- 
ceived their inmates from the courts, nor held them 
cae ey rane The relation was voluntary upon 

t 


To America belongs the credit of establishing the 
first reformatory in the world for juvenile delinquents, 
islative enactment and under legislative control. 
is institution, conceived by Edward Livingston, the 
test of American pengloniata and fostered by John 
Griacom, John Eddy, Cadwallader D. Colden, and 
other distinguished citizens and philanthropists of the 
city of New York, was authorized by an act of the 
Legislature of New York March 29, 1824, and has 
since been known as the New York House of Refuge, 
aud still remains in active and efficient operation. 


1 
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Its fifth annual report states its powers and pur- 
poses as follows: “If a child is found destitute ; if 
abandoned by its parents, or suffered to lead a vicious 
or vagrant life; or if convicted of any crime, it may be 
sent to the House of Refuge. There is in no case an 
other sentence than that it shall ‘there be dealt wit 
according to law.’ That is, it may, if not released by 
some legal process, be there detained, if the managers 
should think it unfit to be sooner discharged, until it 
arrives at age. Parents or guardians, from the time it 
is legally sentenced to the refuge, lose all control of its 
person. When it is believed that a child is reformed, 
the managers have power, with its consent, to bind it 
as an apprentice till the age of twenty-one.”’ 

The success of this institution was so conspicuous, 
and its results so beneficent, that similar institutions 
were soon established elsewhere, until at the present 
time there are between forty and fifty institutions for 
juvenile offenders in the United States under State or 
iy acho with an average population of over 

9 

Under the common law of England a child under ten 
ears of age is presumed incapable of crime, and that 
is the general rule in the United States. In New 
York, however, the statute provides that ‘ta child of 
the age of seven years, and under the age of twelve 
years, is presumed incapable of crime, but the pre- 
sumption may be removed by proof that he had suffi- 
cient aoe to understand the act or neglect charged 
against him and to know its wrongfulness.”’ : 

In England the preservation of a child from a crim- 
inal record is considered so important that he is rarely 
sent to a reformatory for a first offence. If he has parents 
or guardians he is simply reprimanded or birched, for 
a first offence, or if homeless is cared for in some in- 
stitution where no taint of crime is imposed, and this 
treatment in a majority of cases is found entirely suf- 
ficient. This method not only saves the child and 
2 angi his self-respect, but it also saves the State 

m a large expenditure of money. 

In Boston, for several years past, a system similar 
in principle, and apelioable not only to minors but to 
adult misdemeanants also, has been in successful oper- 
ation for a number of years, and is known as the pro- 
bation system. It consists in a suspension of sentence, 
and a release under the supervision of a probation offi- 
cer, to whom the prisoner reports at stated periods 
and by whom he may be recommitted for sentence if 
he proves delinquent. The results have been so satis- 
factory that English penologists have recommended its 
adoption there, and an act for that purpose is now 
under consideration by the British Parliament. 

In American reformatories, for juvenile offenders, 
the treatment is largely educational, although, as a 
rule, the inmates are employed at sensi abor for 
the support of the institution at least one-half of the 
time. In recent years, however, in some institutions, 
—_ attention has been given to industrial training, 
and with very satisfactory results. 

The State Industrial School at Rochester, N. Y. 
(formerly the House of Refuge for juvenile delinquents 
in Western New York), in 1884 inaugurated a system 
of industrial training, which has been so enlarged that 
the institution now is practically a school of technology, 
and its success has been so great as to attract large 
attention, and seems likely to mark the beginning of a 
new era in reformatory management. There are six 
departments in which trades are fully taught, both the- 
oretically and practically, viz. : (1) carpentry and join- 
ery; (2) wood-turning and pattern-making; (3) black- 
smithing; (4) lathing, plastering, brick- and stone- 
laying ; (5) moulding ; (6) painting. 


Capt. Levi S/ Fulton, the accomplished superin- 
tendent of this institution, after many years’ experience 
in reformatory work, says in his last report: ‘‘ I would 


most earnestly recommend to all interested in the 
management of reform schools or similar institutions 
that they at once transform their institutions into 
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achools of technology, where they will not only educate 
the head but the hands also, and make of their boys 
skilled workmen at some trade or calling. sending them 
out sqripped to fight life’s battle honorably and suc- 
cessfully, and to become self-reliant, self-respecting, 
and self-sustaining citizens." The increased cost o 
the technological system, apparently, will not exceed 
$30 per annum, per capita, : 
Reformatories for juvenile delinquents, throughout 

the United States, compare very favorably with the 
best in other countries, aud in reformatory results have 
not been excelled anywhere. The annual conferences 
of those engaged in reformatory work, by affording 
opportunity ny exchange of experiences, have done 
much to improve our reformatory institutions, and a 
steady advance is thus maintained. 

u 

Con- 


In recent years much discussion has been had 
the comparative nee ee ee is ao “ the 
gre; system, a the ttage or family system, 
oireh has not yet been settled, although the = 
derance of opinion, at present, seems to be in favor of 
i latter. ponent. both a pp renaas 
ngregate system 1s the simplest, and can be m 
the easiest by one controlling mind, but it lacks oppor- 
tunity for a classification of inmates. The Cottage 
system affords a larger classification, but requires a 
superior efficiency in the subordinate control of each 
cottage, which is difficult to secure. Evidently, there- 
fore, more depends upon efficiency of administration 
than upon the system, and upon the ability to obtain this 
efficiency this question of superiority must be decided. 
Clearly what is needed in all of our American insti- 
tutions, whether correctional or charitable, is not so 
much a change of system as a higher eflicieney in 
administration, which can only be obtained by a service 
based upon intelligence, ——— and integrity, to- 
gether with a tenure in office which shall not be dis- 
turbed by political hee AY B.) 
REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA.— 
HistoricaL Sxercu. — The colonists from the 
Netherlands established ~_s worship on the island 
of Manhattan soon after they had made their first perma- 
nent settlement. As early as 1626 it was conducted 
by two ‘‘ Krankbesoeckers’’ or visitors of the sick. 
In 1628 a chureh was organized by the Rev. Jonas 
Michaelius with about fifty members. He was followed 
by the Rev. Everardus Bogardus, who was accompanied 
by the first schoolmaster, Adam Roelandsen. The 
parochial school then established has continued to the 
resent day. Bogardus married the widow Annetje 
anse, whose farm became the valuable litigated 
propecty of Trinity Church, New York. The first 
arch building, a small wooden structure, was erected 
uring the ministry of Bo us on Broad street, be- 
tween Pearland Bridge. The second was erected in 
1642, during the administration of director Kieft, 
within the walls of Fort Amsterdam on the Battery. 
By the articles of surrender in 1664 the ecclesiastical 


rights by the Dutch at the time were re 


anteed to them. ey continued in ‘pomeesion of the 
church in the fort, but courteously allowed the Eng- 
lish military chaplains to use it when not occupied by 
them. After the ay 2 of their new church in 
Garden street they abandoned the one in the fort, 
which cuntinued to be used by the English garrison 
until 1741. At the time of the surrender New Am- 
sterdam contained about 1500 inhabitants, and there 
were only five churches and six ministers in the whole 
province of New Netherland. Other churches were 
moe tans! lanted in the various settlements in the 

rovince. ese churches were provided with pastors 
a the Dutch West India Company and the Classis of 
Amsterdam, and in a short time they came entirel 
under the care of that classis, They remained in this 
state of subordination and without a completely inde- 
pendent organization until the year 1794, This long 
period was one of struggles with many and great difh- 
culties, and consequently of slow growth, 
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This body of Christians is at present small am 
the denominations, and surprise is often ex 
that the one that was firston the ground in New York 
should have fallen so fur behind. But little progress 
could be expecicd when there was a continuous strug- 
gle for life. 1. The surrender to the English had its 
effect, for it checked immigration aud caused it to 
eease almost entirely, and many persons returned to 
their original homes; it also gave the advantage of 
official patronage to the English or Episcopal Church, 
which me virtually the ‘ Church by law estab- 
lished,” as was in openly claimed. 2. During 
this long period of nearly a century and a half the 
Dutch language was exclusively used in yanks worship, 
catechizing, ete., and so growth could not be more 
rapid than the natural increase of the Dutch popula- 
tion allowed. The door was closed against all English- 
speaking Calvinists, Scotch and lrish Presbyterians, 
and Congregationalists. The delay in the introduction 
of the English lan in public worship, which was 
desired meer urged by macy. caused Hanike . of a 
youn ple, who were in English, to joir 
the Kptecopal and Presbyterian Churches ; the strife 
asap y by the agitation of the question drove many 

vers of into other communions, and when al 
last the English was introduced, the uncompromising 
opponents of it took their leave and joined the Episco- 
pal and Presbyterian Oburchen. & ‘The lack of in 
ependent organization was a serious hindrance ; for 
the final court of appeals in cases of discipline was ip 
the mother tee Ob all important matters that 
were here agitated to be reviewed by the Classis of 
Amsterdam. 4. The want of institutions for the edu- 
cation and of authority for the ordination of ministers 
was a t hindrance. Ministers were sent from 
Holland to supply the American churches, and young 
men in this country who desired the ministry were 
sent to the universities of Holland to be educated, and 
to be there ordained. Differences of opinion on this 
matter divided the churches into two parties, a pro- 
ive and conservative, denominated the and 
nferentie, the controversy between whom on the 
question of ecclesiastical independence and ministeri 
education brought the church to the brink of ruin. In 
1771 these parties were brought together in a conven- 
tion held in New York, and a ‘‘ Plan of Union” was 
adopted to which the ecclesiastical authorities in the 
Netherlands assented. 

In 1794 the ‘‘Reformed Church in America” attained 
to full ecclesiastical independence by the adoption of a 
constitution embracing the church orders of the Sy 
of Dort, and articles explanatory of the ways in 
which they should be applied in this country. In 
this work of reconciliation and of organization the 
leader and ruling spirit was Rev, John H. Livingston, 
D.D., a young man who had a short time before com- 
pleted his studies at the University of Utrecht, and 
who was one of the pastors of’ the Collegiate Reformed 
Dutch Church of New York city, and who in 1784 
was appointed the first professor of theology. The 
efforts of the church: were for a long time chiefly de- 
— to the peace pcr of vey ep Se age 

‘or the preparation of young men for the ministry. 
charter for Queen's College was obtained in 1766, 
which, however, on account of some imperfectio 
never went into effect. A second charter wag obtain 
in 1770 and the college was established at New 
Brunswick, N. J., where it continues under the name 
of Rutgers, given to it in 1825. It is in a flourishing 
condition under the presidency of Merrill K. Gates, 
LL.D. The theological professorship of Dr. Living- 
ston has been developed into a theological school 
cated at New i J., with ample buildings 
and endowments, a corps of five prafessors, a valuable 
Biblical Museum, and the Gardner A, Library 
containing 40,000 admirably selected volumes, and 
which is acknowledged by competent. judges to be one 
of the best working theological libraries in the United 
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States. This schol has received fur buildings, endow- 
ments, and other purposes, trum the late James Suy- 
dam and Gardner A. Sage, of New York city, the sum 
of $500,000. The Reformed Dutch Church was 
originally confined to the provinces of New York and 
New Jersey, with the exception of a few churches in 
Pennsylvania. While extension was for a 
long time impracticable, the scattered pastorless 
churches were well cared for. Some missionary work 
was done quite , however, and a few churches 
were established in Canada which were after a time 
abandoned. About 1835 churches began to be estab- 
lished in the Western States, and soon a large colony 
. emigrated from the Netherlands under the lead of the 
Rev. Dr. A. C. Van Raalte, and settled at_Holland, 
Mich., and connected themselves with the Reformed 
Dutch Church in America. Immi, on has continued 

and many churches using the Hollandish langua 
Re age: Witte eae ove to far vo Tekore 
er west, even as as Dakota. 

At Holland. M 


Mich., Hope College and the Western 
Theological Seminary have been established. The 
Parti Synod of Chicago embraces 104 churches 
and 78 ministers. 


DocrrinaL Sranparps. — While _ this church 
strongly insists that the word of God is the svle, 
authoritative, and infallible rule of faith and practice, 
yet symbols of doctrine have been adopted as expres- 
sive of the views entertained of truth, and as bonds of 
church fellowship. Subscription to these symbols is 
required of all the ministers. They are—l. The Belgic 
Confession, composed by Guido de Bres, the Belgian 
martyr, consisting of 37 articles, adopted by the Synod 
of Antwerp in 1566, and always retained in the Re- 
formed _—— of arm etherlands and Amer- 


ica. 2. eidelberg Catechism, which was prepared 
at Heidel by Olevianus and Ursinus iw 1563 by 
the order of ick III., elector of the Palatinate. 


catechism was at once received with great favor 
by the reformed of every country in Europe, and was 
translated into many languages. It is an experimental 
and confessional rather than dogmatical catechism. 


An abridgment of it, called ** mpendium of the 
Christian Religion,’’ was made by Rev. H. Faukelius, 
of Middleburg, ,.and was adopted by the 
Synod of Dort as a manual for the instruction of can- 
didates for the Lord's Supper. 3. The Canons of the 
Synod of Dordrecht. These were adopted in 1619, and 
are of the statements of the confession of 
faith and ism, touching the five points in contro- 


versy between the Remonstrants and Contra~-Remon- 
strants, or Arminians and Calvinists, and are condem- 
natory of the views of the former. The doctrinal system 
of the Reformed Church in America may be desig- 
nated as Calvinism of the moderate, infra-lapsarian 
of the Synod of Dordrecht. = ; 
‘oRM OF GOVERNMENT.—This is Presbyterian, 
is, the government is in the hands of presbyters 
Repent. far Gensery the governing boty 
rious vs i is the governing 
Rites eal earch. ets composed of the pastor (if 
be one) and elders leacons chosen or ap- 
proved by the communicants. Of this body the pastor 
ex officio, and he has all the rights of a 
A church may appoint as many elders 
as it may think expedient, and it is not 
necessary that they should be equal in number. The 
elders with the pastor have sole charge of all the 
spiritual interests of the congregation, and are the 
iritual court answering to the session in the Presby- 
terian Church. In the admission, dismission, and dis- 
cipline of members, and in choosing delegates from 
their own number to the classis or next higher court, 
the elders only have a voice. To them tlveak the 
oversight of the flock ; they are to assist the pastor in 
family visitations, and they are eapaneny charged to 
i against ministers who teach false doc- 
trines or lead immoral lives. It belongs to the 
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deacons to care for the poor, and especially for tho 
poor uembers of the flock. hey are to collect and 
distribute the alms, and visit and comfort the needy 
and the suffering. While these two offices are thus 
distinct, yet the elders and deacons are jomed together 
in one, beard and as such ‘‘have an equal yoice in 
whatever relates to the temporalities of the church, to 
the calling or dismission of a minister, or the choice of 
their own snecessors.’’ Usually this body is the incor- 
porated board of trustees for the holding aud man- 
agement of all the property of the church. Elders 
and deacons are elected jor a term of two years, and 
half of the places become vacant annually, A person 
may be re-elected immediately and repeatedly. This 
system of a limited term of office was adopted origi- 
nally by all the Reformed churches of the Presbyterian 
orderin Europe. It is claimed that it has great and 
manifest advantages, and many Presbyterian churches 
in America and in increasing numbers have adopted 
it. There are three modes of electing elders and dea- 
cons. a. The consistory chooses He ives opportu- 
nity to the members to object. 6. The consistory 
nominates a double number and the communicants 
elect. c. The communicants both nominate and elect. 
Elders and deacons who are out of active service form 
an advising body called the Great Consistory, who 
may be consulted when a minister is to be called. or 
when other matters of peculiar importance occur re- 
lating to the peace and welfare of the whole congre- 
gation. 

2. The Classis is the next higher body and corre- 
sponds to the Presbytery of the Pricbyiertia Church. 
It is com of the pastors of the churches in a 
certain district, an elder delegated by each church, and 
such ministers without charge as have been received 
by the classis. The classis examines candidates for the 
ministry, approves calls, ordains, dismisses, and de- 
poses ministers, forms new congregations, and is a 
court of appeal from sentences of the consistory. The 
classis meets twice a year, and sends a report on the 
state of religion to the Particular Synod. It has a 
system of oversight of the churches, and annually 
makes inquiry whether ministers and churches observe 
certain constitutional requirements. 

3. The Particular pr is composed of a certain 
number of ministers and elders delegated by the classes. 
Tt has power to form new classes and to transfer a con- 
gregation from one classis to another. It is a court of 
appeal from decisions of the classes. It meets annu- 

y and reports to the General Synod. 

4. The otha Synod is the highest judicatory and 
represents the whole church, meets annually, and is 
composed of an equal number of ministers and elders 
delegated to it. It is the final court of appeal from 
decisions of the lower assemblies ; it has supreme con- 
trol of the theological schools; it maintains corre- 
spondence with the highest judicatories of other denom- 
inations, and it exercises a general superintendence 
over the spiritual interests and concerns of the whole 
chureh. e powers of all these bodies are fully and 
carefully defined by the constitution of the church. 

Curtus.— All the branches of the Reformed 
Church in Europe possessed liturgies and used them. 
The Reformed Church of the Netherlands has her 
liturgy and used it, allowing, at the same time, con- 
siderable liberty to the officiating minister. The church 
in America, of course, and used their liturgy, 
which has in the course of time been somewnat modified 

articularly by the introduction of some new optional 
‘orms. The forms of prayer for ordinary public wor- 
ship are not used by the ministers except as models 
for their guidance in composing their own preeeet 
which work every one is papa | to do to the best of 
his ability. The constitution, besides establishing an 
order of worship, requires some forms to be used, and 
their use, therefore, is universal, viz.: 1. For the bap- 
tism of infants. 2. For the baptism of adults, 3. 
Yor the administration of the Lord's Supper. 4. For 
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the ordination of ministers. 5. For the ordination of 
elders and deacons. 6. For the excommunication of 
an offender. 7. For readmission of the penitent. 
The liturgy is the growth of time, and has been drawn 
from various sources. Calvin's liturgy was its basis. A 
liturgy based on this was used by the Church of the 
Foreigners worshipping in London under the super- 
‘etasiaash of A Lasco in the Church of Austin Friars 
in the time of Edward VI. In 1566 various forms for 
the use of the churches of the Netherlands were col- 
lected and published by Rev. Petrus Dathenus. The 
liturgy was modified as occasion demanded until fixed 
by the Synod of Dort and brought to this country 
by the colonists. Of late years there has been an 
increasing tendency to introduce more of the formal 
liturgical element into public worship. In addition to 
the reading of the ten commandments in many 
churches the psalter is read responsively, and the 
Lord’s prayer and apostolic creed are repeated. 
There is no desire for what is called ritualism, but a 
disposition to give to the people a more active, ex- 
pressed participation in the worship of the congre- 
gation. 

MISSIONARY AND OTHER AGENCIES.—1. Board of 
Domestic Missions.—Considerable missionary work was 
done in the home field from the beginning. But it was 
without a general organization or definite system, was 
confined to pastorless churches using the Dutch lan- 
guage, and was performed by pastors making mis- 
sionary tours pee | these churches. In 1831 the 
Board of Domestic Missions was formed, and a great 
impulse was given to the work, resulting in the estab- 
lishment of churches in Western New York and in the 
Western States, and in new and growing communities 
in the East. In the year 1887-8 the board received 
$28,737.52 from the churches, Sunday-schools, and 
Woman's Executive Committee, and 90 pastors and 
108 churches were aided. 

2. The Church Building Fund.—From this fand 
moneys are loaned to feeble churches to aid them in 
erecting houses of worship. During the year 1887-8 
the moneys received for this fund amounted to $17,- 
061.25, including $6,936.46 received from the Woman's 
Executive Committee. : 

3. The Board of Foreign Missions.—The first min- 
isters labored considerably for the conversion of the 
Indians and with some success. From the early part 
of the present century the Reformed churches co-oper- 
ated with other denominations in sending the gospel 
to the heathen in foreign lands. For a number of 
years the church was associated in this work with the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. Since the year 1857 it has carried on the work 
independently, and has sustained three flourishing 
missions, one at Amoy, in China, a second in the 
Madras Presidency, India, and a third in the empire 
of Japan. The entire number of ordained mission- 
aries connected with all the stations is 25; of unor- 
dained, 3; of married women, 21; of unmarried, 9; 
making a total of 58. Besides these there are man 
mative lacipere. The missionaries have done their full 
share in translating the Scriptures and providing a 
Christian literature for the people. The total expen- 
diture of the board for the year 1887-8 amounted to 
$98,495.61; of this sum $19,329.04 were received 
through the Woman's of Foreign Missions. 

4. Board of Education.—Indigent young men are 
assisted in their be eee for the ministry by con- 
tributions from the churches. and income from invested 
funds, chiefly in the form of scholarships. Also 
moneys are, to some extent, appropriated for the sup- 
port of educational institutions. During the year 
1887-8 eighty students received assistance, and the 
ee of the board for all purposes amounted to 

22,013.99. 

5. Board of Publication.—It is the aim through 
this agency to supply the church with good Christian 
literature, and especially literature of denomina- 
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tional interest and value. ~ It has its benevolent as well 
as business department. It has made donations during 
the last year amounting to $1380.85. 

6. Widows’ Fund and Disabled Ministers’ Fund.— 
These provide for families of deceased ministers and 
for disabled ministers. An interest in the former 
is secured by certain annual payments, but the latter is 
a pure charity. e capital sum of the former is 
$73,970.99; of the latter $53,817.28. The available 
income of both these funds is largely increased 
contributions from the churches. 

To these agencies we add that of the press. A 
movthly magazine called the Mission Fieh is pub- 
lished, and the Christian Intelli 
oldest religious weekly in New York. It may be re- 
garded as the organ of the denomination, being spe- 
cially devoted to its interests. ‘The minutes of the 


General Synod of June, 1888, furnish the following — 


statistics: Churches, 546; ministers, 555; families, 
47,520 ; communicants, 87,015; Sunda -schools, 750 ; 
scholars, 96,019 ; contributions for religious and be- 
nevolent pury $284,902; for con ional pur- 

, $970,856. The churches were at first known as 
hes Dutch Reformed churches or simply as Dutch 
churches. The title of the denomination 


afterwards 
was the Reformed t Duteh Church. In 1867 


it was changed to the ‘‘ Reformed Church in America. 


For further information the reader is referred to Y; 
and Dermout’s Geschiedenis de Hervorm de Kerk, Hansen 
Reformed Church in the Netherlands, Corwin's Manual of 
the Reformed Church in America (3d edition , Centennial 
Discourses (1876), Centennial of the Th ical Seminary 
at New on an Guun’s Life of rs iy 
marest’s History Characteristics of the Reformed 
Church, and Acts and Proceedings of the General 


Synod. 
(D. D. ae 

REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNIT 
STATES. This religious ~— formerly known as 
the German Reformed Church, is directly derived 
from the Reformed churches of Germany and Switzer- 
land. It may, therefore, claim to in a special 
sense, the American representative of the German 
branch of the great religious movement of which, in 
the sixteenth century, Zwingli, vin, and Ursinus 
were the most eminent leaders. Its standard of doc- 
trine is the Heidelberg Catechism, and in government 
it holds to the Presbyterian system. 

The history of the German Reformed Church in 
America properly begins with the dreadful period in 
German history which is known as the War of the 
Palatinate (1689-1697). The region of the Rhine 
had been utterly devastated, and cities like Heidel- 
berg, Spires, and Worms were in ruins. Driven from 
their desolated homes by successive French invasions, 
many thousands of the peasants of the Palatinate 
sought a home in foreign lands. numbers were 
conveyed to America, through the charity of Queen 
Anne of England, and small German settlements 
were founded in Pennsylvania before the end of the 
seventeenth century. Poverty and oppression con- 
tinued in the fatherland after peace had been nomi- 
nally declared, and emigration increased with each 
sueveeding year. The extremely cold winter of 1709, 
which, it is said, for a time rendered Switzerland al- 
most uninhabitable, started another wave of emigra- 
tion, which was largely composed of Swiss elements. 
About the middle of the last century it was estimated 
that one-half of the German population of Pennsyl- 
vania belonged to the Reformed Church. Among 
them were many descendants of the Huguenots who 
fled from France at the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Beginning with 1709 we divide the history 
of the Reformed Church in the United States into five 


riods : 
re 1709-1746.—During this period the records of 
the church are very incomplete. The rere were 
very poor, and religious meetings were n held in 
private houses. Congregations were frequently served 


ncer is the second .« 
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unordained ministers. In 1709 John Frederick 
was commissioned by the Society for the 

Pro ion of the Gospel to labor ‘‘among the 
Palatines, New York.’”’ Cotemporary with him were 
John Jacob Oebl, in New York, and Henry Hoeger, 
in Virginia. uel Guldin preached in Pennsyl- 
selina totes 1718, as appears from a volume pub- 


lished by him in that year. John Philip Boehm, who | be 


had been a schoolmaster in the Palatinate, began to 
preach, without ecclesiastical authority, to the con- 
greeations at Falconer Swamp, Skippack, and When 
larsh, Montgomery co., Pa., as early as 1720. He 

was ly ordained in 1729 by the Dutch ministers 
in New York, by special permission of the Classis of 
Amsterdam. John Henry Goetschius, a native of 
Zurich, was in 1730 pastor of eleven congregations, of 
which New Goshenhoppen was the most prominent. 
In 1727 the Rey. George Michael Weiss, at the re- 
quest of the Classis of the Palatinate, accompanied a 
company of 400 Palatine emigrants to America, 
“in order that they might not be without religious 
instruction.”’ In 1730 he revisited Europe, in com. 
y with Elder Jacob Reiff, for the purpose of col- 


and good books for the Reformed | f 


mon 
Sides Gf Piiladélphia and Bkippeck. ‘Thia mic- 
sion led to important ts. A considerable sum 
of money was collected, and the synods of Holland be- 
cane so profoundly interested in the American churches 
they agreed to take them under their special care 
and supervision, and to supply them with ministers. 

In 1730 John Peter Miller and J. B. Rieger came 
to America, under the auspices of the Consistory o 
Heidelberg. Miller afterwards left the Reformed 
Church, and became the prior of the convent of 
Seventh-day Baptists which had been founded at 
Ephrata, Pa., by Conrad Beissel. In 1742 Henry 
Antes and others joined with Count Zinzendorf in the 
of the ‘*Con tion of God in the 
proposed that the various churches 
be united in a higher unity, without sacrificing 
their denominational iarities. Though the fact 
was rather implied expressed, the Moravians 
were to be the controlling power in the whole move- 
ment. The ‘‘Congregation’’ ordained a number of 
ministers for service in the Reformed churches. These 
declared themselves opposed to the proposed union 
with Holland. and professed their adhesion to the de- 
crees of the Synod of Berne. On the failure of this 
union movement, about 1746, most of these ministers 
joined the Moravians. ; 

IL. 1746-1793.—The arrival in America of Michael 
Schlatter, on the Ist of August, 1746, was an im- 
pprant event in the history of the Reformed Church. 

e had been sent by the synods of Holland with di- 
rections & visit cost  pascky "hp to , 
pastoral and If possi to organize a Cactus, 
Ge iiniaterial eartioeotce. In this work he was emi- 
nently successful. ‘The Coetus met for the first time in 
Philadelphia in 1746, and was fully organized in 1747. 
It differed from a 
cisions were not final until oe had been spproy by 
the synods of Holland. At the request of the Ceetus, 
Schlatter, in 1751, went to Europe for the pu of 

ting the cause of the destitute German churches 

in America. His mission was very successful. espe- 

cially in Holland. A sum of money, amounting to 

£12,000, was collected and invested for the benefit of 

the American churches. In 1752 he returned to 
America, bringing with him six young ministers. 

The success of Schlatter’s mission suggested an ex- 


f | If the synods of Holland 


synod only in the fact that its de- | stood 


tensive educational movement in behalf of-the Ger- 
mans of Pennsylvania. <A large fund was brought 
together in England, and a number of schools were | 
founded which were known as ‘‘ charity schools.” | 
Schlatter was induced to become Superintendent. of , 
but unfortunately this educational movement | 
to assume a political character. and proved 
latter became disheartened, aud with- 
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drew from active participation in ecclesiastical affairs. 
After his retirement the most prominent men in the 
Coetus were J. Conrad Steiner, author of several vol- 
umes of sermons, and William Stoy, who was also an 
eminent physician. Dr. J. Daniel Gross was pro- 
fessor in Columbia College, New York, and author of 
a work on Moral Philosophy. Philip William Otter- 
in was a warm friend of the early Methodists, and 
though himself remaining in the Reformed Church, 
organized religious societies, from which sprang the 
denomination known as the ‘‘ United Brethren in 
Christ.” Rey. Drs. Caspar Weyberg and William 
Hendel were successively pastors in Philadelphia, and 
in connection with Drs. J. H. C. Helmuth and H. E. 
Muhlenberg, of the Lutheran Church, were especially 
prominent in the organization of Franklin College, an 
Institution founded in 1787 at Lancaster, Pa., to pro- 
mote higher education among the Germans. This col- 
lege was named in honor of Benjamin Franklin, who 
was at that time governor of Pennsylvania, and who 
contributed liberally to itsendowment. Unfortunately 
its resources were not equal to its necessities, and fur 
many years it failed to meet the expectations of its 
‘ounders. 

In 1770 the Dutch churches of New York invited 
the German churches of Pennsylvania to unite with 
them in the establishment of a single General Synod, 
but the Germans declined, on the ground that they 
were unwilling to be separated from the synods of 
Holland. During all these years the minutes of the 
Coetus were sent to aa for revision and approval. 

ad granted to the Ceetus the 
the rite of ordination this inti- 
mate relation might have been indefinitely continued, 
but on this point the Hollanders were inflexible. ‘The 
assertion of the right to ordain ministers led to the 
final separation, which was, however, accompiished 
without extended controversy. The Coetus declined, in 
courteous terms, to submit its future proceedings to 
the revision of ‘‘the fathers,’’ and thus by its own act 

me an independent synod. 

IIL. 1793-1820.—The Synod of the German Re- 
formed Church met for the first time at Lancaster, 
Pa., in 1793. The number of ministers at this time 
was about twenty. The condition of the church was 
not encouraging. Its earliest pastors, who had been 
trained in Europe, had passed away, and many of their 
successors had icon imperfectly educated. In conse- 

uence of the delay in establishing literary institutions 
there was a great scarcity of ministers, and many 
churches were lost to the denomination. The intro- 
duction of the English language into the services of 
the church led to serious conflicts. The earlicst 
Sunday-school was organized in the church on Race 
street, near Fourth, Philadelphia, April 14, 1806. A 
few books were written, by Drs. C. L Becker, Samuel 
Helffenstein, and others, but there was little literary 
activity. The pastors, however, generally attended 
faithfully to the duties of their office, as they under- 
them, and were especially careful to catechize 
the young as a preparation for their admission to full 
membership in the chureh. The most hopeful indica- 
tion was a general longing for better things, which, 
although expressed in abortive synodical resolutions, 
was a prophecy of future advancement. 

IV. 1820-1863.—At the beginning of this period 
the number of ministers was about seventy. The 
difficulty of bringing them together to synodical meet- 
ings probably first suggested the desirability of estab- 
lishing subordinate ecclesiastical bodies. The Classis, 
or Presbytery, has always been regarded as of funda- 
mental importance to the reformed system of govern- 
ment, and its introduction into the German Reformed 
Church of this country appropriately marks the time 
of its awakening to the nature of its mission. 

In 1820 the classes, eight in number, met for the 
first time. Inthe same year the synod, convened in 
Hagerstown, Md., adopted a plan for the establish- 


privilege of poeerring 
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ment of a theological seminary, and Dr. Philip Mille- 
doler, of New York, was elected professor of theology. 
Dr. Milledoler declined the call, and it was not until 
1825 that the seminary was formally opened at Car- 
lisle, Pa. The first professor of theo was Dr. 
Lewis Mayer. In the summer of 1825 Rev. James R. 
Reily visited Europe, and collected a considerable sum 
for the new institution. One of the most liberal con- 
tributors was Frederick William IIL, King of Prussia. 
In 1829 the seminary was removed to York, and in 
1837 to Mercersburg, Pa. ‘ 

Marshall College was founded at Mercersburg in 
1835. The first president was Rev. Frederick A. 
Rauch, Ph. D. (1806-1841), who is best known as the 
author of a work on Psychology, which may be said 
to have introduced this science to the attention of 
American students. John Williamson Nevin, D. D., 
LL. D. (803-1886), was professor of theology at 
Mercersburg, 1840-51, and president of Marshall Col- 
lege, 1841-53. He was a man of great learning and 
ability, and to the end of his life his influence was 
extraordinary. (See Nevin.) In 1843. commission was 
sent to Germany to invite a German professor to accept 
a professorship at Mercersburg. Their choice fell upon 
the Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, at that time professor 
extraordinary at Berlin. He accepted the call, and 
was installed professor of church history and biblical 
literature in 1844. The succeeding years were mark 
by intense theological and lite activity. The two 

rofessors, Drs. Nevin and Schaff, labored in perfect 
armony, and their influence extended far beyond the 
limits of the Reformed Church. In 1846 Dr, Nevin 
ublished his Mystical Presence, a book which has 
n regarded as marking an epoch in the history of 
American theology. Soon afterwards he B mssccsm 
The History and Binks of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
and a tract, entitled Antichrist, or the KA irit of Sect 
and Schism. After 1849 he edited the Mercersburg 
Review. During the same period Dr. Schaff wrote his 
History ~ the Apostolic Church and several other 
books. He also edited the Kirchenfreund, a monthly 
magazine, devoted to the interests of the German 
churches. (See ScHArr.) , 

German theology and philosophy were in those days 
little known in this country, and their introduction at 
Mercersburg induced controversy and opposition. Grad- 
ually the utterances of the professors came to 
known as ‘* Mercersburg theology'’—a term at first 
employed by its opponents, but afterwards tacitly 
accepted by its friends, It did not properly designate 
an organized theological system but a movement in 
the life of the church ; and consequently left room for 
injudicious and extreme utterances on the part of pro- 
fessed friends which did it more harm than the a 
of iis most violent opponents. 

In 1853 Marshall College was removed to Lancaster 
and united with Franklin College, the Reformed 
Church having first purchased the Lutheran interest 
in the latter institution. The theological seminary 
remained at Mercersburg until 1871, when it was also 
removed to Lancaster. Since the retirement of Drs, 
Nevin and Schaff, theological professorships at Mer- 
cersburg and Lancaster have, at various times n 
occupied by the Rev, Drs. Bernard C. Wolff, H 


erick A. Gast. . 

The history of the Reformed Church in the West 
begins with the first decade of the present century. 
Rev. Jacob Christman began to preach in Ohio in 
1803. In the same year Rev. Samuel Weyberg is said 
to have preached the first Protestant sermon west of 
the Mississippi River, at Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
In 1804 Kev. John Jacob Larose began his labors in 
Ohio. The Synod of Ohio was organized in 1824 by 
eight ministers, and was for many years independent 


be | lished in its interest. 


ttacks | lished 


bee 
en 
Harbaugh, E. V. Gerhart, Thos. G. Apple, and Fred. real 


of the Synod of the United States. The Western 
Theological Seminary and Heidelberg Colleze were | 
founded at Tiffin, Ohio, in 1850. Theologica rae | 
sorships have been held by the Rev. Drs. E. V. Ger | 
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ae Moses Kieffer, J. H. Good, Herman Rust, and 
D. Van Horne. 

About the your ee the work of missions among _ 
Germans in the West was Ts n thi 
movement the Rev. Drs. Fag ony A. Muehl- 
meier and H. J. Ruetenik were especially prominent. 
Among its results may be mentioned the formation of 
three German synods, with forty thousand members 
onl all the institutions necessary to effective chureh- 
work. 

V. 1863-1889.—In 1863 the General & met 
for the first time, having been founded  concur- 
rent action of the two existing e same 
is memorable for the Tercentenary i 
Heidelberg Catechism, which greatly stimulated the 


devotion and benevolence of the church. From 1866 


to 1878 there was a serious controversy concerning 
liturgical worship, but in the latter year all the ques- 
tions at issue were commi to a special commission 
which was successful in restoring peace to the churches. 
The word ‘‘German’’ was erased from the church- 
title in 1869. The question of organic union with the 
Reformed Church in America recently claimed 
renewed attention. The chief obstacle in the way of 
union is a difference in doctrinal standards. Though 
both churches are equally attached to the Heidelberg 
Catechism, the Reformed Church in America h 


ed | in addition, the Belgic Confession and the articles o 


the Synod of Dordrecht. The German body has 
— eames em Regione the latter 
confessions, regarding them as the usive possession 
of the Church of Holland. | . 

The Reformed Church in the United S as at 
present constituted, is governed by a General Synod, 
which meets triennially. here are eight district 
synods, of which five are English and three German. 
_ number 2 PEE is 54. Ec tabhy ye tN 1887, 

ministers, congregations, an f com- 
municant members. The principal literary institutions 
connected with the dhvutch ra rankiin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pa, ; Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
Ohio ; Ursinus Colle, , Collegeville, Pa.; Catawba 
College, Newton, N. C. Calvin College, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the German Mission House at Frankli 
Wis. Four orphan homes are under the care o 
the church, and twenty-three periodicals .are Bact 
he missionary activity of the 
Reformed Church has been mostly di to the 
spiritual care of the German and Swiss immigrants who 
have formed settlements in the West, but the means at 
hand have proved utterly inadequate to this enormous 
work. A foreign mission, founded in Japan in 1878, 
has proved successful. The Germans have also 
a mission among the Winnebago Indians. 
_ The Reformed Church has few distinctive peculiar- 
ities. It aims to hold the truth in due and harmonious 
proportion. Its Catechism, according to its own state- 
ment, rests upon the Apostles’ creed. It teaches 
substantially the Augustinian doctrine of natural 
depravity and saivation by free alone ; but allows 
om for more moderate views on the subject of 
predestination than are usual in the more strictly Cal- 
vinistic Reformed churches. With regard to the sac- 
rament of the Lord’s supper it teaches the spiritual 
presence of the flesh and blood of Christ in the 
Holy Eucharist, for believers only. It the 
children of Christian parents as proper su for 
baptism. | The church insists that ministers shall 
carefully instruct the young in the teachings of the 
Catechism, as the best means of preparing them for 
the public profession of their faith. Confirmation is 
practised, not as a sacrament but as a solemn and 
appropriate rite. In worship the church is moderately 
liturgical, valuing and using a liturgy without abridg- 
ing the liberty which is the privilege of pasturs and 
eople. In brief, the church, like its honored sym- 

1, allows all proper liberty in the development of the 
truth; and withal is full of charity towards other 
branches of the Church of Christ. ~ 
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REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. ~ This 
church was nized in the city of New York, Dee. 
rN The history of this movement dates back to 
the English Reformation. ‘The antagonism of Henry 
VIII. was with the papal supre . With the 
Reformation he had no sympathy. Toward it his 
opposition was open and intense. The real work of 
dens reform in England dated from the reign of 
Edward VI. Then for the first time the errors of 
the Church of Rome were assailed, and the recastin 
of the doctrine, discipline, and worship of the English 
ehurch into a Protestant mould began. The work was, 
however, arrested before completion by the early 
death of Edward. His Prayer Book, set aside by 
his successor, was restored Elizabeth. Changes 
were made, but not in the line of Cranmer’s re- 
vision, Their avowed object was the conciliation of 
the Romish po From that time on there have 
been chan, additions in the English Prayer 
Book in this same direction. The result has been 
a divided church—two ies, the one sympathizing 
with Romish views and the other maintaining evan- 

lical doctrines. The daughter church in the United 

tes, the Protestant Episcopal, inherited the liturgy 
and traditions of the mother church, and also its di- 
veftities of thought. After the Revolution, the Kpis- 
copal Church in this country needed_to be reorganized, 
and Bishop White sought to place it on an evangeli- 
eal basis. To this end he revised the Prayer Book ; 
oer inti sonal ei ropa : ee is 
- ”? was reject uently the 
same conflicts have continued to disturb the daughter 
that had so long agitated the motherchurch. In 1835 
a new infusion of life began in high church circles. 
The so-called Tracts for the Times, emanating from 
were immensely popular. The writings of 
the Fathers and medizeval literature were brought into 
pox weap Lad) a and oo 
theories, and the divine right of Episcopacy, me 
the standard of a new poche The daughter 
church in America felt the impulse. The high church 
feil into line, and, cautiously at first, — 
to teach and preach the advanced doctrines. e 
evangelical element took the alarm and rallied at once. 
It was by far the dominant partv. Its leaders were 
among the foremost men in the church. No less than 
three organizations were put in operation to resist the 
inroads of these new tendencies. But steadily the in- 
novations made headway. Those who advocated them 
claimed that the Prayer Book was with them. The 
E had initiated the fight, confident in right 
and in numerical strength. It was not long, how- 
+2? daca toy = the defensive. Their num- 
w their opponents grew stronger 
and more aggressive. At last the Evangelicals found 
themselves reduced to that extremity that they could 
no longer Sght, and were necessitated to become _pe- 
titioners. They asked for such changes in the Book of 
Common Prayer as would enable them with a good 

conscience to remain in the church. Their ap 
were unnoticed. On all occasions they were made to 
tai ation Sof’ BenrerGorks: eovsryestecion, 
tion a yer- interpretation, 

~ had better leave. : 

t was about this time that the Right Reverend 
George David Cummins, D. D., Assistant Bishop of 
Kentucky, began to show an interest in the ecclesiasti- 
eal questions of the day. He had been consecrated 
bishop in 1866. Up to this event and for several years 
after he was seemingly indifferent to the struggle 
that was going on. His views had ever n evan- 
gelical, but his conservative tastes had been drawing 


him seemingly closer to the high church men. It was 
in the discharge of the duties of his new office that his 
eyes were opened, There were practices in vogue in 
his diocese that he could not approve. assist- 
ant bishop he was powerless to command or even 
rebuke, monstrance was all that was left him, and 
this was met by appeals to the Prayer Book, which, it 
was asserted, authorized what he condemned. This 
claim drove him to a study of the questions that were 
agitating the church, and he was_not long in making 
up his mind and taking his stand. He then became 
bold and aggressive. In one respect he stood alone 
among the evangelical bishops and leaders of the 
party. Experience had taught him that the root of 
the trouble was in the Prayer Book. Its language in 
some instances taught, and in others shielded, the 
priestly and sacramentarian theories, and as long as it 
remained as it was he saw clearly that the Romanizers 
would have the right of way inthe church. He there- 
fore called for a revision of the Prayer Book, anda 
perfecting of the work that Cranmer had so well be- 
gun, and that Bishop White had in vain attempted to 
carry out. 

In October, 1873, the Sek Alliance assem- 
bled in the city of New York. Bishop Cummins was 
an interested and active worker. On October 12 the 
members of ‘the Alliance united in a communion ser- 
vice. Bishop Cummins was present, making an ad- 
dress and delivering the cup. From within his 
church, rebuke, censure, threats of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, were unsparingly showered upon him. Not 
only had he united with non-episcopally ordained 
ministers in celebrating the Lord’s Supper, but as a 
bishop in the church he had compromised his office 
by taking a subordinate place. So intense was the 
hostility aroused by this unchurchly act on his part, 
and so bitter was the manifestation both in public at- 
tacks and in private communications, that he felt that 
his usefulness in his church, and especially in his dio- 
cese, was at an end. Prior to this the painful con- 
clusion had forced itself upon him that Prayer Book 
revision was hopeless within the church ; and without 
such revision he felt assured that the evangelical ele- 
ment must die out. Constrained by these considera- 
tions he determined to withdraw from the church. 
His resignation, addressed to the presiding bishop, is 
dated October 30. On consultation with friends an 
organization was determined upon. and a call issued. 
The object was thus stated: *‘ To 3 er an Kpiseopal 
Church on the basis of the Prayer Book of 1785 (the 
Bishop White Prayer Book), a basis broad enough to 
embrace all who hold the faith once delivered to the 
saints, as that faith is maintained by the Reformed 
churches of Christendom ; with no exclusive and un- 
church‘ng dogmas toward Christian brethren who 
ssged from them in their views of polity and church 
order.”’ 

Kight clergymen and nineteen laymen responded to 
this call, and the Reformed Episcopal Church was or- 
ganized. It claims to be the church of the Reforma- 
tion—the church that Edward VI. and Archbishop 
Cranmer and Bishop White would have had, if the 
times had permitted, andto the Anglican and Ameri- 
ean Episcopal Church it stands in the same relation 
as these churches do to the churches of Rome and of 
the East—a Reformed Church. 

Doetrine.—This church 8 pen itself upon ‘the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as 
the Word of God, and the sole rule of faith and prac- 
tice.” It ‘‘ declares its belief . . . in the creed, com- 
monly called the Apostles’ Creed ; in the divine insti- 
tution of the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
supper ; and in the doctrines of grace substantially as 
they are set forth in the Thirty-nine Articles of reli- 
gion.”’ It is emphatic in its protest against those 
errors that necessitated its organization. 

Worship.—It is a but not exclusively so. 
Tt retains the use of ‘‘a liturgy which shall not be um- 
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perative or repressive of freedom in prayer.’’ Tn its 
constitution f provides that the EBook of Com- 


mon Prayer . . . shall be used in this church, at such 
times and with such liberty as the canon on this sub- 
ject shall provide ; but no canon shall make its use im- 
perative on all occasions, nor forbid the use of extem- 
pore or other prayer at suitable times.’’ Rejecting 
the Prayer Bock of the Protestant Episcopal Cuurch, 
that of 1785, known as the Bishop White Prayer 
Book, was adopted, and has been so amended as to 
suit present needs. y 

inistry.—In_ its ministry it ‘‘adheres to Episco- 
pacy, not as of divine right, butas a very ancient and 
desirable form of church polity.’’ It holds to two or- 
pe eo re and deacons. The bishopric is an 
office, and the bishop is “* primus inter pares.” 

Government.—Its government rests in, 1. A Gen- 
eral Council that at present includes all its ery 24 
and presbyters, with lay representatives who shall | 
communicants and members of the congregation 
they respectively represent. This body represents 
an lectelates for the churches in the United States 
and Canada. Its meetings are now biennial, 2. Sy- 
nodical Councils. The whole body is divided into 
synods. Each synod is under the jurisdiction’ of a 
bishop with his standing committee. It has its an- 
nual council, and legislates on matters that are purely 
local. 3. Purish organization, which consists prima- 
rily of the congregation. From them, by election 
come ves en, wardens, parish council, members o 
the general and synodical councils, and, through the 
vestry, the or. 

Church Union. —Bishop Cummings, in his address at 
the organization of the church, said: **We regard our 
movement only as a step towards the closer union of 
all evangelical Christendom. For this we shall labor 
and pray. We gladly acknowledge the validity of 
the ministerial orders of our brethren whom God 
has sent into his vineyard, and whose labors he has 
accepted and blessed. We shall invite all ministers 
of evangelical churches to occupy our pulpits, and to 
take part in our services, and we shall rejoice to meet 
them and their flocks as often as —_ expedient 
around the Lord’s table, and acknowledge that we, 
being many, are one body in Christ, and members one 
of another.”’ é 

The aim of the church has been in this direction. 
It has broken down the barrier of Episcopacy “as 
of divine right,’’ and has trae it on the historic 
basis, ‘‘as a very ancient and desirable form of church 

slity."’ In adopting the XX XIX Articles of the 

Jhureh of England, it has so amended the XX1Vth 
that it reads: ‘* The doctrine of ‘apostolic succession,’ 
by which it is taught that the ministry of the Christian 
Church umst be deaived through a series of uninter- 
rapes ordinations whether by tactual succession or 
otherwise, and that without the same there can be no 
valid ministry, no Christian church, and no due minis- 
tration of baptism and the Lord’s supper, is wholly re- 
jected, as unscriptural and productive of great mis- 
chief. This church values its historic ministry, but 
recognizes and honors as equally valid the ministry of 
other churches, even as the Holy Ghost has ac- 


companied their work with demonstration and 
pen In its canons it provides that—** oe? pres- 
a bishop 


yter of another church may be received by 
and standing committee as a presbyter of this church 
without reordination.”” It reciprocates * fraternal 
greetings’’ with other evangelical churches, It in- 
vites to friendly interchange of pulpits. It receives 
communicants by letter from other churches, and on 
every communion occasion it invites ‘* fellow-Chris- 
tians of other branches of Christ's church’’ to the 
Lord's table. 

Statistics. —The following report was made to the 
General Council, May, 1887: Bishops, 7 ; ministers, 
92 ; communicants, $467 ; Sunday-school scholars, 11,- 
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is a branch of th 
organic connection with the 
theological school has graduated its first class of two 
students. Its faculty consists of a dean and three 
professors. It begins its second year with eight 
Pui it deer een, ee 
1s the o ort ul B. B. L. 
RELORMED PRESBYTERIAN, CHURCH ww 
Norra America. This is the formal title of the 
body which is commonly termed the Covenanter 
Church. The former name by its first, part carries us 
back to the second reformation of British history, in 
the seventeenth century. By its second part it indi- 
eates the form of government, yterian. The 
familiar name, Covenanter, belongs to the history of 
the Church of Scotland in the seventeenth century. 
The restoration of Charles the Second in 1660 marked 
the beginning of sore persecution, the ‘* killing times ”’ 
for those who held to the Covenants of 
and became known as Covenanters (see COVENANTERS, 
in the Encycropapra Brirannica). It is from 
tml ier the Covenanter Church in America orig- 
inated, and correspondence is maintained by it with 
the Ses of the Reformed Presbyterian Church ia 


n 
I. Early History.—The ting times in Scot- 
land were marked not only by the martyrdom of 
of the Covenanters, but also by the volunta 


ey were ban to 


\ shores. In 1684 
thirty were banished to Carolina; four, the same 
year, to New Jersey; one hundred, twenty-four of 
them women, were trans to New Jersey. 
first emigrants came m to Delaware, Kastern Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and South Carolina. In the early 
= of the enone century they were found in_ the 
umberland Valley, forming “‘ societies’’ as in Scot- 
land—that is, worshipping assemblies without a pastor, 
along the tributaries of the Susquehanna. é prin- 
cipal settlements were at Octorara and Paxtang. 
on the Conococheague in Pennsylvania. ‘These kept 
wp correspondence, and in 1743 organized a ‘** General 
Meeting ”’ to legislate for the Covenanter commuuni- 
ties. e same year they covenanted at Octorara, re- 
newing the Scottish Covenants, and vowing to ‘keep 
their bodies, property, and conscience againstall H 
to defend Christ's gospel and the purity of the church ; 
to submit to no ruler who would not submit to Chri 
and to defend their liberty from fears without 
within.’ The first preaching they received was from 
Rev. Alexander Craighead (1707-66) in 1743. He 
was ordained a rian, but acceded to the 
Covenavters, and remained with them seven years, 
and soon after leaving them mi to North Caro- 
lina. ‘The first Covenanter settlement in the State of 
New York was on the Wallkill, in Orange co., N. Y. 
In the year 1748 Mr. James Rainey removed from 
Philadelphia and settled here, and in 1753 a society 
was formed. The banishment of Covenanters to 
Carolina has already been noted. Chester District, in 
South Carolina, early became their centre, and 
Mr. Craighead had gone South some removed from 
Pennsylvania, settling along Rocky Creek, and were 
soon strengthened by auleneice from Ireland. By 
the middle of the eighteenth century there were socie- 
ties of Covenanters from Connecticut to South Caro- 
lina. The Pennsylvania societies earnestly i 
help. from the mother church in Scotland, when left 
by Mr. head in 1749. The first minister to come 
was Rev. John Cuthbertson (1718-91), who landed at 
Neweastle, Del., Aug. 5, 1751. e served the scat- 
tered societies for 22 years, making his home in Octo- 
rara, His diary is extant, and we have a full account 


S11; teachers, 699; contributions, $156,064. Property \ of his extended journeys taken on horseback, in visit- 
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the Covenanters in New York, Vermont, New 
ipshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, sorrend, 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania, as far as the Ohio River. 
He chronicles the names of the families he visited. 
In 1759 Rev. Alexander McDowell left the Presby- 
terian Church and joined the Covenanters, being in 
pathy with them in their adherence to the Solemn 
and Covenant and the usages of the Church 

of tland. He ministered mainly to the New 
England societies, but was also in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, whence returning to New England in 1761 his 
further history is not known. In 1766 the Reformed 
Presbytery of Ireland sent out Rev. Daniel McCiel- 
land. He had been in America, but went back and 
ee his theological studies, being ordained in 
765. He preached fora time among the societies in 
Connecticut and Eastern Pennsylvania, going in the 
ing of 1768 to New England and was lost sight of. 
In 1772 Rey. William Martin (1729-1806) came from 
Treland with a colony which settled in South Carolina 
on Rocky Creek. He graduated at Glasgow in 1753, 


and was ordained at Vow on the lower Bann, the first | Cold 


Covenanter minister ordained in Ireland. In the 
spring of 1773 the Paxtang society sent a commis- 
sioner to Ireland to secure ministerial help for Mr. 
Cuthbertson. v. Alexander Dobbin and Rev. Mat- 
thew Linn answered the call and were met at Philadel- 
phia Dee. 13, 1773, by Mr. Cuthbertson. These three 
ministers constituted the first Reformed Presbytery in 
America, March 10, 1774. Each had his field of labor 
in Eastern Pennsylvania, Mr. Martin, the fourth 
Covenanter minister then in America, laboring in 
South Carolina. ’ 

This brings us to the eve of the Revolution. The 
trials Ae the Lag in Caco ny led them to a 
rowly examine the princi oT civi vernment, an 
Lex Rex by Sammel Eutherford, the Hind Let Loose 

Alexander Shields, and Jus li Vindicatum 
their conclusions. Their children were filled 

with democratic ideas and were not only in sympathy 
with the rising spirit of the colonies but were in the 
van. ‘The covenanting of 1743 at Octorara had chal- 
lenged the attention of the provincial governor. Mr. 
or spread their principles in Carolina, and the 
mem of the convention at Charlotte that formed 


the first declaration of epee, May, 1775, 
known as the Mecklenbur; n, were members 
of the churches he had founded. Thomas Jefferson 
had e him the account of the proceedings at 
Octorara when he —— the Declaration of 1776, and 
the Mecklenburg aration is also reflected in it. 
July 2, 1777, Rev. John Cuthbertson and many of his 
peop! sermon, swore fidelity to the cause of 
the ies. Rev. William Martin was imprisoned 
and brought before Lord Cornwallis in 1780 at Winns- 
boro, South Carolina, for bis patriotism. 

The Covenanters went heartily into the war to 
throw off the yuke of Great Britain. War is leaven- 
ing. The changed condition of affairs led to discus- 
sion then to assimilation with the body nearest 
them, the Associate, made i of members of the 
body which rose in Scotland secession from the 
Established Church in 1732. e union was formed 
at Philadelphia, Nov. 1, 1782, and the united church 
was known as the Associate Reformed (q. v. e 
larger part of the Covenanters of the North followed 
their ministers into the union. The Southern Cove- 
nanters were not involved in this step, The remnant 
in the North, being without a minister, fell back again 
to their condition in 1749. 

In 1789 the Reformed Presbytery of Scotland 
sent out Rev. James Reid on a missionary tour, 
in answer to repeated requests from America. He 
journeyed from New York to South Carolina, re- 
organizing and encouraging the people, spending less 
than a year. His report seated fruit, and Rev. 
James WeGavagh (1752-1816) was sent by the Re- 
formed Presbytery of Ireland, reaching South Caro- 
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lina in the spring of 1791. Rey. William King (1'747- 
98) was sent by the Reformed Presbytery of Scotland 
and reached South Carolina in the fall of 1792. They 
were associated as a committee of the Scotch Presby- 
tery. ‘They restored Rev. William Martin, who had 
been disciplined for intemperance. In 1793 Rev. 
James McKinney (1759-1802) came from Ireland, 
having fallen under the ban of the British government 
at home, on account of his sympathy with the Irish 
cause. On his arrival he favored the formation of a 
Presbytery, but acted with the Scotch committee, 
He travelled from Vermont tothe Carolinas, minister- 
ing to the societies and organizing many congrega- 
tions. In the fall of 1797 Rev. William Gibson 

1753-1838) came from Ireland, also John Black and 

amuel B. Wylie, students of theology. 

Rev. James McKinney and Rev. Wilkam Gibson, with 
maling elders, May 18, 1798, at Philadelphia, reconsti- 
tuted the Reformed Presbytery, that had been dissolved 
by the union of 1782. June 24, 1799, Alexander Me- 
Leod (1774-1833) was licensed by this Presbytery at 
Joldenham, N. Y. He was pastor in New York 
city, 1801-33. He was chairman of the committee to 
prepare the testimony, and in May, 1806, the ‘* Decla- 
ration and Testimony of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in America’’ was unanimously adopted by 
the Presbytery. In 1807 the ‘Terms of Com- 
munion’’ were prepared. The increase of the minis- 
try and people now called for the formation of a 
higher court and, May 24, 1809, the Synod of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church was organized at Phil- 
adelphia. The next year a theological seminary was 
organized at Philadelphia, and Rev. Samuel B 

ylie (1773-1852) was chosen professor. He gradu- 
ated at Glasgow, 1797, and was ordained at Ryegate, 
Vermont, June 25, 1800, the first Covenanter minister 
ordained in America. He was pastor in Philadelphia, 
1801-52, and for seventeen years a professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania. In 1823 the constitu- 
tion of the supreme judiciatory wasaltered, and a Gen- 
eral Synod was formed, delegates chosen by the Pres- 
byteries. The General Synod met in New York city, 
Aug. 2, 1825. The Presbyteries were grouped under 
two subordinate Synods, Aug. 12, 1831, those east of 
the Allegheny Mountains forming the Eastern Sub- 
ordinate Synod, and those west of the mountains the 
Western Subordinate Synod. The wth of the 
chureh up to this period had been steady. 

The scattered Covenanters in the British maritime 
provinces had been visited by a committee of the North- 
ern Presbytery in 1821, Rey. James R. and Rev. Samuel 
M. Willson, and organized into societies. Missionaries 
came out in answer to appeals. Rev. Alexander 
Clarke (1793-1874) came from Ireland to St. John in 
August, 1827, Rev. William Sommerville (1800-78) and 
Rev. Andrew Stevenson (1810-81), then a catechist, in 
1831. All these men were sent out by the Synod of 
Treland, and a Presbytery was formed, April 25, 1832, 
under its care. 

IL. The Division of 1833.—The year 1833 marks a 
division in the CovenanterChurch. All were united 
in their testimony in 1806. The Covenanters who 
stood out in 1782 from the union with the Associate 
body were justified in their caution when the national 
constitution was adopted in 1787. It did-not embody 
the principles they had sworn to maintain. The Zeséi- 
mony of 1806 says of it: ‘‘ There are moral evils essen- 
tial to the Constitution of the United States, which 
render it necessary to refuse allegiance to the whole 
system. In this remarkable instrument there is con- 
tained no acknowledgment of the being or authority of 
God, there is no acknowledgment of the Christian 
religion, or_profe submission to the kingdom of 
Messiah. It gives support to the enemies of the Re- 
deemer, and admits to its honors and emoluments Jews, 
Mahometans, Deists, and Atheists. It establishes that 
system of robbing by which men are held in slavery, 

oiled of liberty and property and protection. It 
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violates the principles of representation bestowing 
upon the domestic tyrant who holds hundreds of his 
fellow-creatures in bondage an influence for making 
laws fur freemen proportioned to the number of his 
own slaves. ‘his Constitution is, notwithstanding its 
numerous excellencies, in many instances inconsistent, 
oppressive, and impious.’’ Covenanters dissented, 
not voting, or holding office under, oath to the Consti- 
tution, or serving on juries, This position proved 
uncomfortable during the war of 1812. Covenanters 
deemed the war justifiable and enlisted. Dr. McLeod 
preached a series of discourses on the war, vindicatin 
the nation, but *t many of the people on the seabo 
were aliens, having conscientiously abstained from tak- 
ing the oath of naturalization, and the government 
assed an order for all aliens to remove to a distance 
into the interior ’’ (Zestimony, ed. 1881). | After the 
war an inclination to a more charitable view of the 
Constitution began to a . Reformation Principles, 
6th ed., 1871, says: “* We have seen that the African 
slaye-trade was abolished and legally declared to 
piracy ; slave laws were repealed and slavery abolished 
in the States where most of our people had their 
abode ; new States were rapidly organized where 
slavery never existed, and was now constitutionally 
prohibited ; thus taking away the principal reason 
against serving on juries in our courts of law. In 
several States the highest courts had declared the 
Christian religion to be the religion of the State, and 
that to reproach it was a crime against public law, thus 
correcting the idea of the government being infidel in 
its character ; in the meantime the nature of the fed- 
eral compact was more perfectly developed and the 
character of the bond of union among the States 
r understood.’”’ The differences between the 
older and newer views came to a head at a meeting of 
the Eastern Subordinate Synod, New York, April 
25, 1832. A draft of a pastoral letter came from a 
committee before the Synod. This ar; against 
charging infidelity and immorality upon the Constitu- 
tion. This part of the letter was stricken out by the 
sy’ The minority published the original draft 
with notes, This led to the exercise of discipline, 
which Ited in the division of the church at the 
manhex af the General Synod at Philadelphia, Aug. 
7, 1833. The party holding the views enunciated in 
1806 are known as the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
(O. S.), and their highest court is the Synod. The 
rty holding the later views are known as the Re- 
‘armed Presbyterian Church (N. S.), and their highest 
court is the General Synod. These bodies differ in 
the application of their testimony to the civil institu- 
tions of the United States. 
IIL The Reformed Presbyterian Ohurch (N. 8.).—~ 
fn 1835 a mission was established at pur, 
arthern India, and Rey. James R. Camphell and wife 
were sent out. In 1838 a presbytery was constituted 
there. In 1848 the Book of Discipline was adopted 
and published, and in 1850 directions for the worshi 
of God, secret, private, and public, ee 577 wit 
rules and forms of order, vere opted. In 1868 the 
General Synod was agitated by the exercise of disci- 
pline in the ease of Mr. George H. Stuart, of Philadel- 
hia, for —_ uninspired compositions in the praise of 
od, the Book of Psalms being taken by the church 
as the exclusive manual of ‘praise. Previous to this 
the Spree oe Presbytery had been divided into 
the First and Second Presbyteries. The First, to which 
Mr. Stuart belonged, now suspended its relations 
with the General Synod, while the other approved 
the synod’s action. ‘The former presbytery was rep: 
resented as an independent body in the alliance of 
Reformed Churches a the Presbyterian sys- 
tem, at the Philadelphia Couneil, 1880, but went 
into the Presbyterian Church in 1885. 
of the General Synod to the work in India was in- 
terfered with during the period from 1868 to 1883, 
but was renewed in 1383 by the appointment of 


had| ‘The 


The relation | the 
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‘Rev, George Scott, a native, who had been educated 
i by the United Presbyterian Church of the United 
| States, ‘'he centre of work is Roorkee, with out- 
stations. The Theological Seminary of this church 
is in Philadelphia. : 

The terms of communion number six. The sec- 
ond names, as the subordinate standards, the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, Catechisms Larger and 
Shorter, and Reformation Principles, the ‘Testimony 
of the Church, as embodying according to the word 
of God the F pre principles of the Covenanted 
Presbyterian formation, to the maintenance of 
which this church is obliged by solemn covenant en- 
ents. 
minutes of the General Synod, 1888, show 6 
prone: 46 co and 24 ministers, 

ne peeves bey communicants is not “eon (0. 8) 

: formed Presbyterian . 8.). 
The arrangement of a General Synod and two sub- 


ordinate synods was abolished June 26, 1840. The 


be| synod composed of all the ministers of the church 


and a ruling elder from each session was restored 
Oct. 6, 1841, and has met annually since 1861, as 
the supreme judicatory. The office of the deacon 
was long discussed in this church. Though aye 
nized in the form of church government and 

testimony of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, it 
od — eA abeyance. The avi e° Seve = 
857. In 1 women were adju igible to this 
office. The year 1847 bere: the entrance on for- 
eign mission work. Choice was made of Hayti 
and Rev. Joseph W. Morton was sent out. Within 
two years the work was abandoned, owing to his 


change of church relation. In 1856 Syria was chosen 
and Rev. Robert J. Dodds and Rev. Joseph Beattie 
were sent out. They labored first at leh, but 
finally settled at Latakiyeh on the which is 


now the centre of a large work among the Nusair- 
iyeh. This mission has charge of the work at Suadea, 
at the mouth of the Orontes, known as the William 
Holt Yates Mission, from its founder, an English- 
man, his widow contributing to its support. In 1883 
Rev. David Metheny, M. D., removed from the 
Latakiyeh field, and took up new work at Tarsns, 
Adana, and Mersine in Cilicia, among the Arabiec- 
pecking population. This church sustains missions 
to the Freedmen in Alabama and to the Chinese in 
California. 

The Theological Seminary of this church is at Al- 
legheny, Pa. ‘The denominational co'lege is at Beaver 
Falls in the same State, and is known as Geneva 
College. A course on political philosophy and Chris- 
tian polities forms a special feature. 

The terms of communion are six, and numbers 2, 
8, 4, 6 specify, as accepted, the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, Catechisms Larger and Shorter, 
Form of Church Government and Directory for Wor- 
ship of the Westminster Assembly, the Covenant of 
1871, and the Testimony. The Covenant of 1871 
was sworn and subscribed by the ministers and elders 
at the synod of that year in Pittsburg, Pa., 
was afterwards taken largely throughout the church 
and is given in the last edition of the Testimony. 
The statistics of 1888 show 11 presbyteries, 121 con- 
gregations, 116 ministers, and 10,970 communicants. 

formed yterians were one in the Union 
cause during the civil war, and wany served in 
the army as during the war of 1812. In 1800 it 
was decided that ‘‘no slaveholter should be allowed 
the communion of the church ;"’ in 1823 a testim 
was lifted against the oaths of Free Masonry, an 
this was enla' in the Covenant of 1871 as against 
all secret oath-bound associations ; in 1836 total ab- 
stinence was recommended, and this was embodied in 
Testimony in the year 1883. 


Literature—John Howie, Scots Worthirs; William M. 
| Hetherjugton, History of the Church of Scotland ; Reforma 
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tion Principles, 1st ed., 1806 ; 6th ed., New York, 1871; Re- 
formed ian Testimony, Philadelphia, 1881; Re- 
nen ne Advocute, a2 month] ; Philadelphia ; 
janner Covenant, a monthly, Philadelphia; Ae- 
formed Pres ian and Covenanter, a monthly, Pitts- 
urg, Pa.; Our Banner, a monthly, New York ; Joseph M. 
Wilson, Presbyterian Historical Almanac, Philadelphia ; 
W. B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, vol. ix.; 
W. M. wow, Hii of the Reformed esbyterian 
Church in America, Baltimore, 1888; Samuel B. Wylie, 
Memoirs of Alexander McLeod, New York, 1855 ; Life und 
Work of J. R. W. Sloane, New York, 1888. (D. B. W.) 


REICHENBACH, Herrica Gorrites Lupwie 
ee German na t, was born at Leipsi 

av. 8, 1793. He studied medicine and the fiataral 
sciences in the university of his native city, and was 
made, in succession, doctor of philosophy and of medi- 
cine, and professor-adjunct. In 1820 he accepted a 
eall to the chair of natural history in the medical school 
of Dresden, which he held till 1862, He established 
the botanical and completely rearranged 
the zodlogical museum, He proposed a new system 
of plant-classifieation based on purely genetic charac- 
ters, and dividing the whole vegetable kingdom into 8 
classes in accordance with the development of the 


organs, his system being thus akin to those of Jus- 


sieu and De € ans e. y emg ag ee vee 
us v Ipsic, > ora Ger- 
puis Mdaniions saith tie Mondiach cles nase. 


lichen Planzen-S: (Leipsic, 1837); and associated 
with these his Jee Flore Germanice with 
2700 colored engravings (vols. 1 to 22, weap, 1823- 
84). In the department of zodlogy he published Reg- 
num Animale with 79 engravings (Leipsic, 1834-36); 
— _ Fauna (2 a: oer f es me - 
stiindigste Nat i nm und Aus-lan Leip- 
tic, 1845). He tied March 17, 1819. His son, Her. 
ric Gustav ReicHENBACH, born Jan. 3, 1824, also 
became professor of botany and director of the Botan- 
ical Becton at Hamburg. He is the author of several 
hs on the Composite and the Orchidacezx. 

REICHENBACH, Kar von, Baron (1788-1 $69), 
German ist and technologist, was born Feb. 
12, 1788, at Stuttgart, Wurtemberg, where his father 
was court-librarian. He studied at Tiibingen, where 
he received the degree of Ph. D. His project for the 
establishment of a German settlement in the South 
Sea Islands was suspected by the French to have 
some hi ss significance, and he was seized in 
Tibi —_“ ge for some ly Ca a - 
tress ohenas} 2 n regaining his m he 
devoted himself ily 10 the nataral sciences and 
their plication to e industrial arts. After visiting 
the leating manufacturers in Germany and France, he 
engaged : beeresan aking rit ilingen = Pwr 

nl in unetion wit! nt Hugo o m, 
established irou-works and other manufactures at 
Blansko, Moravia, by his skilful and economical man- 
agement of which he acquired a large fortune. This he 
invested in the purchase of estates at Keisenberg, 
interesting himself largely in the rearing of silkworms 
and the uction of beet-root sugar. In 1839 the 
king of Wurtem' conferred on him the rank of 
baron. He is famed chiefly for his investigations into 
the compound products resulting from the distillation 
of organic substances, and as the discoverer of creosote 
and f _of a supposed new force in nature 
>i «Sr rweamapenel Od, He — — 19, 1869. 
mong erary productions may be n : Geolo- 
isc sere aus Mihren (1834), the first geo- 
m ph published in Austria; Das Kreosot 
lalle, 1833); an edition of the works of Schweigger- 
(Leipsic, 1835); Die Dynamide des oe 

mus va Der Sensitive Mensch (1854) ; 

magnetis Briefe (1855); Odische Erwiederungen 
(1856), besides many contributions to scientific periodi- 


cal 
REID, Samvurt Cuesrer (1783-1861). the designer 
of the present American , wus born at Norwich, 


Conn., Aug. 25, 1783. He went to sea when only 
eleven years old and being captured by a French pri- 
vateer was detained for six months. He was afterwards 
a widshipman in the U.S. navy, and in the war of 
1812 commanded the privateer brig General Arm- 
strong, having 7 guns and 90 men. On Sept. 26, 
1814, in Fayal Roads, he was attacked by the boats of 
a British squadron, but defeated them with a loss of 
over 200 men, while his own was only 2 killed and 7 
wounded, though he was obliged to scuttle his vessel 
to prevent its capture. The attack on the Armstrong 
was long the subject of a controversy, but the 
case was finally decided by the arbitration of Louis 
Napoleon, when president of the French Republic, in 
favor of the British. Capt. Reid was made a sailing 
master in the U.S, navy, and in later years was also 
warden of the port of New York. For fis connection 
with the U. a flag see article Fiac. He also in- 
vented the signal arrangements formerly in use 
tween Sandy Hook and the Battery in New York 
harbor. He died at New York, Jan. 28, 1861, 
REID, Wurrerayw, journalist, was born at Xenia, 
Ohio, in 1837. His father, a strict Covenanter, ha 
been one of the founders of the town, Whitelaw grad- 
uated at Miami University in 1856 and entered the 
field of journalism. His brilliant letters to the Cinein- 
nati Gazette signed ‘‘ Agate’’ soon made him widely 
known. Qn the outbreak of the civil war he served as 
a volunteer aid in West Virginia, and was war corre- 
spondent with the Army of the Cumberland and the 
Army of the Potomac. At the close of the war he 
travelled throughout the South, and for a few months 
tried cotton-planting in Louisiana. He then became 
one of the proprietors of the Cincinnati Gazette, but 
in 1868 was called by Horace Greeley to be his asso- 
ciate in editing the New York Tribune. As managing 
editor he displayed force and skill in gathering news. 
When Greeley was nominated for the Presidency in 
1872 the control of the paper was placed in Reid’s 
hands, and there it has since remained through various 
changes of ownership. Having renewed cordial rela- 
tions with the Republican party, he has made the 
paper a leading exponent of its policy. His books 
comprise After the War (1866); Ohio in the War 
(2 vols. 1) ; Memorial of Horace Greeley (1873). 
REINISCH, Leo, Austrian Egyptologist, was born 
at Osterwitz, Styria, Oct. 26, 1832. He was educated 
at Gratz and at the University of Vienna, and devoted 
himself to Egyptology. In this department of that 
university he was made professor extraordinary in 
1868, and professor ordinary in 1872. He has made 
several journeys to Africa, and in 1865 with Lepsius 
he discovered the bilingual inscription at Tanis. In 
1866 Reinisch accompanied the pe pet Maximilian’s 
expedition to Mexico. Since 1873 he has devoted at- 
tention chiefly to the languages of Kast Africa, and has 
pre several grammars and dictionaries of them 
which have been published by the Academy of Vienna. 
Besides several monographs on Egyptian subjects 
he prepared Aegyptische Chrestomathie (2 vols., 


1873-75). 

REINKENS, Josepa Huser, a German Old- 
Catholic bishop, was born at Burtscheid near Aix-la- 
Chapelle, March 1, 1821. He was educated at Bonn, 
and studied theology at Cologne and Munich, taking 
his doctor's degree at the latter in 1849. He began to 
teach history at Breslau in 1850, and became professor 
of theology there in 1857. He was also preshen in 
the cathedral from 1852 to 1858. In 1870, having pub- 
lished an essay on The Pope and jus Power according 
to St. Bernard, he was warned by the Rslngn Lishoy 
Forster, who also sought to hinder the publication o 
his treatise on Papal “Infallibility _ On August 26, at 
Nuremberg, Reinkens joined with Déllinger and 
others in a declaration against the Vatican Council. To 
the subsequent controversy Reinkens contributed some 
six pamphlets, which were collected under the title The 
Papal re of July 18, 1870 (1871). At the Old- 
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Catholic Synod at Cologne in 1873 Reinkens was 
elected bishop, and was consecrated on August 1], a 
Rotterdam, by the Jansenist bishop Heykamp o 
Deventer. He was acknowledged by Prussia, en 
and Hesse, and made Bonn his see. His oratori 
ability was employed in nse the movement for 
some time with marked success. In September, 1876, 
he consecrated Bishop Herzog in Switzerland. Among 
his publications ma noted Revolution und Kirche 
(1876); Ueber Finheit der Katholischen Kirche (1877). 
He also published some treatises on Clement —— 
andria (1857), ius (1859), ZTilary o ictiers 
1864), Martin of Tours 1866), Aristotle on Art 
1870), Lowise Hensel (1877), Lessing on Toleration 
1883). 

REIS, Parr « (1834-1874), a German physicist, 
regarded by some as the inventor of the telephone, 
was born at Gelnhausen, Jan. 7, 1834. He was edu- 
eated at Frankfort and was employed in a color-factory 
there, but pursued with ardor mathematical and sei- 


entific studies. In 1858 he became a teacher in an |i 


institute at Homburg, and there constructed an instru- 
ment by which sound could be transmitted to a dis- 
tance. This has been called the first telephone, though 
Reis did not use the name, nor did his contrivance 
transmit speech. Reis died Jan. 14, 1874, before any 
public interest was shown in his work. For a full ac- 
count of his career and invention see the Popular 
Science Monthly, August, 1883, and Philipp Reis, by 
8. P. Thompson (London, 1883). 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY is a special a 
of the general law of personal liberty, which affirms 
the right of every man to exert his powers freely at 
the dictate of his own sense of duty or self-interest, 
restrained only by regard for the rights and just 
claims of others. As applied to mental action, the 
principle demands freedom of thought and_of expres- 
sion by speech or writing; and in the sphere of re- 
ligion, freedom of opinion, of teaching, and of worship, 
implying the right, as before the law, to be of any or 
of no religion. But as religion has regard to men’s 
supreme duty and interest, calling into exercise the 
dee sense of obligation, religious liberty is the 
highest and most form of personal liberty. Ont 
of the recognition of personal religious liberty grows 
by a natural evolution the right of association. Per- 
sons of the same religious faith unite to form a church. 
Complete spiritual freedom includes the freedom of 
churches not only to maintain public worship but to 
establish terms of membership and rules of discipline. 
For the state to intermeddle with or impede the ad- 
ministration of church discipline would be a depriva- 
tion of the just liberties of its members. Religious 
liberty differs from toleration, with which it is often 
confounded. The power to grant_toleration implies 
the power to refuse it. Thus the English Toleration 
Act, as originally framed, refused toleration to Roman 
Catholics and to Unitarians, and it was not till a re- 
cent period that those exceptions were removed. _ It is 
also to be distinguished from religious equality. To es- 
tablish by law and maintain by ge taxation any 
form of religion—so long as the free exercise of other 
religious forms is permitted—violates equality but is 
no invasion of religious liberty. In these definitions 
and distinctions, itmay be n to state, liberty is 
viewed as the alternative of restraint imposed under 
forms of law. There are moral restraints which in- 
fringe no man’s rights, One who advocates unpopular 
opinions must run the risk of becoming personally un- 
age involving various degrees of social fsolation. 

1is, however unpleasant to bear, is not persecution. 
Nor is it en infringement of any one’s liberty to sub- 
ject him to ecclesiastical censure according to the rules 
of the denomination to which he belongs by vol- 
untary adhesion. But penalty, privation, or civil 
disqualification inflicted by law for the profession of 
any form of religion is a denial of religious liberty. 

Personal liberty in all its forms, regarded as the 
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r very man, is éssentially a modern idea, and 
its recognition is still far from being world-wide. In 
the ancient civilizations all rights of the individual 
were held subordinate to the prerogative of the state. 
It was found that the abedielad s6m pular assem- 
bly could be as oppressive as that of an emperor. 
Against the absolute state, whether republican or im- 
perial, the individual had no rights. Christianity by 
its doctrine of psn duty, of personal redemption, 
and of persona rages mape to the divine judgment, 
attached an infinite value and dignity to every toaan 
soul, from which the acknowl ent of personal 
rights was a necessary though not an immediate infer- 
ence. The hie: organization of the church, and 
its alliance with the empire, tended again to subordi- 
nate the individual to the catholic whole. Augustine 
ve the weight of his authority in favor of treating 

eresy as a crime nst the state. e prece- 
dent bore its fruit in making spiritual despotixm the 
law of Catholic Europe. The Reformation carried in 
its bosom the spirit of revolt against jasti 
mepp but not positive faith in the freedom of the 
soul. e Reformed Churches, in close alliance with 
the state, continued the rule of intolerance, which was 
affirmed in their confessions of faith. The Formula 
of Concord, for example, declares concerning the Ana- 
baptists that they ‘‘are divided into many sects, of 
which some maintain more, some fewer errors. Ney- 
ertheless, in a general way, they all profess such a doe- 
trine as ean be tolerated neither in the chureh, nor by 
the police, nor in daily life (neque in Ecclesia, neque in 
politia, neque in economia tolerari potest). The First 
and Second Helvetic Confessions fulminate in like man- 
ner against all who bring in or follow ‘* strange doc- 
trines.’”’ “The French and Belgic Confessions are equally 
explicit; the Scotch Confession of 1560 goes so far 
as to affirm that to kings, princes, rulers, and magis- 
trates chiefly and princi ins the conservation 
and pennes of religion, and that they are appointed 
for the maintenance of true religion and for suppres- 
sion of idolatry and superstition. The Westminster 
Confession, with its characteristic fulness of thought 
and terseness of expression, declares that ‘‘ the magi 
trate hath authority and it is his duty to take order 
that unity and B og be preserved in the church, that 
the truth of be ke 


, a 0mm and entire, that all 
blasphemies and heresies be suppressed, all corruption 


right of every man, is 


and abuses in worship and discipline prevented or re- 
formed, and all the ordinances of God duly Settled, 
administered, and observed.’’ The Presbyterian 


Church in the United States has not received this arti- 
cle of the Confession of Faith, but substituted for it 
another, more in harmony with the spirit of the later 
The Church of England was a_persecuti 
church, with rare ae ar. or three hundred years. 
From the bosom of the English church came forth 
bodies of dissenters, now numerously represented 
among the popular forms of ecclesiastical life. The 
Independents (or Congregationalists) ee vigor- 
ously against the intolerance of the Established 
Church. When, in consequence of the Parliamentary 
War, Episco was suppressed and the Westminster 
Assembly was called to frame a new ecclesiastical consti- 
tution for Great Britain, their Confession of Faith and 
Form of Government were summarily set aside by the 


Independents, aided by the weight of Oliver Crom- 
well’s sword. Yet, under the tectorate, though 
there was a general toleration, there were ificant 


exceptions. ‘I'he lenity of the government did not ex- 
tend to Roman Catholics or Unitarians, Nor was this 
merely a matter of civil regulation. The Indepen- 
dents had no idea of countenancing any doctrine of 
complete religions freedom. John Hobingon hag been 
canonized by the descendants of the Puritans as a 
Liberal born out of due tame. Yet John Robinson, 
in several ‘publications, insisted on the duty of the 
magistrate to maintain true religion and put down re- 
hgious error. ‘‘Ile way’’—such is his remarkalie 


statement—“‘ alter, devise, or establish nothing in re- 
ligion otherwise than as Christ hath appointed,’’ but 
may “use his lawful power lawfully for the further- 
ance of Christ’s kingdom and laws. . , It is true, they 
have no power against the laws, doctrine, and religion 
of Christ, but for the same, if their power be of 
they may use it lawfully and against the contrary.” 
A government holding what he thought to be the 
truth, in Wa jdgment, was authorized to maintain it 
by force. enaiay searcely caricatured this theory 
when he said: **The doctrine which, from the first 
origin of religious dissensions, has been held by all 
bigots of all sects, when condensed into a few words 
and stripped of rhetorical disguise, is simply’ this: 
Lam in the right and you are in the wrong. When 
you are the stronger you ought to tolerate me; for it 
is your duty to tolerate the truth. But when I am the 
stronger, I shall persecute you; for it is my duty to 
persecute error.’’ But the light was struggling with 
the darkness. It has been claimed that Robert 
from whom the Independents received the 
nickname of Brownists, in 1582 affirmed the doctrine 
of complete religious liberty. The language of 
Browne is not so unambiguous as could be desired, 
and he himself returned to the Established Church, 
and his doctrine, whatever it had been, received no 
further support from him. A more decisive and out- 
spoken publication was issued in 1614, bearing the 
title, igious Peace: or, a Plea for Liberty of Con- 
science, presented to King James and the Ligh Court 
9 Parlament by Leonard Busher, citizen of London. 
Busher was a Ba and in this attitude he was not 
singular among his brethren, for already in 1611 a 
Baptist Confession of Faith had been put forth con- 
taining this declaration: “‘The magistrate is not to 
meddle with religion or matters of conscience, nor 
compel men to this or that form of religion; because 
Christ is King and Law-giver of church and con- 
The next representative of the principle is Roger 
Williams, who was banished from Massachusetts in 
1638 fur maintaining it, and who has the honor of 
being the first legislator to make it part of the funda- 
mental law of a state. Bancroft, in his History of 
the United States, represents him as the first asserter 
of the doctrine, an honor which cannot be claimed for 
him in the light of history. He was a stalwart de- 
fender of the principle against Rev. John Cotton, who 
assailed it. growth of the American colonies was 
marked by a vigorous growth of sentiment favorable 
to the civil religious Brent and a pas- 
sionate attachment to it. Under the lead of Franklin, 
whose liberality in several directions placed him in ad- 
vance of his age, and of Jefferson, who is justly 
venerated as the father of religious liberty in Vir- 
e. this became the prevailing spirit of American 
t. 


The legislative history of religious liberty is a his- 
tory of crimes against it, and Of painfully slow con- 
cessions to its hee Holland was the first of modern 
states to establish the poly of toleration, which is 
the nearest approach to —— liberty known to 
Europe. _ Queen Mary of d, the Roman 
Catholic, is sadly immortalized as the ‘* Bloody Mary”’ 
for her_s: nary persecution of Protestants. But 
Queen Hlzabath, the Protestant, made a sanguinary 
persecution of Roman Catholics; and she and her 
successors until the Revolution of 1688—Cromwell ex- 
cepted—kept the Protestant nonconformists under the 
pressure of the most abominable penal laws. The 
attempt to im Episcopacy upon Presbyterian 

x more than once brought the kingdom to the 
ar nt Pi ce wee 

gin 0: with invidious 
pants 7 na woo exceptions, has been, by gradual 
amendment, made -so ample in its provisions that, 
while its original theory is unretracted, it practically 
amounts to entire religious freedom. On the conti- 
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The original Toleration Act, of 
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nent of Europe toleration is the general rule, but 
there are some exceptions. France now tends towards 
a complete secularization of the state. The Spanish 
constitution provides for toleration, but the adminis- 
tration locally falls short of redeeming the promise, 
e same is true of Austria and of some of the Ger- 
man states. ‘The gloomy autocracy of Russia is as 
severe and unbending in the ecclesiastical as in the 
civil sphere. 

A New World was needed for the full growth of the 
new idea. For both the theory and the practice of 
religious liberty and_of religious equality we must 
look to these United States, of which the first to pro- 
fess and act upon it was, as we have seen, Rhode 
Island. Maryland was founded on a policy of liberal 
toleration, but the charter contained no sufficient guar- 
anty of it, and the subsequent legislation of the colony 
at one time leaned to a contrary policy. Pennsyl- 
vania was the next in succession to grant liberty of 
conscience, which was essentially involved in the 
pase) theory of religion professed by its founder. 

irginia had originally an established church with 
some of the intolerance of the mother church of Eng- 
land at that period, but under the combined action of 
religious dissent and of religious indifference its power 
was curtailed, and when the State constitution was 
formed, its Bill of Rights became the recognized creed 
of civil and religious liberty for all the States. It 
was copied in other State constitutions and in the first 
ten amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States. Massachusetts, under her colonial charter, 
was as intolerant as any Roman Catholic state. We 
have seen Cotton defending a persecuting polic 
against Roger Williams. When Gov. Dudley dic 
in 1653, there were found in his pocket some fies of 
verse, which included the following : 


“Let men of God, in courts and churches, watch 
O’er such as do a toleration hatch 
Lest that ill egg bring forth a cockatrice, 
To poison all with heresy and vice, 
If men be left and otherwise combine, 
My epitaph’s, ‘I died no libertine,’ ” 


When Cromwell was proposing toleration in Eng- 
land, a synod in Massachusetts protested against the 
measure as “‘licentious.’’ Nathaniel Ward, pastor at 
Ipswich, published in England his Cobbler of Agawam, 
fiercely denouncing it. ‘‘I lived,’’ he says, “ina 
city where a Papist preached in one church, a Lu- 
theran in another, a Calvinist in a third; a Lutheran 
one part of the day, and a Calvinist the other, in’ the 
same pulpit. The religion of that place was but 
motley and meagre and their affections leopara-like.”’ 
He insisted on the old maxim, that religion is ignis 
probationis—a test of fire. It is an interesting study 
to trace the successive steps by which from this condi- 
tion of public sentiment Massachusetts became the 
home of religious liberty and equality. The principle 
is at length rooted in the convictions of the American 

le. With every advance in popular government 
in the Old World as in the New, the emancipation o 
the intellect and the conscience keeps nace with the 
general progress. : : , 

The constitutional defences of religious liberty in 
the United States are not as complete as they are 

pularly supposed to be. The Constitution of the 
Tinited tates provides (Article I. of Amendments) 
that ‘* Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.’’ This, however, imposes no restriction upon 
the States, and it is well known that at the time of the 
adoption of this article there were in more than one 
State religious establishments. Connecticut, in 1818, 
disestablished her Congregational churches. Massa- 


1| chusetts followed, but not till 1833. The State consti- 


tutions all contain provisions guarding the rights of 
conscience and establishing religious equality. But 
State constitutions are amended with facility, and, as 
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the ion o. their amendment is local, it is con- 
ceivable that in very possible contingencies a State 
might efface the provisions that recognize religious 


as among the inalienable rights of man. Ex- 
perience has shown that political alliances with churches 
are more likely to be made by State and city govern- 
ments than by the government of the United States. 
Payments might be made from a city treasury to a 
favored church without attracting any wide public 
attention; and, on the other hand, a church might 
secure virtual control of local governments, manipu- 
lating them for its purposes. As only the State con- 
stitutiuns stand between the people and such betrayal 
of their rights, it is worthy of consideration whether 
additional security is not possible and desirable. An 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
to the effect that ‘‘ No State shall make any law for 
the establishment of religion, or aera, | the free 
exercise thereof,"’ thus extending to the States the 
restriction now im upon Congress, would be a 
wholesome preventive of insidious local encroachments 
upon the public liberties. The Constitution now pro- 
vides that the United States shall guarantee to every 
State a republican form of government. A further 
guarantee to the people of every State against inter- 
ference with the free exercise of religion would put 
the essential rights and immunities of the citizen 
under the guardianship of the whole nation. But 
the most perfect definitions of rights, and the most 
precise limitations of power, will ineffective with- 
out an intelligent love of freedom on the of the 
ple, and a firm resolution to maintain it. In the 
fast resort, constitutional law expresses only the fixed 
determination of the popular will. 


On the general subject see Schaff’s History of the Chris- 
tian Church, Vol, VI., p. 51, sg.; Jeremy Tavlor’s Liberty 
of Prophesying; John Stuart Mill’s On Liberty, The 
treatise of Leonard Busher, above referred to, has m re- 
published in the collections of the Hansard Knollys So- 
ciety, England. The treatises of Roger Williams have been 
reprinted by the Narragansett Club, Providence. As to 
Robert Browne, see Congregationaliam as Seen in its Litera- 
ture, by H. M. Dexter, p. 101, a. The case of Massa- 
chusetts vs. r Williams is ably stated in Palfrey’s 
History of New England, Vol. 1., p. 405, sq. For a strikin 

view of the fathers of New England, see Bushnell’s Wor. 

and Play, p. 124, sq. (L, E. 8.) 


RENAN, Josern Ernest, French philologist and 
writer, was born at Tréguier, in the Department Cotes 
du Nord, Feb. 27, 1823. His parents, pious Catholic 
peasants, destined him to the priesthood and sent him 
to the college of his native town. His talents at- 
tracted attention, and .he was invited to pursue his 
studies in the Seminary of St. Sulpice, at Paris, then 

resided over by Abbé Dupanloup, afterwards Arch- 
fishop of Bordeaux. He devoted himself with eager- 
ness to the Semitic languages, under Abbe Le Hir, to 
whom he pays tribute in his Souvenirs. But his philo- 
logical studies caused him to lose faith in Catholic 
dogmatic thevlogy. In October, 1845, he left the 
seminary and sought to support himself by giving 

rivate instruction. His sister, a governess, came to 

is aid, and gave him 1200 franes, her entire savings. 
In 1848 at an examination for a fellowship in philoso- 
phy he took the highest rank, and the Institute 
awarded him the Votnty prize for a dissertation on 
the Semitic languages. In 1849 the Academy of In- 
scriptions sent him on a literary mission to Italy, where 
he obtained materials for an important work on Arabic 
philosophy, Averrots et [ Averroisme (1852). _An- 
other work of the same time on the Greek of the Mid- 
dle Ages was crowned by the Academy. In 1851 
Renan was installed in the manuscript department of 
the National Library. In_1856 he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Inscriptions. Within a few 
years he published a translation of the Book of Job, 
with an essay on its age and character (1858), and a 
similar work on the Canticles (1860). He had been 
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also a diligent contributor to reviews and periodicals, 
and from these he had collected two volumes, Etudes 
histoire Religieuse (1857); ZEssais de Morale et de 
Critique (1859). 

In 1860 the French government sent an army to 
Syria and in accordance with p t sent also a 
scientific commissioner to that ancient land. To 
Renan, as the foremost Semitic scholar, was afforded 
the opportunity of exploring Tyre, the Lebanon, and 
Palestine. On his return he was appointed professor 
of Hebrew in the Collége de France, but his intro- 
ductory lecture was attended with such disorder that 
the course was suspended. In 1864 he was dismissed 
after the appearance of his famous book, religi 
reoult of his visit to the Holy Land, the ‘Vie de Jiane. 
The work circulated with astonishing rapidity, but 
outery against it was most vigorous. Duruy, the - 
minister of public instruction, tried to conceal the re- 
moval from the blame Fo by ——— him to a 
position in the Imperial Library, Renan refused 
to accept. After the downfall of the Empire he was 
restored on the unanimous request of the faculty of 
the College and of the Institute. In 1883 he was 
made administrator of the college. His wife and 
daughter have cheered him in later life as his sister 
did at the commencement of his career. 

The Vie de Jésus was intended to be the introduction 
to a history of the origin of Christianity. This de- 
sign was carried out in Les Apétres (1866); Safnt Pond 
et sa Mission (1867); L’ Antéchrist (1873) ; L’ Eglise 
Chrétienne (1879). He published also o' reports 
of his mission to Pheenicia, discussions of Oriental 
and archeological subjects, and contributions to the lit- 
erature of the day. The were partly collected 
under the title, Questions contemporaines (1868). In 
1878 Renan was elected to the French Academy, and 
in his inaugural address in April, 1879, he touched 
with trenchant satire certain defects in German schol- 
arship and literature. In 1880 he became an officer of 
the Legion of Honor, a position from which the ob- 
stinacy of MacMahon in refusing to sign the 
decree had excluded him for months. In the same 
year he delivered the Hibbert lectures in London, 
taking for his theme Zhe Influence of Pagan Rome on 
Christianity. Closely con with these is his 
Mare Aurele et a i du monde antique (1881). 
Renan has written charming autobiographie sketches 
under the title, Souvenirs d’ Enfance et de Jeunesse 
(1883), which have a red in English as Recollec- 
tions of My Youth. me dramas ‘Som his pen in 
later years a to indicate a depraved imagination. 
His latest works are 1802, a panegyriec of Victor Hugo 
(1886), and Discours et Conferences (1887). 

The Vie de Jésus totally ignores any divinity in the 
Founder of the Christian religion, yet some critics have 
regarded it as an elaborate tribute to his character. It 
was utterly different from the mythical theory pro- 
pounded in Strauss’s Leben Jesu, but it was a more in- 
sidious attack on Christian belief. Combining his 
own youthful experience in Brittany with his mature 
study and sympathetic observation of Oriental life 
es fee — —: ier of ara! de 

ewish philosopher of mystical tendency; in what 
he himeelf might ‘have been had he lived 4a 
the Roman province of Judwa. The central figure 
moves under the brilliant light of a cloudless Eastern 
sky. The consummate art of the portrait seems but 
the poetic rendering of the truth of nature. Yet the 
picture remains French in its idea, its accessories, aud 
its limitations. It has the feminine tone c' er- 
istic of French emotion. Worst of all, while profess- 
ing love for the person of Jesus and reverence for his 
character, it taints his moral purity. The intense and 
deadly hostility of the attack on Christianity was felt 
at once by both friend and foe. All France, and soon 
all Kurope, was roused, and numerous replies to the 
work, of varions degrees of ability, were prepared. 
Yet vutside of France it bas had little real effect and 
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the later works for which it led the way are but little 

known seldom named. Infidels of other nations 

demand a coarser and stronger polemic against Chris- 

tianity. But in France the exquisite grace of Renan’s 

style andthe charm of his poetic fancies will enable 

him to hold a foremost place among her writers. ) 
be a 

RENO, Jesse Lee (1823-1862), pia was born 
at Wheeling, W. Va., June 20, 1823. Appointed cadet 
from Pennsylvania, he graduated at West Point 
Academy in 1846, and entered the ordnance depuart- 
nient. He was engaged inthe Mexican war, a by 
his gallantry won brevets at Cerro Gordo and Chapul- 
tepec, being wounded at the latter. He was shen 
ward assistant professor of mathematics at West 
Point, and was employed in the Coast Survey and 
on other duty. He was ordnance officer in Gen. A. Sid- 
ney Johnston’s expedition to Utah. On the outbreak 
of the civil war he remained faithful in his allegiance, 
andin November, 1861, he was madebrigadier-general of 
volunteers. He took part in Burnside’s expedition 
to North Carolina, fought at Roanoke Island, and as- 
sisted in the capture of New Berne. In July, 1862, 
he was ordered to reinforce McClellan’s army, and he 
afterward joined Gen. nes army. Having com- 
mand of the Ninth Corps, he fought near Manassas. 
When McClellan was again appointed to the chief 
command, Reno was in the advance and engaged the 
enemy at South Mountain, Md., Sept., 14, 1862. By 
his gallantry and activity he contributed to the victory, 
but was killed before the close of the day. 

RENOUF, Perer Le Paar, an English Oriental- 
ist, was born on the Island of Guernsey, in 1824. He 
was educated there at Elizabeth College and afterward 
at Pembroke College, Oxford. In 1842 he became a 
Roman ic, and when the Catholic University of 
Treland was opened in 1855 he was made professor of 
ancient history and Oriental lan ere he also 
assisted in editing Atlantis and the Home and For- 

ign Review. In 1864 he was appointed an inspector 
of schools, and held this position for many years. 
His work on The Condemnation of Yonorius 
(1868) was attacked by the Roman Catholic press and 


was p on the Ji but Renouf maintained and 
led his position. He had previously published 
some controversial 


works, but his principal work has 
heen in Reyptian philology. He delivered the Hib- 
bert lectures in 1878 on The Ancient Religions of Eu- 
rope. In 1885, on the death of Dr. Samuel Birch, 
Renouf was appointed keeper of the Egyptian an- 
nities in the British Museum. ; 

ENWICK, James (1790-1863), physicist, was 
born at Liverpool, England, May 30, 1790, but was 
early brought to New York city. He graduated at 
Columbia College in 1807, with the highest honors, 
and in 1810 he returned to lecture on natural philoso- 
hy. In 1817 he was made a trustee of the college, 
t in 1822 he seaigned that position on being ap- 
pointed professor —— Honea 2 and 
oe men He did m to diffuse in the United 
States the knowledge of natural sciences by his text- 
books. His nes of Natural Philosophy (2 
vols., 1832) was the first important treatise on that 
subject in this country, and his Outlines of Geology 


1838) had a similar precedence. He also publish 
Glements of Mechanics (1832) and Practical A ica- 
tions of Mechanics pte His Treatise on the Steam- 
Engine Saget was highly esteemed as a practical 
gu le. In the field of biography he was also a diligent 
borer. a Lives of Fulton, Rittenhouse, 
Count Rumford, De Witt Clinton, Jay, and Hamil: 
ton. In 1838 he was one of the U. 8S. Commissioners 
appointed to explore the region of the North-East 
yundary. In 1853 he resigned his professorship, 
but continued in other ways his labors for the advance- 
nent of science and its practical applications. He 
died at New York, Jan. 12, 1863. 
His son, James Renwick, born Nov. 3, 1818, gradu- 
Vou. IV.—w 
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ated at Columbia College in 1836, and became a civil 
engineer. He was engaged in work on the Erie Rail- 
way and the Croton Aqueduct. Afterwards becom- 
ing an architect, he constructed Grace Church, St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, the building of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Corcoran gallery at Washington, Vas- 
sar College, and other buiidions 

REPRESENTATION. Popular governments, in 
which the mass of the people of a community partici- 

ate in the exercise of public authority, usually ex- 
ibit two methods of exercising such popular function. 
In small communities the direct participation of the 
people in the enactment of laws and the control of 
administration, acting together in public assemblies, is 
racticable and frequently exists, but where the num- 

Ts icipating in such government exceed what 
could be conveniently assembled for such purpose, and 
where the distances to a place of common meeting are 
too great to admit of the assembling of a considerable 
portion of the citizens, the necessity exists for delegat- 
ing authority to certain selected persons to perform 
such duties in the name and with the authority of 
such community. The persons thus selected for the 
purpose of enacting laws to regulate the affairs of the 
community are designated representatives, and the 
relation in- which they stand to the citizens from 
whom their authority is derived is expressed by the 
term representation. 

Every agency in which one acts in the name and 
with the authority of another is an instance of repre- 
sentation, in the general sense of the term, but politi- 
cal agencies attended with a delegation of authority to 
make laws are properly erpnieent’ by the term repre- 
sentation in its institutional sense. According to gen- 
eral usage, this implies a legislative body consisting of 
representatives who deliberate and act together, in one 
or more assemblies, by the votes of some predeter- 
mined number or proportion of the whole assembly. 
Governments in which the whole body of the citizens 
act together directly in the enactment of laws are de- 
scribed as pure ies, while those that have leg- 
islative bodies composed of representatives chosen by 
the people are designated as representative popular 
governments, and very commonly as republics. 

While the theoretical origin of representation traces 
the institution to the necessities of large and populous 
communities sustaining popular institutions, the his- 
toric origin is in the causes that transferred the source 
from which legislative authority was derived from 
monarchs, dignitaries, and privileged classes to the 
body of the people or some considerable part of that 
body. In the great governments of Europe the ad- 
mission of the citizen to the individual right of partici- 
pating in the choice of representatives is of modern 
origin, and was preceded by the indirect exercise of 
that right as a member of some municipality or other 
political community or of some organization of a 
mixed political and industrial character. Popular 
representation owes its establishment largely to the 
necessities of the governing classes for money, and the 
struggle by which in England it obtained definite and 
fixed recognition has associated together the ideas of 
taxation and representation as having a peculiar con- 
nection, while in an accurate sense all the powers of 
government are apuly related to representation asthe 
proper means of their exercise. 

Popular representation in America was directly de- 
rived from the English system transferred to this 
country and implanted in the first colonial govern- 
ments. The condition of the colonies admitted of no 
other system conformably to the customs of England, 
as the populations of the colonies were scattered over 
wide areas and were homogeneous and without class 
differences to serve as the foundation of oligarchical 
institutions. From the colonial governments popular 
representation passed into the government of the 
United States and of the respective States under the 
Articles of Confederation, and thence into the existing 
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vernments of the United States and of the States at 
fhe formation of the Constitution, , 

We find in ens the representative system as 
it exists in the United States two modes of representa- 
tion, both of which may be termed popular, but differ- 
ing from each other as direct and indirect. The re 
resentation in the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States is of the direct kind, 
while that in the Senate of the United States is indirect. 
In both cases the people of the States are the sources 
from which the representation is derived, but in the one 
case they exercise a direct choice of the representatives 
through a popular election, while in the other that 
choice is made by the Legislature of the State, and yet 
as that Legislature is the product of popular election, 
it may stil be regarded as popes in its nature 
although indirectly exercised by t ag 

The members of the U. 8. House of Repre- 
sentatives are chosen by the people in congressional 
districts, each State being subdivided to make such 
districts. ‘The Senators, on the other hand, are 
chosen by the Legislatures of the several States. The 
cougressional districts from which members of the 
House of Representatives are chosen are not organ- 
ized communities, but merely geographical divisions of 
population. As the people of these districts do not 
act ether as a distinctive community, exercising 
municipal power, it is to be concluded that their choice 
represents a collective body of individual preferences. 
On the other hand the selection of the U. 8. Sena- 
ators is the act of the agents of government of a 
State, chosen by the people of the State for objects 
having direct relation to the local interests of such 
State. It will be found, when considering the rep- 


resentative .system of certain of the States, that 
the U. 8. House of Representatives has a more 
distinctly popular character, as ing directly 


from popular choice, independently of the effects of 
local organization, than prevails in the legislative 
bodies of the States, and that the Senate of the United 
States is the only legislative body in the United States 
that is based upon the governmental action of organ- 
ized communities. 

Of these two methods of deriving representation 
that which proceeds from the action of organized com- 
munities through their local governmental agencies ap- 
pears to be that most intimately related to forms of 
government that preceded popular institutions. Such 
modes of representation are found in federated states 
that have a common administration of such interests 
as are in common among them, and indeed prevail 
where independent states are represented in consultin 
bodies acting in the common interest. This mode o 
representation although popular, as based on popular 
selection, may be termed federal, for although the 
term federal in its origin expressed the idea of author- 
ity derived from a compact or contract, still in its 
wodern use it is applied to relations between organ- 
ized communities of a governmental nature bound 
together by a national tie. as 

We find that, in the early constitution of the British 
Tlouse of Commons, cities and boroughs were distinct- 
ively represented as municipal bodies, and that direct 
popular representation in that body has been the pro- 
duct of the development of liberal ideas in later times. 

When the whole people of an organized community 
that is part of a more general government vote collect- 
ively in the choice of representatives to exercise the 
powers of such general government, it is evident that 
the local interests of such community will be reflected 
in the choice made by them to a much greater degree 
than where such community is subdivided upon 
geographical rather than upon political lines into 
districts, each district exercising independently of cach 


other a collective choice of such representatives. 
While a State or lesser community may maintain a) 
certain line of policy as a whole, it is not to be antici-' 
pated that that policy will express the preferences of | 
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each of the various geographical subdivisions into 
which it may be divided. A choice that rests upon 
the action of an i community its 


vernmental ts may be said to 
ccepoente oplaines while hak which proceeds disently 


from the people, independent of corporate jon, 


may be said to represent individual opinion. com- 
munities in their organic action do not accu rep- 
resent the consequences of individual opinion sen- 


timent prevailing among their people is common 

observed. Material interests are apt to dominate 
social ideas in what is here termed corporate opinion 
while a better opportunity for the expression of socia 

ideas and tendencies is afforded by direct individual 
action. 

It is apparent from what has been said that the 
tendency, that is observed in popular governments, to 

h a direct expression of individual opinion serves 
to enhance the social influences as distinguished from 
those of a material character, while the conservation 
of methods intimately connected with corporate opin- 
ion tends to give coherence to the system, thus com- 
bining together progressive and conservative tenden- 
cies to produce that dualism without which society 
woul incomp ; 

As has been observed, the constitution of Congress 
utilizes both of these sources of influence each in its 
most vigorous form. In the constitution of the legis- 
ative bodies of the States of the Union the same gen- 
eral truths are observed, but less distinctly expressed. 
In Massachusetts the representation in t er of 
Representatives is upon the towns, while that of 
the Senate rests on towns united to form districts, but 
the choice of representatives proceeds from the 
ple of the towns, and not from their corporate author- 
ities. While this is an instance of direct popular 
choice, the com organization of the towns, and the 
close relation of the action of the town a ity to 
the interest of the people, tend strongly to color the 
popular choice with the qualities of the prevailing cor- 
porate opinion. In New York the legislative repre- 
sentation is based upon counties, the counties being sub- 
divided for the choice of members of Assembly, and 
united to form districts for the election of senators. The 
counties of New York are much less compact bodies 
than the towns of Massachusetts, affecting the interests 
of the people in a much more limited way, and hence it 
would follow that individaal tendencies would, as com- 
bese with corporate tendencies, be more effective in 

ew York than in Massachusetts. ‘The subdivisions 
of the counties in New York for the formation of dis- 
tricts for the election of representatives to the popular 
branch of the Legislature tend to give expression to 
neighborhood interests and opinion, and thus individ- 
ual opinion is brought under the influence of limited 
local causes. 

The instances of Massachusetts and New York may 
be taken as the t of the systems prevailing 
throughout the United States, the former principally 
in New England, and the latter throughout the rest 
of the United States. It has already remarked 
that neighborhood opinion is a factor where small elec- 
tion districts are created, and this affords the reason for 
the statement already made that representation in 
the U. 8. House of Representatives has a more 
direct relation to generalized popular opinion than in 
any of the systems prevailing in the States. The arms 
territorial extent of the con ional districts cance 
the influence of neighborhood opinion, while the fact 
that such districts have no corporate existence for mu- 
nicipal pu tends to pA 5 the domination of cor- 
porate opinion, and the result is, or should be, a clearer 
approximation to a fair generalization of individual 
opinion. Methods of selection and the influence of 
party action may and do change these results, but the 
tendencies nevertheless exist and continue to act, and in 
long periods of time will produce their proper results, 

e government of the United States, considered 
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as embracing the systems of the States, generalizes all 
the sources of divnieae = oe Prggnemy as 
corporate, individual, and neighbor opinion ; 
stated in other language, these include the influ- 
ences of nized communities, the tendencies of 

pular sentiment and opinion. and the phase of in- 
| sare that arises from small and homogeneous dis- 
tricts. Such composite structure of government is 
undoubtedly demanded by the nature o —— gov- 
ernment to modify the result of popular activities 


without putting restraint upon them. Indeed it is|i 


doubtful whether permanent stability may be at- 
tained 2 popular institutions in large communities 
_ independent of the federal principle that utilizes all 
the sources of influence. 
ular governments the choice of representa- 
tives proceeds through some form of election, of 
which there are in use two forms, one calling for an 
oral expression of choice and the other in which 
such Pam is evidenced by writing or printing. 
The former of these methods is in limited use and only 
suited for small and homogeneous communities, while 
the latter, under the name of voting by ballot, is 
in most general use, principally for the reason that 
it admits of the act of voting being performed 
in a secret manner, thus exempting the voter 
from responsibility other than to his own sense 
of _ or interest. Such acts of election are 
habitually supervised by official persons, whose state- 
ments of the result are accredited as entitling the rep- 
resentative certified by them as elected to claim his 
seat in the legislative body to which he is elected. 
The ultimate right to determine the sufficiency of such 
election is in this country habitually in the legislative 
body, while the elections to the kin lish Vices of 
Commons are ined judicially the courts. 
The consequence of the mode of determining such 
questions prevailing in this country is that such ques- 
tions are more uently determined on political 
grounds than in a judicial spirit. 

The relation of the re tative to his constitu- 
ents, as it regards his duty of conforming to their 
opinions and desires in the exercise of his functions, 
has given rise to much difference of opinion, and is 
likely to remain a subject of speculative opinion for the 
want of tribunals competent to bring it to a final solu- 
tion. In many of the States, as ly noticed, the 
right of the people to instruct their representatives is 
directly conferred by the State constitutions. The 
construction of these clauses cannot come into the 
courts under ordinary circumstances, and they must 
remain to be a by the slow process of the 
formation of public opinion. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that the expression, instruction, as there used 
was intended in the sense of a binding requirement, 
but rather as an — of information. For the 
people to instruct their representatives, in the sense 
of laying them under obligations to act in a icular 
way, would a that they should act collectively, 
the whole people of the community participating, as in 
a convention of the whole people or their selected dele- 
gates ; but it is nut to be presumed that such was the 
intention of those constitutions that secure to the 
sg the right to instruct their representatives. 

hese clauses are intimately interwoven with others 
very clearly intended to secure individual rights and 
the rights of collective bodies of persons less than the 
whole comuiunity, aul associated together merely by a 
common opinion or interest on certain subjects ; and 
certainly individuals and irregular collective bodies 
were not intended to have a controlling influence on 
the action of the representatives of the whole people. 
Where the duty of a representative is pointed out by 
a clear obligation to the whole community, it is quite 
plain that it should not be controlled by a portion of 
that community less than its majority. 

at the representative should bring to the atten- 
tion of the legislative body the sentiments and opin- 
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ions of the local constituency represented by him seems 
to be generally conceded ; and clearly, where they have 
a peculiar interest affected by public measures, that 
interest should be represented and protected by their 
representatives, unless overborne by superior interests 
affecting the whole community. hile it would seem 
that so important a feature of a popular system of gov- 
ernment as that which relates to the duty of the repre- 
sentative in view of the known wishes of his constituents 
should bereduced to something likean exact understand- 
ing, yet the formation of a common opinion upon the 
subject is by no means an easy matter under the simplest 
conditions of such relation, but is seriously compli- 
eated through the division of responsibility incident to 
party organization, which in popular governments 
appears to be the natural consequence of the effort of 
opinions and interests to reach the condition of a 
public <p (A. J. W.) 
REPUBLICAN PARTY, The failure of the two 
great American political parties, Whig and Democrat, 
after earnest efforts for a quarter of a century to settle 
the slavery question by such compromises as would be 
satisfactory to both North and South, resulted ulti- 
mately in the disintegration of the former party and the 
formation of a new political organization. All attempts 
at conciliation through legislation were fruitless of 
satisfactory results, as the Democrats refused to sur- 
render what they claimed as rights under the Constitu- 
tion and laws that affected the slavery question. Out- 
side of the Abolitionists (g. v.), who“had never become 
a prominent factor in politics, the legal right to hold 
slaves in the several States where slavery existed was 
not denied, but the question that agitated the public 
mind at the middle of this century was whether the 
area of slavery should be extended into the Territories. 

The repeal of the Missouri Compromise, which had 
interdicted slavery north of latitude 36° 30’, made 
Kansas the battle-ground, and the friends of either 
side exerted themselves to populate and protect that 
Territory with those of their own political faith. The 
right of the slaveholders to take their slaves with them 
into that Territory was denied by the Free State men, 
on the ground that slavery was a local institution and 
must be confined to the States where it already existed. 
On the other hand, the slaveholders claimed the right, 
inasmuch as slavery was virtually recognized by the 
Constitution, to carry their slaves to any part of the 
United States as they could any other property. Thus 
this question became a direct issue which in the fulness 
of time brought the Republican party into existence. 
The Freesvilers of the North formed its advanced 
guard, and the old Abolition pal fell into its ranks. 

Public discussion both in and out of Congress, instead 
of quieting the discordant elements, increased their in- 
tensity, and party lines became more rigidly drawn 
than before. The Whig party won its last national 
victory in 1848 through a partial coalition with the 
Freesoilers, but after the death of Pres. Taylor in 
1850 Fillmore notably changed the policy of the admin- 
istration. The Whig party had become effete by its 
repeated and futile attempts at compromise, while the 
Free Soil party was young and aggressive, and was 
founded on a vital issue. When the disintegration 
took place, the Southern pro-slavery portion drifted 
to the Democrats, while the anti-slavery Whigs in the 
North still opposed its old political foe. The presi- 
dential campaign of 1852, the last in which the Whig 
party figured in national polities, was only an exhibi- 
tion of its weakness. In its platform it was silent on 
the slavery question, with the exception of an indorse- 
ment of the Fugitive Slave law which had been enacted 
by the Thirty-second Congress. This absurd silence at 
a time when the public mind was absorbed by the 
slavery question tended to make its denny more certain 
and rapid. It received only 42 out of 296 electoral 
votes. 

In marked contrast with the Whigs, the Free Soil 
party took strong grounds, declaring against any more 
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slave States or new slave Territories, or the nationali- 
gation of slavery or extradition of slaves. It denounced 
the Fugitive Slave law and demanded its repeal. It 
alleged further that no permanent settlement of the 
slavery question could be had except in the practical 
recognition of the truth that slavery was sectional and 
Seales national. As an independent party, it re- 
fused to coalesce with others, but declared its one 
to be to defeat both Democrats and Whigs, which it 
gaid were hopelessly corrupt. Its motto was ‘* Free 
Soil, Free Speech, Free Labor, and Free Men.” 

The Kansas-Nebraska controversy made a rupture 
in the old Whig party that could not be healed, and 
the Republican party, then in its incipiency, was aug- 
mented by the fas as Whig elements. This shift 
was precipi by the act of May 25, 1854, which 
provided a territorial government for Nebraska, which 
then included what is now Kansas. The struggle for 
Kansas was the throes of the birth of the Rep 

rty. 

Pathe first national conyention of the Republican party 
was held at Philadelphia, June 18, 1856. It was com- 
posed of delegates selected under a call addressed to 
the people of the United States, without to 
their former political creeds or opinions. It invited 
all those opposed to the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
romise, to extending slavery into free aertry, and 
n favor of admittin g os asa free State. It was 
intended to conso sition to the De 


the op mo- 


cratic party. The personnel of the party was compo 


lican | As th 
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easiness and the Republicans Lex for the future, for 
while the Democrats had a plurality of 60 in the elee- 
toral co the popular vote was against them. In 
1852 they a popular mater of about 59,000, 
and had 212 votes in the oral college. This 
change in public sentiment gave the Republicans pres- 
tige in their defeat, made i more. ive, and 
gained them new acquisitions, This is shown by the 
address issued Nov. 27, 1856, congratulating the Re- 
publicans on their work in the past and urging them 
to renewed efforts in the future. The address pointed 
to the fact that in 1852 the Democratic party carried 
al] the States, except four, on the popular vote, while 
in 1856. they lost eleven States, containing half the 
ulation of the Union, and that the Repu can- 
‘date received nearly three times as many electoral 
votes as the Whig party had in 1852, and that it 
already controlled fourteen of the State governments. 
e issues remai it was evident that the 
Rapeneaen party would be a formidable antagonist in 
1 


A continuous chain of events favored the new polit- 
ical organization, among which the celebrated Dre 
Scott case (q. v.) stands prominent. The decision in 
this case not only intensified the feeling throughout 
the North amongst those already connected with the 
Republican party, but it also added to its numbers 
many Democrats who had anti-slavery convictions. 
This decision denied that which many in the non-slave- 


sed | holding States claimed, and which they intended, if 


of Whigs with anti-slavery opinions, Abolitionists, | possible, to e right of Co _and of 
Native Americans, and Independent Democrats—in | people of a Territory, to control the extension of 
short, of all elements opposed to the pro-slavery De-|slavery. It ordained slavery as an irreversible condi- 


mocracy. It proposed, to harmonize these elements 

a common cause, to settle the question of the exten- 
sion of slavery by an appeal to the ballot-box. 

In the platform on which the campaign was con- 
ducted appeared the following resolution: ‘That. we 
deny the authority of Congress, of a territorial legis- 
lature, of any individual or association of individuals 
to give legal existence to slavery in any Territory of 
the nited Staten, while the present constitution shall 
maintained.’”’ This resolution announced the issue 
which called the new party into existence. The plat- 
form embodied the first principles of American liberty ; 
it maintained the doctrines sounder in the Declara- 
tion of Independence ; the preservati®n of the Federal 
Constitution ; the preservation of the rights of the 
States ; and the Union of the States. It arraigned the 
administration of Pres. Pierce for its efforts to thrust 
slavery on the 
immediate admigsion of Kansas asa free State. It 

lied for the extinction of polygamy, then rampant in 

tah. It advocated aiding the construction of the 
Pacific railroad; favored Tiberal appropriations for 
mprovenent of our rivers and harbors; and declared 
n favor of restoring the national policies of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson. With this creed, the Republican 
party started out on its mission. 
é convention nominated John C. Fremont for 
Poesiiont, and William L. Dayton for Vice-President. 
n November, 1856, more than 4,000,000 votes were 
cast, being an increase of about 30 per cent. over the 
previous presidential election. t showed a 
surprising strength for the new party. Although 
anes Buchanan, the Democratic candidate, was 
elected, having received 174 electoral votes against 114 
votes for Fremont, and 8 votes for Fillmore, he was in 
a minority of 377,608 on the pales vote. Fremont 
received 1,341,234 votes, and it more, 874,534 votes. 
It is highly probable that without a third party in the 
one the Republicans would have elected their can- 
idate. 

The elections in 1856 drew party lines more tightly, 
and incited both political elements to renewed exertions 
for supremacy. Buchanan's election was a present 
trinmph for the South, but a comparison of the vote 
with that of four years previous gave his party un- 


people of Kansas, and demanded the |1 


tion ; it made slavery national and freedom 

What tended to increase popular feeling was the state- 
ment ne the final bps of tie court was the 
opposite of its original opinion. [Justice Benjamin 
H Carts tendered his resignation to. the President 
because the court first decided the case upon one 
ground and afterwards agreed to reopen it and decide 
It on another, which he considered subversive of law. 
This action destroyed hia confidence in that body, and 
he refused to continue on the bench under those cireum- 
stances. 

This famous decision, which was given only two days 

after Pres, Buchanan entered on office, and which was 
intended to qm the Kansas struggle, only added 
fuel to the flame. As a result, war and bloodshed 
marked the attempts of the two parties to control the 
incipient State. The election for members of the Legi 
ature was attended with fraud and violence. 
Free State adherents held a convention at Topeka to 
frame a State constitution, but Congress after a fierce 
struggle refused to admit it as a State. Popular feel- 
ing ran high all over the country. The result of the 
long congressional struggle was simply this: ‘* That 
Con, was neither to late slavery into 
any Territory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom ; 
but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form 
and regulate their domestic institutions in their own 
way, subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States, and it was spony rescribed that when the 
Territory of Kansas shall be admitted as a State, it 
shall be admitted into the Union with or without 
slavery as the constitution adopted should prescribe at 
the time of admission.”’ ale 

What is known as the Lecompton Constitution was 
subsequently submitted to Congress by Pres. Bu- 
chanan in 1858, with a message saying ; ‘* omg | ex- 
ists in Kansas by virtue of the Constitution of the 
United States;’’ and he urged that body to admit it as 
a State under that Constitution. At a special elec- 
tion the people of Kansas decided by a majority of 
10,000 votes not to aecept admission under that Consti- 
tution. It remaineda Territory until 1861, when it was 
admitted by a Republican Congress under its ** free” 
constitution adopted in 1859. 

These events with others intimatcl, related to them 
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pact the way for the presidential contest of 1860, 
ae at the same time consolidated the opposition to 
the policy of the Democratic party, The auti-Le- 
compton ocracy could not consistently return to 
the old party, and they were not ready tu unite with 
the Republican party, which had refused to adupt the 
doctrine of ‘‘popular_sovereignty’’ advocated by 
Stephen A. Dou, is was a feeble compromise, 

would have fatal to the new party. A back- 
ward step would have caused a divisiun in the party, 
as it would be a surrender of the principle on which it 
was founded—the non-extension of slavery. In the 
memorable Douglas-Lincoln debate in 1859 it became 
evident that popular sovereignty could not be accepted 
by the Republicans, for the repeal of the Missouri 

promise had them in an advanced position. 
That celebrated discussion and the Kansas troubles did 
more to consolidate the anti-slavery element than 
anything which could have happened. ‘he people 
reeognized the irrepressible conflict between freedom 
and slavery and accepted the words of William H. 
Sewzrd that **the United States will, sooner or later, 
become either an entirely slave-holding nation or an 
eutirely free-labor nation.” ; 

This was the condition of national politics when the 
Democrats met in convention at Charleston, April 23, 
1360. The Douglas element stood firmly by the doc- 
trine of popular sovereignty, while an almost solid 
South stood by the Died Scott decision. This re- 
sulted in a double set of resolutions, and that of the 
Douglas wing was adopted by a majority of 27 votes. 
After 54 ineffectual ballots the convention adjourned to 
meet in Baltimore in June, when Douglas was nomi- 

after a split in the convention. Subsequentl 
the Democrats who seceded placed Breckinridge an 
Lane on apr and thus the Democracy were ir- 


ton 
victory. elections of 1856 showed such 


nounced more inst the extension of 
slavery in the Territories. It also advocated a tariff 
that would stimulate and home industries, and 


it embraced other economic questions. 
_ The platform of 1860 contains the following resolu- 
tions or ** planks: 


7. That the new that the Constitution, of its own 
earries slavery into any or all of the Territories of the 
political heresy, at variance 


contemporaneous exposition, and with legislative and judi- 
cial precedent—is revolutionary in its tendency, eck od 


‘ tet 1 pee of life, 
iberty or , without due process of law,” it becomes 
our daty, by legislation, whenever such legislation is neces- 
ntain this of the Constitution against 
to violate it; and we deny the authority of 
of a territorial legislature, or of any individuals, 
to give legal existence to slayery in any Territory of the 
United States. 

11. That Kansas should, of right, be immediately admitted 
as a State under the constitution recently formed and 
adopted by her people, and accepted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. : 

12, That, while providing revenue for the support of the 

* 
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general government by duties upon imports, sound policy 
requires such an adjustment of these imports as to encour- 
age the development of the industrial interests of the whole 
country; and we commend that policy of national ex- 
changes which secures to the working men liberal wages, to 
agriculture remuuerative prices, to mechanics and manufac- 
wrers an adequate reward for their skill, labor, and enter- 
prise, and to the nation commercial prosperity and inde- 
pendence, 


‘The election of Abraham Lincoln was a still greater 
triumph, from the fact that the Republicans secured 
both branches of Congress, and this intensified public 
feeling in the South. As a final attempt to compro- 
mise in the interest of slavery, Congress on March 2, 
1861, passed a joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution that ‘‘ No amendment shall be 
made to the Constitution which will give to Congress 
the power to abvlish or interfere within any State, 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including that 
of persons held to labor or service by the laws of said 
State.”’ Pres. Lincoln in his inaugural address expressed 
his satisfaction at such an amendment. Ohio and 
Maryland immediately ratified the measure, but no 
other States took action on it. It came too late, for 
secession was already sweeping over the Southern 
States. 

Lincoln sought to calm the storm by promising pro- 
tection to all the States, and by assuring the people 
that the security of none should be endangered, but 
the bombardment of Fort Sumter was the response, 
and its surrender in April, 1861, notified the people 
that rebellion and civil war had begun. On the 15th 
of April the President issued a call for 75,000 troops, 
and the controversy which legislation had failed to set- 
tle was to be decided by force of arms. Through the 
efforts of the anti-slavery element, compensated eman- 
cipation had removed slavery from the District of 
Columbia, and Pres. Lincoln in order to keep 
the ‘‘ Border States’’ from joining the South proposed 
the same policy to them. But the practicability and 
even the constitutionality of the plan was questioned, 
and Congress took no action on the proposal. 

The President's call for troops was responded to by 
all the Northern States, but evaded or refused by the 
“Border States.’’ Some complied under certain con- 
ditions, such as for home defence. The battle of Bull 
Run and the defeat of the Union army in July, 1861, 
intensified the war feeling on both sides, and Mr. 
Lincoln's administration was sustained by Congress in 
providing for the emergency. It then authorized the 
enlistment of 500,000 volunteers; in July, 1862, there 
was a call for 300,000 and in August following 
a draft for 300,000 more was ordered. Ti June, 1863, 
100,000 men were called for to resist invasion of Penn- 
sylvania and other loyal States; in October, a call for 
300,000; in February, 1864, a draft for 500,000; in 
March following, an additional draft for 200,000, and 
in April of the same year 85,000 one hundred days’ 
men were accepted. 

The Republicans were the distinctive war party, and 
they gave support to the demands made by Mr. Lincoln 
and his cabinet. Southern Senators and Representa- 
tives had left their seats in Congress and joined in 
the rebellion, and hence a large majority of, those 
who remained were in harmony with the administra- 
tion. As a rule, what the President asked for was 
granted. He desired to make the war short and de- 
cisive, and when he asked Congress for 400,000 men 
and $400,000,000 it added one-fourth to each request. 
Thus the Republican party was as fully the war party 
during the rebellion asthe Whigs were in the Reyo- 
Jutionary war, or the Democrats in the war with 
Mexico, and in each instance they were sustained b; 
the majority sentiment of the country. This trath is 
stamped on almost every war measure, and certainly 
on every political measure incident to the rebellion. 

The Thirty-seventh Congress is of historic note be- 
cause of the era it marks, and also because it concen ' 
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trated and ized all that formerly was drifting or 
doubtful in Republican party, The emergencies 
of the hour required prompt and heroic treatment, 
and that Con had to grasp great and vital ques- 


tions as they followed each other in rapid succession. 
Hence it changed the creed of many. _ It made the re- 
bellious South still more vehement and determined ; it 
separated the Southern Unionists from former friends 
and built a wall of fire between them. It changed the 
temper of Northern Abolitionists, divesting them of 
factious spirit and pride of methods, and compelled 
them to unite with the Republicans, who were making 
sure advances, from their original declaration that 
slavery should remain within present bounds, to eman- 
cipation, and finally to arming the liberated slaves. It 
brought many Northern Democrats into the Repub- 
lican party, and reformed the political parties of the 


North. This may be termed the pivotal Congress, 
for it defined a policy for the a party, 
which, in the main, has been followed to the present 


day. Prominent amongst the Republicans in that 
Con was Charles Sumner, of M setts, 
scholar, orator, and statesman. Senator Fessenden, of 
Maine, was a recognized leader until the impeachment 
trial of Andrew Seieace Thaddeus Stevens, ** the 
Commoner,”’ was a leader of the House, an Aboli- 
tionist in creed and a practical and_ brave ee 
He was a radical of the radicals, holding that the 
Se peat could go outside of the Constitution to 
efend itself from destruction. Schuyler Colfax was one 
of the rising men in that Congress. He became 
Speaker of the next House, and subsequently Vice- 
President of the United States. With him in the 
House were Justin S. Morrill, the author of the 
tariff bill which raised hundreds of millions to support 
the army; Henry L. Dawes, the ‘‘ man of statistics ”’ 
and the “‘watch-dog of the ped 
Conkling was then the leader of the New York delega- 
tion ; Ohio was represented by Ashley, Bingham, and 
Sherman. Illinois gave four prominent anti-Lecomp- 
ton supporters of the administration—Douglas in the 
Senate, and Logan, McClernand, and Richardson in the 
House; while vejoy and Washburue were stalwart 
Republicans from that State. At this session Sena- 
tor Lyman Trumbull reported a bill from the Judiciary 
Committeé of which he was chairman, to confiscate 
all property and free all slaves used fur insurrectionary 
purposes. 
Pres. Lincoln's proposal for compensated emanci- 
ation expressed sfeo the M cae of several leading 
{epublicans. Hesent tothe Thirty-seventh Congress a 
special message, recommending the passage of the fol- 
lowing resolution : “* esolved, That the United States 
ought to co-operate with any State which may adopt 
gradual abolishment of slavery, giving to such State pe- 
cuniary aid, to be used by such State in its discretion, 
to compensate for the inconveniences, public and pri- 
vale, produced by such change of system.’’ At a con- 
ference with the Senators and Representatives of the 
Border slaveholding States, held at the Executive 
Mansion, Pres, Lincoln gave his views on the sub- 
ject and in his presentation of it he said: ‘‘I do not 
speak of emancipation at once, but of a decision at 
once, to emancipate gradually.” Two days later, 
rd it, 1862, a majority of gy Py cpr vob of 
those States sent an official reply, rejecting the pro 
sition. This closed the coaieeess. ig 
It was, however, evident that the institution of 
slavery must share the fate of those in armed rebel- 
lion, and that the Union and slavery could not both be 
preserved. In September, 1862, the President by his 
proclamation served notice on the rebel slaveholders 
that if they did not lay down their arms in the mean- 
time he would on the following New Year's Day de- 
clare free all persons held as slaves in the rebellious 
States. As this preliminary warning produced no 
effect, the famous Emancipation Proclamation was is- 
sued Jan. 1, 1863, ‘us a fit and necessary war-measure 
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in suppressing said rebellion." The border States 
that declined the proffer of compensated emanci 

were not included in the proclamation, but in the fol- 
lowing year emancipation was without 
compensation, and those States or portions of States 
lost all consideration for their slaves. In February, 
1864, the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
was reported to the Senate, and in May it was passed 
by that body. In the House it was voted on in June, 
but did not obtain the necessary two-thirds vote and a 
motion to reconsider carried it to the next session of 


Con, 

The Republican convention met in June, 1864, 
and renominated Pres. Lincoln. Its platform as- 
serted that slavery was the cause and constituted the 
strength of the rebellion, and, ‘‘as it must be always 
and everywhere hostile to the principles of Republican 

vernment, justice and the national safety demand 

utter and complete extirpation from the soil of the 
republic.’’ It also declared in favor of a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting the existence of slavery within 
the United States. It pronounced against any com- 
promise with those in arms against the it a po 
except one on an unconditional surrender, 
a return to an allegiance to the Constitution and jaws. 

The Democrats at their convention held Ang. 
30th, when they nominated Gen. McClellan, made a 
direct issue on the above policy by resolving that as 
the war had been a failure, ** justice, humanity, liberty, 
and the public welfare demanded that immediate ef- 
forts be made for a cessation of hostilities, with a view 
to an ultimate convention of the States, or other 
peaceable means, to the end that, at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment, peace may be restored on the basis of 
the Federal Union of the United States.” 

The issue involved was for or against the amend- 
ment to the Constitution, or in reality whether slavery 
should be forever abolished. The Emancipation 
Proclamation of Pres. Lineoln brought forth these 
resolutions, and in his letter of acceptance he indorsed 
the Republican position. ( 

Tn Pres. Lincoln's second inaugural address, deliv- 
ered March 4, 1865, he spoke the following words, 
since often — as typical of the kindly disposition 
of the man believed by his party to be the greatest 
American since Washington: ‘With malice toward 
none, With charity for all, with firmness in the right, 
as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation’s 
wounds, to care for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and for his widow and orphans—to do all 
which may achieve a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.’’ 

He could well afford to show that generosity, which 
never comes more properly than from the han of 
the victor. His policy was about to end ina 
and pacing triumph. In less than five weeks from 
the day when Lincoln made that utterance Gen, Lee 
had surrendered the main army of the Southern Con- 
federacy to Gen. Grant at Appomattox on terms at 
once magnanimous and so tersely and briefly stated 
that they won the admiration of both armies. 

Then followed a grave and responsible — work 
—the actual reconstruction of the States ly in rebel- 
lion. This work gave renewed freshness to the lead- 
ing political issues incident to the war, and_also 
opened out new issues. It was claimed that Pres. 
Lincoln had a reconstruction policy of his own because 
he was so anxious for the admission of Louisiana and 
Arkansas, but it certainly never had taken definite 
shape. On April 15th, six days after the surrender 
of Lee, the President was shot by J. Wilkes Booth at 
Ford’s theatre. The entire nation was appalled at the 
deed. No man was ever more sincerely mourned by 
allclasses. Even the Southern leaders believed this 
rash act had lost to them the life of one who had 
never been harsh, and, while firm, was alwa: 


ner- 
ous. The North had looked upon him as * Father 
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Abraham,” and all who viewed the result of the mur- 
der from sectional or isan standpoints thought 
his policy of keeping with the people would have pro- 

every proper interest. No man in public life 
ever had less pride of opinion, and had he lived to 
serve out his term of office it is more than probable 
he would have shaped events, as he had during the 
war, to the best interests of the victors and without 
unnecessary harshness to the vanquished. 

The decisive victory at the elections, giving the 
Republican candidate 212 out of 233 electoral votes, 
gave the Republicans more aggressiveness, because 
they had been sustained by such an overwhelming 
majority. The ae 7 8 amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which had failed to pass the House at the 
previous session of Congress, received more than 
the necessary two-thirds vote. The elections showed 
the strong drift of public feeling, and the Republicans 
pent, the result as a virtual adoption of this 
amendment. When it was first suggested it aroused 
‘some opposition, but the majority of the people con- 
sid the amendment a political necessity to settle 
forever the a ag that had so long disturbed the 
country ; 27 States voted in its favor, and in mber, 
1865, it was proclaimed a part of the Constitution. (See 
RECONSTRUCTION. ) 

Vice-Pres. Andrew Johnson had succeeded to the 


oes, and his administration was marked by a 
fierce conflict between him and the party that elected 


him. Ther result was ab ce —_ ed 5 Republicans 
opposed icy and nearly all the Democrats ap- 
— it, So radical had this difference become that 

e vetoed nearly all the political bills passed by the 
Republi from 1866 until the close of his 
administration, but such was the Republican prepon- 
derance in both Houses of Congress that they passed 
them over his vetoes by the necessary two-thirds vote. 

e vetoed the several men’s bureau bills, the 
civil rights bill, that for the admission of Nebraska 
and Colorado, the bill to permit colored suffrage in 
the District of Columbi 


umbia, one of the reconstruction 


bills, and finally he made a direct issue with the powers 

ii coe i. his eo of the civil tenure bill, March 
; 1s su uent attempt to oust Secre 

Stanton from the cabinet. hig we 


The political differences between Pres. Johnson and 
the blicans were not softened by their attempt to 
im him, which needed only one more vote to 

e the necessary two-thirds, It is indeed remark- 
able that the failure of their efforts did not weaken the 
Ls pom as a party. They were so well united, 

so strong in that unity, that the seven Republican 
Senators who voted to acquit the President passed at 
least ny fom po lic life, some of the ablest, 
like Senators Trum and Fessenden, retiring per- 
manently. Pres. Johnson pursued his policy, save 
where he was prevented by Von until the end, 
and he then retired to his native State, but was subse- 
quently elected to the Senate. 

The presidential campaign of 1868 resulted in the 
election of Gen. U. 8. Grant by a majority of 134 
electoral votes, Schuyler Colfax being elected Vice- 
President. At the commencement of his administra- 
tion the colored people had not suffrage in some of the 

and to make it universal the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment was pro and adopted by the State Legisla- 
aon te a not coms a Democratic Sea in either 
ngress, ani it was opposed by that party 
in the State Legislatures. On March 30, 1870, it was 


——— a portion of the Constitution. Pres. Grant, | fi 
a 


message announcing the ratification of the 
ciate: declared it a ‘measure of grander im- 


than any other one act of the kind from the 
ion of our free 
Thus the proclamation of Mr. Lincoln, declar- 


” 


ing what would be done in a subsequent, order, found | 


continuation in this amendment, making its primal 
object and the resultant a part of the Constitution. 
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_ Reconstruction having been completed, a new ques- 
tion was brought before the Forty-first Congress by trex 
Grant, which was the annexation of San Domingo. 
The treaty of 1869, looking to that object, was rejected 
by the Senate, and a dispute about its negotiation was 
the origin of the rupture between Pres. Grant and Sena- 
tor Sumner, who had been chairman of the Senate 
committee on foreign affairs. 

With the exception of Louisiana, Florida, and 
South Carolina, the Southern State governments were 
under Democratic control, and Pres. Grant was called 
on by the Republicans for military aid to prevent the 
disfranchisement of the negroes, but he declined to 
interfere except to request the U.S. attorney-general 
to give them legal advice. 

_ The Fifteenth Amendment did not produce the de- 
sired results in the South, because it was evaded or 
resisted, and the Republicans insisted that additional 
legislation was necessary to enforce its provisions. 
On Feb. 28, 1871, such an act was passed, and a sup- 

lementary bill became a law a year later. This legis- 
ation, enacted through a votes, extended 
the powers of the Federal supervisors and marshals 
and gave the Federal circuit courts exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of all cases tried under the provisions of the act 
and its supplements. It also empowered these courts 
to punish any State officer who should attempt to in- 
terfere with or try such cases as in contempt of the 
courts’ jurisdiction. 

The Forty-second Congress, organized in March, 
1871, was not so strongly Republican as its prede- 
cessor. The most exciting question that came before 
that body was the Force bill, as it was called, intended 
to enforce the provisions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The act allowed suit in the Federal courts 
against any person who should deprive another of the 
rights of a citizen. It also provided that inability, 
neglect, or refusal by any State government to sup- 
press such conspiracies, or their refusal to call upon 
the President for aid, should be deemed a denial by 
such State of the equal protection of the laws under 
the Fourteenth Amendment. It further declared such 
conspiracies ‘‘a rebellion against the government of 
the United States,’’ and authorized the President, 
when in his judgment the public safety required it, 
to suspend the privilege of habeas corpus in any dis- 
trict, and suppress any such insurrection by the army 
and navy. 

The first regular session of this Congress began 
Dee. 4, 1871. The Democrats consumed much of the 
time in efforts to pass bills to remove the political dis- 
abilities of former Southern rebels, and they were ma- 
terially aided by the editorials of Horace Greeley in 
the New York Tribune, which had long contended for 
universal amnesty. At this session all such efforts 
were defeated by the apenas, who invariably 
amended such propositions by adding Sumner’s sup- 
plementary civil rights bill, which was intended to 
prevent any discrimination against colored persons by 
common carriers, hotels, or other chartered or licensed 
servants, The Amnesty bill, however, was passed, 
May 22, 1872, after an agreement to exclude from 
its provisions all who held the higher military and 
civic positions under the U. 8S. government pre- 
vious to their goanine the Confederacy—in all about 
350 persons. Subsequently many special acts remov- 
ing the disabilities of these excepted persons were 
passed. ai, ; 

During Pres. Grant’s second term civil service re- 
‘orm became a leading topic. March 3, 1871, an act 
was passed empowering the President to, commence 
said reform, and he appointed a commission with 


government to the present 


George W. Curtis as chairman, A section in the 
sundry civil appropriation bill gave the President 
lauthority to prescribe the rules, and a commission 
| was appointed hy him to draft them, The committee's 
| plan was approved by the President, and they are sub- 
istantially the same as those now in force. In its exe- 


cution or effect it has not met the full expectation of 
its advocates. 

The platform adopted in June, 1872, by the Repub- 
lican convention at Philadel hia, declared that the con- 
stitutional amendments should be sustained ; advocated 
civil service reform ; opposed further grants of public 
lands ; favored the abolition of the franking privilege, 
and declared the necessity for an, legislation so as 
to give an ample field for capital and labor. It de- 
nounced repudiation of the public debts ; advocated 
a speedy return to specie payments; approved the 
amnesty acts, and favored such measures as would 
tend to encourage and restore American commerce and 
ship-building. ~ : . 

x sensation in political circles was excited on 

the presidential campaign of 1872 by the exposure o 
the Credit Mobilier, and at the commencement of the 
next session of Con Speaker of the House 
James G. Blaine asked that a committee be appointed 
to investigate the charges made. These charges were 
that Schuyler Colfax, Vice-President, and several 
members of Congress had been bri in 1867 and 
1868 by Oakes Ames, a member from Massachusetts, 
to influence their official action for the benefit of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company. The committee 
consisted of Poland, of Vermont ; McCreary, of Lowa; 
Banks, of Massachusetts; Niblack, of Indiana; an 
Merrick, of Maryland. The accusations were made 
by Henry S. McComb, of Wilmington, Del., and some 
of the most prominent members, principally Repub- 
licans, were made the subjects of the investigation. 
As Congress was Republican at the time, the responsi- 
bility of the legislation rested with that party, and 
hence it was used against it in the presidential cam- 
paign. The proceedings are too voluminous to permit 
of even an abstract. ‘The committee reported in each 
individual case, and in effect exonerated all from crim- 
inal action with the exception of Oakes Ames, who 
was at the head of the Credit Mobilier, and Represen- 
tative James Brooks, of New York, who was a gov- 
ernment director of the Pacific road. They recom- 
mended the sepeleee of those two members, but the 
House modified it to the ‘* absolute condemnation of 
the House.”’ 
Poon the same session tHe President's salary was 
i to $50,000 per annum, the act to abolish the 
franking privilege passed, and Congress voted to in- 
crease the pay of members of both honses to $7500 
per annum, including the current year. The latter act 
proved so unpopular that the old salary of $5000 was 
restored, and many of the members either refused to 
take or returned the extra compensation to the 
treasury. 

The — session of the Forty-third Congress 
marked another era in politics—a conflict of State 
governments. In order to secure the political rights 
of the colored citizens in the Southern States, the Re- 
publicans in Louisiana in the power of its re- 
turning boards, so that they had the power to reject 
a portion or the whole of a district where frauds were 
proven. ‘Two boards had been appointed, each claim- 
ing to be legal and this was followed by two distinct 
State governments in Louisiana—the McEnery, or 
Democratic, and the Kellogg, or Republican. The 
latter instituted suit against the former, and the court 
issued an order authorizing the Kellogg party to take 
pence of the State-house and oust the Democratic 

gislature. Both parties demanded the recognition of 
the national government. Congress re 
directly either governor or Legislature, and a bill was in- 
troduced declaring the elections upon which those gov- 
ernments were based null and void; and providing fora 
new election, but was defeated. In order to ascertain 
the actual conditions of affairs Gen. Sheridan was sent 
to Louisiana and in January, 1875, he made lis re- 
port which startled thé country. It showed a condi- 
tion of anarchy, violence and murder that demanded 


immediate action, and March 1, 1875, the House recog- : 


‘League,’’ and the Nicholls or Democratic 


to recognize | Packard 


a 
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nized the Kellogg or blican government 
strict party vote. Four later the Senate 
party vote confirmed the action of the House, 
a order to ascertain who were anes “— in 
e State Legislature a special committee o ouse 
was appointed, which made an award in April, 1875 
known as the '* Wheeler Compromise.” “This award 
was rg until the election in 1876, when both 
parties claimed the election of their candidates for 
governor and members of the Legislature. Gen. Grant 
requested committees of gentlemen of both parties to 
witness the count of the returning ere and com- 
mittees of investigation were appointed by both 
Houses of Congress. A series of rebellious proceed- 
ings ensued, during which the State government was 
ractically destroyed, the Packard or Republican 
nch complaining of outrages by the “ White 


denying the charges, professing to accord rights to all 
classes and to obey instractions from Washington 
until aes or the President should decide between 
them. No decision was made, as Pres. Grant believed 
that belonged to the duties of his successor in office. 


an 


The og omens civil rights bill, known as the 
Sumner bill, was March, 1875, after the death 
of its auchor, e conviction under the act was 


in 1876, before Jydge Cadwalader, of Philadelphia, 
when a colored resident of Virginia brought suit for 
being refused hotel accommodations. 

The platform ag a by the Republican conven- 
tion at Cincinnati in June, 1876, was mainly a reitera- 
tion of* its former principles. It declared the United 
States a nation, not a league ; advocated a rigid en- 
forcement of the constitutional amendments, and de- 
clared it the duty of the party to compel it. It advo- 
cated civil service reform, asserted that-Congress had 
sovereign power over the Territories, and charged the 
Democratic party with being the same in character and 
spirit as when it pathized with treason; with 
making its control of the House of Representatives the 
triumph and opportunity of the nation’s recent foes ; 
with reasserting and applauding in the national capital 
the sentiments of unrepentant rebellion ; with sending 
Union soldiers to the rear, and promoting Confederate 
soldiers to the front; with deliberately proposing to 
repudiate the pli hted faith of the government ; with 
ear 2 equally false and imbecile upon the over- 
shadowing financial questions ; with thwarting the 
ends of justice by its partisan mismanagement and 
obstruction of* investigation ; with proving itself 
through the period of its ascendency in the lower 
House of Congress utterly incompetent to administer 
the government. 

The presidential election of 1876 was Megey 
animated, and the excitement was intensified by the 
result. Both parties claimed a victory, ond up to a 
few days before the time to inaugurate the Presizent 
the excitement continued. It was claimed that 
Hayes and Wheeler carried all of the Northern States 
except Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Indiana, and ‘Tilden and Mendricks all the Southern 
States except Sout’: Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana. 
Those three States were claimed by the Democrats, but 
South Carolina was soon conceded to the Republicans. 
The electoral votes of Florida as stated e return- 
ing board belonged to the Republicans by a majority 
of 926, and a second count, ordered by the State 
Supreme Court, reduced it to 206. __ In Louisiana the 
ackard Board refused to allow any Democrats to partic- 
ipate and certified a majority of 3931 for the Republican 
electors. McEnery, who claimed to be governor, re- 
pudiated the return of the board, and gave the Demo- 
cratie electors the certificate on a majority of 7876. 
In Oregon it was claimed that one of the Republican 
electors was ineligible, being a Federal office-holder, 
and the Demovratie governor gave one Democratic 
elector the certificate of election, but the three Repub- 
lican electors were certified by the secretary of state. 


—— ll 


During the ensuing controversy a sensation was made 
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the publication of ** cipher-dispatches,’’ which Mr. 
elton, the nephew and private secretary of Mr. 
Tilden, had sent to Democratic *‘ visiting statesmen ”’ 
in the disputed sections. In 1878 the Potter investi- 
gating committee vain Page confirmed the “‘ cipher 
= ” but Mr. Tilden denied any knowledge of 
em. 


The second session of the Forty-fourth Congress 
met on Dee. 5, 1876, and while by that time all knew 
the hey of the approaching electoral count, yet 
neither House would consent to the revision of the 
joint rule lating the count. The Republicans 
claimed that the President of the Senate had the sole 
authority to open and announce the returns in the 
presence of the two Houses ; the Democrats disputed 
this right, and clainved that the joint body could con- 
trol the count under the law. But the impending 
danger was avoided by the patriotism of prominent 
members of Congress representing both political par- 
ties. These gentlemen, after several private confer- 
ences, substantially upon a result several days 
before the introduction of the Electoral Commission 
Act. The leaders on the part of the Republicans in 
these conferences were Conkling, Edmunds, Freling- 
hnysen; on the part of the Democrats Baya 

, Randall, and Hewitt, the latter a member o 
the House and Chairman of the National Democratic 
Committee. That the Electoral Commission was a 

ic measure is shown by the character of the 
votes cast for and inst it. In the Senate there 
were 21 Republicans for it and 16 against. while there 
were also 26 Democrats for it to only 1 (Eaton) against. 
tained, the bil pasting that boty by 191 10.86. 
tal ng 'y by 191 to 86. 

The enced Covnilasion was com of five 
Senators, five members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and five Associate Justices of the Supreme Court. 
This extra-constitutional body met Feb. 1, and by 
uniform votes of 8 to 7 decided all objections to the 
electoral votes of Florida, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
and Oregon in favor of the Republicans, and while the 
two Houses disagreed on nearly all of these points, 
the ral votes were, under the provisions of the 
law, given to Hayes and Wheeler, and the final result 
declared to be 185 electors for Hayes and Wheeler to 
184 for Tilden and Hendricks. ; 

Thus closed the most important crisis that ever at- 
tended an electoral count. Had not wisdom pre- 
vailed over partisan feelings it is probable that instead 
of a peaceable solution disorder, riot, and bloodshed 
would have resulted. i 

The opening acts of Pres. Hayes’ administration 
tended to alienate the stalwart wing of his party. 
The withdrawal of the U. 8. troops from the 
South and the overthrow of the Packard rule in Louis- 
jana gave his policy a tone too concessive to Southern 

ds. Later his efforts to prevent intimidation of 
negro votes in the South reunited his party. His 
veto of the judicial expense bill for the reason that it 
would prevent him from enforcing the election Jaws, 


and his special message asking that the appropriation 
bills be passed without the Ohlectionsble rider, brought 


him into full party favor. At the extra session o 
1879, the main business of which was to pass the nec- 
essary appropriation bills, the Democrats continued 
their former tactics of adding riders to prevent U. 
S. supervision of the elections, but the President 
still interposed his vetoes, The firm attitude of the 


President and the party leaders on that question 
roused new spirit among the Republicans and did much | 
toward giving them a majority in the House at the} 
next election. : 

The most. important political action taken at this ses- 
sion was the passage, for Congress was still Demo- 
cratic, of a law to keep the peace at the polls. To this 
was added the G: id proviso that it should not be 
construed to prevent the constitutional use of the: 


army to suppress domestic violence in a State—a pro- 
viso which in the view of the Republicans rid the bill 
of material partisan objections, and it was therefore 
passed and approved. ‘The ‘‘political riders’ were 
again added to the appropriation and deficiency bills, 
but were again ve and failed in this form to ) Brae 
laws. Upon these questions Pres, Hayes showed much 
firmness. During the session the Democratic opposi- 
tion to the general election law was greatly tempered, 
the Supreme Court having made an important decis- 
ion which upheld its constitutionality. 

At the second session of the Forty-sixth Congress 
Pres. Hayes suggested the retirement of the legal 
tender notes and the maintenance of the policy for the 
accumulation of a sinking’ fund to pay the national 
debt. Sixteen days after Congress met gold sold at 
par in New York and specie cept became a fact. 

The 3 per cent. funding bill was vetoed by Pres. 
Hayes for the reason that he and a majority of the 
Republicans in Congress did not believe the loan could 
be advantageously placed at that rate. Finally a bill 
fixing the rate at 3} per cent. becamealaw. Yet two 
years later the loan was successfully placed at 3 per 
cent. In reviewing the party for twenty years the 
convention at Chicago presented its claims for publie 
support in the following declarations : 


It suppressed a rebellion which had armed nearly a mil- 
lion of men to subvert the national authority. It recon- 
structed the union of the States with freedom, instead of 
slavery, as its corner-stone. It transformed four million of 
human beings from the likeness of things to the rank of 
citizens. It relieved Congress from the infamous work of 
hunting fugitive slaves, and charged it to see that slavery 
does not exist. It has raised the value of our paper cur- 
rency from 38 per cent. to the par of gold. It has restored, 
upon asolid basis, payment in coin for all the national obli- 
gations, and has given us a currency absolutely good and 
equal in every part of our extended country. It has lifted 
the eredit of the nation from the point where 6 per ceut, 
bonds sold at 86 to that where 4 per cent, bonds are eagerly 
sought at a premium. Under its administration railways 
have increased from 31,000 miles in 1860 to more than 
$2,000 miles in 1879. Our foreign trade has increased from 
$700,000,000 to $1,150,000,000 in the same time, and our 
exports, which were $20,000,000 less than our imports in 
1860, were $264,000,000 more than our imports in 1879. 

Without resorting to loans, it has, since the war closed, 
defrayed the ordinary expenses of the government, besides 
the accruing interest on the public debt, and disbursed an- 
nually over $30,000,000 for soldiers’ pensions. It has paid 
$88,000,000 of the ponte debt, and, by refunding the bal- 
ance at lower rates, has reduced the annual interest charge 
from nearly $151,000,000 to less than $89,000,000. 


The financial history of the Republican party is one 
of its proudest boasts. It took charge of the govern- 
ment in its extremity, without money or credit. It 
succeeded in negotiating enormous loans and in estab- 
lishing a paper currency that finally assumed a gold 
value. It established the national banking system, 
which has received the commendation of all and which 
should’ be preserved as a firm foundation for the 
country’s prosperity. The resumption of specie pay- 
ments marked an important era, because it was the 
fulfilment of a pledge made by the party, The re- 
duction of the public debt and the steadily reduced 


f | rate of interest show the wisdom of a policy which was 


adopted in the days of the nation’s trial. 

e administration of Pres. Hayes tended to awake a 
more independent sentiment in his party, and the 
divergence of the two wings became more apparent in 


the future. Impartial historians must give _ his 
administration the credit of softening party asperities 


hh! and aiding very materially in the restoration of better 


feeling between the North and South. That his 
policy was the best for his party as well as his country 
was shown by the result of the following Presidential 
election. ; ; 

The Republican nominating convention of 1880 was 
very exciting. Gen. Grant was urged by his special 
friends as a candidate. As the result showed, the 
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field was against what was called a ‘third term” 
and Gen. James A. Garfield was nominated on the 
thirty-sixth ballot, So intense was the feeling be- 
tween the rival factions that it looked as if a divided 

rty and defeat would follow, but the friends of 

rant, asa rule, accepted the verdict of the conven- 
tion, and former dissensions were put aside for present 
success, ‘The Democrats made a strong nomination in 
the person of Gen. Winfield S. Hancock. The tariff 
became an important issue, the Democrats advocating 
‘a tariff for revenue only.” That plank was at- 
tacked by the Republicans, who favored a tariff for 
the protection of American labor, The Republicans 
were doubly successful, electing their President, and 
also a majority of the lower House, thus giving them 
entire control of the government. 

The death of Pres. Garfield, and the induction of 
Chester A. Arthur to the presidential chair, caused, 
fur the time, considerable unrest and division in the 
party. No person entered on presidential honors 
under more serious difficulties than Arthur, yet by his 
manly and conservative course he won the confidence 
of his party and the approbation of the whole sy 
Practically, there was no administration of Pres. - 
field, his official acts being almost entirely confined to 
official appointments, in which it was alleged he was 
unduly influenced by Mr. Blaine, his Secretary of 
State. His selection of William H. Robertson as 
collector of the port of New York estranged Senator 
Conkling and others, and when the nomination was 
confirmed by the Senate, May 17, 1881, Senators Conk- 
ling and Platt resigned their seats. This act caused a 
serious rupture in the party, and the effect was visible 
in the campaign of 1884, when Mr. Blaine lost New 
een and through that loss was defeated for the pres- 
idency. 

During the administration of Pres. Arthur the civil 
service act was passed, and the tariff reduction act of 
1883; while the merchant marine act, which was 
passed, did much to relieve the business interests of 
the nation. Legislation against. polygamy dated back 
to 1862, but it proved inoperative, and the Edmunds 


bill, which was signed by Pres. Arthur, was intended | W. R. 


to effect what previous legislation had failed to do. 
Though the administration of Pres. Arthur had won 
for him public esteem, yet the eget of James G. 
Blaine overshadowed that of all other competitors 
fur the presidency in 1884. When the National Re- 
publican convention met at Chicago in June, he 
received the nomination on the fourth ballot. Gen. 
John A. Logan was nominated for Vice-President. 
The Democrats nomiuated Grover Cleveland and 
Thomas A. Hendricks. ‘The issues were, in the 
main, a repetition of those since the war, —— 
the tariff me a more prominent factor. ie 
Chinese exclusion question also entered into that 
Crp hage 2 The Republican platform declared: ** It 
is the duty of a og government to protect the 
rights and promote the interests of its own people. 
The largest diversity of industry is most productive of 
general prosperity and of the comfort and independ- 
ence of the peo. We, therefore, demand that 
the imposition of duties on foreign imports shall be 
wade, not for revenue only, but that in raising the 
requisite revenues for the government such Satien 
shall be so levied as to afford security to our diversified 
industries and protection to the rights and wages of 
the laborer, to the end that active and intelligent 
labor, as well as capital, may have its just reward, and 
the laboring man his full share in the national pros- 
perity.”” It pledged the party to correct admitted 
inequalities in the existing schedule of duties without 
injuring our industries. It advocated ‘* retrenchment 
and reform,’’ and in the contest that followed they 
me prominent issues. The Democrats demanded 

the abolition of the internal revenue as a war-tax. 
The charges made by the Democrats, that a long 
term of service bad corrupted the Republican party, 


Democracy was the disaffection in New York through 
the opposition of ex-Senator Conkling, and the result 
of the election in that State showed its decidi 
wer. That State decided the contest in favor o 

Gieveland by» plurality hastily exceeding 1000. Bev- 
eral causes may be given for the Republican deft 

but it is certain the Blaine-Conkling quarrel had suffi- 
cient effect to elect Cleveland. The vote in the elec- 
toral coll stood 218 for Cleveland and 182 for 
Blaine. the Southern States chose Democratic 


lectors. 

When Pres. Cleveland was inaugurated, March 4, 
1885, the Republicans resigned the control of the 
government which they had held for twenty-four 
years. The history of the Republican party during Pres. 
Cleveland's administration mainly consists in its efforts 
to prevent the Barre of measures antagonistic to its 
creed through the ——- of a Republican Senate. 

The President pledged to enforce the civil 
service policy, and fora time he endeavored to keep 
it. But his party demanded the fruits of their vic- 
tory, and the pressure became so great that he was 
compelled to depart from his own convictions. An 
outward show of observance was maintained, but the 
dismissal of Republican office-holders was the rule, 
and their retention the exception. In fact, the pro- 
visions of that law and the regulations under it have 
not been effectually enforced by either party. It had 
been predicted by politicians that its enforcement would 
weaken and tend to divide the y in power, and 
neither was willing to take the ri 

During the administration of Mr. Cleveland the 
House was Democratic, but the remain 
publican, and hence no legislation could be had with- 
out the consent of the representatives of both parties. 
On the important question of the tariff the “ pro- 
tective’’ character of the Senate was a bar to the 
House, which favored a eh em reduction of duties. 
On this question the President was pronounced in 
favor of tariff revision. The bill, presented by Col. 
. R. Morrison, known as the ** horizontal bill,’’ was 
opposed by the Republicans, and with the aid of some 

mocratic members, led by Mr. 8. J. Randall, it 
failed to pass that body. The Republicans carried the 
issue into the campaign of 1886, but failed to secure a 
a in the next Congress, although Col. Morrison 
and Mr. Hurd, two of the leaders in the tariff reform 
movement, were defeated. 

Pres. Cleveland's message to the new Congress was 
confined to the same issue, recommending a revision 
of the tariff, and declaring the present tariff ‘* vicious, 
illogical, and inequitable.” It gave rise to an earnest 
and prolonged party contest in Congress. Mr. Roger 
Q. Mills, Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, reported a bill, making: radical changes in 
duties and placing certain arti including lumber 
and wool, on the list. ‘The Republicans opposed 
it as a step towards free trade. All the Democrats in 
the House except.a very few supported the bill as a 
party measure, and chek a prolonged discussion it 
passed the House. When it came before the 
a committee of that body substituted another bi 
Varraerth in its character, which has not yet receiv 

nal action. This contest, which resulted in a drawn 
battle in Congress, became the issue in the subsequent 
presidential campaign. 

‘There was yet another prominent question which 
needs to be noted. Since the expiry of the reciprocity 
treaty with Canada, in 1881, there have been frequent 
serious disputes with regard to the rights of American 
fishermen in Canadian waters. To settle these troubles 
a treaty was negotiated at Washington in 1887, but 
the Senate refused to ratify it as prejudicial to Ameri- 
can interests. The President then called for disere- 
tional authority to retaliate on Canadians for injury 
inflicted on American vessels, but received no respouse 
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The tariff message of Mr. Cleveland and the pas- 
sage of the Mills bill by the Democratic House fore- 
shadowed the issues on which the campaign of 1888 
was to be fought. The Democratic convention at St. 
Louis, in June, indorsed that policy and renominated 
Mr. Cleveland Subsequently the Republican con- 
vention met at Chi and placed itself in pro- 
neunced opposition to the Mills bill, and in favor of 
continuing the present protective features of the tariff. 
It nominated Gen. jamin Harrison, of Indiana 
and Levi P. Morton, of New York, for President and 
Vice-President. ‘There were minor questions, but the 
tariff was the vital issue. The rallying cry of the Re- 
publicans was *‘ Protection to home industry;’’ that of 
the Democrats was ‘‘ Tariff reform.”’ 

The campaign was one of the most earnest ever 
known, especially in what were termed the doubtful 
States—New York, Indi New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut. Of these New York was considered the 
pivotal State, and both parties made extraordinary 
efforts to secure its electoral vote. Towards the close 
of the campaign the injudicious conduct of Lord 
Sackville-West, the British Minister, in giving an in- 
quirer advice how to vote, gave an international aspect 
to the contest, and quickly brought about the undiplo- 
matic minister's dismissal. 

The result of the election was a decided victory for 
the Republicans, who secured the votes of every 
Northern State te New Jersey. Gen. Harrison 
received 233 electoral votes and Pres. Cleveland re- 
ceived 168 electoral votes. The Republican party 
not only secured its President for the next four years, 
but the Congress chosen gives them a majority in the 
Louse, The Senate being also Republican, the party 
will on March 4, 1889, have entire control of the goy- 
ernment. As the tariff was the issue, the result of 
the election gives assurance that the Republican policy 
of protection will preserved as essential to the 
maintenance of national independence and prosperity. 


iM; .) 

REPUDIATION. The repudiation by several of 
the States of the American Union of their public 
obligations derives interest from the anomalous posi- 
tion of the States. Possessing both the legal capacity 
and the commercial credit requisite for the purpose, 
they are enabled to contract debts and create obliga- 
tions, and yet are not subject to the means of enfore- 
ing such engagements usually associated with the 
capacity of incurring obligations. If their indebted- 
ness was merely to their own citizens the case would 
not differ from the pe pes one of such relations 
between a sovereign and subject, but the obligations 
issued by the States are usually largely held * the 
peuple of other States and of foreign countries, If 
these States were independent sovereigns they could 
be held to accountability upon their obligations by the 
pene by whose subjects such obligations might be 

eld, but as int _parts of the nation they can only 
be reached by foreign powers through the national 
government and that practically pin EN resort. to 
either reprisals or war. As it regards obligations due 
by a State to the citizens of another State; Amend- 
ment XI. of the Constitution prohibiting individuals 
from bringing suits against States in the courts of the 
United States cuts off judicial remedies of that class. 
The absence of means of enforcement tends to give to 
the value of the obligations issued by the States a 
speculative rather than an intrinsic quality where the 
commercial integrity of the State has not been placed 
beyond question by habitual good faith towards its 
creditors. The circumstance just mentioned will be 
found to have an important bearing upon the history 
of repudiation in the United States. 

The history of repudiation shows two distinct 
periods when the public obligations of several of the 
States have been violated. ‘The first of these periods 
followed the speculative era that preceded 1836, when 
both public aud private credit was stretched to an ex-. 
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tent that produced with its collapse commercial dis- 
aster of a widespread character. While individual 
credits were at that time expanded through a variety 
of causes of a speculative character, the extension of 
public credit was mainly due to excesses in the 
construction of works of internal improvement pro- 
ee in the interest of commercial development. 

he second of these “ogee was at the conclusion of 
the civil war, when the waste of war and interrupted 
industry had to be made good by an excessive use of 
State credits that speedily ete a crisis in 
public credits. The first of the periods to which ref- 
erence has been made was essentially commercial in 
the character of its causes, while the second period 
was distinctly political. 

In 1842 Pennsylvania failed to meet the interest on 
her funded debt, but finally succeeded in fulfilling her 
engagements. Unfortunately for her fame Rey. 
Sydney Smith, who was one of the sufferers for the 
time, thought proper to trumpet her failure to the 
world in an essay, which is still published without any 
notice of the State’s subsequent amends. In 1842 
Maryland also suspended payment upon a debt of 
$12,000,000, contracted for internal improvements, 
but escaped from her situation without repudiation. 
Mississippi allowed obligations to be dishonored that 
were created in aid of a banking institution that 
failed, alleging as the cause of repudiation that the 
bonds hed betes negotiated for less than was per- 
mitted by law. In 1837 part of the proceeds of a 
loan made by Michigan was lost through the agent for 
its negotiation, and that State declined to recognize its 
Peng ag beyond the amount that had been realized 
to the State therefrom, giving rise to the serious 
charge that it was an attempt to hold the innocent 
purchasers of its bonds responsible for the conduct of 
the agent of the State. In 1843 Louisiana authorized 
debts due to a failing bank, that had operated under 
the patronage of the State, to be paid in depreciated 
State bonds at par, which, although not strictly an act 
of repudiation, approached it closely in principle. 

The foregoing instances relate to the first of the 
periods already mentioned, and are to be regarded as 
part of a general commercial crisis in which both 
aie and private credits suffered. (See Crists, 
JOMMERCIAL.) During the second period the failure 
of public credits was on the part of most of the States 
that icipated in the rebellion, including Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas. The 
general conditions cat of which the repudiation of 
their public debts on the part of the States last named 
arose were the same substantially in all of those 
States. In these States the means and appliances for 
carrying on government and commerce were reduced 
almost to worthlessness. Public buildings were de- 
stroyed or out of repair, the railroads were worn out, 
their bridges largely gone, and were crippled for want 
of rolling stock. It was an urgent necessity that the 
industry of the States should be revived, and for that 
purpose that commercial intercourse should be re- 
established, and therefore that the existing railroads 
should be refitted and new roads constructed, and 
without aid from the public credit that restoration of 
production must wait an indefinite time. Until State 
governments were established that promised some 

ermanency the work could not be entered upon. 
When these governments were put in operation they 
were conducted by persons unskilled in publie finance 
or in publie business of any kind, who did not repre- 
sent what was left to the States of wealth and com- 
mercial credit, and were antagonized by the influence 
that up to that time had carried on the operations of 
those States and maintained their credit. j 

To accomplish what was actually needed by taxation 
in the then existing state of affairs was an_impossi- 
bility, and the only recourse was to the credit of the 
States. It was inevitable that bonds of governments 
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thus circumstanced would have to be’ sold at ruinous! tinctly 
rates not only for the reasons common to all the States | States. 
of the Union, and for the special reasons already | 


stated, but fur the additional reason that the perma- 
nency of the then existing administration in those 
States was not anticipated, and should those govern- 
ments come into the hands of those antagonizing 
them, the new rulers would not be apt to regard the 
honor of the States as involved in the faithful discharge 
of the obligations during such transition 
period. 

These causes operated more or less throughout all 
the States last named, but culminated in the State of 
South Carolina, where reckless legislation added to 


the embarrassment. Repudiation in Virginia was 
chiefly from the fact that West Virginia had been 
separated as a State without provision being made for 


her contribution to the payment of the debt of Virginia 
subsisting at the time of such separation. Virginia 
claimed that one-third of the debt should be paid by 
West Virginia as her just proportion. Virginia in 
1871 funded two-thirds of her debt in bonds and is- 
sued certificates for the remaining one-third, redeem- 
able when West Virginia should assume her part of 
the debt. It was provided in the funding act that 
coupons on the bonds should be receivable in payment 
of taxes. Subsequently it was enacted that only coin 
and currency should be received in payment of taxes, 
thus repudiating the obligation as to coupons forming 
part of the Funding Act. Again in 1880 the attempt 
was made in the readjustment of the debt of the State 
to repudiate a portion of the funded debt on the 
ground that it represented the capitalization of interest, 
which in the depressed condition of the State was 
claimed to be unjust. 

The most general ground of repudiation throughout 
the repudiating States was the consequence of aid 
having been given to railroads with no esd return 
to the interests of the States. North caro ina repu- 
diated upwards of $12,000,000 of debt alleged to have 
been collusively obtained under the pretence of the 
building of railroads. Georgia and Florida 
their action: upon the decision of their courts against 
the validity of the bonds. Louisiana pl her 
action upon the ground of the unconstitutionality of 
certain issues. Arkansas acted upon the decision of 
her courts. A‘abama and Mississippi repudiated 

portions ov their debts created in aid of railroads. 

The case of South Carolina fully illustrates the gen- 
eral situation. ‘I'he inauguration of the new State 
government in 1868 found an empty treasury and no 
available means of raising money by taxation. Find- 
ing that the bonds of the new State could not be sold 
except at ruinous rates, eg ed loans were made 
upon bonds as collaterals in the expectation of fundin 
at an earlyday. ‘That expectation was never vecilantl 
The maturity of the loans finally resulted in the for- 
feiture of the bonds and their sale at a small per cent. 
upon their face value. A scheme for ascertaining the 
true indebtedness of the State and sealing it to 50 cents 
on the dollar was matured and carried ont and a con- 
sulidated bond issued to replace the outstanding debt. 
In 1880 this scheme was revised and the original va- 
lidity of the bonds that entered into the new issue was 
submitted to judicial inquiry and resulted in the in- 
validating of certain classes of bonds that had pre- 
viously been validated and funded. 

The cases of repudiation show three modes of ac- 
complishing that end, namely, under the decisions of 
the courts of the indebted States, under the action of the 
Legislature, and by studiously omitting to make pro- 
vision for their payment where such a provision was 
possible. That the decisions of the courts of a State 
should be accredited with authority to dissolve the 
obligations of such’ State is against the principle that 
no one can be regarded as a competent judge in his 
own case, The legislative anthority of a State of the 
Union cannot impair its obligations, as that is dis- 
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forbidden by the Constitution of the United 
The act of repudiation by a State of the 
Union is therefore one of arbitrary force and not of 
law, for such an act cannot take proper effect 
the Constitution of the United States, but it is to be 
regarded as simply taking advantage of its exemption 
frow judicial compulsion. If a State fails to meet its 
eugagements from absolute inability, its honor is un- 
touched, and it may be entitled to sympathy. If, on 
the other hand, it denies the obligation when able to 
perform it and does not avail itself of the opportunit 
It possesses of submitting the question of its ind : 
ness to the judiciary of the United States, its justice 
must wonseeeey be brought under criticism. 

The repeal of remedies existing fur the enforeement 
of am obligation of a State at the time its debts are 
contracted is an unconstitutional act that can produce 
no proper legal effect, and those remedies still remain 
in vigor, although existing under the laws of the State, 
and this ie ually to the privileges attached to 
coupons, a 


tate has made a composition with its 

tors, and especially where that composition is in 
the nature of a compromise, a question is presented to 
which little attention has been given. It has been 
assumed, as in the cases of he omy and South Caro- 
lina already mentioned, that after a compromise and 
funding based thereon, it was competent that a State 
should reopen the question of the validity of the obli- 
gation that was the subject of such compromise. This 
cannot be done in the case of individual i 
and no reason has yet been pointed out why it shoul 
be available to a State. 

The preservation of the honor of the States of the 
Union seems to require that where they have reasen 
to doubt the validity of their obligations and are 
satisfied that justice will admit of the solution of 
that doubt, they should take measures to have the 

uestion submitted to the judiciary of the United 

tates, the only impartial tribunals in such cases, 
and when their inability to meet their obligations is 
confessed that they should readjust them upon consul- 
tation with their creditors, which can be done without 
loss of dignity and with the saving of their honor. 

What effect the early financial history of the coun- 
try may have had upon the state of opinion that ren- 
dered repudiation possible must remain the subject 
of conjecture. Bu. the disposition made of the debt 
contracted me the issues of paper-money for the main- 
tenance of the Revolution that gave independence to 
the States is clearly distinguishable from the idea of 
repudiation. ‘The issues during that war constituted 
the currency of the country, and thus became dis- 
tributed among the persis; and, as they lost their pur- 
chasing value and finally ceased to orm any useful 
function to trade, were subject to vicissitudes tending 
to make their distribution still more hen 
in 1790 Congress provided for funding the domestic 
debt at a great reduction upon its face value, the real 

uestion presented was whether that domestic debt 
should be at once absorbed by taxation, or that some 
portion of it should be left to future adjustment. ‘I'he 
wer of taxation in the hands of Congress was un- 
imited, and could have been extended to absorb the 
entire outstanding indebtedness, and that indebtedness 
was distributed as broadly as it would be practicable 
to distribute taxation for its absorption, and hence the 
reduction of the nominal value of the debt was equiv- 
alent to taxation for its absorption. The reason wh 
any portion of that debt was funded must be considere 
to have been to postpone the adjustment of a certain 
portion of it to a future day, and to afford the holders 
of that debt the credit of the government to a limited 
extent to facilitate commercial operations. In view of 
the fact that the holders of the debt and the persons 
subject to taxation to pay it were practically the same, 
there cannot be found in the transaction the elements 
of repudiation. 
The Confederate currency and bonds that were left 
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in existence at the destruction of the power upon 


whose credit they were issued stand in the positiou 
of representing no existing source of obligation, and 
the effect of the fourteenth amendment in forbidding 
the payment of that debt simply. placed beyond the 
power of the government of the United States the 
ability to change that status into one representing the 
credit of the United States. 


See “State Debts and Repudiation,” by Robert P. Porter, 
International Review, Vol. 9; Tenth Census U. 8., Vol. 7. 


(a. J. Ww.) 

REQUISITION denotes an official demand’ by the 
executive of one State upon the executive of another 
State for the person of an offender against the civil or 
the criminal law. The process is often known as inter- 
state extradition. The U. 8. Constitution provides 
that the governor of any State shall, upon the demand 
of any other governor, deliver to him any person 
ch with treason, felony, or other crime, who has 
fled from justice and is found in that State. The stat- 
ute of 1793 requires such demand to be accompanied 
by proper affidavits of the indictment, or a warrant 
chains him with violation of law. The construction 
of this statute was, for many years, extending 
because of doubt concerning the definition of * 
crime.”* 


loose, 
‘ other 
Just before the civil war of 1861 the U. 8. 


Supreme Court, in the case of Kentucky vs. Dennison 


24 Howard, 86), 3 
y the laws of the Fer ag arg: was extraditable. 
This decision was brought about by the refusals of 
Northern governors to surrender parties who were 
charged with assisting in the escape of slaves. At 
present there is no uniformity in State laws regulating 
the return of persons charged with crime to the State 
in which the crime was committed, and from which 
they have fled. In Pennsylvania, for a number of 
years, the executive has followed the rule that in cases 
of obtaining money by false pretence, or of embezzle- 
ment, where the executive was of the opinion that the 

rocess was to be used chiefly for the pur of col- 
foceing a private debt, a requisition would be declined. 
Yet requisitions continually come to the executive of 
that State asking for the surrender of persons charged 


declared that any act made a crime 


with offences for which he would not grant requisitions. | d 


Even if criminals do not actually escape capture, States 
are often put to great expense and trouble for the 
want of uniformity in the laws; and the enforcement 
of justice is greatly retarded, if not altogether defeated. 
The te of New Yo an act in 1886 
which provides that no fugitive shall be taken out of 
the State, either with or without his consent, without 
a requisition being first obtained, thus preventing kid- 
napping: anc the self-surrender of persons by reason 
of intimi n. 
In 1887 representatives of nearly all the States of 
the Union met in the city of New York to promote 
uniformity in methods of interstate extradi- 
tion. A committee was appointed to draft a bill 
embodying the conclusions of the conference, and such 
other provisions as upon careful examination they 
might deem necessary to make uniform the law and 
modes of procedure for the extradition of fugitives 
from justice. The committee met in New York city, in 
September, 1887, and agreed upon a bill to be submitted 
to Congress. In substance bill provided that a 
person arrested in a State other than that in which the 
alleged crime was committed may be bailed durin 
extradition proceedings, but must present himsel 
within 20 or 30 days for extradition. At the end of 
that time he shall be discharged if the agent of the 
State in which the crime was committed be not ready 
to receive him. Should the accused be not able to 
furnish bail he shall be discharged after 30 days’ im- 
prisonment if the agent is not ready. The agent 
must have written authority from the governor of the 
State surrendering the Any official using 
violence, threats, or undue influence to compel an 
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alleged fugitive to leave the State to which he had 
removed himself shall be guilty of a felony, punishable 
with from 5 to 10 years’ imprisonment at hard labor. 
The prisoner shall not be arrested upon civil or crim- 
inal process in the demanding State until a reason- 
able time after the proceedings for which extradition 
was made, so that he may have an opportunity to 
return to the State in which he was taken. Should a 
demanding governor become satisfied that the extra- 
dition proceedings have been invoked fur private pur- 
poses, he may revoke the same and discharge the 
fugitive. The bill awaits the action of ee 
F. G. M.) 

RESURRECTION. This term denotes the revival 
of the human body from the grave and its resumption 
of existence in a future state. It differs from immor- 
tality, which denotes merely the continued life of the 
soul after it has parted from its earthly tenement, and 
also from metempsychusis, that is, the passing of the 
soul of a man after death into the body of a lower 
animal or through a succession of such animals. It is 
presented in the Scriptures, not as a_ philosophical 
speculation, or a beautiful, inspiring vision, but as a 
constituent and necessary element in the future life of 
the ple of God. ‘This article will seek to give 
simply an outline of the way in which the doctrine 
has been and is cousidered and treated in the Christian 
Church ; for the conception is one that has not been 
found with any clearness or positiveness in any of the 
ethnic faiths. 

Scattered intimations of the truth are given in the 
Old Testament, as in the translation of Enoch and 
Elijah, in certain expressions of the Psalms (xvi. 9, 
Ixxiii, 24-26), in the striking imagery of Isaiah (xxvi. 
19), and in Kzekiel’s vision (xxxvii. 1-13) of the re- 
animation of the dry bones. In Daniel, the last of 
the greater prophets, it is expressly said that ‘many 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake.’’ In 
the later Judaism the doctrine became clearly defined, 
and was held by the great body of the people, as ap- 

rs from Martha’s answer to Christ’s promise that 
er brother should rise again, ‘‘I know that he shall 
rise again in the resurrection at the last day:’’ The 
only exception to this view was the sect of the Sad- 
ucees, which, however, was neither large nor influ- 
ential. In the New Testament the point is everywhere 
assumed or expressly asserted, our Lord calling himself 
‘the resurrection and the life,”’ and affirming that the 
rising again of the dead shall be universal, including 
the evil and the good. His apostles reaffirm this 
teaching, dwelling however with special emphasis upon 
the resurrection of believers, which they connect with 
that of Christ as its evidence and earnest and pattern. 
The apostle Paul, in what is the classic passage of the 
New Testament upon the subject, gives some animating 
ergo concerning the future body of the righteous, 
ut concerning that of the ungodly neither he nor any 
other inspired writer * anything beyond the mere 
fact that they also shall rise. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews the resurrection is spoken of as one of the 
elementary truths of Christianity, which it is, being 
bound up with the future life and the whole purpose 
of God respecting his redeemed people. Hence its 
neral and constant reception among Christians. It 
is a distinct article in the Apostles’ Creed, the earliest 
symbol of faith, and is found in every other confession 
of the historic church ; and at this day all divisions of . 
Christendom, however differing on other points, are at 
one as to the final victory over the grave at the last 


day. 

But while there is a general agreement as to the 
article, ‘the resurrection of the dead,” there is much 
difference as to what it implies. ‘There are some who 
make it altogether figurative, as if it meant only a 
spiritual resurrection. Others have supposed it to 
mean the literal reassembling of all the particles that 
have at any one time been in the physical frame. 
Others again say that it is the continued preservation 
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of a small portion of these 
power is reconstructed into a body adapted to the soul's 
new condition. A fourth view limits this preservation 
to what is called a“ vital germ,’’ which, swall as it may 
be, suffices as a link of connection between the old 
body and the new. A fifth opinion is that at or soon 
after the moment of death there is disen from 
the mortal remains a spiri body which, in union 
with the soul, into another state of existence, 
A sixth view is that the vital ee which now ap- 
pega earthly materials will still continue to exist 
and will at the resurrection perform the same office as 
before, only upon materials of a higher class. But all 
these statements are merely theoretical, for the Scrip- 
ture, while it often sets forth the fact of the resur- 
rection, says nothing of the manner in which it is 
brought about. The only prolonged discussion, that 
contained in First Corinthians (chap. xv.), states re- 
sults, not p es, It clearly teaches that there is 
not the substitution of a new body, but the trans- 
formation of the old, and the effects of this change are 
set forth with and force. ‘Flesh and Shlood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God;"’ that.is, our 
bodies as now organized are not suited to the new and 
exalted state of being. They will therefore under; 

the needed apes, in several particulars. The body 
now is subject to decay and indeed is in a state of cor- 
ruption, but hereafter it is to be incapable of decay or 
dissolution. It is now a body of humiliation (Phil. 
iii. 21), na 29, Be sears of sin and shame, but when 
raised it is to be fashioned anew after the pattern of 
Christ’s glorified body as he sits at God’s mght hand. 
It is now weak and subject to many trying limitations, 
but in the next world it will be instinct with undecaying 


pan which by divine 


energy and endowed with faculties far beyond what we | d. 


now conceive. It is now a ‘‘natural body,’’ that is, 
one adapted to the present condition of the soul and 
the constitution of this world ; but it is to become ‘a 
spiritual body,”’ that is, one adapted to the glorified 
condition of the soul and to the constitution of the new 
heavens and new earth. The apostle concludes his dis- 
cussion in a lofty strain of eloquence showing that in 
his view the resurrection of the righteous is not only 
of t significance in and for itself, but is also the 
Saal co uest of the redeemed over every form of 
evil. Still there is no answer to the many questions 
that arise as to the way in which this result is brought 
about. There always has been, and doubtless always 
will be, much speculation on the interesting subject, 
but it is foredoomed to failure. We neither know nor 
ean know how the dead are raised up, any more than 
we know how the grass grows or how God exists. All 
that the Scripture is responsible for is the fact, and it 
is a very important one. Man here consists of soul and 
body, and hereafter he will consist of the same. The 
complete personality is to stand before the judgment- 
seat and to receive its unending retributions. ‘To make 
this possible it is ordained that the dead shall be raised. 
The whole historical person that lived on earth is to 
live hereafter and to receive the just reward of his 
works. It is this fact which takes the tenet out of the 
domain of mere sentiment and gives it a place amon 
the most important factors of human thought. It 
does away at once and forever with the undue dispar- 
agement of the body which has appeared at times in 
the Christian church, arising from the old heathen 
notion that matter is essentially vile, and hence that 
the body is the source of all sin and misery to the soul, 
or from certain ascetic principler which, regarding the 
body as an incubus or a burden, aimed not at controlling 
but at = natural anpenees and passions. 
So far from this being the case, the body is an integral 
and essential constituent of man's nature, and as such 
is to be neither abused nor punished, but fostered and 
cared for, since even in a far higher state of being it 
will still hold its place in the human economy and be a 
fit temple of the Holy Ghost. 

The objections which are made to this doctrine are 
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founded upon a misconception of its nature and 
grounds. It has been said that it is opposed to all the 
conclusions of physical science: for, so far as the 
most exact observation shows, the human body is when 
dead subject to the same laws of decomposition and 
dispersion as those which prevail over the remains of 
the irrational animals, In no case has there ever been 
seen the least sign of a tendency to resurrection any 
more than in the abandoned carcasses of the brute 
creation. To all appearance ‘the bodies of rational and 
irrational beings pass away alike, and are equally and 
irrevocably mingled with their kin ust. Sei 
therefore, it is claimed, pronounces decidedly against 
the possibility of a resurrection, But this conclusion 
is much wider than the premises. Chemistry and 
hysies can tell us what is, but not what maybe. The 
octrine is not a deduction from o ation and ex- 
periment, nor does any one seek to establish it by the 
evidence of natural law. It rests wholly upon divine 
revelation. Whether it is within the power of God to 
reconstruct the decomposed body is not a matter of 
doubt to any intelligent theist. The same hand that 
made the human frame can surely restore it from any 
degree of decay and decomposition. The question is 
not one of physical inquiry or scientific analysis, but 
simply of revelation. Has said that this ex- 
traordinary event shall occur? If he has, the case is 
closed, for of the future we certainly know only what 
he has declared ; and that the Scripture declares that 
this mortal shall put on immortality is beyond doubt. 
The statement lies on the face of the record, and is 
confirmed by the consentient faith of the church from 
the beginning. It is identified with the integrity of 
the gospel and the hope of every believer, living or 
lying. 

A much more serious difficulty turns upon the ques- 
tion of identity. The whole value of the doctrine as it 
is stated in the creeds, and as it is held in consciousness, 
rests upon the view that the same body that is com- 
mitted to the grave rises again, so that there is a real 
continuity of existence. hat is said is not that God 
will create a new body, but that he will restore the old 
one. But it isasked how that ean be when the buried 
physical frame is not simply reduced to dust, but re- 
solved into elementary principles which become so thor- 
oughly mixed and confounded with others of the same 
or of a different kind, that it is quite inconceivable 
that they should be traced out, and separated and re- 
combined into their old connections, ‘To this it might 
be said in answer that all things are possible with God, 
not even this stretch of power being beyond the re- 
sources of the Infinite Mind; but a better answer is 
that the objection presup what is not the case, 
viz., that the doctrine implies the raising again of the 
same elementary particles as com the furmer body. 
The slightest reflection shows that this is not the case. 
These eiementary particles never have been the same 
during the existence of the body on the earth, but 
have always been in an unceasing flux. Kvery few 
years or, a8 some say, every year the old materials paxs 
away and new ones take their place; indeed, so con- 
tinuous is the process that no man’s body one day 
is precisely identical with what it was the day be- 
fore, or what it will be the day after. Still to all intents 
and purposes it is the same body, occupies the same 
place, and performs the same functions ; the man him- 
self feels it to be such and would be surprised 
were any one to tell him to the contrary. Hence it is 
clear that the resurrection body by no means requires 
to be composed of the identical substance that was 
committed to the grave. 

The same consideration disposes of the difficulty 
raised by some when they ask if all the defects and in- 
firmities of the corporal frame are to be reproduced in 
the future life. Is the infant to be raised up as an in- 
fant ; the ae man as wrinkled and tottering; the 
Jame as still a cripple; the leper covered with sores ; 
the deaf, or dumb, or blind, as still laboring under 
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these misfortunes? The question hardly deserves an 
answer. Experience in the present world makes it 
plain that all such things are mere accidents, in no 
ease and in no de: affecting the substance of things. 
The human ho ga undergo the most serious 
changes either for the better or the worse without at 
all affecting the conscious identity of the person. And 
it is fair to conclude that the same fact will hold good 
in the future life. The body, the — says, 1s to 
be raised in glory, which must at least mean that 
whatever in the way of defect or deformity would tend 
to unfit it for the activities and enjoyments of the 
heavenly state will be left behind, and all its organs 
and members be exalted to the highest pitch of excel- 
lence. Yet the difference, great as it may be between 
the old and the new, the earthly and the heavenly, the 
natural and the spiritual, will not at all affect the fact 
that it is the same body and belongs to the same person, 
any more than the difference between the small acorn 
that is planted and the stately and widespreading oak 
into which it grows interferes with the identity of their 
existence. — % 

The embarrassment which many feel on this point 
arises from confusion of thought. They assume that 
the same law holds in regard to living organized beings 
and to inanimate substances. The identity of a stone 
lies in the identity of the particles of which it is 
composed. Take away any considerable portion of 
those particles or substitute others in their place, and 
it is no longer the same stone in any proper sense. 
But this is not the case with a plant or a human 
body, as all observation shows. In them we neither 
seek nor find any numerical sameness of the constituent 
atoms. ‘These may differ from time to time in number 
in condition, in quality, but they agree in their mutual 
relations, and in their association with one central, 
formative principle. This constitutes the special indi- 
viduality of any particular plant or animal. And no 
one has any doubt ofits identity in any or all stages of 
its existence. ‘The same consideration applies to the 
resurrection body. Of whatever sort its constituent 
particles may be, or whencesoever they are derived, 
they stand in intimate vital union with the same for- 
mative principle, and so constitute one and the same 
individual being. The new body thus constructed is a 
fac-simile of the old one. It has the same characteristic 
expression. It is recognized by its possessor, and it is 
capable of recognition by all who knew him on the 
earth. Every man has his 
liarities of mind and heart which distinguish him from 
every other man, and this character is more or less 
clearly revealed by the form, the features, the air, the 
pre i of his There seems no reason to doubt 
that this will continue in the life to come, and that the 
revelation of the outward by the inward will be more 
exact and informing in heaven than it has been or can 
be here onearth. It wasa sight of surpassing ee 
that John saw in Patmos when the glorified Saviour 
stood before him with a face shining like the sun, eyes 
like a flame of fire, and feet like unto burning in 
a furnace, but still the apostle recognized the form as 
that of the Son of man. Although thus ges a es 
it was still the same Jesus who was born at Bethlehem 
and died on Calvary. Herein the Master is the pattern 
of the disciple, for it is written that he ‘shall fashion 
anew the body of our humiliation that it may be con- 
formed tothe body of his glory.’’ ‘As we have borne 
the image of the earthy we shall also bear the image 
of the heavenly.’’ 

The sum of what has been said may be stated in the 
following particulars : 

1. The resurrection of the dead is a doctrine of rev- 
elation, and as such is neither affirmed nor denied by 
physical science. 2. Properly understood it involves 
nothing that is unreasonable or fanciful. 3. It is of 
very great moment in connection with the remedial 
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system. 4 It means that redemption is not merely 
or deliverance from spiritual suffering, but 
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takes in the whole man, the body as well a. soul. 
5. Itis aconstituent part of the great consummation 
when Christ comes to wind up the present system of 
things. 6. It meets a deep-seated longing of our 
nature. 7. It does justice to the dual constitution of 
man as com of both material and immaterial ele- 
ments. 8. It Jays a basis for the future recognition of 
those whom we have known and loved in the present 
life. 9. To the bereaved it dissipates the dark shadows 
that hang over the grave. 10. It makes more lively 
and satisfying the conceptions we are authorized to 
cherish concerning the eternal blessedness of the re- 
deemed. 


The literature of the subject will be found inthe Appendix 
to W. R. Alger’s Doctrine of the Futwre Life, by the late Ezra 
Abbot. This bibliography, which has also been issued 
separately, is wonderfully copious and accurate, and leaves 
nothing to desire. (T. W. C.) 


RESURRECTION PLANT. This name is given 
to certain plants possessed of peculiar habits which 
seem equivalent to a return from death to life. The 
principal of these is Anastatica Hierochuntina, called 
fancifully the Rose of Jericho, a plant of the mustard 
family which is found in Northern Africa, Syria, and 
Arabia. It is an annual, with very short stems and 
branches radiating from its summit to the length of 
several inches. In the period of dry weather which 
follows the flowering season the branches curl inward, 
till the plant looks like a curious ball of wicker work, 
at the top of the short stem. The root now decays, 
and the plant, torn up by the winds, is carried long 
distances over the level country. If it reaches water 
or is lodged where rains can fall n it, the moistured 
branches unfold and expand, and the pods open and 
disperse their seeds, the whole arrangement being one 
of nature's methods for the wide dispersion of seeds. 
The phenomena of curling and uncurling may be in- 
definitely repeated by successively drying and moistur- 
ing the plant : hence its common name, 


Closed. 


Resurrection Plant, Open. 


Another plant of similar property is the Selaginella 
lepidophylla, a cryptogamous plant allied to the 
Lyeopodiums, or club mosses. It is found in the 
arid districts of Southern California and New Mexico 
and consists of a tuft of flattened branching stems, o 
fern-like aspect, which are found ee to. rock 


crevices, the stems curled into a nest-like ball. In the 
rainy season they vncurl, and the ete appear as beau- 
sifail Wasetton of brilliant green. When quite dead they 
will still expand if moistened, and they are frequently 
sold under the name of resurrection plant. (c. M.) 
RETZSCH, Morrrz (1779-1857), a German artist, 
was born at Dresden, Dec. 9, 1779. He studied art at 
the academy there, and devoted himself to, painting 
mythological subjects and marrage the works of the 
reat poets. His outline etchings of Goethe appeared 
first in 1812 and an enlarged edition in 1834. In 
1816 he became a member of the Dresden Academy, 
and in 1824 he was made professor there, In 1822 
he commenced a series of illustrations of Schiller’s 
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*.. of Shakespeare, and later of Biirger's 
Ballas and other works. His illustrations attalne 
pope in England and France as well as in Ger- 
many. e died at Dresden, June 11, 1857. 

REULEAUX. Franz, a German technologist, was 
born at Eschweiler near Aix-la-Chapelle, Sept. 30, 
1829. At the Polytechnic School of Carlsruhe he 
studied machine construction, but he also studied phi- 
losophy at Berlin and Bonn. After some service as a 
practical engineer he became in 1856 professor of ma- 
chine construction at Zurich. In 1864 he was called 
to a similar position at Berlin. In 1867 he served on 
the jury of award at the Paris Exposition, in 1873 at 
Vienna, and in 1876 at Philadelphia. His Letters 
from Philadelphia (1877) created a sensation in Ger- 
many by their severe criticism of the German manu- 
factures displayed, and eventually brought about great 
improvement in German workmanship. Reuleaux 
attended the exhibitions in Sydney and Melbourne in 
1879 and 1881. He has also been connected with the 

ublished Konstruc- 
ie (1875), and Quer 


Imperial Patent Office. He has 
prt igh . Theoretische Kinen 
durch Indien (1884). 

REUSS, Epovarp Guir.aume Evaeng, a French 
theologian, was born at Strasburg, July 18, 1804. He 
was educated in his native city and studied theology at 
Gottingen and Halle, and Onental lan es at Paris. 
He began to teach Biblical and Oriental literature at 
Strasburg in 1829, and became professor there in 1836. 
He published Jistoire de la Théologie chrétienne au 
stécle apostolique (2 vols., 1852); Histoire du Canon des 
Siwintes Ecritures dans U Eeglise chretienne (1863) ; 
Geschichte der heiligen Schriften des Alten Testaments 
(1881); Les Epttres Piuliniennes (1883). He also 
projected a new French translation of the Bible, with 
introduction and notes, which was completed in 17 
volumes (1874-79). Reuss was instrumental in intro- 
ducing German criticism and methods of investiga- 
tion among French theologians. He has taken part 
in editing a new edition of Calvin's Works. 

REUTER, Pavut Jures, Baron, bape my was 
born at Cassel, gulp 21, 1821. While employed as a 
banker's clerk at Gottingen he became interested in 
the discoveries in pedro meaiaten. The European 
revolutions of 1848 suggested to him the importance 
of rapid communication of news. In 1849 he at- 
tempted to start in Paris a system maine ales phic 
copies of condensations of daily news. But when the 

russian government allowed the public use of the 
py ig rom Berlin to Aix-la-Chapelle, he removed 
to the latter and sent the news thence to Brussels 
pene. As fast as telegraphic 


by means of carrier 
e took advantage of them, and 


lines were extended, 


po ge the deficiencies by couriers, steamboats, and | P’ 
ot 


er means, even building telegraph lines himself 
when permission could be obtained. In 1851 he re- 
moved his chief agcney to London, whence he had 
communication with all parts of the world. He was 
naturalized as a British subject and formed a partner- 
ship with Baron Erlanger. He established close rela- 
tions with the newspapers, and the Z'imes ealled in his 
aid during the war in teal in 1859. Histitle of baron 
was conferred by the duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 


in 1871. 

REVELATION, Book or. This 
onthe a book of the New Testament is closely 
yoy Rep). related in Me ag and to some extent 

in form, with the discourse about ** the 
last things,” recorded in Matt, xxiv.; Mark xiii; 
Luke xxi. While it bears some resemblance to the 
Jewish ‘‘ Apocalyptic Literature,’ it is as markedly 
distinct from writings of that class as are the Canoni- 
eal Gospels from the Apocryphal Gospels. The diffi- 
culty of interpreting the book arises od pe from its 
unique character, and from the avowedly prophetic 
nature of itscontents. Dr. Harnack, in the article in 
the EncycLopapia Brivannica, speaks of it as 
“the most intelligible book in the New Testa- 
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ment,”’ but the intelligibility he claims for it is 


ned | dearly purchased. It will be impossible to discuss his 


views in detail, but the critical method of ti 9 
tion he adopts has no right to call itself’ ** historical,”’ 
since it gives little or no weight to historical testi- 
mony, and deals in the most arbi fashion with the 
internal evidence furnished by the Apocalypse itself. 
As a result the greatest uncertainty is thrown about 
the question of authorship, the one jon that is 
most readily answered ; while the really difficult ques- 
tions of interpretation are regarded as easy of expla- 
nation. 

1. The Author of the Apocalypse.—External evi- 
dence points to the apostle John as the author; the 
witnesses on the other side usually show some preju- 
dice against the book itself, and seek to deny 
its apostolic authority. That some other John was the 
author seems impossible, and the supposition ‘that 
the name of John was interpolated in the last revision 
(after the death of the apostle John)" is without 
any support, external or internal. This view 
differs from that which deems the book a forgery. 

The objections urged by Harnack against the view 
that the apostle John was the author are not con- 
vincing. age sz _of the so-called ‘‘Alogi’’ 
cannot outwelg e tive testimony supportin 
the genuineness of the ‘Apocalypee. (2). The ieered 
reasons are invalid ; the apostle in describing his vis- 
ions need not designate himself asa sre disciple ; 
his language about the twelve apostles agrees with the 
character of the Apoca ; his descriptions of 
Christ need occasion no difficulty. The psychological 
unintelligibility, alleged in the article in the Brrran- 
NICA, is d upon prejudgment in mene to the theo- 
logical position of the assumed author. The main 
difficulty is based upon the obvious difference of style 
between the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel. The 
Tabingen school accept the former as the work of the 
apostle John, in order to deny the genuineness of the 

r. Some critics who reg the apostle as the 
author of both works, accept an early date for the Apoc- 
alypse, in order to account for these differences by 
the long interval. But this is not necessary ; the two 

ks are totally distinct in character ; one a simple 
historical narrative, the other a description of visio 
alleged by the author to be supernatural. This o' 
itself would account for the fp sede in style. The 
variations in language have been overestimated ; the 
doctrinal positions are not diverse ; there are, indeed, 
positive evidences of a common authorship, in plan, 
and thought, and phrase. The difficulty of forming a 
consistent theory other than the so-called ‘ tradi- 
tional'’ one will appear from the variety of opinions 
ro by recent critics ; most of them purely conjec- 
tural, or at best based upon assumptions respecting the 
neh ap of the New Testament books. In the case of 
both books the burden of proof rests with the oppo- 
nents of the ‘‘ traditional’’ view. If an early date be 
assigned to the co Pr the name of John could 
scarcely be “ons ated, and apostolic authority so uni- 
versally admitted.- A later date to the Gospel calls for 
an author worthy of the book, and the second century 
does not reveal any one who could have written that 
Gospel. If both were written in the first century, we 
may most consistently accept the apostle John as the 
author of both. : 

2. The Date of Writing.—Recent scholarship ac- 
cepts a date shortly before a. p. 70. The grounds 
for the opinion are (1) that the book implies that 
the destruction of Jerusalem not yet occurred ; 
(2) that the Antichrist is Nero, the number of the 
beast (666, chap. xiii. 18) indicating ‘* Emperor 
Neron;"’ (3) that the earlier date allows sufficient 
time for the change of style noticeable in the Apoca- 
lypse and the Fourth Gospel. The last argument is of 
course rejected by those who deny the genuineness of 
either of these books. Yet the external evidence sup- 
porting the later date (under Domitian, between 
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A. D. 93-96) is so strong that Harnack is compelled to 
resort to the theory of a later revision. But these 
arguments are open to objections : wv The reference 
to Jerusalem must be explained in a literal sense, if it 
ints to the city as still standing, yet the rest of the 
k can scarcely be interpreted in this way. More- 
over, it is difficult to account for the absence of specific 
reference to the impending destruction of that city in 
a professedly prophetic book, if that book were writ- 
ten before the catastrophe, which Christ himself had 
plainly predicted. (2) The interpretation of xiii. 13, 
as refering to Nero, as well as the a pe o cag 7 
to the reign emperor 1n xvi. 7- canno 
deemed pea ey It is not 
emperor was ; it is implied that the ideal date of the 
vision and the actual of the book coincide, an ut- 
terly unwarranted assumption. hermore, the 
notion that the Antichrist of the Apocalypse is Nero 
come to life is often linked with this argument. at 
notion belittles the book and virtually makes the 
author a superstitious dreamer, a retailer of heathen 
fables. Yet many interpreters who reject all this hold 
that the early date is to be pref as affording a 
better theory of interpretation, namely, one that- finds 
the visi in part at least, fulfilled in the first cen- 
tury. (3 e difference in style between the Apoca- 
lypse the Fourth Gospel can be explained by the 
erence of the character of the works. The style of 
the Apocalypse is not that of one unfamiliar with 
Greek, but rather of one choosing intelligently the 
peculiarities of language that he employs. 
current of opinion now sets strongly in favor of the 
earlier date, it is well to note some positive reasons in 
favor of the ‘‘traditional’’ view. The letters to the 
seven churches of Asia indicate an intimate relation 
with those churches. These churches were mainly 
founded by Paul, and up to A. D. 63 there is no hint 
of the presence of the apostle John in that region. 
He seems to have gone there to escape the opening 
calamities in Judea. Some time would be require 
for the establishment of the relations indicated by the 
istles in the Apocalypse. Moreover, these seven 
es are taken as representing the whole church ; 
a-fact that seems inconsistent with the earlier date, 
before Jerusalem had fallen. her considerations 
from internal nds tend to confirm the well-at- 
tested date in the reign of Domitian. 

3. The Canonicity of the —The book 
seems to have been well-nigh universally accepted in 
the second century. The extravagances of some in- 
terpreters led to some doubts respecting its authority, 
which find my es in Eusebius and other writers. 


But Eusebius himself did not reject it. In the fourth 
century these doubts were dispelled, and since that 
time the book has been recognized well-nigh- univer- 
aly, § though for a long time ignored in the Eastern 

4. Design and Contents of the A .—We 
may dismiss at once the notion that the book is a 


Watedin ene anon incaton tannae 
iibingen theory respecting it. ting the 

John as the anther and the record of the vision as a 
transcript of what he actually saw ‘‘in the Spirit,’’ 
we must reject all theories of its design that cast 
doubt upon the prophetic it claims for 
itself. The article inthe Brrrannica assumes, as_do 
c Se that the author's view 
was ‘‘entirely bounded 


consist in the clear view it pos of the aspirations 
and aenepetons of this un 
a Jew had a firm 


accept the gospel narratives as historical will find no 
difficulty -- zs ieving that such visions could be made 
‘ou. IV.—x 


who this} | 
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the channel oi peephetis revelation to the Tpit surviv- 
ing apostle. ose who believe in the Christ of the 
Gospels will find it difficult to believe that this apostle 
invented this Apocalyptic scenery to give expres- 
sion to his own personal hopes. Regarding it as a 

rophecy, which it claims to be (i. 1, oy, we need not, 

owever, regard it as a prediction of chronological de- 
tails. It certainly sets forth in. outline a conflict 
between Christ (and his people) and the enemy, but 
the constant recurrence of the number seven (the 
number of perfection) seems to indicate that this con- 
flict extends over the entire period of the church mili- 
tant, whether the various details are given in chrono- 
jogical sequence or not. (See further under 5.) It is 
therefore a book for all ages, but especially full of hope 
for the persecuted church. 

The plan of the Apocalypse is not distinctly marked 
throughout, but some of the divisions are very 
obvious. e number seven is conspicuous; hence 
the effort has been made to find seven distinct visions, 
each seven-fold in its details. But it is difficult to 
verify this theory of the arrangement. After a pro- 
logue (i. 1-8) we find seven epistles (i. 9-iii. 22) ; 
then comes the prophetical portion, as it is termed. 
Here a series of seven visions may be accepted, but 


there are episodes, and the events a in one 
vision seem to be symbolized in a succeeding one. (1 
The prelude or opening vision in heaven, iv.-v. (2 


The seven seals, vi.—viil. 1. (3) The seven trumpets 
of judgment, viii. 2-xi. 19. (4) The seven mystic 
gures (the woman, her enemies, the Lamb, the three 
angels of dudgment), xii. 1-xiv. 20. (5) The seven 
bowls of , xv. I-xvi. 20. (6) The seven-fold 
judgment upon Babylon, xvii. 1-xix. 20. (7) The 
final triumph, xix. 1]-xxii. 5. An epilogue follows 
in xxul. 6-21. 


Some take the epistolary portion as the first in the 
series of seven visions, an join (1) and (2), while other 
variations are advocated by other interpreters. It 
should be noted that the numbers four, three, and 
twelve are also used with symbolical significance. 
The many correspondences between the sets of seven 
symbols have wagered the view that the visions, 
some of them at least, represent the same periods, 
are synchronous, not successive, in their significance ; 
each series being complete in itself, and probably rep- 
resenting some aspect of the conflict, from the begin- 
ning to the close. There is, moreover, in each princi- 
pal group of symbols a climax represented. All the © 
imagery is presented with more or less of the charac- 
teristics of Hebrew poetry, parallelism, and contrast, 
involving occasionally double representations of the 
same theory, the ideal and the actual aspect of the 
ne being described in close connection. The epi- 

les which occur are quite obvious, and the writer 
i ag uses OB kaye anticipating ‘‘ in earlier 
sections, by mere allusion, what he is only to explain at 
a later point of his revelation ’’ (Milligan), 

5. Interpretation of the Apocalypse.—Three 
Seep of interpretation have been advocated ; 
a fourth is now becoming prominent. (1) The pre- 
terist system, or theory, applies the revelation as a 
whole to the early Christian ages, either to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem or to the overthrow of heathen 
Rome, or to both. This system has had many advo- 
cates in the past, who accepted the Apocalypse as a 
real prophecy. At present it is the favorite system in 
Germany, but is very often joined with the ‘‘ Nero 
fable.’ ‘The earlier date of composition is usually 
maintained by the advocates of this system, in order 
to antedate the events to which the visions aré assumed 
to refer. Undoubtedly there is an element of truth 
in this system, since the book itself claims to reveal 
‘*the things which must shortly come to pass’’ (i. 1). 
But to limit the meaning to events in the early cen- 
turies seems unwarrantable. For (a) the visions most 
obviously cover events that can become actual only at 
the end of time ; (b) the interpretation of the special 
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ints by this system has not been satisfactory; (c) 
this, limited view detracts from the permanent value 
of the book, and often leads to a denial of its prophetic 
character. The strongest argument from a single 
detail is that based upon the number 666. It is held 
that this must signify the name ‘‘ Emperor Neron.”’ 
But this is by no means certain. The interpretation 
is poem oe a — a9 pare, bees a. 
with as great plausibility. (é chaff, History o 
Christian Church, Vol. L, pp. 841-852, for a full 
statement of the various explanations.) Against this 
explanation of the number many objections are prop- 
erly urged, drawn from the other details with which 
the number is connected, most of these being inapplic- 
able to Nero. (2) The futurist system explains the 
book as referring for the most part to events still future, 

connected with the Second Advent, The ele- 
ment of truth here is obvious: the closing visions, 
probably the close of each vision, point to the end o 
this dispensation; but this does not warrant the 
limited view peculiar to this system. (a) A number 
of expressions in the book itself affirm that some of 
the events symbolized were near in time. (6) This 
stem leads to an excessive literalism in interpreting 
the numbers, etc. (c) By removing the prophecies 
entirely out of history, it encourages fantastic chilias- 
tic views. This school of interpreters is not numerous 
at present, though it still has able representatives. 
@) e historical (or continuous) system extends the 
ulfilment of the prophecy from the First to the 
Second Advent, accepting a chronological sequence in 
the visions, either as one series, or as re an 
synchronous representations of different phases of the 
same t conflict. This system was advocated in the 
twelfth century, and since the Reformation has been 
the view most commonly held by Protestant scholars, 
before the “‘ preeterist’’ reaction in Germany. The 
Reformers were wont to identify ‘‘ Babylon’’ with 
Papal Rome, and thus a dogmatic support was given 
to the system. That it contains more elements of 
truth than either of the others is quite probable. The 
conflict portrayed in the Apocalypse does cover the 
whole Christian dispensation ; its leading features seem 
to stand out prominently, and final victory is certainly 
assured. But this method of interpretation, when it 
is applied to chronological details, involves serious dif- 
ficulties and has been used in a way alike absurd and 
fanatical. Nor has there been any general pe hearer 
as to the detailed interpretation. It is still peed; 
for example, whether the several sets of symbols rep- 
resent successive or synchronous series of events ; 
whether the millennium has already begun or is still 
future; when the millennium began, on the theory 
that it is not still future. In fact each generation of 
historical interpreters is forced to reconstruct the 
theory of fulfilled nigeried Contemporary events 
are magnified, and the attempt made to find allusions 
to them in the A lypse—the progress of history 
proving the special interpretation to be false. This is 
the story of the centuries ex beh ang this system 
has been the dominant one. That it has fostered 
fanaticism is obvious enough. We may therefore 
expect to find serious objections to it, in so far as it 
attempts to construct a chronological sequence of ful- 
filment answering to the visions in detail. These ob- 
jections are: (a) The character of the book and its 
symbolical language point to an ideal rather than a 
historical arrangement. (b) The purpose of such a 
book ean scarcely be to enable us to forecast the 
future with chronological accuracy; yet this is pre- 
cisely what this school of interpreters are wont to 
attempt. Our Lord himself, in the eschatological 
discourse with which the Apocalypse is related, for- 


bids our calculations by denying the pean? of 
knowing the time of that event, about which ese | 

lations are most busy, his future Advent. © 
This theory seems to separate the book from the time | 
in which it was written, and to deprive it of any great | 
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ractical value for the uss, tse 
Mf complete fulfilment approaches. td) u addition 
to the want of harmony among the interpreters of this 
school we must notice the erroneous exegesis com- 
monly employed ‘in advocating the various ies ; 
historical events are selected to suit the theory ; some 
very puerile selections are to be noticed in nearly ev 
scheme ; the meaning of the symbols, the meaning 
the Greek words, even the questions of criti- 
cism, are dealt with in a way that is utterly unjustifi- 
able on the principles of scholarly exegesis, But the 
effort to discover fulfilment of prophecy has such a 
fascination that this system of interpretation inclu 
aniong its advocates not only the ignorant mystics, but 
some of the most illustrious and devout exegetes of 
recent centuries. There can be no doubt, however, 
that in modern times the effect of the elabor- 
ate schemes of historical interpretation has been to 
weaken the authority of the A The book 
itself has suffered from the mistakes of its would-be 
interpreters, who make ‘‘ John a t, puzzling his 
readers with his superior knowl cee of petty details, 
instead ofa comforter, consoling and strengthening their 
hearts by revelation of the true relations and final out- 
come of things.” (Warfield.) (4) The ethical and 
iritual of etal armen had its advocates in 
exandria in the early Christian centuries. At _pres- 
ent it finds able oe oni The general principles on 
which this method proceeds are : (a) The A 
covers the whole period from the to the Second 
Advent, but is not designed to indicate the length of 


d | that period, nor the historical sequence of events. Time 


is not reckoned, though the beginning and the 
~ ees and its ae gen inctly penning @ 
e Apocalypse sets forth ‘‘the action of great prin- 
ciples and not special incidents’’ (Milligan). This 
anent value for ages. (c) The 
of the book, material and local, are to be inter- 
preted in a spiritual and universal sense. The visions are 
therefore regarded as synchronous, not successive. The 
three main principles set forth in the Apocalypse are : 
the conflict of Christ’s people, the preservation of that 
ple, and the ultimate triumph. Not only conflict 
t apostasy and degeneracy are predicted, and also 
final victory. This view does not accept a chronologi- 
cal explanation of the ‘‘ millennium.’’ The spiritual 
lessons of the book, on this view of it, are marked, and 
pertinent to every age. It reiterates the injunction 

of the Master in his discourse on the same subject. 

It is probable this last theory may be combined 
with some features of the historical er ; but until 
the great drama is nearly closed, it not be possible 
to prove that the Apocalypse os Lage a series of pre- 
dictions to be heap 4 fulfilled. Meanwhile there 
can be no question that the practical value of the boo! 
for the Christian life is ered by the “ethical” 
tbeey of interpretation far more than by any of the 
others. 


Literature.—The BRITANNICA fails to notice the immense 
British and American literature. The following list is 
selected exclusively from this class. The various articles 


ives to ita 


) 

. 385-390, 416-422, 825-853 ; on 
the Festament, . trans., PR 294-398 ; Early 
Days of Christianity (N. Y.,’ 1882), vol. ii. pp. 108-852; 

the Epistles to the Seven Churches 

Wordsworth, Lectures on by ane 
gan, The Revelation of St. John, Baird Lec- 

ture for 1885 (defending the ethico-spiritual theory of inter- 
retation).—Commentaries: Moses art, new ed, 1864, 
F reterist); Alford’s Greek Testament, vol. iv. (historical) ; 
tones and Craven, Lange’s Commentary, vol. x., New Tes- 
1874; Lee in 's Commentary, 1881 (histori- 
illigan, International (or Popular) ty 
York, 1883). The older literature is of im- 
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mense extent, but the movement of history has shown most 
of the detailed expositions to be false an weer ’ 
M. B. R. 
REVERE, Paut (1735-1818), immortalized by one 
of Longfellow’s ms, was born in n, Jan. 1 
1735. _He was of Huguenot ancestry, and was trained 
in his father’s trade as goldsmith. In 1756 he served 
as a lieutenant of artillery at Fort Edward, near Lake 
George. After establishing himself as a goldsmith at 
Boston he learned the art of copper-plate engraving, 
and produced in 1766 a oes emblematic of the Repeal 
of the Stamp Act. Others of his designs were the 
Boston Massacre (1770), Landing of British Troops in 


Boston (1774). In 1775 he engraved the paper money 
ordered by the usetts Congress. He was 
commissioned by that body to learn the art of makin 
gunpowder, cod to set up a powder-mill. He too 


part in the destruction of tea in Boston harbor. On 
the night of April 18, 1775, occurred his famous ride, 
in which he notified the people of the British expedition 
to seize the military stores at Concord. He was lieu- 
tenant-colonel of artillery in the State service during 
the Revolution, and was en, in an expedition to 
the Penobscot in 1779. After the war he was engaged 
* in copper rolling at Canton, Mass., which business has 
D e 


ong n carried on by the Revere Copper Co. 
ied at Boston, May 10, 1818. 
His grandson, PAu JosepH REVERE (1832-1863), 
graduated at Harvard College in 1852, served with dis- 
tinction in the civil war, rising from major to colonel, 
and was killed at the battle of Gettysburg. Another 
grandson, E. H. R. Revere (1727-1862), was surgeon 
of a regiment and was killed at the battle of Antietam. 
Apert, French author, was born at 

Dieppe. Nov. 4, 1826, where his father had been pastor 
of a t church. After entering the ministry 
he was vicar at Nimes, then pastor at Luneray, and in 


1851 was called to the charge of the Walloon church 
at . Atvarious times he returned to France 
to take in the religious conferences, at which he" 
ad rationalistic and non-Christian views. In 


1880 a professorship of the history of religions was 
formed in the Collége de France, at Paris, and Réville 
was called to the chair. In 1886 he was called to pre- 
side over the section of religious studies in the school 
of rcs iad studies then established in the old Sorbonne. 


Besides translations from the English and German he 

has published Essais de critique religt ey ; His- 

L! Ensctgncsnont de Tisus Christ (1870) Profépomene 

? LY ist e 

del histoire des religions (1881); ts Religions des 

ples non-civilisés (2 vols., 1883); Les Religions du Mex- 
del Amérique centrale et du Pérou (1884). 
VIVAL, Retierovs. It is a historic truth that 


the spread of Ubristian doctrine and Christian life has 
not been uniform in its rate of pro The growth 
of the church was much more rapid in the apostolic 
age than it has been at any subsequent period. Before 
e apostles had passed away Christianity had entered 
the imperial palace at Rome, and its doctrines were 
taught and embraced in all parts of the empire. In 
three hundred years from the death of Christ the 
Pagan empire away, and the Christian em- 
pire had taken its place. We look in vain to see any 
such movement of conquest or of missionary effort on 
the part of the church after these early centuries until 
the renewed zeal of the Roman church appears in the 
16th century, as awakened by the great separation from 
that church in the Reformation, and by the discovery 
of new continents beyond the Atlantic. Very much of 
the indicated both in the time of Constantine and 
in that of Xavier was superficial, and had no relation to 
conviction and to spiritual life. Political agencies and 
al advantage were eee factors in the estab- 
ishment of the nominal church when worldly power 
was cen in its hierarchy, which of course cannot be 


alleged regarding the pro of Christianity at the 
first, when persecution and death, attended the Chris- 
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tian profession, and the doctrines preached antagonized 
the natural passions of men. 

But it is also historically true that in the growth of 
the church there have been periods when spiritual re- 
ligion especially flourished in certain localities, where a 
new devotion has marked the lives of Christians, and 
great numbers have been added to the church from 
re) conviction, in true repentance and with sincere 

‘aith. 
_ Itis to these movements that the name of Revivals 
is generally applied. Two theories obtain concerning 
them—one that they are the direct result of human 
machinery, if we may use that term in a qualified way, 
and the other that they are entirely of divine origin 
and production, not dependent in any sense on human 
action. Under the former theory a revival can be had 
almost whenever the church wishes, and under the 
latter no church effort is of any avail. Under the 
former theory there is danger of a mechanical process 
being inaugurated, and men busy themselves in ‘‘ get- 
ting up’’ a revival, as they would a concert or a fair. 
Tn such cases the door is open for all sorts of extrava- 
ance, discreditable to the name of religion. Under the 
atter‘theory there is danger of apathy, and men cease 
to feel their responsibilities as Christians with a divine 
commission to evangelize. he truth lies between the 
two theories. The essential power in a revival is un- 
doubtedly the Spirit of God, but it is no derogation 
from his prerogative that he works through the faith- 
ful sons of men, and we may hence believe that a 
prayerful state of the church will be accom panied with 
spiritual enlargement and numerical growth. If the 
church were always equally prayerful (and by that is 
implied a true life) we might expect a steady and rapid 
growth instead of sporadic starts and ensuing stagna- 
tion. 

In point of fact, we have the alternations. We find 
historically that the beginning of this century developed, 
in the churches of Great Britain and America, a zeal 
for foreign missionary work. At the same time Bible 
societies and tract societies sprang up and scattered the 
written word over the earth in scores of languages. 
In America several special seasons of renewed fervor 
and large accessions to the church are noted, as the 
Great Revival or Awakening in the days of Jonathan 
Edwards (1751), and the later ones of 1831 (with which 
the name of C. G. Finney is associated) and of 1857. 
Some early revivals in Kentucky and other Western 
States, and that in Ireland in 1859-60, were remarkable 
for many manifestations of a physical character in the 
converts, which only a superficial criticism will attribute 
to ae or wantonness. It is not strange that when 
suddenly the great realities of the unseen world and 
the relations of a holy God to the human soul are made 
known, the body should be affected by the shock of 
surprise and fear sustained by the spirit. The reality 
and sincerity of these bodily affections we cannot doubt, 
while we also recognize the fact that such periods of 
excitement will induce evil men to ply their hypocrisies, 
a it is often difficult to separate the true from the 

‘alse. 

It is because of these evils which attach themselves 
to revivals that many Christians have no confidence in 
revivals, and dislike both the name and the thing. 
But this is hardly consistent with a Hietoaaene piety 
that will encourage the true, even though the false is 
at its heels. As men are, and as the church is, it 
seems that Christians have to be awakened again and 
again to new devotion and zeal, and hence revivals are 
to be sought and expected, until the church shall have 
been fully consecrated to its evangelizing work as desig- 
nated in the Saviour’s commission: ‘‘ Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” 


(H. ©.) 
REVOLUTION, AMERICAN.—At the conclu- 
sion of the war with France in 1763 the heavy in- 
debtedness of Great Britain induced the consideration 
of a plan.of laying taxes upon her American colonies. 
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The supremacy of Parliament was regarded as suffi- | 


cient sanction for this action, but the colonies had 
through the exercise of the power of self-taxation come 
to consider that power as of right belonging to them. 
Their charters, derived directly from the crown, assert 
for them the same rights that Englishmen enjoyed at 
home, and this they construed to mean that as 
Englishmen could not be taxed except by the consent 
of their representatives, the same right appertained to 
the inhabitants of the colonies, and as they had no 
representation in Parliament that body could not im- 
pose taxes upon them. A resolution of Parliament 
assed in 1764 proposed the imposition of a stamp 
uty on the siteohes This resolution was followed 
by an act providing that the instruments of commerce 
should be null Ro void unless having a stamp, for 
which a duty must be paid. ‘To the passage of this 
act opposition was made, and among other grounds 
upon that of the colonies having no representation in 
Parliament, to which reply was made that the colonies 
were virtually represented as were certain cities of 
Britain. he operation of this Stamp Act 
being suspended for a few months, the pe of the 
colonies were hesitating as to the course they should 
pursue when Virginia, in May, 1765, adop resolu- 
tions, offered by Patrick Henry, that denied the right 
of the British Parliament to impose taxes upon that 
colony, claiming that right exclusively for the legisla- 
tive authority of the colony. These resolutions were 
well received throughout the colonies, capesaly in 
New England. The imposition of the stamp duty 
was regarded as the assertion of a right of taxation 
which if submitted to would lead to still further en- 
croachments upon the liberties of the colonies and 
would place intelerable burdens upon them. A con- 
of the colonies was called and representatives 
rom nine of the colonies met at New York, Oct. 
7, 1765, those from Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Georgia being prevented from attending by the gov- 
ernors of those colonies. This convention asse 
the freedom of the colonies from taxation except that 
imposed by themselves, and forwarded petitions to the 
King and Parliament. 

The Stamp Act was disregarded by the colonies. 
The colonists agreed to purchase no goods from Great 
Britain and betook themselves to domestic manufact- 
ures. Their refusai to purchase articles of luxury 
and even of necessity of English manufacture brought 
great distress upon artificers in England. The Stamp 
Act was repealed in March, 1766, but the absolute 
supremacy of ‘‘the King in Parliament”’ was still 
asserted. The people of the colonies from this time 
assumed a more independent tone in regard to their 
relations with Great Britain. 

In June, 1767, Parliament enacted a law placin 
duties upon glass, paper, painters’ colors, lead, an 
tea, in the colonies. Commissioners were sent to 
Boston to enforce the collection of this revenue, and 
the opposition of the people and their threatening at- 
titude induced the sending of troops and vessels of 
war to protect the commissioners, Two regiments 
were quartered in Boston from September, 1768, until 
after the street fight known as the ‘* Boston Massacre”’ 
in March, 1770. The roposition made in Parliament 
to take persons charged with treason in the colonies to 
Great Britain for read go aroused the opposition to 
the use of manufactured goods of Great Britain. The 
British manufacturers being again made to feel the 
_ consequences of ‘‘non-importation agreements’ Par- 
liament was induced to repeal the tax except as to 
tea. The colonists refused to import tea and the ex- 

revenue from that source failed. A project in 
the interest of the East India Company for the direct 
importation of tea into the colonies aro at the 
same time the jealousy of the merchants whose trade 
would thus be interfered with and the patriotism of 
the people of the colonies at large. The peopleregarded 
attempts to force tea upon them as intended to secure 
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the recognition of the authority of Parliament to | 
taxes upon Awerica, and became more determined in 
opposition. A convention at Philadelphia condemned 

tax on tea and the attempt of the Bast Tndia Com- 


ed | pany to force it on the colonies, and declared those who 


should countenance this scheme as enemies of the 
country. The gees of the colonists induced the 
return to Great Britain of the ships that were convey- 
ing the tea, excepting those sailing for Boston, where 
there was a military to protect them. They ar- 
rived at that city, but the tea was thrown in the 
harbor by persons disguised as Indians, Dec. 16, 1773, 
Parliament in the following March, indignant at this 
outrage, directed the port of Boston to be closed. An 
attempt was also made to change the charter of Mas- 
sachuatets so as to deprive that colony of popular rep- 
resentation in one branch of its islature and to 
substitute appointees of the Crown. The authority 
of the town-meetings and the selection of jurors were 
interfered with to secure more ect subjection to 
the authority of Parliament. e governor was al- 
lowed to send persons pw with murder or other 
capital offences to Great Britain for trial. These 
measures excited the indignation of the people of all. 
the colonies. It was recognized that all the colonies 
had a common cause in opposing these laws, as they 
were an attack upon American liberty that would finally 
embrace all of the colonies. 

By the Quebec Act an attempt was made to enlarge 
the government of that conquered province so as to 
encroach upon the colonies and to promote the interest 
of despotic rule in America, Throughout the colonies 
the people assembled and expressed in resolutions 
their sympathy with Boston and their common inter- 
est in the events there taking place. ‘‘ Committees 
of correspondence ’’ were appointed to facilitate inter- 
communication throughout the colonies. The situa- 
tion was intensified by the exhibition of a 


increased military force in Boston. The inhabitants 


rted | of that liberty-loving town suffered from the closi 


of their port, but received assistance from Salem an 

other neighboring towns, whose ports derived commer- 
ial benefit from the misfortune of Boston. This ad- 
vantage to the nevi ape had been counted 
upon in Great Britain as likely to detach them from 
the interests of Boston. A league and covenant 
against trade with Great Britain was made by the 
colonists, and denounced as pescrcairty ted that govern- 
a and those connected with it ordered to be ar- 


The plan of el a gp | the government of Massa- 
chusetts was deprived of practical efficiency by 


excitement and rising of the people of that colony and 
their taking the public authority in their own hands. 
A committee of safety was appointed at Boston and 
‘*minute men”’ selected to ready at any moment 
for such military duty as ac ag be required of them. 
Other colonies united with Massachusetts in such 


military re aw Seizures of arms and ammu- 
nition took place in various localities. A provisional 
Congress in Massachusetts replaced the regular Legis- 
lature and sustained the popu rights as against the 
Crown. A Continental Congress was convened in 
Philadelphia, Sept. 5, 1774, and twelve colonies were 
represented in it. The Congress was loyal to the 
Crown, but devoted to the rights of America. 1 is 
Congress controversies as to the ive claims of 
large and small colonies to representation led to a 
single vote being allowed to each. 

ngress assented to the regulation by Parliament 
of the external commerce of the colonies, but declared 
the invalidity of attempts to impose taxation without 
the consent of the colonies. It demanded the rights 
ofthe common law of England as to trial bya jury of 
the Ficinage, and insi upon the immunities se- 
cured by their charters. It claimed the right to as- 


semble and petition for the redress of grievances, and 
nettndt tte duebubee bx the ecleales Of a chiang uaa 
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It also protested against selection by the Crown of 
councillors to take part in the legislation of the colo- 
nies. It demanded the re of the obnoxious acts as 
violations of the rights of the colonies, and enumerated 
such acts, including those already mentioned, as open 
to such objections. It recommended non-intercourse, 
non-consumption, and non-exportation, and the stop- 
of the slave-trade. 

pon the report of these proceedings, Parliament 
sanctioned the ministerial plan of increasing the mili- 
tary force in the colonies, 10,000 men being provided 
for Boston. As aretaliatory measure a bill was 
in Parliament to prevent intercourse between the colo- 
nies and other British ms in America, having 

ial reference to the colonial trade with the West 
ies and the fisheries, which the colonies held in 
igh estimation. 

n the meantime military activity commenced. A 
hasty expedition to destroy military stores that had 
been accumulated at Concord first brought the British 
troops into conflict with the people, armed and banded. 
Tn the skirmishes at Lexington and Concord, April 19, 
1775, the first blood of the impending conflict was 
shed. The news of these bp roused to greater in- 

ity the patriotic ardor of the colonists everywhere 
and the battle of Bunker's Hill, June 17, determin 
irrevocably the issue as one of arms. ‘The Congress 
at Philadelphia had recommended at its adjournment 
the calling of another Con, in the following year. 
That body, when it assembled in May, 1775, advised a 
defensive attitude, but that the build ing of fortifica- 
tions by the royal governors should not be permitted 
and recommended that more rigid provisions should 
be made as to non-intercourse with the British posses- 
sions. It established a general ffice and made a 
declaration of its position as loyal to the mother coun- 
try but determined to resist mececre e'f force. Wash- 
ington was at this time appointed commander-in- 
chief of the provincial forces, and provision was made 
ae or bills of credit being issued for that 
one. With all its caution in holding to estab- 

ed forms and its professed loyalty to the Crown, this 
second Continental Congress was a purely revolutionary 


body. 
S Dating the year 1775 the King proclaimed the ex- 
istence of open rebellion in the American colonies, and 
Parliament made the necessary military preparations for 
war with them. It passed an act to compel all Ameri- 
eans found in captured vessels to serve as seamen in 
the British service; foreign troops were en 
under treaty with Hesse-Cassel for service in America, 
and Sir William Howe was placed in chief command. 
These actions of both King and Parliament had their 
reaction in the colonies by stimulating the growing 
desire for independence until it culmin in the 
Declaration of ependence. (See INDEPENDENCE, 
DecLARATION OF.) This measure, adopted July 4, 
1776, by a nearly unanimous vote in Congress, was the 
starting point of American nationality. With this 
declaration British catbpae wid was denied throughout 
the colonies and public authority exercised in the name 
of the people. The colonies assumed the title of 
States and reorganized their internal governments. 
While the Declaration of Independence was under 
eonsideration, measures were being taken to bring 
about more definite confederation among the States. 
The scheme of confederation was carefully considered 
with a view to securing the proper conduct of those 
matters of common interest, bearing directly and in- 
directly upon the existing state of war, that demanded 
a common authority of confederated States. Articles 
of Confederation were passed by Congress in 1777 and 
ratified in 1778 by all the States, except Delaware 
and Maryland, and subsequently ‘by these States. 
(See Conoress.) 

The important advantages of an alliance with 
France early attracted the attention of Congress, and 
in 1776 commissioners, of whom Benjamin Franklin 


was one, were sent to negotiate such alliance and to 
seek aid from France and the French people. In the 
latter part of 1777 proposals were made to the com- 
missioners on the part of the French government em- 
bracing the acknowledgment of the independence of 
the United States and aid towards the maintenance of 
that independence, upon the condition that no return 
to obedience to Great Britain should take place on 
the part of the States. A treaty was concluded in 
1778, one of the motives to which on the part of 

ce was a desire to diminish the commercial ad- 
vantages of Great Britain. This treaty was one of 
amity, commerce, and alliance, no special advantages 
either political or commercial being conceded to France 
as the price of this friendly act on her part. A secret 
ha was made for the admission of Spain to the 


iance. 

The British Parliament-on learning the state of 
relations between France and the States promptly 
— conciliatory acts intended to win the States 

m this alliance to their former relations to the 
British government, but Con as promptly de- 
clined to accede to the terms of conciliation proposed. 
A cessation of hostilities was embraced in the propo- 
sition on the part of Great Britain, looking to the 
restoration of amicable relations under the sovereignty 
of Great Britain and tending to place the States in a 
federal relation to Great Britain that would secure to 
them a e control over their internal affairs. To 
this proposition the reply of Congress was, that while 
desiring to conclude an honorable treaty of peace the 
idea of dependence upon the Crown could not be en- 
tertained. The alliance between France and the 
States involved that ag br war with Great Britain, 
to which ultimately Spain me a party, and British 
interests suffered from these combined enemies. 

The financial condition of the new nation embarrassed 
its military operations. As the first preparation for 
war had included the emission of bills of credit, so that 
source of obtaining the supplies necessary to carry on 
the war was resorted to until its exhaustion in 1780. 
Con, had no authority to enforce taxation within 
the States or to compel them to contribute their just 
proportion to the public service, and hence the resort 
to the issue of bills of credit was the only available 
means of raising revenue within the power of Con- 

The it of these bills was for a time sus- 
tained, but at last, as the emission was continued from 
year to year, decline in their purchasing value com- 
menced, and continued until the issues had reached 
two hundred millions, when the depreciation was so 

t that necessity compelled a resort to other means. 

rt was had to fo contributions exacted by the 
military power as n for its maintenance. An 
attempt was made to obtain from the States material 
supplies in lieu of their quavas of money, but failed. 
An attempt was also made to absorb this currency by 
taxation and to replace it by new issues, but this was 
not successful. (See Finance, Revolutionary Period.) 

While affairs in the States were apparently ap- 
proaching a failure of the resources for maintaining 
the war the difficulties surrounding the British posi- 
tion in Europe were oe e opposition of 
the states of Europe to a British monopoly of Ameri- 
can trade had already engaged France and Spain in 
hostility to that country, and the motive to open com- 
merce with America operated upon other powers. 
The rigor with which Great Britain exercised bellig- 
erent rights upon the seas interfered with neutral 
trade and led to a proposed coalition, termed the armed 
neutrality, intended to support more liberal ideas of 
neutral rights. Holland became involved with the 
American question, and war was declared against her 
by Great Britain, The years 1780 and 1781 were the 
culminating point in the financial embarrassment of the 
country. ithe failure to pay the troops, their suffer- 
ings for want of supplies, and their retention after 
their term of enlistment had expired from inability to 
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refill the ranks as rapidly as was required, produced 
mutiny in a portion of the army, which, however, was 
readily quelled without resort to force and without any 
advantage resulting to the enemy therefrom. The 
depreciation of the bills of credit which brought on 
these difficulties at last caused their withdrawal from 
currency. Relief came to the finances of the country 
from its friendly relations with European powers, 
loans and other transactions being made that brought 
gold and silver into the country. Advantage was 
taken of this circumstance to oy the transactions 
of the government upon a coin basis, and this change, 
with the accession of Robert Morris to the financial 
management, gave ial relief to the overstrained 
financial situation. The depreciated currency by com- 
mon consent passed out of circulation without popu- 
lar commotion, as an expression of the patriotic senti- 
ment of the country. Before the close of the year 
1781 the tide of military affairs had turned in favor of 
the American arms, culminating in the surrender of 
the British foree under the command of Lord Corn- 
wallis, at Yorktown, Oct. 19. 

In 1782 a pacific feeling developed not only in Great 
Britain towards the States but among the European 
belligerents involved in the American question. The 
disposition to treat with the States on the basis of in- 
dependence ap in Parliament and a change of 
ministry gave an impetus tothe movement. Commis- 
sioners were received from the American Cones and 
negotiations entered upon. John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, John Jay, and Henry Laurens constituted 
this commission. Provisional articles of peace were 
agreed upon between Great Britain and the United 
States, to be inserted in the future treaty of peace, To 
such treaty France was to be a practical y. By 
these articles the independence of the United States 
was fully recognized, with liberal boundaries, including 
the east side of the Mississippi and both sides of the 
Ohio, and a right of free fishery secured on the Banks 
of New Foun nd, The treaty of peace following 
the terms of the articles was concluded at Paris, Sept. 
3, 1783, thus terminating the American Revolution, 
and placing the United States in general recognition 
as a sovereign national power. 

See Ramsay’s, Hildreth’s, and Bancroft’s Histories of the 
United States. For an outline of the war by which Ameri- 
can independence was achieved see the paper Rot 

A. J. W. 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR, American, | This 
war began in a revolt of the American colonies of 
Great Britain, which colonies soon after constituted 
the thirteen United States. The first skirmish between 
organized forces took place at Lexington, Mass., Apri 
19, 1775. The preliminaries to peace were signed at 
Paris, France, Nov. 30, 1782; so that a state of war 
existed for seven years and seven months, 

The .—The Declaration of Independence, is- 
sued by a Congress of Delegates July 4, 1776, explic- 
itly sets forth the grounds of se ion from Great 
Britain, and these were substantially the causes of the 
war. ‘Two expressions therein appear to summarize 
the views of those who resisted by arms the forces of 
the mother-country, First, ‘‘ When a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing gota | the same 
object, evinces a design to reduce them (the people) 
under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their 
duty to throw off such government and to provide new 
guards for their future security.’” The second is: 

‘The history of the present king of Great Britain is a 
history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having 
in direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny 
over these States.’’ 

Not only the claims of the tyrannous king, but the 
Acts of the British Parliament which sustained him, 
were the grievances detailed in that Declaration. The 
most vehement protest therein is inst attempts 
at taxation without representation. “But long before 
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the Declaration, the home government had undertaken 
by its army and navy to enforce its measures aud to 
compel its subjects in America to submit to its exactions, 
This positive action was resisted by open force till all 


the new States became united and put an army into the 
field, and so the primary revolt ea Jide 
revolution. The new army is usually the 


American or Continental troops. The central supreme 
authority was vested in the general Congress, The 
very existence of this Congress was in the eyes of the 
British Cabinet and Parliament a cause of war, and 
continued so till at its close the independence of the 
States was acknowledged. 


First Campaign, 1775. 


The people of Boston and the vicinity had been for- 
ward and persistent in their opposition to the unfri 
acts of the British government until, to wi 
them, several war measures were set on first 
showed itself’ in the action of Gen. Thomas Sees, Se 
royal governor of Massachusetts. He brought 

alifax to Boston two regiments of the 
promised his king *‘with five 
quiet !’’ Next came the proclamation and enforee- 
ment by Gen. Gage of the Boston Port Bill, which 
went into operation June 1, 1774, and effectually closed 
the port. e custom-house was removed to 
and the Bostonians were subjected to the hardships o 
a regular blockade. About this time the British rein- 
forcements called for came, raising the forces to up- 
wards of 10,000 men, exclusive of the naval squadron 
numerous enough for the work assigned to it. With 
these troops appear the names of Gens. Howe, Bur- 
goyne, Sir Henry Clinton, Lord Perey, and Lord Raw- 

on; names which in the war became famous as able 
commanders. 

Gen. Gage began his operations as if to subdue and 
control a riotous city. He encamped his artillery on 
Boston Common, crowned Fort Hill with Welsh sol- 
i and sent a field-battery to hold Boston Neck, the 
only land entrance to the city. 

Affairs of Lexington and Concord.—Next, in his 
double capacity of governor and general, directed 
that all the munitions of war within his precincts be 
brought forthwith to Boston. To make a beginnin 
he sent out two companies which in the night remov. 

a large quantity of powder from Charlestown to the 
city and deposited it in Castle William. This act ex- 
cited indignation and alarm among the patriots in the 
surrounding country, and they quickly armed them- 
selves and ran together at their appointed rendezvous. 
On April 19, 1775, 800 “loyalists,” in two detach- 
ments commanded by Lieut.-Col. cis Smith 
Maj. Pitcairn, were marching toward Concord, 16 miles 
from Boston, where they were to seize and destro; 
sundry military stores which the general’s spies 
there found, At Lexington the advance was resi 

D8 about 70 militiamen under Capt. John Parker. 

e British, after short parley, fired upon the patrio 
killing 8, including Capt. Parker, wounding 9, an 
scattering the remainder. In this encounter but one 
*‘Joyalist’’ was wounded, ‘The patriots in greater num- 
bers next gathered near Concord ; quite a took 
place ; and the return march of the British, from the 
incessant flanking and pursuit of their ever-increasing 
foes, who had put themselves under the able Gen. 
William Heath, became an annoying and finally a dis- 
orderly retreat. On arrival in Boston they found that 
they had lost 68 killed, ncatog eee Smith, 
178 wounded, and 26 missing. The patriot loss was 
101 put hors de combat. Thus the campaign was 


0 

Ticonderoga, Crown Point, and._Fort St. Johns.— 
Benedict Arnold, who came to Cambridge from New 
Haven with a company, proposed plans to committees 
of safety of Massachusetts and Connecticut for seizing 
Ticonderoga and other forts; having received authority 
and commission of colonel he enlisting men, 


and 
iments to keep Boston 
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But the Connecticut people, im 
arranged another expedition. me of their own men 
joined the ‘‘ Green Mountain Boys,”’ making in all about 
140 soldiers under Col. Ethan Allen. Arnold, without 
troops, overtook Allen at Castleton, but not being 
allowed to command according to his commission, he 
nevertheless went with the expedition. May 10, 1775, 
they surprised the garrison. e startled commander, 
Capt. Delaplace, yielded to the inevitable, surrenderin 
2 officers and 48 men, 182 cannon, and an abundance o: 
public stores. Col. Seth Warner, with a detachment 
of these patriots, captured Crown Point, May 12, with 
11 prisoners and 1]1 — of artillery. A number 
of Col. Arnold’s men having come, he and Allen put 
on foot, on May 14, two expeditions against St. heer 
0 


si near the foot of Lake Champlain. 

en i the fort, took the small n prisoners, 
and departed, carrying off a sloop of war manned with 
16 guns, and manystores. Allen arriving a little later 
with his 60 men, took possession of the abandoned 
fort. But during the ensuing night a British officer 
haying 200 men and a 6-gun battery arrived, when Col. 
Allen with his ‘‘Green Mountain Boys’’ was dis- 


Naval Affair—Meanwhile, on the coast of 
ine, occurred an amateur naval encounter. The Mar- 
garetta, a British armed sloop, carrying 4 six-pounders, 
20 swivels, 2 wall-pieces, and plenty of small arms, 
early in May convoyed two other sloops to Machias, 
Me., for lumber. e war uews from ington ar- 
rived Saturday, May9. Sunday several patriots under- 
took to seize the captain, Moore, and his officers at 
church. aoa, escaped by the windows. The Mar- 
pia gave the town some mars shots and dropped 
wn the bay four miles. Monday, Joseph Wheaton 
and several patriots seized one of the sloops and 
armed with fowling-pieces, pitchforks and axes, a 
small ae gave chase. The sloop, a swift sailer, 
overtook the Margaretta after she "903 to sea, en- 
gaged her at close quarters, and after a hard but brief 
struggle, in which Moore himself was slain, captured 
the vessel and all on board, 40 in number. This feat 
is called ‘‘ The Lexington of the sea.”’ 

East Boston was in 1775 Noddle’s Island ; and Hog’s 
Island is to the north-east. These were used largely 
for stock. To save the herds from capture the com- 
mittee of safety sent, the 27th of May, a detachment 
to escort them back into the country. Forty British 
marines resisted, killing horses and cows and doin 
much other age at ing the situation Col. Tena 
Putnam and Dr. Joseph Warren brought up reinforce- 
ments, drove off the marines, and finally captured 


their armed schooner, which dismantled and 
burned. Putnam’s rapid advance to the rank of Major- 
General in the Continental army is attributed to this 
fortunate skirmish. 

Bunker's Hill.—By the second week in June, 1775, 
there were gathered from different States, in the out- 
skirts of Boston, about 15,000 men. ‘‘ They were sub- 
ordinate through inclination . ._. depending for sus- 
tenance on supplies sent from their sey towns.”’ 
Gen. Artemas Ward, the nominal senior, was at Cam- 
bridge with 9000 men ; Gen. Thomas, second in com- 
mand, with 5000 more, and 3 or 4 batteries, held the 
right at Roxbury and Dorchester; while the left, a 
thousand strong, pripaipelly of New Hampshire volun- 
teers, extended to the . This force, oddly armed 
and anger clad, were making a partial siege of 
Boston. Learning that Gen. Gage intended a series 
of operations, nning with the taking of Dorchester 
Heights the night of ‘June 18, these patriots deter- 
mined to antici his action. So Col. Prescott, with 
a thousand soldiers with two pieces of artillery and in- 
pe yet tools, at 9 P. M. on 16th marched to seize 
and fortify Bunker’s Hill; but Breed’s Hill, a little 
nearer Boston, was taken and intrenched ; and 
Bunker's Hill afterwards crowned with a redoubt. 
About noon the British troops under the immediate 


perly using his plan, 
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command of Gen. Howe moved up to the assault of 
the works on Breed’s Hill. He took the right, Gen. 
Pigot the left, while Gen. Sir Henry Clinton brought 
up the reserves. Thousands of spectators, on points 
of observation, eagerly watched the splendid pano- 
rama. The British were twice terribly repulsed. At 
last, about 4 p. m., Howe succeeded in gaining the 
hill, and Col. Prescott slowly drew off his forces, via 
Bunker’s Hill, across the Neck to his camp of the pre- 
vious day. Howe had in action between 3000 and 
4000 men; Prescott not to exceed 1500, after the rein. 
forcements came to him. Howe's loss, killed and 
wounded, was 1054 ; Prescott’s, including the missing, 
was 449. Notwithstanding the loss of the field, this 
battle was to the patriots in its results equivalent to a 
victory. 

The Evacuation of Boston.—Washington Lee 
been made general-in-chief, arrived and took command’ 
July 3, 1775. Discovering the enemy’s disciplined 
force to be 11,500 strong, and his own mostly raw 
levies not to exceed 14,000, he saw that more men 
were needed for the siege. He asked for a force of 
22,000. Soon recruits flowed in; but there were on 
hand less than 10,000 Ibs. te ‘The Continen- 
tal army ’’ was now organized. T'wo brigades, Thomas’ 
and Spencer's, made the First division under Maj.-Gen. 
Ward; Sullivan’sand Greene’sthe Second division under 
Maj.-Gen. Lee, and there was a reserve of six regiments 
under Maj.-Gen. Putnam, Gradually, awakening a 
few skirmishes and bombardments from the British 
redoubts and war vessels, Washington closed in, till 
land-egress from Boston was cut off. American cruis- 
ers, authorized by Congress, began to worry the Brit- 
ish squadron. They captured ear Behe en route 
to Boston. On Oct. 10, 1775, Gen. Gage gave up the 
city to Gen. Howe and sailed for England. Washing- 
ton for good reasons threatened but constantly post- 
poned a general attack ; but by night enterprises he 
seized important heights that commanded the city. In 
rebuttal, Gen. Howe made ready to assault Dorchester 
Heights the night of March 5, 1776, and Washington, 
knowing his intention, planned to enter Boston from 
the opposite quarter. Providentially a terrific storm 
prevented the movement, and, in view of growin 
want and harassment, however humiliating, the prou 
British general decided to evacuate Boston. y a 
tacit understanding Washington was not to fire upon 
the retiring army if the city were spared. So, on 
March 17, Howe's forces embarked and put to sea, 
escorted by the naval squadron, except a small fleet 
under Commodore Banks left to keep possession of 
the harbor entrance. After enduring for some time 
this annoyance, Gen. Lincoln with 1200 troops, includ- 
ing artillery anda mortar equipment, was sent to dis- 
lodge the fleet. From Long Island and some other 
convenient points he at last brought his guns to bear 
upon the sini ; So soon as the commodore’s flag- 
ship was reached by the shot, he gave the signal of 
departure. The fleet left June 18. The spreadin 
news caused great rejoicing to the patriots an 
unstinted praise to Washington and his coadjutors. | 

a against Canada.—The early enterprise 
of Allen and old, near Lake Champlain, caused 
other northern expeditions. Sir Guy Carleton, governor 
of Canada, inaugurated movements to recover his cap- 
tured forts. Gen. Schuyler, stationed by Washington 
at Albany, and later at Ticonderoga and Fort Edwards, 
as a sort of department commander, was ee Car- 
leton’s A aie effected largely by ‘‘ Tory’’ levies 
and hired Indians. In June, 1775, he was sent to 
command in an offensive expedition. He led an army 
of some 2000 men to go by the way of Vermont and 
Lake Champlain; but Soeeming Comte ill, was 
replaced by Gen. Montgomery. e latter captured 
Tort Chambly, St. Johns (which Allen had lost), and 
Montreal, and then pushed on down the St. Lawrence 
to the vicinity of Quebec. Gen. Arnold, with fuller 
instructions directly from Gen, Washington, made an 
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extraordinary march through the forests of Maine and 
succeeded in forming a junction with Montgomery. 
After a partial siege, the works of Quebec were, on 
Dee. 31, during a winter storm, simultaneously assailed 
by several attacking columns. The patriots were at 
last repulsed, Arnold badly wounded and the brave 
Montgomery slain. ‘The little army, held together by 
Arnold, spent the winter a short distance from Quebec. 
Arnold’s wound, opened afresh by an accident, ca 
his relief of command. His successors were finally, by 
the middle of June, 1776, forced from Canada by the 
famous Burgoyne, who, with large reinforcements to 
Carleton, had ap on the scene. But the main 
cause of all disasters in this well-planned campaign 
was a continued insubordination. For the patriots it 
required time and mutual suffering to allay such sec- 
tional jealousies as weakened and at last destroyed 
this important expedition. aS 
Great Bridge.—Lord Dunmore, governor of Virginia, 
declared martial law, perpetrated a series of depreda- 
tions, began to use Tories and Indians, and spread ter- 
ror far and near. His forces assembled near the armed 
vessels at Norfolk. He planned the destruction of 
military stores at Suffolk. To hinder this, Col. Wil- 
liam Woodford led his troops, about a thousand strong, 
in that direction. Anticipating patriot Woodford’s 
design, the governor dispatched about 200 lars 
and some 400 others with artillery to the “Great 
Bridge”’ across the Elizabeth River. Here the com- 
mander intrenched impregnably and covered eve 
approach. But Woodford t by a ruse drew an attac 
upon his men in position and so completely defeated 
his adversary, Dee. 9, 1775. Fordyce, leading the gren- 
adiers, lost. 60 men and his own life. Woodford sei 
Norfolk, but. the enemy, taking shipping, burned the 
town. 


Second Campaign, 1776. 


The British ministry planned first to aid their South- 
ern colonial governors and then combine all their 
powers, military, naval, and diplomatic, to get posses- 
sion of New York and make that city their principal 
base. Accordingly on Jan. 12, 1776, Lord Cornwallis 
set sail from Cork with some six regiments, under 
escort of Admiral Sir Peter Parker, with a large naval 
contingent. On May 3 the fleet arrived at Cape Fear. 
N.C. Sir Henry Clinton assumed command an 
moved against Charleston. It was there at Sullivan's 
Island, June 28, that Col. William Moultrie with a few 
hundred men successfully resisted the combined 
Without further effort Sir Henry now joined Gen. 
Howe at Staten Island, the Admiral Lord Howe having 
me ses nore} ri — inco’ hagweed ms 

n. Howe hopes of a speedy peace. e royal Jan 
troops _here sapeaated to 35,000 men, well supplied. 
Gen. Washington had possession of New York with 
his army, such as it was, of about 17,000, and had, 
after leaving Boston, been busy fortifying all os 
proaches. “He put Gen. Greene over the works in the 
outskirts of Brook] 


and 6000 men. onthe on the eve of battle had a| trusted 


violent fever and was replaced by Gen. Putnam. His 


line stretched along the Bedford Ridge in crescent | fa 


shape; his right wing under Lord Stirling and his 
left, canldarants extended, under Gen. Sullivan. For 
some unaccountable reason Putnam immedia' with- 


drew his mounted patrols on the Bedford road which | pre 


led beyond his left through Bedford Gen. Howe 
first crossed his command to Long Island, took position 
in front of Putnam, and reconnoitred for three days. 
He formed three columns for attack, Gen. Grant's 
opposite Stirling, Gen. De Heister’s breasting Sullivan, 
and Sir Henry Clinton's to aim for the Bedford pass. 
Clinton commenced his march at 9 P, M., Aug. 26. 


, L. L, giving him between 5000 | ad 


Sullivan's rear. Gen. Grant, also moving in the night, 
began to encounter rag outer lines after mid- 
oe Probably Putnam believed this the main at- 
., De Heister remained quiet till about daybreak. 
Hearing that Sir Henry already had the Bedford ae. 
he pushed on and furiously assailed the position of Sul- 
livan in front. A terrific conflict ensued throughout 
the field. Putnam was dislodged and badly beaten. 

Gen. Washington, however, reinforced the Brooklyn 
redoubts in time to save a greater disaster. Howe's 
loss was about 400, while Putnam's was 1200 at least. 

Battle of White Plains.—Gen, Washington stood 
on-the defensive till the 29th, when he made a safe 
withdrawal and for a time is army in the 
northern part of New York Island, but afterward he 
withdrew to White Plains. Here Gen. Howe, much 
delayed en route by American detachments, at last 
eoueees the PY ygpemsge army. nes warily 
avoi general engagements; but an important 
knoll, lying between the main bodies, was contended 
for. This gave rise to a lively action, Oct. 28, 1776. 
During the night following Washington again retired 
to North Castle, taking a strong position. From this 
Howe undertook to aeuderes Ui away by attempt- 
ing be carry Hee forts on the Hudson. Divining Howe's 
intention Washington, leaving two detachments for 
observation and reinforcement, one under Lee at North 
Castle, and the other under Heath at Peekskill, crossed 
the main body into New Jersey. Without delay the 
patriot Col. w, holding Fort Washington, was 
now attacked and defeated, but with heavy to the 
British. Fort Lee on the west of the Hudson was 
abandoued on the ate of Lord Cornwallis, who 
had taken the field with 6000 men. Washington deem- 
ing it unwise, at that epoch, to risk an engagement, 
retired before Cornwallis, till on Dec. 8 he passed the 
Delaware. It was a time of much discou ent to 
the patriots. Congress fled to Baltimore, while Wash- 
ington as rapidly as possible gathered in his detach- 
ments. Gen. Charles Lee under these orders en- 
camped one night in New Jersey far from his com- 
mand and suffered capture, but Gen. Sullivan, his sue- 
cessor, speedily completed the march to Washington's 

ition. 

_ Battles of Trenton and Princeton.—Now, feeling a 
little stronger, the general, choosing a winter's night, 
Dec. 25, recrossed the Delaware, surprised at Trenton 
a large force of Hessians under Gen. Kahl and defeated 
them. Rah] was mortally wounded and a large num- 
ber of prisoners taken. 

For precaution Washington again passed the Dela- 
ware, but just then getting a moderate accession from 
recruits he went back again to Trenton. The delighted 
Cornwallis moved at once to Trenton, anticipating an 
easy victory. A small stream only was between the 
two armies as Cornwallis came into position near night, 
Jan. 2, 1777, Washington, hearing of a British division 
left back at Princeton, cautiously withdrew, At sun- 
rise he struck that division in motion. His militia in 
vance acted disgracefully, but the general with other 
brigades soon checked the hopeful enemies 
and put them to Sighs The patriot Gen. Mercer was 
ly wounded and 30 men only put hors de combat. 

Tt was during this spring 1777 that the jot 
cause began to receive some help from abroad. The gal- 
lant young Marquis de Lafayette from his private funds 
pared a vessel and joined, as a volunteer without 
pay, the Continental army. Soon Congress gave him a 
commission of major-general. No American forgets his 
generous and soldierly assistance: Washington, a mas- 
ter of strategy, proceeds to Morristown and Middle- 
brook and so threatens Howe’s communications till, 
vee of fruitless efforts, he withdraws to Staten 


He captured a scouting party en res and by daylight 
the .. being unoceupied, was held secure. After | 
breakfasting he pushed on through Bedford, baton 


patriot regiments before him, till he 


There were several small iti both sides. 
th the teary, Coen "Geax oe des 
quantities of stores and burnt the village. The 


necticut militia under Sullivan, Arnold, and Worcester, 
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accomplished wonders, pestering Tryon’s return march. 
He lost some 300 soldiers before he reached his ship- 
ping. The militia suffered considerably, Gen. Wor- 
cester being among the slain. : 
The patriot Col. ig about the same time suc- 
in burning the Britis] 
and large quantities of supplies. 


Third Campaign, 1777. 
The next project of the British was for Gen. Howe, 
co-operating with Admiral Howe, to capture Philadel- 
hia and din ort there all obstructions and_hostile 
; also for Gen. Clinton, left at New York, to 
hold that base, open up the Hudson, and finally form 
—— with Burgoyne’s army. coming down from 
nada. The admiral took on 18,000 men and 
Gen. Howe in command, and set sail. Assoon as Wash- 
ington ascertained their destination to be the Chesa- 
peake and Philadelphia he hurried forward his little 
army and offered battle. The position was the eastern 
hank of the Brandywine, Chadd's Ford being the centre. 
He de along the creek. Sullivan command 
the right wing; Wayne had Chadd’s Ford; Armstrong 
took the Pennsylvania militia, i ¢., the left; while 
Greene held one division in reserve. The British com- 
mander on Sept. 11, 1777, masked haces: rate front 
phausen’s command. From a fork to his 
rear, Howe sent the rest of his army under Cornwallis 
17 miles around his enemy’s right. The attack on 
ullivan’s right rear was almost a surprise. There was 
desperate fighting ; Sullivan was defeated, but Gen. 
Ena got to him in — to as apes Wayne 
is own against Knyphausen the other o , 
tions forced him to retire with the whole left. Wash 
— suffered a great discomfiture, but by Howe's 
=f he reorganized at Chester. Lafayette, of 
Washington’s staff, served by request with Sullivan 
and was wounded. Congress left Philadelphia that 
night for Lancaster. Washin on the 12th succeeded 
in crossing the Schuylkill to Germantown. Wonderful 
to tell, this defeated army recrossed the Schuylkill Sept. 
14, and again confronted Howe for battle; a fearful 
storm of 24 hours’ duration alone prevented a desperate 
conflict. With ammunition wet, Washington disap- 
og drew off. He crossed the river again at Par- 
"s Ford, but sent back Wayne and Smallwood with 
about 1500 men to strike Howe’s trains. The effort 
brought on the affair of Paoli, Sept. 20, 1777, where 
the over-confident Wayne allowed himself to be sur- 
prised and defeated. owe next, on Sept. 21, 
pushed up the right bank of the Schuylkill. 
ington followed the moyement abreast on the other 
bank to Pott’s Grove. Suddenly, on the night of the 
22d, Howe marched back, crossed_the Ford and 
entered Germantown. This time N foaseae ks was 
wallis 
ion 


out-manceuvred. On the 26th Howe sent 
to Philadelphia, who with much pomp took 
of the capital city. Meanwhile Gen. Washington 
remained in position, drawing in detachments and 
giving his army a much necdat rences eft C 
rgoyne’s Operations.—Gen. Burgoyne ‘an- 
ada the middle of June, 1777, with 10,000 men in- 
ing Indians. @ American Gen. Schuyler, at 
Fort Edward, N. Y., opposed him, and under Schuy- 
ler, Gen. St. Clair with 3.000 men garrisoned Fort 
roga. Burgoyne drawing near seized Mount 
nee and planted completely dominatin 
> aS hg Ee hy Be Be ge 
aiming f _ Edward. _ Burgo: pursued an 
struck his rear division at Hubbardton and routed it 
a large quantity of provisions. Schuyler, 
always wary, d as Burgoyne advanced, obstructing 
his way and defeating his detachments. Burgoyne sent 
St. r with regulars and Indian allies to besiege 
ort Sel rf a e patriot Gen. Herkimer, comin 
with relief for the garrison, was mortally wounded an 


his men repulsed, but Arnold dispersed th 
Indian allies and St. Leger abeadoned bis effort. 


tish shipping at Sag Harbor | Ba 


} 
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Again Burgoyne detached Col. Baum with a few 
hundred men to gather supplies accumulated at Ben- 
nington, Gen. Stark, a New Hampshire brigadier, 
quickly 5 pages his brigade and volunteers 2000 
strong. He gave battle near Bennington Aug. 16. 
um was defeated, as was a reinforcement 
hastening to his support, 1500 in all. Stark’s ef- 
= cost him 50 men, while Baum’s dead alone were 


7. 

Battle of Bemis’ Heights.—Gen. Schuyler had ef- 
fected his purpose. Having depleted his enemy and 
organized against him more than 6000 men, he took 
pate near the mouth of the Mohawk. Just then 

en. Gates, sent by Congress, replaced Schuyler. 
Arnold chose for him a good position at Bemis’ . 
Heights. Kosciusko, the engineer, fortified it and the 
army~took possession. Gates kept command of his 
centre and right near the Hudson River; the left was 

iven to Arnold. Burgoyne still had about 7000 men ; 

e assaulted with the usual three columns. The right 
one under Gen. Frazer sought a ravine on Arnold’s 


ed | left. Gen. Riedesel led a column on the other flank, 


while Burgoyne himself pushed forward the centre. 
Early on Bent. 19, 1777, the battle began, and raged 
for four hours. Gage had effectually stopped his 
enemy’s advance, but yielded the field of battle, re- 
tiring a short distance without disorder. The British 
lost 600, Gates 321. Burgoyne waited for help from 
New York as long as he could, but receiving none he 
began, on Oct. 7, a tentative movement to cover a 
forage train, but so near Gates’ camp that it brought 
on another battle, bag ict not very decisive. The 

triots lost 150, with old among the wounded. 

e British lost between 500.and 600. Gen. Frazer 
was fatally injured. This is usually called the Battle 
of Saratoga. tiring to Saratoga proper, Oct. 17, 

f S$ Retiri 8 Oct. 17 
1777, Burgoyne surrendered after his losses an aggre- 
gate of 5000 men. Gen. Clinton had sought to 
co-operate. He had attacked and captured Forts 
Montgomery and Clinton, and had foraged freely upon 
the country. After Burgoyne’s discomfiture he buried 
Kingston and returned to New York. Ticonderoga 
and other Northern forts were at once abandoned by 
the British. 

Battle of Germantown.—Gen. Washington left 
Pott’s Grove and moved to Skippack Creek, 14 miles 
from Germantown. Gen. Howe had detached from 
this place quite a force to operate against the forts 
below Philadelphia, and another for supplies. Taking 
advantage of this, Washington decided to attack the 
remainder. A sharp engagement took place Oct. 4, 
but Howe, reinforced ty Cornwall, repulsed the 

A heavy fog con a well-planned effort, 
causing the loss of 1000 men. The British suffered a 
a? of about half that nuniber. Forts Mercer 
and Mifflin, on the Delaware, held by the patriots, 
were an annoyance to British transports. They were 
both attacked the same day, Oct. 22, 1777. Fort 
Mercer, on east bank, was assailed by 2000 men, 
Count Donop commanding, and Fort Mifflin, on an 
island, by the British vessels. Donop was mortally 
wounded, 500 soldiers disabled, and British ships dis- 
mantled. Another combined attempt began Nov. 10, 
using shore battery and war ships for five days. | The 
garrison, driven out, fled to Fort Mercer, which itself 
was abandoned on approach of greatly increased British 
forces. Col. Samuel Smith led the heroic defence of 
Mifflin, Maj. Thayer replacing him when disabled by 
wounds. Col. Christopher Green, with 400 men, 
aided by Col. Hazelwood with two or three galleys, 
conducted the defence of Mercer. : 

Washington kept his army at Perkiomen Creek up 
to Oct. 30, when, reinforced by Varnum’s Rhode 
Island brigade and perhaps 1000 besides, he again 
decided to give battle, advancing to White Marsh. 
Howe brought his army from Philadelphia to meet 
him, and after skirmishing for position from Nov. 5 to 
8, made a precipitate retreat to Philadelphia. Soon 
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Washington's small army moved to Valley Forge for 
winter quarters. 

Valley Forge bas its own terrible history of priva- 
tions and suffering, many officers leaving the service 
for want of pay. ‘The patient commander held the 
remnant together in spite of rival malice. On the 
whole the patriot cause had gained during 1777. 
British sentiment was changing; the French acknowl- 

the new government, and was sending naval 
help under Admiral d’Estaing. Gen. Howe resi 
aad Sir Henry Clinton took the chief command. 


‘ourth Campaign, 1778. 

The British administration for a time seemed to 
weaken. During the spring and part of the summer 
Clinton planned apne 4 to hold what he had. Foraging 
detachments from each army had bloody encounters at 

uintin’s Bridge, Hancock's Bridge, N. J., and at 

ked-Billet, Pa. Hearing of the movement of the 
French fleet, the British ministry feared that Clinton 
and his fleet might be shut in on the Delaware; so 
under instructions, Clinton evacuated Philadelphia and 
returned to New York. This movement began June 
18. Washington marched directly to intercept the 
British en route. He came so near to Clinton at Mon- 
mouth, N. J., that Clinton was forced to fight. Gen. 
Charles Lee, holding the advance and being already 
suspected of disaffection, ordered a retreat_contrary to 
Washington’s instructions.. Being on hand, Washing- 
ton prevented a disaster, but reprimanded Lee severely, 
who after that behaved well during the battle, and sub- 
sequently demanded redress. _ It resulted in his court- 
martial and dismissal. The battle of Monmouth was 
not decisive ; but Clinton marched off before dawn the 
next day. Tn this retreat Clinton's total loss was 1500 
men, and Washington’s not to exceed 200. e 
former, on arrival at Sandy Hook, found Admiral 
Howe already there, and on July 3 he crossed his 
command in safety to Staten Island. Washington, on 
account of the great heat, halted for some time at 
Paramus, N. J. He then pushed up the Hudson and 
crossed, encamping again at White Plains: thus at 
will could he make junction with troops in the 
Highlands, support a projected eastern movement, 
or turn southward should Clinton’s hostile plans so 


uire. 
"Whe Rhode Island Operation. —Admiral a’ Estaing 
at last arrived, but too late for co-operative moves on 
Philadelphia. Washington planned others against 
Gen. Pigot’s command, then holding the island of 
Rhode Island and Newport. He was ng a for- 
tified depét with eight or nine regiments and a naval 
squadron. Four or five Continen get ganere 
at Providence were soon reinforced by the brigades of 
Varnum and Glover. Gen. Sullivan was sent thither 
to command them. At Washington's solicitation 
Soacene bi Sandy Hook and went to Sullivan's aid. 
He and the general d upon a combined assault of 
an island. Sullivan's militia not “coming to time,” 
he asked of d’Estaing a postponement; after which, 
hearing that the island was vacated, he pushed over 
and took possession without consulting the admiral. 
D’Estaing was greatly offended, and instead of landing 
men as per agreement he dropped down where he 
could meet Lord Howe’s fleet, reported to tae 
from New York. A heavy storm forced both squad- 
rons to sea and badly disabled them. Instead of re- 
turning after the storm, d’Estaing put into Boston for 
repairs. Gen. Sullivan was left to attempt alone what 
it plainly required a fleet to aid in doing. A battle at 
uaker Hill was the result, in which Sullivan had the 


vantage: but hearing of Sir Henry Clinton’s a 
roach by shipping with #93 reinforcements, he 
astened over the mainland and made good his retreat. 


The hard feelings that grew out of this affair caused 
great distress to Washington and Lafayette, and for 
a med injured the American cause. 

sect. 


rey, a British officer, became as notorious as! lated, Se 
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did the T ays meenenns Sepeemaes 
pe peeping nrg: pan i te 


N.J.; 
bly those massacres by Tories and 
combined, at Oherry Valley, Wi Y.cand et WT roma, 


Pe, Se July, 1778, pce alla ge og baci 
uc earfal ou ov’ intent 
reacted against the British. 
Fifth Campaign, 1779. 
Savannah.—Gen. Clinton 


— to su 
Genres and the Carolinas. Tories in siabonan 
assembled in East Florida, Gen. Prevost commanding, 
and made predatory excursions into ia, keeping 
the country in alarm. To meet. this, 
Howe, Continental commander, with 500 men, moved 
over from Charleston to Savannah. He was soon 
joined by abundant volunteers and militia. An expe- 
ition toward Florida was organized and its execution 
was hopefully commenced, when it was broken up by 
the Governor of Georgia and other officers refusing to 
recognize Gen. Robert Howe’s Continental’ commis- 
sion. Hearing of this dissension Clinton dispatched 
Lieut.-Col. Campbell with 3500 soldiers and a naval 
accompaniment. Gen. Prevost was at the same time 
marching against Savannah from the south. Campbell 
arrived and on Dee. 29, 1778, gave battle. Robert 
Howe, receiving some accessions from rgia and 
vicinity, made resistance ; but the battle was of short 
duration. Howe escaped with a part of his command. 
The remainder were killed or taken prisoners, or per- 
ished in the pg Sunbury and Augusta were next 
taken, and soon Gen. Prevost held in subjection the 
whole of Georgia. He made one effort to make a 
permanent lodgment in South Carolina, but Gen. Lin- 
coln, through Col. Moultrie using local militia at the 
battle of Beaufort, Feb. 3, 1779, thoroughly defeated 
him. The patriots under Gol. Pickens, but 300 strong, 
had another success at Kettle Creek on Feb, 14, 
ae Col. Boyd, who, with 700 men, was ravagin 
the neighborhood. Gen. Lincoln, thus petite: f 
sent Gen, Ashe to recover Augusta, but Prevost sur- 
prised him at Briar Creek and nearly Sara his 
command. Again Lincoln with 800 patriots, June 20, 
1779, tried his fortune at Stono Ferry, where Maitland 
with a force of 1200 men was threatening Charleston. 
Lincoln was repulsed with considerable loss. 

Admiral d’ Hastain , returning from the West Indies 
with his fleet, joined Lincoln in an attempt to recover 
Savannah. After the failure of the assault, Oct. 9, 
1779, d’Estaing left for France. 

In December of 1778 Washington's army was occu- 
pying winter quarters. Gen. Putnam commanded a 
portion at Danbury, Conn. ; Gen. McDougal detach- 
ments and forts in the Highlands, and a small army 
with head-quarters at Middlebrook, N. J. Early in 
1779 Sir Henry Clinton undertook but little, except 
the sending from his own Vieni Deoeey and forag- 
ing expeditions ; and therefore Washington continued 
mainly on the defensive. In July 
Wayne to recapture Stony Point, then garrisoned by 
600 soldiers under Lieut.-Col. Johnson. Wayne at- 
tacked at midnight, his followers rushing in two 
columns from a sides bs ig firing a shot till 
in ion. ayne secu e entire 
with a loss of but 98 men. It was Goucamioaiel “eee 
Sete dace acy Lab maa 

n . 19 jor surp us 
Hook, seer New York, and captured 150 of the gr 
rison. Gen. Sullivan, during the same month, had 
extraordinary success in almost annihilating a force of 
Tories and Indians who were led by the fierce Gen. 
Brant in ** the battle of Chemung.” 

The incipient patriot navy did something. Paul 
Jones gained historic renown, commanding a few 
American and French vessels, by boldly attacking two 
British frigates on the English coast. Both capitu- 

ptember 23, at 10 P. au. ee 


however, he sent 
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Sixth Campaign, 1780. | 

Thus far Sir Henry Clinton had almost undisputed | 
success in the South. He naturally began operations 
there for 1780. With a good naval force, under Com. 
Arbuthnot, escorting 7500 troops of the line, Clinton 
appeared before Charleston about April 1 and com- 
menced a siege. Gen. Lincoln, with some 600 pa- 
triots, made a prolonged defence. Col. Huger cov- 
ered his communications at Monk’s Corner with about 
300 more. ‘he terrible Gen. Tarleton, with 800 men 
fell upon this guard April 14, dispersed it, and so held 
Linco’ rear. At last, May 12, 1780, the gallant but 
unfortunate Lincoln surrendered his entire army. 

Sir Henry followed up his victory by expeditions 
into the interior. Fort 96 was captured. Tarleton 
surprised Col. Buford’s 300 Virginians at Waxhaw 

‘massacred or maimed every man.’’ Now be- 
lieving South Carolina subjugated, Clinton, leaving 
Cornwallis to replace him, returned to New York. 
The patriots Sumter and Marion were not yet con- 
operat. Es Aes suddenly gather their clans and 

uds of would seem to burst from a clear sky. 
Bosty Monet was garrisoned by about 500 New Y ork 
and South Carolina Tory volunteers, commanded by 
Lieut.-Col, Turnbull. Sumter, with 600 patriots, as- 
saulted the works with impetuosity several times, but 
could not carry them; yet a little later, at Hanging 
Rock, he was victorious over Col. Brown and a similar 
i Lord Cornwallis had come out as far as 


ce bisg Fa e, i 2200 Beye et oe Gates, ae 
lacing Lincoln, e) fect 
Pe Ce rnanlte had both dat pov lyre a 


determined to attack at day- 
Hight, August 16, and each a night a 

y met about 2.30 A. M., skirmishing till dawn and 
then engaged. Gates was completely out-generalled 
and his army almost destroyed. Sumter, two days 


rised Tarleton, and of his 700 fol- 
lowers pac age erg death ~ 


capture. 
i One of the most 
Major Patrick Fer- 
Floontain N. Gr 900 soldiers The patote’ of Vis 
ountal ~c. ers. e ots of Vir- 
ginia tad North Carolina had ran together, ho ping to 
assist Gen. Gates; 1100 under Uols. William Camp- 
bell, Cleveland, and Williams had asked for a general 
officer, but Col. Campbell had charge till his arrival. 
On the morning of October 7 they rushed upon Fer- 
gous position, slew him, and completely routed his 
ree, 


Seventh Campaign, 1781. 

Gen. Greene's Operations in the Carolinas. —Early 
in January, 1781, Gen. Greene, who relieved Gen. 
Gates of his command, arrived on the borders of 
North Carolina, He at once reorganized ; the patriots 
flocked to his standard, and he began to control the 
partisan leaders. He first sent a hment of 900 
under Gen. Morgan into South Carolina to check 
depredations. The ubiquitous Tarleton overtook him 
at seed gage and the engagement was a sharp one, but 
resulted in a thorough victory for Morgan and a 
to Tarleton of over 800 men. To get clear of Corn- 

’ pursuit, Morgan retreated till he had joined 
Gen. Greene in North Carolina. The celerity of 
Greene and heavy storms coming in quick succession 
kept Cornwallis at bay till the patriot army was suffi- 
ciently reinforced to risk a e. 

At Guilford Court-House Gen. Greene took position 
with about 4000 men. Cornwallis made an attack 
March 15, and finally, after a close contest, dislodged 
and defe the patriots ; a he suffered so a 
loss himself and was so from his base, that he 

nto retreat on the 18th, and_bore away towards 
mington, N. O., leaving Lord Rawdon to command 
what he left behind in South Carolina, field-force of 

0 5 ing advantage of the division o 


, pe -poehes se ion of 
Camden, S.C. On April 25 another battle, almost 
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a surprise to Greene, occurred at Hobkirk Hill. It 
was only a partial engagement, at the end of which 
Greene was compelled to retreat. ‘lhere was but one 
more important engagement in South Carolina, and 
that was the well-known battle of Eutaw Springs, 
where Gen. Greene brought to bear 2000 patriots 

inst 2800 British, mostly regulars, under Lieut.- 

1, Stewart. This time Gen. Greene gained a signal 
victory. His own losses were pesip but he inflicted a 
greater, and caused Stewart's rapid flight to Charleston. 

Siege of Yorktown.—Arnold, after his attempt to 
betray and surrender West Point, had fled to the 
British and been made a brigadier-general in the 
English army. Before his desperate raid into Con- 
necticut he was sent in charge of a predatory expedi- 
tion up the Peninsula as far as Richmond, Va. An- 
other British general, Phillips, was also moving to 
subjugate the belligerent Virginians. To form junc- 
tion with these forces and keep open their communi- 
cations with the sea, Lord Cornwallis marched from 
Wilmington into the lower counties of the State. 
Washington, knowing of the troubles there, had sent 
Gen. Lafayette with a small army to watch the raiders 
and do that he could to hinderthem. Early in 
May the French minister brought the welcome infor- 
mation that another French fleet, under the command 
of the Count de Grasse, bringing rc oe | 
would soon arrive. A little later, Washington an 
the Count de Rochambeau, the field commander, met 
at Wethersfield and arranged for an allied and com- 
bined movement against the city of New York. But 
learning that de Grasse could not stay long, and that 


he was going directly to the Chesapeake, Washington 
at once changed his — resolving and arranging to 
move against Cornwallis in Virginia. 


He executed this movement with wonderful caution : 
ae Sir Henry Clinton deceived as to his intentions 
till all his divisions except Gen. Heath’s, which was 
left to threaten New York, were well across the Dela- 
ware and the French fleet between Yorktown and the 
sea blocking the way. Lord Cornwallis was already at 
Yorktown with his main body, where, in view of the 
threatening dangers, he was thoroughly fortifying 
both banks of the York River. 

Washington speedily assembled his army at Williams- 
burg, and on Sept. 28, 1781, marched it to Yorktown 
and distributed his troops for a sie The American 
forces, resting on the river below the town, deployed 
so as to occupy the right, the French so as to hold the 
left, the two meeting at a central morass. On the 
east, or Gloucester, side of the river, Sieur de Choisey, 
with a detachment, completed the land investment. 
Cornwallis had in the aggregate, besides his flee 
7500 men. Washington, beyond his naval help, hi 

, including the French contingent, about 
16,000. Sir Henry Clinton first endeavored to turn 
Washington back by diversions. He sent Arnold, re- 
called from Virginia, to lead a cruel expedition against 
New London, Conn. This failing, he encouraged 
Cornwallis with the hope of relief by raising the 
blockade and introducing troops and supplies. But at 
last, after a closer investment was effected and the im- 
possibility of succor became evident, the proud Corn- 
wallis, on Oct. 19, 1781, surrendered Yorktown and 
his entire army to Gen. Washington, and his shipping, 
with all the seamen, to the Count de Grasse. ®. 

Though the British held New York and other cities 
already in their possession till the establishment of 

ace, this surrender substantially closed the war. 
Ne otiations were soon begun, a truce entered into, 
and a preliminary treaty effected and signed the 30th 
of November, 1782. e permanent treaty, with full 
specifications, was completed and signed at Paris, 

rance, Sept. 3, 1783. (0. 0. H.) 

REYBAUD, Marre Rocu Louis (1799-1879), 
French author, was born at Marseilles, Aug. 15, 1799. 
His father being a merchant destined him also for 
trade, and the son made several voyages to the Indies. 
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In his thirtieth year, however, he removed to Paris 
and began to contribute to the liberal journals. His 
satiric pen attacked the reign of the bourgevis under 
Louis Philippe. He was also director of the publica- 
tion of the Histoire Scientifique et Militaire de 0 Ex- 
dition Frangaise_en e (10 vols. besides atlas, 
$n30-36 , a work which Napoleon’ I. had caused to be 
pre at enormous expense. Reybaud also edited 
the travels of Dumont d’Urville and d’Orbigny. In 
another direction he achieved success by his Htudes sur 
les Réformateurs ou Socialistes Modernes (2 vols. , 1840- 
43), which obtained from the French Academy the 
Montyon prize. It discussed freely but fairly the 
socialistic schemes of St. Simon, Fourier, Robert Owen 
e author expressed 


and Cabet ; but in later years thi 
regret that he had not severely denounced “those 
destroyers of every social principle.’’ In 1850, in con- 


sequence of this able work, Reybaud was elected to the 
ans ta de Moral res onsen Seen Baer o 
work in alighter vein long retained its popularity. This 
was Jéréme Paturot a la Recherche e une Praition 
Sociale (1843), in which the manners of French society 
were held up to ridicule. A later volume of the same 
kind and partly the same name, but having reference 
to the Republic of 1848, did not meet the same suc- 
cess. Still Reybaud continued to work this vein for 
ten or twelve years. Reybaud had been a Liberal, but 
the revolution of 1848 made him a Conservative. In 
1846 he had been elected to the Chamber of Deputies 
as the representative of Marseilles. He supported 
Louis Napoleon as president but refused to join in the 
coup d'état of 1851. In later years he contributed to 
various reviews and encyclopzedias on industrial, econ- 
omic, commercial, and marine topics. Among his 
works were L’ Industrie en Europe (1856); Econo- 
mistes Modernes (1862) ; Macurs et Portraits du Temps 
(1864). Pres. Thiers in 1872 again called him into 
public service for a brief period. Reybaud died Oct. 


28, 1879. 
REYNOLDS, Jonny (1789-1865), governor of 
Tilinois, was born in Montgomery co., Pa. Feb. 26, 
1789, of Irish ae, Wee during his childhood re- 
moved to Kaskaskia, In 1812 he joined a company 
of scouts in the campaigns against the Indians. Set- 
tling at Cahokia, Dl., he became a lawyer, and in 1818 
was made a justice of the Supreme Court of the State, 
then just admitted to the Union. 
the Legislature in 1826 and served till 1830. During 
the Black Hawk war, in 1832, he had command of a 
volunteer company. He afterwards edited a daily 
paper at Belleville, served in in the Legislature 
1846-48, and was ker of the house 1852-54. He 
died at Belleville, ay 8, 1865. He was a Democrat 
_ of strong opinions and strict integrity. He published 
a Pioneer History of Tinois ast and a bulky volume 
called My Infe and Times. (1855). This work, 
ae ad but little sale, and nearly every copy was 
estroyed in the great fire at Chicago in 1871, but its 
importance as a record of facts being reco, ized by the 
Paes Historical Society, an improved edition was 
issued in 1883. 

REYNOLDS, Joun Fuuron (1820-1863), general, 
was born at Lancaster, Pa., Sept. 20, 1820. e gradu- 
ated at West Point in 1841 and entered the artillery. 
At the outbreak of the Mexican war he joined Gen. 
Taylor's army, and was distinguished at Monterey and 
Buena Vista, ora the brevets of captain and 
major. He afterwards served on the frontier until 
1860, when he was appointed commandant of cadets 
at West Point. In May, 1861, he was made lieutenant- 
colonel of infantry, and in August brigadier-general 
of volunteers. He took command of a Geigule of the 
Pennsylvania reserve corps, and led them in McClel- 
lan’s Penin campaign in 1862 until he was taken 
prisoner at Glendale, June 30. He was exchan in 
August, and commanded a division in Gen. Pope's 
campaign in Northern Virginia. When Lee invaded 
Maryland, Gov. Curtin, of 


| ability as 


He was elected to| A 


ennsylvania, selected Gen.1 0 years of age ‘‘ in any map 
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Reynolds to command the militia called out for defence 
of that State. He was soon after promoted major- 
general of volunteers, and the First corps of the 
of the Potomac was to his command. He 
pcr ha games ef teh thn 0 
lorsville his corps was held in reserve 
ested to be sent to the front. When Lee invaded 


u 
Pennaylvania in 1868, Reynolds, with the left wing of 
Meade’s army, was hastening to overtake him. - 
at Gett 


countering the van of the Confederate army 
burg on duly 1, he had already selected the ground 
the inpeading battle, when at the opening of the fight 
he was killed by a rifle-shot, while cheering on his men. 
He was his soldiers and distinguished for 

a A monument to his memory, 
designed by J. Q. A. Ward, is erected at Gettysburg 
a bronze equestrian statue of him by Rogers stands in 
Philadelphia in front of the city hall. 

RHETT, Roserr BARNWELL (1800-1876), a noted 
secessionist, was born at Beaufort, 8. C., Dec. 24, 1800. 
He was the son of James Smith, but in 1837 assumed 
the name Rhett from an ancestor. He was li 
educated and became a lawyer. In 1826 he was e 
to the State , and in 1832 was made attorney- 
general. Throughout the nullification movement he 
was an advocate of the extreme view of States’ rights. 
In 1838 he was elected to Con, there main- 
tained the same extreme position on every question 
affecting the South. After twelve years in the lower 
house he was sent to the Senate in 1850, where he 
openly advised a dissolution of the Union. When 
these views were disapproved by the pres he re- 
signed from the Senate, but continued to urge the 
political doctrines of Calhoun in the Charleston Mer- 
cury, of which he was proprietor. In 1860 he took a 
prominent part in the State convention which 
the ordinance of secession. 1 
Montgomery, Ala., he was chairman of the committee 
which reported the Constitution of the Confederate 
States, Fe was also a member of the Confederate 


beloved 


Con and at the close of the war retired from 
ublic life. He died in St. James Parish, La., 
ept. 14, 1876. 


RHODE TAN? a soles of ae, United 
tates, 1t 18 also the most densely u- 
See Vol. XX. lated, and in the value per capita of its 
textile fabrics it every other. 
In inhabitants to the square mile oe 
four countries of the world, viz., Belgium, Britis 
India, the Netherlands, and Great Britain, including 
Treland, exceed it. 
Population.—In the last census, taken in 1885, the 
; population of the State was 
304,284, an increase from 
1880 of 27,888. The in- 
crease since 1885, judging 
by the best information that 
=) can be obtained, has been at 
|} a more rapid ratio. There 
has been a marked increase 
in the immigration of French 
Canadians, Swedes, and Ital. 


lans, 
i Education and IMiteracy. 

—In 1887 the Legislature of the State enacted a law 
requiring, under a penalty not to exceed twenty dollars, 
that every person having under his control a child be- 
tween the age of 7 and 15 shall annually cause such child 
to attend for at least 12 weeks, 6 at least of which shall 
be consecutive, some public day-school in the town or 
city where such child resides. To make this law effec- 
tive, the same statute requires each town or city to ap- 
point a special constable or truant officer who see 
that the law is complied with ; it also requires each 
town and city to provide a suitable place for the con- 
finement, discipline, and instruction of truants. The 
same statute forbids the employment of any child under 
uring, mechanical, or 
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mercantile establishment, or by any telegraph or tele- 
phone ope a while the public schools are in ses- 
sion, and forbids that any child between 10 and 15 years 
of age shall be ‘‘so employed,” except during the va- 
cations of the schools, or under certain conditions 
which are minutely specified. Truant officers are also 
authorized to visit establishments where children are 
employed, and all owners, Lp os pomp or over- 
seers of such establishments keep on file certifi- 
cates duly authenticated and minutely Se anes that 
said children have complied with the educational law. 
In spite, however, of these and all other provisions for 
the enforcement of the law, alien parents with children 
born before coming to the State are constantly violating 
it, through false statements pag ee children’s 
ages. iteracy (meaning thereby inability to read and 
write) in the State, in 1880, was in the ratio of 11.2 to 
100 of the whole population ; in 1885 the percentage 
was 10.7. Under the operation of the compulsory law 
om aes and believed it will soon be still further re- 


Cities.—The State now contains four incorporated 
ae ee, Wee population of between 
16,000 and 17,000, having in 1888 been added to Prov- 
idence, Newport, and Pawtucket. 

Amendments to the Constitution —Several of these 
have been made since 1885. According to a provision 
of the constitution itself, no amendment to it can be 
made which has not first been approved by a majority 
of the whole General Assembly (consisting of a House 
of Representatives and a Senate), and being submitted 
toa popes vote shall have been acce by three- 
fifths of all the voters of the State. e first of the 
amendments referredto was madein 1886, prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors to be used 
asa beve In the May session of the same year 
the pasenibiy (which holds two sessions a year, 
the first in May, at Newport ; the second beginning in 
January, at Providence), passed a series of enact- 
ments for the enforcement of prohibition. Some of 
the enactments, and especially some of the officials ap- 
pointed to carry the enactments into execution, gave 
great offence to large numbers of citizens of both 

itical parties. The enactments and appointments 

nown as the ‘* May deal”’ resulted at the next State 
election in a complete overthrow of the Republican 
party, under whose administration the ‘‘deal’’ took 
ao The practical result was, that the*prohibitory 

w became a dead letter, and intoxicating liquors were 
for sale openly and anywhere. During the present 
year, 1889, the Republicans are san in power, and 
the office of attorney-general is filled by an officer who 
pe offenders against the law with a vigor 

determination that bids fair to secure for it some 
show of res 

At the May session of the Legislature in 1888 an 
amendment was submitted to the people extending the 
suffrage to all soldiers and sailors of foreign birth from 
Rhode Island who served in the army or navy of the 


United States during the late civil war, and, receiving | 
the requisite three-fifths of all the votes cast, it became | 


a part of the Constitution. 
A proposed amendment in 1887, extending the suf- 
ae to women, was submitted to the electors, but 
ch receive the required three-fifths of the votes 
po 
At the January, 1888, session of the General Assem- 
bly an amendment was approved and submitted to the 
electors, extending the —— to every male citizen 
of the United States who had for two years been a resi- 
dent of the State and for six months a resident in the 
town or city in which he may offer to vote, and who 
uly registered ; provided, however, that he 
shall not be allowed to vote in the election of the city 
council of any city, or for the imposition of any tax 
or for the expenditure of any money, unless he shall 
during the immediately p ing year have paid a tax 
on property at a valuation of not less than 


$134. The assessors of each town or city shall impose 
on each registered voter a tax of one dollar, ‘or such 
sum as with his other taxes shall amount to one dol- 
lar,’’ and said tax shall be paid into the public treasury 
for the support of public schools, the General Assembly, 
however, retaining to itself the right to prescribe by 
law for the remission of this tax under given condi- 
tions. This amendment received the required three- 
— vote at the general State elections in April, 
888. 

Industrial Progress.—No satisfactory information on 
this point is at present obtainable. The discrepancies 
between the State census of 1880 and that of 1885 are 
so great and of such kind as to show that neither one 
of them can be relied on for exact information. For 
example, in 1880 the capital invested in cotton manu- 
facture was said to be $29,260,734, and in 1885 it was 
$21,154,255, whereas it is well known that there has 
been a large increase in the capital so invested. In 
woollen manufactures the capital invested was re- 
ported in 1880 as $13,016,116, and in 1885 as $8,568,- 
450, whereas there are reasons for believing that 
there could have been only a fractional difference, if 
any, in the two periods. In 1880 the total value of 
the products of the State was put at $108,714,671, and 
in 1885 at $104,269,773; the product to each person 
being in the first $393.14, and in the second $342.67. 
And so on throughout the two censuses. The only 
explanation given of these differences is, that in 1880 
the estimates of value were made by the census-takers, 
and in 1885 the estimates given were those of the 
manufacturers themselves. It is the estimate of ye 
judges that the annual increase in the value of the 
products for the past few years has not been less than 
five per cent. and probably has been more. (£. G. BR.) 

R ODODENDRON, a genus of shrubs or small 
ss cg est legtioe HA beath family, 
which, including the Azaleas, comprises 
Re Be) 541 the handsomest and most showy flow- 

"ering shrubs of both hemispheres. The 
species of the genus are widely distributed, America 
possessing several, the blossoms of some of which are 
unsurpassed for beauty among our wild flowers. These 
are locally known as Rosebay trees, but more generally 
by their scientific title of Rhododendron (Greek, rho- 

2, rose; dendron, tree ; from the rose-colored flowers 
of many plants of the genus). 2. maximum, the 
common American species, is an arborescent plant, 
bearin e-red, funnel-shaped, wide-mouthed flowers 
in um te corymbs, studded with green, yellow, or 
purple protuberances, the leaves of elongated oval 


See Vol. XX. 


Rhododendron, 
form, smooth, and of thick coriaceous texture, their 


length being 5 or 6 ins. The plant varies from 
about 10 ft. to 20 or 25 ft. in extreme height, and 4 or 
5 ins. diameter. It is an evergreen, renewing its 
leaves every 3 or 4 years, and flowering from June to _ 
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August. The flo though ordinarily rose-colored, 
are sometimes pure white, and always occur at the ex- 
tremities of the branches in beautiful groups which 
derive an added charm from the luxuriant foliage 
which surrounds them. The seeds are exceedingly 
minute, and are contained in capsules which open in 
autumn for their escape. This species occurs sparingly 
from Long Island northward along the Hudson to the 
Highlands, but is rarely found as far north as Massa- 
chusetts. It is very common in the mountain districts 
of the Middle and Southern States, particularly those 
of Georgia and the Carolinas, and is found almost ex- 
clusively on the borders of streams, growing so abun- 
dantly on the sides of the mountain torrents of the Al- 
leghenies as sometimes to form impenetrable thickets. 
It prefers deeply shaded situations, near cool waters, 
where the atmosphere is full of moisture. The w 
is hard, compact, and fine-grained, but too small to be 
of much use in the arts, and the almost entire use of 
the gg eayctan is _ an ornamental plant. i” 
variety of the species, R. m. purpureum, the purple- 
flowered rosebay tree, a native of Virginia and the 
Carolinas, bears large purple flowers, and grows to a 
height of 25 ft., with a stem occasionally as much as 
18 ins. diameter. 

A second important American species, R. Cataw- 
biense, is a shrub from 3 to 6 ft. high, its flowers broadly 


bell-shaped, and of lilac-purple hue. It is found on 
the higher Alleghenies from Virginia to Georgi 
species of less importance may be named PR. i- 


cum, the Lapland Rhododendron, a dwarf species be- 
longing to the Arctic flora of both continents; 2. 
punctatum, a small species with rose-colored flowers, 
on te? meifonn of Lye yee and southward : 
an iflorum, a y Mountain species, wit! 

drooping, cream-colored flowers. R. Californicum is 
a plant of moderate size with very showy rose-colored 


wers. 

The Rhododendrons have for many years been cul- 
tivated as garden flowers, particularly in England and 
Europe, very many Deny beautiful varieties having 
been produced. No other shrubs equal them for 
beauty of form and foliage and profusion and variety 
of flowers, while they are very manageable and not 
ay injured. Their cultivation in this country is 
rapidly on the increase, the principal incentive to. it 
having been a magnificent English display made at the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition. 2. Ponticum, an 
Asiatic species, is the basis of most of the cultivated 
varieties, but it and other delicate Hastern La 


have been largely hybridized with the hardy R. 
biense, tly to their improvement in beauty and 
vigor. m this hybridization has arisen most of the 


fine ornamental forms now so extensively cultivated. 
R. Mazimum has proved less adapted to the produc- 
tion of useful hybrids. 

The leaves of some species of Rhododendron are 
said to be poisonous to yet they have been used 
in moderate doses as remedies for rheumatism. This 
poisonous quality is said to pertain to the nectar of 
the flowers of 2. Ponticum. In India the natives 
eat the flowers of R. arboreum, and the English pre- 
pare a conserve from them. The leaves of 2. campan- 
ulatum are powdered and used as snuff by the natives. 
Some American Indians are said to employ the dust 
which adheres to the petioles of Kalmias and Rhodo- 
dendrons for a similar purpose. Y. M.) 
The root and leaf stalk of several 


RHUBARB. Th oo 3 ‘ 
8 es of the genus um, order 
See Pa =. lygonacece, the root being used as a 
ee Rep.) valuable medicine, and the leaf stalk 


as an article of food. All the species 
of Rheum have purgative and astringent properties, 
this being particularly the case with the roots. It is 
not certain which species yield the commercial 
rhubarb, as they grow in regions of Thibet or Western 
China which have not been explored by naturalists. 


It has been known as a drug from a remote period, 
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being long brought to the ports of the Lace tat 
thence shipped, whence the name of Turkish Rhu- 
barb was given to the best qualities. Itisnow shipped 
directly from China. Rhubarb has a iar smell 
and a disagreeable, bitter, astringent taste. In small 
doses it acts as a stomach-bitter, but in ones as 
an active purgative. Numerous pharmaceutical prepa- 
"Geveral: species, indliding U2) Jthagssnsiianss uit 
Vv species, uding Jt. ticum, 
Tartarium, R. undulatum, and others, all of Asiatic 
origin, are now y cultivated for culinary purposes, 
their acidulous leaf stalks and unexpanded flower mass 
being largely used under the common name of Pie 
Plant. These stalks are from 1 to 3 ft. long and 2 to 3 
ins. in diameter in their widest part, of a pale-green color 
often, tinged with and are very succulent, with a 
leasantly acid taste. They are as a substitute for 
ruit in pies, tarts, ete., while the expressed jui 
forms a palatable wine. Rhubarb has Baost Sond ter 
this purpose only since 1800. It is now largely raised 
by market eners, the annual crop being very con- 
siderable. | It succeeds best in deep and somewhat re- 
tentive soil, the richer its condition and the deeper 
worked the better. It may be propagated by seeds 
or by division of the roots, the latter being the usual 
method. It is not usually plucked till the third year, 
but a plantation not too greatly cut will bear from ten 
to fifteen years, It lends itself well to the forcing 
rocess, and this is practised extensively by gardeners 
or vis soppy of e market. (c. M. 
RIBBECK, Jowann Kart Orro, a German phi- 
petra was porn, July a epi Me Erfurt. He was 
uca' at in, an nn joying at 
the last the instruction of F. W. Ritschi, with whoa 
he held a life-long intimacy. In 1852 he ‘visited 
Italy and was afte engaged in teaching at Berlin 
and Elberfeld. In 1856 he was made professor extra- 
ordinary in the University of Berne, and in 1859 was 
advanced to a full professorship, with the direction of 
a philological seminary which he had himself founded. 
In 1862 he was made oe in. the University at 
Kiel, in 1872 at Heidelberg, and in 1877 succeeded 
Ritschl at Leipsic. Ribbeck’s chief works are 
Scenicee Romanorum poesis Fragmenta (2 vols., 1852- 
53); Die Rimische Tragidieim Zeitalter des Republik 
1875) ; his critical edition of Virgil with its A ix 
5 vols., 1859-68), his labors on Juvenal and Horace. 
e also published a memoir of his friend Ritschl (2 


vols, aie 

RICASO , Baron Berrrno (1809-1880), an Ital- 
ian statesman, was born at Fidrence, Mare 1809. 
In March, 1847, with some companions he ad 
two memorials to the Tuscan government demand- 
ing a constitution and a free press. During the 
revolution following, Ricasoli established La Y 
He was then chosen gonfaloniere or mayor of Flor- 
ence, and in the next year entered the Par- 
liament. After the battle of Novara he favored 
the recall of the Grand Duke in the hope of effectual 
resistance to the Austrian domination. But he was 
disappointed, and soon abandoning political activity 
he devoted his energy to the improvement of a newl. 
purchased estate in the Maremna. He was indnoed 
some years later to place himself at the head of the 
National party, and was the chief founder of the 
Biblioteca civile dell Italiano. In 1859 the Grand 
Duke fled and Riecasoli, who was minister of the in- 
terior in the Pte government, contributed es- 
sentially to effect the union with Sardinia, which was 
formally declared March 22, 1860. He was then ap- 
pointed governor-general of ny and was also 
elécted to the enl inian Parliament and to 
the first Italian Parli ~ which met in February, 
1861. After the death of Cavour in June he form 
a new ministry, taking for himself the department of 
foreign affairs. Though he was faithful to Cavour’s 
policy he could not command his followers and in 

arch, 1862, he retired. He was still the representa- 
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tive of Florence in the Parliament, and in 1866 he 
was in premier and minister of the interior, 
though only for ten months. He died in his castle 
Brolio near Sienna, Oct. 23, 1880. 

RICE is the common name of Oryza sativa, a 
plant of the order Graminacee or 
grasses, the seed of which is more 
widely used as an article of nutriment 
than that of any othercereal. The plant 
has been known and cultivated for ages, particularly 
in Eastern Its generic title, Oryza, used by 
Theophrastus, and the Arabic aruz are not far 
from the modern nih ge riz, reis, or rice. The 
rice plant is an ann with a stem from one to 
six feet high, its leaves lanceolate, and flowers borne 
in a terminal panicle. In Asia two distinct species of 

are cultivated, the lowland and the upland 
rice, of which the latter rots if inundated and perishes 
in sea water. The lowland rice, which is the species 
cultivated throughout the world, bears more extensive 
inundation than almost any other food plant, though it 
can be grown without inundation, and is the basis of 
both the lowland and upland rice of the United States. 
The rice plant furnishes more food to mankind than 
any other grain, as it constitutes the principal food 
supply of the teeming millions of India and China, 
whi largely used in other parts of the world. It is 
the grain of the intertropical regi 
the temperate and oats and rye of the more northerly 
latitudes. It is — in immense quantities in 
most countries of Eastern Asia, in some of the south- 
ern countries of Europe, in parts of the West Indies, 
Central America, and the United States, and supplies 
perhaps one-third of the human race with its main 
article of food. Fifty or more varieties of the plant 
are cultivated in different countries, the principal dif- 
ferences being in the size, shape, and color of the 
in, but these practically resolve themselves into 
wland or aquatic rice and upland or mountain rice. 
the extent and methods of the cultivation 
of rice in Japon, China, and India, see U. 8S. Consu- 
lar Reports, No. 96, A’ 


1888. 

As an article of nutriment rice falls below wheat, 
a less then half the amount of the gluten. It 
has one-fourth more starch, however, and this, with its 
cheapness and large yield, renders it a preferable basis 
for starch manufacture. ‘ 

The culture of rice in the United States began in 
1694, in which year a vessel from Mad , Which 
put into Ch n in distress, had on a small 

of rice, which was given to the authorities of the 
city, and was at once tried in en culture. It 
yie abundantly, and the seeds were distributed to 
planters, which process was continued until it became 
the staple commodity of the colony. From South 
Carolina its culture extended through other Southern 
States, it being now raised extensively in ia and 
Louisiana. It the advantage that it could 
be rely grown on land too lowand moist for other 
use 


sapere and that its culture Spoee less labor 
other grains. The swam ds along the 


regions, as wheat is of 


than 
South Carolina coast proved well for its cul- 
ture, and yielded excellent returns, but are now re- 


in considerable part by the irrigation of tide 

which present decided advantages in the culture. 
American rice has long borne a high reputation for its 
excellence, its quality being fa heyond thet.of any 
other locality. _This is perhaps ly due to favoring 
conditions of soil, but largely to care in cultivation, the 
in bein much. sweeter, larger, and better colored 
that from Asia, the Bengal rice most nearly ap- 


proaching it. 

The po hal of rice in Louisiana was begun in 1718, by 
Law’s French ‘‘ Company of the West.’’ Recently its 
production there has greatly i , the levees along 
the Mississippi being o by permission for irriga- 
tion of the fields in the adjoining alluvial bottoms. 
The principal expense there is the ditching and other- 
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wise preparing the land for ih, tag the seeding and 
cultivation being comparatively inexpensive. The 
process pursued is briefly as follows : The sowing being 
completed, the river water is let on profusely, and kept 
so until the growing plant anes above its surface. 
Then the field is drained, and kept dry until the stem 
begins to form joints, when it is flooded again and left 
so for about six weeks, till the grain is mature. During 
this period it is simply necessary to see that the water 
is kept fresh, and to pull up such weeds as the water 
fails to kill. Maturity is indicated by the grain turn- 
ing yellow. The field is then drained, the grain cut, 
threshed, and winnowed, and sacked for mill or mar- 
ket. An expensive process, however, is necessary to 
get rid of the inner hull of the rice grain, which it holds 
more tenaciously than wheat. Special machines are 
needed for this pu . in which the grain is so 
broken that after milling little more than half remains 
prime rice, the remainder being partly broken rice, 
partly flour. The upland rice yields a smaller grain 
than the lowland, though with the advantage of being 
harder and drier. It is cultivated much like the other 
small grains, the crops being remunerative, though 
smaller than that of lowland rice. One disadvantage 
of the rice culture on the Atlantic is that it proves 
very detrimental to the health of white men, from the 
dangerous malarial exhalations from the irrigated soil. 
The negroes, however, are rarely affected by malaria. 
The Louisiana culture seems no more injurious to 
health than in the case of any other crop raised there. 

The rice crop of the United States has suffered con- 
siderable fluctuations during the several recent decades, 
as appears by the following statement : 


Crop. 
80,841,422 po 


635,021 
110,131,373“ 


The decrease in production is made up by a very 
considerable importation. During oS the pro- 
duction of South Carolina has decreased, and that of 
other States advanced, that State producing, in 1850, 
159,930,613 Ibs., and in 1880, 52,077,515 lbs., while 
Georgia and Louisiana have correspondingly increased. 
At present rice is cultivated from near the Southern 
Virginia line to Texas, and well back from the coast 
lands into the upper country. In 1880, according to 
the census reports, 174,173 acres were under cultiva- 
tion for rice, with the following yield in the four prin- 


cipal States : 
cres, Product. 
South Carolina 78,388 52,077,515 pounds, 
Georgia......... 973 25,369,687 “ 
Louisiana........+... 000 23,188,311 
North Carolina...... 10,846 5,609,191 “ 


In Asia rice is used to a considerable extent in th 
making of roe won drinks, a rice beer or “‘ sake,” 
being extensively use in Japan, while a strong spirit, 
called ‘‘arrack,”’ is distilled from rice and molasses, 
and used throughout the East Indies. Rice sugar 

ields in Japan a kind of confectionery called ‘‘ ame.” 

tertiouk quantities of rice are now consumed in the 

manufacture of starch particularly in ieee 
c. M. 

RICE, Luruer (1783-1836), the organizer of 
American Baptist missions, was born at Northbor- 
ough, Mass. March 25, 1783. After graduating at 
Williams College in 1810, he entered Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, and there joined in the movement 
already begun by Samuel J. Mills in advocacy of mis- 
sions to the heathen. He was ordained with Judson, 
Newell, and two others at Salem, in February, 1812, 
and sailed to India, But on the voyage, from fresh 
study of the New Testament, he adopted Baptist 
views and was baptized soon after his arrival in Cal- 
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eutta. As Judson, who had sailed in another vessel, 
experie a similar change of views, it was ar- 
ranged that he should be | for mission labor in India, 
while Rice returned to 
the Baptist denomination. His return excited a sen- 
sation among religious people, and at the General 
Convention in 1814 a Baptist Missionary Society was 
formed, of which Rice was made the agent to visit the 
American churches. After several years thus spent, 
Rice projected the Columbian College at, Washington 
and J aac himself to similar labors in its be 
He died in Edgefield, 8. C., Oct. 25, 1836. . 
RICE, Naruan Lewis (1807-1877), Presbyterian 


theologian, was born in Garrand co., .. Dec. 29 
1807. He graduated at Centre College, Danville, and 
was ordained pastor of a Presbyterian church at Bards- 


town, Ky., in 1833. He was pastor in Cincinnati 
from 1844 to 1853, and during this time conducted 
public controversies with Rey. Alex. Campbell on bap- 
tism, with Bishop Purcell on Roman Catholicism, and 
with others. In 1853 he removed to St. Louis, and in 
1858 to Chicago, where he became professor in the 
Theological Seminary of the North-west. In 1868 he 
was made president of Westminster College, Mo., and 
afterwards became professor in the Danville Theologi- 
cal Seminary. He died at Danville, June 11, 1877. 
He was an abie preacher and conservative theologian. 
His writings were chiefly controversial. 4 
RICHARDS, WitiiAm (1792-1847), missionary, 
was born at Plainfield; Mass., Aug. 22, 1792. e 
graduated at Williams College in 1819, studied the- 
ology and was sent by the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions to the Sandwich Isl- 
ands in 1822. There he gave instruction to the royal 
family, and in 1838 was made counsellor and chaplain 
to King Kamehameha III. After the Sandwich 
Islands were recognized as an Aa oa gona nation by 
England and other powers, Richards was sent on an 
em tothem. In 1845 he was appointed minis- 
ter of public instruction. He died at 


7, 1847. 
RICHARDSON, Bensammw Warp 


English phy- 
sician, was born at Somerly, Leicestershire, Oct. 31, 
1828. He was educated at Glasgow and graduated in 


medicine at the University of St. Andrew’s in 1854. 

ining there a gold medal for an essay on ante-natal 
pa In 1856 he won the Astle sad rize for 
an essay on coagulation of the bl e then be- 
came a member of the Royal seer of Physicians 
and was elected a fellow of the college in 1867 and 
Croomian lecturer in 1873. He has made special ex- 
periments in regard tothe poison of contagious diseases, 
anzsthetics, restoration to life after apparent death, 
methods of killing without pain animals intended for 
food. His best known researches, however, have been 
in regard to the action of alcohol on man. He has 
received many marks of honor from learned and scien- 
tific societies and colleges, including the degree of LL. D. 
from St. Andrew's University in 1877. His medical 
brethren presented him in 1868 with a microscope 
and 1000 guineas in recognition of his contributions to 
selence and medicine, 

RICHARDSON, CHarves (1775-1865), English 
lexicographer, was born in July, 1775. He studied law 
but devoted himself to literature. After publishin 
Illustrations of dngion Philology y (1815) he ses, wat 
to oe for the Encyclopedia Metropolitana articles 
on lex’ phy. ‘These served as an introduction to 
his Dictionary of the English Language (2 vols., 
1837), whose peculiarity is that derivative words are 
classified under their primitives and abundantly illus- 
trated by quotations. The Dicti proved popular, 
passed through several editions in ‘Pngland and was 
bis philological labore, publishing a Supplement (1859), 

ological labors, publishing aouw t . 
a Fetoriont Exsay in ‘English Grammar (1845), and a 
work on The Study of (1854). 


€ also 
published sowe comments on 3 ntrib- 


col 


support for the work from | tect, 


onolulu, Dee. | edifi 
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uted to various literary periodicals. He died at 
Feltham, Middl Oct. 6, 1865. 

RICHARDSON, Henry Hopson (1838-1886),archi- 
was born at Priestley’s Point, La., Sept. 29 
1838. His father was a planter of Scotch descent and 
his mother a daughter of Dr. Joseph Priestley (for 
whom see EncycLopapia Brrrannica). After grad- 
pogo ay Harvard in 1859, Richardson went to Pari 
to study architecture. The loss of his property thro 
the civil war compelled him also to exert himself 
his own support. Returning to the United States in 
1865, he engaged at once in his chosen pursuit and 
formed a pean in New York city. e city of 
Springfield, Mass., was the first field for the display of 
his powers ; there he erected railroad Gihoes's bank 
and a ‘church, which ey promise of better work to 
come. In 1871 his Brattle Street Church  angres 
first strikingly exhibited his originality of design an 
marked an advance toward his grander gS burch 
in the Back Bay section of the same city. e Tead- 
ing idea of this building, the tower which dominates 
both its exterior and interior, was derived from the 
churches of Auvergne. To the decoration of the in- 
terior the artist La Farge contributed excellent work. 
During the erection of this church Richardson removed 
to Brookline near Boston, and his reputation bein 
firmly established was thenceforth busily occupied with 
structures for every variety of ec ae warehouses, 
' dwellings, libraries, spon: bo lege and public build- 
ms _All his works are marked by a grand simplicity 
of design and produce their impressive effect by mas- 
siveness rather than elaborate detail. Richardson’s 
artistic sense was not satisfied until he gave each build- 
ing an_ individuality characteristic of its intended ob- 
ject. The grand solidity and broad unity of his 
works set them widely apart from older American 
architecture. Soon a number of younger architects 
took him as their master and inspirer, and in all parts 
of the country his influence is manifest in the new 
ifices. The State Capitol at Albany, commenced b: 
others, called forth his labor and skill. At the time o 
his death he was en on two important build- 
ings, one for the Board of Trade at Cincinnati, the 
other the county court-house at Pittsburg. Yet amid 
his abundant work he had a prolonged struggle with 
ill health. He died at Brookline, April 28, 1886. 
For a fuller account of the genius which in a brief 
life did much for American architecture see Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer’s Life and Works of H. H. 
Richardson (1888). 

RICHMOND, a city of Indiana, the county-seat 
of Wayne co., is on the East Fork of Whitewater 
River, 70 miles N. N. W. of Cincinnati, at the inter- 
section of several railroads. It has a court-house, 3 
national banks, 15 ch a high-school and other 
schools, a D scp library, 4 daily and 4 weekly news- 
pe ichmond is a settlement of the Society of 

‘riends, whose Indiana Yearly Meeting is held here. 
Earlham College, founded by them in 1859, is open 
to pupils of either sex. Richmond has manufactures 
of tural implements, steam-engines, boi 
flour, etc. In 1880 it had WS gee of 12,742. 

RICHMOND, the capital of Virginia, and county- 
seat of Henrico co., is on the N. bank of the James 
See Vol. XX. River, at the head of tide water, 37° 32” 

540 (p. 660 N. lat., 77° 28” W. long. Vessels draw- 
Km. Rep). ing 14 feet of water can come up to 

: Rocketts, at the lower end of the city. 
Bridges connect Richmond with Manchester on 
south side of the James and with Belle Isle. 
mond is 100 miles nearly due south from Washes: 
but 116 miles by rail. It is built on a group of hills; 
the historic capitol, erected in 1796, and noted for its 
monuments, archives, and portraits, occupies the sum- 
mit of Shockoe Hill. Other public buildings are the 
custom-house, governor's mansion, State penitentiary 


pg city-hall, almshouse, and market-houses. 
re are 4 national and 8 other banks, 60 churches, 
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orphan asylums, and church homes. Besides the public 
pe a there are several educational institutio 
among them Richmond Co and Virginia Medi 
College. The falls of the James River furnish im- 
mense water-power which is abundantly utilized. 
There are over 600 manufacturing establishments, 
including iron-works, flour-mills. a. Soe mn fertilizer- 
works, and tobacco-factories. The egar iron-works 
are the largest and were of historic note in the civil 
war. The formerly extensive trade of the city was 
interrupted and di by the war, but it has since 
revived and is facilitated by flour, to and other 
exchan, Besides its rai connections with 
North, South, and South-west, Richmond has regular 
lines of steamers to New York, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
timore. Richmond was founded in 1737 by Col. Wil- 
liam Byrd. It was incorporated in 1742, and was made 
the capital of Virginia in 1779. It became a political 
commercial centre for the Southern States. When 
Virginia passed its ordinance of secession in May, 1861, 
the capital of the Confederate States was fixed at 
Richmond, which thus became the objective point of 
the principal military operations of the Union army in 
the It was however strongly fortified with earth- 
works and bravely defended, so that it resisted the 
various until April, 1865, when it was evacuated 
and ly destroyed by the Confederates. For Gen. 
’s expedition inst it in 1862, see PENIN- 
SULAR CAMPAIGN, and for Gen. Grant’s operations, 
1864-5, see the following article. : 
RICHMOND, Grant's Stece or. For the prelim- 
inaries of the series of military events in the American 
civil war comprised under this title, the reader 
is referred to the articles WipDERNESS CAMPAIGN 
and Corp Harsor, which detail the preceding events 
from the time that Gen. Grant took command of the 


approach to Richmond. 
After the battle of Cold Harbor, June 3, 1864, 
Grant having failed in his effort to ca or disperse 


Lee’s army, and lost very heavily in doing so, decided 
to replace battle by siege, and to endeavor to wear out 
that army which he had not succeeded in vanquishing. 
His new plan was to transfer his army to the south 
side of the James, and to endeavor to compel the sur- 
render of Lee's army by cutting off its communica- 
tions, if it could not be vanquished by direct assault. 
This was skilfully concealed, and Grant was 
already ing the river while Lee was awaiting 
a + aa = fortifications of Richmond. On the 
ight of June l4a 
the James, over which the whole army had crossed by 
noon of the 16th. White House, on the Pamunkey, 
was abandoned as a base of supplies, and replaced 
City Point, on the James River, then defended by But- 
ler’s works at Bermuda Hundred. _ 
The capture of Petersburg was an a egos part of 
Grant's Tien as the possession of that city would 
ive him immediate control of two of the railroads 
lading to Richmond. Butler endeavored to take it 
by a combined infantry and cavalry attack on June 10, 
but Gillmore, who was at the head of the infantry, 
halted when in front of the works, and fell back under 
the impression that his force was too weak to take 
them. Kautz, with the cavalry, meanwhile dashed 
into the town, but was driven by its defenders, 
whom Gillmore’s retreat had left free to act, against 
i Thus, by lack of proper co-operation, this prom- 
~ Vou. IV.—¥ 


pontoon bridge was thrown across | sto 


po | effort failed. It was renewed five days after- 

wi By Grant’s orderGen. W. F. Smith and his com- 

mand crossed the Appomattox to co-operate with Gill- 

more and Kautz in asecond attack on Petersburg. 

There was good reason to expect success from this 

movement, but it failed like the former, and from the 

same lack of activity and vigor. The troops marched 

in three columns, Kautz on the left, Brooks in the 

centre, and Martindale on the right. A negro brigade - 
under Gen. Hinks captured some advanced rifle-pits, 

and the troops moved forward with assurance of suc- 

cess, until checked by a strong line of works in their 
front, apparently wel defended. 

Despite the formidable show of these works their 

defenders were really very few, and a vigorous push 
would probably have carried them without difficulty, 
but Smith paused and prepared so carefully for the 
assault that it was near sunset before he was ready. 
Meanwhile Lee's army was rapidly crossing the James, 
and troops were streaming down towards Petersburg. 
The assault took place at 7 p.m. A part of the force 
pushed the enemy from their line of rifle-pits, and 
soon had possession of the entrenchments for a length 
of 2} miles, having taken 15 guns and 300 prisoners. 
Two divisions of Hancock’s corps had now come u 
and joined Smith’s command, when the latter orde: 
a halt. He deemed it wiser to hold what he had than 
to lose all pg ero more. Yet as Grant after- 
wards said, Petersburg was, at that moment, at his 
mercy, there being no other works and no troops of 
importance. By morning, however, the situation had 
decidedly changed. The city was then full of Lee’s 
veterans, a new line of works had risen as if by magic, 
and the coveted prize was lost. The important point, 
which might have been taken that night in an hour or 
two, was destined to defy its foes during a siege of ten 
months’ duration, in great part devoted to the capture 
of the two railroads which ran through the city of 
Petersburg. | , 

Both armies now being south of the James, and 
once more confronting each other, a bombardment of 
the Confederate lines began, which was kept up during 
the whole night of the 16th. The Union lines made 
a general advance, and captured some important posi- 
tions, though at severe loss. The battle continued 
throughout the 17th, the Confederates regaining some 
points, but failing to retake others. On the 18th an 
advance in force on the Petersburg works was ordered, 
Grant netlecing, Sint only a portion of Lee’s army was 
yet upon his front. But morning revealed the fact 
that the Confederates had abandoned their weakened 
line and retired to a stronger position on an inner line, 
defended by strongly constructed works. This change 
delayed the a till afternvon, and then it only 
brought disaster to the assailants, who were repulsed 
at every point. In these three days of battle nearly 
10,000 men had been lost, and nothing of correlative 
importance had been gained. It was evident now that 
Lee’s army was fully before him, and Grant prepared 
for a siege of the works which he had failed to take by 


rm. 
_ The next day or two were spent by both armies in 
intrenching, the beginning being made of those for- 


by | midable works which for months defied capture from 


either side. At the same time the Union left was 
extended towards the Petersburg and, Weldon Railroad, 
being the preliminary step towards breaking Lee's 
communications with the south. On the 2lst the 
Second and Sixth corps were put in motion towards 
the left, but on the following morning a division of the 
Confederate Gen. A. P. Hill’s corps projected itself 
between the two commands, struck Birney’s divisions 
heavily on the flank, and drove them back with heavy 
loss, A similar attack was made on Wright's corps. 
They soon reformed, and order of Meade advanced 
and retook their ground, Hill retiring with 2500 pris- 
oners, the fruits of his impetuous assault. The advance 
was resumed the next morning, and the Weldon road 
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reached, but while the regiments in the van were en- 
gaged in tearing up the track, a sudden attack from a 
‘ood Hill's corps drove them back, many of them 

5 Be por ers. The railroad had been reached 
but not been held, while the army had suffered a 
loss of nearly 4000 men, mostly prisoners. 

At the same time a cavalry expedition, 8000 strong, 
was sent for the 7 of breaking up the railro: 

* leading southw ey did eneidoratlo destruction 
to the roads, tearing the rails up for miles, but on their 
return found the country full of euemies, and had to 
ag their way back. ing Reams’ Station on 

e Weldon road, which they be page to find in the 
hands of friends, they discovered it to be occupied b; 
a strong force of Confederate cavalry and infantry, an 
were defeated with heavy loss in attempting to break 
through this line. They finally reached the army, but 

been so severely handled that no similar raid was 
attempted for months. The profit proved too little 
for the peril and expense. 

This southward movement was followed by a similar 
one on the north, Butler, on July 10, throwing a 
brigade across the James River at Deep Bottom, where 
an intrenched camp was formed. This post was con- 
nected with the army at Bermuda Hundred by a pon- 
toon bridge, and was of advantage in enabling Grant 
to throw heavy masses to the north of the James, if 
desirable. Lee laid a similar bridge across the river at 
Drewry’s Bluff, by which counter motions could be 


made. 

And now the use of musket and cannon, and destruc- 
tion of hosts of men, which had continued almost un- 
pecs vod for nearly two months, was replaced by 
the use of the pick and shovel. Several months more 
were busily Sap ene in erecting those long and for- 
midable lines of earthworks which eventually extended 
for nearly 40 miles, from the left bank of the Appo- 
mattox around the western side of Petersburg, to and 
across the James and to the north-eastern side of Rich- 
mond. They consisted of a double series of i 
redoubts, and infantry parapets, with other defences 
of abatis, stakes, and chevaux-de-frise, facing each 
other, well mounted with guns, and manned by the 
tried armies which for years had confronted each other 
on the soil of Virginia. The war had taken on a dis- 
tinctly new aspect, and the engineer for the time being 
had replaced the field-officer in the conduct of opera- 
tions, 

The monotony of engineering operations was broken 

brisk field-work at the north. Sheridan early in 

une was sent with a large cavalry force to break u 

the Central Railroad and cut the Kanawha Ca 
channels of supply to Richmond. He found himself. 
however, confronted by Wade Hampton with a strong 

ly of cavalry, and after a spirited engagement re- 
joined the army without having accomplished his 
chief purpose. On the other hand, Lee, with the 
hope of creating a diversion in his favor, sent, on June 
13, Gen. J. A. ly with a force variously estimated 
at from 8000 to 15,000 men up the Shenandoah Valley, 
to threaten Washington and alarm the Federal au- 
thorities. Hunter, who had been advancing on Lynch- 
burg, was forced to retreat across the mountains to 
West Virginia, and Early, by a rapid march, reached 
and crossed the Potomac without opposition on July 5, 
defeated Gen. Wallace at the Monocacy on the 9th, 
and on the 1]th appeared before Washington, his a 
proach being heralded by wild reports of the magnitude 
of the force under his command. 

ad Early been a day sooner he might have entered 
and captured the city with little difficulty, but the de- 
lay occasioned allace’s defeat at the Monocacy 
saved the Federal capital. ¢ troops ordered to its 
defence reached there on the 11th, and when Early, 
on the morning of the 12th, prepared to attack, he 
found the ee full it men. F om once 
began to ret and made his way wit haste 
back to the Valley. His 


subsequent career may be | 
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poet capers of. On the 23d he defeated Gen. 
k at Kernstown. Crossing the Potomac again, 
he sent a cavalry force into Pennsylvania, which occu- 

ied and burned the defenceless town of Chambers- 

are Sheridan was now placed in command in the 
Valley, and defeated Early in the successive battles of 
Winchester and Fisher's Hill. On October 19 Early 
surprised the Union force in camp at Creek, 
and drove it back in great confusion towards Win- 
chester. Sheridan, who had been absent at Washing- 
ton, was on his way to the army from : 
while the battle was going on, and heard in the dis- 
tance the roar of the cannon. Ther ek re the 
remarkable incident of his dashing ride to the front, 
his rallying of the fugitives ¢ magnetism of his 
presence, and adigreiy of the tide of flight into an 
irresistible charge on the hitherto victorious enemy. 
Early’s force was defeated and almost y 
a small remnant of the army escaping. This en 
the conflict in the Shenandoah Valley. Lee's diver- 
sion had signally failed. 

Returning to the siege of Petersburg, the next oc- 
currence of notable interest was the mine explosion of 
July 30. This attempt to mine the Confederate works 
was eigealy proposed by Lieut.-Col. Henry Pleas- 
ants, of the Forty-eighth Pennsylvania, a skilful min- 
ing engineer. e mining 0 ns were p 
under his charge, and were conducted so expeditio 
that by July 23 the mine was finished and 
with 8000 pounds of gunpowder. It extended ut 
a Confederate salient that was pects to Burnside’s 
position. gy morning of July 30 was fixed for 
the explosion, and a large force gathered for the 
charge, while orders were issued to threaten Lee’s 
right and divert his attention from the real point of 
attack. At 4.45 A. M. on the 30th the explosion took 
place. he effect was tremendous. An immense 
mass of earth was hurled into the air, together with 
stone, timber, cannon, muskets, and mutilated co: 
200 men were killed, and a cavity torn in the Confeder. 
ate lines 135 feet long, 90 wide, and 30 deep. A 
heavy cannonade was at once opened all along the 
line, to which the astonished and dismayed Confeder- 
ates replied but feebly. The way seemed open for the 
easy capture of this ated hs aS ron vers: hargi 

e opportunity was lost a ec 
column nove soul and feebly, halting in the center 
as if seeking shelter. A division of colored soldiers 
attempted to storm the hill beyond, but the delay had 
enabled the Confederates to recover from their sur- 
prise, and these pe were driven back into the 
crater. Here were huddled a large body of disordered 
troops, on whom the Confederates, hurrying from all 
quarters to the spot, poured a concen of 
musketry and artillery. The hter was dreadfal, 
and a disorderly flight be e result was a loss 
to the Union forces of about 4400 men, mostly on 
tured, and of less than 1000 to the Co 5 
due, as Grant declares, to inefficiency of the corps 
commander and incompetency of the division com- 
mander who led the assault. An hour passed before 
the Confederate fire was of any as pee and that 
hour, if diligently employed, would have sufficed for 
complete success. 

1¢ leading purpose of Grant's later operations was 
to seize and hold the Weldon and Southside Railroads, 
the latter of special importance from its usefulness as 
a Confederate channel of supply and since its capture 
would open the way to the ae of the Danville 
Hairoad, the remaining channel of communication 
between Richmond and the South. The possession of 
this road would force the evacuation of Richmond and 
the desertion of the formidable line of defensive 
works which Lee's army had erected with such toil. 
With this object in view Grant steadily extended his 
lines south and west of Petersburg, while Lee faced 
him at every point with new earthwo: 


covering the 
important arteries of travel which antagonist 
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wished to seize. The work of intrenching, however, 
did not yet supersede all active measures of assault. 
A vigorous attack was made on the Confederate works 
to the north of the James on Aug. 13, and repeated 
on the 16th, while on the 18th the Confederates as- 
sailed and were repulsed. The result of these_opera- 
tions was aloss of about 5000 Union soldiers and nearly 


as many Confederates, with no advan in that 
quarter beyond that of the depletion of "3 weak- 
ened ranks. 


This affair, however, served as a cover toa more 
important one. Taking advantage of the absence of 
many of Lee’s troops, who had been sent to strengthen 
the Richmond lines, Grant ordered a vigorous move- 
ment, to secure possession of the Weldon Raiiroad. 
On the 18th Warren advanced with the Fifth corps, 
and reached the railroad without Ma gene Leaving 
Griffin to hold it, he moved with his other ‘divisions 
towards Petersburg, but ere he had advanced far a 
Confederate force suddenly attacked his flank, takin 

force was soon re ite 4 


200 pana. The assailin 
and Warren held his ground, but with a loss of about 
1000 men. On the following day Warren was at- 
tacked in flank by a heavy force under Hill, Craw- 
ford’s and the right of Ayres’ divisions Lage yr 
back, with a loss of 2500 men as prisoners, But the 
railroad was held, and reinforcements coming up Hill 
hastily withdrew, suffering Warren to recover his lost 
ground. He at once intrenched his position, satisfied 
Lee would do his utmost to recover the road. 
Three days afterw: the ex came. A 
cross fire of thirty guns was suddenly opened upon his 
lines, and then two columns of infantry adv , one 
in his ap" and the ape i a was eer 
pooper, owever, an ily re e front attack, 
while the flanking column was driven back with a loss 
of 500prisoners. In this assault the Confederates lost 
1200 men. Warren’s total loss in the movement 
was 4450 men, but he held enone of the road, 
which Lee made no further effort at this point to re- 


cover. 

On the day of this last battle, Aug. 21, Hancock 
moved in Warren's rear and struck the Weldon Rail- 
road at Reams’ Station, at which Y eg he was vigor- 
ously attacked by Hill on the 25th, and after a des- 
perate conflict forced to retire, with the loss of 2400 
men, 1700 of whom were made prisoners. Hill’s loss 
was little less, and he also soon after retired. But 
this success was of no avail to the Confederates. The 
Weldon road was irretrievably lost, and the first step 
in Grant’s purpose of cutting off Lee’s communication 
with the South gained. 

A month passed in comparative quiet, at the end 
of which time another assault was made upon the 
Confederate works, this time north of the James, in- 
tended, as Grant to aloe Lee sending rein- 
forcements to Early. n. Butler received orders to 
cross the river with the Tenth and Highteenth corps 
under Ord» and Birney, and Kautz’s cavalry, and to 
attempt by a rapid movement to capture Richmond 
before Lee could move troops to its defence. The 
river was on bri muftied with hay on the 
night of the 28th, and on the 29th Battery Haan, 
the strongest fort in that part of the works, was 
stormed and carried fy Ord’s corps, while a strong re- 
doubt on Spring Hill was captured by a stormin 
column of colored troops from Birney’s command. 
These positions were strongly contested, both sides 
ona heavily, and so important did the Confederates 
consider Fort Harrison that a desperate effort was 
made to retake it, under Gen. Lee’s immediate direc- 
tion. He m some of his best troops against it, 
but they were repulsed with severe loss, and the cap- 
tured intrenchments held. Meanwhile Kautz with 
the cavalry had reached a point within three or four 
miles of Richmond, when he was attacked and driven 
back with loss, his pursuers in their turn encountering 
the Tenth corps and being repulsed with considerable 
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loss. The total Union losses in this enterprise were 
2272 killed, wounded, and missing. 

The attack on these intrenchments was only a part 
of Grant’s plan. While the Confederates were strug- 
gling desperately in the vain effort to recover their lost 
works, a vigorous movement was made by Warren on 
the paponits end of the Union lines, in the direction of 
the Southside Railroad. This movement took place 
Oct. 1-2, the Confederates, who fought fiercely to 
maintain their positions, being gradually pushed back 
towards the Boydton road. As a result a position was 
gained and held about three miles west of the Weldon 
road, with a loss of about 2500 men. In this connec- 
tion it is also necessary to apes of an effort. made by 
Gen. Butler to cut a canal across a narrow neck of 
land known as Dutch Gap on James River, which 
would shorten the stream six or seven miles and 
enable the fleet to flank several important Confederate 
works. This effort failed, there not being depth 
“asy oe of water gained for the intended purpose, the 
bulkhead, which was blown out with gunpowder, fall- 
ing back and choking the channel. 

e next offensive movement was made by the Con- 
federate forces. On Oct. 7, Kautz’s cavalry, north of 
the James River, was attacked and een back losing 
heavily in killed, wounded, and missing, and all its 
artillery, This was followed by an attack in force on 
the Union intrenchments, which was repulsed with 
severe slaughter. On the 13th Butler made an assault 
on some new Confederate works, and was similarly 
repulsed. One further advance movement was made ~ 
before the armies went into winter quarters. On Oot. 
27, the Fifth and Ninth corps were put in motion 
with the hope of flanking the Confederate lines and 
seizing the Southside Kailroad. Part of the force 
however, soon found itself in swampy ground covered 
with dense thicket, which divided and disordered the 
several divisions. At this juncture a portion of Hill’s 
corps suddenly fell on an advance brigade and drove it 

in confusion with the loss of two guns. e 
triumphant Confederates pursued eagerly, but suddenly 
found themselves in presence of a supporting column, 
and were repulsed with a loss of 1000 prisoners, while 
200 of their men rushed into Crawford’s lines and 
were also taken. A vigorous push at that moment 
might have dispersed or destroyed the whole Confed- 
erate division, bat night was at hand, the Union com- 
manders in ignorance of each other’s position, and the 
country impracticable. Night fell betore anything of 
importance could be accomplished. The losses on both 
sides were heavy and nothing was gained in position, 
the Union column being withdrawn during the night 
to its former position. . ; 

This ended active operations for the winter. Fora 
period of nearly six months the armies had confronted 
each other, fighting many severe battles, while in the 
interval almost daily cannonading and poten 
with occasional sanguinary encounters, took place along 
the lines, the total loss from May 1 to November 1 to 
the Army of the Potomac being given at 88,387. If 
to this be added the loss of the Army of the James the 
grand total would be nearly 100,000. Of these 30,000 
subsequently rejoined the army, making the eventual 
loss 70,000. e Confederate loss during the same 
period has been estimated at 40,000. 

In was February, 1865, before further movements 
of military importance took place. Grant’s army had 
been weakened to aid in operations elsewhere, particu- 
larly those against Fort Fisher ( . v.), and the troops 
lay at rest for months, the only movements being 
cavalry raids outside the lines, and an ineffectual effort 
on the part of the Confederates to send a squadron 
through the canal at Dutch Gap and destroy the pon- 
toon bridges below. On Feb. 3, 1865, a conference 
was held at Hampton Roads between Pres. Lincoln, 
Secretary Seward, and a party of peace commissioners, 
including Vice-Pres. A. H. Stephens from the Con- 
federacy. Nothing came of this, however, and it was 
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decided that the war should goon. Two days after- 
wards (Feb. 5), another effort was made to win the 
coveted prize of the Southside Railroad. It was 
decided to throw a flanking column along Hatcher's 
Run to the right of the Confederate works, take them 
in reverse, turn north, and seize the road. This move- 
ment was led by Warren, and included the Second and 
Fifth corps and Gregg’s cavalry. . 

The cavalry were successful in clearing the ground 
in front of Reams’ Station, and encamped for the night 
on Rowanty Creek. Meanwhile the Second corps 
crossed Hatcher's Run, and, finding the Confederates 
in a strong position, threw up temporary earthworks 
which were soon furiously assailed. The assault was 
twice repeated, but in vain, and at nightfall the Con- 
federates withdrew. During the night the Fifth corps 
took position on the left of the nd, and other 
corps were moved up within supporting distance. 
Severe fighting took place onthe 6th. Gregg’s cavalry, 
which now covered the Fifth corps, was heavily 
assailed by Confederate cavalry, and towards evenin 
pushed back to Hatcher’s Run. _ Ayres and Crawfo 
were successively assailed and driven back, the assault 
next falling on Humphreys, who held his ground and 
repulsed the foe in disorder. The troops were now 
rallied behind the earthworks which had been thrown 
up on the previous day and stood firm, the result of 
the conflict being the permanent, extension of the 
Union lines to Hatcher's Run. The Union loss was 
nearly 2000, the Confederate about 1000 men. ‘ 

Towards the end of March Grant prepared for still 
more decided and aggressive movements. a pre- 
liminary it was important to destroy the Confederate 
power north of the James, and Sheridan was sent 
with a strong cavalry force for this purpose. With 
about 10,000 men that seaming Seer rode up through 
the State, the first resistance of importance being met at 
Waynesboro, where Early, with 2500 men, was strongly 
intrenched. Yet Custer, in the advance, rode over his 
intrenchments and captured 1700 of his men, the re- 
mainder being thoroughly dispersed. Custer lost. less 
than a dozen men. About a million dollars worth of 
Confederate property was destroyed at sragmeees: and 
in the district to the west of it, and on March 3 Sheridan 
entered and took ion of Charlottesville, where 
he madea thorough destruction of the railroads and 
railroad property for eight miles southward. He now 

ushed or the James River. Here he found the 

ridges burned and the river too swollen with rains for 
his pontoons to be available, so he turned eastward 
destroyed the James River canal, an important channe 
of supply to Richmond, burned bridges all over that 
region, and dashing north-easterly fifteen miles 
of the Virginia Central Railroad. ‘ 
round by the Pamunkey River and White House, and 
rejoined the army on March 26. He had ruined 200 
miles of railway, destroyed man bridges and great 
ya ae of stores, and effectual Shan led the Con- 
ederate power north of Richmond, while so alarming 
the authorities in that city that they 
ready for flight. The field of operations was deci 
narrowed by this vigorous raid. 

On March 24 Grant issued orders for a general 
movement on the 29th. Lee, perhaps expecting this, 
perhaps in pursuance of some plan which ill success 
rendered abortive, had devised a counter movement 
hanes the Union lines, which was put into effect in 
the early morning of March 25. It was di against 
Fort Steadman, a strong work in the central region of 
the intrenchments, south of the Appomattox. It was 
in front of the Ninth corps, and formed a salient about 


tore u 
This > he swept | th 


began to pack up| led 
dedly 


100 yards distant from the Confederate intrenchments. 
Gen. J. B. Gordon had command of the assaulting | 
column, of 3000 or 4000 men, with strong forces ready in | 
reserve. At4aA.M., March 25, the movement began 
in a stealthy advance over the intervening ground. In| 
a few minutes the column, unobserved, was in front of 
the fort, and was dashing up its parapets before the 
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garrison were fairly aware of their danger. 
ance was attem those who were not m 
ers fled, and the guns of the captured work were 


No resist- 
i 1 turned 
upon the neighboring redoubts, compelling their hasty 


evacuation. e moment was come for the supporti' 
column to press forward, dis the troops in rear oF 
the fort, seize the City Point Rail and force 
Grant to some hasty action in defence of his base of 
supplies. This was not done. For some unknown 
reason the advance was not made, the promising 
opportunity was lost. Gordon was left to bear the 
brunt of the assault which quickly fell upon his late 
victorious troops. Fort Hascall, to the left of Fort 
Steadman, opened on it a terrific fire, under cover of 
which a heavy column of infantry ad , and a 
sceneensued not unlike that which followed the mine 


explosion. The assailants were ina trap. It was im- 

possible to escape, for the s leading to their own 

works was swept by artillery fire. Of those that ht 
nd the bulk of 


to fly the greater number fell, a 
assailants surrendered rather than attempt it. The 
attack had failed, Lee’s —_ had been leted to 
the extent of 4000 men, and Meade, surmising that 
Lee must have weakened his lines for this move- 
ment. ordered a general advance of the and 
Sixth corps. As a result the strongly intrenched 
picket line of the Confederates was seized and per- 
manently hel 

The attempt to create a diversion in favor of the 
Confederates had signally failed, and the preparations 
for the designed movement of the Union army went 
ics on. Ey movement in fr force bag ar 
‘or the general purpose, as Grant 0 i 
himself te posing to check the flight of Lee's: army. 
which he feared might take place at any moment, and 
also for the capture of the works covering the South- 
side Railroad, the possession of which would leave Lee 
but asingle avenue of supply. Lee’s intrenched line 
now extended south-west from Petersburg to and 
for some distance beyond the junction of Hatcher's 
Run with the Boydton road, while four miles westward 
was a detached line of works, stretching along the 
White Oak road and covering a strategic point at the 
junction of several highways known as the Five Forks. 

t was 5 omy the latter intrenchments, the extreme 
right of Lee’s works, that the grand turning column 
began its march, on the morning of March 29. The 
Ninth corps, under Gen. Parke, and part of the Army 
of the James, under Gen. Weitzel, were left to hold the 
line of Federal intrenchments, and the remainder of 
the army was put in motion. 

Sheridan was sent with the Sega: with orders to 
ride round the Confederate lines and seek to destroy 
the contested railroads. He rested for the night at 
Dinwiddie Court-House, several miles south of Five 
Forks. On the morning of the 30th he received orders 
from Grant to change his pie, pose round the enemy 
to his rear, and co-operate with the infantry column. 
The latter, consisting of the Fifth and Second corps, 

ed by Warren and Humphreys, had met some opposi- 
tion on the 29th, Warren losing 370 men, but pas cel 
the enemy. They rested for the night in front of the 
Confederate works on the line of the White Oak road. 

Lee made hasty efforts to protect the imperilled 
point, but left the major part of his army to defend his 
works, not knowing butthe movement might bea ruse 
to cover an a elsewhere. The force sent to Five 
Forks numbered about 15,000 infantry, with Fitzhugh 
Lee’s cavalry. During all day of the 30th it rained 
furiously, making the roads almost impassable, and the 
Union troops remained in their lines. On the morning 
of the 31st the rain had ceased, but the pone was 
still so muddy that it was deemed inadvisable to move. 
Lee thought otherwise. His situation was desperate, 
and he felt it necessary to repel the line before him. 
Sheridan was too far distant to cover Warren's left 
flank, and on this flank, which was entangled in the 
intricacies of a swampy forest, there fell a and 
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vigorous Confederate charge. Ayres’s division was 
driven back in confusion, falling upon and breaking 
Crawford’s, and for a moment disaster threatened the 
Union army. But Griffin's division stood firm, the 
broken troops rallied behind it, and soon a counter- 
charge was made which struck the Confederates on 
their left flank and hurled them back behind their in- 
trenchments with a heavy loss, mostly of men made 
prisoners. At the same time Humphreys tried to 
carry the works in his front, but failed. eanwhile, 
Sheridan had advanced part of his cavalry towards Five 
Forks. These encountered and drove back the Con- 
federate cavalry, but the latter were reinforced with 
infantry, and Sheridan’s men in turn were driven back 
to Dinwiddie Court-House. Here they joined the 
main body, the cavalry were deployed on foot, and the 
pursuers were in their turn repu Night fell before 
they could renew the attack. 
ly on the morning of April 1 Sheridan was 
reinforced by an infantry division of the Fifth corps, 
and at once started in pursuit of his late assailants. As 
he advanced he was joined by the remainder of the 
co! Leaving the infantry at the point where they 
had joined him, he pressed boldly on with the ae: 
and by 2 Pp. M. had driven the enemy into their works 
at Five Forks. Halting here, he ordered Warren to 
advance to the White Oak road and attack the Con- 
federate works. There was considerable delay in this 
movement, and the cebge pf column met with resist- 
ance which threw a part of the line into disorder, but 
this was’soon remedied, and Ayres made an impetuous 
ch on the Confederate right, carrying a portion of 
the line and capturing more than a thousand men with 
several battle- t the same time Merritt’s cavalry 
charged the line in his front, and Griffin carried the 
works on the a 1500 prisoners. While this 
was proceeding Crawford turned the left of the Con- 
federate line, cut off retreat in the direction of Peters- 
burg, and Ma ierg, toggle struck the enemy in the 
rear, capturing four guns. The Confederates were 
now in a desperate situation, with the cavalry on their 
front and right, the infantry on their left and rear, yet 
they continued to fight manfully, until simultaneously 
the cavalry charged over the works, and Ayres and 
iffin, turning their flanks, bore down on them in a 
furious assault. Defence was no longer possible, many 
of the defenders threw down their arms, while the rest 
sought safety in a westward flight, in which they were 
pursued for miles by Merritt’s and McKenzie’s cay- 
alry. Thus ended the battle of Five Forks, the Union 
loss being about 1000, the Confederate loss about 6000 
in prisoners, besides a large number killed and wounded. 
It a much more important result, however. It 
opened the Southside Railroad to capture, and reduced 
Lee to a single channel of communication with the 
South. But Sheridan could not overlook Gen. War- 
ren’s want of promptness at a critical time, and on 
April 2d sent him to Gen. Grant, who approved Sheri- 
dan’s action and assigned Warren to less arduous duty. 
The success at Five Forks was immediately followed 
by a bombardment of the works around Petersburg. 
which was kept up throughout the night and follow 
by a general assault in the morning. is assault was 
successful at nearly every point. The works in the 
vicinity of Hatcher's Run were taken, and about 3000 
risoners with much artillery captured, while the 
uthside Railroad was reached at several points. At 
the same time the Ninth corps attacked and carried the 
lines in its front, driving back the enemy to the 
inner line of works immediately around Petersburg. 
Here the Confederates were concentrated and strong, 
Longstreet’s corps being brought up from the defences 
of Richmond. Vigorous efforts were made to regain 
some of the works which had been carried by the 
Ninth corps, Heth charging at the head of his division, 
and pressing so heavily that supporting troops had to 
be ordered up from City Point. In this movement 
A. P. Hill, one of the best of Lee’s corps commanders, 
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was shot dead. Heth was repulsed, and two strong 
works close to Petersburg, Forts Gregg and Whitworth 
carried by assault. Meanwhile Sherilan and Miles had 
captured an intrenched work at Sutherland Station, on 
the Southside Railroad. The prisoners taken during 

this series of assaults Grant states at 12,000. ; 

That Richmond must be evacuated, and at once, was 
now evident. Any delay would have subjected the de- 
fending army to the op of having every avenue of 
supply and retreat cut off. The Confederate authori- 
ties were advised of the necessity of flight. A wild 
ee prevailed in the city, and about 8 p.m. Pres. 

vis left by the Danville Railroad, while by midnight 
all the Confederate authorities had departed. e 
army had similarly been making preparations for a 
hasty departure. Along the north bank of the Appo- 
mattox moved long lines of infantry and artillery 
through the gloom of the night, over the roads leading 
to Amelia Court-House. By midnight the evacuation 
was completed. As morning sent ached the marchin 
troops saw in the distance behind them a blinding flas 
of light, followed by a loud explosion, while a lurid 

lare lit up the gloom of the skies. The first was the 

lowing up of the magazine at Fort Aaa the second 
the conflagration of the city itself, which had been left 
in flames. 

This arose from the attempt to destroy certain large 
warehouses of cotton, tobacco, and other Rope: 
which Gen. Ewell had been ordered by the War De- 
partment to set on fire, despite the remonstrances of 

rominent citizens. When the warehouses were in 
mes a fresh breeze carried the fire to other buildings, 
while an intoxicated mob, partly composed of soldiers, 
reeled through the streets, pillaging stores and commit- 
ting other excesses, perha s firing other buildings. 
The fire spread till nearly a third of the city was laid in 
ashes. e explosion of the magazine and of several 
Confederate iron-clads that were blown up, and the 
subsequent glare of the burning city, apprised the be- 
siegers of what was going on. Early on April 3 Gen. 
Weitzel, in command north of the city, marched in and 
took possession, and at once endeavored to extinguish 
the conflagration and check the excesses of the mob. 

On the same en scm it became evident that the de- 
fenders of Petersburg had vanished during the night. 
They had stolen away so silently as to give no warning 
of their flight. The abandoned works were at once 
entered, and the whole army started in pursuit. Sheri- 
dan, with the cavalry and the Fifth corps, was already 
well out to the west, and moved so expeditiously that 
by afternoon of the 14th he had struck the Danville 
Railroad at Jetersville, seven miles south-west of 
Amelia Court-House, and directly across Lee’s line of 
retreat to Danville. : 

Meanwhile Lee was in unexpected difficulties. He 
had marched directly to Amelia Court-House, at which 
point he had directed a provision train to be left, but 
some stupid official had sent the provision cars forward 
to Richmond with the remainder of the train, and the 
much-needed supplies were being consumed in the con- 
flagration of that city at the moment when the hungry 
troops reached the point where they expected to find 
them. This error was fatal to Lee’s hopes. Whatever 
his plans, whether to reach the mountains or to attack 
the detached columns of his pursuers, the need of food 
became paramount, and a large part of his force had 
to be sent out to forage for supplies. 

Not until the evening of the 5th could the retreat be 
resumed, and then with a very inadequate supply of 
food. Sheridan was by this time too strongly rein- 
forced to be safely attacked, and the line of march was 
directed westward, towards the mountain region. On 
that evening a Confederate train of 180 wagons, mov- 
ing westward, had been destroyed by a party of cav- 
alry, and on the 6th the force at Jetersville advanced 
upon Amelia Court-House to attack Lee, who, how- 
ever, had left that place, and was oo rapidl 
towards Deatonsville. The cavalry followed at 
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while the infantry was pushed forward with all 
rapidity. Sheridan was seeking to outmarch Lee and 
head off his columns. Near Deatonsville he sent 
Crook to attack a Confederate wagon train, which was 
strongly defended. Crook was ae but_mean- 
while Custer had reached the line of retreat at Sailor's 
Creek, a small stream farther on. Here, being joined 
by Crook and Devens, he pierced the Confederate line, 


not only capturing 400 wagons, 16 guns, and many men, 
but cutting off Hivwell’s corps whioh formed the rear 
guard of Lee’s army. Sheri at once ordered this 


corps to be attacked and detained till additional troops 
soni come up. Evwell’s resistance was vigorous, but 
his assailants increased until he was enveloped in a net- 
work of charging horse and foot, when his men threw 
down their arms and surrendered. About 7000 men 
were made prisoners, among them Ewell and four or 
five other gene 


At this time Ord was moving rapidly towards Farm-| d 


ville on the line of retreat, and had sent forward a 
light column of infantry, under Col. Washburn, to de- 
stroy the bridges at this point. Later Gen. Read was 
sent with some cavalry to bring him back, but, on the 
contrary, he attacked the van of Lee’s army and de- 
tained it for a considerable time. In the end Read 
was killed, and all that remained of his force of 600 
men captured, the enemy saving the bridges. But 
Read's ao attack had occasioned the Confederates 
the loss of much valuable time, during which Ord was 
rapidly approaching. During the night Lee succeeded 
in crossing the Appomattox over the bridges at Farm- 
ville with what was left of his shattered army. He 
tried to prevent ly by burning the bridges, but 
the van of Humphreys’ corps saved the wagon-bridge, 
and Barlow's brigade was soon across it. Only aw 
rear guard was found, which quickly retreated, aban- 
doning 18 fos. which their draught animals were too. 
weak to draw farther. Of the men numbers had 
dropped from the ranks, thousands had let fall their 
muskets from sheer weakness, and the half-starved 
remnant of the army, worn out with want of sleep and 
food and the weariness of the march, dragged slowly 
onward over the muddy roads and the streams swollen 
with the spring rains. 

-On the wane of April 6 a consultation had been 
held by a number of Lee’s principal officers, at which 
it was decided that further resistance was hopeless, and 
that negotiations should be opened for a surrender. 
Gen. Pendleton communicated this decision to Gen. 
Lee, but the latter declared that all hope was not yet 
lost, and that he was still determined to resist. ere 
were ne at Appomattox Court-House. Could he 
obtain these and cross the Staunton River he might be 
able to maintain himself beyond that stream until a 
junction could be made with Gen. J. E. Johnston, 
then in North Carolina. A slight success in battle en- 
couraged him. Humphreys had crossed the Appo- 
mattox in pursuit with the Second corps, and came up 
in the afternoon of the 7th with the rear of Lee's 
army. He found it intrenched, the roads being de- 
fended with a line of works extending for a consider- 
able distance. An assault was made by Miles’s di- 
vision, which was repulsed with a loss of about 600 


men. 

Meanwhile Sheridan was pushing forward with all 
speed, making every effort to get in Lee’s front and 
cut off the route to Lynchburg which the fugitive 
army was pursuing. In the rear the infan ‘orces 
were moving with the utmost celerity, the whole Army 
of the Potomac being on the track of the fugitives, who 
were now reduced to about 10,000 effective men, 
though they numbered in all about 28,000. Many 
were defenceless from having thrown away their arms 
in the hurry of flight. On the 8th the retreat, being 
uninterrupted, pro: more expeditiously than on 
the previous day. ‘Two days’ rations had been ob- 
tained at Farmville on the evening of the 6th, while 
further supplies awaited the retreating army at Ap- 


RICHMOND. 


pomattox Court-House. toward which place it now 
strained forward. 

But Sheridan was advancing 
beet On the 7th Gen. Crook b oe 
of infantry ng a Wagon-train, was re 
and Gen. Gregg made prisoner. On the 8th Gen. 
Custer, in command of the advance, made a 
march of thirty miles to Appomattox Station on the 
ob wg, Railroad, and cap four trains of cars 
loaded with the apples upon which the last hopes of 
the fugitives had depended. The van of 
retreating army was just then app ing, and was 
pried ck by Custer, who had been reinforced by 
pe to Appomatios ovisame, near which wag 

"s main body ; twenty-five guns, man ns, an 

a large number of iain a cal rain Sheridan 
hurried forward the remainder of his command, and 
on the evening of the 8th the cavalry column stood 
irectly across the pathway of Lee’s army, while the 
infantry were advancing by forced marches upon its 
front and rear, The last moments of the Army of 
Northern Virginia were at hand. 

During the two days correspondence had been 
going on between Grant and Lee in reference to sur- 
render, Grant at 5 P. M. on the 7th wrote, demanding 
a surrender, as further resistance was hopeless. Lee 
replied, asking what terms he would offer. Grant 
rejoined on the morning of the 8th, insisting upon 
but one condition, that the men and officers surren- 
dered should be disqualified from taking up arms 
again until properly exchanged. Lee replied that he 
had not intended to propose surrender, but to ask 
for terms only, and did not think the emer; had 
arisen for the surrender of his army, but be 
pleased to meet Grant at 10 o'clock on the following 
morning, to confer on the question of the restoration 
of peace, but not upon surrender. Grant rejoined 
that such a conference would be useless, and that bef 
by the Confederates laying down their arms co! 
peace and the destruction of life and 
property brought to an end. 
was well aware that his last hope lay in cutting 
his way ney op emg lines before they could be 
strengthened by infantry. Orders for an advance were 
given, and at 3 A. M. on the 9th the Confederate lines 
moved silently forward. Gordon commanded the ad- 
vancing column, which was supported with ca: 
and. thirty pieces of artillery. The charge on Sheridan’s 
men, who had dismounted to meet it, was made with 
such energy that pay were driven back. Sheridan, 
who had just reached the front, and was es sklped 
the wearied infantry, sent orders to the cavalry to fi 
back slowly, but to offer resistance at every point 
until assistance could reach them. Gordon's line con- 
tinued to advance while this movement was being 
made, when the cavalry suddenly opened its ranks, 
and revealed to the eyes of the dismayed Confederates 
a solid line of men in whose hands glittered muskets 
and bayonets, The infantry had arrived, and the last 
hope of the fugitive army vanished. ’ 

rdon sent back to Lee, saying that it was impos- 
sible to continue his advance without powerful rein- 
forcements, No such reinforcements could be sent 
ua ep Ln agiee pies Poesy oe creas for surrender. 

e bugles sounded and the cavalry again sprung 
to their saddles, ready to charge, whae.¢ ae flag 
ap in token of surrender. At the same time a 
reply from Lee to Grant’s last note was sent across 
the lines, in which he agreed to a meeting in refer- 
ence to surrender. Grant, who was hurrying fi 
to the front when he received Lee’s note, at once 
returned an assenting answer, and arrangements were 
made for the interview in the parlor of the dwelling 
of Wilmer McLean, at Appomattox Court-House. 
Here the meeting between the two commanders took 
place, at 2 Pp. M. on Palm Sunday, April 9. The terms 
of surrender were discussed and settled, and were 


signed about 3.30. Grant's offer of terms was very 


the 
attacked # body 
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lenient. He simply required that Lee, with his officers 
and men, should give their parole of honor not to 
take beg os the SN = regularly 
exchan military material and public property 
was to be handed over, but the officers were allow 
to retain their side-arms and private horses and bag- 
gage. Officers and men were to be allowed to return 
to their homes, and not to be disturbed by United 
States authority so lung as they observed their paroles 
and obeyed the laws. In addition to these written 
terms Grant agreed, at Lee’s oy age to allow all 
Confederate cavalry that owned their horses to retain 
them, saying that they would need them to till their 
‘arms. 

At Lee’s request the exhausted Confederates, who 
had been living for several days on ed corn, 
were granted rations, which were served to them out 
of the car-loads of provisions which had been captured 
by the cavalry. On Wednesday, the 12th, the captive 
soldiers were marched to an appointed place near the 
village, where they stacked their arms and gave their 
paroles, each company or regimental commander signin 
the parole for the men of his command. The to 
num paroled was 2781 officers and 25,450 men, 
making 28,231 in all. In addition there had been 
taken prisoners, since March 29; 19,132 Confederates 
besides the large number killed and wounded and all 
those that had dropped from the ranks during Lee’s 
headlong flight, so that Lee’s army at the time of the 
general assault must have numbered considerably over 
50,000 men. 

Thus ended the career of the Army of Northern 

irginia, whose members at once dispersed, the soldiers 
hasting to their homes in all directions, while Gen. 
Lee returned alone to Richmond, where for some 
months he resided as a private citizen. His surrender 
brought the war to an end in all quarters. Johnston, 
as soon as he heard of it, at once proposed to surrender 
to Sherman, and what troops remained in arms 
throughout the Confederacy quickly followed the ex- 
ample, the last to surrender being a force under 
Kivby Smith, in Texas, who continued to resist till 
May 13, when their main body was surrounded and 
forced to yield. Smith’s formal surrender was made 
on May 26, and with it ended the last show of resist- 
ance in the great civil war, which for four years had 
spread ruin and desolation throughout the country. 


Cc. M. 
RICKETTS, James BREWERTON (ernie, od 
eral, was born in New York, June 21, 1817. He 
uated at West Point in 1839 and entered the artil- 


service. He was en in frontier duty until 
the Mexican war, in whi served with distinction 
at Mon and Buena Vista. He was again em- 


ployed on the frontiers and in 1859 had an engage- 
meut with the Mexican bandit Cortinas. At the out- 
break of the civil war he was placed in command of a 
battery of rifled guns, which he used skilfully at the 
battle of Bull Run. But being severely wounded, he was 
captured and for eight eas was a prisoner in Rich- 
mond. His commission as brigadier-general was made 
to date from the battle. He commanded a division in 
the Third corps of Gen. Pope’s army, and was wounded 
in the second battle of Run. At Antietam, when 
Hooker was wounded, Ricketts succeeded to the 
command of his corps. He was en, in the sub- 
—— campaigns against Richmond and in the Shen- 
oah Valley, and reached the rank of major-general. 
He was from active service in 1867, and served 
in courts-martial for two years lon He died at 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 22, 1887. 

RIDDLE, Martraew Brown, exegete, was_born 
at Pittsburg, Oct. 17, 1836. He graduated at Jeffer- 
son College, Philadelphia, Pa., in 1852, and at New 
Bruns ‘heolo, Seminary in 1859. After a 
year’s study in Germany, he became in 1861 chaplain 
of a New Jersey regiment, and then held pastorates 

churches at Ho! 


rs) boken and Newark. After 


ed| Allegheny, Pa. 
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a second visit to Europe he was in 1871 appointed 
ere of New Testament exegesis in the Hartford 

eological Seminary, and in 1887 was called thence to 
the Western Presbyterian Theological Seminary at 
h Dr. Riddle was a member of the 
American Committee on the revision of the New Tes- 
tament, translated and edited four Pauline Epistles in 
Dr. Schaff’s edition of Lange’s Commentary (1869), 
and contributed to Dr. Schaff’s later commentaries. 
He also revised Dr. Edward Robinson’s Harmony of 
the Gospels, Greek (1885) and English (1886). To the 
American edition of the Ante-Nicene Fathers he edited 
the Teaching of the Twelve ee and Second Clem- 
ent, and contributed to the Nicene Fathers. He has 
also prepared and edited other works relating to the 
New Testament, and has contributed to this work 
several articles on New Testament topics. 

RIDGWAY, Roserr, ornithologist, was born at 
Mt. Carmel, Ill., July 2, 1850. At an early age he 
showed fondness for natural history and a correspond- 
ence with Spencer F. Baird (g.v.) in*1864 led to his 
2 cere ig a few years later as naturalist in Clarence 

ing’s U. 8. geological survey of the 40th parallel. 
In the Report of this exploration he edited the depart- 
ment of ornithology. He was afterwards connected 
with other government surveys, and in 1879 was ap- 
pad curator of the department of birds in the U. 

. National Museum. He has published over 200 
ga on ornithology, including several catalogues. 

e was associated with 8S. F. Baird and T. M. Brewer 
in preparing a History of North American Birds (3 
vols., 1874), and has since published Water Birds of 
North America (1884), Nomenclature of Colors for 
Naturalists (1886), and Manual of North American 
Birds ery 

ESEL, Frreprich ApotpH, BARON VON 
1738-1800), Hessian general, was born at Lauterbach, 
esse, June 3, 1738. He studied at Marburg Uni- 
versity, and entering the army was employed by the 
British in the Seven Years’ War. Having risen to the 
rank of major-general in 1776, he was sent to America 
in command of a division of Brunswick troops, hired 
to Great Britain. His wife, daughter of the jan 
minister Massow, accompanied him. After a year spent 
in Canada, Riegel was galled to take part in Bur- 
goyne’s expedition. He fought at Ticonderoga, Still- 
water, and Saratoga, and surrendered with Bat yne 
Oct. 17, 1777. With his wife he was taken to Albany 
where Gen. Philip Schuyler handsome] entertained 
them until they were ordered to Cambridge, Mass. 
He remained a prisoner until November, 1780, havin 
spent some time in Virginia. He next had comman 
of Long Island, but in 1781 went to Canada and two 
ears later returned to Germany. In 1787 he became 
ieutenant-general and had command of the Brunswick 
troops in Holland until 1794, when he was yr in 
charge of the city of Brunswick, where he died Jan. 
6, 1800. Both m Riedesel and his wife wrote 
interesting Letters and Journals of their residence in 
America, which give valuable side-light on the war of 
the Revolution. They were translated and edited by 
W. L. Stone (Albany, 1867 and 1868). 

RIEL, Lovts ro 885), Canadian rebel, was born 
at St. Boniface, Manitoba, Oct. 23, 1844. His father 
was a leader of an Indian revolt against the rule of the 
Hudson Bay Company in 1849. The son was educated 
in the Jesuit College at Montreal, and in 1869 was 
made secretary of a committee of the Metis, or half- 
breeds, of the North-west Territory, to demand from 
the Dominion of Canada part of the sum paid to the 
Hudson Bay Company for its lands. When this was 
refused, he was made president of a provisional govern- 
ment at Fort Garry. On the approach of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s pen early in 1870, Riel fled from 
the country but afterwards returned and_was not 
molested. In 1873 he was elected to the Dominion 
Parliament, but was not permitted to take his seat, 
and a second election he was expelled. Feb- 
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ruary, 1875, he was sentenced to banishment for five | his ideal works were The Angel of the Resurrection, 
ears, and forfeiture of political rights. He removed to |The Woman of Samaria, eel . Hero, St. Cecilia, 
Montana, but in July, 1884, returned to his former|Latona and her Ohiliren, Atalante, and shove all 
haunts and fomented rebellion. In March, 1885, he | Clytie, which he considered his m jiece. It now 
again attem to form a government and attacked ongs to the Peabody Institute of Baltimore, and in 
employés of the Dominion. The rebellion was sup-|that city many others of his w have found 


ressed by Gen. Middleton and Riel was carried to 
Regina for trial. He was convicted of treason and ex- 
ecuted Nov. 16, 1885. There is strong proof that he 
was insane, and the French Canadians who sympathized 
with his actions strongly denoun the government 
for its harsh measures towards him. 

RIGGS, Extas, missionary, was born at New Prov- 
idence, N. J., Nov. 19, 1810. He graduated at 
Amherst College, Mass., in 1829, and at Andover 
Seminary in 1832. While here he prepared some 
Chaldee text-books. He was then sent by the Amer- 
ican Board of Missions to Greece, and in 1838 trans- 
ferred his work to Smyrna. In 1853 he removed to 
Constantinople, where he has since remained, except 
when visiting the United States in the interest of his 
work. In 1857 he came to New York to have his 
translation of the Bible into the modern Armenian 
language stereotyped, and during his stay taught He- 
brew in the Union vey Seminary. He transl 
the Bible also into the Bulgarian language and pre- 

a Bible Dictionary an a, of the Gospels 
in that lan . The translation of the Bible into 
modern Turkish, having been thoroughly permet a 
committee of which he was a member, was issued in 
1886. Dr. Riggs has also prepared ae a Ye works 
on the Armenian, Turkish, and Bulgarian languages, 
and published tracts and hymns in those tongues. He 
also published suggestions of emendations for the 
English Old Testament (1873) and modifications of the 
revised version of the New Testament (1883). 

RIGGS, Srepen Return (1812-1883), missionary, 
was born at Steubenville, Ohio, March 23, 1812. “He 

uated at Jefferson College, Pa., in 1834, and hav- 
ing entered the Presbyterian ministry was sent by the 
American to a mission near Fort Snelling in 
1837. His service was among the Dakotas, for whom 
he prepared various books, as well asa Dakota Vocabu- 
lary (1852) and Grammar and _ Dictionary of the Da- 
kota Language (1852). During the Sioux war of 
1862 Dr. Eisen and his family were obliged to flee. 
He then became chaplain of the expedition that 
marched against the hostile Indians. His later years 
were spent in field-work during the summer and in 
translating the Bible into Dakota during the winter. 
This translation was published in 1879. Dr. Ri 
died at Beloit, Wis., Aug. 24, 1883. Besides his 
works in the Indian tongue, he published Tahsoo 
Wakan, or the Gospel among the Dakotas (1869) and 


Forty Years among the Sioux (1880). Altogether he 
published about ity books to the language 
and the people to whom his life was ted. 


RILEY, Cuartes VALENTINE, entomologist, was 
born in London, England, Sept. "18, 1843. He was 
educated in France and Germany and in 1860 removed 
to the United States. Settling in Tllinois he became 
practically acquainted with -life and edited an 
agricultural journal. In May, 1864, he entered the 
army and served till the close of the war. He then 
returned to his editorial work and in 1868 was made 
State entomologist of Missouri, His later work is 


sketched under AGRICULTURE, chap. ix., at end. He} cal 


has contributed several articles to this work. 
RINEHART, Wititam Henry (1825-1874), sculp- 
tor, was born near Frederick, Md., Sept. 25, 1825. 
His early life was spent on a farm, but in 1846 he 
went to Baltimore, where he became a stonecutter. 
Soon his taste for high art was developed and he 
began modelling in clay. In 1855 he went to Italy 
and in 1858 he settled at Rome, though he made oc- 
casional visits to Baltimore. He completed the 
modelling of the bronze doors of the U. S. Capitol at 
Washington, left unfinished by Crawford. ong 


ated rds ent 


owners, Besides numerous portrait busts, he executed 
for the State of Maryland the heroic statue of Chief- 
Justice Taney at Annapolis. Rinehart was cut off 
sng nye 4 at Rome, Oct. 28, 1874. He bequeathed 
5,000 for a lectureship in Baltimore on sculpture 
and a fund for needy art-students. 
RIOTS. The general poncianee of the law in 
to riots are the same in the United States as in - 
land. The different degrees of erim- 


See Vol. XX. inality on the of those participati 
eg 579 in a riot are defined in substanti the 


same manner, but the penalties are gen- 
erally milder than those imposed by the English stat- 
utes. The course to be pursued by the authorities in 
suppressing a riot is essentially the same as in 
The “riot act,’’ which it is the duty of the sheriff, 
mayor, or other officer to read or attempt to read before 
ing to extreme measures, is almost identical in 
quite identical in substance with the Eng- 
lish statute. The circumstances which justify and 
uire the summoning of the military to the aid of the 
civil authorities are in substance the same, and the 
duties imposed upon them and their responsibilities 
are the same. 

In law as well as in popular lan and thought 
the chief characteristic of a riot is the sense of insecu- 
rity, the terror and distress which it causes among 
peaceable and quiet citizens. It is a breach of the 
peace on a great scale, aiming at the injury of individ- 
uals and the destruction of property in a tumultuous, 
disorderly, violent, and unlawful manners The ulti- 
mate cause of a riot may sometimes be found in the ex- 
istence of evils which afford just ground of complaint 
on the part of large classes of persons. But it almost 
invariably happens that an attempt to remedy such 
evils, by means of a riot, only ends in their va- 
tion. A large majority, however, of riots originate in 
ees, superstition, or ignorance, and are unmixed 
evi 

Many riots have become historical from their ee i 
nitude and from destruction of property and the blood- 
shed by which they were accompanii e can here 
notice only a few, which may serve as characteristic 
specimens of such occurrences. 

A minute and accurate knowledge of the anatom 
of the human body is the indispensable foundation o 
the science of medicine. Such Snowiedes can only be 
acquired by the dissection of the body. But, even in 
the most civilized countries, large classes of the people, 
especially the more ignorant, have always togunten this 
treatment of the human with aversion and horror, 
considering it as a kind of sacri Hence the medi- 
cal profession and especially students have in 
all countries been exposed to outbursts of popular fury. 
One of the most noteworthy of these outbursts occurred 
in the city of New York in 1788, and is known as the 
** Doctors’ riot.’’ In 1785 Dr. Richard Bailey obtained 
——_- to use some rooms in City Hospital for 

elivering anatomical lectures to medical students and 
for use in m ons and preserving anatomi- 
preparations. Gradually there sprang up amon, 
the working classes oy belief that the m 
students were stealing bodies from the cemeteries. On 
Sunday, April 13, 1788, some boys playing about the 
hospital found a ladder which afforded access to an 
upper window, and one, looking in, saw a student en- 
gaged in dissecting a body. He told his fatner, who 
sp’ the story among his fellow-workmen, and a 
crowd armed with their tools and other weapons gath- 
ered. The whole city was soon in an uproar; the 
pital was surrounded and the doors broken in. 


collection of anatomical specimens was destroyed. The 
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discovery of several ‘‘subjects’’ inflamed the fury of 

the mob, who now to threaten the whole medi- 

cal profession. Physicians took refuge in ek 

where “e ere guarded by the hastily summo 

militia. . Cochrane’s house was ransacked in a 

fruitless search for subjects, while Dr. Hicks a 
the roof. During the me bands of rioters marched 
rough the streets, and 


e next morning were joi 
by some sailors. They now attempted 


to storm the 


jail, threatening to hang all the doctors. Gov. Clinton, | flam 


ayor Duane, tary Jay, Baron Steuben, Alexan- 
der Hamilton, and other prominent citizens endeavored 
to stay the fury of the mob. kre and 
alike in vain. Finally, after Mr. Jay, Baron Steuben, 
and others had been badly wounded by stones, the 
governor gave the militia the order to fire. One volley 
sufficed. Five of the rioters were killed, seven or eight 
= wounded, and the rest fled. The riot was at an 
e 


Whenever 2 widely extended abuse has become 
interwoven with the apparent interests, the prejudices, 
and the passions of large portions of the people, the 
early reformers who give utterance to bere el against 
it are liable to encounter riotous demonstrations. 
From 1830 to 1840 riots of which the anti-slavery men 
were the victims were frequent in different parts of 
the United States. These riots were not, perhaps 
intentionally but none the less effectually stimula 
by the lan and conduct of the most res ble 
citizens. the summer of 1834 a mob ed the 
houses of Arthur and Louis Tappan, prominent anti- 
slavery men. Having ed the houses, they made 
a huge bonfire of the plundered furniture in the middle 
of the street. Mayor Lawrence out the militia 
and they assembled in front of the city-hall. Mean- 
time the mob surrounded the residence of the Rev. 
Dr. 8. H. Cox (¢. v.), barricaded the streets, and were 

ing to demolish the house. The militia, march- 
ing to its defence, were assailed with stones and other 
missiles, but finally succeeded in dispersing the mob 


without firing upon them. 
Of riots originating in religious bi one of the 
most disgraceful that ever occu in the United 


States was that which resulted in the burning of the 
Ursuline Convent in Charlestown, Mass., in 1834. The 
Ursuline order of nuns of the Roman Catholic Church 
was instituted in 1536, for the purpose of administer- 
ing relief to the sick and the afflicted and of superin- 
tending the education of female youth. 

In 1820, with the aid of funds contributed by a 
native citizen of Boston, four ladies of this order estab- 
lished a school in that city. In 1826 they removed to 
Charlestown, where a building erected for them was 
enlarged as the fame of the school increased. The 
number of nuns varied from four to ten, and the only 
restrictions upon their intercourse with outside societ: 
were such as are considered proper in any well- 
female seminary. The number of pupils varied from 
40 to 60, — children from respectable Protestant 
families, and the teaching was entirely free from any 
attempt to influence the religious convictions of the 
pupils. But the fact that the institution was called a 
convent and was under the patronage of the Roman 
Catholic Church excited the hostility of many people of 
Charlestown and the adjoining towns, who gave cre- 
dence to absurd rumors. On Aug. 10, 1834, an inflam- 
oe handbill was posted in various places. On the 
llth the select men of Charlestown ap’ Mlied for permis- 
sion to examine the interior of the Balding. Aceom- 

ied by the very lady who, it had been reported, 
had been eae detained and put to death for attempt- 
ing to escape, they searched every nook and cranny, 
and when they left they assured the lady-superintend- 
ent that they would the next day in the public press 
inform the people that everything about the institution 
was of the most exemplary character. Yet, about 9 
P. M. a mob n to gather around the building, which 

n contained 10 adults and 60 children. At 11 


threats were | barn 
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o'clock the rioters commenced their attack. ‘The lady- 
superintendent twice Farha upon the piazza and 
endeavored to reason with the mob. Finding this in 
vain, she and her assistant gathered the children and 
led them to the garden, where they remained terrified 
8 tors of the destruction of their home. Beds, 
clothing, furniture, including costly pianos and harps, 
were piled in the middle of the rooms. About 1 A. M. 
the torches were applied and the whole was soon in 
es, The mob next attacked the library, or, as it 
was called, the Bishop’s lodge, which was burned to 
the ground. _ Next they set fire to the farm-house and 
belonging to the convent. Finally they even 
broke open the tomb and wrenched the silver plates 
from coffins. While these things were going on thou- 
sands of people had assembled from Boston and the 
adjoining towns, but the authorities to their lasting 
i did nothing to stay the work of destruction. 
ity of food has, in all ages and countries, been 
a prolific source of riots, Such scarcity in almost all 
cases is the effect of natural causes entirely beyond 
human control. The immediate result is a rise in 
prices, which the rer classes of society almost 
always attribute to the action of speculators, and often 
by a riotous destruction of the very thing needed ag- 
vate the evils from which they are suffering. The 
istress arising from the great financial relriiaibn of 
1836 was augmented by a partial failure of the crops. 
Tt became necessary to import large quantities of wheat 
from Europe. During the winter of 1836-37 the price 
of flour in New York city rose to $15 a barrel, and the 
distress among the poor was very great. Early in 
February placards were posted in streets headed: 
*““Breap! Meat! Rent! Fort! Their prices must 
come down,”’ and calling a meeting in the park. About 
6000 persons, mostly foreigners, assembled, and after 
listening to inflammatory harangues, started to attack 
the dealers in flour and grain. r. Eli Hart was re- 
rted to have over 50,000 bbls. of flour in his store, 
ides a large quantity of wheat. Thither the mob 
proceeded, and though the mayor with a large force of 
police endeavored to defend the building, his men were 
soon overpowered, the doors were broken in, and hun- 
dreds of barrels of flour were pitched into the street. 
They were broken by the fall, and the strange spectacle 
was presented of men who claimed to be starving 
trampling knee-deep in flour. Other stores were at- 
tacked, but large numbers of citizens joined with the 
police, and by nightfall the rioters were dispersed. 

Of riots founded upon personal considerations stimu- 
lated by national prejudices, perhaps the most remark- 
able that has ever occurred in the United States was 
that known as the ‘‘Astor Place Riot.’’ The trage- 
dian Edwin Forrest, having met an unfavorable recep- 
tion in England, attributed the hostile criticisms of the 
English press to the influence of W. C. Macready. In 
1849 the latter came to the United States to play a 
farewell engagement, which was so successful that he 
undertook a second engagement. Forrest's admirers 
determined to prevent this. On the first night of Ma- 
cready’s appearance in his second engagement, May 7, 
he was driven from the stage by the violence of a por- 
tion of the audience. Again on May 10 he presented 
himself before a brilliant audience, among whom a 
large number of policemen were interspersed. Cham- 
pions of Forrest were also present, and when Macready 
appeared not only received him with hisses and yells, 
but hurled at him chairs, eggs, and other missiles. By 
the joint efforts of the respectable portion of the audi- 
ence and the police, order was restored and the play 
went on. Butacrowd of 20,000 persons had gathered 
outside, many being attracted merely by curiosity. 
Some active participants claimed to be defending the 
cause of an American against an English actor, but the 
larger part of the mob—roughs, rowdies, and thieves— 
were actuated solely by tlie love of disorder and the 
hope of plunder. While some were armed with 
pistols, others found a supply of weapons in stoncs 


which had been piled up in repairing adjoining streets. 
A body of 300 po pecton detailed to Fs @ opera- 
house, were soon ov . Stones fell among the 
audience, and women in their terror crawled under the 
seats. The outer doors of the opera-house were of 
iron, very strong, and all opened outwards ; now locked 
and barred, they withstood the assaults of the mob 
until succor arrived. At the request of the civil au- 
nae goo ecagena: the aac commspee, h : 
ept the Seventh regiment, N. G., in ness, an 
ae ordered them to the scene. Preceded by a com- 
y of cavalry ten abreast, they arrived at Astor 
Plase about 9 o'clock ; the cavalry charged through 
Astor Place from Broadway to Third avenue, but the 
showers of stones rendered the horses erga seus 
Then the Seventh regiment, under Col. Duryea, charged 
through Astor Place from Broadway to Third avenue, 
through Eighth street to Broadway, down Broadway 
to Astor Place again, and formed in line in front of the 
opera-house, e mob returned to the attack, and 
en. Sandford, Gen. Hall, Col. Daryies Capts. Shum- 
way and Pond were all severely wounded, together with 
a large number of the men. The mayor still declined 
to give permission to fire, but sheriff Westervelt 
assumed the responsibility. Recorder Tallmadge gave 
a last warning to the mob, and this being ed 
the order to fire was given. The first volley. 
over the heads of the crowd, produced no effect upon 
the mob, but unfortunately resulted in killing and 
wounding some innocent persons in other streets. 
The next volley was fired point-blank into the midst of 
the mob with terrible effect. The regiment then 
charged and the mob fled. But their leaders rallied 
them in in Kighth street and Lafayette Place and 
renewed the conflict. A third volley was enough. 
The rioters fled in all directions, and the struggle was 
ended. ‘T'wenty rioters were killed, and over 50 more 
or less severely wounded. None of the regiment were 
killed, but 150 were wounded, 70 so severely that it 
was necessary to carry them to their homes. Many of 
them carried the scars for the rest of their lives. Kye- 
witnesses were unanimous in the statement that the 
conduct of the iy range throughout was perfect. The 
regiment has on later occasions been called upon to aid 
in the suppression of*riots, but generally all disorder 
has aaaed themoment it appeared upon the ground. 
The * Draft Riots ’’ in New York city in July, 1863, 
occupy altogether too large a place in the history of the 
civil war to be ti here. But it may be remarked 
that the simple love of plunder was far more powerful 
than is poem supposed in prolonging the disturb- 
ance, fore the Colored Orphan Asylum was set on 
fire, all that was portable of the furniture was carried 
off uninjured, not only by the rioters themselves but 
by their wives and children. 
Nearly all the riots which have occurred in the United 
States in recent years have been connected with what are 
called “‘labor troubles.'’ Most of these disturbances 


have been brought to end without any extensive de-| gree 


struction of Ege d and without bloodshed. (See 
SrRiKeEs.) e great ‘‘ Haymarket Riot’’ in the city 
of Chicago was of a different character. The great 
and aeeonneges political and social evils existing in 
Europe have, during the present century, given rise to 
multifarious and contradictory schemes of reforms. 
One class of those who profess to seek the reformation 
of these evils regard the accumulation of property rf 
individuals as the source of all the misery in the worl 
Their doctrine may be stated thus: the destruction of 
capital and the slaughter of capitalists is the indis- 
jeomets preliminary to the removal of social evils. 
e name of ‘‘Anarchists’’ has been gs to these 
men, and they themselves have accepted the designa- 
tion yore and pride. Almost all the Anarchists 
have emigrated from Europe to the United States, 
some from fear of the law, others because they sup- 
posed that the greater freedom of speech and of the 
press in this country would afford them a better oppor- 
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their execution, 
their desi 
by a vast 
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zens who ne en, i 
avotations. e a ard . 8. army, a 
when compared with that of of. the powers 
of Europe, is widely distributed in poe. 
mostly on the frontiers, and the assistance of any por- 
tion of it in the suppression of a riot could only 
obtained after a comp J tedious fo 
As a rule no military power is ms fy visible. 
Various circumstances had made the city of Chicago 
a sort of head-quarters of the Anarchists. There 
established an organ, the ‘‘Arbeiter Zeitung,”’ in whie 


the adv: of arson and murder was ly 
They held frequent meetings and labored VaReoeny to 
excite the enmity of the working people against their 


rday, May 1, 1886, about 40,000 
laboring men struck work demanding that eight hours 
instead of ten should thereafter be i 


employers. On Satu 


considered a work- 
ing day. ‘ge processions of workingmen marched 
through the streets, visiting the great industrial es- 
tablishments and urging those who had returned to 
their work to join them. Business was almost entirely 
mapped. The railroads were at a standstill. The 
freight-houses were closed and barred, and the few 
fesight arecees who had not joined in the strike 
worked under the protection of guards with revolvers 
in their hands. The processions of strikers, especi 
those in which Germans, Poles, and Bohemians pre- 
dominated, halted at intervals to listen to the inflam- 
matory harangues of Anarchist orators. But no actual 
violence of any account was committed. On Monday 
morning, May 3, a great crowd gathered about the 
ormick reaper-works and endeavored to prevent 
the hands from returning to work. They succeeded 
in forcing or cn Sprang about 700 of the men into 
a compliance with their demands, About the same 
number entered the building and resumed work. At 
noon the pes annou to these that the eight- 
hour day wo adopted, and that the men could 
also have a half holiday. But the crowd outside, un- 
aware of the fact, assailed the men as they left the 
building. Some of them escaped by flight, and the 
others re’ into the _buil The mob then 
began demolishing the windows with stones. A volley 
fired over their heads by the small guard within was 
ted with shouts of derision, and the mob proceeded 
to attack the doors with crowbars. A | 
filled with policemen drove into the crowd; the ooleas 
men alighted and drew their revolvers. But a large 
portion of the mob were also armed, and after dis- 
charging a volley of stones, followed it up with a volley 
of bullets. The policemen re the None of 
them were hurt but some of the crowd were wo , 
and when a reinforcement of the police arrived the 
rioters fled. In the evening bills printed in 
English and German were posted about the city calling 
upon workmen to meet on the evening of the next day, 
ms May 4, in an open p! known as the 
‘*Old Haymarket,”’ at the corner of Des Plaines and 
Randolph streets. At the appointed time about 1400 
men assembled, many of whom n prominent in 


the riot of the previous day. A violent rainstorm com- 
pelled some to retire, but the rest remained to listen to 
the speeches of the ist orators. police force 


of about 200 men, stationed at a short distance, were 
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kept informed of the proceedings of the meeting. 


The} 
first s' er was quite moderate, the secon more| 


‘violent, and the third was so outrageous and his advice 
was received by the crowd with such marks of approval 
that the police captains decided that a serious riot 
could only Be prevented by dispersing the meeting. A 
line of 170 policemen was formed and marched a 
Des Plaines street. When near the wagon from whic 
the Anarchist orators had been speaking, the police 
halted and Capt. Wood ordered the crowd to disperse. 
Their answer was as terrible as it was unexpected. 
First a dynamite bomb was thrown into the midst of 
the police and this was immediately followed by a mur- 
derous fire from the revolvers of the rioters. Seven 
pence were killed and more than fifty wounded. 
ut the well-disciplined force did not quail; drawing 


their revolvers, they charged and dispersed the rioters | lib 


after killing and wounding a large number. 

Eight of the Anarchist leaders were arrested and 
tried in the following July. They were all convicted 
of murder, and according to the laws of Llinois their 
punishment was fixed by the pa convicted 
them. One was sentenced to fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment, and seven were condemned to death. They 
were defended by able counsel and after conviction 
every resource known to the law was exhausted in the 
endeavor to escape the verdict. The case was carri 
to the State Supreme Court and then to the U. 8. 
Supreme Court. By both these courts the verdict was 
affirmed. As a last resort recourse was had to the 
pardoning power and the mercy of the governor was 
invoked. This was so far that the sentences 
of two of the criminals were commuted to imprison- 
ment for life. One of the others succeeded in obtain- 
ing the means of manufacturing a small dynamite bomb, 
with which he committed suicide by exploding it in his 
mouth. The other four were han ov. 1], 1887. 

An impartial examination of the history of a riot 
will in almost every case show that it is an cen ge 
evil. By far the greater of the terror and de- 
struction by which a riot is accompanied falls upon 
those who are in no way responsible for the causes 
which have produced it. For this reason a riot tends 
to array the opinions and sentiments of the majority of 
perma he and law-abiding citizens not only against the 
rioters themselves but against the objects the ac- 
complishment of which the rioters are striving to 
advance. Hence a riot is almost invariably not only a 
crime but a blunder. When ariotous assembly assumes 
the dimensions of a mob the great majority of the 
crowd is, in almost every case, com of ns 
whose presence is due to curiosity alone. There is 
abundant evidence to show that many riots which have 
appeared formidable in extent, which have been ac- 
omepanied by immense destruction of property, and 
w 


ve required the united efforts of large civil | ceed 


and military forces and the loss of many lives for their 

_ suppression, would have dwindled to ridiculously sm 
uae if all persons who were peaceably disposed 
retired the moment they saw that violence was 
contemplated. The safest course for the law-abiding 
citizen, the most effectual aid he can render to the au- 
thorities, and the highest duty he can perform, is 
simply to go home. If all citizens adopt this 
course, in nine cases out of ten the riot will end without 
the = daeeas of property and without the shedding 


of bl W. M. F.) 
RIPLEY, ExxazerW HEELOOK (1782-1839), major- 
., April 15, 1782, 


econ was born at Hanover, N. 
ylvanus Ripley, D.D. (d. 1787), 


son of Rev. §: 
professor of divinity in Dartmouth ven ey and nephew 
of Rev. John Wheelock, president of the college. He 
graduated there in 1800, practised law in Maine, and 
was elected to the Massachusetts Legislature in 1810, 
and to the Senate in 1812. Hethen entered the army 
as_lieutenant-colonel, and was engaged in Canada, 
being wounded at York (now Toronto). In 1814 he 
was made brigadier-general and took part in the- battle 


all | his 
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of Chippewa, and was wounded at Niagara. In the 
defence of Fort Erie he was shot through the neck, but 
recovered and received from wigs de a gold medal. 
Resigning from the army in 1820, he settled in Louisi- 
ana, where he practised law. In 1835 he was elected 
to Con and_was still a member when he died at 
West Feliciana, La., March 2, 1839. 

RIPLEY, Henry Jones (1798-1875), Baptist min- 
ister, was born at Boston, Jan. 28, 1798. e gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1816, and at Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1819. For some years he was a pastor in 
Georgia, and in 1826 he wasmade professor of Biblical lit- 
erature in Newton Theological Institution, and in 1839 
he became professor of sacred rhetoric in the same. 
Resigning in 1860, he again engaged in evangelistic 
work in Georgia, but in 1865 he returned to Newton as 
ibrarian, and afterwards was associate professor of Bib- 
lical literature. He died May 21, 1875. Among his 
publications are Christian Baptism (1833) ; Notes on 
the Gospels (2 vols., 1837-38), and on some other parts 
of the New Testament; Sacred Rhetoric (1849); 
Church epee (1687). 

RIPLEY, Roswett Saptnz (1823-1887), Confeder- 
ate general, was born at be args a Ohio, March 14. 
1823. He graduated at West Point in 1843 and 
entered the rome service. In the Mexican war he 
was aide to Gen. G. J. Pillow, and was brevetted for 
gallantry at Cerro Gordo and Chapultepec. | Resign- 
ing from the army in 1853, he took up his residence at 
Charleston, 8.C. During the secession movement he 
was active in the military service of South Carolina, 
and took part in the siege of Fort Sumter. In May, 
1862, he commanded a brigade in defence of Richmond, 
and he was wounded at the battle of Antietam. He 
returned to the defence of Charleston, and when that 
city was evacuated by the Confederates went again to 
Richmond. After the civil war he resided in Paris for 
some years, but subsequently ong ed in business at 

rleston. He died at New York city, March 26, 
1887. His history of the War with Mezico (2 vols., 
1849) is an excellent piece of work. 

His uncle, James Woi¥e Rieiey (1794-1870 fen 
eral, was a native of Connecticut and graduate of West 
Point. He served in the war of 1812, the Seminole 
war of 1818, andthe Mexican war. He was thereafter 
connected with the ordnance department until his re- 
tirement in 1863, having in August, 1861, been made 
chief of that department. In March, 1865, he received 
the brevet of major-general, and he died at Hartford, 
Conn., March 16, 1870. 

RIPON. , GuorGE FrepEerick SAMUEL ROBINSON, 
Marquis or, was born in London, Oct. 24, 1827. He 
is the only son of the first Earl of Ripon, better known 
as Viscount Goderich, which title he held while prime 
minister for a few months in 1827. The marquis suc- 
ed to his father’s and uncle’s titles in 1859, thus 
becoming Earl de Grey and Ripon, and in 1872 received 
resent title as an acknowledgment of his services 
airman of the High Joint Commission which ar- 
ranged the Treaty of Washington in 1871. He had 
entered in diplomatic life as attaché at Brussels in 
1849, and in 1852 was elected to parliament from Hull, 
but in the next year stood for Huddersfield and won 
that seat for the Liberals. In 1857 he was chosen from 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. In June, 1859, having 
entered the House of Lords, he was made under-sec- 
retary of war ; in 1861, under-secretary for India ; and 
in 1863, secretary of war. In 1866 he was made sec- 
retary of state for India, and in 1868 lord-president of 
the council, which office he resigned in August, 1873. 
Tn April, 1870, he was installed as grand-master of the 
Freemasons of England, but in September, 1874, he 
resigned without assigning any reason. But in a few 
days it became known that he had been admitted to the 
Roman Catholic Church at Brompton. When Mr. 
Gladstone returned to power in 1880, the Marquis of 
Ripon was appointed viceroy of India. The act called 
forth much animadversion. The new viceroy’s admin- 


istration was marked by an endeavor to extend the 
rights of the natives and to limit the privi of Eu- 
ropeans. When he departed from In : 
pulation of Bengal and Bombay testified their rd 
extraordinary manifestations. In 1885, when Mr. 
Gladstone returned to power for a short time, Lord 
Ripon was made first lord of the admiralty, In 1882 
he was chosen president of Yorkshire College, 
RISTORI, Avetarpeg, Italian tragic actress, was 
born at Cividale, in Friuli, in 1821. Her_ parents 
were actors and brought her on the s when only 
four years old. Afterwards she was attached to a dra- 
matic company at Turin and received instruction from 
Marchioni. At the age of fourteen she was allowed to 
act the part of Francesca da Rimini in Pellico’s drama. 
In 1841 she removed to Parma, playing chiefly in 
comedy. In 1846, when she was married to the Mar- 
uis Guliano del Grillo, she retired from the stage at 
the request of his family. But in 1849 she was in- 
duced to appear at Rome for the benefit of one of her 
former managers and created such a sensation that her 


relatives allowed her to follow her inclination. She 
now devoted herself to tragedy, and easily attained the 
foremost rank on the Italian stage. Her career was 


interrupted by the siege of Rome, and for a time she 
was busily employed as nurse in the hospitals. In 1855 
she was called to Paris, where Rachel was at the zenith 
of her fame. sera. the French actress bitterly re- 
sented the intrusion of the Italian, Ristori’s splendid 
genius soon disarmed the national prejudice, and turned 
the current of teri in her favor. For five years 
she ms canta regularly for a season in the French capi- 
tal. Legouve’s Medea, written for Rachel, but re- 
fused by her, was translated into Italian for Ristori, 
and gave her a new triumph. She extended her 
tours to England, Germany, and Spain with equal sue- 
cess, She passed even to St. Petersburg, Alexandria, 
Athens, and Constantinople, winning fresh applause. 
In 1866 she crossed the Atlantic and rea a rich 
harvest in the United States. She then visited 
South America. She played only in Italian, her chief 
characters being Medea, Mary Stuart, Queen Eliza- 
beth, Francesca da Rimini, Lady Macbeth, Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. In 1873, after an extended and success- 
ful tour in the European capitals, she bade farewell to 
the English stage, but she visited the United States 
again in 1875. ker she took up the study of the 
English language, and in 1882 she appeared in London, 
aed afterwards visited the United States again, acting 
Lady Macbeth and Queen Elizabeth in English. She 
is accomplished as an artist, and has the gift of beauty. 
Her moral character is above reproach, and she is an 
excellent mother. 

RITCHIE, Anna Cora Mowarr (1819-1870), 
actress, daughter of Samuel G. Ogden, a New York 
merchant, was born at Bordeaux, France, and spent 
her childhood in that vicinity. Soon after her removal 
to New York she made a runaway match with James 
Mowatt, a lawyer. Still a child in years, she was par- 
doned by her parents, and varied the instruction re- 
ceived from her husband with private theatricals and 
the composition of an epic poem which was published 
under the title Pelayo. Then her husband lost his 


ia the Hindoo | 


fortune in speculation and Mrs. Mowatt began to give, 


public readings, though her friends strongly disap- 
proved. Her husband became a publisher and failed 
again. Determining to try her fortune as an actress, 
she made her first appearance as Pauline, in The Lady 
of Injons, in June, 1845. She also mere in her 
own plays, Fashion and Armand, and achieved success 
in England as well as America. After the death of 
her husband, in 1851, she returned to the United States, 
but continued her professional work until 1854, when 
she was married to William F. Ritchie. Her Antobi- 
ography of an Actress (1855) is a graceful narrative of 
her experience. In 1860 she went to Europe, residing 
at first on the continent, and afterwards near London, 
where she died July 28, 1870. Among her 
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writings were some Twin Roses (1857) and 
Italian Life and Legends (1870). 

RITCHIE, Tuomas (1778-1854), journalist, was 
born at Tappahannock, Va., Nov. 5, 1778. Deprived 
of his father at an early age, he received an academical 
education, studied medicine, and taught school, but in 
1804 found his proper element in editing the 2ichmond 
Enquirer. During the forty years of his connection 
with it as editor and proprietor, it wielded influ- 


ence in the Democratic y. In 1845 Ritchie was 
called to Washington nef Polk to edit the Union, 
as the organ of the inistration. He then trans- 


ferred the Enquirer to his sons, Thomas and William. 
In 1849 he returned to Richmond, and died there July 
12, 1854. His son Thomas had died some weeks ear- 
lier, but William lived to fight in the Confederate 


army. 

RITSCHL, Arsrecat, German theologian, was born 
at Berlin, March 25, 1822. He was educated at the 
Universities of Bonn and Halle, and taught theology at 
the former from 1846 until 1864, when he was 
to Gottingen, where he still remains. In his 
works he belonged to the Tiibingen school, but he 


afterwards took his position on the doctrines of the 
Lutheran Reformation. His characteristic work is 


Die Christliche Lehre von der 


Rechtforti und Ver- 
sihaung (3 vols., 1870-74), rice? ihe dos Critical 


History of the Christian Doctrine of Justification and 
pet A wd Other works are Die Christliche Voll- 


kommenheit (1874) ; Unterricht in der C hristlichen Re- 


ligion (1875) ; Ueber das Gewissen (1876); Theologie 
ond Mi (1881); Geschichte des Pietismus (3 
vols., 1880-86). 

RITTER, , ie Louis, musician, was born in 
Strassburg, Alsace, in 1834. He n the study of 
music under Hauser and Hans M. Schletterer, 


had some instruction from Georges Kastner in Paris, 
and continued his studies in Germany. In 1852 he 
received the appointment of professor of music in the 
Protestant seminary of Fénéstrange, Lorraine, and 
later conducted a series of concerts at Bordeaux. 
About 1856 he came to the United States, settling at 
first in Cincinnati, where he advanced the cause of 
music in many ways. The Cecilia and Philharmonic 
societies were organized by him, and many works pro- 
duced for the first time in America. In 1861 he re- 
moved to New York, and in 1867 was appointed pro- 
fessor of music at Vassar College, which position he 
still (1888) holds. His compositions include a number 
of instrumental works, many of which have per- 
formed in New York, Boston, and other cities, by the 
principal orchestras and organizations for chamber- 
music, some sacred music, and a large number of Ger- 
man songs. He has gained distinction as a writer on 
musical topics, and is the author of A 

sic in the Form of Lectures (Boston, 1870-74 ; 2d ed., 
London, 1876) ; Music in England (New York. 1883) } 
Music in America (1883); Manual of Musical History, 
Srom the Epoch of Ancient Greece to the Present Time 
(1886); and Musical Dictation (London, 1888). He 
edited also The Realm of Tones (New York, 1883), 
and published a Practical Method for the Instruction 
7 he toe ener Mee Rey. J. R. Ronde 

‘oman’s College Hymnal (Boston, 1887). 

degree of doctor of music was conferred on him by the 
University of New York in 1878. He has contributed 
to this work on ‘* Music in America.”’ 


His wife, Fanny Raymonp Rrrrer, has become 
well known through her pamphlets on musical sub- 
jects : Woman asa Musician (New York, 1877); Some 
Fiano Songs Faeroe 1878); Troubadours and 
Minnesingers; Haydn's ‘* Seasons’’ (Poughkeepsie, 
1881); and Madrigals (1882). She has also written a 
volume of poems, gs and Ballads (New York, 
1888), and has translated Louis Ehlert's Letters on 
Music to a aap Ry one 1877), and Robert Schu- 
mann’s Music Musicians (London, at ) 

. LW. 
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RIVES, WiruiAm CaBett (1793-1868), senator 
and diplomatist, was born in Nelson co., Va., May 4, 
1793. His grandfather, William Cabell, (1730-98), 
was noted as a patriot — the Revolution. Rives 

uated at William and ee and studied 
aw with Thomas Jefferson. He volunteered in the 
defence of Virginia during the British invasion in 
1814-15, and was a member of the State constitu- 
tional convention in 1816. After service in the State 
Legislature, and in Congress from 1823 to 1829, he 
was sent as U. S. minister to France. After his re- 
turn he was U. 8. senator until 1845; was sent again 
to France in 1849. Retiring then from public life he 
devoted his leisure to his Sife and Times of James 
Madison, of which three volumes were published 
Agra but the valuable work was never completed. 

n February, 1861, Rives was member of the peace 
conference at Washington, but two months later he 
attended the Confederate Congress. He died near 
Charlottesville, Va., April 26, 1868. He had pub- 
lished a Lvfe of John Hampden (1845), Ethics o 
Christianity (1855), and some minor wo! is wi 


is wife 
wrote a narrative of her Residence in Europe (1842), | Roach 


and other books. 

His granddaughter, Amétre Rives CHANIER, au- 
thor, was born at Richmond, Va., Aug. 23, 1863, and 
educated by private tutors. She was married in J une, 
1888,to John Armstrong Chanler, of New York city. 
She had already become noted by some short stories 
and poems, a novel, The Quick or the Dead (1888). 
Her productions have been sharply criticised as both in 
style and contents a startling mixture of the recondite 
and sensational. 

RIVES, Joun CABeE tt (1796-1864), journalist, was 
born in Kentucky and received but slight education. 
He became cashier of a bank at Edwardsville, Il)., and 
in 1824 was pprcmes clerk in a government office at 
Washington. He joined Francis P. Blair in founding 
the Congressional Globe for the support of Pres. 
Jackson's adininistration. After Pres. Polk estab- 
lished the Union as his organ Rives became the sole 
proprietor of his paper. He introduced the pvactice 
of full reports of Con ional proceedings. ring 
the civil war he was liberal in contributions for the 
cause of the Union. He died near Georgetown, D. 
C., April 10, 1864. 

RIVIERE, Briton, English painter, was born in 
London, Aug. 14, 1840. His first studies were pur- 
sued under his father, who was a drawing-master in 
London and Oxford, and he afterwards entered the 
University of Oxford, and uated B. A. in 1867. As 
early as 1858 he had exhibited rural scenes at the 
National wenger and among his later pictures are, 
Strayed from the Flock (1866) ; The Long Sleep (1866) ; 
- rae rcaoe Ni a Un es Circe Trans- 
orming the Friends o 1871); Argus (1873) ; 
Genips Loci (1874). He had now become bth 
as especially successful in pictures of animals, and 
many of his works have been made familiar by en- 

vings. Among his later works are, An Anxious 

oment (1878), representing a flock of geese fright- 
ened ata hat on the ground; The Poacher’s Widow 
1879); A Roman Holiday (1881) ; Old Playfellows 
1883) ; Acteeon (1884) ; King and his Satellites 
1884) ; The Sheepstealer (1885); Stolen Kisses (1886). 
_ RIVINGTON, James (1724-1802), Tory, was born 
in London, and became a bookseller there. In 1760 
he removed to Philadelphia, but soon settled in New 
York. The Gazetteer, which he founded April 22, 
1773, was_a bitter opponent of the patriotic move- 
ments, and on Nov. 23, 1775, the ‘Sons of Liberty’’ 
destroyed ed te and melted its type into bullets, 
Rivington, who had been sent to jail by the Congress, 
on his release went to England and obtained appoint- 
ment as King’s printer for New York. Returning he 
commenced in ber, 1777, to publish the a 
Gazette, or, as he afterwards called it, the Royal Ga- 
zette. In 1781, deeming the British cause hopeless, 


he began to furnish secret information to Gen. Wash- 
ington, and after the close of the war he again changed 
the title of his Gazette, but was soon chine) to sus- 


pend its publication. He died in New York in July, 


1802. 

ROACH, Joun (1815-1887), shipbuilder, was born 
at Mitchellstown, Ireland, in 1815, and in 1829 emi- 
grated to America. Getting employment in iron- 
works he became a machinist, and then started a foun- 
dry, which afterwards became known as the Altna 
Tron-works. The demands of the civil war gave him 
splendid opportunities, and he constructed many large 
engines. nlarging his own works, and purchasing 
others, he engaged argely in construction of iron ves- 
sels. In 1871 he purchased shipyards at Chester, Pa., 
and established the Delaware River iron-shipbuilding 
and engine-works, which covered 120 acres, while the 

lant was valued at $2,000,000. Here he built 63 
large vessels for the U. 8. government, and for lead- 
ing steamship lines) When the navy department, in 
1885, by a strict construction of contract, refused to 
accept the despatch-boat Dolphin as being too slow, 

ach made an assignment, and closed his works. 
The trouble affected his health, and he died at New 
York, Jan. 10, 1887. The vessel was subsequently 
rat and the works reopened. 

ROANOKE COLLEGE is an institution of learn- 
ing at Salem, Roanoke co., Va. Salem is a town 
of 2500 inhabitants, on the line of the Norfolk and 
Western Railroad, 240 miles from Washington and 60 
miles from Lynch pars: The Roanoke Valley, in which 
the college is situated, lies between the Allegheny and 
Blue Ridge at an average elevation of 1100 feet above 
the sea-level, and is noted for the fertility of its soil, 
the healthfulness of its climate, and the picturesque 
beauty of its scenery. 

The germ of Roanoke College was the Virginia In- 
stitute, established in 1842 at Mount Tabor, Augusta 
co., Va. This institution was removed to Salem in 
1847, Rev. C. C. Banghman being principal. In 1853 
it was chartered by the Legislature of Virginia as 
Roanoke College. Rev. David F. Bittle, D. D., was 
elected first president, and served with untiring energy 
for 23 years. Rev. Thomas W. Dosh, D. D., served 
as president'during the sessions of 1877-78. Since that 

ear the present incumbent, Julius D. Dreher, A. M., 
Ph. D.,a graduate of the college (class of ’71), has 
held the office. Prof. 8. C. Wells, A. M., Ph. D., 
senior member of the faculty, dates his connection with 
the institution to the year 1849, when he was elected 
first assistant teacher in the . a Collegiate Insti- 
tute. Rev. Wm. B. Youce, A. M., Ph. D., next old- 
est professor, was elected tutor in 1854. The college 
owns 20 acres of land well situated in Salem, the cam- 

us proper —_ very attractive. There are four large 
trick buildings for college purposes, the entire front 
being 313 feet. A separate building—Bittle Memorial 
Hall—was erected in 1879 for the accommodation of 
the library, which now contains 16,000 volumes, in- 
eluding many rare and valuable works. The college 
owns a collection of more than 12,000 mineralogical 
and logical specimens, a numismatic cabinet, and 
valuable Cpeanioed ak philosophical apparatus. 

The board of trustees has power to hold property, 
elect professors, prescribe courses of study, and con- 
fer degrees. The college offers to candidates for de- 
grees a choice among the following courses of study: 
1. Ancient classical course, with degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 2. Modern classical course, with degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 3. Scientific course, with degree 
of Bachelor of Science. In these courses the instruc- 
tion is thorough and practical. In mathematics, 
students have practical field-work, and learn the use of 
instruments; in chemistry and natural philosophy 
there are frequent experiments; in geology, excur- 
sions. French and German are spoken in the class- 
room. The course in both French and German ex- 
tends through three years. 
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The college was in operation throughout the war, 
but upto 1865 had graduated only 41 men. Its main re- 
sults have been accomplished almost entirely within a 
later period, under many disadvantages, and with 
very inadequate means, 
ates is now nearly 300, the majority of whom are en- 
gaged as professors, teachers, ae men, lawyers, and 

hysicians. Graduates of the college may found 
in 28 States and Territories, and in two foreign coun- 
tries. Many students at the South pursue only a par- 
tial course at college ; of this class Roanoke has _ re- 
ceived fully 1500. e college draws its students from 
nearly every Southern State, and from some parts of 
the North and West. ‘The first Mexican to complete 
the course of study received his diploma in the class 
of 1888. For 18 years Roanoke has been educatin 
Indians. The Choctaws support a small number o 
students at the college at the expense of their govern- 
ment. Three Choctaw superintendents of schools 
have visited the college in the discharge of their offi- 
cial duties. In 1883 Wm. H. McKinney graduated 
at Roanoke with the degree of A. B., being the first 
Indian to take a diploma at a Virginia college, and 
also the first one to win that honor at Yale University, 
where he was made a bachelor of divinity in 1886. The 
number of students in attendance in 1888-89 is nearly 
150, coming from 14 States, Indian Territory and Ja- 
pan. The students maintain two excellent literary so- 
cieties. There is also an alumni association com 
of the graduates. A General Reunion Association em- 
bracing former eager | as well’ as graduates, holds 
triennial reunions at the college during commence- 
ment week. The college has always been noted for 
its high moral tone and its positive but not sectarian 
religious character. An active Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association exerts a strong influence on the moral 
life of the college. Candidates for the ministry and 
sons of clergymen pay only half the regular tuition fee. 
The entire expenses of a student for a session of nine 
months range from $150 to $205. The faculty en- 
deavor to ai young men of small means in availing 
themselves of the advan afforded by the college. 
The Roanoke Collegian, the o of the graduates 
and students, is published monthly during the session. 
Prof. F. V. N. Painter, A. M., of the faculty, has 
published a History of Education (1885). (3. H. D.) 

ROBBINS, Tuomas (1777-1856), oo aa was 
born at Norfolk, Conn., Aug. 11, 1777. He was 
of a family which contained man Puritan 
of local note. He graduated at Yale College in 1796 
and was r successively at East Windsor, Stam- 
ford Rochester, Mass. In 1842 he took up his 
residence at Hartford and founded the Connecticut 
Historical Society, to which he ueathed his valu- 
able library. An early series of articles from his pen 
was collected under the title First Planters of New 
England (1815). He also published View of all Re- 
liguons (1824) and some other works. He died at 
Colebrook, Conn., ae 13, 1856. A bulky biography 
of him was published (1887). 

ROB , BensAmIn Stone (1811-1875), general, 
was born at Manchester, Vt., graduated at West 
Point in 1835, and was first lieutenant of dragoons 
when he resigned in 1839 to become railroad engineer 
in Northern New York. He was afterwards assistant 
geologist of that State and in 1842 went to Russia to 
assist in railroad construction. In 1843 he settled in 
Iowa and engaged in the practice of law, but the out- 
break of the Mexican war called him to arms again, 
He was made first lieutenant of mounted rifles, and 
distinguished himself at Chapultepec and Matamoras. 
He was a major of cavalry serving in New Mexico 
when the civil war broke out and soon was en ged 
in defending Fort Craig against Texans under ib ey. 
In June, 1862, he went to Washington and was made 
brigadier-general and chief of pate in Gen. Pope’s 
army, ith that commander he was afterwards sent 
to Minnesota, but in June, 1864, he had command of 


preachers 


e whole number of gradu- | bo: 


a division in Louisiana, and afterwards in West Ten- 
nessee. He retired from the army in July, 1866, and 
died at Washington, Jan. 29, 1875. 

ROBERTSON, James (1742-1814), was 
ro in Brunswick co., Va., June 28, 1742, and was 
brought up on his father's farm. In 1759 he accom- 
panied Daniel Boone on his third expedition across 
the Alleghenies and discovered the Watauga Valley. 
Next spring he led a band of settlers there and ar- 
ranged with the Cherokees a treaty on terms of which 
the whites and natives lived at peace till 1776. 
Troubles then broke out, but Robertson succeeded in 
subjugating the red men, and, at the instance of the 

vernor of North Caro! up his residence at 

eir capital in order to keep them in check. In 
1779, he removed with a number of the Watauga 
settlers to the region of the Cumberland, where on 
Christmas of that year they founded Nashville, and 
organized themselves into a civil and military ny 
with Robertson.at their head. Their 2onflicts wi 
the savages who swarmed around them were almost 
incessant. In 1781 the fort of Nashville was 
by 1000 Indians and Robertson's life was saved 
his wife. Notwithstanding severe losses by the toma- 
hawk and desertion, Robertson maintained the settle- 
ment. During the Revolutionary war he meppareed 
the patriot cause, and on being later urged by the 
Spaniards, with the promise of many advanta to 
establish an independent’ government west of the Al- 
leghenies, he re their offer. In 1790 he was 
made by Washington a brigadier-general and, as such, 
commanded the Tennessee militia. During his later 
years he was U. 8. agent to the Chickasaw Indians, 
and died at the Chickasaw Agency, Tenn., Sere : 
1814, See A. W. Putnam's Life and Times of Rob- 
ertson (1859), and J. R. Gilmore’s Advance- Guard of 
Western Civilization (1888). 

ROBIN, Cuartes Parmippe (1820-1885), French 
physician and naturalist, was born at Jasseron, June 
4, 1820. He studied medicine at Paris and in 1845 
was employed in an exploration of the coasts of Nor- 
mandy and Jersey for enriching the museum of natural 


history and comparative anatomy in the Paris Keole 
Pratique de Médecine. He obtained the doctor's 
degree in 1847, and was made professor of histology 
in 1862. His works relate to comparative anatomy, 
bysiological chemistry, and parasitism. With 
ittré he ge | revised Nysten’s Dictionnaire de 
Médecine. With M. Verdeil he published Histoire 
Naturelle de Végétaux Parasites (3 vols., 1853). 
Among his other works are Les. Substances is 
(1866) ; Les Humeurs du Corps de? Homme (1867) ; 
Anatomie Microscopique (1868). In 1871 he assis’ 
in ponene a sociological society. 
ROBINSON, Ezexien Giman, President of 
Brown University, was born at Attleboro h, Mass., 
March 23, 1815. He uated at Brown University 
in 1838 and at Newton Theological Institution in 1842. 
He was ordained pastor of the Baptist church in 
Norfolk, Va., in 1842, and in 1846 was called to the 
theological seminary at Covington, Ky., as professor of 
Hebrew. He ai had charge of a church in 
Cincinnati, but in 1852 was made professor of Biblical 
theology in the Baptist Seminary at Rochester, N. Y., 
of which he became president in 1860. While holding 
this position he was also editor of the Christian Re- 
view for six years. Since 1872 he has filled with 
ability the presidency of Brown University. 
ROBL ON, Henry Craps (1775-1869), best 
known by his entertaining Diary and 


ce, 
published posthumously, was born at Bury St. Ed- 
mond’s, England, May 13, 1775. He studied law and 
at the age of twenty-five went to any, where be- 


sides attending some of the principal universities he 
associated with the most eminent lite: men, in- 
cluding Goethe and Schiller. When the Peninsular 
war n in 1808 Robinson wrote letters from Spain 
to the London Zimes, and afterwards in England was 
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an editorial contributor. At the age of thirty-eight he 
was called to the bar and for fifteen years practised 
his profession with diligence and success. In Jater life 
he was active in promoting the London University and 
other institutions for the benefit of art and literature. 
His Diary and Correspondence (1869) is filled with 
pleasant gossip and graphic sketches of prominent 
men with whom he came in contact. He died at 
London, Feb. 5, 1867. 

ROBINSON, Srvarr (1816-1881), Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Strabane, Ireland, Nov. 26, 1816, 
but in early life he was brought to America. After 
eecremg.! at Amherst College in 1836, he studied 
theology at Union Seminary, Va., at Princeton. 
He held pastorates in Virginia, Kentucky, and Balti- 
more and edited the Preshyterial Critic, in which he 
maintained High Church views of Presbyterian polity 
and doctrine. In 1856 he was called to the Danville 
Theological Seminary as professor of ecclesiology, but in 
1858 he removed to Louisville, where he edited the 
True Presbyterian and also ministered to a church. 
During the civil war his paper was suppressed by the 
Union authorities, but it was afterwards allowed to 
appear under the name Free Christian Commonwealth, 
He was the leader of the Louisville Presbytery and 
in 1866 was expelled from the General Assembly which 
met at St. Louis for signing the ‘* Declaration and 
Testimony,’’ which censured that body for making 

litical deliverances. He afterwards induced the 
Fae of Kentucky to withdraw from the Northern 

urch and join the Southern. In 1869 he was elected 
moderator of the Southern General Assembly by accla- 
mation. He died at Louisville, October 5, 1881. His 
most important works are The Church Go (1858), 
and Dis of Redemption (1866). veral of his 
pamphlets related to controversies between the North- 
ern and Southern Presbyterians. 

ROBY, Henry Jown, an English educator, was 
born at Tamworthy, Aug. 12,1830. He was educated 
at Bridgnorth and at St. John's College, Cambridge, 
ees in 1853, and being made fellow of the col- 

ege in 1854, and tutor in 1855. He took in the 
movement for university reform and published a pam- 
phlet on the subject. In 1861 he was made under- 
master of Dulwich College Upper School, and in 1866 
porary of jurisprudence at University College, Lon- 
don. He was appointed secretary of the schools 
inquiry commission in 1864, and to the endowed 

ools commission in 1869, and was a member of the 
latter 1872-74. He has since been engaged in business 
at Manchester. Besides preparin the Report of the 
commissioners and editing several volumes connected 
with ge published an excellent Grammar of the 
Latin Language, from to Suetonius (2 vols., 


ROCHAMBEAU, Jean Baptiste DonatrEn 
Vimeur, Comre DE (1725-1807), a French general 
noted for his services in the American Revolution, was 
born at Vendéme, July 1, 1725. Entering the army 
at the age of sixteen, he served in Germany under Mar- 
shal Broglie and in 1745 became aide to the Duke of 
Orleans. He had reached the grade of lieutenant- 
seme when in 1780 he was sent with 6000 men to the 

nited States. He arrived at Newport in July and 
after fortifying Rhode Island he in concert with 
Washington against Clinton in New York. In the 
next year he went to Virginia and rendered important 
rachigg ga ee = be, eps of Cornwallis at York- 
town, Oct. 19, : ‘0 captured cannons were pre- 
sented to Rochambeau. Returning to France’ he 
received the decoration of Saint Esprit, and was made 
governor of Picardy and Artois. In 1791 he was made 
a marshal of France, but his conduct in command of 
the Army of the North Seerines public expecta- 
tion and he narrowly escaped the guillotine. Thence- 


. 1871-74). 


forth he lived in retirement, but Bon in | 
conferred on him a pension pn the = yale not im 
Legion of Honor. He died May 10, 1807. His Me- 
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moirs were published in 1809 and translated into 
English in 1838. 

is son, DonaTIEN Martie JOSEPH DE VIMEUR, 
Vicomrge DE RocHAMBEAU (1750-1813), became a 
general in the French service and was chiedly employed 
in Santo Domingo, of which he became governor in 
1802. On his return voyage in the next year he was 
captured by the English and remained prisoner nearly 
eight years. He was killed at the battle of Leipsic, 
Oct. 18, 1813. 

ROCHEFORT, Henn, French journalist and poli- 
tician, discards the title ‘Marquis de Rochefort-Lugay’’ 
to which his birth entitled him. He was born at Paris, 
Jan. 30, 1830, and early adopted the republican views 
of his mother rather than those of his royalist father. 
Before devoting himself’ to journalism he had studied 
medicine and had been in employ of the municipality 
of Paris. He also composed many popular plays and 
vaudevilles, as his father had done before him. To 
the journals of Paris he contributed for some years 
art and dramatic criticisms and social sketches. While 
connected with the Figaro he gradually turned from 
social topics to caustic satire of the imperial admin- 
istration. These sketches were collected into three vol- 
umes, Les Frangais de la décadence (1866-8). Obliged 
to leave the Figaro, Rochefort founded the famous 
Lanterne, of whose first number 80,000 copies were 
issued. After eleven weekly numbers had been pub- 
lished, the proprietor was brought before the tribunals, 
and sentenced to fine and a year’s imprisonment. But 
he had fled to Belgium, where he continued to edit the 
offensive paper, which was still circulated in France in 
spite of vigorous efforts of the police for its suppression. 

n 1869 he was twice a candidate for the Chamber of 
Deputies, and having been elected he braved the sen- 
tence of imprisonment and proceeded to Paris. Na- 

leon ITI. granted him a safe-conduct, which Roche- 

‘ort accepted, though many of his supporters had 
hoped for a collision with the authorities. He now 
founded La Marseillaise, whose attacks on the im- 

rial family provoked Prince Pierre Bonaparte to kill 
Victor Noir, one of Rochefort’s assistants. In Jan- 
uary, 1870, the journal was seized and the proprietor 
was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. The 
catastrophe of Sedan restored him to liberty and gave 
him a place in the government of national defence. 
He kept aloof from the Communists, but tried to induce 
the government to make some concessions to them. 
When this was not done he resigned his office, though 
he still had charge of the barricades. In February, 
1871, he ender Le Mot d Ordre, and was elected 
deputy. He instigated some of the worst excesses and 
outrages of the eer sr Arrested at Meaux, 
May 20, he was sent to Versailles for trial, and in 
September was condemned to imprisonment in a 
fortress. Victor Hugo interceded for him with Pres. 
Thiers, but in vain. is friends declared that his mind 
was shattered and his death at hand. He was per- 
mitted to leave the prison in order to be married to 
Mlle. Renaud, who had borne him several children. 
In 1873 he was transported to New Caledonia, but 
some months later he escaped to an American vessel 
and was taken to San Francisco. Thence he made his 
way to Geneva, where he resided until the general 
papers 1880 permitted his return to Paris. There 
he established in opposition to Garibaldi’s policy of 
opportunism a new journal, LZ’ Jntransigéant. In re- 
cent years less attention has been paid to his utter- 


ances on public questions. 

ROCHESTER, a city of Minnesota, county-seat uf 
Olmsted co., is on the Winona and St. Peter Railroad, 
75 miles S. B. of St. Paul. _It is also on the Zambro 
River, which is spanned by three iron — and fur- 
nishes water-power for three flour-mills. Cockle-sepa- 
rators (see Vol. ITT, p. 95) are manufactured here, as 
well as wagons, furniture, and agricultural implements. 
There are also several foundries. The largest. building 
is the Insane Hospital, erected at a cost of $325,000, 
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and having capacity for 700 patients. Besides the 
city high-school, which cost $75,000, there are other 
schools, including a Roman lic semin The 
total valuation of property is $1,750,000 and there is a 
blie debt of $18,000. The city was incorporated in 
858. In 1883 a destructive cyclone levelled the lower 
town, causing the death of 27 persons. That portion 
of the city has since been rebuilt. The population by 
the State census of 1885 was 5313. 

ROCHESTER, a flourishing city of New York, the 
seat of Monroe co., is on both banks of the Genesee 
River, 7 miles from Lake Ontario. 
250 ft. above the level of Lake Ontario, and the river has 
here three falls, of 96 ft., 26 ft., and 83 ft. 


The city is about 


respectively. 
which afford immense water-power, abun antly mali Reg 


in all kinds of manufactures. At the Upper fall the 
New York Central Railroad crosses the city, and it has 
here three branches. The other main railroads are the 
Erie; the Buffalo, Rochester, and Pittsburg; the 
Buffalo, New York, and Philadelphia: the West 
Shore; and the Rome, Watertown, and Ogdensburg. 
There are short roads to Lake Ontario and to Brighton 
River. The Erie Canal crosses the river by a stone 
aqueduct, 850 ft. in length, and supported by 7 arches. 
Among the public buildings are the city-hall, court- 
house, which are also surrounded by buildings of fine 
architecture. There are also the spacious city-hospital, 
St. Mary’s Hospital, county-jail, arsenal. Among the 
75 churches are several of fine architecture, includin 

the First Baptist, First Presbyterian, St. Peter's, an 


the Roman Catholic Cathedral. ere are many 
charitable institutions, including orphan asylums, 
homes for the friendless, and church homes. The 


University of Rochester, which is under control of the 
Baptist denomination, has handsome buildings and 

junds, comprising 23 acres. The Baptist Theo- 

ical Seminary has a fine 4-story brick building. 

e public school system comprises 31 schools of 
various grades, including the Free Academy. There 
are also 44 private and parochial schools, the chief of 
which is St. Andrew's Seminary. A public library 
connected with the public schools, the Athenzeum, has 
a large library and reading-room, and the Law Library 
in the court-house is of great value. The State has a 
House of Refuge for juvenile delinquents, there bein 
separate buildings for males and females. The groun 
cover 42 acres and there are accommodations for 500 
—_ and 200 girls. The object of this institution is to 
reform the inmates and train them in morality and in- 
dustry. Near the city are also Monroe county peni- 
tentiary, the almshouse, and insane asylum, which 
have well-constructed buildings. 

The city has an excellent supply of water for drink- 


ing and fire p It is derived ly from the 
= and ly on Hemlock Lakes, wos | 30 miles 
south. e receiving reservoir has a capacity of 


————. gallons, an om distributing reservoir a ca- 
pacity of 45,000,000. ere are two gas companies, 
one on each side of the river. There are 9 hotels, 3 
national sg Pe other banks, 7 daily and 4 weekl 

newspapers. The leading industry during the most o 

the city’s history was flour manufacture, and this is 
still extensively carried on. There are 1] iron-found- 
ries, iron-bridge-works, cotton-factories, and manufac- 
tories of clothing, boots and shoes, furniture, cigars 
and tobacco, India-rubber 


greatly contributed to the prosperity of Rochester, and 
the nursery business is extensively carried on. The 
city was settled about 1810, and incorporated in 1832. 
Its property is valued at $75,514,275; the public debt 
is $5,515,000, and the expenses for the year 1886 were 
$1,123,460. The papain in 1880 was 89.366. 
ROCHESTER, UNIVERSITY OF. The move- 
ment to establish a University at Rochester originated 
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with prominent Baptists of the State of New York, 
and first took definite shape in an effort to remove 
Madison University from Hamilton, N. Y., to Roch- 
ester. An organization was first effected Sept. 16 
1850, under a provisional charter granted by the Board 
of Regents, at which time the trustees elected the 
usual officers, appointed an executive committee con- 
sisting of 9 members of their own body, created 6 pro- 
fessorships, and adopted a course of instruction. No 
pooens was elect The actual work of instruction 

gan on the first Monday in November, 1850. The 
first ue reported § instructors and 71 students. 
In July, 1851, a class of 10 was uated. On Feb. 
14, 1851, a permanent charter had been granted by the 
ents which vested the control of the institution in 
a self-perpetuating Board of 24 in number 
—holding office for life, and which conferred upon the 
institution ‘‘all the privileges and powers conceded to 
any college in this State.’ 

e executive duties of the president were per- 
formed by Dr. A. C. Kendrick, the eminent Greek 
scholar and exegete, who had been elected to the chair 
of the Greek language and literature. Coming from 
Madison University with a reputation already estab- 


lished, he gave to Rochester for over thirty years the 
full strength of his splendid powers, and, with the ex- 
ception of Pres, ffs ty has been more completely 


identified with the history of the University than any 
other member of its faculty. On April 6, 1853, Martin 
B. Anderson, of New York, then editor of the New 
York Recorder, the leading paper of the Baptist de- 
nomination, was elected president of the institution, 
and entered upon his duties in the fall of the same 
year. Tono one man does the University of Rochester 
owe so much as to Pres. Anderson, His moulding and 
shaping influence has been constant and pre-eminent in 
all the factors of substantial growth, notably in the de- 
velopment, expansion, and organization of the course 
of study, methods of instruction and discipline, and 
the characteristic features referred to below. ‘ 

One of the most potent influences in determining 
the organization and location of the institution was the 
fact that. the wealthy and populous district known as 
Western New York, with a ee grea as early as 
1850 of half a million, was at that time almost wholly 
wanting in facilities for higher education. This region 
contains the immediate constituency of the University ; 
but it has always drawn a considerable percentage of 
its students from the country at large, and its last cata- 
logue ise7-) shows that 1] States and Territori 
as well as Germany and England, are represen 
among its students. 

The founders of the University acted from the deep- 
seated conviction that higher education should be dis- 
tinctively Christian—carried on under influences which 
would tend to develop and strengthen the moral and 
religious life. Most of them were Baptists, and this 
denomination has always controlled the institution, 
20 out of 24 members of the first Board of Trustees 
being connected with it. The movement was, how- 
ever, not sectarian in any exclusive sense. om the 
first, the enterprise enlisted the hearty and effective co- 
operation of eminent citizens of other denominations, 
and such have been among its most munificent 
factors. Its s aes and instruction have 
been entirely free from sectarian influence. Other 
nominations are liberally represented in its board of 
trustees and faculty of instruction, while students of 
all faiths, including Catholics and Jews, freely avail 
themselves of its pds ng P > 

The limits of this article forbid any but the briefest 
reference to its numerous benefactors. The list of 
those who have contributed $5000 or upward to its 
various purposes includes over 30 names. A much 
larger number have given smaller sums, while 
have given business or professional services iny 
to the institution. Full information regarding the 
wen who have founded, endowed, and administered 
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the institution may be found in Gilmore’s Outline 


History of the University of er. 

The Ghiversicy has | ee characterized by stead 
growth in all the features which give strength an 
stability to such an institution. It began its work in 
1850 in rented quarters in an old hotel. It now ownsa 
beautiful campus of 23 acres on which are situated 3 
large, costly buildings, amply providing for a library 
of over 23,000 volumes, one of the and most com- 
plete geological and mineralogical collections in the 
country, consisting of over 40,000 specimens, chapel 
and lecture-rooms, and a chemical laboratory new aud 
complete in all its appointments. The value of property 
and endowment has grown from $13,000, the amount 
raised at the organization of the Nsbeapeiees € to very 
nearly $1,000,000. The faculty has been nearly doubled 
in numbers and now consists of 12 members, while the 
courses of instruction have been more than doubled in 


scupe. 

‘There are several features which distinguish the 
University of Rochester from most other colleges and 
some which are liar to it. Among the former 
may be mentioned the absence of dormitories, which 
are rendered entirely unnecessary by the ample accom- 
modations furnished to the students in private families. 
onor courses,’’ 


an 
events of the day, especially with a view to Ponti 


cess in life, and to be the best preparation for special 
and D igiamge 5 study. In the establishment and 
modification of the curriculum, therefore; the aim has 
been to secure a natural, logical order of studies; 
thorough, continuous nace 4 and the greatest pos- 
sible symmetry of culture by grounding the student in 
the fundamental principles of all the great departments 
of human knowledge. Electiun of studies is permitted 
to a limited extent in the junior and senior years, and 
even earlier when such election will not interfere with 
the objects above mentioned. Of the scope of instruc- 
tion Pres. Anderson says: ‘The organic law of 
the University is such as to give free play to all the 
elements in education which modern progress has 
’ developed. In our curriculum we have retained the 
studies which the world’s experience has tried and 
proved, and welcomed all new subjects whose promise 
justified trial ;’’ and he has further defined the end 
which the institution seeks to attain for the student 
as: ‘‘The foundation of correct moral and intellectual 
habits through the scientific comprehension of speci- 
men ions of the field of organized knowledge.” 

Of these Pres. Anderson says: ‘The true aim of 
the teacher is to £r breadth, culture, elevation, and 
power to the minds of his pupils. This we have 
set 

Vou, IV.—z 


passed. | rivers of the Eastern United Sta.es. 


fore ourselves in this institution. Each instructor | Railroads 
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is expected to bring before his classes the results of 
original thought and independent investigation, and 
instead of a mere memoriter recitation, the student is 
trained and encouraged to raise questions and suggest 
difficulties. We have sought to make our instruction 
at once historical, comparative, scientific, practical, and 
personal ”” 

The alumni of the university now number about one 
thousand, and nearly as many more have taken partial 
courses. Of the alumni over 200 have entered the 
Christian ministry, about 160 have studied law, 30 
have studied medicine, 12 have become journalists, 
while more than one hundred have made teaching 
their life-work. Of the teachers, above 50 per cent. 
have me professors in or presidents of colleges or 
professional schools. 

At the close of the college year 1887-8 Rev. M. B. 
Anderson, D. D., retired from his work as president 
and Rev. David J. Hill, D. D., LL. D., who ha 
already discharged with conspicuous ability the duties 
of president in the Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
Pa., was chosen his successor. (G. M. F.) 

ROCKFISH, the common name given to Roccus 
lineatus, a member of the family FPereide, which is 
known also as the Striped Bass, and extends from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. From 
the New Jersey coast northward it bears the name of 
striped bass, but is called rockfish in the Delaware 
River and southward. It is a strong, active, and 
voracious fish, which annually ascends the rivers to 
spawn, and remains in them through a considerable 
portion of the season. It is non-migratory, being found 
on the coast summer and winter, and caught in all the 
Great numbers 
are taken during the winter in Chesapeake Bay and 
its tributaries. Tn the rivers of New Bravia it is 
vein in abundance in the winter by spearing through 
the ice. 

At the time of the spring run of the shad the rivers 
are well supplied with rockfish, which are then plump 
and well fed, preying on the small river fishes. The 
rockfish is aid to lay as many as 2,250,000 eggs. The 
young grow very rapidly, the mature fish attaining a 
weight of 20 lbs., though individuals of 50 lbs. have 
been caught, and there is record of one weighing 112 

. The rock is one of our most valuable food-fishes, 
the flesh being firm and of fine flavor. As a game- 
fish it ranks next to the salmon in popularity. It was 
formerly very abundant in the waters of Cape Cod 
Bay, but has been greatly reduced there, though not 
evidently so farther south, from which region great 
quantities are annually sent to market. It is taken 
largely in the shad seines in the spring. It was intro- 
duced by the U. 8. Fish Commission into the waters 
of California some years ago. A related species, 
R. labrax, is an important European fish. There are 
three other North American species of Roccus, of 
which 2. Americanus, the white perch, is a favorite 
pan or frying fish. 

Fishes of several other families are known as rock- 
fish, this name being given in Bermuda to all the 
species of the subgenus Mycteroperca, which are large 
and important food-fish. e log perch, ercina ca- 
ae little perch-like fresh-water fishes, are also 

nown as rockfish. On the Pacific coast fishes of the 
family Si ide. are commonly known as rockfish 
and rock-cod. They are enormously abundant, of large 
size and brilliant color, and are caught largely, all the 
species being excellent food-fish. In average size they 
are about 15 inches long, and 2 or 3 lbs. weight, and 
their rich and attractive hues give great brilliancy of 
color to the San Francisco fish-stalls. (c. M.) 

ROCKFORD, a city of Illinois, the seat of Winne- 
bago co., is on both sides of Rock River, 91 miles W. 
of Chicago, on branches of the Chicago, Fite: Sa 
and Quincy, the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
the Chicago and Northwestern, and the Illinois Central 
i . Three \railroad bridges and one wagon 


bridge cross the river. The principal buildings are the 
court-house and other county buildings, opera-house, 
and high-school. There are 7 hotels, 4 national banks, 
1 private bank, 2 daily and 4 weekly newspapers, 20 
churches, 12 schools, a female seminary, and a business 
college. The industrial works comprise 2 flouring-, 
2 paper-, 1 woollen-, and 1 cotton-mill, and many fac- 
tories, Fs agricultural implements, boots and 
shoes, furniture, watches, silver-plated ware, cutlery, 
bolts, churns, carriages, pumps, culinary extracts, 
wood-engravings, knit-goods, clothing, and soap. The 
city is well built, has wide, well-shaded streets, and 
two parks. It is lighted with gas and electric light, 
and is supplied with water by the Holley system. 
It was settled in 1834, and in 1880 had 13,129 
inhabitants, while the State census of 1886 gave 
19,420. 
ROCK ISLAND, a city of Ilinois, seat of justice 
of Rock Island co., is on the Mississippi River, nearly 
3 miles above the mouth of the Rock River. It is 181 
miles west of Chicago. A fine wrought-iron bridge 
built by the U. S. government in 1870, at a cost of 
$1,300,000, connests Rock Island with Davenport, 
Towa. On the island which gives name to the city the 
government has e a vast armory and arsenal, and 
expended large sums of money in its improvement. 
The navigable channel of the river is west of the island, 
while that on the east has been dammed, and furnishes 
immense water-power. The city has a court-house, 3 
national banks, 20 churches, a high-school and other 
schools, and is the seat of Augustana College, which is 
under the patronage ef Swedish Lutherans. The in- 
dustrial works comprise saw-mills, flour-mills, machine- 
shops, stove-foundries, glass-works, and other manu- 
ries. The city was incorpo in 1849, and in 
1880 it had 11,659 inhabitants. 

ROCKLAND, a city of Maine, is on the west side 
of Penobscot Pay 10 miles from the ocean, and 60 
miles K. N. K. of Portland, with which it has railroad 
connection. It hasa U. 8. government building of 

nite, a court-house of brick and granite, 2 national 

ks and other banks, 10 churches, graded schools, 
a public library, and 3 weekly newspapers. The water- 
supply is from a lake, 24 miles distant. Rockland has 
an iron-foundry, brass-foundry, and minor manufact- 
ures, The chief articles of export are lime and gran- 
ite, the latter being obtained from the neighboring 
islands, The town was incorporated in 1848, and re- 
ceived a city charter in 1854. Its population in 1880 


was 7599. 

ROCKVILLE, a manufacturing village of Tolland 
co., Conn., is on the New York and New England 
Railroad, 17 miles N. E. of Hartford, and 4 miles from 
Vernon, from which a branch road runs. Hockanum 
River, the outlet of Snipsic Lake, gives abundant 
water-power, having here a fall of 280 feet. There 
are 5 woollen-mills, and factories producing cotton 
goods, spool-silk, and stockinets. There are 3 hotels, 
an opera-house, 2 national banks, 2 savings banks, 8 
churches, a high-school and other public schools, and 
2 weekly newspapers. It is lighted with gas, and sup- 
plied with water by aqueduet from the lake. Itis part 
of the town of Vernon, which was organized in 1808. 
Its first church was built in 1838. Its population in 
1880 was 5902. 

RODES, Rosgert Exmert (1826-1864), Confederate 
gone, was born at Lynchburg, Va., March 29, 1826. 

e graduated at the Virginia Military Institute in 
1848, and was afterwards made instructor there. He 
went to Mobile, Ala., early in 1861, to become captain 
of cadets, and on the outbreak of the civil war was 
made colonel of the Fifth Alabama regiment. He was 
soon promoted to brigadier-general, and in 1862 was 
wounded at Seven Pines and at Antietam (Sharps- 
burg). He fought also at Fredericksburg and Chan- 
cellorsville, gaining at the latter his promotion to a 
major-generalship. He fought at burg, and was 
afterwards with Gen. Jubal A. Early in the Shenan- 
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doah Valley. He was killed in battle at Winchester, 
Va., Sept. 19, 1864. 

RODGERS, Joun OTH ae). commodore, was 
born at Havre de Grace, Md., July 11, 1771, and en- 
tered the U. S. navy in 1798 as lieutenant. He was with 
Com. ‘Truxton on the Constellation, when he captured 
the French frigate L'Insurgente in February, 1799. 
Being then made captain, he ernised in the West 
Indies, and in 1802 went to the Mediterranean. In 
June, 1803, he made a successful attack on the Trip- 
olitan fleet, and in 1804 had command of the Congress 
(38 guns). In 1805 he succeeded to the command of 
the fleet, and brought the wars with ‘Tripoli and Tunis 
to aclose. In 1811, while commanding the President, 
a 44-gun ship, he engaged in mete a British ves- 
sel which had impressed an American sailor off Sandy 
Hook. On his coming up with the Little Belt (22 
guns),. Capt. Bingham, an en ent ensued, in 
which the British vessel was crippled. ‘The two cap- 
tains give varying accounts of the origin and. pro, 

of the fight. though war between the two nations 
was averted for atime, the action greatly increased the 


hostile feeling. At last, in June, 1812, movues 
sailed from New York in command of a squadron, but 
two days later, while he was chasing a British frigate, 
a gun burst, wounding him and others, and killin, 
some. In the same year he captured some Briti 
merchant vessels. In 1814 he was employed in the de- 
fence of Baltimore. After the war he was president 
of the board of navy commissioners until 1837, with 
the exception of the years 1824-27, when he com- 
manded the Mediterranean squadron. He retired in 
1837, and died at Philadelphia, Aug. 1, 1838. 

His son, Jonn Ropaers (1812-82), rear-admiral, 
was born in Maryland, Aug. 8, 1812, and became a 
midshipman in 1828. In 1853-56 he commanded the 
steamer John Hancock in an exploring expedition in 
the North Pacific, At the outbreak of the civil war 
he had risen to the rank of.commander, and early in 
1862 he superintended the constraction of the iron- 
elads for service on the Mississippi. In May he con- 
ducted an expedition of gun-boats on the James River, 
and attacked Fort Darling. In June, 1863, with the 
monitor Weehawken, he captured the Confederate 
iron-clad Atlanta near Savannah, Ga., after a very 
brief contest. For this exploit he was made commo- 
dore. In 1866 he made the perilous voyage around 
Cape Horn in the monitor Monadnos. In 1869 he was 

romoted rear-admiral and had command of the China 

eet. In August, 1871, he captured the Corean forts 
and put an end to the outrages which Coreans had 
committed on American commerce. He afterwards 
had charge of Mare Island navy-yard at San Francisco. 
He was made superintendent of the U. 8. Naval Ob- 
servatory at Washington, in 1877, and in the next 
od became also chairman of the Lighthouse Board. 

e was noted for his scientific attainments and did 
much to promote scientific work by the national gov- 
ernment. He died May 5, 1882. 

RODMAN, Tsomas Jerrerson (1815-1871), in- 
ventor, was born at Salem, Ind., July 30, 1815. He 
graduated at West Point in 1841, and entered the 
ordnance department. His chief invention was a 
method of casting guns hollow and cooling them from 
the inside. ’orits results, and the comparative merits 
of his guns, see ORDNANCE. He also introduced the 
use of mammoth powder, and was constantly engaged 
in making and testing devices for the improvement of 
ordnance. During the civil war his guns were used b 
the navy as well as the army, and the method of cool- 
ing from the inside was applied to shells. Rodman 

command of the Watertown arsenal during the 
war, and in June, 1863, was made major, and at the 
close of the war received the brevet o brigadier gen. 
eral. In 1865 he was placed in command of Rock 
Island, where he constru the arsenal, In 1867 
he was promoted lieutenant-colonel. He died at 
Island, June 7, 1871. : 
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RODNEY, Cassar (1728-1784), a signer of the 
; tion of Independence, was born at Dover, Dela- 
ware, Oct. 7, 1728. From his grandfather, William 
Rodney, an early settler of that State he had inherited 
a large estate. 1750 he was sheriff of Kent co. ; for 
many years he was a member of the colonial assembly, 
and its speaker from 1769 to 1774, Here he zealously 
advocated a measure forbidding the importation of 
slaves, which was negatived by only two votes. In 
1765 he was sent as a delegate to the Stamp-act con- 
gress at New York, and, on repeal of the obnoxious 
act, was one of three commissioners appointed to pre- 
pare an address of thanks to the king. When the tax 
on tea was proposed in the British Parliament of 1767, 
he was again one of three to frame an address to the 
king, in which resistance to oppression was foreshad- 
ow When the colonies entered into correspondence 
poe common defence, Rodney became president 
of the Committes of Safety for Delaware. In 1774 
yopalar meetings were held at Dover and Newcastle to 
emand the assembling of a convention, whereupon he, 
poe cap SSE the representatives of the peo- 
ple to meet at Newcastle Aug. 1. Here he was made 
chairman, and he was further sent as a delegate to the 
Continental Congress of that year, where he was on 
the committee that drew upa statement of the colonies’ 
grievances and rights. In 1775 he was re-elected to the 
Congress, and made at first colonel, and then brigadier- 
general, of the State militia. In 1776 he was con- 
stantly employed in patriotic activities. Being warned 
by friends, when the vote on the Declaration was immi- 
nent, he rode with all s to Philadelphia, and was 
the means of casting Delaware’s vote for independence. 
Failing in re-election to Congress, he went directly to 
Trenton, where Lord Stirling made him post-com- 
mander, but soon left to join Washington at Morris- 
town. Returning home in 1777, he suppressed an in- 
surrection in Sussex, and, when the British advanced 
into Delaware, he put himself at the head of some 
militia and annoyed the enemy’s flank, with the view 
of cutting them off from their fleet. For his services 
-he was promoted major-general. In December 

he was re-elected to Congress, but did not take his 
seat, owing to his having been, in the meantime, 
chosen President of Delaware, a post he held for four 
ears. In 1782 and in 1783 he was re-elected to 


‘on, but on both occasions declined, as he had 
e re-election to the presidency of Delaware in 1782. 
He had long suffered fa cancer of the face, and died 


from it at Dover, June 20, 1784. 
His nephew, Czsar Auaustus (1772-1824), states- 
man, was born at Dover, Delaware, Jan. 4, 1772. He 
uated at the University of Peunsylyania, studied 
aw, was admitted to the bar in 1793, and practised in 
Wilmington. From 1803 to 1807 he was a prominent 
member of Congress, taking Jefferson's side, and from 
1807 to 1811 he was U.S. attorney-general, under both 
Jefferson and Madison. During the war of 1812 with 
England he commanded an artillery corps which 
served on the Canadian frontier. In 1817 he went to 
—_ rege asa boxe 4 of the eames to i 

upon the propriety of recognizing the new 
formed Spanish-American sepabion, which course he 
strenuous’ ay sdvoentats In 1821 he returned to Con- 
; gress, and in 1822 was made U.S. senator. In 1823 
ney was supeinnee. ‘ to a ihe Mier x 
provi and while dise D uties of this 
ition died at Buenos re an 
. Graham he published 


ne 10, 1824. With 
inces of South America (London, 1819). His memory 


on the United Prov- 
is still highly cherished in the Argentine Republic for 
the excellent counsel and other a which he rendered 


at a critical time. 
ROE, Epwarp Payson (1838-1888), author, was 
7, 1838. From his father 


born at Windsor, N. Y., Mare' 
he inherited a taste for horticulture which clung to him 
through life. He studied at Williams College with a 


view to the ministry, and after a year at Auburn 


395: 


Theological Seminary became in 1862 chaplain of the 
Second New York Cavalry, whence he was transferred 
by Pres. Lincoln to the my es of Fortress Monroe 
hospitals. After the war he accepted a cail from the 
Presbyterian church at Highland Falls, and here 
gathered materials for his Nature's Seriul Story. In 
1874 he removed to Cornwall-on-Hudson, and in this 
beautiful retreat, surrounded by fruits and flowe 
most of his books were written. On the burning of 
Chicago, in 1871, he felt irresistibly drawn to visit the 
scene. Here, when sitting on the steps of Robert 
Collyer’s church, his first story, Barriers Burned 
Away, began to take form in his mind. It had sale 
of 69,000 copies, and, encouraged by the unforeseen 
success, he now devoted himself to literature, and soon 
realized an income larger than any other American 
writer. His 16 works, ng! novels, have had a sale 
of 750,000 copies. Among his best-known works of 
fiction are: Opening of a Chestnut Burr; Near to 
Nature's Heart ; Knight of the XIX Century; 
He Fell in Love with his Wife. His horticultural pro- 
ductions are: Culture of Small Fruits; Success with 
Small Fruits; Play and Profit of a Garden. On 
July .9,-1888, he suddenly succumbed to neuralgia of 
the heart. Roe was pre-eminently a writer for the 
people, with whom he was in fullest sympathy, and 
whom it was his aim to elevate as well as to please, 
His style is simple, direct, and, thongh somewhat sen- 
sational, ever permeated by a strong feeling of morality. 
Tt has been said of him that he never wrote a line he 
could not preach. 

ROEBLING, Wasuincton Avatstus, engineer, 
was born at Saxenburg, Pa., May 26, 1837. He is the 
son of the famous bridge-builder, John Augustus 
Roebling (1806-1869), for whom see ENcycLopaDIA 
Brrrannica. After graduating at Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute in 1857 he began work under his 
father at Pittsburg. In 1861 he enlisted in a New 
York artillery company and served in the Army of the 
Potomac. e was appointed on the staff of Gen. Me- 
Dowell, and later on that of Gen. Pope, and engaged 
as military engineer, bridge-builder, and aeronaut. 
After rising to the rank of major in April, 1864, and 
winning higher brevets, he resigned in January, 1865, 
and resumed work with his father, who was then en- 

ed on the railroad suspension bridge at Cincinnati. 
0 these Washington soon took nearly entire charge 
till its completion in 1867. In the next year he studied 
in Europe the system of pneumatic caissons for founda- 
tions, and on tho death of his father, July 22, 1869, 
he was called to finish his plans for the construction 
of the famous Brooklyn bridge. After a severe attack 
of caisson fever in 1872, he endeavored, while still so 
weak as to be unable to leave his room, to continue 
his superintendence of the bridge, but was compelled 
in 1873 to recruit his healh by a visit to Europe. On 
his return he resumed work and finally completed the 
bridge in 1883. He has since been engaged chiefly in 
conducting at Trenton, N. J., the wire manufactory 
established by his father. 

ROGERS, Cuar zs, Scotch author and antiquary, 
was born at Dunino, Fife, Scotland, April 18, 1825. 
He was educated at St. Andrews and was ordained in 
the established church in 1846. He was chaplain of 
Stirling Castle from 1855 until 1863, and succeeded in 
arousing such national interest in behalf of that early 
residence of Scotch kings that he was able to effect _its 
complete restoration and to erect monuments to Wal- 
lace and the Bruce. He also induced Dean Ramsay to 
take the lead in the movement for the erection of a 
statue of Dr. Thomas Chalmers in Edinburgh. The 
organization of the Royal Historical Society in 1865 
in London was due to his efforts, and he was its secre- 
tary until 1881. Much of his time has been devoted 
to genealogical investigations. His principal works 
are: Scotland Social and Domestic; Monuments and 
Inscriptions in Scotland ; A Century of Scottish Life; 
Traits and Stories of Scottish People. He also com- 


6 Lyra Britannica, a collection of hymns, and 
he Modern Scottish Minstrel, edited various frag- 
ments of early Scotch poetry, and wrote some popular 
religious books. He claims to have suggested to the 
British government, in 1868, the use of postal cards, 

ROGERS, Henry Darwin (1808-1866), geologist, 
was born at Philadelphia Aug. 1, 1808, being the son of 
Dr. P. K. Rogers. who taught chemistry and — 
successively in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and at William 
and Mary College. Henry was made professor of nat- 
ural philosophy at Dickinson College, Carlisle, in 1831. 
He conducted a geological survey of New Jersey, and 

ublished a Report and Map (1835-40). Meantime he 
been p in charge of a similar survey of Penn- 
sylvania, on which he was engaged from 1836 till 1855. 
Bese five annual Reports he prepared The Geology 
U 
published at the expense of the State. Having gone 
to Edinburgh to po git the execution of the maps, 
he was called to the chair of natural science in the 
University of Glasgow, which position he held till his 
death, May 26, 1866. He edited the Geological Atlas 
of the United States (Edinburgh, 1861). 

His brother, WmLL1AM Barton Rocers (1805-1882), 
began to lecture on vhemistry in 1827 and succeeded 
his father in his “apeaegines in William and Mary 
College in 1829. Hie was made professor in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1835, and commenced a geological 
survey of that State which was discontinued in 1842. 
In 1853 he removed to Boston, where in 1864 he or- 
a the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 

eld the presidency of this institution ten years. He 
had in 1840 been active in forming the Association of 
American Geologists, from which eventually grew the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The latter body chose him to be its president in 1876, 
when distinguished scientists of Europe were expected to 
attend its sessions. He died at Boston, May 30, 1882. 
He contributed many important papers to the scientific 
bodies of which he was a member. 

Two other brothers, James Biytue Roaers (1803- 
1852) and Ropert Empre Rogers (1814-1884), were 
a een of chemistry, and were successively 
connected with the University of Pennsylvania. 

ROGERS, Joun pete , an English martyr, 
was born at Deritend, neat Birmingham, in 1505. 
Havin ——— at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, in 
1525, A me rector of a church in London. In 
1534 he was made chaplain of the Merchant Adven- 
turers at Antwerp. He had already embraced the doc- 
trines of the Reformation and was intimate with 
Tyndale and Coverdale. He edited from Tyndale’s 
manuscripts a revised English version of the Bible, 
which was issued in 1537 under the name of Thomas 
Matthew. Returning to England in 1545 he was again 
rector in London, and Bishop Ridley made him pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s in 1551. His sermon at St. 
Paul's Cross after the accession of Queen Mary caused 
him to be summoned before the Privy Council. He 
was then imprisoned in his own honse and afterwards 
at Newgate. He was tried for heresy, condemned to 
death, and burnt at Smithfield, Feb. 4, 1555. The 
rude wood-cuts of Fox's Book of Martyrs and the New 
England Primer have perpetuated the scene. J. 
Chester (9. v.) prepared a careful biography of Rogers 
(1861), which disproves the claim of certain New Eng- 
land families to be descended from the martyr. 

ROGERS, Joun, statuary, was born at Salem, 
Mass., Oct. 30, 1829, After some youthful experience 
of mercantile life, he studied civil engineering and af- 
terwards me a practical machinist, and charge 
of a railroad repair shop at Hannibal, Mo. But his 
desire to study art led him to Paris in 1857, and after- 
wards at Chicago he modelled clay groups called The 
Checker-Players and The Slave-Auction, which at- 
tracted considerable attention. His famous series of 
war groups, beginning in 1861 with The Picket-Guard 
wade his name a household word. This series included 


lvania (3 vols., 1858, with 5 maps), which was 


L. |zibar, but did not lon 
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Taking the Oath, The Home Guard, One More S 
HE oat Te Cane Fan the hea Ver. 


unteer. Before the close of the war he had greatly 
improved the mechanical execution of his works. 
Then other phases of American life began to furnish 
subjects. mone the most popular have been Uncle 
Ned’s School, The Country Post- Office, The Town 
Pump, The Visit to the Parson, The Doctor's Visit, 
School Examination, The Favorite Scholar, and Rip 
Van Winkle. His groups are graceful and lifelike, 
sometimes pathetic and often humorous, They numn- 
ber altogether 64. Rogers has also executed statuary 
for lawns and gardens. 

ROGERS, Ranpowpn, sculptor, born in Waterloo, 
near Auburn, N. Y., July 6, 1825, did not begin the 
study of art until twenty-three years of age. He studied 
under Lorenzo Bartolini, in Rome, from 1848 to 1850, 
then for five years he had a studio in New York, after 
which he returned to Italy in 1855. His works include 
the ideal busts, Ruth (1851) and Isaac Case) Nydia 
(1856); Boy Skating (1857); Angel of the Resurrec- 
tion (1861-2), which is on the monument to Col. Sam- 
uel Colt, in Hartford, Conn.; Lost Pleiad (1875); 
Genius of Connecticut (1877), on the State capitol at 
Hartford ; memorial monuments for Cincinnati (1863- 
64), Providence (1871), Detroit (1872), and Worcester, 
Mass. (1874), an equestrian group of Indians (1881), 
and portrait statues of Jolbn Adams (1857), placed in 
Mt. Auburn cemetery, Abraham Lincoln (187 fMon 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, and William H. Sew- 
ard (1876), at Broadway and Fifth avenue, New York. 
The bas-reliefs on the bronze dvors of the capitol at 
Washington, one of his best known works, representing 
scenes from the life of Columbus, wore designed in 
1858. He also completed the Washington Monument 
at Richmond, which Thomas Crawford had left unfin- 
ished. Crawford had made no designs for the statues 
of Mason, Marshall, and Nelson, and these, as well as 
some allegorical figures, were added by “et ) 

F. L. W. 


ROHLFS, Frreprich Grernarp, a German ex- 
plorer, was born at Vegesack, a 14, 1831. After 
studying medicine he went to Algeria in 1855 as a 
surgeon in the French army, In 1860 he passed to 
Morocco, and in the disguise of a Mohammedan was 
the first European to enter the Oasis Tafilet. On his 
return journey he was severely wounded. In 1863 he 
crossed the Atlas Mountains, visited the Oasis Tuat, 
and returned by the way of Rhadames and ‘Tripoli, 
In a third expedition in 1866 he reached Lake Tchad 
and crossed through Soudan to the Niger and the 
Guinea coast, In 1867 he joined the English expedi- 
tion into Abyssinia, and in the following year sent 
Nachtigal (q. Sear the king of Prussia’s presents to 
the sultan of Borneo, while he himself explored Cy- 
renaica and went thence to Bey In 1873, under 
the patronage of the Khedive, he led an expedition 
through the Libyan desert. A visit to the United 
States in 1875 gave him an agreeable relief from these 
African Journeys. but in 1878 he resumed his explora- 
tions of the Sahara and in 1880 delivered to King 
John of Abyssinia a letter from the German emperor. 
In 1884 he was made German consul-general at Zan- 
retain the post. Since 1870 
Rohlfs’ residence has been at Weimar, when he has 
not been engaged on foreign travel. His publications 
comprise narratives of his various expeditions and 
essays on the exploration of Africa and development 
of its resources. The most important are Quer 


Afrika (2 vols., 1875); Dnt ng und Erforschun 
Af (1876281); Meine Mission nach Abessinien 
ROLLING-MILLS. For the general history of 
the manufacture of iron in the United States see [non, 
of which the present article is a continuation. 
The approved American practice in rolling iron is to 


use ‘three high’’ trains so that the hot tron 
through between the lower and the middle rolls in one 
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direction, and returns in an opposite direction between 
the middle and the ye roll. 2 ‘ 

While a majority of existing rolling-mill trains are 
driven by steam-engines er ing, new plants 
are generally directly connected; that is, the engine 
giving the motive-power has its shaft coupled to the 

iving-shaft of a roll train, which revolves at the same 
speed as the engine, and in some cases the engine 
drives a muck train direct, and is geared to run a mer- 
chant train at, higher speed, or vice versa. In large 

lants a reversing engine is a which changes 
its motion with each pass thro the rolls. Some 
of the older rolling-mills receive all or a part of their 
power from water-wheels. 

Prominent specialties of manufactured iron form the 
bulk of business at a number of rolling-mills. Among 

are plate, sheet, skelp, bar, nail-plate, wire 
beams and angles, ete., and the practice of making 
one or two specialties is becoming more common con- 
tinually. Smooth or grooved rolls of various design or 
sizes are required fur each “cx and ay mills 
gaits a large stock of extra rolls to fill the orders of 
different sizes and shapes. For certain purposes chilled 
rolls (made of iron cast in chills so as to give a hard 
pia are employed. These are principally used for 
cold rolling or finishing, and are often highly polished. 

Nail-plate is rolled from 12 to 20 inches in width, 
and of thickness required for different sizes of nails, so 
that the plate can be sheared transversely into bars 
which are fed into machines which cut nails, preserv- 
ing the grain of the iron. : 

Pate tron for boilers or ships is made in smooth 
three-high trains of large diameter, and as the weight 
of some of the p is great the pile is of correspond- 
ing size. The best brands of boiler plate-iron are 
known as “*O. H. No. 1,’’ and “‘flange”’ iron—C. H. 
being an abbreviation for charcoal hammered, and _in- 
dicating that the iron was made with charcoal in sink- 
ing fires, hammered into blooms, and rolled out into 
bars which were piled for plate-iron. The U. 8. secre- 
tary of the treasury publishes in the rules governing 
the construction of boilers for steam-vessels provisions 
that the tensile strength shall be stamped on plate, and 
that the ductility shall be as follows: ‘Iron of 45,000 
pounds per square inch tensile strength shall show a 
reduction of area of 15 per cent., and each 1000 Ibs. 
tensile strength shall show 1 per cent. additional con- 
traction of area up to and including 55,000 lbs. tensile 
strength. Iron of 55,000 Ibs. tensile strength and u 
wards showing 25 per cent. reduction of area shall 
deemed to have the lawful ductility.” 

Sheet-iron has been rolled to such small gauge as to 
be thinner than paper; this was merely experimental 
and required a ees quality of iron. Most of the 
sheet-iron is made from metal above the ordinary 
character. There is no defining line between sheet- 
and plate-iron, the terms being affected as much by 
the purpose for which the sealant is used as by its 
thickness; but iron under 3-16th inch is generally 
considered as sheet- and above that thickness as 
plate-iron. 

Skelp-iron is a term applied to long, narrow sheets 
of iron rolled for the purpose of making wrought-iron 
tubing or flues, of which large quantities are demanded 
for plumbing, gas-fitting, water or gas supply, oil or 
gas wells, etc. 

The manufacture of beams, channels, angles, and 
saree shapes is rapidly extending, and demands a 
pt nt of large proportions and powerful machinery. 

ire-proof construction, bridge-and roof-building, ship- 
building, and modern architecture constantly eall for 
new shapes and sizes. I beams up to 20 inches in 
height have been rolled. . The development of this 
specialty is the growth of but a few years, but it 
promises to continue to increase both in quantity and 
variety of product. 

For the statistics of the produetion of Rolled Iron in 
the United States see the end of article Lron. 


Wire Rods.—The general features of puddling, 
heating, and regenerative furnaces, squeezers, ham- 
mers, roll-trains, ete., are given in the ENcyCcLOPADIA 
Brrrannica. ‘There are numerous improvements pe- 
culiar to American practice which apply to various 
specialties, but the Se, wor has been more marked in 
the rolling of rails, particularly in connection with the 

mer steel-works. In another specialty American 
practice has been remarkably progressive, viz. the rolling 
of wire. The requirements of this country are not less 
than 350,000 tons of wire rods per annum. Since on 
an average 125,000 to 150,000 tons are imported, there 
is a balance of at least 200,000 to 225,0U0 tons to be 
provided for by American works. These possess about 
30 trains of roll, some of which roll small iron and 
merchant shapes during a part of the time. Stee! wire 
rods are made a specialty by about a dozen firms. 

The iron wire rod trains and modern steel rod mills 
do not work under the same conditions. For both rapid 
rolling is desirable, but for different reasons. With the 
first it is aimed at on account of its influence upon the 
character of the product; with the second, for the 
effect it has upon the cost. In order to reduce the 
number of passages through the wire draw-plate, rods 
for wire-drawing must be rolled to small dimensions, 
while avoiding anything that injures the quality of the 
iron. Speed in rolling tends to completely utilize the 
welding and to allow of making the small sizes aimed 
at before the wire grows too cool. If this temperature 
should be reached before the last pass, the transforma- 
tion of the previous oval into round cannot be effected 
without affecting the molecular structure of the metal 
and robbing it of certain properties. The iron will be 
hardened, and in cooling will not be covered by the 
blue oxide but by reddish oxides. In order to manu- 
facture No. 7 and No. 8 B. W. gauge, it is therefore 
necessary to increase the speed of rolling and to be 
content to roll pieces of moderate length, according to 
the softness of the metal treated. 

It is a different matter with steel wire rods, which 
are rarely smaller than No. 5 B. W. gauge. With 
them the question of maintaining quality is not the 
ruling one. Steel is more easily rolled than iron, and 
in this case high speed is aimed at chiefly to reduce 
cost of labor and general expenses. 

The oldest wire rod mill, the English train, consists 
of five stands of rolls in a line, viz., an 84- to 10-inch 
three-high roughing set and four sets of 7- to 8-inch 
continuous rolls. In this system the speed of the rolls 
is limited br the skill of the workman. Its defects 
have led to its being generally replaced by what the 
Americans call the Tel ian’’ system. In it the 
roughing train is separate, having a speed below 200 
revolutions, being a set of three 12- or 13-inch rolls, 
with the pinions placed at the outer end, in order to 
interfere less with the finishing train. The latter, 
placed parallel to it and 40 to 50 fect from it, consists 
of a stand of pinions and five to seven two-high sets, 
which may be driven at greater speed. 

In some mills a further step has been taken. In- 
stead of increasing regularly the size of all the finish- 
ing rolls, those or the two last sets have been 
increased half an inch, by which the corresponding 

asses, leaving injurious ace of wire between the 
last two, have been diminished. 

An essentially American train is arranged to roll 
4-inch blooms about 4 feet long, which are directly 
converted into rolls of wire several hundred feet in 
length. It suppresses one reheating, the loss, the cost 
int the waste of oxidation which that implies. This 
idea necessitates certain special arrangements. The 
passage from one set of rolls to the next must be 
prompt. ‘Two to three blooms pass per minute, and 
90 to 100 seconds suffice for the complete reduction 
of each one of them. Bat 

A train resembling the above, running since 1884, 
used 4-inch steel blooms weighing from 125 to 130 lbs, 
In one week, making 11 single turns, the mill rolled 


420 gross tons of No. 6 rods direct from a 4-inch 
bloom. _In one day of 10} hours a record of 111,220 
Ibs. of No 6. has been made. A special feature is the 
use of natural gas at the boilers and two bloom re- 
\eating furnaces. The entire force for the operation 
of the mill was 40 men and boys. 

The general arrangement and working of the last- 
mentioned plant are as follows: The boilers occupy 
one corner of the building, the heating furnaces an 
shears the front, the ingot-reheating furnaces one side, 
and the reels the other side. The blooming, billet, 
intermediate and continuous trains are located cen- 
trally, the axes of the three trains being parallel. 
After the bloom is reduced to the section and length 
desired it is heated in the furnaces before undergoing 
further work. It first foes through the billet train, 
When rolling steel the last set of this train, in which 
the billet is generally given only one pass, the rolls 
may be flat; when rolling iron, however, they must be 
grooved. e bloom is thus reduced to a | by 4-inch 
rectangular or oval section. It then goes through the 
intermediate train, where it is given a round, oval, or 
square section ert to a section of $ by 4-inch. 
It is then finished in the continuous train. The single 
set of rolls which constitutes the intermediary is placed 
behind the Galieeey pair of the billet train and in front 
of the first set of the continuous train, and in the same 
line of feed. The billet is carried from the billet train 
and fed to the intermediate train by a guide, and from 
this train to the continuous train by another guide tube. 
This last train consists of two parts and is composed of 
eight sets of rolls through which the billet passes in sue- 
cession, conducted from one pair to the other by guides. 
Tn leaving the last pair of rolls the rod goes through 
a guide whidh conducts it towards the reels on which 
it is wound. One man handles the reels. He seizes 
the end of the rod, attaches it to one of the two reels, 
and while one is winding the other is emptied and got 
ready to receive the following rod. In this continuous 
rod-mill the wire is passing in opposite directions 
through different rolls simultaneously, and while the 
finished end is being wound on a reel the balance of 
the now reduced billet is still passing through several 
pairs of rolls. 

The aeons, represents the geographical distribu- 
tion and general equipment of the rolling-mills of the 
United States not connected with steel works : 
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ROMAN CArSOLe Prey ie moth ve) Pree 
treats only of the history is 
see os tp eed it the United States. “This church is 
Km, Rep). coeval with the earliest attempted set- 
. tlements by the Spaniards at the South, 
by the French in Maine, along the Lakes, and down 
the Mississippi Valley, and by English Catholies in 
Maryland after ineffectual projects in Maine. 
rida in 1513, attempted 
a settlement in 1521, accompanied by priests; and in 
1526 Ayllon began a ment on James River, Va., 
two Dominican priests, Fathers Anthony de Montesinus 
and Anthony de Cervantes, beginning the lar min- 
istrations of religion. The expeditions of Narvaez 
and Soto were attended by priests, but no settlement 
was made. A Franciscan Father, Mark of Nice, on 
information given by survivors of Narvaez’s force, pen- 
etrated to the Zuiiis, of New Mexico, and missionaries 
with Coronado's expedition, 1540-42, penetrated to 
the country near the Missouri and Mississinpi, where 
Father Padilla and a companion were killed by the 
natives. Father Luis Carcer met the same fate in 
Florida in 1549, while attempting to found a mission, 
unpro by soldiery or colonists. An expedition 
under Luna near Pensacola, 1558-61, failed, the Cath- 
olic service being regularly offered there by priests who 
accompanied them. ‘The first permanent settlement 
at. St. Augustine, Sept. 8, 1565, was begun with the 
celebration of mass by Rev. Martin Franciseo de Men- 
doza Grajales, the first parish priest, and the service 
of the church has been continued in Florida with brief 
interruption (1763) to the present time. The parish 
registers of St. Augustine are extant from Jan. 1, 1594. 
From St. Augustine Indian missions were extended 
north and south, and an attempt was made even on 
the Rappahannock, where several Jesuit missionaries 
were put to death (1571), as Franciscans were on the 
Georgia coast (1597). The Catholic clergy in Florida 
were subject to the Bishop of Santiago de Cuba. In 
the West the Franciscan riguez and his compan- 
ions penetrated to New Mexico to found a mission, 
but perished (1581). This led to the occupation of the 
country by Don Juan de Ojiate in 1595. He began a 
settlement at San Juan de los Caballeros, where a 
church was erected (A ptember) and the reg- 
ular services of the Catholic worship begun; missions 
were established among the Pueblo Indians, and as 
converts were made churches were established in most 
of their towns. These continued till 1680, when the 
Indians rose against the Spaniards, m most of 
the missionaries, and drove all whites from New Mexico. 
When the territory was reoceupied by Vargas in 1692 
the clergy of the Catholie Church resumed their labors 
among whites and Indians, and continue them to this 
day, The churches were under the charge of the 
Bishop of Guadalaxara, and subsequently under the 
Bishop of Durango. In_1696 the Jesuit Father Kithn 
founded the mission of San Xavier del Bac and others 


the eighteenth 
century priests of that order pushed their California 
missions northward. 
At the North, after laboring in Nova Scotia, the 
Jesuit Father Biard attem to founc a mission set- 
lement on Mount Desert Island, which was broken up 
by Argall (1613). As the Jesuit missions in Canada 
extended, Dreu' founded a mission among the Ab- 
nakis on the Kennebec (1646); Jogues (q. v.) among the 
Mohawks (1646); Le Moyne among the Oecnliats 
(1654) ; Menard among the Chippewas pene The mis- 
sions thus founded were followed up with wonderful zeal 
and se The Indians from the Passamaquoddy 
and Penobseot to the Kennebec became and remain 
Catholic ; numbers of converts were made among the 
Five Iroquois nations, whose descendants are found now 
at Cangheanees, the Lake of the Two Mountains, and 
St. Regis. The remnant of the Tionontate Hurons 
were gathered on Lake Superior, and finally at San- 
dusky, and missions were i among the O~ 


in the present Arizona, and durin 
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tawas, Chippewas, Sacs, Foxes, Menominees, Winne- 
bagoes. Father Marquette sought to extend Chris- 
tianity tc the Illinois, Miamis, and other tribes in the 
valley of the Mississippi, and accompanied Joliet on 
his exploration of the Mississippi to the Arkansas. 
He died after founding a mission in Illinois. These 
Jesuit missions under Dreuillettes, Jogues, Lamberville, 
Menard, Allouez, Gravier form a remarkable chapter 
in American history. The Franciscan Recollects fol- 
lowed with missions in Illinois, and churches at Niagara 
and Detroit, Father Hennepin reaching the country of 
the Sioux and naming St. Anthony's Falls. Priests 
of the Foreign Missions from Quebec then established 
parishes among the colonists at Cahokia and Mobile, 
and attempted Indian missions among the Natchez 
and other tribes. When Louisiana was settled, the 
care of the settlements was confided to the Capuchin 
Fathers and the Indian missions to the Jesuits, several 
of whom perished at the hands of the Natchez and 
their allies. All these parishes and missions were sub- 
ject to the Vicar Apostulic of Canada (1658), who be- 
came Bishop of Quebec in 1674, ‘The Indian missions 
were annihilated by the hosulity of the French gov- 
ernment to the Society of Jesus and the loss of the 
country in 1763. ; 

The colonies of Virginia, Plymouth, and Massachu- 
setts Bay excluded Catholics, and they were not toler- 
ated by the Dutch in New Netherland. Projects of 
Catholic settlement were attempted by Sir ‘Thomas 
Gerard under Sir Humphrey Gilbert and by Lord 
Arundell of Wardour under Capt. Weymouth, but 
failed. Sir George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, after 
being repulsed from Virginia as a Catholic, obtained a 
patent for lands lying south of that colony in his own 
name and that of Sir Thomas Arundell, and when that 

tent was revoked obtained another for Maryland, 
ying nerth. Here his son Cecil founded the colony 
of Maryland, most of the landed gentry and many of 
the settlers being Catholic, and ministers of no other 
eee appearing for years. The services of the 
Catholic Church began on St. Clement's Island, on the 
Potomac, March 25, 1633, under Revs. Andrew White 
and John Altham. This was the nucleus from which 
the organization of the church in the British proy- 
inces in colonial days grew. The Catholic Church in 
Maryland —— a period of comparative freedom till 
1645, when Clayborne overthrew the power of Lord 
Baltimore, carried off Father White and others to 


England, and compelled the rest of the Catholic priests | 


to seek refuge in Virginia, where they lay concealed, 
suffering greatl. , two dying soon after. When Lord 
Baltimore's authority was restored, other priests came 
over, and in 1649, under the impulse of the lord pro- 
prietor, a general act of religious toleration was 
But in 1652 Clayborne and Bennett in the 
name of the Commonwealth overthrew the proprietary 
government, excluded Catholics from the Assembly, 
which then passed an act disfranchising them com- 
meee The priests again took refuge in Virginia, 
rom which they visited their flocks by stealth. On 
the Restoration the Jesuit Fathers resumed their work 
in Maryland, and in 1672 the English Franciscans 
founded a mission in that province which lasted about 
half a ae When James, Duke of York, took 
possession of New Netherland and made it the English 
colony of New York, religious liberty was granted and 
Catholic officers and settlers arrived. Jesuit Fathers 
came over in 1683, and the services of the Catholic 
Church commenced. A Latin school was established 
here as one had _ been in Maryland, the New York As- 
sembly in its Bill of Rights establishing religious free- 
dom. Penn, in settling Pennsylvania, adopted the 
same nel pone and Catholics began to settle in that 
province. The Revolution of 1688 was followed b 
areaction. Lord Baltimore was deprived of the ail 
ministration of Maryland; Catholies were again disfran- 
chised there and in most of the colonies ; in Maryland 
they were compelled to support Protestant clergy and 


contribute to the erection of Protestant churches, sub- 
jected to double taxes ; and in Virginia their testimony 
could not be received in any case, civil or criminal. 
This state of things continued to the American Revo- 
lution. No churches could be erected, and Catholics 
had only private chapels connected with houses and 
under the same roof. In Pennsylvania alone were 
there Catholic churches, at Philadelphia, Lancaster, 
Conewago, Goshenhoppen. 

The conquest of Canada by England in 1763 crippled 
the church in that province, and the churches at De- 
troit, Vincennes, and other points in the West suffered ; 
the action of the French government against the So- 
ciety of Jesus cut off the supply of priests for the 
Jesuit missions among the Indians ; and the complete 
suppression of the order by Pope Clement XIV. in 
1773 left the Catholics in Maryland with no source for 
a supply of priests. They had been subject to the 
Vicar Apostolic of the London District in England, 
who had no means of sending clergymen. Bishop 
Challoner endeavored to have a bishop appointed as 
Vicar Apostolic for Maryland and Pennsylvania, but 
failing in this, sought to have the Catholics there 
after 1763 placed under the control of the Bishop of 
Quebec. England obtained Florida also by cession 
from Spain, but the old population withdrew. _Minor- 
cans were introduced at New Smyrna by Dr. Turnbull 
and they were accompanied by priests. This colony 
finally rebelled against their cruel treatment and re- 
moved to Saint Augustine, accompanied by the priests, 
and their descendants at this day form part of the 

pulation. Mobile also passed into the hands of 

ingland, but the French settlers and their priest re- 
maimed. This was the position of the Catholic body in 
British territory when, mm 1774, the Quebec Act recog- 
nized the Catholic Church in the country north-west 
of the Ohio and reannexed that district to Canada, a 
step which precipitated the American Revolution and 
ve that movement in its early stages a strong anti- 
Jatholie character. 

When the struggle between the Thirteen Colonies 
and Great Britain actually began, the desire of con- 
ciliating and winning the Canadians, who actually raised 
two regiments, as well as the hope of gaining sym- 
pathy, if not direct aid from France and Spain, diec- 
tated a more kindly policy. Washington checked in 
his camp the celebration of Pope-Day on Nov. 5, and 
Congress appointed a Catholic chaplain in the army. 
Snvoys from France and Spain, the service of the 
Catholic Church by French army and navy chaplains, 
attended by State and Federal officials, soon made the 
once hated church Jess odious, while the adherence of 
Catholies to the national cause secured a degree of 
favor. At the close of the Revolutionary war there 
were bodies of Catholics scattered through the 
country, chiefly in the large ports. The number in 
all probability exceeded50000: the clergy in Mary- 
woth who during the war had been disowned by the 
Vicar Apostolic of the London District, applied to the 
Pope for a national organization and a local superior. 
A French intrigue sought to subject American Catho- 
lies to a bishop nominated by the French king, but 
Pius VI. in 1784 appointed the patriotic Rev. John 
Carroll Prefect Apostolic in the United States, and in 
1789 erected the see of Baltimore, creating as first 
bishop the Rey. Mr. Carroll, who had been nominated 
by the almost unanimous voice of the clergy. At this 
time there were Catholics not only in Marvland, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey, with a few in Virginia, but 
also in Boston, New York, Charleston, and Savannah, 
Catholic Indians in Maine and New York, and a consid- 
erable body of French origin north-west of the Ohio 
and on the banks of the Mississippi. Bishop Carroll, 
whose diocese was coterminous with the limits of the 
republic, soon asked to have it divided, as the number 
of Catholics was gradually pear by emigration 
from Europe. A coadjutor was at first assigned to 
him, but in 1808 new sees were erected at New York, 
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Boston. Philadelphia, and Bardstown, Ky., and Dr. 
Carroll was wade Archbishop of Baltimore, retaining 
jurisdiction over the Catholics in Maryland and the 
Rrates to the southward on the Atlantic and westwai 
to the Mississippi. Some parts held for a time by 
England and pain had renga come under na- 
tional control. ‘The French Revolution sent to the 
United States many priests rane tHe zeal, and 
piety. The Sulpitians founded a theological seminary 
at Baltimore. the members of the old Society of Jesus 
founded Georgetown College, and established a high- 
school at New York, reorganized in connection with 
the body in Russia, and were finally fully restored by 
the Pope in 1815. English Dominicans driven from 
Belgium founded a province of the order in Kentucky; 
a community of Carmelite nuns from Europe was 
established at Port Tobacco, Md.; one of the Visita- 
tion order was organized by Bishop Leonard Neale, 
the coadjutor and successor of Carroll; the Sisters of 
Charity were founded by Mrs, Eliza A. Seton, a New 
York lady who cered. the Catholic Church, and 
similar bodies were founded in Kentucky by Bishop 
David and Rev. Charles Nerinckx. A combined 
seminary and college was established at Emmittsburg, 
Md., and schools in various parts. The printing of 
Catholic books almost impossible in colonial days 
weanes the Bible was printed in 1790 and 1805, as 
well as devotional, instructive, controversial, and apol- 
ogetic works. 

The cession of the vast I ery of Louisiana to the 
United States in 1803 and of Florida in 1820 added a 
consilerable Catholic element to the population. These 
provinces after being made subject eee geo Sie 
the Bishop of St. Christopher of Havana in 1787 had 
been erected into a diocese in 1793, but at the time of 
the cession were without a bishop, and in a state of 
disorder, with few clergymen and neglected peraies. 
Bishop Carroll was appointed Administrator, but could 
do little to restore discipline or revive religion. He 
finally under authority from the Pope appointed Rev. 
William Da Bourg Administrator, who, in 1815, was 
consecrated Bishop of Louisiana and the Floridas. 

‘The Catholic population in the United States up to 
this time was mainly of native birth, with some ac- 
cessions by immigration and the children of those who 

ed the country after 1783, but the close of the 
wars of the French Revolution was followed by a great 
tide of emigrants from Great Britain and in time 
from other parts of Europe, a large proportion of. 
which was Catholic. These new-comers followed the 
lines of the great public works, and improved means 
of communication and helped to build up the North 
and West, where the Cathulic berry rapidly increased 
in numbers and influence, the slave labor at the South 
generally excluding them from that section. In the 
movement of the older population westward Catholics 
were also largely rare Sees were established 
at Richmond and Charleston in 1820; at Cincinnati in 
1821. A few years afterwards the great diocese of 
Louisiana was divided and sees erected at New Orleans 
and St. Louis, while Alabama and Florida were as- 
aus to a Vicar Apostolic, who soon became Bishop 
of Mobile. 

The necessity of concerted action as to discipline 
had been felt, and in 1829 the first Provincial Coun- 
cil of Baltimore was held, Archbishop Whitfield 
presiding, nearly all his suffragans, and Bishop Rosati 
of St. Louis, ora not of the province, attending. 
Great_difficulties arisen in Charleston, Norfolk, 
and Philadelphia, from the action of trustees of 
churches, who claimed the right of nominating and 
instituting priests, and refused to admit or recognize 
priests appointed by the bishop of the diocese. The 
trouble in Philadelphia lasted for years and the diocese 
was at this time actually managed by an administrator. 
The council deel: expressly that no right of pa- 
tronage vested in the trustees and maintained the 
right of each bishop to appoint and remove priests in 
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his diocese, and directed the interdiction of any church 
where the trustees refused to receive the priest ap- 
pointed or refused him the usual salary. By this time 


rd | the Catholic body numbered about 500,000, under an 


archbishop, 9 bishops, about 200 priests, and with as 
many churches, several t logical seminaries, 8 col- 
leges, and 20 academies for young ladies. The strong 
prejudice against the Catholic Church about this time 
was i by publications issued in England in op- 
position to the emancipation of the ot the British 
isles. Similar publications appeared here, like that 
fiction ascribed to Maria Monk, and one of the results 
was the destruction by a mob of the Ursuline Convent 
at Charlestown, Mass., in 1834, resulting in the death of 
oneof the nuns. (See Rrors. 

In spite of this movement the growth of the Catholic 
Church in Bishops were established at De- 
troit in 1832, Vincennes, Ind., in 1834, Dubuque, Iowa, 
Nashville, Tenn., and Natchez, Miss., in 1837. Each 
new see became a centre where a bishop labored to 
build up churches and institutions. Aid was afforded 
to these struggling churches by the Association for the 
Propagation of the Faith, a society established in 
France to aid foreign missions, mainly through the in- 
fluence of Bishop Da Bourg of Louisiana, and 
Leopold Verein, a similar organization at Vienna, em- 
anating from the appeals of Bishop Résé, first Bishop 
of Detroit. Catholic papers, magazines, and ks 
increased in number and circulation, and attempts were 
made to revive and extend the old Catholic missions 
among the Indians. Those in Maine had always been 
maintained ; that in Northern New York was attended 
from Canada; work was renewed among the Ot- 
tawas, Chippewas, Pottawatamies, Kickapoos, and 
Kansas, by the Redemptorists, Jesuits, and secular 

riests like Baraga and De Seilles. Tribes on the Rocky 
ountains hearing of the Catholic faith sent to St. 
Louis for poems, and Father Peter J. De Smet became 
the apostle of the Flatheads and other mountain 
tribes. In 1843 bishops were established at Little 
Rock, Ark., and Pittsburg, Pa., and the next year 
at Hartford, Chicago, and Milwaukee, and Oregon 
Snrpoet was formed into a Vicariate Apostolic in 
_ About this time a question arose which has often 
inflamed the public mind. The early schools of the 
country were all under church control, but others 
grew up, all aided by the State. In New York frauds 
rought church schools into disrepute, and the schools 
of the Public School Society at New York alone re- 
ceived aid. These were distinctly Protestant in manage- 
ment, teachers, books, and tone, and Catholic children 
were subjected to constant annoyance. The petition of 
the Catholics for the revival of the former aid to their 
schools raised the famous school question, never yet 
satisfactorily adjusted. Bishop Hughes, of New York, 
distinguished himself in a debate before the New 
York Common Council, and a system of State schools 
rew up and spread to many Beaten, but the original 
ifficulty remains. The discussion in 1842 roused great 
opposition, and a political party, ‘‘ Native Americans,’’ 
opposed to Roman Catholics, and to the influx of 
foreign —, was formed. Py oa of - 
party to hold meetings ina part of Philadelphia largely 
populated by Irish haiies to furlove riots 
in 1844, in which two Catholic churches, a convent, 
and many houses of Catholics were destroyed before 
the authorities could restore order. At this time (1844 
the Catholic churches in the United States num 
21 dioceses, 1 vicariate, 634 priests, 611 churches, with 
a population of 1,300,000. 

e annexation of Texas in 1845 added an old 
Catholic district, and the subsequent war with Mexico 
added to the national domain New Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, and Arizona, with white and Indian Catho- 
lies. Texas had been from 1689 the scene of missions 
founded a remarkable man, the Ven. An 
Margil; New Mexico had been diregted for two cen- 
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turies by Francisean and other priests, and in California 
was a series of missions founded by Father Juniper 
Serra and other Franciscans; while Arizona had 
missions founded by F. Eusebius Kiihn, S.J. Texas 
was made a prefecture apostolic in 1840, and a see 
erected at Galveston in 1847; a bishop had been ap- 
pointed for California in 1840, and one was established 
at Monterey in 1850, and a vicar apostolic at Santa Fé, 
New Mexico, in the same year. In these parts the 
church had labored to revive religion in the Spanish 
and Indian elements, and to meet the wants of the 
new body of Catholics from the older States and 
Europe. In the older parts the growth of the Catholic 
Church continued, and to meet it Oregon City was made 
an archbishop’s see in 1846, St: Louis in 1847, New 
Orleans in 1850, and San Francisco in 1853; and 
bishops’ sees were erected in 1847 at Albany, Buffalo, 
-Cleveland, and in 1850 at Nesqually, St. Paul, Sa- 
vannah, and Wheeling. The province of Balti- 
more, which from 1808 included all east of the 
Mississippi, was divided in 1850 by the erection of 
archbishoprics at New York and Cincinnati; New 
York, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Ore City, and San 
Francisco thus me centres, and each archbishop 
with his suffragan held provincial councils, and stinu- 
lated the erection of churches and institutions, the 
establishment of discipline, the care of the religious 
education of the young. 

To secure uniformity on several points of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline a plenary council of all the archbishops 
and bishops of the United States was held at Balti- 
more in May, 1852, and has been followed by two 
others in 1866 and 1884. Sees were erected at Brooklyn, 
Burlington, Covington, Erie, Natchitoches, Newark in 
1853 ; Portland in 1855; Fort Wayne and Sault Ste. 
Marie in 1857. ay eta had been steady although a 
political y was formed about 1853, a priest tarred 
and fe in Maine, and churches destroyed in 
some parts of the country. In 1861 when the civil 
war broke out the Catholic Church in the United 
States ore 7 sed 45 bishops, 2317 priests, 
2517 churches, 49 t eological seminaries, 300 colleges 
and female academies, 660 parochial schools, 230 
charitable institutions. The war checked immigration 
and crippled ly the feeble churches and institu- 
tions in the Southern States. In 1888 the Catholic 
Church in the United States numbered 11 archbishops, 
one of them a cardinal, 68 bishops, 7596 priests, 6829 
churches, 91 colleges, 588 academies, 2606 parochial 
schools, with 511,063 pupils, 472 charitable institutions, 
and with a population of nearly 10,000,000. 

In promoting and conducting this remarkable pro, 
of the church the eminent men have been Archbishops 
Carroll, Kenrick, and Spalding, of Baltimore, Cardinals 
McCloskey and (Gibbons, Bishops England and Lynch, 
of Charleston; Hughes, of New York ; Henni, of Mil- 
waukee; Cheverus and Fenwick, of Boston; Flaget, 
of Louisville ; Du Bourg, of New Orleans; Neumann, 
the holy bishop of Philadelphia ; O’Connor, of Pitts- 
burg; Ireland, of St. Paul; Archabbot Wimmer, 
who introduced the Benedictines into the country ; 
Very Rev. Edward Sorin, founder of Notre Dame, 
Ind. ; Prince Demetrius Galitzin, Rev. Charles Ner- 
inckx, Kentucky; Rev. Peter J. De Smet, 8. J., and 
Bishop ee, in Indian Missions; Mgr. Corcoran 
and Rev. L. I’. Hecker, Father Miiller, C. 88. R.; Rev. 
Charles I. White, Rev. F. X. Weninger, Rev. C. C. 
Pise ; Dr. O. A. Brownson, eminent in aye ranag J ;d. 
A. McMaster, editor. Among women Mrs. Seton, 
foundress of the Sisters of Charity; Teresa Lalor, 
of the Visitation Nuns ; Mme. Galitzin, of the Ladies 
of the Sacred Heart. 

At the present time few countries have so many re- 
ligious orders as the United States, where there are 
Benedictines, Cistercians of La Trappe, Franciscans, 
Dominicans, Augustinians, Carmelites, Jesuits, Re- 
demptorists, Passionists, Sulpitians, Sanguinarians, 
Oblates, Priests of the Holy Cross, of the Resurrec- 
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tion, of Mercy, Capuchins, Lazarists, Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost and of St. Viateur, Paulists, Servites ; 
Nuns of the Benedictine, Carmelite, Franciscan, 
Dominican, Ursuline Orders, Sisters of Charity, 
Mercy,-the Good Shepherd, the Holy Cross, St. 
Joseph, Christian Charity, Felician Sisters, Sisters 
of Providence and of Loretto, School Sisters of Notre 
Dame, Bon Secours Sisters, Sisters of St. Agnes, 
St. Anne, St. Clare, of the Holy Child, of the Holy 
Name of Jesus and Mary, of the Immaculate Heart, 
Incarnate Word, Presentation, Alexian Brothers, 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, Brothers of Mary, 
Franciscan Brothers, Brothers of the Holy Cross 
Xaverian Brothers, Brothers of Charity, Brothers of 
Good Works. The communities of Sisters and Broth- 
ers are engaged in teaching, or the direction of hos- 
pitals, asylums, and other charities. 

The latest step has been the foundation at Washing- 
ton, D. C., of a — Catholic University, of which 
Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, D. D., Bishop of Richmond, 
has been appointed rector. The leading periodicals of 
the church are the American Catholic Quarterly, the 
Catholic World (monthly), Ave Maria, Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart, the Freeman’s Journal, Catholic 
Universe, Warheits Freund, Propagateur Catholique, 
Revista Catolica, Catholic Standard, Catholic Re- 
view. (J. G. 8.) 

ROMANS, Eptsttz To tue. The article in the 
See Vol. XX ENcycLop&pIA BriraNnica on the 
p. 727 (p 746 Epistle to the Romans presents few 
ye Rep. ). points open to censure, though opinions 

necessarily differ in regard to some of 
the positions taken. The present article proposes 
to treat of the two earlier groups of Pauline epistles, 
indicating some of the questions which arise in discuss- 
ing them, whether from the historical or exegetical 
point of view. 

The general view taken of the epistles, the order of 
pases, purpose, ete., may be found in the article 
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I. The earlier group of Epistles.—The first written 
were 1 and 2 Thessalonians. These stand by them- 
selves in some respects, while the four other epistles, 
written during the third missionary journey, are closely 
related to each other. The genuineness of 1 Thessa- 
lonians is accepted in the Brrrannica, but doubts are 
cast upon 2 Thessalonians. These doubts arise en- 
tirely from exceptions taken to the contents of the 
epistles, especially the admonition against the expecta- 
tion of the speedy coming of the day of our Lord (2 
Thess. ii. 1-3, ete.). But the second epistle seems a 
very natural sequel to the first, and the external testi- 
mony supporting its genuineness is conclusive to those 
who duly weigh such evidence. 

The four other epistles, written within one year (A. 
D. ig? are Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Ro- 
mans. hey are frequently spoken of as the ‘“un- 
doubted ’’ Pauline epistles, since the genuineness of 
all is undisputed. 

The Epistle to the Galatians.—There is a difference 
of opinion as to the chronological position of Galatians ; 
some place it before 1 Corinthians, regarding Ephesus 
as the place of writing ; others think it was written at 
Corinth, shortly before Romans (Conybeare, Light- 
foot, and others). In favor of Ephesus we may urge 
the nearness to Galatia, the strong emotion showing 
that the news of the defection had come to the apostle 

nite recently. In favor of Corinth it is urged that 
the epistle resembles 2 Corinthians in tone and Ro- 
mans in thought, and that the later date accords better 
with the history of Paul’s conflicts. But the differ- 
ence between the tone of Galatians and that of Romans, 
in spite of the similarity of thought, seems to indicate 
a longer interval between the two. We therefore pre- 
fer the earlier date, at Ephesus, which is usually ac- 
cepted by German and American scholars. | 

The contents of the Epistle to the Galatians are 
readily analysed. Chaps. i, ii., the apostle’s defence 
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of his apostleship; chaps. iii., iv., a defence of his 
preaching (justification by faith, life by the Spirit, not 
according to the flesh); chaps. v., vi., practical exhor- 
yx to stand fast in the freedom for which Christ 


us, 
The Epistles to the Corinthians.—In these we also 
discover the apostle attacking error and defendin 
himself. But the error is by no means so fundamen 
There is no evidence of Judaizing opposition. The 
evils in the Corinthian Church were mostly practical ; 
awe. spirit prevailed, some sexual sins were tolerated 
isorders were allowed in the public assemblies, and 
among the believers there were erroneous views re- 
specting the resurrection. News of all this having 
come to Ephesus, the apostle writes thence his first 
letter, probably just before the riot spoken of in Acts 
xix. This letter deals first with the party divisions 
and Paul's mode of teaching ; chaps. i-iv. (Itis not at 
all certain that these parties were fully developed di- 
visions in the church, though some attempt to prove 
this.) In chaps. v.-vi. he alludes to the sin of un- 
chastity, and to the habit of going before heathen 
8g eg Then follow replies to questions that 
had been submitted to him about marriage, and meat 
that had been offered to idols; chaps. vii.-viii. A di- 
ion of a personal character then occurs; chaps. 
ix.-x. A direct censure of the disorders in church as- 
semblies (chap. xi.) prepares the way for a discourse 
about spiritual gifts (chaps, xii.—xiv.), in the midst of 
which (chap. =a) is placed that remarkable eulogy on 
*“‘love’’ as ‘‘a still more excellent way.’’ The discus- 
sion about the resurrection (chap. xv.) is the only por- 
tion of the 5 ENP that is distinctly doctrinal, and the 
latter part of it assumes a prophetic character. In- 
junctions respecting the collection for the saints at 
erusalem, a matter which the apostle was now press- 
ing upon many of the churches, and personal notions 
an tings make up the conclusion in chap. xvi. 
‘After wosieg. this epistle Paul left Ephesus, and 
assing through ‘T'roas (2 Cor. ii. 12) sailed to Mace- 
donia (Acts xx. 1, 2). From some point in this proy- 
ince he wrote 2 Corinthians (2 Cor. viii. 1, ix. 2-4). 
It is ible that he wrote a brief letter previous to 
this, but nothing can be proven on this point. Some 
have thought that he made a brief visit to Corinth be- 
fore writing 2 Corinthians, but this also lacks sufficient 
roof. Yet the occasion of the second letter preserved 
‘or us was evidently intelligence received from that 
city (chap. vii. 7-16), and this, too, not altogether re- 
assuring. The larger part of the Corinthian Church 
seems to have accepted the admonitions given in the 
first letter, but Paul's oe were embittered. 
The second epistle, in its abrupt changes of style, tone, 
and topic, shows the conflicting feelings of the apostle. 
He strives to win the malcontents, but evidently in- 
tends to exercise severe discipline upon them, should 
they remain refractory. ence no one letter of Paul's 
reveals the man more fully ; none of his writings show 
greater tact. Bb ypae and eloquence. The epistle is 
usually divided into three parts: chaps. i.-vii., a rep- 
resentative of the apostle’s character and labors, but 
with constant apes to the Corinthians themselves ; 
chaps. viii., ix., further directions about the collection 
for the poor saints at Jerusalem ; chaps. x.-xiii., a de- 
fence of his apostolic dignity, varied in tone and 
method, full of tenderness, yet very forcible in its ap- 
peals. This defence differs greatly from that in Gala- 
tians ; the defection at Corinth was not doctrinal, but 
practical and personal. Hence he seeks far more to 
win by personal appeals. ‘To the Galatians he speaks 
as by direct authority, making known the one revealed 
gos 1; to the Corinthians he speaks as the pastor, 
clothed with authority, but desirous to win back those 
who have erred. It is, therefore, difficult to analyze 
this epistle, which for this very reason remains the 
most interesting picture at once of the apostle and of 
the early Gentile Christian Church. 
The Epistle to the Romans.—1. The purpose. Com- 
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ing to Corinth the a remained there three 
months (Acts xx. 3), during this time wrote the 
Epistle to the Romans; a fuller, more didactic set- 
ting forth of the same great truths of salvation which 
formed the theme of Galatians. But the polemic 
tone has largely disappeared. This would indicate 
that the state of things in Corinth was more satisfac- 
tory. At all events it enables us to determine more 
certainly the p of the epistle. 

_ Thearticle in the Brrrannica, while clearly right 
in gern oy that the church at Rome was made 
up mainly of Gentile Christians, attempts to show 
that the purpose of the epistle was largely polemic, 
that is, directly in opposition to the false views of Jew- 
ish believers, if not of Judaizing ers. No doubt 
there are abundant indications of such opposition. 
The conflict in Galatia was quite recent, and indeed 
there was a permanent antagonism between the uni- 
versal scope of the gospel as maintained by Paul and 
the narrower view. But in this epistle the positive 
statement of the universal aim of the gospel is domi- 
nant; the Peay purpose is incidental. The 
apostle sets forth his own views, knowing that most of 
the Roman Christians are in many withhim. Be- 
ing unable to visit them on account of the collection he 
is to carry to Jerusalem, he writes to them by Pheebe, 
xvi. 1, in order to strengthen and instruct them. It is 
the comparative freedom from a polemic purpose that 
makes the epistle what it is, the fullest statement of 
Paul's soteriological views. On the other hand it is 
a letter, not a theological treatise, and as a letter 
adapted to the needs of the church it includes refer- 
ences to the tendencies that were likely to penetrate 
wherever Jewish influence was felt. oreoyer, aS a 
letter it deals with the great matter of salvation by 
faith, not abstractly, but in vital and hion. 

2. The theme of. the epistle, so far as its doctrinal 
contents icheps. i.-xi.) are concerned, is given in 
chap. i. 16: The gospel ‘is the power of unto 
salvation to every one that believeth; to the Jew 
first, and also to the Greek.’”’ The next verse shows 
that justification by faith is an essential part of this 
statement; but the theme is a wider one; salvation 
by faith to all classes. The three leading ideas, pre- 
sented in varied order and relations, are these : univer- 
sality, grace, and faith. Salvation is for all classes 
therefore, it must be of . and hence is accepted 
by faith; or being of faith, it is of grace, and hence 
universal. The three ideas enter everywhere, and al- 
ways in vital relation, distinguishable, but not divisi- 
ble from each other. . 

3. The contents of the epistle. Accepting the usual 
division into didactic (i.—x1.) and hortatory (xii.-xvi.) 
portions, it is only necessary to indicate the leading 
parts of the former. After the address, introduction 
and theme (i. 1-17), we find four main divisions: (1 
All men, Gentile and Jew, need salvation, for all are 
sinners; i. 18-iii. 20. Hence (2) righteousness from 
God (justification) is by faith, as the Old Testament 
indicates ; iii. 2l-iv. 25. (3) Thus men are saved ; 
this is the’ power of God unto salvation ; v.-viii. (4 
Historically, it was for the Jew first, but also for the 
Greek, and despite the unbelief of the former, God's 
promise stands ; ix.—xi. (It is to be noted that accord- 
ing to another analysis, chaps. iii, 2l-v. may be 

| as treating of justification by faith, and 
chaps. vi.—viii. of sanctification by faith.) 

It is clear to every one who accepts the exegetical 
method that Paul in the earlier part of his letter lays 
stress upon the way accounts men righteous, and 
that he afterwards meets the objections arising from 
the ever recurring notion that such justification fails 
of resulting in actual righteousness, Midway between 
these two. points the apostle inserts the remarkable 
parallel and contrast between Adam and Christ as 
representations of fallen and saved humanity, The 
relation in both instances is at once representative and 
vital. Hence chap, vy. 12-21 is not an episode, but 
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leads the way to the discussion in chaps. vi.-viii., in 
which the gospel is shown to be the er of God unto 
salvation, over — sin (chap. vi.), over against the 

werless law (chap. vii.), and as introducing a new 
ife of the Spirit over against the life of the flesh. The 
term ‘‘flesh,’”’ here and in Galatians, is readily shown 
to be ethical, not merely referring to the ee side 
of man’s nature; mistakes on this point have led to 
asceticism and to misapprehensions of Paul’s anthro- 
pology. Tt is implied, though not directly asserted, 
that the life in the flesh stands related to Adam, the 
life in the Spirit to Christ. Human nature asa whole, 
turned away from God, constitutes the ‘‘flesh.”’ The 
Holy Spirit renews this human nature and it becomes 
“*spirit."’ Hence it is sometimes difficult to determine 
whether Paul refers to the personal wea Spirit or to 
the renewed spirit in which abs Holy Spirit dwells. 
This Holy Spirit is given to the justified believer, and 
thus he triumphs ; ing can separate him from the 
love of God. Chaps. ix.-xi. discuss with profound 
pathos the unbelief of the Jews, and rest the difficult 
problems on the rigte. ed of God in ay ang but 
in chap. x. on the unbelief of the Jews. e pros- 
pective solution of the dark mystery is given in chap. 
xi. ; the triumph of the gospel will yet be universal, 
ever of grace and by faith. 

The practical ex — have cm ergyan to 
special matters, notably the scruples about cating 
chaps. xiv.-xv. 13), which divided the Roman 
oe into Rayce: f and es weak,”’ = Ria 

ving no scru the latter disposed to judge their 
freer Ene opin principles here laid down remain 
of permanent validity. The conclusion of the epistle 
peat! reverts to the psp lans of visiting 

and then follow (in chap. el a number of 
somewhat detached passages; greetings and doxolo- 
gies. It is this chapter that has occasioned the main 
critical question respecting the Epistle to the Romans. 

4. The integrity of the epistle. The doxology (xvi. 
25-27) is found at the close of chap. xiv. in one uncial 
MS. and in may cursives, and in both places in 
the Alexandrian MS. and a few others. No authorities 
omit chaps. xv., xvi., jy Marcion rejected them. 
This variation in position, despite Schiirer's assertion, 
is notsufficient to prove that the doxology is not genuine. 
The objection of Maat tochap. xv. is of no weight. That 
Paul wrote chaps. xv. and xvi. is well-nigh certain. But 
did they form a part of the Epistle to the Romans? 
Certainly this is by far the most probable view. No 
serious objection arises from the names occurring in 
chap. xvi. Priscilla and Aquila travelled a t deal, 
and the great number of acquaintances in Rome need 
oceasion no surprise. The view that this chapter was a 
postscript addressed to Wphesus, intended for Phoebe, 
or as an appendix to a copy of the Roman epistle sent 
to that city, is plausible, but lacks proof. Bishop 
Lightfoot thinks a briefer form (without chaps. xv., 
xvi.) was sent to other churches, probably by the 
apostle himself. Other theories have been suggested, 
but the Roman destination of the entire epistle is in 
0 Hab most probable, however the phenomena in 
the text are accounted for. 

IL. The Epistles of the oman Imprisonment.—This 
group cousists of four letters: Ephesians, Colossians, 

hilemon, and Philippians; three of them undoubt- 
edly written about the same time, and sent by the 
same person or persons. 

1, three epistles, Ephesians, Colossians, and 
Philemon, have been fully and fairly discussed in the 
Brrrannica. The genuineness of all is defended ; 
the place of writing been assigned to Rome, not 
Ceesarea, and the questions of similarity, etc., handled 
with fulness and candor. The main perplexity grows 
out of the reference in Col. iv. 16 to ‘* the epistle from 
Laodicea,’’ and the absence of the phrase “in Ephe- 
sus’’ from the text of important MSS. in Eph. i. 1. 

current opinion now is that the Ephesian letter 
was intended to be circulated in other churches, and 
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that this letter is referred to in Col. iv. 16. But that 
it was designed for Ephesus first seems on the whole 
most probable. These epistles give no indication of 
the previous conflict with Judaizers, and reveal a 
higher stage of theological thought, dwelling more on 
Christological and ecclesiastical truths. This would 
favor the view defended by Bishop Lightfoot, that 
they belong to the later period of the Roman imprison- 
ment (see Lane , but the views here presented by the 
apostle do not of themselves prove this. 

2. The Epistle to the Plulippians.—The occasion, 
pu , and contents of this epistle are fairly set forth 
in the BrrraNnnica, but on two points supplementary 
statements seem called for. 

(1) The date. Untilrecently this epistle was regarded 
as the last one written during the first imprisonment 
at Rome. But the influence of Bishop Lightfoot has 
made a change in the opinion of English Biblical 
scholars. Ie reverses the order, basing his argument 
mainly upon the resemblance of Philippians to 
Romans, and the advanced development in the church 
implied in the other epistles. On this we may remark, 
as in the similar question respecting Galatians, that 
the presence of the same thoughts and language does 
not establish nearness of date. The Epistle to the 
Philippians indicates a more fully developed church 
organization than do the others, and it is this, rather 
than the development (if it may be so termed) of the 
apostle’s thought, that gives the most positive argu- 
ment in regard to the time of writing. Bishop Light- 
foot himself has shown the importance of this epistle 
for questions of church polity. (Sce his Dissertation 
on the Christian Ministry, Commentary on Philippians, 
pp. 181-269.) In favor of the usual view, despite his 
exceptions, there may still be urged the following 
reasons: (a) the enlarged condition of the Christian 
community at Rome; ()) the length of time called for 
by the various journeys alluded to in the epistle ; (ce) 
the companions of Paul at the time of writing ; (d) the 
tone of the epistle, indicating a sense of weariness in 
captivity, ete. It is impossible to do more than name 
these reasons, which have been regarded by most schol- 
ars as convincing. 

(2) The important Christological passage in chap. ii. 
5-11 is deprived of much of its force in the Brrran- 
nica. The meaning is fairly given in the revised 
version, and most of those who are not prejudiced 
eanlost the view commonly taken of the Pornt of 

irist will accept the following paraphrase of Light- 
foot (vers. 6, 7), as fairly erinalOne the apostle’s 
statement: ‘‘ Though existing before the worlds in the 
Kternal Godhead, yet he did not cling with avidity to 
the prerogatives of his divine majesty, did not ambi- 
tiously display his equality with God ; but divested him- 
self of the glories of heaven, and took upon him the 
nature of a servant, assuming the likeness of men.” 
This paraphrase of Lightfoot accords with the render- 
ing (and marginal notes) of the revised version, as can 
readily be perceived. ‘The question respecting the 
phrase ‘* emptied himself’’ (ver. 7) has been very fully 
discussed, and the phrase has given rise to the terms 
**Kenosis’’ and ‘* Kenotists’’ as applied to certain 
views of the Incarnation. So far as the statement of 
ver. 6 is concerned, if we are in doubt as to the apos- 
tle’s view here, we can scarcely trust the results of his- 
torical exegesis. It is quite unfortunate that the 
authorized version, by its faulty rendering (‘‘ thought 
it not robbery to be equal unto God’’), has made it 
more difficult to explain the full force of the apostle’s 
argument. he divinity of the pre-incarnate Word is 
far more fully set forth by the correct rendering: 
‘* counted it not a prize to be on an equality with God.” 

We may add that the genuineness of this epistle 
cannot be denied with any good reason. 

The pastoral epistles lave already been discussed 
(see PastorAL Eptsties). The present article has 
been made to cover only those epistles and questions 
that seemed to require supplementary remark. 
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.—The BRITANNICA in the earlier volumes gives 


Literature. 
due attention to English and American works on the Pauline | ¢}; 


istles, but the more recent volumes almost entirely ignore 
these, ‘The fullest discussions will be found in the American 
edition of Lange's Commentary, New Testament (vols. v.- 
viii), The articles in Smith’s Bible Dictionary (Am. edi- 
tion) are quite full on all the historical —— and con- 
tain valuable lists of commentaries; P. J. Gloag, Introduc- 
tion to the Pauline Epistles, For English readers there have 
been published a number of commentaries of a popular char- 
acter, aiming to bring out the exact meaning of the epistles 
and to set forth the historical questions. Among them the 
Speaker's and those of Schaff and Ellicott rank high. An 
explanation of Romans by the present writer, on the 
revised version, was published as a part of International 
Revision Commentary (N. Y., 1884.)—For students of the 
Greek Testament may be recommended the Commentaries 
of Ellicott (1 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, 
Thessalonians, and Pastoral Epistles have already ap iY 
Lightfoot (Galatians, Colossians, Philippians) ; Godet (Ro- 
mans, 1 inthians); C. Hodge (Romans, Corinthians, 
Ephesians); Vaughan (Romans), and many others, (M.B.B.) 


ROME, a city of New York, half-shire of Oneida 
co., is situated on the Mohawk River, 15 miles west 
of Utica, at the junction of the New York Central, the 
New York, Ontario, and Western, and a railroad to 
Ogdensburg. Here, also, is the junction of the Erie 
and Black River Canals, It has a fine court-house, 
opera-house, 4 national banks, 1 daily and 3 weekly 
newspapers, 16 churches. The industrial works com- 
prise iron, brass, copper, knitting, lumber, and other 
mills and factories. ne town is handsomely laid out, 
with wide, well-shaded streets and flagged sidewalks. 
It is lighted with gas and has water-works. The total 
valuation of property is $6,000,000. Rome was first 
settled in 1765, being at the portage between the Mo- 
hawk River and Wood Creek, which gave an outlet to 
the St. Lawrence. Here was Fort Stanwix, of Revo- 
lutionary fame, whose successful defence prevented St. 
Leger's division of Burgoyne’s army from invadin 
the Mohawk Valley. During the siege the battle o 
Oriskany (6 miles east) was fought August 6, 1777, 
in which Gen. Nicholas Herkimer was killed. Rome 
received a city charter in 1870. Its population in 1880 
was 12,194. 

ROMERO, Martas, Mexican diplomatist, was born 
at Oaxaca, Feb. 24, 1837. After commencing the study 
of law there he was admitted to the bar in 1857 in the 
city of Mexico. He attached himself to the party of 
Juarez, who employed him in the office of. foreign 
affairs. In mber, 1859, he was made secretary of 
the Mexican legation at Washington, and afterwards 
became chargé d’ affaires. In May, 1863, he went to 
Mexico on the French invasion, and me chief of 
staff to Gen. Porfirio Diaz, but returned to Washing- 
ton a few months later. After the defeat of Max- 
imilian’s attempt to establish an empire Romero nego- 
tiated several important treaties with the United 
States. In August, 1868, he was made minister of 
finance in Juarez’s cabinet, but was obliged to retire 
from this io by ill-health. After some service in the 
Mexican Congress he resumed charge of the finances 
in 1876 under Pres. Diaz, but retired again in 1879. 
He was afterwards postmaster-general for a brief 
period, but in 1881 he became general superintendent 
of the Mexican Southern Railway, and accompanied 
Gen. Grant in his visit to Mexico. Romero was soon 
sent again as minister to Washington, especially to ad- 

ust boundary disputes, and in 1884 was reappointed 

y Pres. Diaz. During his long diplomatic service he 

has prepared many valuable reports on important pub- 
uestions. 

ONGE, Jowannes (1813-1887), leader of a Ger- 
man Catholic movement, was born Oct. 16, 1813, at 
Bischofswalde, Silesia. He was educated at’ the Uni- 
versity of Breslau and studied theology there. In 
1841 he was made chaplain at Grottkan, but was soon 
removed from this post on account of some publica- 
tions in Saxon papers. He then became a teacher, but 


in 1844 he wrote a letter denouncing the exhibition of ! large 
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the Holy Coat of Treves. The controversy excited by 

is caused Ronge to withdraw from the Roman 
Church and attempt to establish a German Catholic 
Church. His most effective supporter at first was 
Czerski, who was, however, less radical in views than 
Ronge, so that eventually they separated. Ronge’s 
movement assumed a political aspect, and in 1849 he 
was compelled to flee to London, where he busied him- 
self in introducing Frébel’s new ideas on education. 
In 1861 he was permitted to return to Breslau, but 
soon went to Frankfort, where he issued many pam- 
phlets in behalf of a Reform-Union, in which Protestant 
rationalists were to be included. In 1873 he removed 
to Darmstadt and established Neue Religiése Reform 
to prop te his views. He died Oct. 27, 1887. 

, ALBREcuT THEODOR Emit, Count VON 
(1803-1879), German general, was born April 30, 1803, 
and after receiving a military education entered the 
Prussian army in 1821. He pursued the higher mili- 
tary studies from 1824 to 1827, and then became 
teacher of the cadets. a advanced from grade 
to grade he became colonel in 1851, major-general in 
1856, lieutenant-general in 1859. He had then charge 
of the mobilization of the army when Prussia was 
making ready to interfere in the war of Italian inde- 
pendence, though the work was cut short by the treaty 
of Villafranca. In December, 1859, he was called to 
the ministry of war, and in April, 1861, to the minis- 
try of the marine, to which, in December, the former 
was joined. In the long struggle which ensued be- 
tween the government and the epg Gen. von 
Roon supported with vigor the plans of King Wil- 
helm, an age ayes with Count Bismarck in . 
ing through e reorganization of the army. The 
Schleswig-Holstein campaign of 1864 and the Austro- 
Prussian war of 1866 gave full proof of his abilities, 
and the king honored him with the cross of the Black 
i : in in 1870 he displayed the same signal 
ability in the war with France, and the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his entrance into the military service was cele- 
brated with pomp at Versailles in 1871. On his re- 
turn to Berlin he was made a count, but he resigned 
the ministry of the marine at the close of 1871. He 
had been for some time op to Bismarck’s policy, 
by which Prussia, so long the leader of Germany, was 
to become simply a large state in a grand empire. 
Count von Roon was not disposed thus to sacrifice the 
position of Prussia, but the current of events was too 
strong for him. is military eminence was still recog- 
nized when he was made field-marshal, Jun. 1, 1873, 
and he was soon after made president of the Prussian 
cabinet, but in November he resigned his post and re- 
= from public life. Le died at Berlin, Feb. 23, 

iv. 

ROSA, Evpurosyne Parepa (1836-1874), singer, 
was born at Edinburgh, Scotland, May 7, 1836. Ler 
father was a Wallachian nobleman, and her mother 
Elizabeth Seguin, who afterwards me a 0 
singer. The daughter was trained for the operatic 
stage in Italy, and began her professional career at 
Malta in 1855. After tours in Italy and Spain she 
went to London in 1857, where her talent was found 
best suited to oratorio and concert. In 1863 she was 
married to Capt. H. D, Carvell, of the British army, 
but after his death, having lost her property by an un- 
fortunate investment, she made an engagement with a 
concert company to perform in the United States. 
Her first appearance was at Irving Hall, New York, in 
September, 1865. In February, 1867, she was mar- 
ried to Carl eg Bley aar and member of the same 
company. With him in 1869 she organized an English 
opera, which for three seasons made tours of the chief 
American cities. In 1872 she joined the Italian opera 
company formed at Cairo by the Khedive of Egypt. 
With her husband she afterwards made a tour in - 
land, and, when about to return to the United States, 
she died at London, Jan. 21, 1874. Parepa Rosa was 
in person and handsome in countenance. 
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voice was a soprano, with a compass of two and a half 


octaves. 

ROSCHER, WitHexm, German political economist, 
was born at Hanover, Oct. 21, 1817. His university 
training was received at Géttingen and Berlin, and 
after habitating himself at the former he was in 1843 
made professor extraordinary, and in 1844 professor 
ordinary there. In 1848 he was called to Leipsic, and 
has there continued to lecture. He was the originator 
and leading advocate of the historical method of na- 
tional economy, which has steadily awe on the 
*‘ philosophical’’ or @ priort method long in vogue. 
This system is well described under PotiticaL Kcon- 
omy in the EncycLtopzprIA_ Brirannica, and its 
method is indeed the basis of that article. nomics 
are by it regarded as but one department of the larger 
science of sociology, but in vital connection with the 
other departments. _ The state and its industrial, com- 
mercial, and political development are but one side of 
the life of the people, while the other includes their 
art, literature, and other products of their civilization, 
and the study of the whole is essential to scientific in- 
vestigation of any part. On entering his professorshi 
in 1843 Roscher issued an outline of his views, whic’ 
he afterwards developed in numerous publications of 
various kinds. These include Umrisse zur Naturlehre 
der Staatsformen (1847); Geschichte der englischen 
Volkswirthschaftslehre im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert 
(1851); Kolonien, Kolonialpolitik und Auswanderung, 
of which several editions have appeared ; Ansichten 
de Vileaah Gus dam packichiicen Stond- 
punkte iy 855); Die deutsche Nationalikonomik an der 
Grenzscheide des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts (1862). 
His most important work, however, is his System der 
Volkswirthschaft, which began to appear in 1854, and 
was completed by the third volume in 1881, while in 
the meantime several editions of the earlier volumes 
had been issued, and the author had supplemented it 
with his Geschichte der Nutionalékonomil: in Deutsch- 
land (1874). 

ROSCOE, Sm Henry Enrretn, English chemist, 

randson of the historian William Roscoe, was born in 

ndon, Jan. 7, 1833. From an early age he evinced 
an inclination for the physical sciences. When he 
nated at the University College, London, in 1352, 
1e took the prize in chemistry an me assistant to 
Prof. Williamson. In 1854 he went to Heidelberg 
and studied with the famous chemist, R. W. Bunsen. 
Ilis most important research at this time was his 
measurement of the chemical action of light, for which 
he finally devised an automatic method. In 1857 he 
was made professor of chemistry in Owen’s College, 
Manchester, where he s| ed in forming excellent, 
weil-equipped laboratorics. In 1370 he was made 
president of the chemical section of the British Asso- 
ciation at its meeting in Liverpool. He has been an 
earnest advocate of technical education, and for many 
years delivered in Manchester a course of popular lec- 
tures on science. In 1878 the University of Dublin 
conferred on him the degree of LL.D. In 1880 he 
was chosen —— of the Chemical Society, London. 
In 1881 he founded the Society of Ticeaaieal Tnduatry. 
In 1882 he was made et of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester. In 1884 he re- 
ceived the honor of knighthood. In 1885 he was 
clected to Parliament from South Manchester asa Lib- 
eral. His publications include Lessons in Dlementary 
Chemistry (1866), Lectures on Spectrum Analysis (1869 ; 
4th ed., 1885), and a Chemistry Primer, which has been 
translated into many languages. His most important 
work is the Treatise on Chemistry (4 vols., 1877-85), 
in which he was assisted by Prof. Schorlemmer. 

E is the oop mee of a pe of besby a 

P y shrubs, the type of the natura 

at ar ae order Rosacea, which comprises man 
Am. Rep). useful and ornamental plants. The cul- 
tivated rose, of which there are very 

numerous yarieties, is the most highly esteemed of 
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garden plants for beauty and fragrance. All its varie- 
ties were formerly supposed to be derived from one 
species, but it is now ihebored that they represent sev- 
eral species. North America has many species of 
native roses with single flowers, as is generally the 
case with wild roses, but some of them of much 
beauty. One of the most interesting of these is I. 
setigera, the climbing or prairie rose. This sends up 
shoots of 10 to 20 feet high in a single season, and 
bears flowers of a deep rose color, and leaves with from 
3 to 5 sharply serrated leaflets. The stems are armed 
with stout, nearly straight, prickles. It is the only 
American climbing rose, and ig found on the borders 
of prairies and 
thickets from 
Ohio to Illinois 
and southwa 
to the Gulf 
States. In cul- 
tivation it has 
yielded man 
double - flowerc 
varieties, known 
as Prairie roses, 
of which may be 
named the Quecn 
of the Prairies 
and the Balti- 
more Belle. 
The Swamp 
rose (2. Caro- 
lina) is a com- 
mon species in 
low grounds from 
Florida to North 
Carolina and 
westward. It 
grows from 4 to 
8 feet high, the 
stem bearin 
stout, hooke 
prickles. The 
rose-colored flow- 
crs are numer- 
ous, borne in 
corymbs. 2. 
lucida, the dwarf 
wild rose, is 
another very 
common specics, 
it being found 
in dry soils and 


Prairie Rose. 
on swamp borders from the Gulf States north- 


ward. J?. blanda, the early wild rose, extends from 
Vermont to Pennsylvania, and westward to_ the 
Rocky Mountains. Its stem is nearly unarmed, its 
flowers of a light rose color. J. levigata, the 
Cherokee rose, has a long, trailing, smooth stem, the 
branches being armed with stout, curved prickles. The 
flowers are large, solitary, and white. This species 
is common in cultivation, and is valued as a hedge 
lant from its quick growth, strength, durability, and 
uty. The Rocky Mountain and Pacific coast region 
has six or seven species of native roses. Our natural- 
ized roses include J?. rubiginosa, the European sweet 
briar, a high-climbing plant, which affects road sides 
and thickets, and R. micrantha, the smaller-flowered 
sweet briar, which is found in eastern New England. 
The principal rose pests of the United States are the 
thrips, the rose-bug, the aphis, and the red _ spider. 
They may be eradicated by a strong solution of soap in 
water of 100° temperature, applied by syringing twice 


a week. 

ROSEBERY, Ascureatp Pure Primrose, 
Ear, a British statesman, belonging to an ancient 
Scotch family, was born May 7, 1847. When he was 
four years old his father died, and he succeeded to his 
title in 1868 on the death of his grandfather. He had 
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been educated at Eton and Christ Church College, | 
Oxford, but left without graduating. He had indulged 
in racing and other sports, and spent sume time in 
travelling on the Continent. On entering the politi- | 
cal field as a Liberal he became noted as a speaker. 
He took special interest in the educational affairs of 
Scotland, and he advocated a reform of the House of 
Lords, In 1871 he was lord rector of the University 
of Aberdeen, in 1874 he presided at the social science 
congress held at Glasgow, and in 1880 he was chosen 
rector of the University of Edinburgh. In August, 
1881, he was made under-secretary of state for a 2 
affairs, and he held this office until June, 1883. In 
the Gladstone cabinet in 1886 he was secretary of 
state for foreign affairs. On March 20, 1878, he mar- 
ried Hannah, only daughter of Baron Rothschild. 

ROSECRANS, Witttam Srarke, general, was 
born at Kingston, Ohio, Dec. 6, 1819. His father had 
served as an adjutant in the war of 1812. The son 
graduated at West Point in 1842, and entered the en- 
gineer corps. He was assistant-professor of engineer- 
ing for some years, and in 1847 he took charge of the 
repairs at Fort Adams, near Newport, R. I Resign- 
ing in 1854 he became a civil engineer at Cincinnati, 
and was engaged in coal-mining and kerosene-manufac- 
ture. An explosion of kerosene caused such injuries 
that he was confined to bed tor eighteen months. In 
April, 1861, he offered his services to Gen. McClellan 
as volunteer-aid, but in June, just after being ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the State of Ohio, he took 
command of the Twenty-third Ohio volunteers. He 
led a brigade into West Virginia, and fought at Rich 
Mountain, July 11. His commission as brigadier-gen- 
eral, U. 8. army, was made to date from May 16. He 
had command of the department of Ohio until Sep- 
tember, when, by a new arrangement, his command 
was called the department of West Virginia. In April, 
1862, he joined Gren. Buell’s army, and at the siege 
of Corinth he commanded a division. After the cap- 
ture of Corinth he had command of the Army of the 
Mississippi, and defeated Gen. Sterling Price at Inka, 
Sept. 19, but let him escape. Price united with Van 
Dorn, but Rosecrans successfully defended Corinth 
against their joint attack. (See Cortnra.) 

In Oztober, 1862, the command of the Army of the 
Cumberland, then gathered around Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., was assigned to Rosecrans. On Dee. 31, 1862, 
his camp at Stone River was attacked by Gen. Bragg 
asa preliminary to an invasion of Kentucky, Fora 
time the attacking force gained great advantages, but 
Nosecrans by great personal exertions rallied his shat- 
tered troops, and finally on Jan. 2, 1863, repulsed the 
Confederates, who had well~vigh achieved a victory the 
day before. (See Stone River.) In the spring fol- 
lowing Rosecrans was slow to take the field against 
Bragg, who was then at Shelbyville. Precious time 
was lust in making preparations, far beyond what the 
oscasion required, against dangers in front and rear, 
But the real danger that the Confederate force then 
e nployed in watching and resisting Grant's operations 
azainst Vicksburg should be released to reinforce 
Bragg was comparatively neglected. It was not until 
the end of June, after frequent orders and remon- 
strances from Washington that Rosecrans advanced 
to Tullahoma. Bragg had retreated rapidly, and a 
month later Rosecrans took Bridgeport on the Tennes- 
see. The month of August was frittered away, and 
on Sept. 4 Rosecrans crossed the Tennessee to enga 
the large Confederate force. which had now been gath- 
ered near Chattanooga. The operations in this vi- 
cinity have been described under CoIcKAMAUGA (q. v.). 

In consequence of this defeat Gen. Roszcrans was 
relieved of his command by Gen. Grant, Oct. 16. In 
January following he was pl in command of the 

epartment of Missouri, during which the invasion of 
Gen. Sterling Price was repell After the close of 


the war Rosecrans received the brevet of major-general, 
but he resigned from the army March 28, 1867. In 
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the next year he was for some months U. 8. minister 
to Mexico, and was afterwards Democratic candidate 
for governor both in California and Ohio. In 1881 
he was elected to Congress from Caliorais, sod served 
two terms. He was made register of the U. 8. treas- 
ury in June, 1885. 

Gen. Rosecrans’ campaigns in Tennessee have been 
the subject of much military criticism, but the fair 
conclusion seems to be that, though he is a strategist 
ot high order, and capable of dratting beforehand ex- 
cellent plans of a campaign, he is deficient in the neces- 
sary force to carry them through in spite of moral and 
physical obstacles, and in the mental quickness to im- 
pee new movements required by emergencies. In 

is subsequent political career he took several oppor- 
tunities to vindicate his cause without materially alter- 
ing the a org judgment. His character and career 
bear a marked resemblance to those of McClellan. 

His brother, Syitvesrer Horron Rosecrans 
(1827-1878), a at Kenyon College in 1845, 
and became a Roman Catholic through William's ex- 
ample. He graduated at St. John’s College, Ford- 
iam, N. Y., and_ received a doctor's degree at Rome 
in 1851. Returning to the United States with priest's 
orders he conducted a college at Cincinnati, ard there 
edited the Catholic Telegraph. In March, 1862. he 
was consecrated and became assistant to Bishop Pur- 
cell, and in 1865 bishop of Columbus, Ohio. There h 


* 


built St. Mary’s cathedral, and carried on the ecclesi- 
astical work with t vigor. : 

ROSENKRANZ, Jowann Kart Frrepricn 
1805-1879), a German philosopher, was born at 
Tagdeburg, April 23, 1805. He studied at Berlin, 
Halle, and Heidelberg, and became professor extraor- 
din at Halle in 1831. Two years later he was 
called to the University of Kénigsberg as a 
and he held this position until his death, June 14, 
1879. He was a member of the ministerial council at 
Berlin in 1848. His literary activity was very great. 
and his field extensive. He began with a Hist 


German Poetry tn the Middle Ages (1830), and an 
Encyclopedia of Theological Science Gast In ex- 


planation and support of Hegel's philosophy he 
published many works, of which the princi- 

pal is his , or Science of the Subjective . 
Spirit (1837). He also published Padagogik als Sys- 

tem (1848), which has been translated as Philosophy 
of Education, Other works are Poetry and its History 
(1855); Serence of the Logical Idea ( 2 vols, , 1858-59) ; 


Life and Works of Diderot (2 vols., 1866) ; a a 
of Kantian Philosophy (1840), which was the conclad- 
ing volume of an edition of Kant’s Works ; and 


a Life 

of Hegel (1844) as a similar su plement to Heads 

orks. is latest work was Neue Studien (1877). 

His Diary, extending from 1833 to 1846, was pub- 
lished in 1854. 

ROSENMULLER, Ernsr Frrepricnh Karn 
(1768-1835), German Biblical commentator, was born 
at Hessburg, near Hildburghausen, Dec. 10, 1768. 
His father, JoHANN Grora@ RosEnMULLER (1736- 
1815), was a noted Lutheran professor of theology, 
and published Scholia in Novum Testamentum (6 pe na 
which passed through several editions. The son was 

rofessor of Oriental languages at Leipsic, and pub- 
ished Scholia in Vetus amentum (23 vols., 1788- 
1835). _ He afterwards assisted in the preparation of a 
Latin abridgment of this work (5 vols., 1828-35). He 
had prepared a work on Biblical antiquities (4 
vols., 1823-31). He died at Leipsic, Sept. 17, 1835. 

ROSS, Atexanper Muron, naturalist, was born 
at Belleville, Ontario, Canada, Dee, 13, 1832. Whilea 
boy he went to New York, and was a compositor in 
the office of the Evening Post. In 1851 he to 
study medicine, and obtained the degree of M. D. in 
1855. He then took an active part in anti-slavery 
agitation, and on the outbreak of the civil war in 1861 
he was for a time a surgeon inthe Union army. Later 
he served at Montreal asa confidential correspondent 
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of Pres. Lincoln. He afterwards became a member 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons there, but 
devoted his attention ehiefly to the natural ae 3 of 
Canada. In 1881 he was one of the founders of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Physiological Knowledge. 
He is now treasurer and commissioner of agriculture 
of the province of Ontario. His publications include 
R i yA Abolitionist (1867) ; Birds of Can- 
ada (1872) ; Butterflies and Moths of Canada (1873) ; 
Flora of Canada (1873); Forest Trees of Canada 


1878). 

ROSS, GeorGeE (1730-1779), signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was born at Newcastle, Del., in 
1730. He became a lawyer, and was chosen to the 
Pennsylvania Legislature in 1768. While still holdin 
this position he was chosen to the First Continent 
Congress in 1774. He retired from Congress in 1777, 
and in April, 1779, was male a judge of the Pennsyl- 
vania court of admiralty, but died in July. 

ROSS, Joun (1790-1866), a Cherokee chief, was 
a half-breed, born in Georgia. He had acquired an 
English education, and rose to be principal chief of 
the Cherokees in 1828. ‘The State of Georgia was then 
endeavoring to dispossess the tribe of their lands, ancl 
Ross stoutly resisted this movement, but a small mi- 
nority of the tribe led by a Major Ridge were induced 
to consent to a treaty binding all to remove west 
within two years. Ross and over two-thirds of the 
tribe protested, and appealed to the President, but in 
vain. They were compelled to submit, and Gen. 
Winfield Scott succeeded in effecting the removal with- 
out bloodshed. ‘The factions in the tribe continued, 
but Ross retained his position as poner chief. In 
1861 he made a treaty with the Confederate States, 
and the Cherokees gh at Pea — But after- 
wards Ross joined the Union side, He died at Wash- 
ng D. C., Aug. 1, 1866. 

OSSI, Giovanst Barrista DE, an Italian arche- 
ologist, was born at Rome, Feb. 23, 1822, and was 
educated at the Roman College. He studied arche- 
ology under the learned Jesuit Marchi, and devoted 
himself especially to Christian antiquity. To Rossi's 
labors is due the exploration of the catacombs, the 
results of which appeared in his Roma Sotteranet 
Cristiana (3 vols., 1854-77), and in his Bullettino di 
archeologia Cristiana. He also published IJnscrip- 
tiones istic urbis Rome imo sceculo an- 
ore elt and a handsomely illustrated work, 

usaici Cristiani e Saggi di Piwimenti delle Chiese 
di Roma. He is the president of the Papal Academy 
of Archzology, and is a member of many learned so- 
cieties, He contributed also to the department 
of classical archaeology. His monographs and minor 
publications are numerous. 

ROTHERMEL, Perer Freperick, painter, was 
born at Nescopack, Luzerne co., Pa., July 18, 1817. He 
was originally a land-surveyor, but went to Italy in 1836 
and became a portrait-painter. Still later he devoted 
himself to historical painting. Ty ja works are 

e 


Columbus before Queen [sabe' ristian Mar- 
tyrs in the Colosseum, De Soto discovering the Missis- 
sippi, Patrick Henry in the Virginia House of Bur- 


gesses. For the State of Pennsylvania he painted on 
a large canvas The Battle of Gultrbers ne: 


ROUGE, Otrvier Cuartes Camere Exmanvet, 
Vicomre pe (1811-1872), French Egyptologist, was 
born at Paris, April 11, 1811.| His father, a colonel, 

ad intended him for a career in governmental service, 
but the revolution of 1830 broke up his plans. The 
son then resided on the family estate in Anjou until 
his love of philological study brought him back to 
Paris. a general excursion in the field of Ori- 
onal ae ings sere god s the os mi 

f Egyptian hieroglyphics for eight years. In 1844 
his first publication att: the attention of Letronne 
and Biot. In 1849 he was made keeper of the 
Egyptian Museum of the Louvre, of which he pub- 


lished a catalogue. In 1854 he was obtained a position 
in the department of public instruction, and in 1860 he 
was made a professor of archeology in the Collége de 
France. He died at Bois-Dauphin, Dee. 27, 1872. 


His chief work is Rituel funéraire des anciens Eoypt- 
tens (4 vols., 1861-68). e published also a Chresto- 
mathié égyptienne (3 vols., 1867-73), Recherches sur les 
monuments qu’ on peut attribuer aux six premieres 
dynasties de Manéthon (1866) and various monographs. 

e maintained the perpass origin of the Phoenician 
—— ia a memoir which was published by his son 
in 1874. 

ROUSSEAU, Loveti. Harrison RS i) 
major-general, was born in Lincoln co., Ky., Aug. 4, 
1818. His father was first cousin to Pres. W. H. fiar. 
rison, and died when Lovell was but thirteen years old. 
He had already left school, but afterwards studied law 
at Louisville, and was admiited to the bar at Bloom- 
field, Ind. In 1844 he was elected to the Legislature 
in that State and on the outbreak of the Mexican war 
he became captain ina regiment which fought under 
Gen. Taylor. On his return he entered the State 
Senate as a Whig, but he soon removed to Louisville, 
where he became conspicuous as a criminal lawyer. In 
1860 as a member of the Kentucky Senate he took a 
firm stand against all movements tending to secession, 
and later against the proposed neutrality of the State. 
Raising two regiments of Union men, he formed 
“Camp Joe Holt”’ in Indiana, and wher. the time for 
action came led them into Kentucky. Llaving been 
appointed brigadier-general U. 8. voluntcers, Oct. 1, 
1861, he marched in Buell’s army to the battle of 
Shiloh, where he distinguished himself, April 7, 1862. 
For gallantry at Perryville, Ky., Oct. 8, 1862, he was 
promoted major-general, and at Murfreesboro, Dee. 31, 
1862, he was again conspicuous. He fought at Chat- 
tanooga and Chickamauga, and in November, 1863, was 
appointed to command the district of Tennessee. Re- 
signing two years later, he was elected to Congress, 
where he supported the reconstruction policy of Pres. 
Johnson. In 1867 he was commissioned brigadier- 
general in the regular army, and was assigned to the 
newly purch Alaska, but in July, 1868, he was put 
in command of the department of Louisiana. He died 
at New Orleans, Jan. 8, 1869. He was noted for his 
physical strength and chivalrous courage. 

ROUTH, fartin Josern (1755-1854), English 
divine, was born at South Elmham, Suffolk, Sept. 15 
1755. He graduated at Oxford in 1774 an held 
various college positions. becoming finally Sats of 
Magdalen College in 1791, and retaining that office for 
sixty-four years. He edited some of Plato's Dialogues, 
Burnet’s History, and Seriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Opuscula (1832). is chief work was a collection of 
the fragments of the Christian writers previous to the 
Council of Nice. Reliquie Sacre (4 vols., 1814-18; 
revised ed., 5 vols., 1846-48). He died in his hun- 
dredth vear, Dec. 22, 1854. 

ROWAN, Srepuen Cea, admiral, was born near 
Dublin, Ireland, Dee. 25, 1808. He was brought to 
the United States at an early age and received appoint- 
ment as midshipman in the navy in 1826. He became 
lieutenant in 1837 and was engaged in the coast survey 
in 1838-40. During the Mexican war he had command 
of the sloop Cyane on the Pacific coast and took part 
in the capture of Monterey and San Diego in Califor- 
nia, 2s well as capturing and destroying Mexican ves- 
sels. Under Com. Stockton he Jed a naval brigade in 
an expedition to the interior and received a slight 
wound. At the outbreak of the civil war he held the 
rank of commander and though his residence was at 
Norfolk, Va.,.where he had married, he remained 
faithful to the Union. With the steam-sloop Pawnee 
he performed efficient service on the Potomac and 
afterwards on the coast of North Carolina, where he 
conducted several expeditions until its waters were 
brought securely under Union control. He was made 
commodore in July, 1862, and afterwards had com- 
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mand of the New Ironsides off Charleston until the 
spring of 1864, when he was relieved. In 1866 he was 
made rear-admiral and took command of the Norfolk 
navy-yard. In 1868 he was made commander of the 
Asiatic squadron and received the rank of vice-admiral. 
He afterwards had charge of the navy-yard at New 
York, the naval asylum at Philadelphia, and the naval 
observatory at Washington. Since 1883 he 
chairman of the Lighthouse board. — 

RUBINSTEIN, Anton, Russian pianist and com- 
poser, was born at Wechwotynetz, Roumania, Nov. 30, 
1830. He was taken to Moscow in childhood and early 
appeared in public asa performer. At the age of ten 
he went to Paris for instruction, but also performed at 
concerts, Liszt giving him advice and encouragement. 
Rubinstein visited England, Sweden, and Germany, an 
for a time studied composition in Berlin. Then he 
began to teach, and having returned to Russia was ap- 
pointed pianist to the Grand Duchess Helena and 
director of the concerts of the Russian Musical Society. 
In 1868 he again visited Paris and London, achieving 
a brilliant success both as pianist and composer. In 
1872 he made a tour in the United States and he has 
since devoted himself to composition. Among his 
operas are Dimitri Donskoi, Les Chasseurs Sibériens, 

lla Roolch, and Nero. His oratorio, Paradise Lost, 
has been performed with great success, The Maccabees, 
a sacred drama, was performed in 1878. 

RUFFNER, Henry (1788-1861), Presbyterian min- 
ister and educator, was born in 1788, and entered the 
ministry in 1813. After holding various pastorates he 
was made president of Lexington College, Va.,in 1837. 
He exe himself for the advancement of education 
and in 1860 he advocated the abolition of slavery in 
Virginia. He died at Kanawha, Dec. 17, 1861. He 
wrote a romance called Judith Bensaddi, and The 
Origin and Practice of Monkery (2 vols., 1850). 

RUMSEY, James (1743-1792), machinist, was born 
at Bohemia Manor, Cecil co., Md., in 1743. He was 
employed in the construction of flour-mills and made 
various improvements in machinery. After the Revo- 
lutionary war several ingenious men directed their 
attention to this subject and soon there was discussion 
about the application of steam. Oliver Evans (q. v-), 
who had made great improvements in mills, inven 
the high-pressure steam-engine and endeavored to 
make a steam-wagon for ordinary roads. John Fitch 
(see EncycLopapta Britannica) invented a steam- 
boat, but by want of means was long delayed in bring- 
ing it into practical operation. Kumsey had in Septem- 
ber, 1784, exhibited on the Potomac a boat moved by 
mechanical devices up-stream. Gen. Washington is said 
to have been present at the exhibition, but does not 
appear to have given it serious thought. Afterwards 
Rumsey introduced steam-power into his boat and ob- 
tained in 1787 a patent from the State of Virginia for 
steam-navigation within its waters. Evans obtained a 
similar patent from Maryland, and Fitch from Penn- 
sylvania and other States. State jealousy and political 
feeling were greatly excited over the rival claims. 
Rumsey enlisted the aid of Franklin and published at 
Philadelphia a treatise on the a — of steam. A 
Rumsey Society was formed at Philadelphia in 1788 in 
his behalf, and Fiteh, rough in speech and appear- 
ance, lost public favor. neti went to England, 
where he received some attention and built a steam- 
boat, which made a successful trip on the Thames. 
A few days afterwards he died at London, Dec. 23, 
1792. Rumsey had vbtained patents for steam-navi- 
gation from: Kagland and France, but his proiects 
expired with him. It remained for Robert Fulton 
with the generous aid of Livingston to put in successful 
operation the ideas of his unfortunate predecessors. 

RUSH, Bensamin (1746-1813), is appropriately 
recognized in the Encyctopapia BRIrANNICA as 
the Sydenham of America. ‘ = 

His son, James Rusu, born at Philadelphia, March 
1, 1786, graduated at Princeton in 1805, and adop 
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his father’s profession. According to the custom of 
the time, after receiving his m the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1809, he pursued further study 
of medicine in Edinburgh, After entering on practice 
in Philadelphia, he married the hter of Thomas 
Ridgway, and thus acquired a pri fortune. His 
wife was long a brilliant leader of society, while he in 
ater years preferred the seclusion of his library. His 
work on the Philosophy of the Human Voice ge! 
was the first thorough discussion of its subject, : 
still has great value. His other writings were //amlét, 
a Dramatic Prelude (1834) ; an Analysis of the Human 
Intellect (2 vols., 1865); and Rhymes of Contrast on 
Wisdom and Folly (869), a satirical dialogue. He 
died ey 26, 1869. By his will he left his estate to 
I delphia Library, yet on such peculiar condi- 
tions that the wisdom of accepting it was doubtful. 
He had spent the bulk of the bequest in purchasing a 
full square of grouad on Broad street and erecting a 
massive granite building, leaving a comparatively small 
sum for the purchase of books. The building is oc- 
cupied by the Ridgway branch of the library, but the 
inconvenience of its location has prevented it from 
being of real benefit even to students. Dr. Rush's 
will requires the library to issue every ten years in the 
next half century an edition of his own writings to be 
sold at cost-price. 

RUSH, Ricwarp (1780-1859), diplomatist, brother 
of the preceding, was born in Philadelphia, Aug. 29, 
1780. Graduating at Princeton in 1797, he entered in 
the study of Jaw. His first noted case was his defence 
of William Duane who was charged with libel on Gov. 
Thomas McKean. In January, 1811, he was made 
attorney-general of Pennsylvania, and before the close 
of the year comptroller of the U. S. treasury. In 
1814 he was appointed U. 8. attorney-general, and he 
served fur a time as secretary of state under 
Monroe, by whom he was sent as minister to England. 
There he negotiated several important treaties, espe- 
cially that of 1818, relating to the North Atlantic 
fisheries and the North-eastern boundary. After eight 
years spent in this capacity, Rush was recalled by his 
friend, John Quincy Adams, who had risen from the * 
secretaryship of state to be President, and wished to 
employ his services in the treasury. Three years later 
their nawes were joined ona presidential ticket, which 
failed of acceptance by the people. Rush then used 
his influential foreign acquaintance to obtain loans for 
the city of Washington and other places. Iv 1836, 
being appointed by Pres. Jackson to secure from the 
British courts the legacy of James Smithson to the 
United States, he obtained the full amount, $515,169, 
which has been the basis of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. In 1847 he was sent by Pres. Polk as minister 
to France, and remained until 1849. Returning to 
Philadelphia, he died there ten years later, July 30 
1859. In early life he edited the Laws of the nited 
States (5 vols., 1815) and wrote many political articles. 
In 1833 he published his Narrative of a Residence at 
the Court of St. James, to which he added a second 
volume in 1845. A new edition epeeeren in 1873. He 
also published Washington in Domestic Infe (1857 
and his executors issued a volume of his 
Productions (1860). : 

RUSK, THomas JEFFERSON pee 856), politician, 
was born in South Carolina, bat early removed to 
Georgia, where he became a lawyer. Full of restless 
anny, te joined in 1835 the movement for attaching 
Texas to the United States. He took part in the con- 
vention which in March, 1836, declared Texas inde- 
pendent of Mexico, and became its first secretary of 
war. He fought at San Jacinto and on him devolved 
Gen. Sam Houston’s command, when the latter was 
wounded. After leading some expeditions against the 
Indians, Rusk was made chief-justice of the Supreme 
Court, but resigned in 1842. He presided in the con- 
vention which ratified the annexation of Texas to the 
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ted | United States and was then elected to the U. 8. Senate. 


; _ RUSKIN. 
Of this body he was a member for ten years, being also; 


its president pro tem., when he died by his own hand at 
Nacogdoches, Texas, July 29, 1856. 

RUSKIN, Joun, the most eminent English art critic, 
was born in London, Feb. 8, 1819. His father was a 
London wine-merchant, who accumulated an ample 
fortune, which John, his only son, inherited. The 
elder Ruskin was a man of considerable culture, with 
much love for and taste in art, which artistic sense 
early manifested itself in his son. He was in the habit 
of making commercial journeys throughout England, 
often taking his son with him, and in these excursions 
spent much time in seeking attractive scenery, studying 

ne architecture, and visiting notable collections of 
paintings, pointing out their excellencies, and doing his 
utmost to cultivate the intense love of nature and art 
which these teachings awakened in the boy. To the 
teaching of his mother, a strict Evangelical, Ruskin 
owed the strongly religious tendency of his mind, and 
also his love of literature, which she took every pains 
to develop. ‘These careful instructions of his parents 
in art, literature, and morais went far to. develop in 
early life his naturally artistic and devout inclinations, 
and laid the foundations of his later career. He re- 
marks, concerning his early love of nature: ‘‘In such 
journeyings, whenever they brought me near hills, and 
1m all mountain ground and scenery, I had a pleasure 
as early as I can remember, and continuing until I was 
eighteen or twenty, infinitely greater than any which 
has been since possible to me in anything. . . . Al- 
though there was no definite religions sentiment min- 
gled with it, there was a continual perception of sanc- 
tity in the whole of nature, . . . an indefinable thrill 
such as we sometimes imagine to indicate the presence 
of a disembodied spirit.’’ He spent much of his 
time in communion with nature, having no inclination 
for playmates, and describes, in a poem written at 9 
years of age, the effect produced on him by a strikin 
natural scene. His early literary inclination, indeed, 
was towards poetry, and he continued to write verses 
till his thirticth year, but never excelled in this direc- 
tion. His poems manifest fine imaginative and warmly 
sympathetic powers, but are deficient in the equally 
necessary qualities of form and expression. 

In 1833 Ruskin entered college at Christ Church, 
Oxford, whence he uated in 1842. While at Ox- 
ford he won the Newdigate prize (1839) by a poem 
entitled Salsette and Elephanta, describing the dawn 
of Christianity in Hindustan. During the same period 
he wrote, at the of 16, some articles on geology, 
which were followed by a series of anonymous articles 
on ‘The Poetry of Architecture.’’ His artistic studies 
while at . in connection with his life-long study 
of nature, him to the conception that art, as then 

ivated in England, had been Jed aside from nature 
by blind de ence on classic modcls. ‘T’o this was 
added the cg age that the landscape paintings of 
Turner, which he had deeply studied, indicated the 
opening of a new and nati school of art; that this 
painter had been treated with gross injustice by 
is contemporaries, and that he formed the proper 
model for the correction of the vitiated public taste. 
These views, adopted with apeneenet earnestness, 
were to some extent incorrect. The powers of Turner 
had been appreciated by many, and for that purpose 
he cannot justly be said to have needed such a prophet 
as Ruskin. To defend his favorite painter against his 
critics the young enthusiast began a review article, 
which the native fluency of his pen quickly expanded 
toavolume. This was published in 1843 under the 
title, Modern Painters: their Superiority in the Art of 
Landscape Painting to all the Ancient Masters. By a 
Graduate of Oxford. 3 s : 

This anonymous work created an immediate and im- 
mense sensation in art circles, and among lovers of liter- 
ature in general. While devoted largely to an ardent 


advocacy of the artistic merits of Turner’s paintings, 
with » fervent "of the claims of this artist to 
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high consideration, it broadened out into a gencral 
criticism of modern art methods, and displayed a 
knowledge of the pee and a deep study and intense 
appreciation of the beauties of nature, couched in a 
rich and flowing style, which could not fail to attract 
widespread attention. The work, indeed, did not be- 
come an authority with critics and connoisseurs, but its 
rhetorical brilliancy of style and eloquent descriptions 
gained it a host of admirers, while the summary manner 
in which it set aside the distinguished masters of the 
past in favor of Turner stirred the world of art to its 
depths. The hollowness of much that had been gen- 
erally accepted was laid bare, and at one stroke it was 
made evident that a new departure must be made. As 
Wordsworth had inaugurated the era of naturalism in 
poetry, so Turner, under Ruskin’s championship, was 
about to do so in art. 3 

The publication of this initial volume was followed 
by several years of residence abroad, during which 
Ruskin devoted himself to the study of art in Italy, 
and especially in Venice, and greatly enlarged that wide 
knowledge of the subject which is manifest in all his 
writings. The first fruits of this extended study was a 
second yolume of Modern Painters, entitled Of the Im- 
aginative and Theoretic Faculties, in which he gives 
an elaborate critical survey of the works of the old 
masters, who are compared with the modern English 
landscape painters, much to the advantage of the latter. 
These volumes displayed acute analysis of the elements 
of truth in painting, with abundant examples drawn 
from ancient and modern art, that went far to cause a 
complete revolution in the creed of artists, and to send 
the devotees of the brush to nature for their inspira- 
tion. At intervals during the succeeding years three 
more volumes of Modern Painters appeared, the third 
being entitled Of Many Things; the fourth, Of 
Mountain Beauty ; and the fifth, published in 1860, 
Of Leaf Beauty, of Cloud Beauty, of Ideas of Re- 
lation, etc. The author continued his study of the 
several elements of landscape art and his fervid cham- 
pionship of Turner, writing with a lucidity and brill- 
lancy of style that went far to atone for many defects 
of his literary work. 

During the publication of these volumes his art 
studies in Italy led to other works of great literary 
merit and artistic value. In 1849 appeared The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, these lamps indicating the 
character that good architecture should possess, the 
spirit in which it should be produced, -and the moral 
perfection it should illustrate. Then followed his elo- 
quently written Stones of Venice (3 vols., 1851-53), 
which for poetical richness and vividness of expression 
forms one of the prose masterpieces of the century. 
In this, the era of development of Gothic architecture 
in Venice is upheld as that of domestic faith and 
national virtue ; that of Renaissance architecture as a 
period of domestic corruption and national vice. Sev- 
eral minor works on art subjects appeared in this era 
of Ruskin’s life, including a pamphlet on Pre-Ra- 
phaelitism (1851); a series of Lectures on Architecture 
and Painting (1853); The Opening of the Crystal 
Palace and The Elements of Drawing (1857). with a 
story for children, The King of the Golden River. 
Of these works, The Elements of Drawing is one of 
the most practically useful that has appeared from his 
pen, and while not altogether safe in its teachings is 
of the greatest value as a sketcher’s companion. 

Modern Painters has been characterized by an able 
writer as-‘‘ undoubtedly the greatest critical treatise 
ever written on art,’’ and toa ae on literature and 
nature. Ruskin is unquestionably at the head of 
English writers on art, despite his conceits and idio- 
syncracies, and his lack of philosophical generalization. 
No other English writer compares with him for extent 
of knowledge in this field of study, or for vividness and 
value of art criticism. The skill, erudition, zeal, hon- 
esty of purpose, and emotional earnestness displayed 
in his works are worthy of all praise, and though his 
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judgment is not infallible, hisr eputation as a critic has 
steadily increased, and his decision on an art subject is 
of the highest value. He declares that the laws of 

inting are as unerring as those of music and chem- 
istry, and that any one who masters them has all that 
is necessary to make a capable critic. In his view a 
painter is great if by any means he has laid open noble 
truths or aroused noble emotions, and it matters not 
what he paints so that he paints honestly and truly, 
with love of virtue and hatred of vice ; while the sum 
of all the qualities needed to the highest production in 
art is the sum of all the best powers of man. _ 

Few writers have put their mental personality more 
fully into their works than Ruskin. Sympathetic and 


confidential, touched with egotism and responsive to boo 


every inward influence, it is impossible for him to stand 
outside his works, and his passing moods and changing 
convictions are expressed without thought of the con- 
tradictions which they frequently involve. For ease 
and beauty of style he has few equals in English prose 
literature, his sentences being stately in manner, richly 
ornate, musical, and eloquent, while an intensity of 
feeling and expression manifests itself in everythin 
he’writes. Yet in giving free vent to his emotiona' 
imagery he is heedless of logical consistency, so that 
there is much less of reasoning than of impassioned 
sentiment in his works. As a consequence there is 
great lack of system and of orderly unfolding of pur- 
pose, his matter often losing power by too many words, 
while his habit of putting down whatever enters his 
mind at the moment. however irrelevant, maxes his 
books discursive and to some extent tiresome, despite 
all their charms of style. In the language of one 
of his reviewers his merits may be summed up in a 
few words. He is the critic, rather than the philos- 
opher of art. He has the keenest sensibility to the 
influence of nature, observes with accuracy and at the 
same time with strong poetic feeling, few men being 
more alive to beauty or having studied its manifesta- 
tions more diligently. His knowledge of the beauties 
of nature is applied to the study of works of art, and 
enables him to judge their comparative merits with 
rare taste and warm sympathy. a judge he is pos- 
itive and severe but enthusiastic, praising and blaming 
alike from the heart, yet apt to decree from momentary 
impulse instead of criticising from well-digested study, 
yielding to instinct rather than to reason in forming his 
judgments. Fortunately his instinct is usually apt to 
correct, and his opinions as a rule defensible, but by 
no means always so, his works being full of extrava- 
gances both of thought and expression, and of opinions 
whose lack of cogency is covered up with 0 
rhetoric. Despite his faults he is an active ont fearless 
thinker, strong in his likes and dislikes, and an eloquent 
exponent of refined tastes and noble sentiments. 
e Pre-Raphaelite school of art, developed by such 
British artists as Millais, Hollman, Hunt, and_ the 
is, about 1850, was largely instigated by Rus- 
kin’s early works, and aroused his deep interest. The 
title of this school is hardly a correct one. Its pur- 
pose was not to blindly copy the methods of the artists 
preceding Raphael, but like them to go to nature for 
Inspiration, and escape that tyranny of the old masters 
which so long had prevailed. It was the inevitable 
revolt against the conventionalism of the schools and 
the spirit of naturalism, rather than of medigvalism, 
that instigated these artists as it had instigated Ruskin 
before them, though some degree of a new mannerism 
arose in both cases from the too close study of medizeval 
art. Yet the revival of interest in Gothic art, so 
strongly helped forward by Ruskin, was the necessary 
step of escape from the prevailing classic convention- 
alism, and of pores into that devotion to nature as 
the only true basis of art which has grown and is still 
growing therefrom. Ruskin is the prophet of this 
new dispensation in art, and has been undaunted in 
teaching and developing it. ‘ 
Only a portion of Ruskin’s contributions to art 
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study have here been mentioned. Other 
phlets on the subject, both before and 
owed from his pen, besides many review 

while his numerous have as 
edd aT ie ve a course of ro 
yothie art at Edinburgh in 1853, was in rO- 
fessor at the Cambridge school of art in 1858 Tede 
lecturer at Cambridge in 1867, and held the Slede pro- 
rts at Oxford from 1869 to 1879; 


raw- 
ing and painting, and illustrated vasa of his own 
such as Stones of Venice, but as a painter dis- 


played no special merit. 

The new phase of Ruskin’s life, which began in 
1860, has subjected him to severe criticism, while his 
enthusiasm has not been tempered with worldly wisdom, 
Turning from the study of art to that of society, he 
came forward as a reformer in social science and _polit- 
ical economy, and has since worked in this field with 
all the force and earnestness of his older labors in art, 
but with less of knowledge and judgment. His 
writings in this direction began with a series of articles 
on *‘ Political Eeonomy,’’ contributed to the Cornhill 
Magazine in 1860. ‘These have been followed by nu- 
merous works, many of them with fantastic titles, on 
the same general subject. Of these may be named 
Sesame and Lilies (1864); The Ethics of the Dust 
(1865) ; The Crown of Wild Olive: Three Lectures on 
Work, Trafic, and War a The Queen vf the 
Air : Being a Study vf the Greek: Myths of Cloud and 
Storm (1869) ; Frondes Agrestes (1875); Fiction Fair 
and Foul (1881); and Arrows of the Chace (1883). Mag- 
azine articles on political economy have since been 
published under the titles Unto this Last, and Munera 
Fulveris, while two lectures on the ‘‘ Political Econ 
of Art’’ have been published as A Joy for Ever. 
Ruskin began in 1871 a series of monthly letters to 
workingmen, under the title of Fors Clavigera, with 
the declared purpose of establishing a fund to rescue 
British workmen from the tyranny of machinery. 
This series of letters continued till 1884. The most 
interesting of his later publications is his frank and 
garrulous autobiography, Prevterita (2 vols., 1886-87). 

It must be said that Ruskin’s labors in behalf of 
workingmen has called forth no ardent response from 
the class they were intended to benefit, and that his 

e against machinery and desire to bring back 
the happy days of hand-work has met with contumely 


f | rather than assistance from the world of industry. The 


fact is that Ruskin’s principles of political economy, 
while containing much that is wise and sensible, contain 
much also that is impractical and chimerical, while the 
new ideas which he sought to instil into the minds 
of workingmen have vadeed fierce opposition amon 
eo! takers who look upon him as a dangerous Faas 
seeking to break down the existing industrial relations. 
His contributions on political economy to the Cornhill 
Magazine, indeed, raised such a fierce outery that the 
editor was compelled to refuse their further publica- 
tion. Fraser's Magazine then accepted them, but was 
likewise compelled to cease publishing them. 

Ruskin, finding that his published utterances were 
not having the effect upon the political and industrial 
world that he desired, attempted next to put his own 
theories in practice, and demonstrate to the world that 
his views were well founded and capable of practical 
realization. He built a number of model houses for 
the poor in London, and in 1871 established St. 
George's Guild, an industrial society of which he 

e grand master. Its purpose was to im a 
tract of waste land on which his views of labor might 
be realized, develop education and culture among a 
culturists, and help the industrial poor to better their 
lot in life. The ordinary relations of capitalist and 
laborer, master and tenant, were here discarded, and 
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the views adopted were those in vogue in Florence in the 
fourteenth century, with some necessary modifications. 
They were largely communistic, and took in charge 
the health and ieeakan of the people, with special 
arrangements of su ply and demand, accumulation and 
distribution of wealth. It is presumable that the laws 
and industrial conditions of St. George's Guild are 
those which Ruskin believes should be applied to the 
whole nation. If they were adopted every man, 
woman, and child would be a ward of the state, 
trained and compelled to move in the lines for which 
nature and education fitted them; food and clothing 
would be dispensed by state agents and sold at an es- 
tablished price ; communistic relations would exist 
among the ple; the mode of building houses and 
cities ould be prescribed, and no city permitted to 
contain more than 25,000 persons ; and ¢o-operation 
of all for the good of each would be the ruling prin- 
ciple of society. In addition a fixed creed of re | ee) 
social, and ae duties would be taught and enforced, 
in which all laws and orders of the monarch must be 
obeyed except such as appeared inconsistent. with what 
each subject in his own conscience supposed to be the 
law of God. 

There is much more of the same chimerical and im- 
practicable tenor in Ruskin’s theory of society, and 
though his purposes were instigated by a nobly un- 
selfish desire for the good of man, his schemes have 
necessarily proved failures. They were on an 
ignorance of human nature and a disdain of the 
practically established laws of society, and while in some 
of their conditions seeking to man forward cen- 
turies into the future, in others they sought to take 
him back centuries into the past. In his treatises on 
political economy Ruskin, in fact, writes as a moralist, 
not asa scientist, and is guided by feeling, not b 
reason. He cares little about the established laws o 
the science of society, but much for men and women, 
attacks existing conditions blindly, and proposes an 
order of society which it would be impossible to estab- 
lish. He attacks, for instance, the principle of usury, 
and declares that loans should be simply repaid, to de- 
mand interest being in his view to take an unjust and 
immoral advantage of the borrower. He would have 
luxury and the possession of great riches forbidden by 
the state, and is particularly opposed to the prevailing 
theory of demand and supply, claiming that human 
duties and sympathies make such a law void. Man 
is in his view more than a figure in a sum, and he per- 
mits sentiment to set aside the principles of natural 


Jaw. He abhors democracy, and follows Carlyle in his 


lief of the saving efficacy of a strong government. 
wants a strong man to rule, and the masses to 


taken care of by a paternal government, believing that 
the ballot in their is worse than misapplied, an 


is the cause of many of the evils that have come upon 
the working class. As one of his reviewers says, ‘* he is 
trying with Mrs. ‘alee ph broom to sweep back the 
ocean.”” Feudalism absolutism are of the past, 
and the world has moved and is moving far beyond 
them to better and aigver conditions. Se askin sees 
the show and knightly pretence of feudalism, 
not its ness and corruption. He looks with the 
eyes of the poet only, not with those of the historical 
scientist, sentiment in him is far more dominant 
than reason. The conditions of the modern world 
therefore meet with his strong disapproval ; those of the 
ner Sele his strong appropation. He finds serious 
‘ault with the railway system for its defacement of the 
scenery of England, and with the factory system for 
the blurring and blasting effects of its smoke. For 
similar reasons all modern industrial improvements 
meet with his mepentt, and the preservation of 
scenic effects artistic conditions holds an_im- 
— place in his ideas of political economy. In a 
ike spirit he piece to go to America because it has 
no , and demands that there should be a special 
dress for each class in society. Kuskin's mental charac- 


teristic of postion sensibility and emotional enthu- 
siasm, in fact, while consonant with success in art 
criticism, unfits him decidedly for scientific investiga- 
tions, and in his sucial studies he has only perceived 
that something is wrong with the world, while quite 
incapable of reasoning out the true causes and proper 
cure for the nar 

Opposition and failure have made him petulant and 
querulous, and he has lost much of his influence 
by his fault-finding and spirit of contempt for what 
Leas pas him. He has grown, indeed, wrong-headed 
and wilful in little things, has criticised painters in 
such a spirit as to be brought into court to answer, and 
in many directions he has departed from reasonable 
moderation. In art he carries his zeal as a critic too 
far, makes the moral aim unduly prominent, and in- . 
sists too strongly that only an artist of pure character 
and conduct can accomplish a great work. He is 
similarly too uncompromising a realist, and finds 
strong fault with external details, such as Raphael’s 
clothing his apostles in the dress of Greek philosophers, 
unmindful of the fact that if they are made apostles 
in face and mien the dress is of minor consequence. 

These are faults, yet they detract little from Rus- 
kin’s merits as an art critic. In spirit he is intensely 
and sincerely religious, The natural world is to him 
the divine world, and he loves nature not for its beaut: 
alone, but as the tabernacle of the Divine Spirit. He 
is always true to his highest conceptions, always at 
war with the evils of a materialistic and money-loving 
age, and in all he writes a deep appreciation of the 
innate goodness and beauty of man and nature ap- 
pears. ‘Though he may not be a safe critic in the 
technical points of art, he is genuinely so in its under- 
lying spirit, having a breadth of vision, a range of 
sympathy, and a just conception of truth in art which 
have enabled him to overthrow conventionalism and 
bring art back to nature for its inspiration. 

In literature Ruskin has been much too diffuse for 
the reputation of his works. He has written so pro- 
fusely that few have the time to follow him. His 
books need sifting, and few of them will live. Though 
his later works contain many of his best and maturer. 
thoughts he will be probably known to the future by 
Modern Painters, Stones of Venice, and The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture alone. Yet he has had 
and will have an influence on thought not to be 
measured by the number of his readers, and like all 
great thinkers has done much to mould the thoughts 
of his generation and of those to follow. 

For more than half a century Ruskin resided on the 
Herne Hill and Denmark Hill estates of his father. 


be | In 1875 he bought an estate at Brantwood, on Coniston 


Lake, on which he has since chiefly resided. His 


d | father left him the large fortune of $785,000, of which 


he has but $50,000 or $60.000 left. Immediately on 
his father’s death he distributed $35,000 among rela- 
tives whom he deemed his father had overlooked, and 
the remainder of his vanished fortune has been spent 
in various plans for ameliorating the condition of the 
yoor. Asaman and an author he has lived up to 
vis ideas, and well deserves even more than the appre- 
ciative remark from Charlotte Bronté: ‘‘ Mr. Ruskin 
appears tu me one of the few genuine writers, as dis- 
tinguished from book-makers, of this age.’’ (c. M.) 
RUSSELL, Wiuuaam Howarp, war-correspondent, 
was born at Lily Vale, near Dublin, Ireland, May 28, 
1821. He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and became a lawyer at London. He had already 
done good work for the London Zimes, and in 1854 
was sent to report the condition of the British army in 
the Crimean war. He was the first war-correspondent 
and received little favor from the military authorities. 
His faithful exposures of the short-comings in the 
commissary and hospital departments produced a sen- 
sation in England, and led to important changes in 
their administration. Afterwards his graphic sketches 
of the battles and incidents of the long siege of Sebas- 
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topol established his fame in the field. He went to 
India during the Sepoy mutiny, and came to America 
in 1860 when secession was imminent. He travelled 
through the Southern States and reported fully their 
spirit and ee for war. ‘l'aking up his resi- 
«aed in Washington he noted the outburst of North- 
ern sentiment in behalf of the Union, and the for- 
mation of the Army of the Potomac. After Gen. 
McDowell had advanced to the field of Bull Run, 
Russell set out from Washington to join the army, but 
was overwhelmed with the dense mass of soldiers and 
civilians in full retreat. Instead of reporting the battle 
he reported the rout so graphically that when his pe 
lished letter reached the United States he was dubbed 
**Bull Run Russell.”” He continued to report the 
movements of the war as he saw them at Washington, 
and was for a time with Gen. McClellan incamp. But 
as his reports seemed to give aid and comfort to the 
enemy, retary Stanton refused him permission to 
accompany McClellan in the Peninsular eampaign and 
he returned to England. He was again employed in 
reporting the war between Austria and Prussia in 
1866 and gave an excellent account of the battle of 
Sadowa. The German invasion of France in 1870, 
the visit of the Prince of Wales to India in 1875, the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1877, and the Berlin Conference 
of 1880 also employed his pen. He founded in 1858 
the Army and Navy Gazette. His books are chiefly 
collections from his correspondence. They include 
History of the Crimean War (2 vols., 1857); My 
Diary in India (1860); My Diary North and Nouth 
1862); Canada, its Defences, Condition and Resources 
1865); My Diary in the East (1869); My Diary dur- 
ing the Last Great War (1873), and Hesperothen : 
‘Notes from the West (1882). 
novel and some minor works. ve : 

RUSTOW, WitHeLm, German military writer, was 
born in Brandenburg, May 25, 1821. Having entered 
the army in 1838 he rose to be an officer of engineers. 
In 1850 he was indicted for poblishing a work on the 
military condition of Germany and fled to Zurich. He 
was made-a major in the Swiss army and in 1860 he 
took part in Garibaldi’s expedition to Sicily. He 
translated the Greek military writers and was associated 
with Kéchly in his history of Greek military art. He 
also discussed the campaigns of Ceesar and Napoleon, 
the Crimean and the Franco-German war of 1870. He 
published many technical works on military art of 
recent years, including a Military Dictionary (2 vols., 
1859). His brothers, Alexander and Ceesar, also wrote 
mili works of value. 

RUTGERS COLLEGE. The establishment of this 
institution, originally called Queen’s College. has been 
usually dated from a royal charter of 1770. Recent in- 
vestigation, however, shows that “his Majesty's Letters 

tent and Charter or Royal grant’’ for Queen's Col- 
acon was secured from his excellency William Franklin, 
Esq., governor and commander-in-chief in and over the 
Province of New Jersey, on Nov. 10, 1766."" Owing 
to certain injurious discriminations between the trus- 
tees residing in New Jersey and those in New York, 
authorized in this first charter, a second one was ob- 
tained in 1770; and the college went into actual opera- 
tion at New Brunswick in 1771. It was the outgrowth 
of a desire on the part of its Dutch founders to perpet- 
uate their distinctive theology and forms of worship, 
and was for many years under the patronage of the 
General Synod of the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church of America. Its object was to aid in pre paring 
young men “for the ministry and other good offices.’ 

Daring the Revolutionary struggle the British took 

ion of New Brunswick, burned the college 
uilding, and seattered the teachers and students. 
After a mi ry existence, now at Millstone and now 
at North Branch, with a commencement held in 1788 
at New Brunswick, the college was cl for a period 
of six years. Rev. Dr. J. R. Hardenburgh. who had 
from the beginning labored with indefatigable zeal to 


e has also written a 
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secure subscriptions, became its first regular president 
3 sie = continued bt pee eg eel PAY nore 

ainn, D. D., an im ioned p er in the Collegiate 
Dutch church, of New York city, assumed the presi- 
dency pro tempore from 1791 to 1794. Owing to finan- 
cial embarrassments the exercises of the college were 
suspended from 1795 to 1805. At the latter date Rev. 
Dr. Ira_Condict, who acted as pro-tempore president 
from 1794 to 1810, was instrumental in reviving the 
college and in securing the erection of the noble brown 
stone edifice now stan ing in the centre of the campus. 
John H. Livingston, D. D., a man of noble r, 
accurate learning, and commanding influence, was the 
second regular president, from 1810 to 1825. He was, 
however, mainly interested in the theological professor- 
ship which he held in connection with the presidency ; 
so that he did little more in the college than ‘* to pre- 
side on public occasions and sign diplomas.’’ Financial 
distress and divided counsels led to a third suspension of 
literary exercises from 1816 to 1825. Philip Milledoler, 
D, D., LL. D., now became president, and the name o' 
Queen's was hanged to Rutgers College ‘*in consider- 
ation of the character and services of Col. Hen 
Rutgers,”’ a revolutionary patriot who coubribeted 
towards its endowment $5000, at that time considered 
a large amount. Dr. Milledoler was distinguished for 
his fervent piety, catholic sympathies, and above all 
for his unction in prayer that seemed akin to inspira- 
tion. The number of professors was increased, and 
the endowment enlarged to $50,000, The kind of work 
done jd the college during this period may be jud 
from the fact that in the class of 1836 occur the names 
of Joseph P. Bradley, LL. D., Associate Justice of 
the U. S. Supreme Court; one W. Coakley, LL.D., 

rofessor of mathematics in the New York University ; 
“rederick T. Frelinghuysen, U. 8. Senator, and Secre- 
tary of State; Wi A. Newell, M. D.. member of 
Congress and Governor of New Jersey and Washington 
Territory; and Hon. Cortlandt Parker, LL. D., an 
eminent and successful lawyer. 

From 1840 to 1850 the presidency was filled by Hon. 
Abraham B. Hasbrouck, whose lectures on Constitu- 
tional Law, genial manners, and generous ne 
contributed greatly to the prosperity of the college. 
residence for the president was erected on the campus, 
and also a little later Van Neste Hall for the use of the 
literary societies and recitation-rooms. The latter 
structure was so named in honor of Abraham Van 
Neste, a liberal trustee. At the same time additions 
were made to the permanent fund. 

Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen succeeded to the office 
of president in 1850. He was a man of unusual 
wisdom and guilelessness; his disposition was natur- 
ally gentle and always pervaded by a_ thorough 
Christian spirit; his manners were conciliatory and 
his intellect was as discerning as his heart was upright. 
His influence, therefore, in settling a controversy that 
had been esa 4 waged as to the relations of the 
trustees to the Synod of the Reformed Church was 
of the happiest nature. The feeling of loyalty to the 
institution extended through the entire denomination ; 
students increased, and many $500 scholarships were 
dis of, making the endowment $75,000. A year 
before Mr. Frelinghuysen’s death the civil war broke 
out, causing a great decrease by enlistments and other 
distractions in the number of students; and at the 
same time as the income did not meet the salaries of 
the professors and the current expenses the principal 
of the endowment began to be seriously diminished. 

With the accession of Rev. Wm. H. Campbell, 
D. D., LL. D., to the presidency in 1863, the college 
took a new departure in prosperity. By the payment 
of $12,000 to the Synod of the Reformed Church the 
seer y, wham gee? its title to the campus and buildin, 
and me an independent literary institution on the 
condition that henceforth its president and three- 
fourths of the trustees should be members in full 
communion of the Reformed Church. Dr, Campbell 
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with an pe x that overleaped all obstacles presented | been assigned to special students ; and the number of 
the claims of the co in the pulpits of the de-| students has grown from 116 to 193. . In addition to 


nomination and to individuals until he raised the sum 


of $144,758; and on the occasion of the centennial 
celebration he made another great effort which re- 


sulted in subscriptions amounting to $140,000. During 
his administration six new professorships were estab- 
lished, the number of students aula, reaching at 
one time 200, and the following buildings erected : 
a a erroece! hall, an exceptionally beautiful 
cha lib under one roof, an astronomical 
observatory, an addition to the grammar school more 
than doubling its accommodations, and certain useful 
structures on the experimental form. These works 
tell their own story of diligent wisdom and render a 
well fame secure. When Dr. Campbell re- 
signed the trustees generously gave him an annuity 
of $3000 for life. 

The State College of New Jersey “‘for the benefit 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts’’ was organized 
as a department of Rutgers College in 1865. It 
originated in a provision of Congress granting to the 
several States a certain quantity of the public lands to 
enable them to establish col the ing object 
of which shall be to ‘teach such hes of learning 
as are to agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
in such a manner as the Legislatures of the States 
may respectively prescribe, in order to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the ipsa! goer and professions of life.”’ 
The sale of the public lands allotted to New Jerse 
amounted to $116,000, now invested in State bo: 
under the care of the State treasurer, and the income 
of which is paid to the trustees. Great credit is due 
to Dr. George H. Cook, the vice-president of the col- 

and who for many years had rendered invaluable 
services to the State, as the State geologist, for his 
energy and influence in securir location of the 
State | at New Brunswick as a part of the 
scientific 1 of Rutgers already in existence. A 
farm of 100 acres is used with great success for con- 
paces cy RPE in agriculture, the results of which 
are published for the benefit of farmers. Fifteen pro- 
fessorships ably manned afford instruction in four 
courses of study, viz. : one in engineering and mechan- 
oe in chemistry and agriculture, one in electricity, 
one of two in agriculture. ‘The courses of 
prs | and discipline are under the management of the 
faculty and trustees of Rutgers, subject to the super- 
vision of a board of visitors appointed by the gov- 
ernor, and consisting of two from each Congressional 
district. It provides fifty free scholarships, which are 
ipa among the counties according to popula- 

nl. 

In June, 1882, Merrill Edwards Gates, Ph. D., 

D., L. H. D., was inaugurated president of Rut- 
gers | Dr. Gates took this position with the 
prestige of unusual success as an educator while prin- 
cipal of Albany Academy. Since his accession the 
endowment has been still er increased by $115,000 
besides annual subscriptions pledged for a period of 
years amounting in all to over $30,000, making the 
total income of the college about $50,000 ; the library 
has received 14,000 additional volumes ; the standard 
of scholarship has been raised both by new require- 
ments for admission, and by a rigid insistence upon 
faithfulness in study and the maintenance of a high 
moral character as necessary to graduation; certain 
sul in selence treated in German and French text- 

have been introduced ; Lf Som development by 
appropriate gymnastic exercises have been made com- 
ry ; the classical department has been reorganized 

nd improved; new emphasis and impulse have been 
given to the pursuit of modern lan es ; several new 
professorships have been created, affording wider in- 
struction in scientific subjects, such as electrical engi- 
neering, biology, mineralogy, ete.; more laboratory 
work witu facilities of room and teaching has 


his fruitful college labors Dr. Gates takes much interest 
in public affairs both as a speaker and a worker. 

y act of Congress in 1887 an annual appropriation 
of $15,000 was authorized for the agricultural colleges 
of each State. to be expended in carrying on-and pub- 
lishing investigations in the interests of agriculture ; 
and by an act of the New Jersey Legislature in 1888 
the sum of $30,000 was appropriated for a laboratory 
for the agricultural experiment station located on the 
college grounds. The services of Dr. George H. Cook 
who has always been devoted to the agricultural an 
industrial interests of the State, deserve in connection 
with these two acts the heartiest recognition. Rutgers 
College has a faculty of eighteen professors, but not a 
tutor, affording instruction in all subjects taught in 
other best American colleges. Its students, besides 
having their own society libraries and the college library 
at command, enjoy full privileges in the Sage Library 
belonging to the theological seminary, making alto- 
gether over 70,000 carefully selected volumes open for 
their consultation. 

The trustees of the college have alsc an excellent 
mmar school fully equipped with teachers and a 
rding department where sanitary arrangements re- 

ceive special attention. T. 8. D.) 

RUTH, Boox or. The article on this subject in 

See Vol. xxr, the, Exoyctorpapra Brirannica is 
110 (vp 119 mainly an a to prove that ‘the 
ia. Rep.). Book of Ruth does not offer itself.as a 
document written soon after the period 
to which it refers,” but was written at_some unknown 
date, ‘‘ long after the time of Ezra.’’ In proof of this 
it is argued that Jewish tradition classifies Ruth, not 
among the prophetic writings, but among the Hagi- 
ographa as one of the Megilloth. But if this were 
fully admitted it would not prove that the tradition 
regarded Ruth as either late or non-prophetic in its 
origin ; for the Jewish tradition attributes the larger 
part of the Psalms to David, Canticles and most of 
the Proverbs to Solomon, certain other Hagiographic 
writings to the times of Hezekiah, and, indeed, re- 
gards most of the ne bre as pre-exilic, and all 
of them as of prophetic authorship. ‘The notion that 
the Hagiogra i are mostly a collection of writings 
that were nome too late to be included in the legal 
and prophetic canons is wholly untenable. (See BIBLE 
and CANon.) hb ’ 

But the statement that Jewish tradition classifies 

Ruth among the Hagiographa, while partly true, does 
not convey the whole truth in the case. ‘*'The Septu- 
agint, the Vulgate, and the English version make 
Ruth follow Judges.’ As a. mere matter of classifica- 
tion, Ruth fits very well either of the two positions 
assigned to it. Which position is the correct one de- 
pends on the principle of classification followed. But 
there is no room for reasonable doubt that the arrange- 
ment that connects Ruth with Judges is the one which 
really represents the Jewish tradition as to the date 
and authorship of the book. ‘I'he average reader 
would probably understand from the article in the 
Brirannica that the evidence of this is solely con- 
jectural—that it depends upon the fact that by count- 
ing Ruth with Judges and Lamentations with Jere- 
miah the 24 books of the Hebrew canon ‘can be re- 
duced to 22, the number assigned by Josephus and 
other ancient authorities.” But this hacer emcee 4 
of the matter isa mistake, ‘The opinion that Rut 

was counted with Judges and Lamentations with 
Jeremiah is not a mere conjectural way of accounting 
for the phenomena, but is supported by explicit testi- 
mony. Jerome specifically testifies to it, and evidently 
regards it as the preferable view, though he mentions 
the other classification of the books as being held by 
some. Origen directly and unequivocally says that 
the Hebrews counted Judges and Ruth as one book, 
and he recognizes no other view. ‘the Baba Batra 
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informs us that Samuel is the responsible author of 

Ruth, as well as of Judges, and the books of Samuel. 

Josephus not only counts the books as 22. but he uses 

the Book of Ruth as a source of the history, in pre- 

apd the place where it stands in the versions, Art. 
ix. 


In opposition to this it is said: ‘‘ It has been shown 
in the article on LAMENTATIONS that the argument for 
the superior antiquity of this way of reckoning breaks 
down on closer examination.’” But the only proof 
offered in the article referred to for the purpose of 
breaking down “this way of oning’’ is the fact 
that Origen also ascribes ‘‘ the epistle’’ to Jeremiah. 
Itis alleged that, by this indefinite term ‘‘ the epistle,”’ 
en probably meant a certain book that Jeremiah 
surely did not write, and that Origen's testimony is, 
therefore, not to be credited. But as this touches only 
the testimony of Origen. and not that of the other wit- 
nesses, and as no one would hesitate to believe Ori 
in the main, even if he is incorrect in a specification 
here and there, the attempt to ‘break down” the 
evidence is nota success. It is certain that all ancient 
tradition concerning the Book of Ruth connects that 
book with Judges and Samuel. 

But several critical reasons are urged against accept- 
ing this tradition. It is said, for instance: ‘* While it 
was very natural that a later rearrangement should 
transfer Ruth from the Hagiographa to the historical 

ks, . . . no motive can be suggested for the op- 
posite change.’’ On the contrary, the character of 
the book, and the use made of it in the reading lessons, 
might very naturally suggest the placing of it among 
the Megilloth, with the other short bouks somewhat 
similar to it in character and use. 

It is further alleged that the Book of Ruth shows 
no traces of ** prophetic’’ or ‘* Deuteronomistic’’ edit- 
ing, and “has no affinity with the point of view which 
looks on the whole history of Israel as a series of ex- 
amples of Divine justice and mercy in the successive 
rebellions and repentances of the people of God."’ 
Hence it is inferred that the book cannot have been 
known ‘“‘at the time when the history from Judges to 
Kings was edited.'’ These assertions need modifying ; 
but so fur as they are true of Ruth they are equally 
true of each of the five stories (Jud. xiii. 2-xvi. ; 
XVii.-xviii. ; xix.-xxi.; 1 Sam. i. l-iv. 10; ix. I- 


x. 16) that are with Ruth in this arrangement | book 
of the Setuntetl bac The reason is evident in re- 
rdto them all. ‘These stories are a different sort of 


terature from the narratives of public history with 
which they are connected. In them the interest lies 
chiefly, not in the facts of public history which they 
contain, but in the personal experiences of their he- 
roes and heroines. ‘This accounts for the relative in- 
ins we of that class of authors’ comments which 
would refer to the whole nation, rather than to the per- 
sons whose experiences are being sketched. 

The statement that “the very designation of a pe- 
riod of Hebrew history as ‘the days of the judges’ 
. . . does not occur till after the exile,’’ and the in- 
ference from it that Ruth i. 1 is post-exilic are alike 
incorrect. Neither this poe nor any phrase fairly 

uivalent to it oceurs in the post-exilic Hebrew of the 
Bible, save in 1 Chron. xvii. 10, where it is in a pas- 
sage repeated from 2 Samuel. The phrase occurs sub- 
stantially in the account given of King Josiah, 2 Ki. 
xxiii. 22, and the same idea is found in 2 Sam. vil. 11, 
and less sharply in many places in Judges and Samuel. 
The idea that by using the phrase the Book of Ruth 
* presents itself as dealing with times fur back’’ is un- 
critical ; the phrase would be appropriate at any time 
after the monarchy had been a few years in existence. 
It is an overstatement to say that the book ** takes ob- 
vious delight in —— details of antique life and 
obsolete usages.”’ ere is nothing to show that the 
writer thought of these details as either antique or ob- 
solete. From the Biblical accounts it appears that 


David's conquests led to a sudden and considerable | 
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change in the civilization of Israel—a change which 
exhibited itself in architecture, music, literature, and 
luxury of living, as well as in the revival of prophecy 
and of the ancient Mosaism. Especially when we have 
this fact in mind we see that all the details of old 
usages in the Book of Ruth are such as might natur- 
ally have been put on record by a writer who lived not 
later than the last years of Davi 
_ Its said that the author of Ruth views the period 
in which his story is laid ** through the softening at- 
mosphere of time, which imparts to the scene a gentle 
sweetness very different from the harsher colors of the 
old narratives of the Book of Judges."’ But in the 
nature of things there must have been peaceful, 
toral.events in the times of the jud as well as 
events of war and violence ; and a skilful writer would 
icture each in the colors that properly belong to it. 

e circumstances that compelled Elimelech and his 
sons to live and die in exile have no ‘‘ gentle sweet- 
ness’? in them. Whatever difference there is in this 
respect between Ruth and the other stories of the 
times of the judges can be accounted for by the differ- 
ences in the subject-matter. There is no need to su 
pose a long interval of time between the event and 
author in order to account for them. . 
Rea —_ all the ve ao goes to show that 

ut longs to the group of writings, concerning 
which the ‘Baba Batra testifies that Samuel the 
prophet wrote them, but that Gad and Nathan fin- 
ished them. To this group belong also the Books of 
Samuel and Judges. These beate taken together, 
form a quite peculiar historical work, largely made by 
the process of putting together previously written 
parts, which is, in literary character, as distinct from 
the Books of Kings as it is from the Hexateuch, The 
tradition that Samuel wrote it is certainly eapable of 
being understood in a sense in which it would be evi- 
dently untrue, but it is also capable of being so under- 
stood as to be consistent with probability, (See JupGrs, 
Kinas, and especially Samurt.) According to this 
evidence, therefore, Ruth was written within the life- 
— by these three prophets, probably in the reign of 

vi 

_ All the phenomena that appear in the book are con- 
sistent with this view. It would be difficult to estab- 
lish by instances the statement that the language of the 
is ‘* post-classical.’’ And in texiet to its con- 
tents, Ruth, jike Jud. xvii., xviii., xix.-xxi., ete., is a 
story of Bethlehem Ephrata, the home of David. It 
alludes to events up to the time when David reigned, 
and no later. it is written in the interests of mon- 
archy, showing that the pre-monarchical times were 
often times of calamity even for good citizens. The 
motives for writing just such a work never would be 
stronger than they were in David's lifetime. 

Similar considerations show that the book is to be 
regarded as historical, and not as_a mere romance, 
however fit a romance like this might be to form a 

rt of the ees Josephus certainly counted it 

istorical, Ant. V. ix. So does the Book of 1 Chron- 
icles in its genealogical lists, and so does the evangelist 
Matthew, Matt. i 5. The historical character of the 
events also connects itself with the fact that David 
took his parents to sojourn in Moab, 1 . xxii. 3, 
and with his acknowledgment of obligation to the Am- 
monite king, 2 Sam. x. 2. : : 

The idea that the ‘genealogical statement with 
which Ruth closes was borrowed from a and 
added to Ruth by a later hand, is contrary to all the 
analogies of the relations of Chronicles with the other 
books, and is not sustained by the facts cited to prove 
it. Itis, of course, true that the author of Ruth, iv. 
5, 10, *‘elearly recognizes that Obed was legally the 
son of Mahlon,’’ but it does not follow that he was not 
also the son of Boaz, nor that ** from this standpoint 
the appended genealogy is all wrong.”’ If Boaz had 
no nearer and preferred heirs of his own blood (and 
this seems to be the implication of the whole account), 
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then Obed was by the law his son as well as Mahlon’s 
ae and the genealogy is consistent with the rest of 
e@ story. 


Literature.—Good commentaries on Ruth are those of Dr. 
P. Cassel, translated by Dr. P. H. Steenstra, in the Schaj- 
Lange series, and of Dr. James Morison in the Pulpit Com- 
mentary series. (Ww. J. B.) 


RUTLAND, a city of Vermont, county-seat of Rut- 
Jand co., is at the junction of the Otter and Kast 
Creeks, at the foot of the loftiest peaks of the Green 
Mountains, Killington and Shrewsbury. _ It is 67 miles 
from Burlington and 84 miles north of Albany. Three 


railroads enter the town and have their repair-shops | 1 


here. Rutland contains a U. S. court-house, the State 
work-house, 7 hotels, 4 national banks, 4 other banks, 
2 daily and 3 weekly newspapers, 7 churches, 7 schools. 
The most important industry is the quarrying and 
working of marble, for which there are 4 mills and 7 
finisbing-works in Rutland besides those in West Rut- 

d, ere are also 3 foundries and railroad car- 
shops. Rutland was settled in 1770, and during the 
nb agpeseas war, beng on Ave ig ces bag 

was yy two forts. it was one o 

the poe Re B iced from 1784 to 1804, and the 
State-house then erected is still standing. It was in- 
corporated in 1847, and in 1887 the ‘‘towns”’ of 
Procter and West Rutland were formed out of part of 
the original “‘town’’ of Rutland. The village is 
lighted with gas and has water-works and a park. Its 

perty is valued at nearly $10,000,000. The popu- 

ion of the village in 1880 was 7502 and of the 
“town”? 12,149. 


RUTLEDGE, Evwarp (1749-1800), signer _¢f the | h 


Declaration of Independence, was born at C'narles- 
ton, 8. C., Nov. 23, 1749, being a son of Dr. John 
Ru who had emigrated from Ireland about 
1735. He studied law with his brother John, and 
afterwards at the Temple in London. On his return 
he was chosen to the First Continental Con , and 
in 1776 he was appointed a member of the ‘Board of 
War. When the British n hostile operations in 
South Carolina — took command of a company 
of artillery. In 1780 he was captured at Charleston 
and remained a prisoner at St. Augustine for a year. 
After the evacuation of Charleston, in 1782, he re- 
turned home and served in the Legislature. He drew 
be a act abolishing primogeniture and advocated the 

ption of the Federal Constitution. In 1798 he was 

‘ vernor of his State. He died Jan. 23, 1800. 

His elder brother, Huau Ruriepae (1741-1811), 
was judge of admiralty, member of the Legislature, 
rm a 1791 till his death chancellor of South 

rolina. 

RUTLEDGE, Joun (1739-1800), chief-justice of 
the United States, brother of the preceding, was born 
in n, studied law at the Temple. London, and 
began practice in Charleston in 1761. His devotion to 
liberty is attested by his being a leading member of 
the Stamp-Act ae in New York in 1765, and of 
the First Continental Congress at Philadelphia in 1774. 
In the latter he was pronounced by Patrick Henry the 

est orator. He was chairman of the committee 
which prepared the State constitution for South 
Carolina and became its first governor. By his orders 
Fort Moultrie was supplied with ammunition against 
the British attack in 1776, Though he had resigned 
in 1778, he was recalled to power the next year when 
the British invaded the State. When Charleston fell 
he retired to North Carolina, yet exerted himself to 
keep up the spirit of opposition and to aid the South- 
ern army. In 1782 he was sent again to Congress, and 


in 1784 was made State chancellor. He took a prom- 
inent part in the convention which framed the Federal 
Constitution, and in the State Convention which rati- 
fied it. In 1789 Washington appointed him an asso- 
ciate justice of the U. 8S. Supreme Court, but he re- 
signed this position when elected chief-justice of 
South Carolina. Washington showed his high regard 
for his ability by appointing him chief-justice of the 
United States in July, 1795, and as such Rutledge 
presided at the next term. But on account of his 
action in the agitation concerning Jay’s treaty with 
England, the Senate in December would not confirm - 
his appointment. It soon became known, also, that 
his mind was impaired by disease. He died July 23, 


800. 

RYAN, Asram Josrepa (1839-1886), poet, was 
born at Norfolk, Va., Aug. 15, 1839. He was edu- 
cated for the priesthood in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and after his ordination was a chaplain in the 
Confederate army. ‘To the cause which that army 
represented he was passionately devoted, and when it 
was lost his lyric, The Conquered Banner, found an 
echo in the hearts of thousands in the South, while it 
elicited a response from Lord Houghton in England. 
Father Ryan went to New Orleans in 1865, and there, 
besides clerical duty, edited a religious paper. After- 
wards he removed to Knoxville, to Augusta, Ga., and 
to Mobile, where he had charge of a church for some 
years. In 1880 at Baltimore he published a volume 
of his Poems, Patrietic, Religious and Miscellaneous, 
which had already separately had wide circulation. 
Thereafter he wandered restlessly from place to place 
in the South, sometimes lecturing ak at intervals 
writing a Life of Christ, which was left incomplete at 
is death. He died at Louisville, Ky., April 22, 1886. 
RYDBERG, Apranam Vicror, Swedish author, 
was born at J 6nképing, Smaland, Sweden, Dee. 18, 
1829. He graduated at the University of Lund in 
1852, and became gee 4 editor of a daily paper at 
Gothenburg in 1855. e published numerous ro- 
mances which have been translated into English, and 
also various works relating to the Bible, in which he 
shows extreme rationalistic views. In 1870 he was 
elected to the Swedish Parliament from Gothenburg. 
In 1884 he was made professor in the high-school at 
Stockholm. Among his romances are F'reebooter of 
the Baltic (1857); The Last Athenian (1859) ; Adven- 
tures of Little Vigg (1874); Roman Legends (1874). 
Among his other books are Doctrine of the Bible on 
Christ (1862); Jehovah Worship among the Hebrews 
1864); Pre-existence of Man (1868); Eschatology 
1880). He has also translated Goethe’s Faust into 
wedish and published Poems (1882) and investiga- 
tions in German, Mythology {! 886). 

RYLE, Joun Cuanres, English bishop, was born 
near Macclesfield in 1816. His father was a member 
of Parliament and he was educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, graduating in 1836 with honor. He 
was ordained in 1841, and became curate of Exbury. 
then rector of Helmingham in 1844, and vicar of 
Stradbroke in 1861. Although these obscure places 
seemed little fitted to give him reputation he soon be- 
eame widely known as the writer of pithy, forcible 
tracts of unmistakable evangelical sentiment. In 
1869 he was made rural dean of Hoxie, and in 1880 
Lord Beaconsfield called him to he bishop of the 
newly founded diocese of Liverpool. He is an ex- 
treme Low Churchman. Besides his tracts, which 
have cireulated by thousands, he has published $- 
itory Thoughts on the Gospels (6 vols., 1856-59); Plain 
Speaking (1861); Christian Leaders a. Hundred Years 
Ago (1865) ; Bishops and Clergy of Other Days (1869) ; 
Church Reform-Papers (1870). 
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SABATIER—SABBATH. 


S. 


ABATTER, Lovurs Aveusrte, a French Protes- 
tant theologian, was born at Vallon, Oct. 22 
1839. He studied theology at Montauban, and 
thereafter visited several German universities. In 
1868 he was made professor of French literature in 
the normal school at Strasburg, and lectured there 
in the Protestant theological faculty. In 1873 he 
removed to Paris, and became professor in the 
newly-erected Protestant faculty. His writings 
include Le Ténoignage de Jésus-Christ sur sa per- 
sonne (1863); Les Sources de la vie de Jésus ee 
L’ Apotre Paul (1870) ; Guillaume le Tuciturne (1872) ; 
De U Influence des Femmes sur la Littérature frangaise 
(1873); La notion hébraique de Vesprit (1879); De 
Ponigine du péché dans la théologie de Vupétre Paul 

1887). 
; SABBATH is the name in common of sundry 
riodic times of rest ordained in the 


a BhgA osaic economy. <A Sabbath of the 
re ‘the, land was appointed for every seventh 


m. Rep.). Year, when fields were not to be sown 
% P) Mes vineyards pruned (Lev. xxv. 4). 
The yearly Day of Atonement, the yearly Feast of 
Trumpets, the first and the eighth days of the 
yearly Feast of Tabernacles were severally distin- 
guished as Sabbaths (Lev. xxiii, 24, 32, 39). 

But the name most frequently indicated the 
weekly rest of the seventh day, which had been 
earliest appointed, and by God himself, in commem- 
oration of his own resting from the work of creation 
(Gen, ii, 3); and to this weekly rest-day of the 
Mosaic Scriptures the name ** The Sabbath”? is, in 
ordinary usage, applied. The name covers literally 
only the idea of rest. But the usage, as defined in 
the Mosaic law, included also the practice of relig- 
ious duty, ‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy” (x. xx. 8); and particularly of the great 
duty of public worship, “‘The seventh day is the 
Sabbath of rest, a holy convocation” (Ley. xxiii. 3). 

This Biblical institution of a weekly religious rest- 
day has awakened immense interest and voluminous 
discussion, in regard to its origin, its ancient design, 
its sor to the time of Christ, and its stand- 
ing with Him and His apostles, Yet its chief inter- 
est lies in a fact so important and so manifest that 
it supersedes all discussion: namely, that the ob- 
servance of a weekly day of rest and religion has 
developed into one of the foremost factors of human 
welfare. Only the family and civil government are 
more conspicuously distinctive of Christian civiliza- 
tion. The ways in which this notable observance 
contributes to the advantage of individuals, of fam- 
ilies, of communities, and of nations have been the 
subject of clear statement, and often of very exten- 
sive exposition, by a multitude of writers as diverse 
in their views concerning the divine claims of the 
usage as Luther, Hooker, Grotius, Paley, Thomas 
Arnold, Domville, Hessey, Dr. Norman McLeod, 
and P. J. Proudhon, socialist and atheist. But far 
more formal attestation of the fundamental import- 
ance of the usage has been given by that long array 
of the acts of legislatures and courts, especially in 
Great Britain and America, which is noticed below, 

It is in these two unquestionable relations of the 
weekly rest-day, namely, to the Mosaic Scriptures 
on the one hand, and to the fundamental and endur- 
ing interests of mankind on the other, that writers 
have found the motives of that eager and sustained 
discussion of which the Sabbath has been the sub- 
ject. Inasmuch as the developed importance of the 
usage has, with thinking men, admitted no question, 
if no more question had been raised concerning the 


divine prevision and ordainment of such a day, two 
things would have attended upon the bare tact of 
the Sabbath institution: a most obvious and un- 
answerable argument for the divine origin of the 
Old Testament Scriptures , and equal argument for 
the permanent authority of an ordinance that was 
seen to have been aimed of God at such lasting 
effect. Upon both of these arguments, as absolutely 
fair and conclusive, a very large class of Christian 
writers have elaborately and confidently insisted. 

Their opponents have bad no resource but to deny 
the existence of any proof that the Old Testanient 
rest-day was appointed by God as a usage necessary 
for men. Of such opponents there have been two 
chief classes, One of these, being truly reverent 
toward the Scriptures, have admitted the divine 
origin of the ordinance, but have claimed that it 
was a part of the ceremonial intended only for the 
nation of Israel and done away in Christ ; so that 
the useful elements of the modern rest-day, how- 
ever analogous to similar ek ments in the Sabbath 
of Moses, are held to be enjoined in no law of God. 
Of this representation it is an essential part that the 
early statement of the institution of the Sabbath, 
made Gen, ii. 3, where it fairly describes an appoint- 
ment for the whole race, is nothing else than an 
anticipation by the historian, quite out of its date 
of the narrow appointment to be long afterward 
made for Israel. 

The other class of objectors have adopted more 
radical methods, As much of Old Testament text 
as connects the institution of the Sabbath with any 
choice of God, they set aside as unauthentic. Even 
then, however, the institution remains inwrought 
with writings so ancient that a philosophical. ob- 
jector feels bound to give some account of its pres- 
ence there. This explanation is claimed to lie in 
the united facts that the Hebrews kept a festival of 
the New Moon ; and that the intervals between the 
new moons (of 293 days), when divided into quar- 
ters according to the successive ‘‘ quarterings” of 
the moon would, most frequently, furnish periods 
of seven days. This theory has not attempted to 
show how lunar phenomena, thought to be distinct 
enough to eflect the observance, now of a seventh 
day, now of an eighth, could have trained a people 
while still religiously intent on the phenomenon of 
the new moon, to override all phenomena in behalf 
of a strictly seventh sacred day. Such a substitute 
for the divine command being admitted, it would 
follow, of course, that the relation of the weekl 
rest-day to oe aggre rove the world’s ad- 
vantage is a happy chance, involving no suggestion 
of the toepication of Moses or of the authority of 
the Sabbath law. 

In this relation of the opposing sides an element 
of the debate, as yet unnoticed, becomes of chief 
pg rere The Mosaic Scriptures gave to the 
Sabbath so signal a preéminence above every other 
usage which they named as to poesice and require 
its unexampled career. The Decalogue is by its 
form and contents marked off from all other writings, 
not only of Moses, but of all men. To moralists 
and philosophers of every class it stands as a foun- 
tain of law. Of the ten prowess that gave it name 
nine are accepted on all hands as of the essence of 
fundamental morality ; the remaining precept being 
the law of the Sabbath, This collocation is the more 
remarkable by the fact that the Sabbath at that 
date, if viewed apart from its history and intended 
development, had no intelligible claim to be so ad- 
vanced beyond all other Jewish usages, Nothing 
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short of the experience which the world has since | first statute additions were made by himself, and b 
had of its intrinsic relation to all practical morality | Theodosius, A. D. 386. These laws prohibited sth 
and piety could ever have solved the wonder of its | work as was not thought to be necessary, arrested 
introduction into such a place. Then, when the| military spectacles and heathen shows, and closed 
ancient preface to the code asserts with unexampled | the courts. Additions were still made to them in 
formality and solemnity that God himself both|the sixth century by the Eastern emperors. As 
framed and uttered it, and the subsequent narrative | early as the close of the seventh century similar laws 
recites that God by a miracle recorded it, the cotem-| began to be enacted by the Saxon kings in Britain. 

neous assertion of a divine intent in the exalta-| These met with additions and modifications under 
tion of the Sabbath law becomes complete. ‘To this) successive monarchs, until in 1676 was enacted 
showing, however, response has been made, as by| under Charles I. the statute which, in substance, 
Paley in the statement: ‘* That there are various | continues to be English law. From this sprang the 
passages in Scripture in which duties of a political, | laws of the several American colonies ; out of which 
or ceremonial, or positive nature, and confessedly | in turn have grown the present laws of the several 
of partial obligation, are enumerated, and without! American States. These, avoiding the mistake of 
any mark of discrimination, along with others which requiring acts of worship, into which the spirit of 


are natural and universal.”? He gives an example | their spe led some of the colonial legislatures, are 
out of Ezekiel and another out of The Acts (Moral | intent chiefly on forbidding unnecessary labor and 
Philosophy, Book V., Chap. 7). The offer of such trafic and the noisy amusements which would dis- 
an offset to the force of a document organized with | turb public worship. In addition to these things, 
the era Pg symmetry, precision, and solemn | howeyer, these American legislatures, especially, 
majesty of the Decalogue is held by the believers in| have given very noticeable attention to the oppor- 
a divine and enduring Sabbath law to be trivial. tunity which a weekly arrest of work offers to those 
In the time of Christ the Sabbath had come to be| businesses which supply temptation to dangerous 
encumbered with such formalistic additions as to | appetites. Of the thirty-eight States now consti- 
give great value to the example and instructions by | tuting the American Union thirty-six have Sunda. 
which he swept themaway. He taught that ‘‘ The|laws. While all these provide against the sale o' 
Sabbath was made for man and not man for the/ intoxicating drinks in so far as they are kinds of 
Sabbath,” a saying which could never have been! merchandise sold in shops, twenty-seven States 


fully unders but for the world’s continuous and | make further express provision against the Sunday 
enlargin: ip apr of those adaptations to hu- | sale of intoxicants. The constitutionality of the so- 
manity that lie 


in the Sabbath usage. called ‘ Sanaay laws” has been abundantly estab- 
In harmony with this lesson of their Master, the | lished in British courts and American. 
apostles were careful to relieve all Christians, both| Some protection of the weekly day of rest has 
Jewish and Gentile, from every element of Sabbath | been offered by French law, especially under the 
observance that savored either of Jewish formalism 7 emperors and by a statute of 1814, repealed in 
as later times had developed it, or of Jewish cere- | 1880. 
mony as it had unquestionably entered into the| The rest-day of Christendom is variously desig- 
Mosaic appointment. The ceremonial seventh day, | nated, In civil legislation and in such discussions 
whether of Pharisaism or of Judaism, manifestly | and recitals as concern the civil and secular aspects 
maintains no warrant under the explicit words of | of the observance it is commonly known as ‘‘ Sun- 
Paul, Rom. xiv. 5, 6, “Let every man be fully | day,” or ‘‘ the first day of the week.”” Some Chris- 
ear amee in his own mind. He that regardeth the | tians, notably the members of the Society of Friends, 
y”? (evidently the seventh day still kept supersti- | prefer to call it “‘ First day.” The New Testament 
tiously by Judaizing Christians), ‘‘ regardeth it unto ie attached to it a name of obvious and peculiar 
the Lord ; and he that rezardeth net the day, to the | significance—“‘the Lord’s day” (Rev. i. 10)—a 
Lord he doth not regard it.”” No more did that cere- | name which forbids all superstition or legalism, but 
monial sacredness pass into any other day ; but the | doubly binds to essential duty. Since the enduring 
“Sabbath made for man’”—the ordinance of the | observance with its priceless advantages is to be 
weekly day of rest and cm which was never | traced straight back to the unchanging purpose and 
abolished, not even when side by side the seventh | law of God, the ancient name lasts as long as the 
day of Judaism and the Lord’s day of Christians | law, and now that the Judaizing superstitions that 
respectively waned and waxed—stands to this day, | troubled the early Church have perished, the ‘‘Lord’s 
sustained by these consistent and abiding sanctions ; | day’ is with all propriety called the ‘* Sabbath.” 
of God’s first appointment of the Sabbath after the (H.-D. G.) 
creation (afterward sufficiently, though incidentally, | (For fuller discussion of the relations of the Sab- 
in patriarchal history); of his reinstate-| bath to the Pentateuchal worship and institutions, 
ment of the ordinance after the abode in Egypt, | see TABERNACLE.) 
first by the miracle of the manna, and then b his SABIN, JoserH (1821-1881), bibliophile, was 
own voice and finger from Sinai; of the example of | born at Braunston, Northamptonshire, England, 
Christ in behalf of the Sabbath, so long as the | Dec. 9, 1821. He was for some years a_ bookseller 
Jewish institutions lasted, and of Christ and his | in Oxford, but in 1848 he came to the United States, 
apostles in behalf of the weekly Lord’s day, so soon | and ultimately settled in New York as an antiqua- 
as by hisaccomplished atonement Jewish ceremonies | rian bookseller and publisher. From 1856 to 1861 
were all stripped away, leaving the indestructible | he pursued his calling in Philadelphia, but at the out- 
substance of God’s law for the race proclaimed in | break of the civil war returned to New York, As 
the Ten Commandments. In the double light of |a bibliographer he had scarcely an equal, and such 
that law and of experience the Sabbath is a positive | was his devotion to his specialty that he crossed the 
appointment of God, beyond invention by natural| ocean twenty-five times in his hunt after old and 
conscience, but binding to duty which is found to | rare works. “He prepared catalogues of most of the 
be so related to men’s highest advantage of bso valuable libraries that were sold at auction in his 
sort that the appointment is a special attestation of | time in New York, among which may be specified 
God’s rightful and loving government, and the obli-| those of Dr. Samuel F. Jarvis (1851), E. B. Curran 
gation to obey is not formal but moral. 1856), G. B. Hazewell (1856), W. E. Burton (1861), 
For the Jewish nation the Sabbath law was civil win Forrest (1863), John Allan (1864), and Tr We 
as well as religious. In Christian times the first | Fields (1875). Sabin republished on large paper 
civil ition of the weekly rest-day was made | limited editions of various old works illustrative ot 
by the + stented Constantine, A, D, 321, To his| American history, and edited and published for sey- 
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eral years the American Bibliophilist commencing in 
1869. In 1867 he undertook the publication in parts 
of a Dictionary of Books relating to America, from its 
Discovery to the Present Time, of which he completed 
13 volumes. He died at Brooklyn, June 5, 1881. 

SACO, a city of Maine, in York co., is on the 
left bank of Saco River, six miles from its mouth, 
and 14 miles west of Portland. A bridge connects 
with Biddeford, to which it originally belonged, but 
being separated in 1762, it attained the dignity of a 
city a century later (1867). It has two national and 
two savings banks, an athenzeum, a high school, ten 
churches, a public library, and a weekly newspaper. 
The industrial works comprise several large cotton 
factories, saw mills, machine shops, shoe factories, 
etc., which obtain water power from the falls of the 
river, which exceed 50 feet. The population in 1880 
was 63389. 

SACRAMENTO, the capital of California, and 
the seat of Sacramento co., is in 38° 33’ N, lat., 
121° 20' W. long., 33 miles by rail from San Fran- 
cisco, The city is located on an extensive plain on 
the east bank of the Sacramento River, immediately 
south of the mouth of the American River, The 
streets are wide and cross at right angles. Those 
running east and west are designated by the letters 
of the alphabet, and those crossing them north and 
south are numbered, commencing at the Sacramento 
River. The business portion is built of brick, and 
the residence portion of wood, Shade trees are 
abundant, and almost every residence has a lawn 
and is surrounded with orange trees, palms, orna- 
mental plants, and flowers. 

The first railroad in California, extending from 
Sacramento into El Dorado co., was formally opened 
on Feb, 22, 1856. Work on the Centra! Pacilic 
Railroad was commenced at Sacramento Jan. 8, 
1863, by Gov. Leland Stanford, and this first over- 
land road was completed May 10, 1869. Sacramento 


is on the line of the California and Oregon, Western 
Pacific, Central Pacitic, California Pacific, and Sac- | 


ramento and Placerville railroads, All of these 
roads are of the Southern Pacific system, whose 
shops here cover 25 acres of land and furnish con- 
stant employment to about 1800 men. The com- 
pany’s hospital is also located in the city. Aline 
of steamboats runs to San Francisco on the Scra- 
mento River and the bays, and another up the same 
stream to Red Bluff The Sacramento River is 
spanned opposite the ~~ by a railroad and wagon 
bridge, connecting it with the town of Washington, 
Yolo co., and the American River is crossed by two 
bridges. All the bridges in the county and all roads 
are free. 

The capital of California was permanently located 
at Sacramento on February 25, 1854, and in 1869 
the present , building, the finest in the State, 
was comple at a cost of about $2,000,000. In 
the Capitol Park are the exposition pavilion of the 
State ‘Agricultural Society and the State printing 
and electrotyping office, in which are printed, in 
addition to the usual work for the State, the text- 
books for use in the public schools. The State 
Agricultural Society has also an extensive park for 
the exhibition of stock and a fine race-track. The 
State fairs are annually held in September. The 
Masons and Odd Feliows have each imposing tem- 
ples. The United States Government has a post- 
office building which cost $100,000. The Count 
Court House (formerly used as the State Capitol) 
cost $200,000, and a brick and iron Hall of Records 
cost $50,000. The County Hospital, built on the 
pavilion plan, cost $75,000, and can accommodate 
175 patients, 

There are in the me! 1 national and 3 commercial 
and savings banks, 3 daily, 1 semi-weekly (German), 
4 weekly newspapers, and 3 monthlies, and 17 
churches. The Catholic Cathedral, now in course 
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| of erection, will cost $250,000. There are also 12 
public-school buildings, 2 colleges, 4 private schools, 
and 1 art school. 

The State Library contains 63,300 volumes; the 
Free Public Library of 12,000 volumes is maintained 
by a small city tax. The order of Odd Fellows 
‘maintain a library of about 8000 volumes. The 
Crocker Art Gallery is a brick and iron building 
three stories high, costing over $100,000. It be- 
longs to the city and contains some of the finest 
paintings in the State, together with an extensive 
cabinet of minerals, the property of the State. The 

intings are valued at over half a million dollars, 
|The State Capitol Park embraces 25 acres of land 
‘and the City Plaza 2} acres. Both parks are 
‘lawned and planted with the choicest varieties of 
trees, shrubs, and flowering and ornamental plants, 
|and fountains are appropriately placed. During 

the summer months semi-weekly open-air concerts 
are given at these parks by brass bands. 

Sacramento is lighted with gas and electricity, 
|most of the street lighting being furnished by the 
| latter means, The water-works are the property of 
lew city, and the water is supplied at a moderate 

charge. 
| ‘The total valuation of property in the city is 
| $26,000,000, and the municipal debt on Jan. 1, 
| 1889, was $1,500,000, The municipal expenses for 
the year ending April 1, 1888, were $517, 
| The city has 4 flouring mills, 4 planing mills, 2 
box factories, 1 broom factory, 1 cannery, 2 wine- 
ries, 7 carriage manulactories, 2 spice mills, 3 potte- 
| ries, and 5 foundries. : 

As in all cities in California the population is cos- 
/mopolitan. At present (1889) it contains 30,000 
| inhabitants, 

In 1839 Captain John A. Sutter established a fort, 

now included within the city limits, but the city 
/ was not laid out until 1848, after the discovery of 

ld, The thousands of gold-seekers who arrived 
in the country came up the river to Sacramento in 
steamers and sailing vessels, and from that point 
| proceeded by land to the mines. A canvas town 
was at first established on the river bank, and soon 
| substantial buildings were erected. In 1849 the 

high waters overtlowed the city, and levees were 
made. These however proved insufficient in the 
| winter of 1861-2, when they were broken in the 
‘great flood and the city was again inundated. On 
| Noy. 2, 1852, most of the business portion was 
| burned, and again on July 13, 1854, a great fire 
| swept over the same ground and destroyed all that 
_had been rebuilt. The city is now protected with 
| substantial levees against floods, and a paid fire de- 
ahh ong is maintained. The city was incorporated 
by the first legislature Feb, 27, 1850; on April 24, 
1858, the governments of the city and county were 
consolidated ; and on April 25, 1863, the present 
charter, providing for a city government only, was 


| 


Sacramento is the commercial centre of a rich 
agricultural district, specially adapted to grape and 
orange growing. Its gi phical position and 
transportation facilities enable it to command the 
trade of the entire northern half of the State. 


w. J. D. 

SACRIFICE. See TARFRNACLE, : : 

SACS AND FOXES. See Fox Inprans. 

SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANIES. Corporations 
for the safe keeping of valuable personal property, 
| though of comparatively recent origin, are in 
/ration in many of the large cities throughout the 
, United States. Except in the State of New York, 
| where their organization is provided for by neral 
laws, they usually are created by special legislative 
acts, as was also the custom in that State until 1875, 
when a statute was enacted, authorizing the forma- 
tion of stock companies for the purpose of taking 
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and receiving upon deposit as bailees, for safe keep- 
ing and storage, jewelry, plate, money, specie, bul- 
lion, stocks, bonds, securities and valuable papers of 
any kind, and other valuables, and guaranteeing 
their safety on such terms and for compensation to 
be agreed upon between them and their patrons, 
They were also authorized to construct and let out 
safes, vaults, and other receptacles necessary for the 
p of their business. Their affairs are man- 
ee og trustees, elected annually by the stockhold- 
ers, the latter being jointly and severally liable for 
all debts to an amount equal to the par value of 
stock held over and above such stock. In the State 
of New York these corporations are under the su- 
pervision of the bank superintendent, to whom they 
make semi-annual reports and are subjected to an- 
nual examinations by him. 

The Safe Deposit Company of New York, char- 
tered April 15, 1861, with capital of one hundred 
thousand dollars, is said to have been the first dis- 
tinct corporation formed for the sole purpose of 
safely keeping valuables and personal securities 
under guarantee, and the renting of fire and burglar 
proof vaults. January 1, 1888, the combined capi- 
tal of the safe deposit companies of New York State 
alone was nearly three millions of dollars. 

Prior to the organization of safe deposit com- 
panies, the vaults of banks of deposit and discount, 
particularly those located in cities, were burdened 
with boxes and valuable packages of stockhold- 
ers and dealers to so great an extent as to be a 
source of serious inconvenience. Where such ser- 
vice was rendered by banks it was at best a disagree- 
able and unwilling one, involving risk without com- 
pensation, and the acceptance of trusts without 
responsibility. For this reason the forming of 
separate companies for the erection of substantial 
fire and burglar proof vaults on an extensive scale 
became necessary. The large capital employed by 
these corporations, ranging as it does from one hun- 
dred thousand to five hundred thousand dollars, 
admits of securing expert workmanship and the best 
of materials together with all improvements me- 
chanical skill has devised for insuring strength and 
security in the construction of safety vaults, which 
are mostly built of combinations of metals such 
as welded plates of steel and iron, and homogeneous 
plates of hard and soft steel, Franklinite and chro- 
mic steel, etc., the quality of resistance lacking in 
one being supplied by the others. Not aloue are the 
vaults securely built, but they are generally.so con- 
structed that they may be examined on all sides 
externally. The interiors are fitted up with tiers 
of safes and deposit boxes of sizes suitable for all 
requirements, enabling these corporations to offer 
their patrons not only a safe, but a safe within an 
impregnable fire-proof vault under surveillance of 
armed watchmen both day and night. 

In books kept for the pu are entered minute 
personal descriptions of their patrons together with 
mutually agreed upon private passwords to be used 
for identification. A person on renting a safe is 
furnished with the only key that will fit its lock, no 
two being alike. A safe-renter is not permitted to 
enter the vault until identified, nor can he open his 
safe without the assistance of a vault attendant, 
who first partially unlocks it to admit the key ; 
various systems are employed by the different com- 
panies, such as the master-key and locked escutcheon 
covering keyhole. A safe-renter has the option of 
appointing a deputy to act in his stead, or of making 
one or more persons joint owners with himself, In 
the event of the death of a safe holder, no access is 

rmitted to his safe, except on the production of 

1 authority, thus affording protection to the in- 
eatia tear x candawich 1 tions i 

posits may be made with these corporations in 
many forms and deliverable on such conditions us 
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may be agreed upon. Among others, by a person 
in his own name and for his individual account—in 
the name and for the account of another or others, 
of another or others with himself, deliverable wholly 
or in part, only to the party in whose name and for 
whose account deposited, or also to another; or if 
coupon bonds, and so desired, the bonds to himself 
alone and the coupons to another, or to either of 
several others as well as to himself, and then, if de- 
sired, only in the joint presence of two or more of 
them ; a deposit may be made, delivery contingent, 
as ‘‘in escrow.’? A married woman may make, or 
have another make for her, a deposit in her own 
name, deliverable to herself only, or as she may 
direct ; or a deposit of securities or valuables may 
be made under guaranty, the corporation assuming 
full and absolute liability for their value, guarantee- 
ing safe keeping and delivery wholly or in part in 
accordance with the terms of agreement, whenever 
called for by the depositor or his legal representa- 
tive. Safe-renters have access to the vaults as often 
as desired during business hours, and are furnished 
with private rooms in which papers or securities 
may be examined without fear of molestation. As 
a rule the officers and all employés of this class of 
corporations are pledged not to impart any informa- 
tion respecting their patrons, or of transactions had 
with them, except under compulsion of law. 

The convenience and security combined with 
privacy and seclusion afforded by safe deposit com- 

nies has secured to them large and rapidly increas- 
ing patronage. (E, A. W.) 

SAGINAW. See East Sacrvaw. 

ST. CLAIR, Arruur (1734-1818), pioneer and 
general, was born at Thurso, Caithness, Scotland, 
in 1734. He was a grandson of the Earl of Roslyn, 
and was educated at the University of Edinburgh. 
He had entered on the study of medicine with the 
celebrated surgeon, John Hunter, of London, when 
his receivinga large sum of money from his mother’s 
estate in 1757, caused him to change his purpose 
and seek adventures in a military life. Purchasing 
an ensigney in the 60th Foot he sailed with that 
regiment for America. Here he took part in the 
capture of Louisburg, and in 1759 being made lieu- 
tenant, distinguished himself under Wolf at Quebec. 
In 1760 he married at Boston Phcebe Bayard, a 
lady of Huguenot descent. He resigned his com- 
mission in 1762, and led a colony of Scotch settlers 
to the Ligonier Valley, Pa., where he had purchased 
a large tract of land. Here roads were cut, farms 
laid out, mills erected, and other improvements 
made, Besides holding various local offices, civil 
and judicial, St. Clair was a member of the pro- 
prietary council of Pennsylvania, and in 1775 he 
was made colonel of militia, Early in the next 

ear resigning his civil offices, he led the Second 

ennsylvania Regiment in the invasion of Canada, 
In this unfortunate campaign St. Clair’s skill was 
displayed in helping to save Sullivan’s army from 
capture. He was rewarded by promotion to be 
brigadier-general, Aug. 9, 1776. The rank of 
major-general was conferred Feb. 19, 1777, for his 
services at Princeton, and later when Burgoyne’s 
army was threatening Northern New York St. 
Clair was placed in command at Ticonderoga. But 
he was compelled to evacuate this stronghold on 
July 4, since the British engineers had found means 
to gain the erest of Mount Independence and thus 
command the fort below. A clamor was raised 
against him, yawn in New England, where the 
importance of Ticonderoga was greatly overrated. 
St. Clair was suspended from command until a court 
of inquiry could examine the case, yet he retained 
Washington’s favor, and was a volunteer aide at the 
battle of Brandywine. The military court in wid 
tember, 1778, declared that ‘ Maj.-Gen. St. Clair 
ls acquitted with the highest honor of the charges 
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against him.”? He was a member of the court- 
martial which condemned Major André as a spy, 
and was thereafter in command of West Point. 
He also assisted in quelling the mutiny of the Penn- 
sylvania line, caused by their not receiving pay: 
St. Clair participated in the crowning glories of the 
siege of Yorktown and the capture of Lord Corn- 
wailis. He remained in the South on military duty 
for two years later. On his return to Pennsylvania 
he again took part in the government, and in 1785 
was sent to Congress, of which body he was presi- 
dent in 1787. In the next year he was appointed 
governor of the Northwest Territory. After making 
a treaty with the Ludians at Fort Harmer in 1789, 
he established the capital of the Territory at Cin- 
cinnati, to which place he gave its name in honor 
of the society which had been formed by the officers of 
the Revolutionary army. Early in 1791 St. Clair was 
made general-in-chief of the army, and in the 
autumn he set out against the Indians of the Miami 
and the Wabash. e was, however, crippled with 
gout and had to be carried in a litter. Gen, Butler, 
second in command, was apprised on Noy. 3d of the 
approach of Indians, but did not communicate the 
fact to St. Clair, nor make any preparation. On the 
next morning the camp was surprised, and out of 
1400 men 600 were lost. Congress investigated the 
case, anl again St. Clair was pronounced the victim 
of circumstau:es beyond his control. He resigned 
his commission as general March 4, 1792, but cou- 
tinued as governor till November, 1892, when he 
was summarily dismissed by Pres. Jefferson. He 
retired to a small loz-house on the summit of Chest- 
nut Ridge, overlooking the valley of which he had 
once been proprietor. In vain he pressed the 
overnment for a settlement of his claims. The 
ennsylvania legislature in 1813 granted him an 
annuity of $400, and finally the U. S. government 
granted the veteran pioncer a pension of $60 a 
week, He died at Liurel Hill, Pa., Aug. 31, 1818. 
He published a Nurrative of the Campaign of 1791 
_ ). The publication of The St. Clair Papers: 
ifeand Public Services of Arthur St. Clair (2 vols, 
1882), edited by W. H. Smith, has placed in clearer 
light the merits of this general and the difficulties 
against which he had to struggle. | (J.P. L.) 
SAINT GAUDENS, Aveusrus, sculptor, born 
in Dublin, Ireland, March 1, 1848, was brought to 
New York when six months old. During 1861-66 
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bridge, built in 1873 at a cost of $1,500,000. It has 
5 spans, one being a pivot-draw span of 365 feet. A 
few miles north another railroad bridge crosses the 
Missouri at Rulo, Nebraska, Among the principal 
buildings are the court house, city ha high school, 
opera house, State Asylum for the Insane, and St. 
Joseph College. There are 32 churches, some hay- 
ing fine edifices ; connected with the Roman Catho- 
lie churches are convents, parochial schools, and 
asylums, The see of the Roman Catholic bishop, 
formerly at St. Joseph, has been transferred to Kan- 
sas City. There are 21 public schools, including 4 
for colored children. Five daily and 9 weekly news- 
papers besides other periodicals are published here, 
The streets have been greatly improved in recent 
oe $158,600 being (oe for this purpose in 1886, 
here is an efficient fire department. St. Joseph 
has 2 national, 1 savings, and 2 State banks. There 
are manufactories of stoves, architectural iron work, 
galvanized iron work, hardware, guns, wagons, car- 
riages, brooms, furniture, beer, syrups, and cloth- 
ing. The total value of the manufactures in 1886 
was $17,939,000. The wholesale trade for the same 
year was $110,538,651. Pork-packing is largel 
carried on, St. Joseph was first settled by Josep 
Robidoux, an Indian trader, who laid out the town 
in 1843. It was incorporated as a city in 1851, hay- 
ing already become noted as the starting point for 
the journey over the plains to the gold region of 
California, In 1859 the first railroad, the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph, reached this point. The outbreak 
of the Rebellion destroyed for a time the prosp« rity 
of the city. After the war the overland traffic, 
which had been diverted to other points, was slow 
in returning, but since the completion of its bridge, 
St. Joseph has regained a share of this commerce. 
Its population in 1870 was 19,565, and in 1880 it had 
increased to 32,431. 
ST. LOUIS, the chief city of Missouri, is on the 
Bee Vol right bank of the Mississippi River, 20 
"seq Miles below the confluence of the Mis- 
XXI p.183 . haat 
(p.192 Am, Souri. It is 17 miles long by 6} in its 
Rep.). greatest width, and its municipal limits 
include 624 square miles. It is laid out 
with generally straight streets, and in naming and 
numbering them the Philadelphia system has been 
followed, The U. 8S. census of 1880 showed a pop- 
ulation of 361,704, Since that time no census of 
any kind has been taken, but the estimates for the 


he was a student, first at Cooper Institute, and then | past five years, from the most reliable sources, have 


at the Academy of Desizn. - He then went to Paris, 


given the following figures: 1884, 389,676 ; 1£85, 


where he studied for three peace at the Ecole des | 406,530 ; 1886, 423,029 ; 1887, 428,358 ; 1888, 444.160. 


Beaux Arts under Frangois 


spent at Rome, where his first work, Hiawatha, was | dwellings. 


—- he returned to New York in 1872. He 


since executed a number of notable works, of 


which the most importaut are The Puritan, a statue 
of Samuel tiga o> (1887) in Springfield, Mass.; por- 
trait statues of David G. Farragut (1880) in New 
York, Robert R. Randall (1884) at Sailor’s Snug 
Harbor, Staten Island, N. Y., and Abraham Lin- 
coly (1887) in Chicago ; and portrait-busts of Wm. 
M. Eyarts (1872-3), Theodore D. Woolsey (1876), 
and Gen, Win. T. Sherman (1888), His statues are 
noted for vigorous and realistic treatment and their 
freedom trom all conventionality. (F. L. W.) 
SAINT JOSEPH, a city of Missouri, county-seat 
of Buchanan co., is on the E, bank of the Missouri 
River, 110 miles above Kansas City, and 133 miles 
8.8. E. of Omaha. It is on the Chicago, Burling- 
ton, and Quincy Road, which has branches hence to 
Kansas City, Council Biuffs, and other points. The 
Wabash, St. Louis, and Pacific Railroad, St. Joseph 
and St. Louis, St, Joseph and Grand Island, which 
connects with the main line of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, and St. Joseph and Des Moines (narrow 
guage) are the other principal roads. The Missouri 
iver is here crossed by a fine iron railway and foot 


ouffroy. After a year | The increase is marked also by the number of new 


Tn 1884 there were 2609 erected, valued 


| at $7,316,685 ; in 1885, 2670, valued at $7,376.519 ; 


| 


in 1886, 2223, valued at $7,030,819 ; in 1887, 2490, 
valued at $8,162,914. 

The government of the city is still in the form of 
a municipal assembly, composed of a council of 13 
members elected on a — ticket, and a house of 
delegates elected one from each of the 28 wards, 
The chief officer of the latter is the speaker. The 
elective officers of the city are the mayor, comp- 
troller, treasurer, auditor, register, collector of rev- 
enue, marshal, coroner, sheriff, recorder of deeds, 
public administrator, the board of public improve- 
ments, and 11 assessors. The appointive officers 
consist, for the most part, of commissioners of water, 
streets, parks. sewers, health, and the harbor. The 
department of justice comprises, besides the supreme 
court of Missouri, the St. Louis court of appeals, a pro- 
bate court, a circuit court, a criminal court, a court 
of correction, 2 police courts, and 14 justices of the 
peace. The militia consists of 4 companies, forming 
a battalion, and also 1 troop of cavalry. Besides 
the officers of the U. 8. government usual in large 
cities, St. Louis has a quarter-master’s department, 
an aseayer, a Mississippi River commission, and the 
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cavalry depot at Jefferson barracks. The fire de- 
partment consists of 26 steam engine companies, 4 
chemical engine companies, and 7 hook and ladder 
companies. These are supplemented by an under- 
writer’s salvage corps and the fire and police tele- 
graph. The police department is controlled by the 
mayor and 4 commissioners ; the State is divided into 


6 districts, and the city ead department is, virtu- 
ne 


ally, a constabulary for the whole State of Missouri. 
28 railroads centre at this point. The regular lines 
of steamboats up the Mississippi River number 4; 
to the lower Mississippi, 3; to the Missouri River, 2; 
and the Illinois River, 1. The number of street 
railroads in the city is 17. There are 3 hospitals, 
@ morgue, an insane asylum, poor-house, work- 
house, house of refuge, 10 markets, 31 asylums 
and homes, 21 convents, 32 cemeteries, 8 boards 
of trade and exchanges, 23 banks and banking 
associations, 65 building associations, and 18 
insurance companies, 2 of which are life com- 
nies. Besides the Public Library there are 14 
ibraries. The academies and colleges number 30 ; 
the public schools about 75, and the parochial 
schools about 80. The number of parks has in- 
creased to 22, The churches of the religious denom- 
inations number as follows: Baptist, 27 ; Christian, 
4; Congregational, 14; Episcopal, 15; German 
Evangelical, 14; English Lutheran, 1; German Lu- 
theran, 12; Hebrew, 8; Methodist Episcopal, 15; 
Methodist Episcopal (South), 9; New Jerusalem, 
Saudenborston), - ena aera 26; Cumberland 
esbyterian, 2; Reformed Presbyterian, 1 ; United 
Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 47; Unitarian, 
8; miscellaneous, 19. 
ST. PAUL, the ae of Minnesota, and county 
seat of Ramsey co., is on the Missis- 

See Vol. 4g Sippi River, 2082 miles from its mouth. 
10 Am, It is built on both sides of the river, 
-. which are connected by a fine iron 
bridge. The main part of the city is on 

the second and third terraces from the river, but it 
occupies also the bottom lands along the river, as 
well as the upper plateau. The total area is nearly 
14,000 acres. The estimated ae in 1888 is 
155,577, although as much as 185,000 is claimed. 
The new charter of 1888 gives the a7 11 wards, and 
allows each to elect an alderman. board of park 
commissioners has been created ; and a board of ed- 
ucation, consisting of 4 members, is 8 eatin by the 
mayor to serve for two years, In 1887 $12,000,000 
were invested in new buildings, and the real estate 
sales were $75,000,000. The assessed valuation of 
real estate is $84,000,000. The bonded debt is 
$4,162,421. During the year 1887 there were laid 
55 miles of wooden sidewalks, 2 miles of stone side- 
walks, 10 miles of asphalt pavement, and 14 miles of 
sewers. The fire department consists of 12 steam 
engine companies, 9 chemical engine companies, and 
6 hook and ladder companies, The number of rail- 
roads is 12, of which the chief are the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Northern, the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Omaha, the Northern Pacific, the 
St. Paul and Duluth, and the St, Paul, Minneapolis, 
and Manitoba, The number of passenger cars trans- 
ferred in the year is 260,000, and 20,000 passengers 
are in transit daily, Upon the Mississippi River the 
steamers — 20,000 passengers, and 60,000 tons of 
freight annually. The jobbing trade has largely in- 
ereased—the sales for the year 1888 being over 
ates oe to the angio $35,- 
,000 are produ annually, giving employment 

to 20,000 men. Over $3,000,000 are invested in the 
slaughtering and packing of meats, The enrollment 
of schoo! children is over 12,000, and the number of 
teachers is 270; there are 25 public schools and 38 
select schools and academies. The nucleus of a pub- 
lic library has been established. The new city and 
county building will cost $1,000,000, and the new 


opera house and hall of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association are among the prominent features of 
the city. Many of the State institutions of Minne- 
sota are located here. There are 12 asylums and 
hospitals, 17 banks and institutions, 8 boards of 
trade, and 3 regiments of State militia have their 
headquarters in the city. The cemeteries number 
7. Nearly 70 newspapers and periodicals, daily, 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly, are published in St. 
Paul. The churches of the religious denominations 
number as follows: Advent, 1; Baptist, 11; Breth- 
ren, 1; Roman Catholic, 13; Christian, 1; Congre- 
gational, 1; Episcopal, 9; Evangelical, 3; Hebrew, 
3; Lutheran, 14; Methodist Episcopal, 20; Presby- 
terian, 10; Reformed Episcopal, 1; New Jerusalem, 
1 Ae ga 3 cee 1; Unitarian, 1; United Evan- 
gelical, 2. 

SALA, GEorGE Avuaustus, English writer, was 
born in London in 1828, being the son of an Italian 
gentleman, Although he studied art, he has de- 
voted himself to journalism and magazine writing. 
After being a contributor to Household Words and 
Cornhill Magazine, he established Temple Bar in 
1860. As the correspondent of the London Tele- 
graph he visited the United States in 1863, accom- 
panied Napoleon III. to Algeria in 1864, reported 
the Paris Exposition of 1867, the German invasion 
of France in 1870, and Northern Africa in 1875, 
He travelled in Spain in 1875, in Russia in 1876, 
and in the United States in 1880, Among his books 
are A Journey due North 1858), relating to Russia ; 
Twice Round the Ciock (1859), sketches of London 
life ; Breakfast in Bed (1863); From Wuterloo to the 
Peninsula (1866) ; Rome and Venice (1869) ; Cookery 
in its Historical Aspects (1875); America Tevisited 
(1882) ; various books of travel, and a novel or two. 

SALEM, a city of Massachusetts, county-seat of 
Essex co., is on a peninsula in Massachusetts Bay, 
15 miles N. of Boston, with which it is connected 
by the Eastern Railroad. Branch railroads run to 
Lowell, Lawrence, and other places. The harbor 
is good, but the trade is almost exclusively coast- 
wise, and limited tocoal and ice. Among the note- 
worthy institutions are the East India Marine Hall, 
Salem Athenzeum, Essex Institute, and Peabody 
Academy of Science. The city hall, the court- 
house, and Plummer Hall are important buildings, 
and there are many fine mansions erected in the era 
of commercial prosperity. There are 6 national 
banks, 2 savings banks, 2 weekly and 2 daily news- 

pers, 20 churches, good public and private schools, 
neluding a high school and a normal school. The 
industrial works comprise cotton mills, jute fac- 
tories, tanneries, iron foundries, and shoe factories, 
Salem is lighted with gas, and has water-works and 
a park. Its property is valued at $25,000,000, and 
its debt exceeds $1,000,000. It was founded in 
1628 by John Endicott, and in 1692 was the scene of 
the famous Salem witchcraft. After the Revolu- 
tionary war the enterprising merchants of Salem 
established commercial relations with India and 
China, and these were soon flourishing, but the war 
of 1812 deranged them, and Salem’s foreign com- 
merce thereafter steadily declined. The city was 
chartered in 1836. It is closely connected with the 
towns of Beverly and Peabody. Its population in 
1880 was 27,563. 

SALEM, a city of New Jersey and county-seat of 
Salem co., is on Salem Creek, 32 miles 8, of Phila- 
delphia. It is on a branch of the West Jerse 
Railroad, by which it is 44 miles from Camden. It 
has a court house, 3 hotels, 1 national bank, 3 weekly 
newspapers, 8 churches, 7 schools, and a collegiate 
institute. Its industrial works comprise 4 glass fac- 
tories, 1 oil-cloth works, 4 carriage factories, 5 can- 
neries, a foundry, flour and planing mills. It has 
gas and water-works, and many beautiful residences. 
It is surrounded by a rich farming country, the pro- 
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duce of which is shipped here for Philadelphia, 
with which it has communication by steamboat as 
well as by railroad, The village was settled in 1673 
by John Fenwick. In 1880 it had 5056 inhabitants, 

SALEM, the capital of Oregon and county-seat 
of Marion co., is on the E. bank of the Willamette 
River, here crossed by a fine wagon bridge built in 
1886 and costing $50,000. It contains the State 
house, penitentiary, insane asylum, 12 churches, an 
orphanage, and schools for the blind, deaf, and 
dumb, which receive aid from the State. A good 
system of graded schools, an academy and the 

illamette University, a Methodist institution, 
make provision for education, There are 4 news- 
papers, 3 of which issue both daily and weekly edi- 
tions. The city has waterworks, electric lights, 
and an efficient fire-department. Wide streets, 
handsome houses, and several parks give it an at- 
tractive appearance. Two miles from the city are 
the State fair grounds. The adjacent country is a 
rich agricultural section, containing many garden 
and berry farms. Salem in 1880 had a population 
of 2538, but this is now estimated to have reached 


SALISBURY, Epwarp EcsringE, Orientalist, 
was born in Boston, April 6, 1814, and graduated at 
Yale College in 1832. After taking the theological 
course at New Haven, he went abroad and spent 
several years in studying Eastern languages, in 
Paris under DeSacy and DeTassy, and in Berlin 
under Bopp. Appointed in 1841 to the new chair of 
Arabic and Sanskrit at Yale, he devoted another 
year to study at Bonn before assuming his oflice. 

is Inaugural Discourse was privately printed in 
1843. He endowed the proheenerey, of Sanskrit 
and resigned it to W. D. Whitney in 1854, but con- 
tinued to teach Arabic till 1856. His fine Oriental 
library, including part of that of DeSacy, was pre- 
sented to Yale. He has been a member of the 
Asiatic Society of Paris since 1838, of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences and Belles-Lettres at Constan- 
tinople since 1855, and of the German Oriental So- 
ciety since 1859. He has actively served the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society as corresponding secretary and 
editor of its Journal for some years; he became its 

resident in 1863. He has contributed to the New 
nglander, and privately printed a monograph on 
the Diodati family (1873) ; a lecture before the Yale 
art school on Principles of Domestic Taste (1877); and 
three volumes of Genealogicul anl Biographical Mono- 
(1885-88). In the latter he has been assisted 

ay is wife. His degree of LL.D. was conferred by 

ale in 1869 and by Harvard in 1886. 

SALISBURY, Rospert Artuur TALzot GaAs- 
COIGNE CECIL, MARQUIS OF, prime minister of 
Great Britain, was born at Hatficld, in 1830. He 
was educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, 

raduating in 1853. He was elected a fellow of All 
uls’ College and entered Parliament in the same 
year as member for Stamford, being then known 
as Lord Robert Cecil. On the decease of his elder 
brother in 1865, he assumed the title of Viscount 
Cranborne, and in 1868 he succeeded to the mar- 
quisate of Salisbury, Ile was an earnest defender 
of the Established Church, and a frequent contrib- 
utor to the Quarterly Review and other periodicals, 
In July, 1866, he was appointed Secretary of State 
for India, but resigned in the following March, pre. 
unable to accept the Reform Bill proposed by Lor 
Derby. He returned to the same office, however, 
in Disraeli’s cabinet in March, 1874. He was sent 
in November, 1876, as special ambassador to Turkey 
to arrange the difficulties respecting the Christian 
subjects of thatempire. Although the ambassadors 
of the great powers united in proposals which were 
urged upon the Ottoman Grand Council, that body 
almost unanimously rejected them. The ambassa- 
dors then left Constantinople, and the Russo-Turk- 


ish war soon n. In April, 1878, Lord Salisbury 
succeeded the Earl of as Secretary of State, 
and soon accompanied the Earl of Beaconsfield to 
the Congress of Berlin in which the new division of 
the Sultan’s dominions was settled, The two Brit- 
ish negotiators shared in the ovations which followed 
their return to England from their diplomatic vic- 
tory. But they went out of office ther in April, 
1880, after Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian cam 

In May, 1881, Lord Salisbury was chosen er 
of the Conservative party in the House of Lords. 
In 1886, when Mr, Gladstone’s bill for an Irish Par- 
liament at Dublin was rejected and his ministry 
came to an end, the government passed into the 
hands of the Conservatives, and Lord Salisbury 
became Systeme Although his majority in the 
House of Commons was obtained only by the sup- 
port of Liberal dissidents who regarded Mr. Glad- 
stone’s movement as threatening the integrity of 


the empire, he succeeded in maintaining a longer 
lease of power than seemed possible at first. The 
breach in the Liberal party has proved pérmanent, 


the two branches being known as the Gladstonians 
and the Unionists. Parnell and his followers act 
with the former, while the latter still give their sup- 
port to the Conservatives. ,; 

SALMON. The Salmonide, as now restricted, 
is not a large family of fishes, embracing 
1 less than 100 species, but in beauty, 
Co. ost Am, 2Clivity, gaminess, food qualities, and to 
Rep.). some extent in size of individuals, cer- 

tain members of the family stand first 
among fishes. The group embraces several genera, 
of which we are here concerned with two only, Sal- 
mo, the salmon of the Atlantic, and Oncorhyncus, 
the Pacific salmon, Of the genus Sa/no the most 
important species, economically considered, is S. 
salar, the common Atlantic salmon, which frequents 
alike the coastsof Europe and America, and is one of 
the most esteemed of all food fishes. Individuals of 
this species are commonly from 10 to 12 pounds 
weight and about 30 inches long, but oflen grow 
much larger, a salmon weighing 83 pounds havin 
been brought to London in 1821. The color 
adults is a steel blue above, the sides and under 
parts being of lighter hue, the dorsal and caudal 
fins dusky, the ventrals and anal white, while a few 
rounded spots are scattered above the lateral line. 
In rivers the color darkens, the males being known 
as red fish, the females as black fish. 

This species spends half its life in the ocean, 
though quite capable of remaining during all its life 
in fresh water, as is proved by its existence in land- 
locked lakes. The salmon of Lake Ontario are 
thought never to migrate to the oceun. The land- 
locked salmon is known as variety sebago, and differs 
somewhat from the migratory form. 8. salar 
ascends the rivers annually to i In the 
ocean it subsists on crustacea and their eggs, small 
shrimps, young: crabs, etc.; in the rivers on small 
fish. It is supposed to eat little during its river re- 
sidence, yet bites eagerly at the bait of anglers, and 
forms a favorite sportsman’s fish, It ascends to the 
bead waters of streams, leaping cascades and other 
impediments with great energy and persistence, and 
depositing its spawn in the sands or gravels at the 
river's head. For this purpose it digs deep furrows 
which it covers up after the eggs are deposited. A 
fish of 8 pounds is estimated to lay about 6000 
exgs ; one of 40 pounds, 15,000. The salmon are 
jean and unwholesome after spawning, but gene- 
rally survive and return to the ocean. The young 
fish, which are known as parr, remain in the rivers 
from one to two years, and weigh but a few ounces 
when they pass out to sea, 

S. salur is found in all the rivers of northern Eu- 
rope, in America from Labrador to the Delaware 
River, andin the Great Lakes as faras Niagara, It 
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was formerly exceedingly abundant in all the rivers 
of the Atlantic slope north of the Potomac, but has 
been killed out by over-fishing and other causes, and 
is now practically unknown throughout that region. 
In early colonial days sainon were found in profu- 
sion in the Connecticut River, but by the injudicious 
devices of man they have been completely extermi- 
nated. A dam built in 1798 about 100 miles above 
the mouth of the river was the apparent cause of the 
extermination. ‘The fish were unable to pass this 
obstacle and reach their spawning — and after 
a few years’ despairing efforts abandoned the stream. 
The same has been the case with other rivers, and 
the salmon fisheries of the Atlantic coast are ex- 
tinct. In 1850 the catch of Mame was valued at 
nearly $21,000, that of Massachusetts at $33.000, 
while not a fish is recorded as caught in any other 
Atlantic State. Measures are at present beivy taken 
to restock the rivers of those States, though with 
what success remains for the future to decide. In 
British America the eatch is larger. New Bruns- 
wick’s annual catch is estimated at a value of $800,- 
000. As many as 40,000 fish have been caught in 
one season at the mouth of the St. John River. The 
most of the salmon of this region are sent fresh to 
the United States. At the entrance to the Mira- 
michi 409,000 pounds are annually put up for ex- 
port. The yield here has greatly increased through 
mage to the fish during the spawning season. 

Imon formerly abounded in Lake Ontario. In 
1836 two men took 230 fish in 4 hours by spearing. 
Since then there has been a rapid decrease through 
the effects of factory waste thrown into the rivers. 
Salmon were formerly very abundant in the rivers 
of the British Islands, but have been killed out of 
the Thames and other streams by sewage. The 
greatest yield now is from Ireland. 

The most valuable salmon fisheries now existin 
are those of the Pacific coast region of North 
America, where salmon were formerly so extraordi- 
narily abundant that the rivers occasionally became 
choked with the multitudes of ascending fish. Man’s 
injudicious industry has succeeded in greatly reduc- 
me numbers of migrating salmon, though the 
fisheries are still of great importance and the annual 
eatch of high value. The Pacific fish comprise 
several species of the genus Oncorhyncus, of which 
the largest and most valuable is O. tchawytcha, the 

ninnat or king salmon, as it has been well named. 

his species is the largest of the family, averaging 
in weight on the Columbia 22 Ibs., on the Sacra- 
mento 16 lbs., but occasionally attaining a weight 
of from 60 to 90 Ibs, It is found along the coast 
from Lower California to Kamtchatka, but most 
pcrvongpemg in the Columbia, where it is commonly 
known as the Chinook salmon. 

The quinnat is a beautiful fish, its body being 
silvery in hue, the back, with the dorsal and caudal 
fins, being marked with round black spots. In the 
fall it becomes black or dirty red in color. Asa 
food fish it is of Sasieeenaned excellence, its flesh 
closely resembling that of S, salar in flavor. It does 


not feed in fresh water and dies after spawning, ex- 
cept perhaps in some of the shorter rivers. At the 
upper waters of the Columbia and other long streams 
the bodies of the fish appear bruised, the fins muti- 
lated, the eyes injured, patches of white fungus on 
the body, while numerous parasites sap their 
strength. It is probable that all die immediately 
after spawning. 

Fifly years ago this fish was hardly known ; now 
it is eaten all over the world, being carried in cans 
and otherwise to all ports. The embryo fish are 
being transported to the principal northern countries 
of Europe, to Australia, and New Zealand, with 
the hope of adding this species to the fvod fishes of 
those regions. In its native habitat the annual 
catch is enormous. The Columbia River alone, 
during the six years ending in 1880, yielded nearly 
200,000,000 Ibs., with no serious diminution of stock. 
Yet that river is being fished with so little thought 
of the future that if the rate of destruction is con- 
tinued its fisheries must become valueless before many 
years, Among the murderous devices adopted is 
that of the fish wheel, which throws the fish ashore in 
shoals, and permits scarcely an individual to escape. 
It is only the August and September run which now 
keeps up the supply. This is not molested, but the 
spring run is almost totally destroyed, It is doubt- 
ful it this amount of protection is sufficient, and 
other means need to be adopted to prevent the ex- 
haustion of the fish. An efficient salmon hatchery 
is impertant for this purpose, and active efforts to 
restock the river in this way are now being made. 
In 1880 more than 1,500,000 fish were canned, being 
the Jargest number taken to that time. The Sacra- 
mento also yields abundantly, while the smaller 
rivers along the coast add to the grand total, the 
economic value of the quinnat fisheries exceeding 
that of all others combined on the Pacific coast. 
The total product of the salmon fisheries of the 
United States in 1880 is given at 52,000.000 lbs., of 
which Oregon yielded 39,500,000 lbs. To this may 
be added the catch of British Columbia, estimated 
in 1881 at 7,448,000 Ibs., of a gross value of £894,- 
000. The value of the United States canned sal- 
mon is given at $3,255.365, this covering 31,453,000 
pound cans. Since 1880 over-fishing has rendered 
the salmon industry much less profitable. (For 
some further particulars, see OREGON.) 

In addition to their human enemies it may be 
stated that the salmon are destroyed in great num- 
bers by foes of their own kind. In the rivers chubs, 
suckers, and other small fish devour the eggs and 
young, while in the ocean the mature fish find a 
dangerous enemy in the seals, which destroy them 
in multitudes. 

There are several other species of Oncorhyncus, in- 
eluding O. keta, the dog salmon, which averages 
10 to 12 lbs. in weight ; O. gorbuscha, the hump- 
backed salmon, a small species ; O. kisatch, the silver 
salmon, averaging 7 to 10 lbs, ; O. nerka, the blue- 
backed salmon, averaging about 8 lbs. These all 
range along the coast from California to Kamt- 
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chatka, the last named reaching toJapan, O. nerka 
has a considerable run in the Columbia, and is the 
principal spring salmon of the Frazer River. It is 
the most gracetul in form and handsome in color of 
all the salmon, aud is an excellent fvod fish, its 
flesh being similar to that of the quinnat, but less 
firm and more watery. 

The artificial pro tion of salmon has been pro- 
secuted actively of late years under the direction of 
the United States Fish Commission, which has es- 
tablished hatching stations at several localities, 
Probably the most important of these is that on the 
McCloud River, California. This hatchery, estab- 
lished in 1873, had by 1884 taken 67,000,000 eggs, 
most of which were distributed through the Union, 
though several millions were sent to foreign 
countries. About 15,000,000 were hatched at the 
station and placed in the several rivers of that 

ion. Asa probable result it is stated that the 
Sacramento catch has incteased 5,000,000 lbs. annu- 
ally for several years past. In 1888 about 5,000,000 
fry were hatched at this station and placed in the 
Colorado and the shorter rivers of Oregon and 
California. 

At the Bucksport station, Maine, about 2,500,000 
egys of the Atlantic salmon, S. salar, were taken in 
1884, the fry being placed in the tributaries of the 
Hudson, Delaware, etc. About 1,000,000 eggs of 
the landlocked or Schoodic salmon (S, salar var. 
sebago) were taken and variously distributed. This 
activity in propagation cannot fail to have highly 
important results, and if in common with it efforts 
are made to provide proper fish-ways in our rivers 
and to prevent the influx of sewage, there is no 
reason why our sa!mon fisheries should not regain 
their former value. (For a consideration of other 
species of genus Salmo, see article TRouT.) 

Cc, M. 

SALMON,GEORGE, Irish clergyman and mathe- 
matician, was born at Dublin, Sept. 25,1819. He 
was educated at Cork and at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, graduating in 1839, and being chosen a fellow 
of the college in 1841. He had studied theology as 
well as mathematics and was ordained in 1844, but 
retained his fellowship until 1866, when he was 
made regius professor of theology in Dublin Uni- 
versity. His mathematical works on Conic Sec- 
tions, The Hiyher Plune Curves, Geometry of Three Di- 
mensions, and Modern Higher Algebra, have been 
translated into several languages and have obtained 
for him the doctor’s degree from both Oxford and 
Cambridge, as well as other marks of honor from 
scientific societies, 


Association at its meeting iu Dublin. His religious 
works consist of three series of Colleye Sermons 
1861, 1873, 1881), and an Introduction to the New 
Testament (1885). 
SALT. This highly useful mineral substance is 
the chloride of sodium, being com- 
Paper pounded of 60 parts by weight of chlo- 
(p. 239 Am. Tine and 40 ofsodium, “It is exceedingly 
Rep.). abundant in the waters of the ocean, 
which contain in every 1000 parts 33.8 
parts of saline substances, of which 26.8 parts are 
common salt. The ocean is estimated to contain in 
all 3,000,000 cubic miles of this substance, which has 
presaae been washed from rock deposits during the 
ong geological ayes, its easy solubility facilitating 
this process. In its solid state it forms colorless, 
transparent, anhydrous crystals of the isometric 
tystem and with very perfect cubical cleavage, 
which generally displays itself in the great masses 
of rock salt, It occurs in the rocks most ae ors | 
in the condition of brine, though great deposits o 
rock salt are known, some of which have been mined 
for many centuries, The origin of rock salt is not 
very well understood, Some beds have becn pro- 


In 1878 he presided in the 
mathematical and physical section of the British 
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duced by the gs fh of bodies of salt water cut 
off from the ocean, but in cases where the salt fornis 
a perpendicular vein its origin cannot so easily be 
accounted for, As beds occur, however, in carly 
geological strata this eflect may have been due to 
rock-tilting forces. Lakes of brine yet exist in 
many regions of the earth, some of them doubtless 
due to cut-off bodies of sea water, others to salt 
springs, or the flow of underground water over de- 

its of rock salt, as in the case of the Great Salt 

ke. Some of these lakes surpass the ocean in 
their percentage of salt, probably through the eflect 
of evaporation. 

The countries of Europe, with the exception of 
Norway, Denmark, and Holland, are supplied with 
salt from domestic sources, some of it being obtained 
from evaporation of sea water, while more generally 
the supply comes from salt springs and the mining 
of beds of rock salt. Of the latter the mine of Wie- 
liczha, near Cracow, Austria, is the most notable in- 
stance. This mine is two miles long and one broad, 
and 1000 feet deep. Elsewhere in the Eastern Hem- 
isphere, as in Russia, India, and China, salt exists 
in ‘great abundance, the salt mines of the latter 
country being of pees depth and very great number, 
Afriva also is well supplied with salt, and the same 
is the case with South America, in which country 
the salt of Patagonia is largely exported to the re- 
mainder of the continent, it being of unusual purity 
and requiring no preparation for use. Asa rule sait 
is vitiated by more or less impurity, sulphate of 
lime, oxide of iron, clay, and several other substan- 
ces reducing the purity of rock salt, which needs 
considerable preparation to fit it for table use, 

Salt abounds in the United Statcs, ordinarily as 
brine, though several deposits of rock salt are known, 
Originally the supply of the colonies was obtained 
by evaporating the waters of the ocean, let in to 
shallow ev along the coast and exposed to solar 
heat. hat is now used is principally obtained 
from the waters of saline springs and wells, evapo- 
rated by solar heat or by boiling. The earliest 
worked and ove of the most important of the brine 
deposits of the United States is that of the Onon- 
daga district of Central New York, extending for a 
considerable area around the city of Syracuse, The 
whole middle portion of the State, indeed, scems 
underlaid by salt in some form, the wells being un- 
usually rich both in the quality and quantity of 
their brine. This district has yielded salt from an 
pve 4 period in the history of the country, and is 
worked to-day on an extensive scale, the salt water 
being pumpcd from numerous wells, and run into 
large vats or shallow reservoirs, where it is exposed 
to the evaporating action of the solar rays, There 
are more than 40,000 of these vats in use, besides 
several hundred factories in which the salt is ob- 
tained from the brine hy boiling. The finest grades 
of New York salt are considered equal to the eandon 
Ashton salt, of the mines of Cheshire, England. In 
several places beds of rock salt have been discovered 
during the boring of artesian wells, One of these, 
found in 1887 near Ithaca, at a depth of 2600 feet, is 
250 feet thick. Such beds may be the origin of the 
brine elsewhere found. The salines of New York 
belong to the State, which at one time charged a 
| considerable royalty for their use, At present the 
royalty is one cent per bushel, which no more than 

mys the expense of pumping, which is done by the 
‘State. The maximum | tygedr of the Onondaga 

wells was in 1862 9,053,874 bushels. It has since 

| fallen off through the effect of severe competition 

from other States. The product in 1887 was 

5,695,797 bushels. In the Warsaw district there 
were also produced in that year 6,072,000 bushels. 

The salt deposits of the United States extend 

| Widely through the geological strata. Those of New 


| York are in the Upper Silurian; most of those from 
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Pennsylvania to the Mississippi in the Lower Coal 
measures, while in Louisiana beds of rock salt occur 
in the Tertiary. The salt district of Pennsylvania 
is found along the Allegheny and other rivers of the 
western part of the State. The yield of those wells 
was over 1,000,000 gallons in 1860, but has declined 
since. West Virginia has important deposits in the 
valley of the Great Kanawha, which in 1870 yielded 
1.633.730 bushels, though the yield here too has 
fallen off. In 1887 it was estimated at 1,125,000 
bushels. In Southwest Virginia beds of rock salt 
occur, and there are brine wells of no great import- 
ance in this State and North Carolina. Ohio pos- 
sesses some important wells, which in 1887 yielded 
1,125,000 bushels. But the most important of our 
salt-yielding States is Michigan, whose salines are 
of remarkable richness, The wells of this State lie 
in the vicinity of Saginaw Bay. They seem inex- 
haustible in supply, and have been opened in con- 
siderable numbers, many of them being sunk to a 
depth of more than 1000 feet below the surface level 
of Lake Michigan, and some to 1900 feet. The 
Michigan wells yielded in 1870 3,106,760 bushels, 
in 1880 12,425,885 bushels, and in 1887 19,721,545 | 
bushels. This very rapid development is due to} 
the great strength of their brine, which is twice | 
that of the New York wells, and more than twice | 
that of the other States mentioned. The cheapness | 
of fuel is also an important item. It is to this 
unequal competition with Michigan, and with the 

ually rich brines of Goderich, Canada, that the 
falling off in the produce of New York, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, and other States is due. 

Saline springs and salt wells are common in the 
valley of the Mississippi, being found in Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee. West of the 
river they occur in Missouri, Arkansas, Nebraska, 
and Kansas, the latter State having valuable saline 
springs, rich in salt, in the valley of Solomon River. 
In Louisiana salt is also abundant. In the north- 
western part of the State are the ‘‘licks,’’ so named 
from the habit of forest animals to resort there to 
lick the salt. They consist of springs of weak brine. 
Near the Gulf border of the State, on an island in 
a sea marsh near New Iberia, named Petite Anse or 
Avery’s Island, is an immense deposit of rock salt 
of unusual purity. This salt is mined by the aid of 
a shaft sunk to the depth of 190 feet, and passing 
through 165 feet of solid salt. From the shaft 
chambers extend in various directions, they being 
35 to 40 feet wide, and 65 feet high. Above them 
is a roof of rock salt 55 to 60 feet thick which is 
supported by columns of salt 42 feet square, The 
area of the mass is 144 acres, and its usstiiy of salt | 
is estimated at 28,600,000 net tons. The production 
has increased from 25,550 tons in 1882 to 47,750 tons, 
valued on the spot at $118,735, in 1887. 

Through Kansas, Western Arkansas, Indian Ter- 
ritory, Northwest Texas, New Mexico, and Utah, 
extends a vast plain of Cretaceous age, in nearly 
every part of which salt lakes and incrustations 
appear along with vast masses of eyyeum. Of these 

much the most extensive and famous is Great 

Salt Lake, about 75 miles long and 30 wide, its 
waters containing 20.2 per cent. of common salt and 
2 per cent. of other salts. Northward from this 
region, in the Rocky Mountain district, salt springs 
occur, and aso thael aer salt of great extent and 
ports are repo! in the Yellowstone Valley. In 
southern part of Utah large deposits of rock salt 
are said to exist, their supply practically unlimited. 
Nevada is credited with deposits of extraordinary 
extent. On Virgin River, in the southeast part of 
the State, there is a bed of rock salt resting on 
granite which is said to extend asa bluff for more 
than 25 miles along the river, being in some places 
several hundred feet high. More than 60 per cent. 
of the entire cliff is rook salt of a purity of 90 per | 
Vou. IV—2B 


|The Utah Central, an 
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cent. This remarkable outcrop is of a pale green 
color and ice-like transparency. Further up the 
river, on its west side, is a less extensive salt hill of 
a dazzling white color. ‘lhese beds are not yet 
worked, the salt needed being obtained from saline 
springs and from an extensive saline marsh which 
deposits an incrustation of impure salt as fast as it 
is removed, several crops being obtained in a year. 
This is used in metallurgical processes. In Eastern 
Arizona is a shallow salt lake whose salt is precipi- 
tated by evaporation at one season, while salt water 
accumulates again at another season. The inhabi- 
tants bring their wagons here and help themselves 
freely. California ‘has. saline springs and salt 
marshes nearly as extensive as those of Nevada, 
but obtains its principal supply from the evaporation 
of sea-water in lagoons along the coast. The lagoons 
of the Bay of San Francisco yield not less than 
25,000 tonsannually. There is a very large demand 
for salt in this State as an aid in the reduction of 
silver ores and similar operations, which consume 
about 30,000 tons annually. The remaining Stater 
and Territories of the Pacific slope have abundant 
salt within their borders for local purposes, The 
United States indeed has an inexhaustible quantity 
of this important and necessary mineral, while the 
coast region affords many facilities for the obtaining 
of abundant supplies by the evaporation of sea 
water, The total product of salt in this country m 
1880 was 29,805,298 bushels. Of this the great bulk 
came from four States, Michigan yielding 12,000,425 ; 
New York, 8,742,203; Ohio, 2,650,301; and West 
Virginia, 2,679,438 bushels. The total product for 


1/1887 was 39,159,810 bushels, of which Michigan 


Perera 19,721,545, New York 11,767,845, Ohio 
,815,000, Louisiana 1,705,465, Utah 1,625,000, and 
West Virginia 1,125,000. (Cc. M.) 

SALT LAKE CITY, the capital of Utah Terri- 
tory, and capital of Salt Lake co., is at the base of 
the Wahsatch Mountains, 11 miles from Great Salt 
Lake. The area of the city et fe is about 12 
square miles, but the corporate limits include about 
50 square miles. Through it runs the Jordan River, 
and besides the water derived from City Creek 
Canyon and other streams for household purposes, a 
canal 25 miles long brings water from the upper 
oer of the river for irrigation. The streets are 137 
eet wide and the blocks 40 rods square. There are 
13 miles of main water pipes, and about 12 miles of 
gasmains, The city is lighted by both gas and elec- 
tric light. Places have been resérved for four or 
five large parks, but they have not yet been improved. 
the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroads connect the city with the Union Pacific 
and the Central Pacific Railroad at Ogden. The 
Utah and Northern Railroad runs into Idaho and 
Montana. The other railroads are the Utah and 
Nevada, the Salt Lake and Western, the Bingham 
Canyon (narrow gauge), the Wahsatch and Jordan 
Val “y Street cars run to all parts of the city. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company gives com- 
munication with all the world, and the Deseret Com- 
a with the territorial towns. 

e city government is vested in a council, com- 
posed of the mayor, five aldermen, one for each of 
the wards, and nine councillors, elected triennially. 
Great Salt Lake City was incorporated by the As- 
sembly of the provisional State of Deseret, Jan. 19, 
1851, and this Act was adopted by the legislature 
of Utah Territory in October of that ponte Its 
bounds were enlarged in 1867 to include the district 
west of the Jordan, but in 1872 they were diminished 
on the southern side. In 1868 the name was short- 
ened to Salt Lake City. It has been the seat of the 
territorial government since 1856, and has always 
been the most important city in the Territory com- 
mercially. It was settled ty the Mormons under 
Brigham Young in July, 1847, after they had been 
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driven from Nauvoo, and was originally governed alive. Salvini received the honor of knighthood 


by an ecclesiastical council, The 
is still great, and the city is divided into 21 eccle- 
siastical wards. The finest public buildings are re- 
ligious, including the Mormon temple, the taberna- 
cle, a peculiar huge oval-shaped structure, ac- 


commodating over 7000 persons, and containing an} Re 


organ, second in size only to that of Boston, 

"Phere are also fine churches of yarious denomina- 
tions, including St. Mark’s Cathedral. The build- 
ing of Deseret University was finished in 1887, and 
there are other educational structures, St. Mary’s 
Hospital is a handsome building. There are man 

laces of public amusement, the chief being Salt 
Lake Theatre and the Walker Opera House. The 
Deseret Museum and Salt Lake Mining Institute 
show the vast mineral resources of the Territory. 
Manufacturing has only recently been commenced 
in Salt Lake City. 

The Mormons have been industrious and their 
patient labor has effected a wonderful change in the 
naturat condition of the city and vicinity. The ex- 
clusive policy which they pursued for many years 
has ceased, and the adherents of other religions are 
increasing in number, Evidences of the difference 
in religious belief abound on every side, The news- 

apers are ranged as Mormon and anti-Mormon, 
There are four daily papers which issue also weekly 
and semi-weekly editions, and there are two Swedish 
weekly papers. Some religious periodicals are also 
issued. 

SALVINI, To»maso, Italian tragedian, was 
born at Milan, Jan. 1, 1830. He was educated 
ehiefly by his father, who was professor of literature 
at Leghorn. His youthful predilection for the stage 
received encouragement, and he was trained for a 
time by the celebrated tragedian, Gustave Modena 
(1803-1861). Both his parents died when he was 15 
years old, and in consequence he gave up theatrical 
study for two years. Then he entered the Royal 
Company at Naples, but left it to fight for Italian 
independence. He was afterwards engaged in the 
troupe of Domenico, with whom he spent six years. 
Then he retired for a P ge from the stage to give 
himself to serious study of the dramatic classics. 
His principal characters in Italian tragedy have 
been Egisto in Alfieri’s Merope, Paolo in Francesca 
di Rimini; in French, especially Orosmane in Vol- 
taire’s Zaire ; and in Italian versions of Shakespeare, 
Romeo, Hamlet, and Othello. In 1865 on the 600th 
anniversary of Dante’s birth the four greatest actors 
of Italy were invited by the city of Florence to perform 
in Silvio Pellico’s tragedy, Francesca di Rinini. 
The parts assigned were, to Madame Ristori, Fran- 
cesca; to Salvini, Paolo; to Rossi, Lancelotto ; to 
Majeroni, Guido, Rossi feared, however, that he 
would not be able at short notice to do justice to the 
part of Lancelotto, and Salvini, his senior, cour- 
teously assumed that part, and gave to Rossi the 
more important role of Paolo, in which he. was 
already famous. The result was that Salvini played 
Lancelotto with such astonishing force as to attract 
marked attention to himself. The grateful city of 
Florence presented him with a statuette of Dante. 
Salvini visited the United States in 1874, and again 
in 1881. His personation of Othello especially was 
received with great enthusiasm. He played it at 
times in connection with Edwin Booth’s rendering 
of Iago in English, and both actors shared the 
triumph of impressing an audience under such un- 
usual difficulties. Salvini’s last appearance in Eng- 
land was in 1884, The elements of his success may 
be summed up in his splendid physique, noble bear- 
ing perfect clocution, dramatic power, and vehement 
— When in 1868 he performed in Madrid in 

Morte Civile, the audience carried away with the 
intense realism of the death enacted before them 
rushed upon the stage to see if the actor were yet 
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Victor Emmanuel. : 
1A AND SAMARITANS. Samaria was 
Bee Vol the capital of the Northern kingdom of 
XXI p43 Israel, but Prof. W. Robertson Smith’s 
55 Am, Statement that ‘* while it stood, Samaria 
and not Jerusalem was the centre of 
Hebrew life”? needs modification. The 
Northern kingdom was larger than the Southern in 
territory and population, but its political importance 
and its position as to wealth and civilization varied 
at different periods. With the accession of Jehu, it 
became tributary to Assyria, while, so far as appears, 
Judah maintained her independence for some gen- 
erations longer. Place as high an estimate as we 
may upon such kings of Israel as Omri, Ahab, and 
Jeroboam II., they do not make more of a figure 
than Asa, Jehoshaphat, Jeboash, and Uzziah. Ac- 
cording to the Biblical accounts (and there are no 
accounts at all to the contrary), Jerusalem steadily 
maintained from the days of David a magnificence 
to which her vorthern rival never attained. The 
Northern kingdom had, indeed, distinguished proph- 
ets, but so had the Southern, and the Northern 
rophets paid a respect to the kings of the line of 
vid such as we have no account of their own soy- 
ereigns receiving from the Southern prophets, e. g., 

2 Kings iii. 14, Hos. iii. 5, cf Am. ix. 11. 
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various — in the history, and notably in the 
reigns of Jeroboam I., Baasha, Jeroboam IL, and 


Hoshea, we have intimations that citizens in the 
Northern kingdom regarded Jerusalem as the re- 
ligious centre of the worship of Jehovah, while 
there is no intimation that Samaria was ever so re- 
garded even by her own citizens. 

It is doubtless true that among the peopleand the 
religious sect that, in later times, were called Sa- 
MARITANS, there was a stronger admixture of the 
blood and of the traditions of the ancient Northern 
kingdom than such Jewish writers as Josephus are 
willing to admit; but this fact contradicts instead of 
sustaining certain conclusions drawn from it by 
Prof. Smith in the article in the ENCYCLOPADIA 
Britannica. That article teaches that the priestly 
law in the Pentateuch ‘was first published by Ezra 
as the law of the rebuilt temple of Zion ;” that the 
completion of the Pentateuch was later than this; 
that the Samaritans, hitherto knowing nothing of 
the Pentateuchal institutions, and at this time being 
at bilter feud with the Jews, yet ‘*derived their 
Pentateuch from the Jews afler Ezra’s reforms, i. ¢., 
after 444 B. C.;’? and yet that in 432 B. c. this 
‘foundation of a community of the Law in the Sa- 
maritan country, among the mixed population whom 
the Judean leaders did not yenture to receive into 
fellowship,” ‘‘a community bitterly hostile to the 
Jews, and yet constituted in obedience to Ezra’s 
Pentateuch,’? was an accomplished fact, The au- 
thor is conscious that this “‘ must appear a very re- 
markable exploit ;” that among these people who 
did not accept the historical and prophetic books, 
and who, therefore, could not, like the Jews, be 
reasoned with by arguments drawn from those 
books, “the acceptance of the Pentateuch implied 
a tremendous breach of continuity ;’’ especially 
since, sudden though it was, yet “having got the 
Pentateuch, they followed it with a fidelity as loyal 
and exact as the Jews themselves, save in the one 
matter of the — of the sanctuary.”’ He is cor- 
rect in this. On the basis adopted by him, the ex- 
ploit is so remarkable as to be impossible ; the breach 
of continuity is too tremendous to be credible. We 
bere look for some more satisfactory account of the 
matter. ; 

The statement that the breach between the Jews 
and the Samaritans was made absolute by ** the ex- 
mee from Jerusalem in 432 B, c. of a man of 

igh priestly family who had married a daughter 
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of Sanballat’’ is correct, save in two particulars: 
the date should be in or afier 432 B. C., and this 
daughter of Sanballat may have been of a younger 
generation ; there is just the same reason for de- 
scribing her as a woman of the Sanballat family that 
there is for calling her husband a man of high 
priestly family. The statement that probably “ this 

riest is the Manasseh of Josephus, who carried the 

entateuch to Shechem, and for whom the temple of 
Gerizim was built”’ is correct, save that the alleged 
fact that Manasseh took the Pentateuch to Shechem 
is not drawn from the Bible or from Josephus, but 
is made to measure, to fill an otherwise vacant place 
in the theory. But it does not follow that Josephus 
testifies falsely when he says that the Manasseh in 
question was the brother of Jaddua the high priest, 
and that the Gerizim temple was built in the time 
of Alexander the Great, though it must be admitted 
that the Sanballat whom Josephus makes to have 
_been associated with Manasseh in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great cannot have been the Sanballat of 
Nehemiah. - 

It is not unlikely that the head of the Sanballat 
family may have had successors of the same name. 
The expulsion of the priest who married into that 
family occurred, according to Neh. xiii. 28, after 
432 B. c. and before the death of Nehemiah, The 
date of Nehemiah’s death is unknown, but as the 
accounts make the impression that he was a very 
young man in 445 B. C., he would not be extraordi- 
narily long-lived if he lived long enough to witness 
the marriage of a youth who was still living, in a 
vigorons old age, when Alexander captured Tyre, 
B. C. 332. 

This correction of the data of the article in the 
Brirannica, while fatal to the general theory with 
which that article is connected, x yet help out 
that part of the theory directly used in the article, 
for it allows a century instead of a decade for the 
differentiation of the Samaritan religion. Buteven 
with this extension of time, the eager acceptance of 
the Pentateuch by the Samaritans cannot fairly be 
explained, if the Pentateuch is of post-exilic Jewish 


origin. 

Phe Samaritan traditions are, of course, to the 
effect that the Pentateuch came down to them 
from ancient times, and while there is here a lack 
of proof, there is nothing unreasonable or contrary 
to any known fact in the supposition that the tradi- 
tion is to this extent true. That ‘‘ the Samaritan 
character is an independent development of the old 
Hebrew writing” is a fact, but that indicates noth- 
ing as to ‘“‘the time when they first got the Penta- 
teuch ;”? at most, it only points to the time when 
they and the Jews began to use different alphabets 
in writing the Pentateuch, 

As to the text of the Samaritan version, the as- 
sertion that ‘‘ the Samaritans had no opportunity of 
revising their text by Judean copies” 1s, of course, 
gratuitous, though not rey rage for any point now 
under consideration. ‘That from the first their 
text ran a separate course’’ is probable, and shows 
that this text has some independent value as a 
source of text criticism ; but the assertion that ‘Sin 
Judea also there were important variations between 
MSS. down to the time of the Septuagint and even 
later” stands on a different footing. See Seprua- 
GINT. In fine, there is much in the relations be- 
tween the Jewish text, the Samaritan text, and the 
Septuagint, which needs no other explanation than 
the fo! ng statement of fact excerpted from the 
article in the BrirANNIcA: ‘‘Samaritans as well 
as Jews were carried to Egypt by Ptolemy Lagi; 
the rivalry of the two sects was continued in Alex- 
andria (Jos. Ant. XII. i. 1), and Hellenized Samar- 
itans wrote histories and a in Greek with 
exactly the same patriotic me ity which charac- 
terizes Jewish Hellenisin.” (w. J. B.) 
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SAMSON. As regards the name of this judge of 
See Vol. - Israel, the statement in the Brrrannica 
XXI. p. 252 that the Masoretic pronunciation Shim- 
(p. 264 Am. shon is more modern than that followed 
Rep.). by the Septuagint, whence comes our 

** Samson,” is not a well-settled fact, but 
only a conjecture. 

s regards his history, attention to the compara- 
tive syntax of the closing verses of Jud. xv. and 
xvi. will throw light on these accounts. Jud. xv. 
20 begins with Waw consecutive, and may easily 
be understood to mean that Samson judged Israel 
twenty years, beginning with the battle at Lehi, 
and as the sequel to that battle. The concluding 
statement of Jud. xvi. 31, on the other hand, is a 
circumstantial clause, retrospective in its effect: 
‘““he having judged Israel twenty years.”? With 
this agrees everything in the narratives concerning 
Samson. In chaps. xiv., xv. we have stories in re- 
gard to his wild youth, and in xvi. two stories in 
regard to the latter months of his life, while the 
twenty years during which he was judge of Israel 
come between the two, 

That the twenty years were with him years of 
more serious purpose than those concerning which 
details are given, that in them he actually accom- 
plished the deliverance for Israel which it had been 

romised he should accomplish, may fairly be in- 

erred from a certain characteristic difference be- 
tween the two parts of thenarrative. In his youth, 
before he was judge, in the part of his career coy- 
ered by. xiv.-xv., the Philistines are represented as 
lords of Israel, coming up into the country at their 
pleasure ; in his last months the narrative in xvi. 
represents them as keeping on their own side of the 
frontier, and making no attempts on Samson except 
as they can catch him across the border. The dif- 
ference between the two situations is wide, and is 
doubtless to be regarded as due to the ability of 
Samson the judge. It was after these years of good 
service that he allowed himself to relapse into fol- 
lies like those of his youth, 

With this view of the case there is no reason for 
counting Jud. xv. 20, and xvi. 31, last cl., as mere 
“editorial notes which belong to the chronological 
scheme of the book of Judges ;” it is at least equally 
appropriate to regard them as part of the narra- 
tive itself. ‘There is no contradiction between these 
verses which call him judge and the rest of the nar- 
rative. The representing of him ‘as a popular 
hero of vast strength and sarcastic humor’ is not 
inconsistent with his being also judge and “‘ the de- 
liverer of Israel.”” No one who calls to mind how 
mixed are the motives from which men usually act 
has a right to say that the narrative represents Sam- 
son as “inspired by no serious religious or patriotic 
purpose,’ and acting ‘‘ only from personal motives 
of revenge ;”’ if he was like other men, he is likely 
to have been under the influence of both sets of mo- 
tives. Doubtless, however, the serious aspects of 
his character are less fully brought out than they 
would have been had the narrator given us fuller 
accounts of what he did as judge. 

The most common traditional opinions make Sam- 
son a contemporary of Eli. The author of the ar- 
ticle in the BrirANNICA isinaceord with this when 
he says that the narrator ‘‘ conceives of his life as 
a sort of prelude to the work of Saul (xiii. 5).”? But 
this author rightly notices also that the affiliations 
of the narrative are decidedly with the times of 
Gideon, and that is equivalent to saying they are 
not with the times of Eli, We have seen that Sam- 
son is represented to have accomplished the deliver- 
ance promised through him, and this can hardly be 
reconciled with the idea of his living in the times of 
Eli. As he is said to have been judge of Israel, it 
is a somewhat violent device to limit his judgeship to 
some narrow locality, as those who defend the tra- 
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ditional view are obliged to do. On the whole it is 
more in accord with the evidence to regard the Phil- 
istine oppression, with which he was concerned, as 
that mentioned in Jud. x.-7, distinguishing it, on 
the ene hand, from the earlier oppression of Jud. 
iii, 31 and x. 11, and, on the other, from the later 
oppressions of the times of Eli and Saul. See Is- 
RAEL and SAMUEL. On this view the exploits of 
Samson, recorded in Jud. xiv.-xv., occurred while 
Jair the Gileadite was judge, a generation later 
than Gideon, and Samson’s administration was 
followed by the cighteen years of oppression by the 
Ammonites. . 
As to the conjecture “ that originally his Nazi- 
rite vow was cunceived simply as a vow of re- 
venge,” it should be noticed that the Nazirite 
obligation, in Samson’s case, is not said to have 
been of the nature of a vow taken by him, but of 
the nature of a command laid upon him, On the 
difference between the Nazirite for life and the 
Nazirite by vow, see Vows and OaTus. 
(w. J. B.) 
SAMUEL. Doubtless the genealogies in 1 
Chronicles make this eniinent judge of 
See Vol. Israel a Levite, not, as the vrs 
‘ NICA states, ‘‘ because a post-exile fam- 
fe a Am. ily of singers traced their stock from 
him,”’ though that may have been the 
case, but simply because he was a Leyite. The 
statement that in 1 Samuel ‘the story certainly 
implies that it was not by birth but only by his 
mother’s vow that he was dedicated to the service 
of the sanctuary’ needs modification. It may have 
been both by birth and by his mother’s vow ; the 
latter does not exclude the former, but rather pre- 
sup it. His mother would not have made 
the vow unless she knew that he was*by birth eligi- 
ble to the service. On the supposition that only 
Levites were then eligible, the fact of her making 
the vow shows that the family was Levitical. That 
such was the case is borne out by all the evidence 


there is. There is nothing in the recorded history 
to prove that ‘‘at that y date the priesthood was 
by no means confined to the Levites,” but much to 


prove the contrary. of 

The English Palestinian eeeey maps are doubt- 
less correct in locating Arimathaea, that is the 
Ramathaim-Zophim of 1 Sam. i. 1, in the Ephra- 
thite country, near Bethlehem-Judah. ‘The author 
of the article on Samven in the ENcycLopapia 
Brrrannica is also correct in assuming that the 
Ramah of Samuel is the same with Ramathaim. It 
fyllows that the district of Zuph (the Zophim of the 
name Ramathaim-Zophim) was not of “the tribe of 
Ephraim,”’ but of Judah, south of Benjamin, where 
it is correctly located, 1 Sam, ix. 5; x. 2, the loca- 
tion of the grave of Rachel being stated here as in 
Gen. xxxv. 19, 20, not ‘‘on the frontier between 
Ephraim and Benjamin,’’ but south of Benjamin, 
near Bethlehem-Ephratah. The altering of the 
Hebrew text of 1 Sam. i, 1, either by dropping the 
word Ephrathite, or by changing it to Ephraimite, 
is needless and against the facts, There is no con- 
tradiction in saying that Elkanah was at once a Le- 
vite, an Ephrathite, and of the mountain country of 
Ephraim ; and the account says that he was all three. 

n regard to the work of Samuel as judge and 
prophet, see the following article and also IsRAEL 
and Propnets in this Encyclopedia. 

SAMUEL, Books or. The statement made in 
the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA that these books 
have been ‘freely handled by copyists down to a 
comparatively late date, as the variations between 
the Hebrew textand the Septuagint show,’’ ought 
not to. be accepted without verification, and it is a 
statement which it would be difficult really to verify. 
See SEPTUAGINT. 


That the two books of Samuel anciently were | 
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and still are, for certain purposes, counted as 
one book, and that the same Hap true of the two 
books of Kings, is indisputable ; that for other pur- 
poses they are now counted as two books each, and 
have been so counted as far back as we can find in- 
formation on the subject, is equally indisputable, 
though this fact is often ignored, There is no 
ground for arguing as if at some time the books of 
Samuel have been “divided from” those of Kings, 
or 1 Samuel divided from 2 Samuel. 

That the books of Kings, though they continue the 
history. from about the point where the books of 
Samuel leave it, are yet written from a different 
point of view, and constitute an entirely separate 
piece of composition, has been briefly shown in the 
article on K1nG@s, The literary affiliation that exists 
between the earlier chapters of 1 Kings and chap- 
ters ix.-xx. of 2 Samuel does not disprove this, 
for it may be accounted for by the fact that the 
author of Kings used materials from thé same 
sources whence came these chapters of Samuel. 

The books of Judges, Ruth, and Samuel, as they 
stand in the versions (in regard to the place of Ruth, 
see article ou RuTH), form a continuous and unique 
work, whose analysis, within certain limits, is 
marked on the face of its contents. First come 
certain prefatory statements, ofa rather miscella- 
neous character, Jud. i.-ii. 5. Second, we have a 
compacted history, Jud. ii. 6-xiii. 1, which begins 
by repeating several of the last verses of Joshua, 
then states the generic goon of the history of the 
times of the judges, and then narrates the events up 
to the last year of Eli, the account which is begun 
in Jud, xiii. 1, being directly continued in1 Sam, iv. 
1b. seg. (For the chronology, see IsrAEL.) This 
section has full chronological data, Third, we have 
five stories, constructed on a common model, each 
complete in itself, and differing in literary character 
from the narratives of public history that precede 
and follow: the story of Samson, Jud. xiii. 2-xvi., 
the story of the capture of Laish by the Danites, 
xvii.-xviii., the story of the civil war with Benja- 
min, xix.-xxi., the story of Ruth, and the story of 
the birth and training of Samuel, 1 Sam. i.-iv. la. 
The five follow one another with no comment or in- 
terval. There is a sixth story of the same sort, the 
story of Saul and the asses, 1 Sam. ix.-x. 16. Each 
of the six begins with a certain formula, introduc- 
ing the characters of the story, and this formula oc- 
curs nowhere else in this part of the Bible. Each 
of the six stories is complete in itself. Any one of 
them, or any number of them, or all of them might 
be removed without acta | any gap in the main 
narrative. This has actually been done with the 
story of Ruth, and might equally well be done with 
the others. The incidents recorded in the stories 
are omitted in the connected narratives that pre- 
cede and follow. The stories themselves have 
chronological numbers only occasionally. The first 
three are grouped with the others at the cost of be- 
ing removed: from their proper chronological con- 
nection, Fourth, beginning with 1 Sam, iv. 1b, 
and omitting the story, ix.-x. 16, we have a series 
of narratives of the eR history from the fortieth 
year of Eli (Jud, xiii. 1; 1 Sam. iv, 18), through the 
reign of David. For the reign of David these nar- 
ratives are dated, 2 Sam. v. 3 ii, 10-11 ; xiii, 23, 
38; xiv. 28; xv. 7; for the earlier period, the dates 
are incomplete, 1 Sam. vii. 2; xiii. 15; xxvii. 7. 
The narratives are arranged mainly in the order 
in which the events occurred, but, according to 1 
Chron. xiii. 5, the events narrated in 2 Sam. vi.-vii. 
belong after those narrated in viii. and x.-xii., and 
although this testimony has commonly been ignored 
by scholars of all schools, we may yet, by accepting 
it, find a continuity in the history of David such as 
will otherwise be sought in vain, Further, viii. is 
a sequel to y., summarizing the events of ‘David's 
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; up to the completion of his conquests, and x. 
-xii, is a different sequel to v., detailing certain 
specific events. And fifth, we have the six appen- 
dices found in 2 Sam. xxi.—xxiv. 

As to the order in which these parts were written, 
it is natural to coal teed that the prefatory sections 
in Jud. i., ii. 5, and the appendices, 2 Sam. xxi.— 
xxiv., were added after the rest of the book had 
been put together, though some parts of them may 
have been actually written earlier, There is no 

und for the statement that ‘*the appendix, 2 
1m, xXxi.-xxiv., must have been added after the 
books of Kings had been separated from the context 
to which 5 ae i., ii. originally belonged,” ‘for 
there is no proof that these books ever existed 
otherwise than separate, and consequently no proof 
that any separation was ever made. A perfectly 
natural account of the phenomena is that the ap- 
pendices were added when the earlier historical 
series was collected, and that later, the compiler of 
Kings, when he entered upon his work, used an 
early narrative similar to those used by the compiler 
of Samuel. ‘Two of the appendices, namely, 2 Sam. 
xxii. and xxiii. 1-7, are explicitly attributed to 
David, in the context, and there is no reason for 
minimizing this testimony into a mere expression 
of a late opinion on the subject. 

It is probable that the varratives of David’s reign 
and the continuous history in Jud. ii. 6-xiii. 1 
with perhaps the continuation of that history in 1 
Sam. iv. 1b-vii., the sections where the chronologi- 
cal data are full, were written later than the stories. 
and later than the narratives of the times of Samuel 
and Saul, where such data are lacking. 

The account of the books of Samuel in the ENcy- 
CLOPZDIA BRITANNICA is largely made up of an 
attempt to discredit thuse sections of the books 
which cite from the Pentateuch, or allude to it; it 
represents these to be the work of a later narrator 
or redactor, and to be inconsistent with what are 
assumed to be the older and more trustworthy parts 
of the books. Largely, though not entirely, these 
alleged later sections correspond with the parts of 
the book that seem to be latest, by the analysis just 

ven. But there is nothing to indicate that these 

ter parts are very much later than the other parts, 
and there are no contradictions between them, 

That ‘* these two books, together with Judges, are 
made up of a serivs of extracts and abstracts from 
various sources,” is partly true, as any one can see 
by reading the books with this question in mind. 

hat they ‘*have been worked over from time to 
time by successive editors” is a different proposi- 
tion, and one which, in the nature of things, is 
incapable of proof. Given the original documents 
and a single editor, and the phenomena are as well 
accounted for as by any hypothesis of additional 
editors. 

That ‘the main redaction of Judges and Kin 
has plainly been made under the influence of the 
ideas of the book of Deuteronomy,” and that ‘ the 
Deuteronomistic hand” is clearly recognizable in 
the books of Samuel is true, and it is therefore clear 
that Deuteronomy antedates all these books ; but we 
need not infer the late date of Judges and Samuel 
in order to account for these facts ; they are better 
accounted for by inferring the early date of Deu- 
teronomy. 

Since the song of Hannah, 1 Sam. ii. 1-10, and 
the prophecy, ii. 27-36, are incorporated into the 
story that occupies i.-iy. la, and not merely into the 
whole book of Samuel, the supposition that they are 
later insertions by some redactor of the book is less 
likely than that they are original materials, used by 
the writer of the story. 

On the view that the narratives of the times of 
Saul were written earlier than those of the times of 
David and of the earlier judges, the most natural 
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explanation of 1 Sam. xiii. 1, is not that ‘ one of the 
numbers has been left blank and the other has been 
falsely filled up by a mere error of the text,?? but 
that we have here an earlier use of the phrase “ in 
his reigning” than that which prevails in the later 
writings. ter, the phrase is restricted to the 
meaning ‘‘when he began to reign,’ but here, as 
the King James’ translators correctly held, it means 
that Saul was one year old in his new position as 
king, and that, at the beginning of his second year, 
he made the arrangements described in the next 
verse. The statement that “the similar note in 
2 Sam. ii. 10, seems also to have been filled up at 
random ; it contradicts and disturbs the context,” 
is not well considered. There is here no contradic- 
tion with the context, but simply a presentation of 
the fact that although it was seven and a half year¢ 
after Saul’s death before David became king of all 
Israel, only two years of that time were occupied by_ 
the reign of Ishbosheth. 

The assertion that “‘ chapter vii. with. . . . its ac- 
count of a victory at Ebenezer. . . . which deliv- 
ered Israel from the Philistines all the days of Samuel, 
is inconsistent with the position of the Philistine 

wer at the accession of Saul” is based on a care- 

ess idea, very commonly held, of the reign of Saul. 

This particular careless idea will be banished from 
the mind of any one who will take the trouble to ob- 
serve that, if this account is in any sense historical, 
1 Sam. xiii. 1,2, must be regarded as a paragraph 
by itself in the history, the event mentioned in it 
being separated by an interval of a good many years 
from the events narrated in the following verses, 
In proof of this, notice that the accounts certainly 
make the impression that Saul, at his accession, was 
so young as to be immature; this being the case, 
the crown prince, Jonathan, was a little child when 
the arrangements of xiii, 2, were made. Saul placed 
one-third of his guard in charge of his home and his 
young heir, and with the other two-thirds estab- 
ished a military camp near by; but when the 
events of verse 3 take place Jonathan has become a 
warrior grown, It follows that the first recorded 
trace of Vhilistine invasion in the times of Saul was 
not at the beginning of his reign, but many years 
afterward. That Samuel’s administration left the 
country with large resources, and free to concentrate 
them, appears from the numbers who gathered at 
Saul’s first call for troops, 1 Sam. xi. 8. 

The narrowness of the circuit of the four cities, 1 
Sam. vii. 16,17 (the circuit was not narrow if the 
Mizpah in it was the Mizpah east of Jordan), does 
not imply that Samuel’s position was correspond- 
ingly narrow ; it shows rather that his going from 
one city to another may have had some other object 
than that of bringing his court locally near to those 
who had business with it; the fact remains that he 
is said to have been judge of Israel, and not of any 
one region merely. 

The great instance of alleged inconsistency in the 
statements of the books of Samuel is that of their 
accounts of David and Goliath. In regard to this 
see article DAvip. The other alleged unhistorical 
elements in these books are no more difficult to deal 
with than those which have been thus considered. 

The article in the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 
dates the books of Judges and Samuel, in their pre- 
sent shape, as later than the reform of King Josiah. 
Probably a majority opinion of living scholars would 
assign them toa date two or three centuries earlier 
than this, but later than the division of the kingdom 
under Rehoboam. The Jewish traditions say that 
the prophet Samuel wrote these books, and Gad 
and Nathan completed them. If this be understood 
to mean that Samuel beaten ih wrote Judges and 
Ruth and the parts of Samuel that record events 

receding his death, it is subject to grave objections. 
ut if it be understood to mean that Samuel gave 
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the literary impulse that led to the production of 
the books, himself writing some of the stories and 
narratives ; and that all the parts were written and 
collected before the death of Nathan, and by these | 
three prophets, or under their influence, it is an) 
opinion that cannot be successfully overthrown by 
evidence. 

Decidedly in favor of this opinion is the res | 
of 1 Chronicles, both in its use of the books of Samuel, 
1 Chron. x.-xxi., and in its description of the 
sources of the history, xxix. 20. Note that for the 
history of David, Nathan is associated with Samuel 
and Gad, while for the history of Solomon, 2 Chron, 
ix. 29, he is associated with two later toe 
The likeness between parts of Samuel and the first 
chapter of Kings naturally connects itself with these 
two references to Nathan, 

The principal argument brought against this view 
is the alleged existence in these books of allusions to 
events later than the reign of Solomon, but if an 
one will carefully examine the instances adduced, 
he will find them insufficient. The very strongest 
group of these instances is made up of the places 
where Judah is mentioned as distinct from Israel; 
but there is not one of these places where it is neces- 
sary to understand that the reference is to the di- 
vided kingdom, after the death of Solomon, and in 
most of the places it would be unnatural to under- 
stand this. The most extreme instance is in 1 Sam. 
xxvii. 6: ‘*Ziklag pertaineth unto the kings of 
Judah unto this day,’? and this might apply to Da- 
vid and Solomon as well as to the later kings. They 
held Ziklag by a peculiar title, not in virtue of their 
being kings of all Israel but in virtue of their being 
kings of Judah. There are few instances or none 
where it would be necessary to resort to the hypothe- 
sis of a gloss in order to defend the view that these 
books were completed within the lifetime of Nathan, 
On the contrary, the absence of elements clearly 
later than Nathan’s time is sufficiently marked to 
be a reason of positive weight in favor of this theory 
of the early origin of this group of books. 

Many assertions to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the Biblical accounts certainly represent the times 
of Samuel, Gad, and Nathan to have been times of 
literary activity and times of historical research, 
that is to say times in which such a work as this 
might very naturally be produced ; 1 Sam. x. 25 3) 
xxi. 13; ii. 1-10; 2 Sam. xi. 14, 15; xxii.; xxiii. 1-7; 
1 Chron. xxvii, 24; xxiii. 27; 2 Chron. ii. 11, ete., 
and 2 Sam. xi. 20, 21; cf. Jud. ix. 53; 2 Sam. vii. 
6, 8-11 ; viii. 16, 17; 1 Sam. ii. 27, 28; iv. 8; xii. 
6-11, and many other passages. 

Literature. For general use, the best English Commen- 
tary on Samuel fs perhaps that in the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools series. That by Dr. R. Payne Smith, dean of Can- 
terbury, in the Pulpit Commentary, is one of the best works 
in that series. The two volumes by Dr. W. G. Blaikie, in 
the Expositor’s Bible (New York, 1888), are attracting at- 
tention. The work of Prof. August Kiostermann on 
Samuel and Kings, in Kurtzgefaxster Kommentar, edited by 
Strack and Zéckler (N&rdlingen, 1887), is admirable. The 
books of Samuel are treated in the inductive Bible studies 
in the Old Testament Student, Sept. and Oct, 1887, Certain 
topics in the books are handled in Dr. R. 8. Green’s Jona- 
than and Absalom (Phila. 1887). (w. J. B.) 


SAN ANTONIO, the county seat of Bexar co., 
Texas, is on the San Antonio River, 216 miles W. 
from Houston, on the Southern Pacific, and two 
other railroads. It has a county court-house, U. 8. 
government building, opera-house, 6 hotels, 5 
national banks, 6 other banks, 4 daily and 4 weekly 
newspapers, a large cathedral, 20 churches, and seve- 
ral schools. The city islighted with gas, and has a 
large park. Its property is valued at $16,300,000. 
It dates from 1673, and when a mission was founded 
on the opposite side of the river. The chapel after- 
wards became Fort Alamo, and was the scene of a 
massacre in the Texan war of independence, (See 


a a a 
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ALAMO.) The city retains some Lageepen ry features 
indicating its pete origin, but is x ~ ly assum- 
ing a modern American ap he present 
inhabitants are chiefly of American, German, and 
Spanish origin. Its population in 1880 was 20,550, 
but it has greatly increased. 

SANDERSON, Joun (1783-1844), author, was 
born at Carlisle, Pa., and studied law in Phila- 
delphia, but was chiefly engaged in teaching. He 
warmly defended the study of the ancient classics, 
Of the Lives of the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence (9 vols.) he wrote two volumes. rest 

ing prepared by his brother, J, M. Sanderson. A 
later edition, revised by Robert T. Conrad, was 
issued in 1865, and a centennial edition in 1876. 
Sanderson in 1835 was obliged to go Europe for his 
health, and wrote home some pleasant paper 
which were gathered as Sketches of Paris (1838). 
Similar sketches of England were contributed to the 
Knickerbocker Magazine. After his return he was 
ipsa of Greek and Latin in the Philadelphia 

igh School till his death, April 5, 1844. 

SANDUSKY, a city and county seat of Erie co., 
Ohio, is on the south shore of Sandusky Bay 5 miles 
from Lake Erie, and 56 miles W. of Cleveland. It 
is in 41° 27’ N. jat., and 82° 45’ W. long. It is the 
Lake terminus of the Baltimore and Ohio, the In- 
diana, Bloomington, and Western, and the Lake 
Erie and Western Railroads, and is on the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad. The har- 
bor is the best on Lake Erie, and admits to wharf 
the largest vessels used in lake commerce, In the 
season there are regular daily lines of steamers to 
Detroit and other lake ports. The average entries 
for the season, in recent years, have been coastwise, 
1800; foreign, 375; clearances, coastwise, 1825; 
foreign, 300 ; tonnage, 380,000. The site of the city 
rises gradually from the shore, giving a beautiful 
view of the bay. It is on a limestone bed, which 
furnishes good material for building. It has a court- 
house, custom-house, 3 national banks, 22 church 
a public library, a high school, and 5 other schoo 
buildings, 3 daily and 6 weekly newspapers, one of 
these being German, It hasseveral machine shops, 
car-works, manufactures of cutlery, hardware, 
wheels and wood-work. In the last it exceeds any 
other American city. It is the largest fresh-water 
fish market in the world, shipping 12,000 tons of 
fish annually. There is also large trade in lime, lime- 
stone, lumber, salt, coal, ice, grain, and fruits, 
About 1,200,000 gallons of native wine are shipped 
here annually. Erie county produces large crops 
of wheat, Indian corn, potatoes, and fruits. There 
are several noted summer resorts in the vicinity 
of Sandusky, such as Put-in-Bay, Lakeside, and 
Kelley’s Island, and the city itself is so used. The 
population in 1880 was 15,838. 

AN FRANCISCO, the chief city of California, 
is on the end of a peninsula between the 
See Vol. | Pacific Ocean and the Bay of San Fran- 
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cisco. It is the chief seaport of the Pa- 
ag Am. cific coast, having about 50 steamers 


running on lar lines to China, ee 
Honolulu, Australia, and South America, There 
are also numerous steamboats using the bay and its 
affluents. The public buildings comprise the city 
hall, commenced in 1871, and costing over $4,000,- 
000, the U. 8. Mint, custom-house and other gov- 
ernment buildings, the merchants’ exchange, stock 
exchange, which cost $900,000, house of correction, 
Masonic temple, and several theatres and opera 
houses, There are many stores and warehouses 
solidly built, and six or more stories in height. The 
industrial works comprise sugar refineries, woolen 
mills, flour mills, glass works, canneries, wire 
works, iron-ship works, and large establishments 
for making heavy machinery, There are also man- 
ufactories of clothing, shirts, shoes, and jewelry. 
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The city has an area of 42 square miles. The gas- 
works, which belong to private companies, are val- 
ued at $6,625,000, and have a capacity for 4,000,000 


cubic feet daily. The fire department comprises 15 | 


engines, 1 fire boat, 8 hose carts, 5 hook and ladder 
trucks, and 325 men. The city has, however, suf- 
fered aa from fire. The fire of May 4, 1851, 
when the buildings of the city were chietly of wood, 
caused a loss uf several millions of dollars. On Aug. 
21, 1886, there was a contlagration, the loss in which 
was estimated at $1,000,000. The street railroads 
have about 35 miles used by horse cars and an al- 
most equal amount on which cable cars are used. 
For education the city appropriates nearly $900,000 
annually, The total revenue is about $3,750,000, 
and the yearly expenditure $3,555,000. The city 
debt is $1,457,000, and the rate of taxation 1.57 per 
cent. 

The population in 1880 was 233,859, including 20,- 
C900 Chinese. It is now estimated to exceed 320,- 
000, and the Chinese number about 25,000. The 
latter have six large Joss houses and many smailer 
ones. Besides the large and enterprising journals 
and a in English, there are daily and 
weekly papers in French, Italian, German, Spanish, 
and Chinese. 

SANITARY COMMISSION, the UNITED STATEs, 
was created June 9, 1861, by an order of the secretary 
of war; its board, «appointed by that officer and the 
United States Medical Bureau, consisted of H. W. 
Bellows, D.D., Professors A. D Bache and Wolcott 
Gibbs, Drs. Jeffries Wyman, W. H. VanBuren, 8. 
G. Howe, and R. C. Wood, U.S. A., with two army 


officers, G. W. Cullum and A. E.Shiras. This or- | 


ganization had been preceded by several of local and 


unofficial character, called forth by the intense inte- | 


rest felt by the people of the loyal States in the welfare 


of those who had gone forth to represent them in the | 
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which was prevention rather than cure, were embar- 
rassing. The first volunteers were very young, more 
than half under twenty-four, and many mere boys. 
Their parents, sisters, and friends had a vague but 
strong feeling that they ought to be supplied with 
comforts in the way of food and clothing, beyond 
what the government provided ; and this, with min- 
istration to the sick and wounded, was popularl 

supposed, throughout the war, to be the main work 
of the Commission ; but its leaders held far wider 
views. Few things in modern history are more 
creditable than their management of the vast inte- 
rests doubtfully and grudgingly committed to their 
care, combining as it does statesmanlike foresight, 
careful prudence, and rigid integrity, with humane 
and patriotic zeal. Its officers deserve an honorable 
place in American remembrance. Dr. H. W. Bel- 
lows, of New York, was president and the soul of the 
organization; A. D. Bache, LL.D., of Washing- 
ton, vice-president; G. T. Strong, of New York, 
treasurer; Drs. Van Buren, Agnew, and Gibbs the 
medical committee. The general secretaryship at 
Washington was held most efficiently by F. L. Olm- 
sted, 1861-3, Dr. J. F. Jenkins, 1863-5, and J. S. 
Blatchford, 1865. Prof. J. 8. Newberry, as Western 
secretary at Louisville, was equally energetic ; these 
gentlemen, in charge of the twogreat depots of sup- 
plies and distribution, ably discharged a heavy re- 
sponsibility. To the original board were soon added, 
besides those just named, Dr. Eiisha Harris, Bisho 

T. M. Clark,ot Rhode Island, Horace Binney, of Phil- 
adelphia, and several others. The board held twenty- 
three lengthened sessions at Washington, and during 
the intervals a standing committee, composed of Drs, 
Bellows, Van Buren, Gibbs, and Agnew, with Mr. 
Strong, and afterward C, J. Stillé, met almost every 
day in New York. None of these officers received 
pay, except those who gave their whole time to the 


field and to fight for the Union and human freedom. | work ; but it was soon found better and cheaper to 
April 15, 1861, President Lincoln issued his call for | employ salaried persons in the field, thus establish- 
75,000 men ; on that very day societies were formed ing a system of accountability, discipline, and pro- 


by the women of Bridge 
town, Mass., to furnish aid and relief te the volun- 
teer troops. Within a few days similar action was 
taken at Lowell, Mass, and Cleveland, O. The 
Women’s Central Relief Associations of New York, 
organized at the Cooper Union, April 29, at a meet- 
ing called by ninety-one prominent ladies of 
the city, became the chief source whence the 
Sanitary Commission sprang. It presently sent 
to Washi m a committee, consisting of Drs. 
Bellows, Van Buren, Harsen, and Harris, to 
consult with the War Department and the Medi- 
cal Bureau, and secure, if possible, the appointment 
of a commission such as had rendered eminent ser- 
vices to the British army in the Crimean war. The 
akira fearful of lay intermeddling and collis- 
on with its officers, refused to grant similar powers 
without the consent of the Medical Bureau, which 
could not be obtained, and the commission when 
created had but a semi-oflicial character, no author- 
ity, and the privileges merely of visiting the troops, 
consulting with the Bureau, and recommending san- 


itary regulations and reforms to the War Depart- 
ment. Not the active support of the government 
and its office 


but the warm cand of the people 
at home, enabled it to grow rapidly from feeble in- 
fa to vi life, and to render those noble 
services which made its name blessed throughout 
the land. 

It had many difficulties to contend with and over- 
come, The natural jealousy and suspicion of the 
su and other officers proved beneficial, as af- 
fording the stimulus of criticism, and holding the 
employés of the Commission to a strict account. 
The lack of any general appreciation of the dangers 
of camp diseases, and the inability ofthe public mind 
to enter into the main object of the Goamission, 


rt, Conn., and Char'es-| motion ; volunteer help was then aceepted only as 


supplemental in special cases. Method and subordi- 
nation were necessary to success, and won the tardy 
respect of the medical and military officers of the 
government. 

The finances of the Commission were for over a 
year very limited, money coming in much less freely 
than goods. June 21, 1861, aid was asked from the 
people and from the life insurance companies, By 
Sept. 1 only $13,630 had been received, and by 
Mar. 28, 1862, but $53,720. Under these dis- 
couvraging circumstances, only the faith and zeal 
of its leaders prevented its dissolution. - By Sept. 
10, 1862, the amount had reached $158,501, chiefly 
from New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, and the 
embarrassments were great. But within the next 
twenty-three days California had sent two contribu- 
tions of $100,000 each, his was the beginning of 
a new era; the services of the Commission began to 
be appreciated, and money to flow in more freely. 
Considerable sums came from Buenos Ayres, the 
Sandwich Islands, and branches in London and 
Paris. The famous ‘ Sanitary Fairs,” held early in 
1864, reached the popular purse ; that of New York 
yielded $1,184,487; Philadelphia, $1,035,398 ; Brook- 
ay $305.513, while smaller amounts came from 

lbany, Boston, and other cities. Of all the con- 
tributions to Jan. 1, 1866, that of California was the 
greatest, $1,233,977; New York followed with 
$229,328 ; Massachusetts with nearly $122,000; Ne- 
yada with $107,642, and Oregon with $79,406. The 
total of cash receipts was $4,924,480; and at least 
$2,000,000 more was raised and expended by 
the branches, The estimated value of goods was 
$15,000,000. 

These gifts—provisions, drinkables, dry goods of 
all. sorts—came from every part of the land; from 
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cities, villages, and farms, often bearing the marks 
of loving self-denial. The cost of their transporta- 
tion was diminished full two-thirds by the generosity 
of railroad and express companies, whose services 
(as also those of the telegraph lines) were in most 
cases gratuitous. Depots of supplies were estab- 
lished Sept. 5, 1861, at Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Cincinnati, and Wheeling ; 
central aid associations had previously been furmed 
also at Columbus, Cleveland, Chicago, and else- 
where in the West. The boxes sent to these places 
were opened, their contents sorted, recorded, and 
sent where they were needed. The Commission 
received nothing meant for any particular person or 
place, and recognized no distinctions of State or 
regiment, but aimed to minister to all soldiers of 
the Union alike. The government was unable to 
provide adequately for the sick and wounded ; the 
efforts of affection or charity in the North, whether 
individual or local, to send help to the camps and 
battle-fields were perforce in large measure confused 
and futile; the Commission, with its carefully de- 
vised system, its admirable administration, and its 
army of earnest and disciplined employés, stepped 
in as an intermediary, and distributed the loving 
bounty of those at home to their defenders through- 
out the South, 


The relief bestowed was of two classes, general | 


and special. An inspector and staff of agents, with 
four-horse wagons or steamboats loaded with sup- 
plies, were usually attached to each army corps and 
to each expeditionary force. The inspector (always 
a physician) visited the hospitals, was in frequent 
conference with the surgeons, and on their demand 
furnished ‘from his stores food, clothing, wines, 
medicines, etc. So far as was possible, battles were 
anticipated and provided for; at 600 out of 700 
during the war, the agents and stores of the Com- 
mission were present. After Antietam, e. g., it 
cared for near 10,000 wounded during four days, in 
which no government supplies were accessible. An 
auxiliary relief corps, some 150 members, was or- 

anized in May, 1864, to minister to the wounded 
jeft in hospitals when the army continued its march, 
Feeding-stations on the route of the ambulances 
was part of its work. Among those who fell in this 
dangerous service were the wife of Gen. Barlow 
and Prof. Hadley, of Union Theological Seminary in 
New York. . 

The Special Relief Service was intended mainly 
for the sick of new regiments, and for soldiers dis- 
cha or dismissed from hospitals ; the latter were 
aided on their way home, protected from sharpers 
and frem their own weaknesses, and their arrears 
of pay collected for them. Forty homes and lodges 
were established and sustained throughout the land, 
from Boston to Brownsville, Texas. Over one mil- 
lion nights’ lodgings, and nearly five million meals, 
were thus supplied, and $2,500,000 of pay obtained, 
A pension bureau and war claim agency was 
founded, which after the war took charge of some 
57,000 claims, and collected $7,500,000 gratuitously. 
A convalescent camp near Alexandria, Va., long 
directed by Miss Bradley, rendered various services 
tovery many. The special relief service was orga- 
nized and controlled by Rey. F. N. Knapp. 

But these labors, however useful to the soldiers, 
and however effective with the popular mind, were 
not the only work of the Commission, nor, in the 
view of its leaders, the most important part thereof. 
They never lost sight of the ideas conveyed by their 
title, “‘Sanitary.”? Had they loudly proclaimed the 
scientific and far-reaching nature of their views, 
and confined themselves to the effort to prevent 
rather than to assuage suffering, they would have 
lacked popular sympathy and support. Brain bore 
as large a part in their work as heart and hand. 
Nothing that they did received more praise than 


the Hospital Directory, which aimed to keep and 
follow up the recor of the sick or wounded, A 
central office at Washington was opencd Noy. 27, 
1862, and branches followed at Philadelphia, Louis- 
ville, and New York. Agents took the names of 
the wounded after every battle, and 233 general 
hospitals sent frequent reports; thus a list of over 
600,000 was kept, with the latest facts known as to 
each, The worst horror of war to those at home 
was the frequent uncertainty as to the fate of rela- 
tives or friends; in such cases inquiries after the 
missing were prosecuted, and the facts learned in 
seven out of every ten cases, The archives of the 
Commission, preserved in the Astor Library, include 
a large row of folios of this Directory. 

Vhe Bureau of Vital Statistics, inaugurated by Sec- 
retary Olmsted, and carried on by Dr. B. A. Gould, 
did work of great scientific value and repute, em- 
bodying inspections of some 870 regiments, and 
tabulating statistics resin “the effects of ap- 
plied or neglected hygiene, of diet, of long marching 
and heavy Faye gro of tent and fixed. hospitals ; 
the mortality of young recruits; the influence o 
climate, drill, nationality, of previous occupations, 
or state of education upon soldiers; the height, 
weight, strength, and force of the enlisted men,” 
and other matters bearing upon life insurance, 
anthropology, ete. This the president of the Com- 
mission considered ‘ one of the most creditable and 
faithful portions” of its work. Mr. Olmsted’s report 
of the statistics of the battle of Bull Run, in the be- 
giuning of these collections, was ‘ the first scientific 
attempt to generalize the causes of our disaster.” 

In ways more immediately affecting the physical 
welfare of the soldiers, the Commission by no means 
confined itself to the supply of food and clothing. 
A corps of sixty well-known medical men was or- 
ganized under Dr. H. G. Clark, of Boston, to visit 
and inspect the ore hospitals throughout the land, 
and report to the medical committee. These reports 
by May, 1863, covered 2500 folio pages, and on their 
basis suggestions were made to the surgeon-general 
for improvements in the hospital system, which 
thus reached a degree of excellence nowhere at- 
tained before, and unhappily not kept up in the 
United States since the war. The Medical Bureau 
also was closely watched from an early period, with 
a view of weeding out ignorance and ncompetency. 
In this task much jealousy and opposition was 
aroused, and the existence of the Commission. was 
for a time endangered ; but a reform was at length 
accomplished, disorders and deficiencies in the main 
removed, anda system of promotion for services and 
merit substituted for that under the old rule by 
mere seniority. 

The inventions of the Commission were of great 
benefit in assuaging suffering and saving life. The 
pavilion hospitals, built from its models, and in- 
tended to minimize the dangers of contagion and 
pestilence, were widely adopted. Its hospital cars 
and steamboats aimed to lessen the horrors attendin 
the transportation of the sick and wounded by lan 
and water with merely the ees government 
facilities. After the capture of Fort Donelson 
several States attempted to transport their own 
men, and yielded this service reluctantly to the 
Commission, whose organization was more complete 
and its facilities greater. Its steamers, provided 
with surgeons, nurses, and all necessaries, carried 
multitudes of sick and wounded men from the posts 
adjacent to camp or battle-field to the nearest hos- 
pitals, The hospital car, devised by Dr. E. Harris, 
of New York, was hung on gutta-percha springs to 
prevent jolting, and turned the stretchers on which 
the wounded were borne into hanging beds ; supplied 
with comforts and attendance it did much to 
diminish for the wounded the torments of travel by 
the common modes of conveyance, 
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In fighting 
armies of the Tennessee and the Cumberland in 
1863, the Commission found a congenial field for its 
beneficent energics. An appeal to the farmers of 
the Northwest brought within a month 15,000 
bushels of vegetables, when the government had 
been able to procure none. Hospital gardens were 
soon established at Murfreesboro, Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga, and Knoxville, Tenn., and at Newberne, 
N. C.; these proved of great value as producing 
a supply near the points where it was needed. 
Grant’s forces at Vicksburg received vast quantities 
of supplies from Louisville by the zeal of Drs. New- 
berry and Warriner, and the health of the troops 
was largely improved thereby. After the fall of 
Vicksburg various branches of the Commission in 
the Northwest were active in sending boat-loads of 
stores. The hospitals along the Mississippi were 
supplied from Cairo by the steamer Dunleith. While 
the army was blockaded at Chattanooga, the Confed- 
erates took seventeen wagons of the Sanitary train in 
the Sequatchie Valley ; but seven succeeded in reach- 
ing their destination, and the loads of these, and of 
three which arrived later, furnished the chief supplies 
of the hospitals for some time. A depot was estab- 
lished at Stevenson, Tenn., and a feeding-station on 
the route of the ambulances half-way between that 
point and Chattan During the winter of 1863-4 
the ordinary food of the troops brought on attacks of 
scurvy and chronic diarrhea, which the Commission 
combated by means of its gardens and of contri- 
butions from the North. In January, 1864, the depot 
at Nashville sent out 3423 bushels of potatoes and 
157 of onions, 8742 gallons of sauer-kraut and 1969 


of pickl with 13,662 lbs. of dried fruit, and other 
articles. The dissemination of these anti-scorbutics 


did much to diminish illness and keep our forces up 
to their work. The vegetables distributed in seven 
months of 1864 reached an estimated value of over 
$66,000. Burnside’s men at Knoxville were like- 
wise cared for. Sherman’s march to the sea was 
anticipated with 3000. barrels of vegetables and 
quantities of condensed milk, stimulants, beef, 
veneayre, etc., and followed by 24 wagon-loads of 
stores, he 300 temporary hospitals along the 
route were all visited by agents of the Commission, 
and 17,000 meals were given at feeding stations in 
the rear. 

This sanitary work in the Western armies received 
much more favor and aid from the military officers, 
high and low, than did the corresponding labors in 
the East. The army of the Potomac was better 
supplied, but the help of the Commission was wel- 
come in frequent emergencies. After Fredericksburg 
a relief station, opened at Acquia Creek, cared for 
600 men the first night. After Chancellorsville both 
the regular and the sanitary supplies were inter- 


cepted. Immense preparations were made for the 
battle of Gettysburg, and t services rendered, 
Competent agents, stationed at convenient points in 


Maryland and Pennsylvania, were in constant com- 
munication with those who accompanied the army 
on its march, and whose wagons were kept supplied 
from Washington; during the battle these were 
filled and returned from ericksburg, and much 
help given to the field hespitals. Two of the lead- 
ing agents were caught by the enemy’s cavalry, 
taken to Libby Prison, and there confined for some 
months : the Confederates rarely spared the Com- 
mission, though their wounded prisoners were cared 
for like Union soldiers, In the long list of articles 
distributed during ten days after the battle, some 
of the items are 11,000 lbs. of poultry and mutton, 
6430 lbs. of butter, 20,000 lbs. of ice, 12,900 loaves, 
8500 dozen eggs, 12,500 lbs. condensed milk, 8800 Ibs. 
beef-soup, 7000 lbs. farinaceous food, 6800 Ibs, white 
sugar, over 7500 drawers, over 19,900 shirts, nearly 
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against scurvy, which attacked the, tin basins and cups, 2300 sponges, 1500 combs, 250 


lbs. castile soap, 300 yards oil silk, and 3500 fans. 
In this humane activity nothing seems to have been 
overlooked, every need and comfort anticipated. 

In the battles of the Wilderness 200 relief agents 
were busy with the wounded, and 2U0 tons of stores 
conveyed by two steamboats, two barges, and 44 
wagons. In two months $515,000 were received and 
expended for the army in Virginia. Malaria was 
resisted on the lower coast, and the health of the 
troops before Charleston fortified. At Fort Wagner 
the troops saluted the Sanitary flag, in recognition 
of benefits derived from supplies of ice and anti-scor- 
butics. At Olustee, Fla., the government had 
made no adequate provision of medical supplies, and 
the Commission filled the gap. At Newberne and 
Beaufort all the agents except Dr. Page, the in- 
spector, were attacked by yellow fever, but he and 
Dr. Hand, the medical director, battled successfully 
with the pestilence. Drs. Crane and Blake rendered 
great services at New Orleans, and distributed far 
and wide the supplies sent down the river by Dr. 
Newberry. Messrs. Ingraham and Root were 
visitors in the hospitals at Nashville, through which 
100,000 men passed in six months, 

The agents of the Commission were themselves 
exposed to the evils they sought to counteract or 
mitigate, to the direct or indirect perils of war, to 
contagion, hardship, exposure, and often to capture, 
wounds, or death on the field of battle. Their faith- 
ful humanity and patriotic devotion in ministerin 
to the comfort, health, and life of the defenders o 
the nation shall not be forgotten. By their means 
thousands who might also have filled unknown 
graves were restored to home and friends, and 
multitudes enabled longer to serve their country in 
the field. In nothing does our Christian civilization 
contrast more happily with the brutality and in- 
difference of former times than in its efforts to 
mitigate the horrors and assuage the sufferings of 
war ; and of these noble endeavors none have been 
more illustrious than those of the United States 
Sanitary Commission. 

Its voluminous archives are preserved in the 
Astor Library, New York. Many of its reports 
Le pea historical and scientific value. Its official 

istory has been written (1866) by Dr. Charles J. 
Stillé, LL.D., afterwards provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and more briefly by its president, 
Dr. Bellows, in Johnson’s Cyclopedia, See also 
Katharine P. Wormley’s The Other Side of the War 
(1888), and Gen. P. R. De Trobriand’s Four Years 
with the Army of the Potomac (1888). For the work 
of its kindred association, The U.S. Christian Com- 
nission, see that title. (F. M. B.) 

SANITARY SCIENCE is a knowledge of the 
laws for the preservation of health, and practical 
hygiene is the art of so applying those laws as will 
best attain that end. This art has been practised 
from time immemorial : the ancients worshipped at 
the shrine of the goddess Hygeia, the alchemists 
sought for the ‘‘ elixir of life,” Moses gave to the 
Jews a hygienic code, and Hippocrates, the father 
of medicine, summed up the knowledge of his day 
in the following six articles: ‘‘ Air, aliment, exer- 
cise and rest, sleep and wakefulness, repletion and 
evacuation, the passions and affections of the 
mind.”? But in more modern times the study of 
physiology and pathology opened new fields of re- 
search, and as knowledge was gained of the func- 
tions of the various organs of the human economy, 
the scientific investigation of the laws for the pre- 
servation of health was made possible. In still 
later years chemistry and microscopy have greatly 
added to this knowledge, until now we have a more 
thorough understanding, not only of the laws which 
govern the life and health of the individual, but a.so 


paira socks, 10,000 towels and napkins, 7000! of the invisible yet potent agencies which cause 
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pathological changes resulting in wide-spread dis- 
ease and death, 

Scientific investigation into the means for preserv- 
ing health in the United States is of quite recent 
growth, although fragmentary laws for the preven- 
tion of the introduction from foreign ports of con- 
tagious and infectious diseases were early enacted 
by the colonies. The colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
in 1648, through the general court, passed quaran- 
tine laws ‘* for the prevention of a disease [yellow 
fever] so fatal in ils character as was then prevailing 
in the Barbadoes aud other islands in the West In- 
dies.”? The province of South Carolina in 1698 en- 
acted a law that ‘* All vessels are forbidden to pass 
to the east of Sullivan’s Island one mile, without 

ermission of the governor, under penalty of being 

red on by the gunner and paying a fine. The pilot 
is required to ascertain from the captain, before 
passing that limit, if any contagious disorders are 
on board, under penalty of £50.” Penusylvania in 
1699, Rhode Island in 1711, New Hampshire in 
1714, and New York in 1755 enacted quarantine 
laws to prevent the foreign importation of disease. 
Similar laws were enacted by seaboard States or 
municipalities after the Union was formed, and 
stimulated by the great yellow fever epidemic of 
1793-5 the question of governmental control of quar- 
antine was largely discussed in the fourth Congress 
(1796). The precedent set by the Congress of that 
day has been followed (after similar discussions) ever 
since, viz: The civil and military officers of the 
government are only empowered to aid in the exe- 
eution of the health and quarantine laws of the sev- 
eral States. (Sec. 4792, Revised Statutes.) The 
ravages of yellow fever in 1817, at New Orleans, led 
the city and State authorities to enact very strin- 
gent quarantine laws in that year, but the recur- 
rence of the disease the year following resulted, be- 
eause of their inadequacy, ina ‘* repeal of the laws for 
the prevention of the introduction of pestilential, 
malignant, or infectious diseases,’’ directed the sale 
of the lazaretto and all its property and invested the 
governor with authority to establish quarantine at 
his discretion. ‘lime and again the quarantine laws 
were re-enacted and repealed, until 1855 the present 
law was established and the detention, fumigating, 
and cleansing of vessels required. Since 1884 the 
plan adopted for maritime sanitation has been 
greatly improved upon— machinery being substituted 
for manual labor—and a steam tug is now used for 
forcing sulphurous acid gas into every part of a ves- 
sel’s hold ; this is followed by sprinkling and cleans- 
ing the decks, ete., with a solution of bichloride of 
mercury through hose connected with the steam en- 
gine, so that the detention of vessels at New Or- 
leans may now be expressed in hours instead of 
days. (See Seagate 
uring the first half of the present century no 
united effort was made in this country to prevent 
the occurrence or spread of disease, although in- 
dividuals here and there discussed the subject of 
“preventive medicine,” and tried to obtain recog- 
nition of the great principle that ‘* prevention”? was 
more scientific than ** curing” disease. The question- 
able efficacy of quarantine was being agitated abroad, 
and the action of the first International Sanitary 
Convention, held in Paris in 1850, where the chief 
feature of the convention was the abrogation of 
useless quarantine restrictions and inculcating mu- 
nicipal hygiene in their stead, had a great effect upon 
the thoughtful minds of this country. Delegates 
from France, England, Austria, Spain, the two 
Sicilies, the Roman States, Greece, Russia, Por- 
tugal, Sardinia, Tuscany, and Turkey were present 
at this convention, their interest in which led to sub- 
sequent international congresses, Sanitary reform 
had also begun in England, The ancient fallacies 
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and internal sanitary measures, recommending 
destruction of fomites and all sources of infection in 
town or country, and the sauitary inspection of 
habitations substituted, The result of these public 
discussions of the inadequacy of quarantine restrie- 
tions alone, and the beneficial effects of sanitary 
measures, led the American Medical Association 
(instituted in 1847) to appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate the sanitary condition of large cities. 
About this same time (1850) the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts printed a Report of a General Plan for the 
Promotion of Public and Personal Health, which had 
been prepared by a committee appointed for that 

urpose. This report was prepared with teare 

y Samuel Shattuck, a layman, and was filled with 
details relating to sanitary measures necessary for 
the prevention of disease ; it also recommended the 
establishment of a State Board of Health with pow- 
ers to effect the reforms so fuliy set forth. That re- 
port is bearing fruit after many years, and fore- 
shadowed much that is now accepted as hygienic 
truth. After the great yellow fever epidemic of 
1853 the New Orleans Board of Health appointed a 
commission with special instructions : 

1, To inquire into the origin and mode of transmission of 
the late epidemic of yellow fever, —~ 

2. To inquire into the subject of sewerage and common 
drains, their adaptability to the situation of our city and 
their influence on health, 

“3. To inquire into the subject of quarantine, its uses 
and applicability here, and its influence in protecting the 
city from epidemic and contagious maladies, and, 

“4. To make a th examination into the sanitary 
condition of the city, into all causes influencing it in pres- 
ent and previous years, and to suggest the requisite sani- 
tary measures to remove or prevent them, and to the causes 
rts and other localities having iuter- 


of yellow fever in 
New Orleans,” 


communieation wit! 


Circulars were issued by the commission to all 
parts of the country where yellow feyer occurs, and 
the conumittee sat as a “ court of inquiry” for three 
months gathering information far and wide, and 
stating that “prevention ofan epidemic was the 
basis ofthe work to be done.’? The conclusions ar- 
rived at by the commission were that a combination 
of terrene and meteorological conditions was abso- 
lutely essential for the development of an epidemic, 
(heat and moisture combined with filth,) that polic- 
ing is the remedy, that ‘* sanitary reform is the tal- 
isman’’ and “bygiene the science of life,” and re- 
commended a thorough sanitary survey of the city, 
including every house, lot, and back-yard ; e 
cause of disease should be abated, vaccination look 
after, and a record of Loa Si sr kept of every 
square in the city, and finally the commission pre- 
pared an ordinance for establishing a health depart- 
ment for New Orleans ** with ample powers to effect 
the reform suggested.” 

The first ‘Quarantine (sanitary) Con ”? in the 
United States was held in Philadelphia May 13, 
1857, called together by the Board of Health of Phil- 
adelphia, for the purpose of establishing a uniform 
system of quarantine in the maritime cities, Its 
members were not confined to the medical profes- 
sion; commercial and municipal departments were 
invited and no less than 26 diflerent authorities from 
nine Atlantic States were represented by 73 dele- 
gates ; a three days’ session was held in which the 
question of making uniform the quarantine regula- 
tions of the several States was fully discussed and 23 
propositions were laid down in regard to quarantine. 
A permanent organization was e and the 
congress adjourned to meet in Baltimore, April 29, 
1858. The name of the congress was changed to 
“The a and Sanitary Convention.” 
Twelve tes represented by 86 delegates were 
present at the second meeting. Two committees 
were appointed—one on “ external hygiene or quar- 


of quarantine (forty days’ detention) were attacked, | antine”’ and the other on the ‘sanitary arrange- 
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ment of cities.” Third meeting of the convention 
was held in New York, April 27-80, 1859, at which 
the report of the committees appointed at the sec- 
ond meeting was discussed. The fourth meeting of 
the convention was held in Boston, June 14-16, 1860, 
at which sanitary science, ‘* State medicine,’’ quar- 
antine and the management of epidemics, vaccina- 
tion, vital registration, etc., were discussed, and 
cleanliness of cities declared to be more important 
than quarantines. The efficacy of steam as‘a puri- 
fier and preventive was here first suggested. The 
next meeting was appointed for May, 1861, at, Cin- 
cinnati, but the civil war intervening caused it to be 
abandoned. In May, 1861, three associations of 
New York (the Woman’s Central Association for 
the relief of the sick and wounded of the army, the 
Advisory Committee of the Board of Physicians and 
Su s of the hospital of New York, and the New 
York Medical Association for furnishing hospital 
supplies in aid of the army) proposed to the secre- 
tary of war the ‘‘Sanitary Commission’? with the 
‘object of bringing to bear upon the health, comfort 
and morale of our troops the fullest and ripest teach- 
ings of sanitary science,’’ to inquire into the sub- 
ject of diet, cooking, cooks, tents, company grounds, 
transports, and everything pertaining to outfits, 
etc.; cleanliness, precautions against dampness, 
cold, heat, malaria, infections, crude or ill cooked 
food, etc.’? The commission was ordered by the 
secretary of war, approved by the President, June 
9, 1861, and organized June 13, 1861. (See SANI- 
TARY COMMISSION.) Similar organizations also ex~- 
isted in the South during the war. 

In 1866 a great stride was made in municipal 
health legislation by the establishment in New York 
City of the Metropolitan Health Board ; an argani- 
pe ds modelled after the English Sanitary Act, with 
ample powers to make such reforms as would secure 
the health of the people. Its first practical work 
was an mpuaceeey successful contest with the 
Asiatic cholera, which occurred that year, thereby 
allaying apprehension at the time, if not for the 
future. Town or city boards of health (generally for 

uarantine purposes) had existed for many years in 
the large maritime cities, and more or less effort 
was made to suppress nuisances, obtain vital statis- 
tics, etc., but no State board of health was created 
till Massachusetts, in 1869, took the lead followed by 
California and Virginia, 1871; Minnesota, 1872 ; 
Louisiana and Michigan, 1873; Alabama, Georgia, 
and Maryland, 1875; Colorado, New Jersey, and 
Wisconsin, 1876 ; Iltinois, Mississippi, and Tennes- 
see, 1877; Connecticut, Kentucky, Rhode Island, 
and South Carolina, 1878; Delaware and North 
Carolina, 1879; Iowa and New York, 1880; Ar- 
kansas, Indiana, New Hampshire, and West Vir- 
ginia, 1881; Texas, 1882; Missouri, 1883; Kansas, 
Maine, and Pennsylvania, 1885 ; Obio, 1886; Ver- 
mont, 1888. Several of the earlier boards haye been 
reorganized and made more efficient. A board of 
health for the District of Columbia was authorized 
by Congress in i871. 

The public agitation of the preservation of health 
by hygienic measures, and the interest taken in the 
subject by those in authority, led to the organiza- 
tion of the American Public Health Association in 
1872, whose object as stated by its constitution 
‘¢shall be the advancement of Sanitary Science and 
the promotion of organizations and measures for the 
practical application of public hygiene,’ and its 
*¢*members shall be selected with special reference 
to their acknowledged interest in, or devotion to, 
sanitary studies and allied sciences, and to the 
practical application of the same.’’ After its third 
annual meeting its success was assured, and its 
influence has marked the progress of sanitary work 
beyond the most sanguine hopes of its projectors. 
Its membership numbers over 1000, comprising 
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many of the brightest minds in sanitary work— 
doctors, lawyers, editors, executive officers of cities 
and towns, sanitary engineers, sanitary plumbers, 
and house-builders, ete, Its reports and papers are 
teeming with information of the most valuable and 
varied character, and its annual meetings continue, 
as from the first, to stimulate the formation of 
boards of health, sanitary associations, and publica- 
tions diffusing useful knowledge throughout the 
country. One of its members, Mr. Henry Lomb, 
of Rochester, New York, has for several years past 
given prizes aggregating some $1500 for the best 
essays upon sanitary subjects, such as ‘ Health 
Homes and Foods for the Working Classes,” ‘‘ The 
sanitary conditions and necessities of school-houses 
and school lJife,’? ‘‘ The preventable causes of dis- 
ease, injury, and death in American manufactories 
and workshops, and the best means and appliances 
for preventing and avoiding them,” etc. 

In 1875 the disinfection of houses and premises 
by means of carbolic acid spray or steam atomizer, 
and of streets by cart-tank and sprinkler, was prac- 
tised in New Orleans. Ship’s holds were disinfected 
by means of burning brimstone and a blower 
(similar to a blast furnace) forcing the sulphurous 
gas into every part ofthe vessel. At New York City 
the sanitary inspection and disinfection of vessels 
and care of the sick arriving in them had long been 
substituted for detention or ‘ quarantine.’? In 1876, 
during the ‘Centennial International Medical 
Congress,” held in Philadelphia, hygiene was some- 
what discussed, but no great progress was made in 
popularizing sanitary work, though the “general 
subject of quarantine, with particular reference to 
cholera and yellow fever,”? was presented in an 
address by Surgeon General John M. Woodworth, 
of the Marine Hospital Service, who in conclusion 
submitted six propositions for the consideration of 
the section on sanitary science, which, after a 
lengthy discussion, were adopted, as follows: 


I. The supervision of ocean travel ought to be directed to 
securing good sanitary conditions for vessels at all times 
out of as well asin port. 

II. A system of port-sanitation should be adopted and 
administered for each country or place, separately, and 
should be modified in particular cases by taking into account 
the liability of the port to infection, the period of incubation 
of the disease, the length of time consumed in the voyage, 
the measures enforced by the vessel en route. 

III. In some countries the detention of passengers and 
crews of ships hailing from infected ports is warranted, but 
for such time only as is necessary to complete the period of 
incubation of cholera or of yellow fever, counting from the 
date of departure from an infected port, or of landing from 
an infected vessel; in no instance should passengers or 
sailors be held for observation on board an infected vessel, 
and such vessel should not be detained beyond the period 
required for inspection, and for thorough disinfection and 
cleansing. 

IV. Recognizing the fact that the morbific causes of in- 
fectious diseases may sometimes elude the most vigilant 
sanitary supervision of shipping, the importance of wisely 
directed internal sanitary measures can scarcely be oyer- 
estimated. 

V. As far as America is concerned, it is desirable that 
prompt and authoritative information should be had of the 
shipment of passengers or goods from districts infected with 
cholera or yellow fever, thereby insuring the thorough dis- 
infection of infected articles. 

VI. The endemic homes of cholera and yellow fever are 
the fields which give the greatest promise of satisfactory 
results to well-directed and energetic sanitary measures ; 
and to this end an international sentiment should be 
awakened, so strong as to compel the careless and offending 
people to employ rational means of prevention. 


These propositions, submitted twelve years ago, 
are the basis upon which sanitarians are now work- 
ing to advance sanitary science at home and abroad. 

At this ponerse the subject of “germ disease’? 
was considered in an address by Dr. Thos, E. Sat- 
terthwaite, of New York, who stated that there 
were three theories: (1) The vegetable-germ theory ; 
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(2) That di rms were degraded parts of 
animal tissue which divided and subdivided “as 
live matter alone divides.” (3) The physico-chemi- 
cal theory. He explained these different theories 
at length, and stated that attention was first called 


to the **cholera-fungus” in 1849; that Hallier and | 


others described the ‘cholera micrococcus,”” in 
1867, as a granular mass which underwent a variety 
of changes in form, but that no agreement had been 
reached by investigators as to the specific form, and 
that experiments made by himself in 1873 failed to 
find microscopic changes in molecular matter. He 
then submitted the following ‘‘ conclusions :” 


I. As far as inquiry has been made as to the nature of the 
active principle in infective diseases it is probable that in a 
certain number the matter is particulate or molecular in 
form. 

Il. That in regard to the causes of septicemia, pyemia, 
puerperal fever, erysipelas, and hospital gangrene, and those 
of cholera, vaccine diseases, the carbuncular diseases of 
men and animals, typhoid and relapsing fevers and diph- 
theria, there is not satisfactory proof that they are 
necessarily connected with minute vegetable organism. 

IIL. That the real nature of these causes is still uncertain. 


Pennsylvania, 1855, vol. v. p. 108.) s 
to have lately said (1 hese these ‘* minute 
Bodies”? are identical with the now well-known 
comma-bacilli of Koch, but that he does not believe 
they are the cause of cholera, and ‘‘so far, no con- 
vincing proof of the germ theory of disease, as ap- 
plied to living tissues and living phenomena has been 
produced.” (Annals of Hygiene, Aug. 1888, Rs a) 
The progress of sanitary science in the Unit 
States was again stimulated and advanced as a re- 
sult of the rava of yellow fever in Memphis, 
Tenn., in 1878-79. Many bills were introduced in 
Congress at that time with a view to preventing 
future epidemics by national sanitary legislation, 
and on April 29, 1878, ‘‘ An Act to prevent the in- 
troduction of contagious or infectious diseases in 
the United States”? became a law. It provided that 
no vessel coming from a foreign port where con- 
tagious or infectious disease may exist, or carrying 
persons, merchandise, or animals affected with suc 
disease, shall enter any port of the United States, 
contrary to the quarantine of such State, except in 
the manner to be prescribed by regulations; re- 
quired consular officers or other agents of the govern- 
ment to immediately notify the surgeon-general of 
the Marine Hospital Service of the departure of such 
vessel from an infected port, and also notify the health 
officer at port of destination ; required consular 
officers to make weekly reports of the sanitary con- 
dition of their respective ports. Rules and regula- 
tions were to be framed by the surgeon-general, 
and when approved by the President, medical 
officers of the Marine Hospital Service and custom 
officers were directed to aid in enforcing the same. 
Weekly abstracts were to be made by the surgeon- 
general of consular sanitary reports and other pers 
tinent information received by him. It provided 
further, that officers or agents of State or municipal 
quarantine systems, on application, may be author- 
ized to act as officers or agents of the national 
uarantine system, No appropriation was made by 
Oongrels to carry out the provisions of the law, 
though a Public Health Bulletin containing a weekly 
abstract of consular reports was published by the 
Marine Hospital Service in accordance therewith, 
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On March 3, 1879, after much public discussion 
and outside pressure, Congress created a National 
Board of Health. The Board was composed of seven 
members appointed by the President, and confirmed 
by the Senate, and one medical officer each of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Hospital Service, and one 
officer from the Department of Justice. As defined 
by the law its duties ‘shall be to obtain information 
upon all matters affecting the public health, to ad- 
vise the several departments of the government, the 
executives of the several States, and the commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia on all questions 
submitted by them or whenever, in the opinion of 
the Board, such advice may tend to the preservation 
and improvement of the public health.” It also 
directed that the Board, with the assistance of the 
Academy of Science, shall prepare a plan for a 
national public health organization after consulta- 
tion with the principal sauitary organizations and 
sanitarians of the several States, special attention to 
be brews to the subject of quarantine, both maritime 
and inland, and as to the regulations which should 
be established between State or local systems of 
quarantine and a national quarantine system, and 
appropriated $50,000 to carry out the purposes of 
the act. An additional act was passed and approved 
June 2, 1879, temporarily suspending the act of 
April 29, 1878, and enlarging the duties of the 
National Board of Health to cover the provisions 
of that act. The Board having organized, at once 
commenced investigations into the causes of dis- 
ease, into the sanitary condition of cities, ete., pre- 
pared rules and regulations to be observed in case 
of epidemics, established refuge stations at the fol- 
lowing points : Ship Island, Gulf of Mexico, Sapelo 
Sound, Ga., Norfolk, Va.; appointed a commission 
to visit Havana, and investigate yellow fever in 
Cuba; secured the presence of an International 
Sanitary Conference in Washington in 1881, and 
stimulated the formation of State Boards of Health. 
It employed sanitarians and experts in various in- 
vestigations, and made many valuable contributions 
to sanitary science. (See National Board 

Health, Vols. I.-V., 1879-83.) The law creatin 
the Board is still on the statute book, but the act o 
June 2, 1879, having ey vcr by limitation in 1884, 
and no appropriation having been made for its 
maintenance, it is now a board only in name. B 
the expiration of said law, that of April 29, 1878, 
was revived, and is now in active operation, havin 
been recently perfected (Aug. 1, 1888) by addi- 
tional legislation establishing national quarantine 
stations at the following points : Chandeleur Island, 
Gulf of Mexico, near Key West, coast of Georgia, 
entrance Chesapeake Bay, mouth Delaware Bay, 
San Diego, Cal., San Francisco, Port Townsend, 
Oregon, It is made a misdemeanor punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, or both for the master, fee 
or owner of any vessel entering a port of the Uni 
ene in violation of the act or regulations framed 
under it, 

This chronological history of the progress in sani- 
tary science in the United States as been neces- 
sarily very brief, and it will be observed that 
“quarantine” (which as now conducted is a sani- 
tary institution) has been included, At the present 
time, and for ten years t, the “germ th of 
disease”? has commanded much scientific attention, 
and given to the subject of sanitary science an ex- 
haustless field for research and speculation. (See 
BACTERIA and GerM THEORY.) It may here be 
stated that the theory is that a living germ, micro- 
scopical in size and of almost infinite self-multipli- 
cation, invades the human organism and by its pres- 
ence gives rise to pathological changes, resulting in 
different manifestations of disease pre Poet on th 
species that is migrating—to the alimentary ca 
(especially the intestines) in cholera, to the lungs in 
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tubercle, etc. It is not generally believed that this 
rm arises de novo, but that it is transmitted 
m rson to person through the medium 
of air, food, or water, and finds its lodgment with 
an unerring instinct of ‘ selection,” dependent, 


as is above stated, upon the species that is oe 
ing. But there are those who believe that these 


germs are the result and not the cause of disease, 
and that while germicides may destroy the bacteria 
they have little or no influence in oor aie 2 disease 
or limiting the progress of av epidemic. Contend- 
ing that if it can be proved that living organisms 
(microbes) are the cause of contagious, infectious, or 
other diseases, and that each disease can be diag- 
nosed by the presence of a particular species of bac- 
teria, it only remains to find and be able to apply a 


suitable germicide for each species and its spores in 
order to Ganish all such diseases from the face of the 
earth. 


The following is a list of the “ recognized” pathogenic 
germs ( pear Jenne | — 
Bacillus anthracis (Chaveau and Davaine), malignant 
pustule ; 
’ Bacillus coli communis (Hueppe), cholera nostras ; 
Bacillus lepre (Danielson and Boeck) ; 
Bacillus mallei (Loeffler), glanders ; 
Bacillus tuberculosis (Koch, 1482) ; 
Bacillus typhi abdominalis (Eberth and Gaffky), typhoid 
fever ; 
Diplococcus pneumonia (Frankel) (first discovered by 
Surgeon Sternberg, U. 8. A.) ; 
Micrococcus gonorrhea (Neissen) ; 
Micrococcus pyemia (Koch) ; 
Plasmodium malaria (Laveran, Councilman, ete.) ; 
Spirillum cholere Asiatic (Koch, 1884) ; 
Spirillum Obermyeri, relapsing fever ; 
Staphylococcus pyrogens aureus, staphylococcus albus, 
ee citreus (osteo-myelitis) ; 
treptocoecus erysipelatis ; 
Streptococcus phlegmon ; 
The following is a list of germs claimed by some to exist, 
but not yet established as causing disease :— 
Bacillus malarie (Tommasi aud Crudeli) ; 
Bacillus scarlatina ; 
Bacillus of syphilis ; 
Bacillus of tetanus ; 
Micrococcus of yellow fever (Freire) ; 
Micrococcus of beri-beri ; 
Micrococeus of dengue ; 
* Micrococcus of diphtheria ; 
Micrococcus of parotitis (mumps) ; 
Micrococcus of searlatina ; 
Micrococeus vaccina ; 
The forego Ag tgs red by Dr. J. J. Kin 
e@ ing lists were prepa’ y Dr. J. J. youn, 
ightons Pocgen, U.S. M.H. 8. 


Whether or not germs are the cause or propaga- 
tors of certain diseases, it has been pretty well es- 
tablished that thorough disinfectiou and cleansing 
of a room in which smallpox, scarlet fever, or diph- 
theria has occurred appears to render it safe for oc- 
cupancy by a person who has never suffered with 
these diseases ; but on the other hand anti-germ 
theorists claim that it has not yet been clearly de- 
monstrated that disinfection alone will prevent the 
spread of yellow fever or cholera. 

Before leaving this interesting subject it may be 
stated as the consensus of opinion among scientists 
that the ‘germ theory of disease” has been clearly 
demonstrated, and that the “‘ microbe” is the ma- 
teries morbi which must be sought for and destroyed 
in all so-called zymotic diseases. 

Ptomaines.—This name was given by the Italian 
chemist and toxicologist, Francesco Selmi, to cer- 
tain chemical compounds, basic in character, result- 
ing from the putrefactive decomposition of organic 
matter. What concerns the sanitarian more particu- 
larly is that they are found in poisonous quantities in 
impure milk, cheese, ice-cream, meats, fish, etc. The 
name is derived from the Greek word xrdua (cada- 
ver), as ps ores upon decaying human bodies 
disclosed al ids, both poisonous and inert, similar 
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to those subsequently discovered in articles of im- 
pure food. Briefly stated, distinguished chemists 
and scientists have for over half a century endea- 
vored to isolate the poisonous principle of putrefying 
organic matter. Prof. Panum demonstrated that 
the poison of decomposing flesh is not volatile, is 
not destroyed by boiling, is insoluble in alcohol but 
soluble in water, and that its intensity is comparable 
to that of the venom of serpents, of curare, and 
certain vegetable alkaloids, and that it contains no 
living organism. It has further been demonstrated 
that ptomaines are the result of putrefactive decom- 
position, and that bacteria are the active agents of 
this process (Pasteur), also that it depends on the 
kind of bacteria, the degree of putrefaction, and 
perhaps the atmospheric conditions, whether the 
tomaine is poisonous or inert. Prof. Brieger, of 
rlin, obtained a toxic ptomaine from cultures of 
wow, bacillus which had the composition of C, 
i1NO,; and, although this bacillus would produce 
a poisonous ptomaine when cultivated in beef tea, it 
did not produce any ptomaine when cultivated in 
solution of peptone, where it grew equally as well. 
The following ptomaines, among others, have been 
isolated, and their composition determined: from 
ogg flesh, neuridine (C,H,,N;) and neurin (C, 
1,;NO), the former inert and the latter poisonous ; 
from decomposed fish, muscarine (C,H,,NO,) an 
gadanine (C,H,,NO,,), the latter inert; rotten 
cheese and decomposed glue gave neuridine ; the 
cadaver gave six different inert and three highly 
poisonous ptomaines, depending upon the different 
stages of decomposition of the cadaver ; from mus- 
sels, mytilotoxine ; from putrefying yeast, sepsin ; 
from prs ghd milk, cheese, and ice-cream, tyrotoxi- 
con. The latter poisonous ptomaine was isolated 
by Victor C. Vaughan, Ph.D., M.D., of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., in 1885-86; the numerous and _ heretofore 
incomprehensible poisonings from these articles 
leading him to make a thorough and exhaustive 
examination into their cause, resulted in this bril- 
liant discovery, which has since been confirmed by 
a number of other distinguished chemists. It is 
quite possible that the great poisoning of the guests 
at the National Hotel in Washington, D. C., man 
— ago, was caused by ptomaiues in the milk. tt 
1as also been suggested that ptomaines are the 
active agents in septiczemia. 

The foods in which poisonous ptomaines are found, 
according to Vaughan, are mussels, sausage, hams, 
canned meats, fruits and vegetables, cheese, milk, 
and ice-cream. 

1. Mussels, of which there are three varieties, one 
kind producing gastro-intestinal irritation ; in the 
second and most frequent variety the symptoms are 
of a nervous character, with a sensation of heat and 
itching, followed by an eruption and distressing 
asthmatic breathing; the third kind produces an 
intoxication similar to alcohol, fellowed by paralysis, 
coma, and death. 

2. Sausage.—Poisonous sausage, also known as 
botulismus and allantotoxicum, gives symptoms of a 
diversified character. There is difficulty of breath- 
ing and of swallowing, nausea, vomiting, vertigo, 
dilatation of the pupils, small, rapid, and thready 
pulse, nervous prostration and debility, delirium 
and coma, resulting in a mortality of over fifty per 
cent, 

3. Hams.—The ptomaine in putrefying ham has 
not yet been isolated, but the ‘* Wellbeck poisoning”’ 
a few years ago demonstrated that it exists and is 
potent in energy. 

4, Canned meats, fruits and vegetables.—The pto- 
maine may be developed after the can is opened if 
its contents are not immediately used, or putrefac- 
tion may be in progress when canned, or it may be 
completed when it reaches its destination, 

5. Cheese.—After many attempts Prof. Vaughan 
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succeeded in isolating the poisonous ptomaine of} 


rams of one cheese he 
ison and the individual 


cheese, From sixteen kil 
obtained 0.5 grain of the 

erystals were plainly visible to the eye. Some 
cases of poisoning occurred in Michigan from eat- 
ing twelve different cheeses, nine from one factory 
and one each from three others. Prof. Vaughan 
says: ‘* The cheese was in good condition, and there 
was nothing in the taste or odor to excite suspicion. 
However, from a freshly cut surface there exuded 
numerous drops of a slightly opalescent fluid which 
reddened litmus inatantly and intensely.”? Surgeon 
Sternberg, U. 8S. A., found numerous micrococci in 
this fluid, “‘ but inoculation of rabbits with these 
failed to produce any results.” Wallace and Wolf 
have each, more recently, detected tyrotoxicon in 
cheese, the one in Jeansville, Pa., and the other in 
Shamokin, Pa. The symptoms of poisoning are 
dryness and constriction of the throat, vomiting of 
thin watery fluid, with diarrhea and watery stools, 


pulse feeble and irregular, countenance pale with- ¢ 


marked cyanosis, tenderness over the stomach, and 
other symptoms similar to those of arsenic poison- 
ing. 

6. Milk.—Following Vaughan’s discovery, New- 
ton and Wallace obtained poisonous ptomaines from 
milk used at the hotels at Long Branch when fifty- 
four persons were poisoned at two hotels in that 

lace in 1886. Their report is of great value, but 
ack of space forbids its reproduction here. In 
Corning, lowa, the same poison was recently found 
by Shearer in milk used at a hotel, and in the vom- 
ited matter of those who drank it, The symptoms 
of poisoning are similar to those from cheese poison- 


ing. 

Se -cream.—Wanghan obtained tyrotoxicon from 
cream which poisoned many persons at Lawton, 
Mich., in 1886; so also did Novy. It was at first 
thought that vanilla caused the trouble, but this 
was soon proved to be a mistake, and the poisonous 
ptomaine (tyrotoxicon) was isolated from the 
cream. An interesting account is given by Allaben, 
of poisoning by lemon ice-cream, and by Shearer of 
poisoning b th lemon and yanilla cream. The 
symptoms of poisoning are similar to those of cheese 
and milk poisoning. 

Stale fish.—The London Lancet of Feb. 20, 1886, 
gives an account of poisoning by stale fish in which 

tomaine was found both in the fish and the con- 
tents of the stomach, intestines, liver, blood, brain, 
and urine of the victims. 

Certain diseases, it is believed, may be caused by 

tomaines: Anthrax, cholera, tetanus, typhoid 
ever, and cholera infantum: there would seem to 
be good ground for believing that cholera infantum 
may result from tyrotoxicon, which, as Vaughan 
snys, is strengthened by ‘* the fact that infants nour- 
ished prada | from the mother’s breast are most 
wholly exempt from this disease.” 

As ptemaines are the result of putrefactive 
decomposition, and as bacteria are the cause 
of the latter (Pasteur), it is necessary to de- 
stroy the germs to prevent the formation of 
the former, particularly as nearly all ptomaines 
are indestructible by the most werful dis- 
infectants, and are not rendered harmless by boiling, 
Vaughan however states that, ** in 9 ys cases, 
as in milk containing tyrotoxicon, boiling the milk 
will destroy both the germ and the ptomaine,” 
The sanitarian, however, will avoid being poisoned 
by ptomaines by obtaining his meats and fruits 
fresh, his cheese, milk, and ice-cream pure: this he 
will do by knowing where the meats are cured or 
canned, and the condition of the dairy from which 
his cheese and milk are obtained. 

The value of the discovery of ptomaines asa cause 
of poisoning will lead toa more careful inspection 
of our foods, particularly of cheese, milk, and cream, 
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and at the same time remove the suspicion which 
may have hung over many communities that their 
people were subjected to wholesale 


soni 
300 | some secret enemy, In a medico-legal fivestignten 


its importance is evident. 

Domestic hygiene is the fundamental principle un- 
derlying public health—the family is the unit of the 
nation—the fountain must be pure, or they seek in 
vain who try to purify the stream, Sanitary science 
then should be oe at home, in the school-room, 
the college, and the university, commencing with 
the care of the infant and continuing to that of the 
child and adult, Personal cleanliness, attention to 


the secretions and excretions, bodily exercise, proper 
food, drink, apparel, and aaanee should pa be 


considered, 
Public hygiene, or the conditions necessary for the 


health of communities, includes the 
See Vol above, and in addition the study of, 1. 
XI. p. 566 ‘The climate and how to rendre its vicis- 


; Situdes less dangerous, 2, The telluric 
. conditions and surroundings and how to 

render the land and air dryer by drain- 
- age. 3. Thesite or location at Conan 

the material of which they are built, 
their heating, lighting, and ventilation. 4. The 
arrangements of streets and alleys, their paving, 
cleansing, and repair. 5. The water supply, where 
and how obtained and distributed, its quality and 
quantity, and the disposal of house-waste and sew- 
age. 6. The food supply, markets, slaughter-houses, 
bakeries, canned and condensed-food factories. 7. 
The effects of trades, manufactures, and other pur- 
suits or employments. 8. The location, construc- 
tion, internal arrangement and condition of tene- 
ment-houses, and public _ buildin includin 
churches, school-houses, hospitals, and prisons. 9. 
The management of contagious and infectious dis- 
eases, vaccination, isolation, disinfection, and house- 
to-house sanitary inspection. 10, Vital statistics, 
registration of births, marriages, and deaths. 11. 
Disposal of the dead, inhumation, cremation, coking, 
embalming, and electro-plating. 

Probably the most important factors in the propa- 
gation of disease may be found in the water supply 
of cities and in the disposal of their sewage, pur 

ollution of rivers and other sources of supply has 
ong engaged the attention of sanitarians and 
others, and plans for the disposal of sewage in some 
other manner than by depositing it in the adjacent 
water-courses, have from time to time been tried. 
When it is remembered that in the large cities of the 
United States the present plan for the dis; of 
sewage not only pollutes the piso tiny 94 of its own 
or of neighboring towns, but involves the whole city 
in a network of filthy sewers which underlie the 
streets, enter the dwellings, and contaminate the 
very air we breathe, it would seem that the time had 
arrived for adopting some other plan for its disposal 
than that of me ing it into the water we drink, 
and having its filthy emanations infecting our dwell- 
ings. Sanitary science has pointed out the remedy, 
but the general adoption of it is difficult to accom- 
ay perhaps will not be attained for many years. 
t is simply to collect the excrementitious products 
(feeces and urine) in suitable vessels and either use 
them as a fertilizer, or destroy them by cremation, 
The former plan is much the cheaper and is said to 
be almost se Sending In Japan it is done ata 
rofit to the householder who is paid for the deposit. 
he latter is safer on account of the h peter ropa- 
tion of such diseases as cholera and typhoid fever 

y the ‘‘germs” finding their way back into the 
drinking water of rag villages or farms where 
the fertilizer is used. Omitting the pneumatic sys- 
tem of Liernur, which requires water-closets, soil 
ipes, and fecal reservoirs, there are two plans which 
ve been approved by sanitarians as satisfactory 
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for securing the fecal deposits for fertilizing purpo- 
ses, the ** pail’? system, better known as the ‘** Roch- 
dale,”? and the earth or ash-closet system (*‘‘com- 
mode”’), first introduced by Rev. Henry Moule of 
England. Both of these systems are in use to a 
moderate extent in this country and are rapidly 
growing in favor. Heap’s patent dry earth or ashes 
closet, with its automatic urine separator and self- 
acting hopper, requires less earth for deodorizing 
purposes and therefore is better adapted for use where 
earth or ashes cannot readily be obtained. Both of 
these systems have been extensively used in Eng- 
land. Aainchenter (including Salford), with a popu- 
lation of nearly 800,000 souls, is said te contain but 
11,000 water-closets against 66,000 pail-closets, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is thoroughly sewered, 
has an abundant water supply, and the Irwell 
river courses through it. The other plan, crema- 
tion, includes the destruction, not only of the feces, 

but of all kinds of house refuse, garbage, broken 
crockery, street sweepings, dead animals, etc., 

which are dumped into a ‘+ destructor’? where all is 
reduced to ashes except the old pots, pans, crockery, 

glassware, etc., which becoming fused together are 

broken up and used for making roads, or ground and 

made into bricks, ete. For the disposal of sewage 
by water and a description of earth-closets see EN- 
CYCLOPADIA Britannica, Vol. XXI., p. 717 (p. 

745, Am. Rep.). The filtration of water by the 
* TIyatt pure water system” is regarded as satisfac- 
tory where it is found that any impurities exist in 

the general water supply. For domestic purposes 

there are many kinds recommended. 

Heating and Ventilating of houses, public and pri- 
vate, are now regarded as most important problens 
by the architect in preparing his plans. (See ‘* Heat- 
ing” in the BriraNNICcA, and VENTILATION in this 
work.) Many experiments have been tried, all sys- 
tems having for their object the introduction of pure | 
air properly heated, and the expulsion of the vitiated 
air resulting from the respiration and the emanations 
of its occupants , this interchange must be imper- 
ceptible or a feeling of discomfort arises from the | 
draught created. ‘*Gouge’s system of ventilating | 
and heating,” and the Ruttan-Smead system, based 
on scientific principles, are commended as among the 
best. The general subject is too extensive to con- 
sider here. 

Disinfectants. (See this title in the ENcycto- 
P&DIA BrRriraAnnica, and in this work.) These 
are agents used for destroying the infectious mate- 
rial (germs) of infectious diseases, and should not be 
confounded with deodorizers or antiseptics which 
simply destroy bad odors or arrest putrefactive de- 
composition. Admitting the ‘t germ theory of dis- 
ease’? to be correct, the exhaustive exposition of the 
present knowledye on this subject, made by the 
chairman of the committee on disinfectants ap- 
ene by the American Public Health Association, 

ajor George M, Sternberg, Surgeon U. 8. A., is a 
contribution to Sanitary Science of incalculable 
yalue, as in fact is the entire report of the com- 
mittee. (See Public Health Papers and reed the 
American Public Health Association, Vol. +) Pp. 
64 to 201. Concord, N. H., 1888.) 

Space can here be given only for the ‘conclu- 
sions” of the committee, as follows :— 

“The most useful agents for the destruction of 
spore containing infectious material are: 1. Fire; 
complete destruction by burning. 2. Steam under 
pressure, 105° C, (221° F.) for ten minutes. 3. Boil- 
ing in water for half an hour. 4. Chloride of lime 
(which should contain at least 25 per cent. of avail- 


able chlorine). a 4 per cent. solution. 5. Mercuric 
chloride, a solution of 1 : 500. 
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recommends : 1. Fire ; complete destruction by burn- 
ing. 2. Boiling in water for ten minutes, 3. Dry 
heat, 110° C. (230° F.) for two hours. 4, Chloride 
of lime, a 2 per cent. solution. 5. Solution of chlo- 
rinated soda (containing at least 3 per cent. of avail- 
able chlorine), a 10 per cent. solution. 6. Mercuric 
chloride, a solution of 1:2000. 7. Carbolic acid, a 
5 per cent, solution. 8. Sulphate of copper, a 5 
per cent. solution, 9. Chloride of zinc, a 10 per 
cent. solution. 10. Sulphur dioxide, which will re- 
quire the combustion of between three and four 
pounds of sulphur for every 1000 cubic feet of air 
space. There should be exposure for twelve hours 
to an atmosphere containing at least 4 volumes per 
cent. of this gas in presence of moisture, 

“The committee would make the following re- 
commendations with reference to the practical ap- 
plication of these agents for disinfecting | Aa Sea 
For excreta. (a) In the sick-room: 1, Chloride of 
lime in solution, 4 per cent. In the absence of 
spores: 2. Carbolic acid in solution, 5 per cent. 
3. Sulphate of copper in solution, 5 per cent. (b) 
In privy-vaults: 1. Mercurie chloride in solution, 
1:500. (The addition of an equal quantity of potas- 
sium permanganate as a deodorant, and to give 
color to the solution, is to be recommended.) 2. 
Carbolic acid in solution, 5 percent. (c) For the dis- 
infection and deodorization of the surface of masses 
of organic material in privy vaults, etc. : Chloride 
of lime in powder. 

“For clothing, bedding, ete. (a) Soiled under- 
clothing, bed linen, etc. : 1, Destruction by fire if of 
little value. 2. Boiling for at least half an hour. 
3. Immersion in a solution of mercuric chloride of 
the strength of 1:2000 for four hours. 4. Immer- 
sion ina 2 percent. solution of carbolic acid for four 
hours. (b) Outer garments of wool or silk, and 
similar articles, which would be injured by immer- 
sion in boiling water or in a disinfecting solution : 
1. Exposure in a suitable gi" onda to a current of 
steam for ten minutes. 2. Exposure to dry heat at 
a temperature of 110° C. (230° F.) for two hours, 
(c) Mattresses and blankets soiled by the discharges 
of the sick ; 1. Destruction by fire. 2. Exposure to 
superheated steam, 105° C, (221° F.) for ten minutes 
(mattresses to have the cover removed or freely 
cosets 3. Immersion in boiling water for half an 

our, 

“* Furniture and articles of wood, leather, and por- 
celain. Washing, several times repeated, with: 1. 
Solution of carbolic acid, 2 per cent. 

** For the person. The hands and general surface 
of the body of attendants of the sick and of conva- 
lescents should be washed with: 1. Solution of 
chlorinated soda diluted with nine parts of water, 
1:10. 2. Carbolie acid, 2 per cent. solution. 3, 
Mercurie chloride, 1 : 1000. 

the body in a sheet 


“For the dead. Envelop 
Meche eg saturated with: 1. Chloride of lime in 
solution, 4 per cent. 2. Mercuric chloride in solu- 
tion, 1:500. 3, Carbolicacid in solution, 5 per cent. 
“* For the sick-room and hospital wards, (a) While 
occupied wash all surfaces with: 1. Mercurie chlo- 
ride in solution, 1:1000, 2. Carbolic acid in solu- 
tion, 2 per cent. (b) When vacated, fumigate with 
sulphur dioxide for twelve hours, burning at least 
3 pounds of sulphur for every 1000 cubic feet of air- 
space in the room ; then wash all surfaces with one 
of the above-mentioned disinfecting solutions, and 
afterwards with soap and hot water ; finally throw 
open doors and windows and ventilate freely. 
“ For merchandise and the mails, The disinfee- 
tion of merchandise and of the mails will only be re- 
uired under exceptional circumstances ; free aera- 
tion will usually be suflicient. If disinfection seems 


** For the destruction of infectious material which | necessary, fumigation with sulphur dioxide wil! be 


owes its infecting power to the presence of micro-)| the only 


oe method of accomplishing it 


organisms not containing spores, the committee | without injury. 
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SAN JACINTO—SARATOGA. 
(a) Rags which have been used for| 


SAN JOSE, a city of California, seat of Santa 


piping away infectious discharges should at once be Clara co., is 50 miles south of San Francisco, with 


burn (d) collected for the 
during the prevaleuce of an epidemic should be dis- 
infected betore they are compressed into bales by : 
1. Exposure to superheated steam of 105° C, (221° 
F.) for ten minutes, 2. Immersion in boiling water 
for half an hour. 

“ Ships. (a) Infected ships at sea should be 
washed in every accessible place, and especially the 
localities occupied by the sick, with: 1. Solution of 
mercuric chloride, 1:1000. 2. Solution of carbolic 
acid, 2 percent. The bilge should be disinfected 
by the liberal use of a strong solution of mercuric 
chloride. (6) Upon arrival at a quarantine station 
un infected ship shouldat once be fumigated with 
sulpburous acid gas, using 3 pounds of sulphur for 
every 1000 cubic feet of air-space ; the cargo should 
then be discharged on lighters; « liberal supply of 
the concentrated solution of mercuric chloride (4 
ounces to the gallon) should be thrown into the 
bilge, and at the end of twenty-four hours the bilge- 
water should be pumped out and replaced with pure 
sea water ; this should be repeated. A second fumi- 
gation, after the removal of the cargo, is recom- 
mended ; all accessible surfaces should be washed 
with one of the disinfecting solutions heretofore re- 
commended, and subsequently with soap and hot 
- water. 

** For railway cars. The directions given for dis- 
infection of dwellings, hospital wards, and ships 
apply as well to infected railway cars. The treat- 
ment of excreta with a disinfectant, before they are 
scattered along the tracks, seems desirable at all 
times in view of the fact that they may contain in- 
fectious germs, During the prevalence of an epi- 
demic of cholera this is imperative. For this pur- 
pose the standard solution of chloride of lime is re- 
commended.” 
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ealth reports and papers; U. 8. Marine Hospital Service 
reports and papers; U. 8S. Statutes at Large; ; Park’s Prac- 
tical Hygiene ; Text Book of Hygiene, Rohé ; Report of Sani- 
tary Commissions (New Orleans, 1854) ; Zransactions Cen- 
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[me National Board of Health; State and Municipal 
rds of Health reports, New York ; The Sanitary Hra; 
Annals of Hygiene; and various sauitary publications 
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SAN JACINTO, a battle fought on April 21, 
1836, between a force of Texans under Gen, Sam 
Houston (for whom see ENCYCLOPADIA BRITAN- 
NICA), and a Mexican army under Gen, Santa Afia. 
The latter on hearing of the independent movement 
in Texas led an army of 5000 men, determined to 
crush the opposition to his despotism. He first 
wreaked his vengeance on the garrison of the ALAMO 
(q. v.). Houston’s men were greatly agitated on 
hearing of the massacre, and of a second at Goliad 
where Col, Fannin with 500 men had capitulated on 
March 27th. Houston sought a position near the 
mouth of the San Jacinto, where there was a ferry, 
and there Santa Afia came up with him on April 
20th. The Texans, numbering 783 men, all told, 
had two small cannon. On the morning of the 21st 
Houston ordered a charge on the Mexican host of 
2000, and with shouts of ‘**Remember Alamo!” 
** Remember Goliad !’’ the Texans carried all before 
them. Of the Mexicans 630 were killed and the 
rest captured. The Texan loss was 8 killed and 25 
wounded. Although the Texans clamored for Santa 
Afia’s life, Houston, who had heen wounded 
severely, spared him on condition of his acknowl- 
edging the independence of Texas. ‘The treach- 


per-makers which it is connected by three lines of railroad. It 


has a fine court-house, city hall, 2 national banks, 3 
other banks, 4 daily and 4 weekly newspapers, 15 
churches, 13 schools, the State Normal School. Uni- 
versity of the Pacitic, and College of Notre Dame, 
The Leland Stanford, Jr., University, founded here 
ae anet Stanford, president of the Central Pacific 

ilroad, in memory of his son, has been endowed 
with $20,000,000. Lick Avenue, 28 miles long, 
leads to Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton, 
San Jose was established as a mission by Spanish 
Franciscans in 1777, but Americans canie in 1847 
and the city was incorporated in 1850. It is lighted 
with gas and numerous electric lights, has water- 
works, and three parks, There is a paid fire de- 
partment with good ape and an automatic 
fire-alarm system. The property is assessed at 
nearly $18,000,000, and the only debt is bonded in- 
debtedness of $500,000 for the city hall and other 
improvements, The yearly expense in’ 1887 was 
$371,572. The city has 5 foundries, a woollen mill, 
flour mill, furniture factory, 3 fruit canneries, and a 
few factories. The surrounding country produces 
abundance of grapes, prunes, and other fruits. 
Wine-making is extensively carried on. The cli- 
mate of the vicinity is very salubrions, the extreme 
annual range of the temperature being from 28° to 
93°, and the average from 42° to 70°. ‘The popula- 
tion in 1880 was 12,567. 

SARATOGA, BATTLE or. This battle, in vir- 
tue of its results, has been classed among the fifteen 
decisive battles of the world. The British ministry, 
irritated at the failure of their attempts to crush out 
the American movement for independence, resolved 
to eflect this by a supreme effort in 1777. So lon 
as the communications between New England an 
the South remained free this seemed impracticable. 
It was determined, therefore, to sever these ly 
pouring an army from Canada through the half- 
open gateway of Ticonderoga, whence they should 
sweep southward, and, by effecting a junction with 
Howe, who held New York, interpose a barrier be- 
tween these sections of the Union. 

Gen. John pn aes who was entrusted with 
the carrying out of the scheme, stood, on June 1st, 
at the foot of Lake Champlain with an army of 7000 
English, Germans, Canadians, and Indians, while 
Col. St. Leger-was sent up the St. Lawrence to Os- 
wego to penetrate the country from that point, 
capture Fort Schuyler, and then march down the 
Mobawk to join Burgoyne in Albany. On Bur- 
goyne’s appearance before Ticonderoga, St. Clair. 
the commander, conscious of his ina ility to hold 
the fort, fled towards Fort Edwaré, the place of ren- 
dezvous for the patriots, The British pursued, in- 
flicting a defeat on him at Hubbardton, and Gen. 
wor ge commander of the patriot army of the 
North, fell back from Fort Edward to Cohoes Falls. 
Meanwhile St, Leger was besieging Fort Schuyler, 
but Arnold, who was dis tehed with 800 men to its 
relief, scattered the royalists like autumn leaves, 

Such were the circumstances under which the 
main army of the North i aaa at the mouth of 
the Mohawk in August, 1777. Here Schuyler was 
superseded by Gates, while Burgoyne, discoura 
by the disaster at Bennington and the loss at Fort 
Schuyler, was halting at Fort Edward in hopes of 
hearing from Howe. This gave Gates time to ad- 
vance up the Hudson to Bemis Heights and fortify 
them for his encampment. By Sept. 15th he stood 
lag as to receive the foe. 

urgoyne ascended the river by the left bank, 
crossed it on the i3th and i4th at Saratoga, and, on 
the 18th, was within 2 miles of Gates and making 


erous Mexican afterwards tried to repudiate an! sy of for battie. On tae morning of the 22t! tha 


word, but the war was not renewed. 


hosts stood confronting each other posted in 
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similar order, each stretching from the river over 
the hills westward, The main body of the Ameri- 
cans was on the right under Gates; the left was 
under Poor; the centre was mainly made up of 
Learned’s brigade. Morgan’s riflemen and Dear- 
born’s infantry stood under Arnold on the heights, 
nearly a mile from the river. At 10 A.M. Burgoyne 
advanced his army ia three columns, the left con- 
sisting of artillery under Phillips, and Germans 
under Riedesel, the centre and right under Bur- 

oyne himself, but covered by Fraser and Bregman. 
Phe Canadians and Indians were sent forward to 
occupy the Americans in front. Gates remained 
passive till, urged by Arnold, he gave the word for 
the Indians to be driven back. Taking this as a 
permission for a general charge, the Americans 
rushed like a mountain torrent on the foe. Arnold 
with Morgan held Fraser while he was straining to 
reach the American rear. Here the fighting was 
bon sige but the patriots encountering the British 
under Burgoyne, and played on by Phillips’ guns, 
were, at 3 o’clock, forced back into their line, For 
four hours Arnold had maintained the fight with the 
choicest English regiments. A lull occurred durin 
which both parties drew breath. The English 
again advanced, The Americans kept within their 
camp till their foe was on the point of charging, 
when, springing forth, they drove it back over the 
intermediate clearing. Night put an end to the 
conflict. The Americans retired to their intrench- 
ments; the British lay on the battle-field. The 
loss of the former was 64 killed and 217 wounded, 
that of the latter rather more than 500. Both 
claimed the victory, but the British had failed to 
force their way to Albany. 

The two armies lay for several days inactive. On 
Sept. 29th Gen. Benjamin Lincoln joined Gates 
with 2000 men, while Burgoyne’s army melted 
away through desertion. In vain did he call on 
Howe and Clinton. His provisions began to fail; 
he must fight or flee.- On Oct. 7th he determined 
to make a reconnoissance in force and replenish his 
stores by foraging. His foragers were discovered 
and, at 2.30 P. M., the struggle was recommenced. 
Arnold and Morgan were the inspiring spirits for 
the patriots, Fraser for the British, At length the 
last was struck down, and panic seized the royalists, 
which was augmented by the appearance of 3000 
fresh troops under Gen. Tenbroeck. The British 
were driven within their lines. Both armies were 
exhausted, the Americans being as incapable of fol- 
lowing up their advantage as the British of repair- 
ing their discomfiture. The American loss was 150 ; 
the British, 700. 

The 8th was spent in heavy skirmishing, till, at 
evening, Burgoyne, leaving his baggage and 
wounded, set out on a night march for Saratoga. 
On the 9th he encamped on the heights north of 
Fishkill. Gates pursued on the 10th and reached 
the heights between Saratoga church and the Fish- 
kill in the afternoon. 

Burgoyne now saw no means of saving his arm 
save by a precipitate flight to Fort Edward, which 
he hoped to capture. ith this view he sent a 
working-party in advance. Gates, supposing this 
to be the whole British army in retreat, ordered a 
general advance over the Fishkill. Burgoyne ap- 
preciating his mistake, leaving a guard in his camp, 
aided by a fog, ambushed his main force in an ad- 
joining thicket. The Americans on crossing were 
received by a heavy fire. Gates now learned the 
truth from a deserter and recalled his men to their 

itions. Burgoyne saw that there was no longer 
ope of escape. His position was exposed to fire on 
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| resolved to treat with Gates for honorable surrender, 


After negotiating, terms were agreed toon the 16th, 
and, on Sept. 17th, articles were subscribed whereby 
the British were permitted to march out of the camp 
with the honors of war, surrendering their artillery, 
arms, and ammunition, and engaging not to serve 
again during the war. Burgoyne, in presence of the 
two armies, in the afternoon, surrendered his sword 
to Gates who promptly returned it. The British 
troops then filed off to Boston, whence they were to 
embark for England. But Congress afterwards re- 
fused to carry out the terms of surrender, and the 
British prisoners were taken to Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, where they mostly remained till the close 
of the war. (3. H.) 

SARDOU, Victorren, French dramatist, was 
born at Paris Sept. 7, 1831. The son of a classical 
professor, he had in early manhood a severe struggle 
with poverty. He gave lessons in various branches, 
wrote for reviews, dictionaries, and newspapers, 
and even composed a play which failed miserably. 
It was not until his marriage with Mlle, de Bré- 
court, in 1858, gave him access to the theatre 
manager Déjazet that he entered fairly on the field 
in which he achieved a flattering success. His pla 
Candide (1860) was soon followed by a shoal oF 
others, produced at various theatres. Among them 
may be noted Nos Intimes, Les Pattes de Mouche, La 
Perle Noire. Offenbach contributed the music to his 
comic operas, Sardou’s career was interrupted for 
a while by the overthrow of the Empire, but early 
in 1872 he brought out Rabagas, a political comedy, 
in the style of Aristophanes, aimed at Gambetta. Its 
representation excited serious disturbances in Paris 
and in the provinces, His noted caricature, L’ Oncle 
Sam, was actually prohibited for a time at Paris 
| lest it should produce diplomatic complications with 
the United States. But when produced in New 
York, in March, 1873, it caused more astonishment 
than anger. A later noted comedy, Daniel Rochat 
(1880), turned on the question of religious marriages, 
various views of which were presented by characters 
easily recognized. Sardou was chosen a member of 
the French Academy in June, 1877, and his recep- 
tion took place May 23,1878. His most noted later 
works are Fédora and Théodora, both written for 
Sarah Bernhardt. They have proved as popular on 
the English and American stage as in Paris. Sar- 
dou’s comedies, struck off rapidly, are full of spirit, 
and reproduce vividly on the stage the movements 
of the world around him. With Shakespearean di- 
rectness and confidence in his right to whatever he 
finds worth taking he has not hesitated to make use 
of situations and scenes already employed by others, 
His popularity has not_been in the least affected by 
this open plagiarism. Sardou was narried in 1872 to 
Mile. Soulier, daugliter of the keeper of the museum 
at Versailles, 

SARGENT, Eprs (1812-1880), 2 prolific author 
of popular books, was born Sept. 27, 1812, at Glouces- 
ter, Mass., where his family had resided for more 
than a century. In boyhood he visited Russia and 
for two years he studied at Harvard College. He 
became connected with the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
but he and his elder brother, John Osborne Sar- 

ent, who was afterwards noted as « lawyer, assisted 

. G. Goodrich (for whom sce ENCYCLOP2DIA Bri 
TANNICA) in the preparation of the popular series 
issued under the name of ‘‘ Peter Parley.”’ Epes 
Sargent was for many years engaged as a journalist, 
sometimes in New York and Washington, but mostly 
in Boston. He and his brother were active in the 
interest of the Whig party. Epes also wrote for the 
stage but without marked success, his chief plays 


all sides ; the roads to the north were impassable | being The Bride of Genoa (1836), and the tragedies 


and the woods swarmed with patriots ; he had bread 

only for three days and water was inaccessible. On 

the 13th he called a council of war and it was 
VoL. 1V.—2 6 


| Velasco (1837) and The Priestess (1855). In his . 
‘later years his chief occupation was the preparation 


of readers, speakers, and other school books, which, 
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their excellence, obtained wide circulation. He 
edited some books of adventure and wrote 
Planchette (1869), an account of spiritualism, in 
which he was then a believer. At various times he 
had published volumes of verse, and his Songs of the 
Sea (1849) included the popular song “A Life on 
the Ocean Wave.” His latest poem was The 
Woman Who Dared (1869). Among his novels 
may be noted Peculiar (1863), a tale of the over- 
throw of slavery. He diedat Boston, Dec. 30, 1880, 
SARGENT, Lucius MANLIvs (1786-1867), tem- 
rnerance ailvocate, was born in Boston June 25, 
786, being a grandson of Col. Epes Sargent (1690- 
1762. He studied at Harvard College and was 
admitted to the bar but did not practice, being 
possessed of ample fortune. He wasa frequent con- 
tributor to the Goston Transcript, and his antiqua- 
rian sketches, Dealinys with the Dead, by a Sexton of 
tie Old , were republished in 1856. His Tem- 
perunce Tales, at first issued separately, had exten- 
sive circulation in Europe and Australia, as well as 
at home, and were afterwards collected in various 
editions. He married a sister of Horace Binney, the 
eminent lawyer of Philadelphia, and his sons were 
Riatianeihel. in the war fur the Union, He died 
at West Roxbury, June 2, 1867. 

SARGENT, WiytHRop (1753-1820), a cousin of 
the preceding, was born at Gloucester, ‘ 
graduated at Harvard College in 1771, and after 
some experience of naval life entered the American 
army in 1775. He served in the artillery throughout 
the Revolutionary war and attained the rank of 
major. After the war he took pa in the enterprise 
of the Ohio Con:pany, and in 1786 was appointed by 
Congress surveyor of the Northwest Territory. He 
was adjutant general in St. Clair’s army in 1791 and 
again in Wayne’s in 1794, and was first governor of 
Mississippi Territory, 1798-1802. He died on a 
voyage from Natchez to Philadelphia, June 3, 1820. 

is grandson, WINTHROP SARGENT (1825-1870) 
was born in Philadelphia, Sept. 23, 1825, graduate 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 1845 and at 
the Harvard Law School in 1847. He published a 
History of Braddock’s Expedition (1855), Loyalist 
Poetry of the Revolution (1857), with a supplemen- 
tary volume in 1860, Journal of the Meeting of the 
Cincinnati in 1784 (1851), Life of Major André 
(1861), and Letters of John Andreiws, 1772-6 (1866), 
He also contributed to the North American Review 
and other periodicals, He practised lawin Phila- 
delphia and afterwards in New York, and died in 
Paris May 18, 1870. 

SARMIENTO, Don Domrxao Faustino, Presi- 
dent of the Argentine Republic, was born at San 
Juan in 1811, He was one of the opponents of the 
Dictator Rosas and was banished, but returned in 
1836, and established a school for young ladies. He 
became editor of a newspaper and was again ban- 
ished by Rosas, He then entered the service of 
Chili and was sent to Europe to examine and re- 
port upon educational institutions and systems, In 
1851 he returned to Buenos Ayres, and was colonel 
of a regiment in the battle of Monto Casseros, by 
which the power of Rosas was overthrown, Sar- 
mieuto then took a prominent part in framing the 
new constitution of the Argentine Confederation, 
He was minister of instruction, and afterwards of 
the interior. He also served as governor of San 
Juan. In 1865 he was sent as minister to the 
United States and in 1868 he was peacefully elected 
hopin of the Argentine Confederation. An ur- 
fortunate war, cessgreg met | 
Gen. Urquiza, greatly inju 
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* SARTAIN, Jomyx, who has been called the 
founder in America of mezzolint engraving, was 
born in London Oct. 24, 1808, and came 
United States in 1830, He was originally an en- 
graver in the line manner, but in 1828 commenced 
to practise mezzotinto, and afterward usually min- 
ged line, mezzotinto, and stippling in his plates, 
or some years he was also engaged in painting por- 
traits in oil and miniatures on ivory, Later he 
abandoned painting and devoted himself entirely to 
engraving and literary work, Always exceedingly 
industrious, he has produced an enormous amount 
of work for various periodicals, annuals, and illus- 
trated books, Of his large framing prints the best 
known are Christ Rejected, after West; The Iron 
Worker and King Solomon, American Inventors, 
and Zeisbe perecting to the Indians, after 
Schussele ; John Knox and Mary Queen of Scots, 
after Leutze ; and the Battle of Gettysburg, after 
Rothermel, In 1843 he became proprietor and 
editor of Campbell’s Foreign Semi-Monthly and Maga- 
zine, and at the same time he had an interest in the 
Eclectic Museum, During some years after 1848 he 
was part-owner and editor of Sartain’s Union Maga- 
zine (formerly the Union Magazine). He has held 
office in the Pennsylvania Academy and in various 
artistic and other societies in Philadelphia, and in 
1876 had charge of the art department of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, He has also been the recipient 
of numerous medals and other honors from various 
European countries, Three of his children have 
also chosen art as a ery His son, SAMUEL 
SARTADY, born Oct. 8, 1830, in Philadelphia, is well 
known as an engraver, His work consists princi- 
ally of portraits and other illustrations for ks, 
ut he has also executed a number of large prints, 


notably Clear the Track, after Schussele ; Christ 
Blessing Little Children, after Eastlake, and portraits 
after Neagle, Sully, and other painters. Another 


son, WILLIAM SARTALN, born in Philadelphia, Noy. 
21, 1843, also began his career as an engraver, but 
later turned his attention to painting. His art 
studies were begun under Schussele and continued 
in Paris under Léon Bonnat. In 1877 be returned 
to the United States and became an associate of the 
National Academy three years later, As a teacher 
he is widely known, having been instructor in va- 
rious art schools in New York and Philadelphia. 
Among his paintings, many of them Oriental or 
Italian subjects, are Italian Boy’s Head (1876); 
Narcissus (1878) ; and Nubian Sheik (1879). His 
daughter, Emmy SartTary, born March 17, 1841, 
in Philadelphia, has also practised both engravi 

and painting. She studied under Schussele fo 


Luminais, and paints principally portraits. From 
November, 1881, to eneuery, 1883, she was art 
editor of Our and she has been principal 


Rome 

of the Philadelphia School of Design for Women 
since 1886. (F. L. W.) 

SASSAFRAS, a genus of plants, order luuracem, 

Nearly all the plants of this order aromatic 
properties, which are due to the presence of volatile . 
oils, The typical genus is laurus, the laurel, but it 
embraces also cinnamon, cassia, camphor, and sas- 
safras, Sassafras is a corruption of the word Saxi- 
frage, which now denotes a widely different family 
of herbaceous plants. It has but a single species 
S. officinale, which is common throughout the United 


the assassination of 50 or 60 feet, and from 1 to 2 feet diameter, 
the prosperity of his sexes are diwcious, the leaves and flowers produced 


States, forming a small tree in the North, of about 
8 inches diameter of trunk, but in favorable situ- 
ations southward sometimes reaching a neigh of 

e 


administration. It ended early in 1873 in the vic-|from the same buds, the younger branches and 


tory of the national troops. rmiento has pub- 
lished several works on the history of his country. 
Mrs. Horace Mann’s translation of his Lise in 
Argentine Republic (1868) gives his biography. 


under surfaces of leaves downy, the flowers in short, 
slender racemes, of a pale-green color, antlers with 


é 4 unequal cells, The female flowers possess, in ad- 


dition to the pistiis, six gland-like bodics, an- 
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swering to the stamens of the male flowers. 
The tree has a greyish and deeply furrowed trunk, 
but the young branches are of a utiful reddish- 
hue. true bark when cut into is of a 
rk red color like that of Peruvian bark. The 
tree when old gives rise to many suckers which 
spring up at a short distance from the trunk, growing 
to a height of 6 or 8 feet. The leaves of the sassa- 
fras are remarkable for their varying forms on the 
same tree. Those first produced from the bud are 
oval and entire; the next series are lobed on one 
side; the last and most numerous have larly 
three lobes. The flowers protrude from the sides of 
the branches below the leaves, the sexes being con- 
fined to different trees. The fruit or seed is oval 
in form, of deep blue color, and contained in small 
bright red cups, swpported by peduncles from 1 to 2 
faches long, The seeds when ripe are eagerly de- 
voured by birds. 

The sassafras tree is indigenous to every part of 
the United States east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
extends far into the Dominion of Canada, where it 
dwindles toatallshrub. Every part of the tree hasa 
pleasant fragrance, and a sweetish aromatic taste, 
which is strongest in the bark of the root. These 
qualities depend upon an essential oil, which may be 
obtained by distillation and has been highly valued in 
medicine. The sassafras early attracted the atten- 
tion of Europeans from the peculiarity of its foliage 
and its medicinal properties. One writer called it 
the ague tree, and its value as a medicine was once 
held so high that its products commanded an ex- 
travagant price. It is said that its strong fragrance 
was one of the indications borne to Columbus and 
his followers of the nearness of land, so that it may 
be claimed to have borne a part in the disco very of 
America, 

The wood of the sassafras is white and tender in 
oung trees, reddish and more compact in older 
rees. While of little value as timber the wood 

resists decay and has been used for posts, rails, 
joists, and rafters, also for trunks, bedsteads, etc., 
under the belief that its odor drives away insects. 

poles have long been used as poultry roosts 
for the same reason, the odor being sup: to be 
disagreeable to hen lice. Another use is for fishing 
rods, from the toughuess and lightness of the sea- 
soned wood. The bark has been used for dyeing, 
aud gives wool a very durable orange color. The 
young shoots and leaves are highly rick, yy 
and the pith, which is light and spongy and very 
mucilaginous when chewed, is kept in shops and 
sold for this purpose, It is also used in water as a 
drink in inflammatory diseases and as an eye-wash, 
Inu Louisiana the leaves are sometimes used as a 
suvstitute for okra in making gumbo voy a They 
are also used in making home-made beer known as 
root beer, and in some sections as a seasoning for 
sauces, 

The Indians have long used the sassafras bark 
medicinally and it is still used for this purpose, the 
root bark being — for its strong aromatic 
oe It is kept in small rx deed for flavor- 

ng officinal preparations, for whi vole also the 
oil is extracted to the extent of 15, or 20,000 
pounds annually. Medicinally sassafras is con- 
sidered an excellent stimulant and sudorific, and 
was formerly much used in the cure of such com- 
plaints as rheumatism, dropsy, and cutaneous erup- 
tions, The fruits of the sassafras are much used by 
perfumers, who powder them and put them up in 
small sachets for their agreeable odor. (Cc. M.) 

SAULCY, Louis FELicren JoserpH CAIGNARD 
DE, French orientalist and numismatist, was born 
at Lille, March 19, 1807. He was educated at the 
Polytechnic School, and entered the artillery service. 
Meanwhile his leisure was taken up with arche- 
ology and especially numismatics, 836 his essay 
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on the classification of Byzantine coins won a prize 
from the French Institute, and he wassoon enrolled 
as a member of the Academy of Inscriptions. But 
his duties as military instructor were also diligently 
pursued, and in 1838 he became professor of me- 
chanics in the school at Metz. Then he was trans- 
ferred to Paris to be keeper of the Military Museum. 
In 1850 he made a visit to Palestine and explored 
the Dead Sea, of which he published a popular ac- 
count (2 vols. 1852-54), Though his book had wide 
acceptance, as had also his later work on the Holy 
Land (1865), many of his statements were contro- 
verted, His researches in the Holy Land are said 
to have converted him to belief in Christianity. In 
1870, on the downfall of the French empire, he ac- 
companied the Empress Eugenie to Chiselhurst, but 
afterwards returned to his labors in the Academy «f 
Inscriptions. Several of his numismatic works had 
reference to the Jewsand to Palestine, but he had also 
essays on the coins of the Seleucid kings (1872), the 
Nabateans (1874), the Roman me tay (1874), and 
of various French kings. He published treatises on 
Cesar’s expeditions to Britain (1860), on Herod 
(1867), the siege of Jerusalem (1866), Seven Centuries 
of Jewish History (1874), and a Dictionnaire Topo- 
ique de la Terre Sainte (1877). 

AVAGE, JAmEs (1784-1873), antiquarian, was 
born in Boston, July 13, 1784. He graduated at 
Harvard College in 1803, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1807. In 1812 he was elected to the State 
legislature, in 1820 was a member of the State Con- 
stitutional Convention, and afterwards held various 
municipal offices. He was one of the editors of the 
Monthly Anthology, 1806-11. He founded the first 
savings bauk in Boston in 1817, and was treasurer 
and president of the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ie In 1825 he edited with notes Goy. Winthrop’s 

istory of New England (2d ed. 1853). His princi- 
pal work was A Genealogical Dictionary of the First 
Settlers of New England (4 vols. 1860-62), It was 
pronounced by the North American Review “the 
most stupendous work on genealogy ever compiled.” 
The author died at Boston, March 8, 1873. 

SAVAGE, Minor Jupeon, preacher and author, 
was born at Norridgewood, Maine, June 10, 1841. 
He graduated at Bangor Theological Seminary in 
1864, and went as a Congregational home missionary 
to California. Afterwards he supplied a church at 
Framingham, Mass., and became pastor at Hanni- 
bal, Mo., in 1869. His theological views having 
changed he became pte of a Unitarian church in 
Chicago in 1873, and in the next year took charge 
of the Church of the Unity in Boston. He now be- 
longs to the extreme left wing of Unitarianism, and 
is a bold exponent of its views. He has been a 
frequent contributor of both prose and poetry to 
journals and magazines. Among his books are 
Ohristionity the Eeicace of Manhood (1873), The 


Religion » Sayer 1876), Talks about Jesus (1880), 
Belief in God (1881), Peliefs about Man Leg: The 
Modern inz (1883), The Religious Life (1886), 
Social Problems (1886). 


SAVANNAH, a city and port of entry of Georgia, 
county-seat of Chatham co., is on the south bank of 
the Savannah River, 18 miles from the Atlantic 
Ocean, 32° 5’ N. lat., 81° 8’ 'W. long. By rail it is 
90 miles from Charleston and 682 miles from Wash- 
ington. Situated partly on a bluff about 40 feet 
above the river, it extends 3 miles along the river 
and overa mile inland. The city is regularly laid 
out with wide streets crossing at pe angles and 
lined with trees. There are 24 small parks and in 
the centre Forsyth Place, a park of 30 acres, thickly 
planted with forest trees, has a handsome fountain 
and a monument with bronze statue to the Con- 
federate dead. Johnson Square contains a granite 
obelisk commemorating Gen, Nathaniel Greene, and 
Monterey Square a marble shaft with a statue of 
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erected to the memory of Count Pulaski, 


buildings are the Custom House, City: a 
Cotton Exchange, Hodgson Hall, used by the 
Georgia Historical Society, Masonic ‘Temple, Odd 
Fellows’ Hall, Savannah Hospital, the Catholic 


Cathedral, the Independent Presbyterian Church, | fection in 
e obtainable, from both official and unofficial sou 
3) show the number of sayin 

State banks and some private banks, a Board of | 1886-1887 to have been 684, 


St. John’s (Episcopal) Church, and the synag' 
of Mickva Israel. Savannah has 2 national an 


Trade and Cotton Exchange, 2 daily and 4 weekly 
newspapers, There are altogether 30 churches, 
13 of which are used by colored people. Besides 
some private academies of high reputation, the 
county provides rang schools, in whith instruc- 
tion is given to whites and blacks separately. 

The city has street-railways, gas, and electric 
lights, a good system of water supply, and a paid 
fire department. The buildings are chietly of brick, 
and many private residences are of handsome archi- 
tecture. The industrial works comprise iron foun- 
dries, saw and planing mills, rice and flour mills, 
cotton compresses, a cotton mill, paper mill, ice 
factory, furniture factory, and a lithographic estab- 
lishment. 

The railroads are the Central of Georgia with 
2050 miles, and the Savannah, Florida and Western, 
634 miles, the latter connecting at Tampa, Florida, 
with a steamship line to Cuba. Steaniships also 
ply regularly from Savannah to New York, Phila- 


delphia, Baltimore, and Boston, As a cotton port |] 


Savannah ranks second in the Union, first in the 
rosin aud turpentine trade, and second in the rice 
trade. It also ships largely lumber, fruit, and iron 
ore brought from Alabama. The exports in 1885 
amoun to $45,100,000, and the total trade was 
estimated at $90,000,000, 

Savannah was founded in 1733 by Gen. James 
Oglethorpe. It was incorporated as a city in 1789. 
In the Revolutionary war it was captured by the 
British Dec, 29, 1778, and evacuated July 11, 1783. 


In the civil war it was captured by Gen, W. T.|¢ 


Sherman, Dec. 21, 1864. 1ts population in 1880 was 

30,709, and in 1886 by a city census 45,482, of whom 
18,817 were colored. (J. H. E.) 

SAVINGS BANKS. The first savings bank in 

the United States was organized in 

See Vol. Philadelphia under the title of the ‘+ Phi- 

xXI. bed ladelphia Savings Fund Society.”’ It was 

ay: ™ voluntary non-corporate association, 

composed of a few benevolent and phi- 

lanthropic genticmen who associated together for the 


purpose of receiving and caring for the small accu- | 


mulations of surplus moneys of poor Laie This 
society commenced the receiving of deposits in De- 
cember, 1816 ; sul uently, in the year 1819, it was 
granted a corporate franchise by the State of Penn- 
sylvania, 

The State of Massachusetts, however, was first to 
give legislative sanction to the organization of sav- 

ngs banks; this it did in the year 1817. Other 
States that at early dates granted charters for such 
institutions were Maryland in 1818, New York, 
Vennsylvania, Maine, Connecticut, and Rhode Isl- 
and in 1819, New Hampshire in 1823, Ohio in 1831, 
Delaware in 1832, New Jersey in 1839 and Vermontin 
the yeur 1846, At a periods charters were 
argo to savings banks by most of the other States. 

‘or many years all such institutions were created 
by special acts of the respective State legislatures, 
but the tendency of recent legislation has been to 
provide for their organization and management by 
general laws. 

Excepting the so-called — stock savings 
banks, the main features of those institutions are 
very similar—strikingly so, considering. the fact 
that the savings bank system of the United States 


is uot g coynectiye system, subject to the super- | 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


Lively, | vision and control of a central authority, but rather 
who fell here Oct. 9, 1779. Among the conspicuous a multitude of systems, each regulated 


its own 

special source of authority, a State | re. As 

savings banks had their ince tion in the Middle 

and Eastern or New England States, they are now 
most numerous and have reached their highest 

those localities. The most reliable ae 

rces, 


banks in operation in 
The number in each 


pe sur- 


TABLE L—Savines Banks, 1886-87. 


State, together with their a 
plus and deposits, is given in Table 


Nom! 


Surplus and 
STATES, ETC. ber, |Capital.*| Undivided Deposits. 
| Profits. 
$2,199,862 | $37,215,072 
4,604 50,822,762 
776,112 |. 15,587,050 
12,928,350 | 291,197,900 
2,797 53,284,821 
4,345,631 1424,820 
85,633,329 486,730 
2,412,877 | 27,482,135 
14,879 204,1 
11,464 834. 
874 11 
£88,526 15,065,659 
212,550 2,312,013 
492,204 9,969,019 
Minnesota... 138,908 3,891,653 
California ., 2,731,089 | 70,077,893 
TOG i icconencesss 120,187,883 | 1,157,867 ,483 
Unofficial. 
Philadelphia....... 5 | $444,700) $3,811,224 | $42,219,099 
Delaware .......0006 rere 269,740 2,771 
Maryland .. . 8’) ecneee 1,142,697 | 18,816,837 
hicago ........e.00 5 |2,655,000) 1,488,699 | 14,061,258 
Total sivoosssiaess'}' 06 8,009,700 6,712,860 | 77,868,586 


* Only 84 savings banks report capital, 


While it was purely in the spirit of philanthro 
that savings banks were originally organized an 
operated for many years after their introduction 
into the United States, they no longer are confined 
in their operations and influences to the limited 
field first assigned to them. In late years they have 
proved attractive depositories for the surplus mon- 
eys ofall classes, and every effort by legislation or 
otherwise, to restrict them to dealings with the 
poor alone, has failed. The widening of the area 
of their operations so as to embrace a higher order 
and greater number of beneficiaries has had a salu- 
tary effect ; yet in many States measures have been 
adopted tending to — such expansion and 
more closely confine them to their original purposes, 
but the interests of the banks have proved stronger 
than restrictive laws, and the savings bank systems 
of the several States have grown and become strong 
largely through the patronage of those whom it was 
sought to exclude. Experience has demonstrated 
that those institutions lose none of their efficiency as 
promoters of industry, sobriety and thrift among 
the poorer classes for the reason that others more 
favored are allowed to share in their benefits. Asa 
consequence they came to be regarded less as de 
itories than as organized mediums through which 
investments in clearly defined securities may be ad- 
vantageously made. 

In the year 1834 the State of Massachusetts en- 
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acted a 
vision of savings banks. At that date there was 
probably not more that $7,000,000 on deposit with 


all of these institutions in the United States, | 
banks have occupied the pub-. 


From 1835 savings 


neral law for the organization and super-’ 
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conditions: exceptionally favorable to such institu- 
tions. The abundance of moncy and the activity of 
every branch of industry materially aided the rapid 
accumulation of deposits, The National government 
was then a large borrower aud its bonds were avail- 


lic attention to a greater or less degree and the sub-| able for investment by savings banks on the most 
ject has been a fruitful source of legislation; the advantageous terms. In seconding the efforts of the 
earlier of which in most States embraced provisions | government in its struggle for existence, the cities, 
for the making of reports to disclose the condition counties and towns became borrowers of large sums 
of the banks in respect to resources and liabilities; at high rates of interest ; those securities also were 
such returus though imperfectly showing their con-| generally taken by savings banks, Such conditions 
dition were the subject of criticism that resulted in! produced all elements conducive to prosperity for 
the enactment of laws designed to make them more financial institutions: industries active in every 
secure by limiting and restricting the scope of their department, an abundant currency and facilities for 
investments and methods of business. At later pe- | speedy and profitable investment. The seemin 
riods provisions were made for their supervision by prosperity created and promoted by the war di 
designated State officials and examinations were pro-| not of course subside immediately on its termina- 
vided for to ascertain whether investments had been tion, and the evil effects of the ill-advised multiplica- 
made in accordance with the requirements of law. | tion of savings banks were not made fully apparent 
Though legislation was neither regular nor uni-| until the coming of the panic of 1873, when finance, 
form, the more important subjects were embraced in trade, commerce and industries all became unset- 
that of most States during the twenty years succeed- | tled and the manufacturing districts idle, making 
ing the passage of the Massachusetts general law necessary the withdrawal of sayings wisely accumu- 
in 1834. The attention savings banks attracted as lated for such a time of trial. The strong banks 
affording desirable places of deposit for surplus’ withstood the depletion of their resources, while the 
moneys, practically subject to repayment on de- | weak and unsound ones were swept away. 
saad, was the primary cause of their being gene-_ In connection with past savings bank failures in 
rally used by the public. So large patronage soon the United States, it is a noteworthy fact that but 
lifted well-conducted banks located in cities and popu- | very few failures haye been caused by the fraudu- 
lous centres of manufacture and trade out of their lent appropriation of deposits, For the most part 
previous semi-charitable conditions, The greater they have resulted from extravagance and « disre- 
demands made on the resources of the banks neces- gard of the plainest principles of prudent business 
sitated the employment of competent salaried clerks management, as shown by injudicious loans and 
and managers and the extension of business hours, | investments ; made sometimes under sanction of law 
a few hours of gratuitous service weekly being and sometimes without it, but usually with the pur- 
insufficient for the transaction of their. business. | pose in view of promoting the advantage of their 
The increased facilities afforded early met with depositors, by securing for them higher rates of 


public favor and a phenomenally rapid develop-| 
wth of savings banks in’ 


ment followed. The 
the United States for the past sixty years is shown 


by decades in the following table:— 
Year Number Namber of Amount of 
~ of Banks. Depositors. Deposits. 
16,931 $2,537,082 
60,058 10,613,726 
145,206 24,506 677 
431,602 84,290,076 
980,844 242,619,382 
2,359,864 924,037,304 
8,158,950 1,141,530,578 


Prior to the year 1870 the estimated loss to de- 
pei with savings banks throughout the United 
tes, by reason of failures, was but a small frac- 
tion of a mill on the dollar of aggregate deposits 
held by such institutions. During the seven succeed- 
ing years, however, savings bank failures were of 
common occurrence, In the State of New York 
alone 29 of these banks failed, involving a loss to 
depositors approximating $5,000,000. Inthe other 
States failures were not so numerous, yet they were 
comparatively frequent. The inherent weakness of 
the unsound banks was soon developed by the sus- 
pension of industries, the depression of trade, and 
the depreciation of property and securities gene- 
rally incident to the gen | panic of 1873, coupled 
with unusually heavy withdrawal of deposits at so 
critical a time. The conservatively managed solvent 
banks were little affected by the strain that forced 
many of the weak ones into liquidation. The failure 
of one savings bank after another in rapid succes- 
sion produced t excitement in the localities 
affected and public attention was directed to the 
dangers to arise from the reckless incorporation of 
such institutions, In the year 1855 only 215 savings 
banks were in existence throughout the United States, 
in 1875 the number had reached 771. Within that 
period the war of the Rebellion occurred, producing 


interest than strictly first class loans and inyest- 
ments would yield. ; 

The weaknesses in the system disclosed by the 
crisis through which they passed have been provided 
against for the future by remedial legislation. In 
nearly all of the States laws have since been enacted 
to provide more effectual safeguards for the protec- 
tion of savings banks’ depositors, and legislators have 
Sa perry to urgent demands for more stringent 
and carefully considered laws for their government. 
Many States have repealed the special laws under 
which savings banks previously operated and made 
provisions for their organization and supervision by 
general law. 

Owing to the numerous failures in New York the 
Constitution of that State was amended by a vote of 
the people in 1874, so as to require its legislature by 
a general law to conform the charters of all savings 
banks or institutions for savings to a uniformity of 
powers, rights and liabilities, and require that banks 
thereafter organized should conform to such general 
law and amendments made thereto. The organiza- 
tion of savings banks with capital stock was pro- 
hibited and the power to pass special charters for 
banking purposes was taken from the legislature. 
Trustees of savings banks were prohibited from 
having any interest, direct or indirect, in their 
profits or from being interested in any loan or use of 
any money or property of savings banks with which 
they were connected. In obedience to the constitu- 
tional mandate the legislature of 1875 repealed all 
special privileges contained in savings bank charters 
and enacted a stringent aud very complete general 
law for their management, many of the salient fea- 
tures of which have since been engrafted into the 
laws of other States. As the New York law con- 
tains more features common to the laws of all States* 
a synopsis of its provisions are given, 


* In most.of the Eastern States savings banks are au- 
thorized to invest in bank stock, railroad, and corporation 
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Savings banks are by law declared to be corpora- | 
tions of the powers and functions of cor-' 
porations generally and as such may have perpetual 
succession, sue and be sued, complain and defend in 
any court of law or equity, appoint such officers, | 
managers, or agents as the business of the corpora- 
tion requires, selec fur the management of its 
property and the regulation of its affairs, contract | 
Saf be contracted with, receive money on deposit | 
and invest the same and exercise any additional 

wers incidental to the business of a savings bank. 

ot less than thirteen persons can organize, each of 
whom is required to make a written declaration that 
he will accept the responsibilities and faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of a trustee of the institution if 
the same shall be authorized by the bank superinten- 
dent. This officer has discretionary power in regard 
to the creating of new banks, being required to deter- 
mine from the best sources of information at his 
command, whether greater convenience of access to 
a savings bank will be afforded to any considerable 
number of depositors by opening a bankat the place 
designated, and if the density of the population in 
the neighborhood and in the surrounding country is 
such as to afford a reasonable promise of adequate 
support to the enterprise, and also whether the re- 
spousibility, character, and general fitness for the 
discharge of the duties appertaining to such a trust 
of the persons named as trustees are such as to com- 
mand the confidence of the community in which the 
savings bank is proposed to be located. On au- 
thority to transact business being granted the per- 
sons designated as trustees have the entire manage- 
ment and control of the affairs of the corporation. 
Resideuts of the State alone are eligible as trustees, 
and whenever a trustee of one bank becomes 
a trustee, officer, clerk, or employé in any other 
savings bank, or upon borrowing, directly or in- 
directly, any of the funds of the bank of which he is 
a trustee, cr becoming a surety or guarantor for 
money borrowed of or a loan made by the bank, or 
upon failure to attend regular meetings of the board 
or to perform any duties devolved upon him asa 
trustee for six successive months, without having 
previously been excused by the board, his office be- 
comes vacant. But in the discretion of the board 
such trustees are eligible forre-election. The board 
of trustees elect from their number a president and 
two vice-presidents; and from their number or 
otherwise, elect or appoint such officers and clerks, 
whose salaries are fixed by the board, as they may 
see fit. Vacancies in the office of the trastee are 
filled by the board, which has power from time to 
time to make such by-laws, rules, and regulations as 
may be thought proper for the election of officers, 
for prescribing their respective powers and duties 
aud the manner of discharging the same; for the 
appointment and duties of committees, and gene- 
rally for transacting, managing, and directing the 
aftairs of the corporation. Regular meetings of the 
board of trustees are required to be held as often as 
once in each month, at which at least seven trustees 
must be present. Trustees are prohibited by law 
from having any interest whatever, direct or in- 
direct, in the gains or profits of their banks, or from, 
mess or indirectly, receiving any pay or emolu- 
ment for their services, except that trustees acting 
as officers, whose duties require and receive their 
regular and faithful attendance at the bank, may re- 
ceive such compensation as in the opinion of a ma- 
jority of the board of trustees shall be just and rea- 
sonable ; such majority to be exclusive ofany trustee 
to whom compensation is voted ; but it is not lawful 
to pay trustees, as such, for attendance at board 
meetings. No trustee or officer, for himself or as 


stocks and bonds. bonds of cities, and personal securities. 
ln some few States the banks deal in commercial paper. 
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the agent or partner of others, can borrow the funds 
or deposits of the bank, or in any manner use the 
same, except to make current and necessary pay- 
ments authorized by the board of trustees, nor can 
any trustee or officer become an indorser or surety, or 
in any manner an obligor for moneys loaned by or 
borrowed of his bank. 

Savings banks are authorized by law to receive on 
deposit such sums of money as may be offered by 
individuals, corporations, or societies ; invest the 
saine and pay interest or dividends thereon. On 
making first deposit, banks furnish to each depositor 
a pass-book in which all deposits and withdrawals 
are required to be entered. Such book contains 
the rules and regulations of the bank, and is legal 
evidence between the corporation and the depositor 
as to the terms on which the deposit is made. The 
sums deposited together with accumulations are 
required to be repaid to depositors or their legal 
representatives, afler demand, in such manner and 
at such times and after such previous notice, and 
under such lations as the board of trustees may 
prescribe, e usual provision is for sixty days’ 
notice, which is only demanded in time of panic to 
allay excitement. While depositors are not restricted 
as to the number of banks with which they ma 
have accounts, the aggregate amount a single ban 
can hold to the credit of an individual is limited to 
$3000. Such limitation does not apply to deposits 
made by order of a court of record or a surrogate, 
Banks may refuse to receive deposits, or at any time 
return all or any portion thereof. Deposits made 
by minors or females are held for their exclusive 
benefit, free from the control or lien of all persons 
whatsoever, except creditors. 

It is made the duty of trustees to regulate the rate 
of interest or dividends on deposits not to exceed 5 
per cent. annum, ia such manner that depositors 
shall receive, as nearly as may be, all profits of the 
corporation after deducting necessary pa oeezer and 
reserving such amount as may be deemed expedient, 
as a surplus fund for the security of depositors, 
which to the amount of 15 per cent. of deposits the 
are authorized to gradually accumulate and hold, 
to meet any contingency or loss in business from the 
depreciation of securities or otherwise. When sur- 
plus exceeds 15 per cent. of deposits extra dividends 
may be declared. Savings banks are prohibited 
from declaring, crediting, or paying dividends or 
interest except on authority of a vote of the board 
of trustees. When dividends are declared and 
credited in excess of the earnings of a savings bank, 
trustees voting therefor are jointly and severally 
liable to the hank for the excess so declared. 

The securities in which investments may lawfully 
be made are stocks or bonds or interest-bearing 
notes or obligations of the United States, or thoxe 
for which its faith ie pledged ; 3.65 bonds of the 
District of Columbia; interest-bearing stocks or 
bonds of the State of New York and those issued hy 
cities, counties, towns, or villages thereof, and the 
stocks or bonds of any State in the Union that hae 
not, within ten years, defaulted in the payment of 
any part of cither principal or interest of any debt 
authorized any legislature of such State to be 
contracted. In bonds and mortgages on unincum- 
bered real estate, situate in the State, and worth, at 
least, twice the amount loaned thereon, but not to 
exceed 60 per cent. of deposits can be so loaned, 
In case the loan is on unimproved and unproductive 
real estate the amount is restricted to 40 per cent. 
of actual value, Noloan on bond and mortgage can 
be made except upon the report of a committee 
charged with the duty of investigating the same, 
who certify the value of the premises according to 
their best judgment, which report is filed and pre- 
served among the records of the institution, 

Trustees are required to invest the moneys de- 
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posited with them, in the securities enumerated, as 
soon as practicable, except that, for the purpose of 
meeting current payments and expenses in excess 
of receipts, there may be kept an available fund of 
not exceeding 10 per cent. of the whole amount of 
deposits, which may be kept on hand, or on deposit 
with banks or trust companies to an amount not 
exceeding 25 per cent, of their paid up capital and 
surplus ; or such available fund or any part thereof 
may be loaned on the pledge of such securities as 
savings banks are by law authorized to invest in. 
The real estate that they may hold and convey is 
such as may be requisite for a banking-house, the 
cost of which is limited to 50 per cent. of the surplus 
of the bank, and such as may be purchased at sales 
upon foreclosure of mortgages owned by the bank, 
or upon judgments or decrees obtained for debts due 
to it or in settlements effected to secure such debts, 

Trustees are prohibited from loaning the moneys 
deposited with them, upon notes, bills of exchange, 
drafts, or other personal securities, and it is unlaw- 
ful for savings banks to deal or trade in any goods, 
wares, merchandise, or commodities whatever, ex- 
cept as expressly authorized; or in any manner to 
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buy or sell exchange, gold or silver, or to collect or 
to protest promissory notes, or time bills of ex- 
change. And no savings bank can lawfully make 
or issue any certificate of deposit, payable either on 
demand or at a fixed day, nor pay any interest ex- 
cept regular quarterly or semi-annual dividends 
upon any deposits or balances, nor pay any interest 
or deposits, or portion of a deposit, or any check 
drawn upon itself by a depositor, unless the pass- 
book of the depositor be produced, and the proper 
entry be made therein at the time of the transaction. 

Every savings bank is required to make a full 
report in writing of its condition at least twice in 
each year, verified by the oaths of the two principal 
officers of the bank. The reports made for January 
and July are based on examinations of assets and 
liabilities made by a committee of not less than 
three trustees ; the accuracy of the examinations is 
required to be verified by the oaths of the trustees 
making the same. An accurate balance of the de- 
positers’ ledgers is also required to be taken semi- 
annually, and if there be discrepancies between 
them.and the general ledger of the bank the fact 
must be stated in the semi-annual report. 


TABLE II.— 684 Savines Banks, 1886-87. 


Resources, LIABILITIES. 
Loans on real estate......... ae concer enah $457,441,666 | Capital stock paid in........... aebiwbs adecenide $10,090,866 
Loans on personal and collateral security 145,558,135" | Surplus fund ....... ....... aese 119,695,310 
Other loans and discounts «......10000 see» aoe 87,904,817 | Other undivided profits 7,204,933 
Overdrafts silane 90,125 | Dividends unpaid m 193,386 
Ts i MOINS cenventns Sotcndaps adsipesvye apecdesesqusios 180,248,754 | Individual deposits.......-.scescreseeerseeeee | 1,235,736,069 
State, county, and municipal bonds ....... 215,764,515 | Due to other banks and bankers.....,.... . 90,788 
R. R. bonds and k 74,408,931 | Other liabilities. 4,649,372 
Bank stocks..... 067,680 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages....... 50,684,227 
Due from other banks and bankers. 55,109,727 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. 29,639,750 
Current expenses and taxes paid... 1,761,450 
Cash 18,005,235 
Other resources 70,980,412 
Total. oe 1,877,660 ,724 Total. somvey 1,877,660,724 
TasiLeE IIJ.—Deposits or SAvinGs BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1885-86. 1886-87. 
STATES. 
Depositors Amount. Average. Depositors. Amount Average 
109, $95,111,600 $320.95 114,691 $37,215,071 $324.47 
121,216 47,231,919 880.65 132,714 50,822, 882.04 
49, 11,723 575 237.07 53,810 15,587,050 289,67 
848,787 274,998,413 $23.99 906,039 291,197,900 321.40 
116,381 51,816,390 445.23 119,159 53,284,821 447.18 
hanencuses seovessensenens 256,097 92,481,425 361,12 266. 97,424, 365.04 
New York ..ccsccscescecssoosnseones 1,208,072 457,050,250 878.33 1,264,535 482,486,730 881.55 
New Je Cneaunndtivavens cqucceeue 91,681 335, 276.35 98,137 27,482,135 280.04 
Pennsylvania ......ceeceeseeseee 143,645 i 261.27 156,722 42,219,099 269.39 
DOAWATO si cuchsscvveccucsetsgnsen 1  - oterel PS atecse RT! cence . 12,744 2,771,892 217.46 
Maryland .....c00e screens covcveee *77,212 30,542,992 895.57 59,565 19,020,962 819.33 
District of Columbia .......+0+ 7,605 2 104.40 8,245 834,524 101.22 
North Carolina .....sssseseseseeee aie 20 Eth, Steed. < |b rverenve *377 11,807 80.00 
*34, 12,823,374 871.12 ¥41,059 15,065,659 366.93 
sevens soseus eesee 9,933 2,312,013 232.75 
sevens ecesee scceee #28038 44,061,258 501.51 
esvece seosvee esseee *39,638 9,969,019 251.50 
14,361 3,654,528 254.48 15,474 8,402,950 219.91 
489 60,435,919 750.86 90,245 70,077,899 776.52 
Total sccovscie seovesses sssvescee 3,158,950 1,141,530,578 861.36 8,418,013 1,235,247,871 261.39 
* Estimated. 


The bank superintendent makes annual reporte | least once in two years, either personally or by some 


to the 
ings 


eeuetere of the condition of all of the sav-| competent person, visits and examines each savings 
banks in operation in the State; he also, at bank transacting business in the State. The super- 
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{ntendent may cause special examinations to be made 
whenever he deems it “earns or expedient, On 
such examinations, persons whose ange | is re- 
quired may be compelled to appear and testify. If 
at any time it appears to the superintendent, from 
examinations or reports, that any savings bank has 
committed a violation of its charter or of law, or is 
conducting business in an unsafe or unauthorized 
manner, he is required to direct the discontinuance 
thereof, and whenever such corporations refuse or 
neglect to comply with his order, or whenever it 
appears that it is unsafe or inexpedient for any such 
corporation to continue to transact business, or that 
any trustee or officer of a savings bank has abused 
his trust, or been guilty of misconduct or malversa- 
tion in his official aap injurious to the bank, or 
to its depositors, the superintendent communicates 
the facts to the attorney-general, who institutes such 
eg ener as the nature of the case requires 

he proceedings instituted by the attorney-general 
may be for the removal of one or more of the trus- 


tees, or for the transfer of the corporate powers to | f 


other persons, or the consolidation and merger of 
the corporation with any other savings. bank that 
may be willing to accept of the trust, or for such 


other relief or correction as the particular facts | ( 


comniunicated to him shall seem to require. In the 
event of a savings bank being put into liquidation, 
ils assets are required to ‘be distributed. within 
eighteen months. The advertising as savings banks, 
by individuals or corporations, without lawful au- 
thority, is prohibited under heavy penalties. 

In Table II. are given the agyregates of the seve- 
ral items of resources and liabilities of the savings 
banks throughout the United States in 1886 and 
1887, as shown by the most reliable data obtainable 
from both official and unofficial sources. (E. A. W.) 

SAXE, Joun Goprrey (1816-1887), wit and 
poet, was born at Highgate, Vt., June 2, 1816. He 
rraduated at Middlebury “= in 1839, became a 

wyer, and in 1851 was made State attorney at 
Burlington, where he also conducted a Democratic 
newspaper until 1858. He was in much request as 
a lecturer, especially at college commencements and 
before literary societies, For these occasions his 
longer poems were specially adapted, while his 
mirth-provoking shorter ones appeared in the Knick- 
erbocker Maguzine and various journals. From them 
collections were made: T'he Money King and other 
Poems (1860) ; Clever Stories of Many Nutions (1863) ; 
The Masquerade (1866) ; Fubles and Leyends of Many 
Countries (1872); The Proud Miss McBride (1873) ; 
Leisure Day Rhymes (1875). Editions of his Com- 
plete Works followed; but the poet who once was 
able to evoke mirth from the gravest themes became 
a victim to confirmed melancholy. He lived in 
seclusion at his son’s house, in Albany, refusing to 
es any company, and died there, March 31, 

SAY, Troms (1787-1834), naturalist, was born 
at Philadelphia, July 27, 1787, He was the son ofa 
druggist and was trained in the same business, but 
injudicious indorsements caused the failure of his 
firm. When the Academy of Natural Sciences was 
formed in his native city, in 1812, he was made 
curator and devoted himself with such ardor to sci- 
entific investigation that he grudged to spend time 
in eating. In 1818, he joined Maclure and others in 
exploring the islands and coast of Georgia and 
Florida, until hostilities with the Indians inter- 
rupted the work. Say was chief geologist in Major 
Long’s exploring expeditions, the first in 1819-20, to 
the Rocky Mountains, to the second, in 1823, to the 
sources of St. Peter’s River, now called the Minne- 
sota. Robert Owen drew Say and Maclure into his 
socialist scheme at New Harmony, Ind., in 1825. 
They were to conduct a university for-the scientific 


training of the community, The entire experiment | 
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failed within two years, but Say remained as the 
agent of the property, and died there, Oct. 10, 1834, 
His chief work is American Entomology (Phila. 3 vols, 
1825 ; new ed. by Leconte, 1859). “Ot his American 
Conchology, only a few numbers were issued. A list 
of his scientific articles is given in the American 
Journal of Science, vol. 27. 

SAYCE, ArcnipaLD Henry, English orien- 
talist, was born at Shirehampton, Sept. 25, 1846. 
He was educated at Grosvenor Co Bath, and 
Queen’s College, Oxford, when he duated and 
became fellow in 1869, and tutor in 1870. He took 
orders but continued his college work, and in 1876 
was made pa ay professor of comparative philology. 
He took part in the ry ore revision of the Old 
Testament, from 1874 till 1884. Besides numerous 


articles relating to Asepriology and kindred subjects ~ 


he has published Principles of Comparative Phil 
(1874) ; Astronomy and Astrology of the rea 
(1874) ; Introduction of the Science of Language (2 
vols. 1880) ; Monuments of the Hittites (1881); Cunei- 
orm Inscriptions of Van (1882) ; Ancient Empires of 
the East (1884); Fresh Light from the Monuments 
(1884) ; Int uction to Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther 
Ped Assyria; its Princes, Priests, and People 
SCAMMELL, ALEXANDER (1747-1781), colonel 
in the American Revolutionary army, was born at 
Mendon, now Milford, Mass., March 24, 1747. He 
was the son of a physician of English birth, and 
graduated at Harvard in 1769. He taught school 
and assisted in surveying for Holland’s map of New 
Hampshire. He had commenced the study of law 
with John Sullivan, and when the latter was made 
brigadier-general in 1775, Scammell became his 
brigade major, and served in the siege of Boston 
and on Long Island, In 1776 he was made colonel 
of the Third New Hampshire Regiment, and fought 
at Trenton, Princeton, and Sara being wounded 
at the last.) He was then made ac |jutant-general of 
the army, but in 1781 he resumed service as colonel. 
At the siege of Yorktown he was surprised while 
reconnoitering, and after surrendering was wounded 
so that he died at Williamsburg, Oct. 6, 1781. 

SCARLET FEVER. See FEvEr. 

SCHAFF, Puiiip, a native of Switzerland, mas- 
ter of German theology, has become a foremost 
representative of American Protestantism. He 
was born at Coire, Jan. 1, 1819, and was educated 
at Stuttgart, and at the Universities of Tiibingen, 
Halle, and Berlin, receiving from the last the de- 
zrees of Ph.D. in 1841. During his early college life 

e travelled extensively on the continent, and in 1842 
he began to lecture on theology at Berlin. About 
that time the German Reformed Church of the 
United States was secking to obtain closer contact 
with the life and thought of the Evangelical Churches 
of Continental Euro For this purpose the stud 
of German philosophy and theology was promoted 
and an effort was made to obtain from Germany a 
thoroughly trained expounder of those branclies. 
Neander, Hengstenberg, Tholuck, and others, 
whose advice was asked, concurred in recommend- 
ing the young lecturer, and he was accordingly 
called in 1843 to the Neer ed of church history 
and exegesis in the Theological Seminary at Mer- 
cersburg, Pa, After some months spent in travel 
on the continent and in Great Britain, he sailed 
for America and entered on his new work. In the 
Seminary and in Marshall College, with which it 
was closely connected, Rev. John W. Nevin, D.D., 
was the chief director, Prof. Schaff became an 
efficient coadjutor, teaching in both Seminary and 
College. and contributing valuable articles to the 
Mercersburg Review, which they started in 1849. 
His first separate publication was The Principle of 
Protestantism (1845), which had been written in 
German, and was translated into English, with an 
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introduction by Dr. Nevin. In epposition to the! Herzog Dictionary of Religious Kiiowledge (3 vols., 


extreme individualism which had prevailed in the 
New England Churches, Prot. Schatf insisted on the 
historic development of the Church, as an organism, 
His views provoked a controversy even in the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, and he was tried for heresy 
but acquitted. His History of the Apostolic Church 
(1851), appeared first in German, was soon trans- 
lated into English, and finally expanded into his 
valuable Ilistory of the Christian Church (6 vols., 
1859-88). Meantime had appeared his Life and 
Labors of St. Augustine (1853), aud numerous essays 
and articles, by no means contined to theology, In 
1854 Prof. Schaff paid a visit to his friends in Europe, 
and received from his Alma Mater the degree of D, D. 
He took oceasion to publish for the benefit of Ger- 
mans, Anvrica: The Political, Social, and Religious 
Condition of the United Statcs (Berlin, 1854). This 
was translated into English, and after his return he 
repared a somewhat similar book on Germany: its 
Tintversities, Theology and Reliyion (1857), giving 
raphic sketches of its most prominent theologians. 
hr. Schatf’s mustery of the department of church 
history was now universally acknowledged. He 
was a contributor to several theological quarterlies 
and to other periodicals. In 1862 he was appointed a 
lecturer in Andover Seminary, and afterwards in 
other institutions. In 1863 the seminary at Mer- 
cersburg having been closed in consequence of the 
civil war, Dr. Schaff removed to New York city, 
which has since been his residence. He was secre- 
tary of the New York Sabbath Committee from 
1863 to 1869, and visited Europe in 1865 to promote 
Sabbath observance and Sunday schools, After 
settling in New York, he joined the Presbyterian 
Church, and in 1870 was chosen professor of apolo- 
tics and symbolics in the Union Theological 
minary. In 1872 he was transferred to the chair 
of Hebrew, and in 1875 to that of sacred literature. 
Ile was the chief American organizer of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance and superintended the arrangements 
of its meeting in New York city in 1873. He was 
also a delegate to its conferences at Basle in 1875, 


and at Copenhagen in 1884, In like manner he took | 


part in forming the Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches in 1875, and he has been prominent at its 
meetings at Edinburgh (1877), Philadelphia (1880), 
Belfast (1884), and London (1888). This Ailiance is 
often called the Presbyterian Alliance. 

In 1865 there appeared under Dr. Schaff’s editorial 
supervision the first volume of an American revised 
and enlarged edition of Dr. J. P. Lange’s Commnen- 
tury on the Bible. In this edition twenty prominent 
American scholars contributed to improve the ela- 
borate original. Such was the value of their labors 
that this work was accepted in England as the 
standard translation. The association thus exhibited 
in Biblical work easily prepared the way for the 
organization of an American committec to assist in 
revising the English version of the Bible. This 
work was commenced in 1871, and successfully and 
harmoniously completed under the direction of Dr, 
Schaff, who published an Introduction on the Revision 
of the Bible (1873', The Revised Version of the 
New Testament was issued simultaneously in May, 
1881, in segue and America ; the Old Testament 
was similarly issued in 1885, 

Another notable work Peg Schaff is The Creeds 
of Christendom (3 vols., 1877), being a collection of 
the authorized symbols and confessions of the prin- 
cipal Christian Churches, with notes and introdue- 
tion. 
of German research, Dr. 
American edition of the cae pars Eneye 
prepared by Drs. Herzog and Piitt. Th 


1884). A supplemental volume, giving biographical 
aise7} of living divines, has since been issued 
(1887). 

Besides the various works already mentioned, Dr, 
Schaif has prepared collections of bynins, both Ger- 
man and English; Christ in Sony (1868), an illus- 


|trated Bible Dictionary (1880), and with Arthur 


| 


Gilman, a Library of Religious Povtry (1881). In 
1886 he became editor of the Select Library of the 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, to be completed in 
25 volumes. In his prodigious literary activity he 
has been assisted by various helpers, notably Rev. 
8. M. Jackson, and his son, Rey. D. 8. Schaff. 

(J. PB. BL.) 

SCHAUFFLER, WituiAmM GorTrTiies (1796- 
1883), missionary, was born at Stuttgart, Wiirtem- 
berg, Aug. 22, 1798, but was taken by his father to 
Odessa in childhood. In 1826 he was taken by Rev. 
Joseph Wolff, Constantinople, to be prepared for mis- 
sionary work, Afterwards he went to America and 
studied theology at Andover. Being appointed a 
missionary of the American Board in 1831, he re- 
turned to Constantinople and there devoted himself 
with the utmost diligence to mission work, including 
the translation of the Bible into the Osmanli-Turkish 
dialect. He was conversant with nineteen lan- 
guages, and able to preach in several of them. His 
scholarship and labors obtained for him degrees 
from German and American universities. He died 
at the residence of his son in New York city, Jan. 
26, 1883. 

SCHEFFEL, JosEpm Vicror von (1826-1886), 
German poet, was born in Carlsruhe, Baden, Feb. 
16, 1826. He was educated in the Lyceum of that 
city and afterwards studied science, philology, and 
literature in Munich, Heidelberg, and Berlin. 
From 1848 to 1852 he was referendary at Sackin- 
gen, and then abandoning the service of the State, 
spent 1852-53 in Italy. Later, he lived occasion- 
ally in Munich and Heidelberg. For a time he was 
librarian to the Prince of Fiirstenberg, at Donaus- 
chingen, and he also enjoyed the patronage of the 
Grand-Duke Alexander of Weimar. From 1866 
till his death in Carlsruhe, April 9, 1886, he lived 
ihe in that city and partly on his estate near 
Radolfzell on the Lake of Constance. 

His first greatly successful epic poem -— The 
Trumpeter of Sackingen—had its origin in 1853, in 
Sorrento, on the island of Capri, where he lived in 
friendly intercourse with Paul Heyse. His Poems 
(1886), illustrated by A. von Werner, comprise 
fresh German and Italian genre pictures and 
cabinet-pieces recalling the humor of Hoflmann. 
The historical romance Ehkkehard (Frankfort, 1855 ; 


| Stuttgard, 1886, illustrated by von Werner), as well 
jas the novel Juniperus, the History of a Crusader 


(Stuttgard. 1833', present vivid pictures of medix- 
val life. His collection of poems, Frau Avcniiure, 
Songs of the time of Heinrich von Osterdingen, seems 
like an echo of the old German minnesingers, while 
his Gaudeamus, Songs from far and near, delight by 
their genial humor and strike the genuine popular 
note, Other productions are his Bergpsa’men; Wal- 
deinsamkeit, and Waltarilied Verdeutscht. Scheftel 
was an original poet, not free from mannerism, but 
of sound judgment and genuine fancy. In 1876 
Grand Duke of Baden made him a heredifary 
noble. 

SCHEM, ALEXANDER JACOB (1826-1881), ency- 
clopsedist, was born in Widenbriick, Westphalia, 


In his efforts to popularize the latest results March 16, 1826. He was educated at the Universi- 
thaff became editor of an, ties of Bonn and Tiibingen, and was ordained in 
ia,|the Roman Catholic Church. Having become a 
was | Protestant, he emigrated to the United States in 


translated, revised, and condensed, while extensive | 1851, and was made professor of modern Janguages 


articles pertaining to American topics were added. |in Dickinson College in 1854. Having become 
The whole was published under the title, The Schaff- .contributot to Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia 
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Yew Y } Ugen Kirchenzeitung, and strenuously sup- 
in 1859, he removed to New York, and rout — — je sav 24 presente des Hh ree ae 
penne Bo Sams “nem ery dent at West ! Ee chant constitution, He endeavored to introduce 
Hobcken, D a Cet Ra “T874 he had | the congregational principle into the Hessian 
ere ae ee blic schools | Church. Schenkel’s free thinking culminated in his 
pce panne ep reeanaa per eae idl i‘ vedited | Das Charakterbita Jesu (1864), which passed through 
ay Rp Som Gisthy aoa ‘several editions, but against which 118 pastors in 
ms SHENCK. Saar Ccenon 1, was | Baden published a protest. In reply Schenkel issued 

So or Fooklin, Obi, Oc. 7, 193 or is father | Die protestantische Freiheit in throm gegenudrlign 
ae ee era lnc te Gen. tlatcionn’s army. Hel Kanste ot dor tivekianen anita ane ee 
Sern Monies rerhar sid ke me one of the most active promoters of the Protestan- 
sor eoneapedeagaart Mere tah fo mitted 0 ps bar | tenverein (for which see ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITAN- 

Dainese Gist anon ea sted Lo the | NICA). This movement he advocated in Christen- 
state. Le toss’ be was eloctel to Congress na/thean: wind dcireke dg’ dniitnan ase iene eee 
<aVhig, es ae ‘nad rertation tec, hie Sohaeed sonnei (1867) and various other Bape Tear} 
Snaiicn On U. 8. minister) At the approach of the Vatican Council Prof. 
eres, bes bie cimers ce see hi | Schenkel was vigorous in his denunciation of the 
to Brazil. After his return he practised nis pro- | A ties ae tae 
fession until the outbreak of the civil war, 2 _ he ice he pg —_ eire Le ag “ot ders 8 
wis commissioned brigadier-general of bee rinse | Mi Beet mer gander hes Gy seipeg 
In June, 1861, while his command hire reing ‘neon tea chief orator and his report was adopted by 
ae 4 const aang v Gn Schenck was | 20,000 adherents, The most im smog arenes 
seunaed ot Bell) ed in West Virginia literary labors was his Bibel-Lexikon (1867-75), in 
engaged at Bull Run, and served in Wes inzinia, ra Po Ngee ea a 
and in the Shenandoah Valley. At the ee baietee or ines ep . Fed Be apes y oe onre 
Lad Wis right aren alittered ty acta tall.> Eeesraie| St Oetsdpesitl ae aa ae apostelischen Zeit (1875). 
had his right arm shattere i by ari all. ped nccia strewn tk 
eaten Tepe ncee of tialteanen, eee ie iene he pablighed many pamphlets on tre! - 
winted to the com ( : > Ww | 8 a f ymca ichigo a 
sa a during Lee’s invasion of Pennsylvania. etigeg" SERS ss 7 ; fo gs all 
ee cat presen ut ae acid, SCHERER, EpwonD HENnI ADOLPHE, French 
Herwas tients cones 2 i 3 Ti i nd journalist, was born at Pari: 
rtm “Stl be was eta as U.  mainitee pel 8 Bis. "His Po was a Swiss by birth an 
So Mecham su diac is diplomati ti ion, The son studied at the 
oath, Sea the failore of Cr iveculelin sencapr / Collene ye fargenicwen two years in England, om 
paige ee grocer ah tor in 187 d died law at Paris and theology 
in which he was a director he resigned in 1876, and | xt Biewiene — cooanigl eee re 
a SCHEN CEADY. a clty 0 Noe Yo k, county- | gesis at Geneva in 1845, pee when his views of the 

Geka ndeie hate akaon i ak of the ins iration of the Bible changed, resiened his t 
seat of Schenectady co., is on the south ban i bees Nblisted La Orieigus et ie Sta iooh saa 
dhe BY, Cecheal, the ‘Aibusiy toma. Bergeon he became a leader of the liberal est Bis ~ 
adi Harmer S . rai | French Reformed Church, After the overthrow o 
and the Rensselaer and Sarafoga railroads, and on | “ig nite be entered tuto political life aed wes 
the Erie canal. Itis the seat of Union College, now st : ey the ontional aescably in Juke, a7 
eularged into Union May tray by the addition of pee ed to : Fe ay 

it i S c ‘He was a leader among the repubiican 

luw and medical schools at Albany. (See baa oe oe oe eet gr ee tage 
University.) Schenectady has a city hail, and | envor if rth Haren ge re 
Sigh csahenate, 0. cuercben @. dally Suk d weekly Udaitery af te ec ie Beegie ain tensed in 
Soutionusen Kis lotomartal i n | effecting its overthrow. He was a correspondent’ 
news rs. Its industrial works comprise woulen effecti ; ee 
and eurmills, machine and boiler shops, pes ye te po - ee DT ie day parr narra 
works, stove foundries, broom factories, aud on ler ot pith pln i ra Higa ers 
gc goer i rer oak "168d. aa Roatier Ais Revue de Théologie e de Philosophie phos ie] 
1620, and was chartere : pas 4 itetiee ‘o peridune teas 

pref a poop a ait lg age | pe which passed 
and Indian War, and in pd g ‘ a He sien pultiehed 
it was made a city, In 1880 its population was Ee When (ines OT naies ae ti aa 

3,655. > : f l 
: SCli ENKEL, Dantet (1813-1885), a S-viss — Oe 1863-78); Méianges 
is. tie tudied ik fe eg ph via and Gattingen” SCIILAPARELLL, Giovannt Viremstvs, Ttalinn 
iis tuatrartors being De W i : , r, was born at Savignano, March 5, 1835. 
his instructors being De Wette, Hagenbach, Gieseler, crpgheceaas! 8 era atest aeelien at ie a 
ond Liicke, He began to lecture at Basel in 1837, | He = : pene ge Higa d ya bain 
and in 1841 was made pastor at Schaffhausen. Upon | 1856, when he ’ a ee eee 

i sc U ikowa for observatory work. In 
the death of De Wette in 1849, Schenkel, who was | Pa eh a aes sess Rial lg to og 
his closest follower ip spirit and method, was chosen er : ee ee See 
to suceced him as erase of theology at Basel, but _ made di ede Silo 
5 igh rank among living astronomers. 
in 1851 he was called by the grand-duke of Baden | h ete eebleued frecties ee 
to be chief university preacher and church council- | covered an asteroid, sath on thease Bina Cat 
(3 vols 1846-51), while aiming nt a reconciliation of |some satellites, He lms aleo published an historical 
vols. 51), while a : : a aoe 
die rationalist criticism with the spirit of the —_ a coe Precursors of Copernicus in Antiquity 
Reformation, yet marked a wide departure from the bers U. "TER. “Mscham. Hos. Mapes 
orthodox theology and its views of the ins iration Picco seein * Lexan realy 
Deekack Comsabactes on Samet, Eninebion SCHLIEMANN, Heinnicn, archeological ex- 
fey ce er git tt ide : teem lores was born Jan. 6, 1822, at Neu-Buckow in 
— spate tel laine atemeanes suppl all der SeckieabureGelwerin, His father was a poor 
De Deakcile ouniseatiate Schenkel also edited: clergymun, and the son leaving school at the age 
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of 14 was apprenticed to a shopkeeper in Fiirsten- 
berg. At the end of five years overwork had 
tentieted him useless to his master, and he went to 
Hamburg. He obtained a piace as cabin-boy on a 
ship bouud for Venezuela, but the ship was wrecked 
en the island Texel, aud the unfortunate youth was 
sent to hospital at Anisterdam. In this city he ob- 
tained mercantile employment and diligently im- 
»ved his leisure in the acquirement of modern 
 stecsinin After he had learned Russian, his em- 
ployers sent him to St, Petersburg, where he spent 
eleven years in business. Having learned Modern 
Greek, he took up the study of the ancient language 
and was soon enraptured with Homer. In 1858 he 
set out on travels which extended through Sweden, 
Deninark, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, and 
Greece. In 1863 he resumed his business activity 
intending to acquire the means of devoting himself 
to Greek archeology. In 1864 he set out on a 
journey around the world which was completed in 
866, and furnished material for his first publication. 
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father’s denominational activity and prominence. 
‘He held pastorates at Martinsburg, Va,, Allentown, 
Easton, Reading, and Pottstown, Pa. He was one 
of the founders of the Lutheran General Council in 
1867, and devoted much attention to the liturgy and 
hymnology of the church, 

' SCHNAASE, Kart (1798-1875), German art- 
historian, was born at Dantzig in 1798. After 
studying philosophy and jurisprudence at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, he made a tour in Germany, 
in the course of which the art-gallery of Dresden 
awakened his innate love for the fine arts. After 
having filled several oflices in Dantzic and Konigs- 
berg, he set out, in 1825, for ltaly and there becaine 
deeply interested in the study of the architectural 
chefs-d’eeurre of the middle ages and antiquity, the 
history of which, in after-life, occupied ‘all the 
hours he could spare from his public administrative 
functions. He was appointed assessor at Konigs- 
berg, 1826, councillor of the superior provincial 


court of Marienwerder, 1829, councillor of the High 
‘Pwo years later he went to Greece and Asia Minor Court of Berlin, 1845, from which last. office S 
to visit the scenes of Homer’s poems. He had | retired into private life in 1857. Among his nume- 
married a Greek lady, who had attracted him by | rous works are Letters from the Netherlands (Stutt- 
her devotion to the same poet, and her sympathy | gard, 1834), in which he treats the study of art 
and assistance were of great benefit to his researches, | from a historical and philosophical poiut of view ; 
Haying come to the conclusion that the site of | the Introduction to the work of Schwantaler, en- 
ancient Troy was at Hissarlik, he determined in titled The Crusude of Frederick Barbarossa (1840); 
Ubseie, wiasse exdeverious Hevedion sha Yolnsor| W804; Mded., 1900) the lact being. his moet larpor 
1 . ; 2d ed., ), et be r- 
traces of no less than six successive settlements. tant work. Beside this he gg one of the 
Oue of these, which had been burnt, he pronounced most active collaborators on the German Art 
Homeric Troy. Treasure enough was obtained to! Magazine, and the Art Magazine of Tiibingen. 
repay all the outlay, but the greater part has been In 1858 he founded the Journal of Christian Art, 
deposited in the Schliemann Museum, a part of the which he edited for many years in conjunction 
Ethnological Muscum iu Berlin. The publication with Gruneisen and Schnorr yon Carolsteld. In 
of his sero a provoked oe asaya as oe settled in Wiesbaden and died there May 
classical scholars general ‘en adverse to 20, 1875. 
almitting vaepry as = site of Troy. But the} pag ama oe nace aad pe Sg hed 
ositive results of his explorations were too great ral, was born in Chautauqua co., N. Y., Sept. 29 
to he gainsaid. In 1876 he undertook the explora- 1831. He graduated at West Point in 1853 ona was 
tion of the site of Mycenm, and obtained from its professor of natural philosophy there until 1860, 
or, = a of —- aes vn fore he ain 2 sorta? ae in Washington 
1881-82 he excava the treasury of Orchomenos, | University, St. Louis. ‘hen the secession move- 
and discovered many remains of prehistoric art. ment ranted in Missouri, he was appointed major of 
Finally in 1884-85 he explored in the same way the the First Missouri Volunteers and was chief of staff 
site of Tiryns and brought to light the prehistoric to Gen. Nathaniel Lyon until the death of that 
lace of its kings. These discoveries were set be-| commander. Schofield was commissioned brigadier- 
ore the world in a succession of ere volumes, general in November, 1861, and had command in 
of which may be mentioned here Trojanische Alter: | Missouri, He was commissioned major-general of 
thiimer (with atlas, 1874); Mycence, with introduc- | volunteers Nov. 29, 1862, but remained west of the 
tion by Gladstone (1878); Ilios, with introduction by | Mississippi until January, 1864. He was fhen 
R. Virchow (1881); Orchomenos (1881); Troja, with! placed in command of the Army of the Ohio, reliey- 
introduction by A. H. Sayce (1883); Tiryns, with ing Gen J. G. Foster who had been holding Knox- 
introduction by F. Adler aud essays by W. Dorpfeld ville, Teun. He led the 23d Army Corps in Gen. 
(i886). Most of these issued simultaneously in! Sherman’s campaign, taking part in most of the 
English, French, and German, Among the marks| fighting until the capture of AUlanta in September, 
2 a ee = ago aor eR ey joe egbinea a og oe in pursuit of Gen. J. B. 
of doctor of pliilosophy ne University-o' tock | ,» who had le eorgia to invade Tennessee 
in 1859, the degree of Poster of civil law by the | and capture Nashville, which was held by Gen. G. 
University of Oxford in 1883, He has since 1871|H. Thomas, After some fighting along the road 


resided chiefly at Athens, 

SCHMUCKER, Samurnt Stron (1799-1873), 
Lutheran minister, was born Feb. 28, 1799, at 
Ilayerstown, Md., where his father, Rev. John G. 
Schmucker, D.D., was pastor. He studied theology 
and in 1820 was ordained pastor of a church at 
Newmarket, Va. In 1826 he was made president 
of the theological seminary, then n at Gettys- 
burg, and held this ition until the institution 
was closed hy the civil war. He died July 26, 1873. 
He contributed to theological reviews and published 
several works on Lutheranism and other subjects. 
His son SAMUEL MosHEIM SMuCKER (1823-1863 
became a Lutheran clergyman, then:a lawyer an 
finally a prolific author of popular biographies and 
similar books. Another son, BEALE MELANCH- 


Tu0N ScHMUCKER (1827-1888), succeeded to his 


Schofield defeated Hood’s army at Franklin, Tenn., 
Nov. 30, and joined Thomas, For this service he 
was made brigadier-general in the regular army. 
After Hood’s army was dispersed, Schofield in 1868 
was ordered to Annapolis, Md., and thence sent by 
sea to North Carolina. He oceupied Wilmington 
Feb, 22, fought again at Kingston and joined Gen. 
Sherman at Goldsboro March 22. When Gen, J. E. 
Johnston surrendered his command, Gen. Schofield 
was appointed to carry out the terms of the con- 
vention, He had command of the military district 
of Virginia 1866-67. When the attempted impeach- 
ment of President Johnson had failed, in May, 1868, 
Stanton was obliged. to resign his position as Secre- 
tary of War, and the President appointed Gen. 
Schofield Secretary ad interim, The position had 
just been the object of a fierce conflict between the 
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President and Congress, but Schoficld accepted and 
discharged the dangerous duty in such a masterly 
way as to offend neither party. He retired when 
Gen. Grant was inaugurated in 1869 and was pro- 
moted to be major-general U. 8. A. He was) 
assigned to the department of Missouri, but a- 
year later was transferred to the division of the 

cific, In July, 1876, he was made superintendent 
of the Military Academy at West Point. In 1882 
he was again made commander of the Department 
of the Pacific with headquarters at San Francisco. 
After the death of Gen, Hancock Gen. Schofield 
succeeded in April, 1886, to the command of the 
division of the Atlantic, with his headquarters at | 
Governor’s Island, New York, harbor. On the 
death of Gen. Sheridan he became commander of 
the United States army in August, 1888, but con-| 
tinued at New York until December, when he 
removed to Washington. 

SCHOLTEN, JoHANNES HENDRIK (1811-1885), 
Dutch rationalist theologian, was born at Leuten, 
near Utrecht, Aug. 17, 1811. His father was a 
minister, and his uncle professor in the University | 
of Utrecht. Scholten after a brilliant academical 
career in that institution received the degrees of | 
doctor of philosophy and of ae and was for 
some time a pastor at Meerkerk. In 1843 he was 
made a professor of theology in the University of 
Leyden and soon gave a remarkable impulse to his- 
torical, critical and dogmatic studies not only in the 
Netherlands, but throughont Europe. He was) 
rector of the University at various times and finally 
retired in 1881. Among his works are those on the 
Doctrine of the Reformed Church (2 vols., 1848-50); 
Historical and Critical Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment (1853); Comparative History of Religion and 
Philosophy (1853); Free Will critically examined 
(1859); The Gospel of John (1864); Supernaturalism | 
in relation to the Bible (1867); The Pauline Gospel , 
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SCHOOLS, Sce Common Scnoots and Epv- 
CATION, 

SCHULZE, Franz EirLtarp, German zoologist, 
was born at Eldena, near Greifswald, March 22, 
1840, He studied at Rostock and at Bonn, where 
Max Schultze influenced him, In 1865 he was made 
professor of comparative anatomy at Rostock and 
took part in a Prussian scientific expedition to the 
North Sea, In 1873 he was called to Gratz as pro- 
fessor of zoology, and in 1884 to Berlin, where he 
was made a member of the Royal Academy. His 
writings relate chietly to histology and the Daven 
ment of the lower animals, Among his noted essa 
are Die Hautsinnesorgane der Fische und Am 
and Godylophora lacustris and some on spon 

SCHULZE-DELITZSCH, Herrmann, Casein 
economist, was born at Delitzsch, Saxony, Aug. 29, 
1808. He was educated at the Universities of Leip- 
sic and Halle and entered on a judicial career, 
Devoting his leisure to economical studies he be- 
came noted by his efforts for the improvement of the 
working classes. In 1848 he was elected to the 
National Assembly at Berlin and was made chair- 
man of a committee of inquiry in regard to their 
needs. He opposed both the old system of guilds 
and the Socialistic schemes of State organizations, 
Instead he advocated self-reliant associations of 
workingmen. Eventually his ideas took shape and 
gained great sedleanane' | In 1851 he founded the 
first Credit-Union or People’s Bank, whose plan 
closely resembled that of American building as- 
sociations (q. t.'. In 1878 there were in German 
948 Credit Unions with 480,507 members, while 
Belgium, France and other countries had many 
associations of the same kind. Dr. Schulze-De- 
litzsch has been elected to the Chamber of Deputics 
at Berlin in 1861, and afterwards to the Reichstag, 
where he still urged his favorite idea of perfect free- 
dom of association, Among his publications are 


(1878); and several critical treatises on the four| Dus Associationsbuch (1862 ; Die Arbeitenden Klas- 
Gospels, On retiring from his professorship he | sen und das Associationswesen (1863); Die Vorschuss- 
delivered an address reviewing his theological' und Creditverein als Volksbanken (1864); Die Ent- 


development. He died in 1885. 
SCHOMBURGK, Sir Rosert HERMANN (1804-) 
1865), German-British explorer and naturalist, was | 
born at Freiburg, Prussia, June 5, 1804. He en- | 
tered ou a mercantile career at Leipsic and after- | 
wards removed to Virginia, where he was partner | 
in a tobacco factory, which failed. He went to the} 
island of St. Thomas, W. I., in 1829, and in the next | 
year made a scientific exploration of Anegada, one | 
of the Virgin Islands. On the publication of his | 
report of this exploration the Royal Geographical 
Society commissioned him to explore British Guiana, 
He spent four years in the work, and among other 
curiosities discovered the great water-lily which he 
named * Victoria regia.”’ He published a Descrip- 
tion of British Guiana, Geographical and Statistical 
(1840); The Fishes of Guiana (3 vols., 1841-3), and 
other books relating to the country. For his Report 
to the fe Geographical Society he received its 
ld medal, and to the German translation of it b 
is brother Otto, Alexander von Humboldt contri- 
bated an introduction. Schomburgk was employed 
on the survey of the boundary between British 
Guiana and Brazil until 1844, and was knighted 
soon after, He was appointed British consul and 
chargé d'affaires in the Dominican Republic in 1848, 
and in 1857 was sent to Siam as consul general. 
He retired in 1864, and died at Schéneberg, near 
Berlin, March 11, 1865. Besides the works already 
mentioned he published a History of the Barbadoes 
(1847) and Discovery of Guiana by Sir Walter Raleigh 
1848). 
( le brother, Moritz Richard Schomburgk, who 


had assisted in exploring Guiana, went to Australia 
in 1849, and was made director of the botanical 
garden at Adclaide in 1865, ! 


wichelung des  Genossenschafiswesen (1870), and 
treatises on political economy, 

SCHURZ, Cart, politician and journalist, was 
born at Liblar, near Cologne, Prussia, March 2, 
1829. He was educated at Cologne and at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, Here in 1848 he conducted a 
liberal journal, and in the following spring was 
concerned in an attempt at insurrection, Failing 
in this he became adjutant of a revolutionary arm 
in South Germany, and after the surrender o! 
Rastadt fled to Switzerland, He afterwards assisted 
Gen. Kinkel, the leader of the revolt in Bonn, in 
escaping from Spandau. After a year’s residence 
in London, Schurz came to America in 1852, and 
spent three years in Philadelphia. In 1855 he 
removed to Madison, Wisc., and there soon became 
a political leader, He was active in rousing the 
German element of that State to opposition to the 
extension of slavery, In 1857 he was candidate for 
lieutenant-governor of Wisconsin on the Republican 
ticket, but was defeated. In the famous campaign 
in which 8. A. Douglas and Abraham Lincoln con- 
tended for the U. 8. Senatorship for Illinois, Schurz 
delivered his first political speech in English. Thence- 
forth he was conspicuous as one of the most effective 
reat of the Republican party. In the National 

nvention of that party at Chicago in 1860 he was 
influential in shaping the platform adopted. Pres, 
Lincoln sent him as U. 8. minister to Spain, but 
before the close of 1861 he resigned to enter the 
army. In April, 1862, he was made a brigadier- 
general of volunteers and in June he took command 
of a division in Gen. Sigel’s corps. He fought in the 
second battle of Bull Run, and in the battle of 
Chancellorsville, where his troops were surprised 
and routed by ‘Stonewall’? Jackson, At Gettys- 
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burg and at Chattanooga his division retrieved its 
reputation. Afler the war Schurz remained in 
Washin ton for a time, and in 1865 was sent by 
Pres, Johnson on a special tour through the Souti- 
ern States. His report of their condition showed 2 
general acquiescence in the results of the war. — 
Sehurz had now entered on a journalistic career, | 
and after establishing a paper at Detroit, went to | 
St Louis as editor of the Westliche Post. His in- 
fluence with the German-American element of the 
pulation seemed unbounded. In 1869 he became 
.S. Senator from Missouri, and though he had 
been an ardent supporter of Gen. Grant as a candi- 
date for the presidency, he soon joined with Senator 
Sumner in opposing some favorite measures of the 
President. Among these was the attempt to acquire 
Suunto Domingo for the United States.” An aileged 
sale of arms to the French nation also became the 
subject of auimadversion, In 1872 the opposition 
1» Pres. Grapt’s renomination resulted in a Liberal 
R+publican Convention at Cincinnati. Horace 
Greeley was here nominated for the presidency, 
thouzh the originators of the movement had pre- 
frred Charles Francis Adams. Greeley was en- 
dosed by the Democratic Convention, but was 
conrplet: iy defeated. Many members of the Liberal 
party thenceforth remained with the Democrats, 
but Schurz in 1876 gave his support to the Republi- 
can nominee; and Pres. Hayes called Schurz into 
the Cabinet as Secretary of the Interior. Tis 
administration of this office was marked by 
enersy, integrity and a determination to cn- 
force the laws. His treatment of some Indian 
tribes, however, provoked adverse criticism. After 
retiring from this office Schurz was connected 
with the New York Evening Post until a change 
of proprietorship caused his withdrawal, At 
this time he declined the offer of a pecuniary 
testimonial from the admirers of his political 
course, 
his opposition to Mr. Blaine, the presidential nomi- 
nee of the Republican party, and was a leader of 
the ‘*Mugwumps.” In 1 a fall in the strect 
caused him severe injury, from which he but slowly 
recovered. Ie afterwards went to Europe, where 
he had cordial meetings with Prince Bismarck and 
other political leaders of Germany. Besides his 
litical speeches, which have been widely circu- 
Tated, he published in the series of American 
men the best biography of Henry Clay (1887). 
SCHUYLER, Putte (1733-1804), general in 
the American Revolution, was the great grandson 
of Philip Pieterson von Schuyler, who emigrated 
from Holland and settled at Albany, N. Y., in 1650. 
Members of his family were prominent in Indian 
affiirs and held various local offices, 
born at Albany, Nov. 22, 1733. He inherited from 
his father and uncle large estates, and his wealth 
was increased by his marriage with Catharine Van 
Rensselaer. He was early employed in military 
aitairs; in 1755 he was captain in an expedition to 
Crown Point; in 1756 he was major and commissary 
to the expedition to Oswego ; in 1758 he had similar 
duties in the expedition for the invasion of Canada. 
Before the close of that war he visited England, 
being captured on the voyage by a French privateer, 
lut released by a British te. Afterwards he 
was a member of the colonial assembly and he took 
part in the disputes respecting Vermont. When 
the conflict with Great Britain began Schuyler took 
the patriotic side, Such was his prominence that 
in 1775 Congress first appointed him as Gen. Wash- 
i n’s associate in prescribing the regulations for 
the American army, and a few days later commis- 


In 1884 he was again conspicuous for | 


Philip was} 1 
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Albany while Montgomery went on to meet his fate 
at Quebec. Schuyler’s withdrawal gave rise to 
charges against his ioyalty, and when Congress sent 
Gen, Gates to be his assuciate in command, he of- 
fered his resignation, but it was notaccepted, Then 
he demanded a court of iuquiry, which was granted. 
The court approved Schuyicr’s conduet, but did not 
advise the removal of Gates, Schuyler then had 
himself chosen to Congress in 1777, and pleaded his 
cause in persou with such effect that he was restored 
to fullcommand. He set ont trom Albany to oppore 
Burgoyne’s invasion, but found that St. Clair had 
already been forced to abandon the strong fortress 
of Ticonderoga, and had to return, A> fiercer 
clamor now arose against Schuyler, especially from 
New England, which was now open to attack. 
Congress, yielding to the pressure, sent Gates to 
supersede him. But Schuyler, thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the country and tru: ted by its inhabitants, 
was then using every exertion to prepare suitable 
defence by rallying the troops and erecting fortifica- 
tions. His earnest patriotism was still more signally 
displayed in his giving to his rival the full bencfit of 
his services. He was present at Burgoyne’s sur- 
render, which his own wise arrangements had greatly 
helped to bring about. During the following winter 
another court of inquiry approved his conduct, Lut 
in April, 1779, after he had been elected a member 
| of Congress, he resigned from the army. He aidcd 
jthe public treasury by liberal advances frem his 
|private rsources. From 1780 to 1784 and again 
| from 1786 to 1790 he was a State Senator. In 17&9 
| the New York legislature elected him to the U. S. 
‘Senate for two years, afler which he returned to 
the State Senate. In 1797 he was again elected U. 
|S. Senator, but was unable to serve on account 
of ill health. He diced at Albany, Nov. 18, 1804. 
| Though Gen. Schuyler’s military career was marked 
| by various misfortunes, he always had the confidence 
|of Washington. See Lossing’s Life and ‘Lines of 
| eee Schuyler (1872). 

SCHWATKA, FrEepDEnRIcK, explorer, was born 
at Galena, Illinois, Sept. 29, 1849, He graduatcd 
at West Point in 1871, but soon resigned from the 
army, studied law and was admitted to the bar in 
New York in 1875. Still not satisfied with his ac- 
aye ai he studied medicine and received his 

egree in 1876. In June, 1878, he sailed to the 
Arctic regions in command of a Franklin search 
expedition, and returned in Sept. 1880, having dis- 
covered and buried the skeletons of several members 
of Sir John Franklin’s party. In 1884 he explored 
the great river Yukon in Alaska, 
SHW 1! INFURTH, Grorce Aveust, German 
explorer and naturalist, was born at Riga, Sept. 29, 
Educated there and at the University of 
Heidelberg, he devoted himself to the study of 
botany, and made scientific excursions in Russia, 
France and Italy. In 1863 he resolved to visit 
Central Africa by way of Khartoum, and returned 
thence in 1866 with rich collections of natural history. 
With the approval of the Berlin Academy, he start- 
ed again in 1869 with the escort of an ivory trader 
and the favor of the governor-general of Soudan. 
He explored the country of the Dinkas, Bongos, 
Niam-Niam and Monbutto, and discovered the 
Akkas, a pygmy race. In Dec. 1870, he lost bh 
fire his baggage, instruments and journal, but his 
collections had been previously transmitted to 
Europe. He arrived at Suez in Aug, 1871, and was 
received in Germany with great enthusiasm, In 
1873-74 he explored the great oasis in the Libyan 
desert and was appointed by the Khedive director 
of the museum of natural history at Cairo. In 


tioned him as major-general with command of the 
Northern Department. He set out for the inyasion , 
of Canada by way of Lake Champlain, but in Sep-' 
tember was compelled by ill health to return to 


1876-78 he explored the country between the Nile 
and the Red Sea, and in 1881 took part in an ex- 
oration of the island of Socotra, He has since 

en chgaged in promoting German colonization in 
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equatorial Africa, He has published Im Herzen von 
Africa (1870), translated into English under the 
title The Heart of Africa. We aiso published many 
botanical treatises before and since his African ex- 
lorations, and a valuable map of Dr. W. Junker’s 
vels in those regions (1837). 

SCHWELNITZ, EpmundD ALEXANDER DE 
(1825-1887), Moravian bishop, was born at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., in 1825. He was educated in that town 
aud at the University of Berlin. After being 
ordained to the ministry he settled in Philadelphia 
as pastor of a church, and also edited the Moravian, 


a weekly paper. He also published The Moravian 
Manual (1859); T'he Moravian Episcopate (1865); a 
Life of Zeisberger (2 vols. 1870), and a History of the 


Unitus Fratrum (1884). In 1870 he was made bishop 
and president of the Northern Conference of the 
Moravian Church in America, He died at Bethle- 
lem, Dee. 18, 1887. 

His uncle, Lewis DAvip von SCHWEINITz (1780- 
1834), was also a Moravian minister, but was noted 
chietly as a botanist. He was born at Bethlehem, 
Pa., and received his early education there. In 
1798 he went to Germany and while there published 
a treatise on Lusatian fungi. He returned to 
America in 1812 and settled as pastor in Salem 
N.C. By his indefatigable researches he discove 
ever 1400 new species of American plants, chietly 
fungi, He published catalogues of the fungi of | 
North Carolina (1818), and afterwards of North 
America (1832). His other publications were bota- 
nical monographs. From 1821 he resided at Beth- 
lehem, and died there Feb. 8, 1834. 

SCLATER, Pasture Luriey, English ornitho-| 
logist, was born at Hoddinyton House, Hants, in 
1829. He was educated at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, graduating in 1849, and being made fellow 
of the college. In 1855 he was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn. In 1859 he was made secretary of 
the Zoological Society at London, Tiis numerous 
articles on ornithology and the distribution of ani- 
mals have been published in the Transactions of that 
Society, in the Jbis, and in the Natural History 
Review, both of which he edited. From 1875 to 
1877 he was private secretary to his brother, Right 
Hon. George Sclater-Booth, who was then President | 
of the local government board. Atterwards he was 
general secretary to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Scieuve until 1882, when he was; 
made Vice-President of that Association. Amon; 
his publications are Zoological Sketches, Catalogue oj 
American Birds, and Guide to the Gardens of 
Zewlogical Society of London. 

SCLOPIS, Freprerico, Count (1798-1878), 
Italian jurist, was born in Turin, in 1708, He 
studied law at the university of his native city 3 | 
took his degree in. 1818 ; and gained distinction by 
compiling, in 1837, the civil code of the Kingdom } 
of Sardinia, as well as in various departments of 
‘cap bse mest In 1845 he was elected correspond- 

ng member, and, in 1869, foreign member of the 
French Institute. In 1848 he became minister of 
justice and ecclesiastical affairs, and was president 
of a commission for framing more liberal press laws, 
In 1849 he was named Senator, and was president 
of the Sardinian Senate till 1861, when he became 


eer ge of the Senate of Italy, which office he} 


eld till 1864. In 1868 he was decorated by Victor | 
Emmanuel with the order of the Annunziata, and, 
in 1872, was appointed by him Italian arbitrator at 
the Congress of Geneva for the settlement of the 


; Was found 


Alabama claims (q. v.). There he was further 
houored by being made president of the court, and} 
as a token of its sense of the ability and tact with | 
which he performed the functions of his high office, | 
the American government presented him, in 1874, 
with a valuable service of silver plate. He was the 
author of several works, but his principal one is. 
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La Storia della et nS ee 
1840-57). He died at Turin, March 8, 1878. 
SCOTT, THoMAS (1747-1821), English Biblical 


commentator, was born at Bra neolnshire, 
Feb. 16, 1747. In his early life he was a farm- 
laborer, yet in spite of poverty obtained a 

education and took orders in the Church of Eng- 


land in 1773, pele i the influence of Rev. Jobn 
Newton, Cowper’s friend, he became a Calvinist, 
as related in his Force of Truth (1779). He suc- 
ceeded Newton as curate of Olney in 1781, but a 
few years later removed to London, where he was 
chaplain of a hospital. In 1801 he became vicar 
of Aston Sandford, and here he died April 16, 1821. 
His chief work is his Fumily Bible with Notes (5 
vols., 1788-92), which has passed through many 
editions both in England and America, His scn 
edited his Works (10 vols., 1823). 

SCOTT, WILLIAM ANDERSON (1813-1885), Pres- 
bytcrian minister, was born at Rock Tenn., 
Jan, 31, 1813. He graduated at Cumberland Col- 
lege, Kentuck , in 1833, and studied theol at 
Princeton, ntering the Presbyterian minist 
he was missionary in Louisiana, and afterwards 
beck gs of academies in Tennessee. In 1840 he 

me pastor at Tuscaloosa, Ala., and in 1843 
took charge of a church at New Orleans. He went 
to San Francisco in 1854 to be pastor of Calvary 
Church, and was conspicuous for his opposition to 
the Vigilance Committee as aflerwards tor | his sup- 
port of the Secession movement. In 1858 he was 
moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly. 
In 1861 he went to England, becoming for a time 
pastor of a church in Birmingham. In 1863 he 
took charge of a church in New York city, and in 
1870 returned to San Francisco. There besidcs 
being pastor of St. John’s Church he was professor 
in the Theological Seminary and editor of a 
religious magazine. He died at San Francisco, 
Jan. 4, 1885. His publications were volumes of ser- 
mons, including Acken in El Dorado (1855) ; Trade 
and Letters (1856); T'ke Giant Judye (1858); The 
Church in the Army (1862); The Christ of the 
Apostles’ Creed (1867). 

SCRANTON, a city of Pennsylvania, county 
seat of Lackawanna co., is on the Lackawanna 
river at the mouth of Roaring Brook, 18 miles N. 
E. of Wilkesbarre. It is au important railroad, 
coal mining and iron-manufacturing town, Loco- 
motives, steam-boilers, railroad and mining machi- 
nery, cars, sloves, wagons and carriages, and edge 
tools, are produced in large numbers, Scranton 
has 12 banks, an opera-house, theatre, hospital, a 
eathedral and 40 churches, academies, and public 
schools, and a public library. Three daily and 12 
weekly news = are published here. The town 

n 1840, taking iis name from its 
founders. It beeame a city in 1856. It is well 
built with wide streets aud handsome edifices. Its 
Ab sce noe in 1880 was 45,850, making it the third 
n rank in Pennsylvania. 

SCRIVENER, Freprenick HENRY AmpRosE, 
English scholar, was born at Bermondsey, Sept. 29, 
1813. Ile graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1835, took orders, and was engaged in teaching. 
While rector of Falmouth from 1 until 1861 he 
also conducted a school there. He was afterwards 
rector of St. Gerrans, Coruwall, and in 1876 became 
vicar of Hendon, He was one of the company of 
revisers of the New Testament from 1870 to 1882, 
His publications relate chiefly to the Greek New 
Testament; besides valuable editions of this work, 
they comprise Plain Introduction to the Criticism 
the New Trsiament (1861); Collation of the Codex 
Sinaiticus (1863); Codem Bez (1864); Cambridge 
Parigraph Bib’ (1873), j 

SCUDDER, Jon (1798-1855), missionary, was 
Lorn at Freehold, N, J., Sept. 13, 1793. He gradu- 
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ated at Princeton in 1811 and at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, New shag 6 in 1815. After a 
few years’ practice of medicine he was convinced of 
his duty to carry the Gospel to the heathen, and 
was licensed in the Reformed (Dutch) Church in 
1819. He sailed for India and was ordained there 
by missionaries of other denominations. At Jafl- 
napatam he opened a hospital and a college, which 
were highly successful. In 1836 he removed to 
Madras to superintend the printing of the Scrip- 
tures in Tamil. In 1842 he returned to the United 
Siates and spent three years in pressing on Ameri- 
can churches the claims of foreign missions. Re- 
turning to his labors in the Arcot mission, he 
wrougit with such zeal that bis health was injured, 
We was ordered by his physicians to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and died at Wynberg, near that cape, 
Jan, 13,1855. His Lfe was written by J. B. Water- 


ee D.D. (1870). 
His seven sons and two daughters all served as 
missionaries in India. Of them may be noted 
Ilenry Martyn ScuppeR, who was born at 
Panditeripo, Ceylon, Feb. 5, 1822, graduated at the 
University of the City of New York in 1840, and 
at Union Theological Seminary in 1843. Sent out 
by the American Board, he labored at Madras, Ar- 
eot, Vellore and other places, organizing schools 
and churches. He also studied and practised medi- 
cine and established a dispensary at Arcot. He 
reparel several religious works in the Tamil, 
Melvgu and other languages. In 1864 he returned 
to the United States and became pastor of a Presby- 
terian Charch in San Francisco, and in 1871 removed 
to Brooklyn, where he was pastor of a eye 
tional Church until 1882, when he removed to Chi- 
cagu. After five years’ pastorate there he resigned 
to resume missionary work in Japan, 

SCUDDER, Samvet Hunnarp, naturalist, was 
born at Boston, April 13, 1837. Ie graduated ut 
Williams College in 1857 and at Lawrence Scientific 
School in 1862. He then served as assistant to Prof. 
Louis Aygassizin the museum of comparative zoology, 
and in 1864 was made custodian of the Boston Soci- 
ety of natural history, of which he had already been 
secretary. He devoted himself chiefly to entomology, 
and has published reports on the insects of New 
Ilampshire and on those collected in several U. 8. 
Government surveys as weil as the Canada geologi- 
cal survey. From 1879 to 1885 he was assistant 
librarian of Harvard University, and in 1886 he 
was appointed pantologist of the U. 8. Geological 
Surveys. — his publications are Fossil Butter- 


flies (1875); Co ef Scientific Serials ef all Coun- 
tries, 1633-1876 (1879) ; Butterflies (1882) ; Nomencia- 


tor Zoologicus (1882); Winnipeg Country (1886), the 
last being a sketch of his adventures witha solar 
eclipse expedition in Manitoba. 

His. brother, HoRACE ELISHA ScuDDER, author, 
was born Oct. 16, 1838. He graduated at Will- 
iams College in 1858 and for a few years engaged in 
—s in New York city. Ilis stories for chil- 
dren, Seven Little People and their Friends (1862), 
having proved highly successful, he removed to 
Boston and devoted himself to literature. He edited 
the Riverside Mayazine from 1867 to 1870, the series 
of “ American Commonwealths” and collections of 
American prose and poetry. Among his most sue- 
cessful books for children are The Bodley. Books 
(8 vols. adage Sat ; Dwellers in Five Sisters Court (1876); 
Children’s (1881). He contributed Noah We 
ster (1882) to the series of ‘‘ American Men of Let- 
ters,” and published a History of the United States 
(1884). Among his other works are a biography 
of his brother, David Coit Scudder (1864), who. had 
been a missionary in India, 5 f- 
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nation first finds expression. In this country the 
opposite may -alimost be said to be the case. 
America had produced a number of respectable 
portrait and figure painters, and a few who pos- 
sessed real genius, before the plastic art became 
a recognized phase of our art-development. 

The art of sculpture can hardly haye said to have 
existed here before the Revolution, if we except the 
efforts of Deacon Shem Drowne, who executed some 
quite elaborate weather-vanes, and Patience 
WRIGHT, whose clever miniature heads in relicf, 
modeled in wax, gained her considerable repute. 

One of the first to show the latent capacity of 
our art in this direction was William Rusn (1756- 
1833), an artist of undoubtedly great talent. He 
first became known as a carver of figure-heads for 
ships, in which line he produced much excellent 
work, His works are all in wood or clay, which 
latter material he began to use in 1789. Various 
ideal figures and portrait busts of Linnseus, Wil- 
liam Bartram, Lafayette, and others are amon 
his works, which show much_ originality an 
realistic strength, His statue of Washington is in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 

Shortly afier Rush had begun work, several 
foreign sculptors visited America. John Dixey, an 
Trisbman, who came oyer in 1.89, produced several 
ideal works, among them Hercules and Hydra, 
Ganymede, ete. Giuseppe Ceracchi, a Corsican, 
visited Philadelphia in 1791, and executed busts of 
Washington, Alexander Hamilion, and other pro- 
minent Americans. Having returned to Paris, he 
was detected in a plot against Napoleon, and was 
guillotined in 1801. Jean Antoine Houdon (1740- 
18-8) came over in 1785 to execute the statue of 
Washington which now stands in the capitol at 
Richmond. His cast of the head of Washington 
has proven extremcly uscful to many of our native 
sculptors of a later date. Washington has always 
been a popular subject with our artists, and just as 
most of the portrait-paimters of his time tried to 
obtain sittings from him, so nearly every one of our 
sculptors of portrait-statues has, at some period 
of his career, produced his statue of the great 
American. 

As late as 1816, Trumbull told Frazee, who ap- 
plied to him for assistance in studying sculpture, 
that it would not be wanted here for a century. 
Yet even there were signs of the awakening of a 
taste and talent for this branch of art. The before- 
mentioned John FRAZEE (1790-1850), a stone-cut- 
ter, produced a number of portrait busis,—Jchn 
Wells, said to be the first portrait in marble from 
a native hand, John Marshall, Daniel Webster, 
Andrew Jackson, John Jay, and others. With al- 
most no art-education, and but few opportunities 
for developing his undoubted ability, he yet showed 
in his works much feeling fer the ideal and a power 
that might have produced greater results under 
nore favorable circumstances. His contemporary, 
Hezckiah AvGuR (1791-1858), is also one of those 
artists, frequently met with in the history of this 
country’s art, who began their careers in trades 
and occupations quite different from the art to 
which they later devoted their lives. As one critic 
has observed, his work 1s less notable for its in- 
trinsic value than as an evidence of what may be 
accomplished by untrained talent, with no educa- 
tional advantages, 

The first ten or fifteen years of this century wit- 
nessed the birth of some of the most noted of our 
earlier sculptors, among whom Powers and Craw- 
ford held a commanding position. 

Hiram Powers (1805-73), born in Vermont, early 
emigrated with his family to the West, settling in 
Cincinnali. . After following various occupations for 


form, as evinced in sculpture, is naturally one of (a while, he found opportunity first to exercise his 


the fixst direttions in which the art-in: tinct of a. 


talent fur modcling im cxecuting wax figures for a 
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museum. Subsequently a German artist taught 
him the art of modeling in plaster. Aided by Mr. 
Nicholas Longworth, who showed so much libe- 
rality towards our artists, he soon found ample 
employment in modeling the features of many pro- 
minent public individuals, notably Andrew Jackson, 
Webster, Calhoun, Chief-Justice Marshall and Ed- 
ward Everett. In 1837 he went to Italy, where he 
remained until his death. During his long career 
he executed a number of well-finished and merito- 
rious ideal works, in which he showed mach 
sentiment and considerable technical skill. His 
statue of the Greek Slave, of which a duplicate was 
exhibited in the United States, aroused much 


enthusiasm. Many have praised it for its pure and | 


noble sentiment, and as representing a high type of 
beauty. Of the adverse criticism that by Jarves in 
his Art Idea is ee severe. Six copies in 
merble were made of the Greek Slave as well as in- 
numerable reduced hr pe in parian, casts, ete. 
The Eve before the Fall and Eve after the Fall are 
considered by some his best ideal statues, and I 
Penseroso, Fisher Boy, Proserpine and California 
are also among his more important works. Though 
yerhaps best known to the general public by these 
ideal works, notably the Greek Slave, he scems, 
however, to have achieved his greatest success in 
portraiture, and his portrait busts are excellent in 
the portrayal of character and in execution. His 
mectnateal talent enabled him to invent various 
appliances for facilitating the labors of the sculp- 
tor’s art, 

Thomas CraWForpb (1814-57) was a man cast ina 
large mould, There is something grand and earnest 
in all of his works, and his versatility, enthusiasm and 
untiring industry were quite remarkuble. His first 
studies were made under Frazee and Launitz, and 
in 1834 he went to Italy, where he entered the 
studio of Thorwaldsen, Of his works best known to 
the public, the majestic and spirited equestrian 
statue of Washington, at Richmond, and the statue 
of Beethoven are the most important. Both were 
cast in Munich, where they attracted much atten- 
tion. The works ordered by the United States 
government are also important. They include the 

yanels for the bronze door of the Capitol at Wash- 
ngton, illustrating the American Revolution, the 
fine statue of Liberty surmounting the dome of the 
Cap tol, and a marble pediment, with symbolical 
figures delineating the progress of American civi- 
lization. The Orpheus and Cerberus, his first ideal 
group, executed in 1839, is considered by some the 
work in which his power and ability are best shown, 
Another well-known statue by him, the Indian 
Chief, won the admiration especially of the sculptor 
Gibson. 

Another sculptor of this period who must be 
reckoned among the first of our artists, is Horatio 
GREENOUGH (1805-52). He was a man of fine in- 
tellectual attainments and had, in fact, like several 
of our prominent artists of the time, a decided lite- 
rary vein in his composition, His Chanting Cherubs, 
ordered by J. Fenimore Cooper, was, according to 
Tuckerman, the first group in marble parieien. by 
an American, He is best known by the Bunker 
Hill Monument, which he designed, and the statue 
of Washington at the National Capitol. The latter 
has been the subject of much criticism and ridicule. 
Its nudity has been objected to as incongruous, and 
in condemning him for imitating the antique, com- 

risons have been drawn between this work and 

snjamin West's Death of General Wolfe. Yet 
the statue is withal a noble piece of work. Besides, 
is must be remembered that Greenough intended it 
to be placed indoors, in which case the half nude 
figure would have seemed less incongruous, and 
gained considerably in impressiveness, 


Joel T. Hart (1810-77) was a Kentuckian who tion first to painting, 
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first earned a livelihood by chimney-building and 
later in a stone-cutter’s yard. He began to model 
in clay, and his likenesses soon attracted attention ; 
thereafter, his services were frequently in uisi- 
tion, Among his portrait busts are those of Jack- 
son, Taylor, and Governor Crittenden, all characte- 
ristic and truthful likenesses, It has been said that 
in some of them the look of flesh is remarkable. 
His statue of Clay is in Louisville, ay In ideal 
works, like Angelina and the graceful Woman 
Triumphant, he shows a delicate, refined fancy. 

Another, who, like not a few of our earlier sculp- 
tors, began his career as a stone-cutter, was Shobal 
Vail CLEVENGER (1812-43), ‘The success which he 
had in some of his artistic efforts encouraged him 
to attempt portraiture. He soon left Cincinnati 
where he was working, 
ample employment in goes ? busts of numerous 
prominent men, among them Clay, Everett, Web- 
ster, Allston, Van Buren, In these he gave us a 
valuable series of remarkably truthful realistic 
portraits, 

Henry K. Brown (1814-86) was at first deter- 
mined to become a portrait-painter, but his atten- 
tion having been drawn to sculpture he adopted 
that as a profession, To the general public be 
willalways be known as the sculptor of the equestrian 
statues of General Scott, at the National Capital, 
and Washington in New York. The latter, though 
open to criticism, is, on the whole, good technically, 
the horse spirited and graceful, and the general 
effect grand and noble. It is, moreover, the first 
statue in bronze wholly made in America, 

Some writers have, perhaps with justice, pointed 
to the works of Clark Mmus (1815-83), as the re- 
sult, in a measure, of the complete ignorance in art- 
matters so frequently displayed hy the people. Tis 
statue of Gen. Jackson, in Washington, is notable 
especially for the dextcrity with which the sculptor 
has succeeded in so balancing the prancing charger 
that it needs no support but its own weight. Tlis 
ability is unquestioned, but he shows in his works 
rather dexterity and skill, than true genius or a 
— Pe Aa 

n Benjamin Paul Akers (1825-€1) we find one 
of the most gifted of our sculptors, His art-iustinct 
was awakened at an early age, and he attempted 
painting. But this failed to satisfy him, and it was 
the sight of a plaster cast that first revealed to him 
his true vocation, Te kompolgsey ee died too young 
for a complete unfolding of his talents or the pro- 
duction of works that would have been rather fitted 
to perpetuate Lis memory than simply to give pro- 
mise of greater success to come, But in his Icst 
statues, like that of the Pearl Diver, an exquisitely 
beautiful creation, his strong imaginative faculty, 
his tender, sympathetic, and en esthetic 
nature as well as his thorough knowledge of the 
principles of art, are revealed to us. We find in him, 
again, that taste for literary pursuits, referred to 
previously as not uncommon among our earlicr 
artists. 

A sculptor of rare natural talent was Edward 8, 
BARTHOLOMEW (1822-58). His early life, owing 
to his uncncouraged love for art, was a struggle 
with adversity, Like Akers he tried his hand first 
at painting, but having discovered that he was 
totally color-blind, he turned his attention to sculp- 
ture. He pee a number of classic and scriptural 
subjects, in which he showed much fancy and in- 
ventive power. It has been said of him (Tucker- 
man quotes the remark), that his most prevalent 
talent was ‘an intuitive Li eth of the strongest 
and most statuesque aspect of a theme.’ A large 
number of his works are in the Wadsworth Gallery, 
Hartford, Conn, 

Thomas Batu (6 1819) also turned his- atten. 
attainmys some pro- 


for the East, and found - 


Se 
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ficiency in portraiture. About 1852 he took up 
modeling. He has produced a number of portrait 
busts and several statues. That of Webster, in 
New York, and the equestrian statue of Washing- 
ton, in Boston, are perhaps his noblest works. 
Other sculptors there are of this period, whom 
limited space prevents us from giving more than 
passing notice. Among these are Henry Dexter 
(1806-76), specially successful in his portrait busts ; 
Richard 8, Aresbbans (6. 1819), a brother of Horatio, 
and whose best-known work is the statue of Frank- 


lin, in Boston, and Ball Hughes (1806-68). Leo-| V: 
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nard W. Volk (0. 1828), best known, perhaps, by 
his monument to Stephen A. Douglas, in Chicago ; 
Charles Calverley (b. 1833); Moses Jacob Ezekiel 
(b. 1844), who made the group of Religious Liberty, 
in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, and has won 
many honors abroad; C. B. Ives; Barbee; J. W. 
A. Macdonald (6. 1824); James H. Hazeltine (b, 
1833), and Edward V. Valentine (b. 1828), who 
has executed many statues of Confederate heroes. 
Valentine’s Lee Recumbent is in the Mausoleum 
of Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
ae 
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VaLentTine’s “Ler Recumsert.”’ 


William Wetmore Story (6.1819) possesses to 
a high degree that delicate and noble sentiment, 
without very great power, which characterizes the 
works of not a few of our sculptors, His versatility 
is quite remarkable. Originally a practising lawyer, 
he published several legal works. Poetry next 
claimed his attention, and he finally went to Italy 
to devote himself to sculpture, still, however, ovca- 
sionally exercising his pen. He holds a prominent 

vosition in art, although he has at times been rather 

indiscriminately praised. His sculpture is not 
strikingly original, but it is carefully finished, well 
thought out, severe and classic, and inspired by 
noble and elevating sentiments. In works like 
Jerusalem Lamenting, Cleopatra, and the Sibyl, his 
taleuts are conspicuously shown, 

Oue of the most truly idealistic sculptors we have 
had is William H. RINEHART (1825-74). Working 
at first in a stone-quarry, his evident talent soon 
attracted attention, and in 1855 he went to Italy 
to continue his studies. Latona and her Infants, 
the Sleeping Babes, a Nymph, and Clytie, which 
he himself pronounced his masterpiece, are amo 
his works. He also completed the bronze doors o 
the Capitol at Washington, left unfinished b 
Crawford at his death. Another unfinished wor 
by Crawford, the Washington monument, at Rich- 
mond, was completed by Randolph Roorrs (0.1825), 
Besides Ruth and various ideal figures Rogers has 
executed statues of Lincoln for Philadelphia and 
Seward for New York, and is favorably known by 
the eight panels for the bronze doors of the Capitol at 
Washington, delineating scenes in the life of Colum- 
bus. Larkin G. MEAD (b. 1835) first gave evidence 

VoL. 1V.—2 v 


of his talents by modeling a figure of an angel in 
snow. He speedily won recognition, and has exe- 
cuted seyeral public monuments, among them 


Ranvouipn Rogers’ “ Rors,” 


a statue of Lincoln for the monument in Spring- 
field, Il], Martin Mi~more (1844-83), like Volk. 
executed several very creditable monuments erected 
to the soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, notably 
that in Boston. The subjects of monuments of this 
class have probably much to do with the fact that 
they are seldom works of art of a very bigh order. 
Franklin Smmmons (6. 1842) has shown talent and 
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true art-feeling in statues like those of Roger Wil- 
liams and Longfellow. The Ghost in Hamlet, the 
West Wind, and similar works, by Thomas R, 
Govucp (1818-81), show fancy and ideal feeling 
rather than technical knowledye, 

Originally a carpenter, Erastus D, PALMER 
6, 1817) did not turn his attention to art until his 

h year, Beginning as a cutter of cameo pee 
he soon sought a broader field for his talents, au 
in 1850 exhibited his first piece of sculpture, the 
Infant Ceres, Like Rinehart, he was a true idealist, 
with a clear perception of the beautiful. There is, 


moreover, a yein of domestic sentiment, and a} 


depth of religious feeling shown in many of his 
prodactions. His more notable works include The 
indian Captive, representing the dawn of Christi- 
unity on the savage mind; the purely beautiful 
Waite Slave; Spring ; The Angel of the Sepulchre, 
aul the exquisite bas-reliefs Morning and Evening. 
lt is a fact worthy of note that, unlike most of our 
sculptors, he did not acquire his knowledge of art 
and its technique abroad, but in his native land. 
Some of the finest of the statues that adorn our 
public places are the work of J. Q. A. WARD (0.1830), 
one of the most vigorous and original of our sculp- 
tors, His work is thoroughly national in subject 
aut spirit, for he has never been unduly influenced 
by foreign models. Of his portrait statues the most 
successful are those of Gen, Thomas (one of the 
best of our equestrian statues), and Washington 
(at Newburyport). The latter, a noble and majes- 
tic work, is a notable addition to the very limited 
number of really commendable statues of Wash- 
ington which we possess. Several of Ward’s best 
works are in New York, among them the noble 
statue of Shakespeare, and the Iudian Hunter, one 


Wann'’s “Inpran Hunter.” 


of his earlier productions, which, though its entire 
anatomical correctness has been questioned, is yet 
a characteristic and sprited piece of work, and 
one of the most notabie examples of American 
plastic art, 

Another sculptor whose work ranks with the 
hest produced in this country is Launt Tuompson 
(5. 1833), a pupilof Palmer. He early developed 
an pcg? talent for medallion portraits, and 
became one of the strongest and most successful of 
our portrait sculptors, In works like the bust of 
Edwin Booth, the statue of Gen. Sedgwick, that of 
Napoleon, the well-known and excellent one of 
President Pierson, at Yale, and the equestrian 
statue of Gen. Burnside, he has shown a talent for 
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parcniens equalled by few of our scul Dr. 
illiam Romer (1816-79), whose life was devoted 
mainly to teaching, exerted a decided influence on 
the art of our younger sculptors. He was a most 
poe student of art Serres which subject 

e published a valuable work. modeled several 
energetic works, of which the Gladiator, especially, 
is remarkable for the thorough knowledge of the 
human figure which it betrays, 

In John Rogers (b. 1829) we find an artist whose 

work is quite unconventional. He has chosen most 
of his subjects from the every-day life around him, 
and in delineating its humorous and pathetic 
j aspects he is quite unrivalled. In illustrating in- 
cidents of military life—the life of the common 
soldier—he first struck a sympathetic chord, There 
may be no “ high art” in his groups, but they ap- 
peal to popular peeling and have undoubtedly had 
a considerable share in elevating the artistic tastes 
of the people. 

The number of women who have turned their 
attention to srog, bobr has always been limited, but 
there are a few American ladies who have gained 
a certain reputation in this branch of art. ‘The 
most prominent, Harriet HosmEn (b. 1830), went to 
Italy in 1852 to study under Gibson. Although her 
works are perhaps not all satisfactory from an artis- 
tic point of view, yet in statucs like Puck, the 
Sleeping Faun, and the colossal and majestic Zeno- 
| bia, she has been very successful, and all her works 

bear the stamp of a strong and decided individuality. 
Emma Srepers (1815-82), the friend and bio- 
grapher of Charlotte Cushman, produced, among 
| other works, a statue of Horace Mann for Boston, 
and a large fountain for Central Park, New York. 
Miss Anne WHITNEY also gained distinction as an 
earnest and thoughtful artist. Others who have 

aived repute in this branch of art are Mrs, H. A. 
8 Freeman, wife of the artist James E. Freeman, 
Vinnie Ream Hoxie and Edimonia Lewis. 

In reviewing the work thus fir accomplished in 
American sculpture, we find that, as in painting, 
there has been much that is merely imitative. We 
have seen much “classic” work, which, though 
often inspired by pure and noble sentiments, and 
at times executed with considerable technical 
ability, yet naturally lacked the spirit which per- 
vades the sculpture of antiquity. As in painting, 
so here some of the best efforts of the earlier artists 
were exerted in portraiture. 

The ignorance in art-matters frequently shown 
by those who made it their business to select artists 
for the many national monuments that have already 
been executed here, has resulted in producing not 
a few moustrosilies that should never have been 
erected to disfigure our public places. Still, our 
few really able sculptors have produced some works 
of lasting merit. 

To continue the comparison with painting, the 
new, progressive movement that has taken place 
there is also strongly felt here. There have arisen a 
number of younger sculptors all more or less in 
yrey with the strongly realistic tendencies of 
this new movement, Though much of their work 
is yet immature and not wholly satisfactory, yet 
some of them have already attained lasting fame, 
One of the most prominent is Augustus Sr. 
GAUDENS, who received his technical training under 
Joufiroy in Paris. He has executed a very beautiful 
bas-relief, the Adoration of the Cross by Angels, in St. 
Thomas’ Church, N. Y., and in his statues of Pres, 
Lincoln (see p. 459), Admiral Farragut and Robert 
R. Randall, and the bust of Gen. Wm. T. Sherman, we 
have excellent examples of powerful, realistic and - 
unconventional style in portrait sculpture. Win, 
R. O'DONOVAN has also been very successful in his 
' portrait busts, among which is the masterly one of 
_ William Page, The monument to the captors of 
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André, at Tarrytown, and the statue of Wash- 
ington, for the Newburg monument, are also his 
works, Frank DENGLER; Danicl C. FRENCH, 


Sr. GaupEns’ “ Apranam LINcoLN.” 
sculptor of the Minute Man, at Concord, and the 


statues of John Harvard and Lewis Cass; Howard | 
Roserts, known best by the exceedingly bold and | 


striking statues of Lot’s Wife and Hy 


League, and Olin L. 
importaht representatives of the new school. 


e work of these young men, though, as said | 


before, not by any means entirely faultless, gives 
promise of a bright future for the plastic art in this 
country. F. L. W.) 
SEABURY, SAmvEt (1729-1796), first bishop of 
the Episcopal Church in America, was born at Gro- 
ton, Conn., Nov. 30,1729. He graduated at Yale 
in 1748, and studied theology under his father, then 
rector at Hempstead, L. I. After taking a year’s 
medical course at the University of Edinburgh, he 
was ordained deacon by the Bishop of Lincoln Dec. 
21, 1753, and priest two days after by the Bishop of 
Carlisle in London, Returning home, he did mis- 
sionary work at New Brunswick, N. J., 1754-56, 
was rector at Jamaica, L. L, 1757-67, and then at 
Westchester, N. Y. As was the case with most of 
the Episco clergy at that time his sympathies 
were with the royalists : he became obnoxious to the 
Whigs through his ‘‘ Farmer’s Letters’’ reflecti 
on the Continental Congress, Nov. and Dee. 177: 
Withdrawing to New York city, he practised medi- 
cine for a time and acted as chaplain of the ‘ge 
American regiment, 1778. Oxford gave him the 
degree of D.D., 15 Dee. 1777. The Episcopal min- 
ixters of Connecticut, in session at Woodbury on 
March 25, 1783, elected him bishop ; but grave diffi- 
culties stood in the way of his consecration. The 
Euvlish bishops feared to act without the consent 
of Parliament, which could not be procured in the 
case of a foreigner who could not take the oath of 
allegiance prescribed by law. After long delay he 
app ied to the Scottish bishops, who were not state 
officials, and was privately consecrated by three of 
them at Aberdeen, Noy. 14, 1784, thus procuring 
the succession for America. Drs. White, Provoost 
and Madison having afterward been consecrated in 
England, he joined them in consecrating Dr. Clag- 
_ gett, who thus represented both the Anglican and 
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Scottish lines, and in organizing the American Epis- 
copal Church -in the General Convention of 1789. 
Seabury was an active and efficient prelate, much 
respected for his character and talents, Two vol- 
umes of his sermons were published 1791 (again 1793 
and 1815), and a third volume 1798. He died at his 
home in New London Feb, 25, 1796. Rev. E. E. 
Beardsley, D.D., published his Life and Correspond- 
ence (1881). 

SEALSFIELD, CHARLES, was the assumed name 
of KARL PosTEL (1793-1864), whose true history 
was not revealed till after his death. He was born 
at Poppitz, Moravia, March 3, 1793, and after being 
educated at Znaym, entered the convent of the 
Knights of the Cross, and was ordained a priest. 
His unruly spirit and lively imagination brought 
him into trouble, and in 1822 he escaped from the 
convent and found refuge in Switzerland. Under 
his assumed name, he soon emigrated to the United 
States and was employed on newspapers in New 
York city. In 1826 he visited Germany and En- 
gland, publishing in the former a description of 
America and in the latter Austria as it is (1828), 
which was translated into several languages. In 
1827 he returned to the United States and after ex- 
tensive journeys in the Southwest and Mexico, 
bought a plantation in Louisiana. But the failure 
of his banker ruined his prospects and he returned 
to the North. He then pares at Philadelphia 
a novel, Jokeah, or the White Rose (1828), which he 
afterwards enlarged in a German edition, Der Legi- 
tine und der Republicaner (3 vols., 1833). Meantime 
he had been employed in journalism at London and 
Paris and settled in Switzerland, where he is said 
to have had intimate relations with Queen Hor- 
tense. His American experiences furnished him 


ypatia ; J. S.| with material for many books, which were mostl 
HARTLEY, at ove time professor at the Art Students’ | 
ARNER, are among the other | 


written in German, but soon translated into Frene 
and English. Among these were Trunsatluntic 
Travelling Sketches (1834); The Cabin Book, or 
Sketches of Life in Texas (1835); The Viceroy and 
the Aristocrats, or Mexico in 1812 (2 vols. 1835), which 
is his best work; Pictures of ifs in both Hemispheres 
(2 vols, 1837); North and South (1848) ; and Morton, 
or the Grand Tour (1846), A collection of his 
works in German comprising 18 volumes was pub- 
lished at Stuttgard in 1846, He visited America 
again in 1850 and 1859. His plantation in Louis- 
jana had then become very valuable, but the war 
interrupted his returns from it. His last years 
were spent in Soleure, Switzerland, where he lived 
like a peasant, yet remained a mystery to his peas- 
ant neighbors until his death March 26, 1864, After 
his history was revealed by a clergyman of Zurich, 
a monument was erected to his memory in Poppitz 
in 1875. His story has been told by Kertbény in 
Erinnerungen cn Sealsfield (1864). 
SEARCH, Ricut or. The controversy as to the 
Ss right of maritime visitation and search 
Seo agg between the United States and Great 
p. 688 Am, Britain was the natural outcome of the 


p.)- change of relationship that they under- 
went as a consequence of the war of the 
Revolution. Long after the colonies had assericd 


their independence of that power Great Britain 
claimed that their citizens were her subjects and 
liable to such demands as she might make upon 
their property or personal services. The treaty of 

ce of 1783 changed this relation, but left Great 
Britain disinclined to yicld to the Americans any- 
thing that could possibly be claimed in virtue of 
international rights, On the other hand it was to 
be expected that the United States would take that 
view of international obligation that would give the 
largest freedom from intrusions upon her commerce 
by the powerful navy of her rival, who had been 
foiled in the effort to make a monopoly of the com- 
merce of America, 
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The maritime police of the high seas was inter- | 
nationally recognized as in the navies of the respec- | 
tive powers, but the power that“maintained the | 
largest naval furce necessarily had a rie se tony, | | Chesapeake, was dis to tinte as it regarded 
influence in that important administration, and the question of the right to make search in national 
naturally was inclined to enhance the measure of | vessels for deserters, The United States were un- 
authority due to that function, The terms upon | willing to discuss that question apart from the 
which the cruisers of the various nations could | general question of the right to search merchant 


as a consequence of this act. A British commis- 
sioner sent to this country in the latter part of the 
same year to treat in regard to the aflair of the 


inquire into the national character of vessels upon 
the seas, so as to suppress piracy, were not in dis- 

ute. It was conceded that during war the cruisers 
of the belligerents could visit and search the vessels 
of neutral powers for the property of any enemy or 


vessels, and nothing came of the Poets of to nego- 
tiate, The Embargo law was repealed upon the 
| accession of Mr. Madison to the Presidency, and a 
|non-intercourse law substituted in its place. 
| Aggressions having in the meantime been made b 


for contraband of war, and for the purpose of ren-| France on American commerce both England , 
dering blockades effectual, provided= this power was and France were included in this non-intercourse 
exercised in a reasonable manner and no demand act, their armed vessels being excluded from tl¢ 
was made except of passive submission to the exer-| ports of the United States, until the violations of 
cise of such right, but the existence of such a right neutral rights by those nations should cease. The 
in time of peace was strenuously denied by the! exclusion of armed vessels was soon revoked as 


— at large and reluctantly yielded by Great) a 
ritain. 

In the relations between the United States and 
Great Britain an exceptional use of the oat of 
visitation and search was claimed as a right in one 
case and insisted upon as a concession in another, 
Great Britain claimed the right to search American 
ships for the purpose of taking from them the subjects 
either claimed as deserters from her marine or 
needed for that service, and with a view to impress- 
ment for that purpose. Ata later time Great 
Britain pressed the recognition of a right of search, 
encroaching upon the principles of international 
law, for the purpose of suppressing the African slave 
trade. 

As it regarded the right claimed over American 
vessels with a view to furnish the British navy with 
seamen, the United States stoutly resisted the 
claims of Great Britain as not covered by internatio- 
nal recognition and as an encroachment upon the 
sovereignty of the United States, that was not to be 
tolerated, and was particularly liable to abuse in 
view of the close relations between the people of the 
two countries and their habits of national and local 


inst France upon assurances that the objection- 

able Milan decree would be revoked, but was con- 
| tinued ayainst Great Britain, British ships were 
stationed upon the American coast that scarched 
all American vessels and made captures, 

In 1811 Congress made military preparations in 
view of the anticipated hostilities with Great Brit- 
ain and declared war against her. The hostilities 
that ensued exhibited, in June, 1812, both in their 
character and duration, the absence from the police 
| of Great Britain that led to them of any principle 
| worthy of being vindicated by war. (See WAR oF 
1812.) The war was terminated in 1814 by the 
treaty of Ghent. The remarkable feature of this 
treaty is that it did not adjust in terms the matter 
of difference between the two countries, although in 
| effect it produced that result, Since that time Great 
| Britain has made no assertion against the United 
States of any right to search American vessels for 
deserters from her pet 

The international efforts to suppress the African 
slave trade reopened the subject of visitation and 
search in its application to the detecticn of slave 
ships, but the differences that existed between the 


interchange. The United States claimed that the 
right of visitation and search was merely a bel-' confined within the limits of negotiation. Great 
ligerent right that could exist only as an incident Britain urged the necessity of treaty provisions that 
of war ; they also claimed that even as a belligerent would open to search by the national vessels of each 
right it could not be exercised against a neutral vessel country the merchant vessels of the respective 
as an assertion of proprietorship over her cargo in | countries. The United States, while sympathizing 
behalf of a belligerent or her subjects, as that would | with the object of the effort to suppress the slave 
be the exercise of a sovercign function under the | trade,were unwilling to create a precedent that might 


two countries as to the limit of that right were 


flag of another sovereign. Much less could that 
belligerent right be made to cover the exercise of 
authority over persons under the protection of the 
sovereign under whose flag they were, 

Great Britain relied upon the strength of her navy 
rather than upon the established usages of nations, 
and persisted in a course that ultimately brought 
on war between the two countries. During the 
Napoleoni¢ wars in 1807 it was cha that British 
seamen, deserters from her naval service, were 
harbored at Norfolk, Va. Some British vessels of 
war were in that vicinity. The American frigate 
Chesapeake was at this port fitting for sea. She at 
length sailed, but the British man-of-war Leopard 
preceded her and arrested her progress, demanding 
the right to search her for British deserters. This 
demand being refused, the British ship opened fire 
upon the Chesapeake and the latter, not being pre- 

for such unexpected an attack, hauled down 

er colors. Search was made and several persons 

were taken from the Chesapeake as deserters and 

earried away by the Leopard, which now asserted 

against the Chesapeake none of the rights of the 
capture. 

Jongress and the country at large were incensed 

at this flagrant violation of — right. 

gress placed an embargo on trade with Great Britain 


Con- | 


| lead to complications tending to impair their mari- 
time interests, 

After a prolonged effort to arrive at some mode 
of exercising muritime police for the purpose of 
suppressing the African slave trade a treaty was 
concluded with Great Britain in 1862, by which a 
limited and regulated right was conferred by each 
nation upon the armed vessels of the other to exa- 
mine its merchant vessels when reasonable ground 
existed for a suspicion that they were engaged in, 
or fitted for the slave trade, This right was only 
to be exercised by vessels of war duly authorized 
for that particular service and carrying instructions 
that formed part of the treaty, and was to be exer- 
cised against merchant vessels only. The right of 
visitation was to be exercised only within miles 
of the coast of Africa, south of 32° .N, lat., and 
within 30 } es of Cuba. It was required that 
when a vessel should be visited, the instructions car- 
ried by the visiting ship should be exhibited, and a 
certificate of the fact and ground of search given to 
the commander of the vessel visited, stating the 
vessel making the search, and the name and rank 
of its commander, 

Mixed courts were established in the United 
States and at points within the jurisdiction of 
Great Britain, on the African coast, in which both 
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nations participated for the trial of cases arising’ to it secured to the State a very complete system 
under the treaty, and the vessels of each country of public schools, For this service he was specially 
subjected to detention were to be sent to the tribu- fitted by the intimate acquaintance he had acquired 
nal of the country to which they belonged for trial. while in Germany with the Prussian system of 
The features of the outfit of a vessel that should be public instruction. In 1855, on the resignation of 
rded as indicating an intention that she Dr. Francis Wayland as president of Brown Uni- 
should be employed in the slave trade were care-| At ig Dr. Sears was chosen to succeed him, This 
fully detailed in the treaty. Provision was made office he held with distinguished ability for twelve 
for awarding damages where the detention was not! years. During his presidency, which covered the 
justified by the treaty, and also for the liberation troublous period of our civil war, some marked im- 
of n found in condemned vessels. | provements in the finances and appliances of the 
In the next year, 1863, this right of search was! college, as well as changes in the courses of study, 
territorially extended. In 1870, by treaty, the| took place. Dr. Wayland had introduced in 1850 
mixed courts were abolished, ard the proper courts | the ‘‘ new system,” as it was called, which opened 
of the respective nations substituted therefor,|a much wider range of studies in science, and 
American vessels to be sent to American courts specially in applied science, than hed before been 
and British vessels to British courts. offered, and which, withal, introduced the new de- 
The right of search thus organized between the gree of Bachelor of Philosophy, and made the 
United States and Great Britain as it regarded the degrees of A. B. and A. M. obtainable in a shorter 
slave trade was assimilated to that which exists time than had previously been possible. This system 
under international recognition in the case of piracy, was gradually modified until 1862, when with the 
but subject to specific regulations that have been de- exception of a three years’ course for the degree of 
scribed, This treatment of the subject isexpressive Bachelor of PLilosophy, the old curriculum of four 
of a close relation between the two classes of cases years, with a few electives, as a condition for receiv- 
as depending upon the same principles, jing the degree of A.B., was restored. The first 
Tue honorable career thus begun by the United centennial of the University occurring in 1865, the 
States, in the interest of the liberties of commerce, | occasion was celebrated with a discourse by Dr. 
has in liter years developed an effort to place a Scars on the history of the University and the work 
more clear and just interpretation upon neutral it had accomplished. 
rizhts in which effort she has happily been brought! When in March, 1867, the trustees to whom Mr. 
into relations to Great Britain more becoming na- George Peabody had committed the care of the 
tions advanced in civilization than those which were great fund given by him for the education of the 
the subject of past differences between them. children of the Southern and Southwestern States 
(A. 3. W.) | which had suffered from our civil war were about 
SEARS, Barnas (1802-1880), educator, was the to organize a plan for the distribution of the income 
son of Paul and Rachel (Granger) Sears, aud was of this fund, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, with 
born at Sandisfield, Mass., Nov. 19, 1802. His whem rested the chief responsibility of devising a 
earlier education was received in his native town, | plan, chanced to meet Dr. Sears in Boston, and 
and his immediate preparation for college at the asked him to favor the committee with his views 
University Grammar School in Providence, R. I. | of what their best plan would be. He complied 
He graduated at Brown University in 1825, and) with this request, furnishing the written statement 
then became a student in the Theological Institu-!| of a plan which made so favorable an impression on 


tion at Newton Centre, Mass. In 1827 he was 
ordained pastor of the first Baptist Church of Hart- 
ford, Conn. This pastorate lasted only two years, 
as in 1829 he was chosen a professor in the Lite- 
rary and Theological Institution at Hamilton, N. 
Y., now known as Madison University. This pro- 
fessorship he held for four years, resigning and 
going to Germany in 1833, where he remained 
nearly three years engaged in the earnest prosecu- 
tion of various studies, chiefly historical, philoso- 
hical and theological, at several noted German 

niversities. In 1836, on his return from Germany, 
he was elected professor of ecclesiastical history in 
the Newton Theological Institution, and in 1839 
he was made professor of Christian Theology and 
resident of the Institution. When he became pro- 
fessor at Newton the number of men in the col- 
leges and theological schools who could make 
intelligent and effective use of German learning and 
criticism was by no means large. Becoming editor 
of the Christian Review in 1838, his free use of 
what his long stay in Germany had made available, 
8 ily gave to that rterly its distinctive 
characteristics among the Quarterlies of the country. 
Abandoning this editorship in 1841, he afterwards, 
when the liotheca Sacra was started, continued 
for many years to use his knowledge of German as a 
contributor to its pages. In 1848, after twelve years 
of distinguished service, he resigned his position 
at the Newton Theological Institution to become 
the successor of Horace Mann as secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education. Mr. Mann had 
accomplished a great work in creating popular 
interest in public. instruction in Massachusetts ; 
that work Dr. Sears carried forward with great 
energy, and in the seven years which he devoted 


| the minds of the trustees that they adopted it, and 
|immediately and unanimously elected him as the 
general agent by whom the plan should be carried 
into execution, To accept this agency he resigned 
the presidency of Brown University and entered on 
its duties in the fall of 1867. And of all the posi- 
| tions which he occupied that of general agent of the 
Peabody Educational Fund was the one for which 
nature, training, experience and tastes seem to have 
preéminently fitted him. He held it longer than 
any other, and had life and health been spared 
would have continued to hold it. He died at Sara- 
toga Springs, July 6, 1880. His decease was deep] 
deplored by the trustees of the fund, and called forth 
a warm eulogium from the Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp on his character and services. His success 
\in the discharge of the difficult duties of the agency 
had been complete. Entering on those duties at a 
time when the Southern mind was naturally very 
sensitive towards everything and every person 
coming from the North, he yet won for himself 
and his work the confidence and support of all 
kinds of people. 

Dr. Sears received the honorary de 
Doctor of Divinity from Harvard College in 1841 ; 
and of Doctor of Laws from Yale College in 1862, In 
addition to many contributions to Quarterlies, pub- 
lished addresses and educational reports, he was 
also author (with Edwards and Felton) of Classical 
Studies (1843); The Civcronian, which set forth the 
Prussian method of teaching Latin (1844); The 
Life of Martin Luther (1850, He also edited 
N6hden’s German Grammar, with additions (1842) ; 
| Select Treatises of Lather, in German with notes 
| (1846), and Roget’s 7 hesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases (1854), (E. G R.) 
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SEATON, WitirAmM Wrxston (1785-1866), jour-} tucky_and Mi that produced the celebrated 
mulist, was born in King William co., Va., Jan. 11, | Resolttions of 1798, but awakened no heroic senti- 
1785. He was of Scotch descent, and his mother; ment in South Carolina, ‘The reason of this is 
was a cousin of Patrick Henry. He was educated obvious. The government of South Carolina per- 
at Richmond, where he became a printer and at an | mitted the least degree of popular intervention in 


early age engaged in political journalism. He was 
connected with a newspaper at Petersburg, and 
owned one at Halifax, N.C, Joseph Gales edited 
the Register at Raleigh, and Seaton i him in 
the work, and afterwards married his daughter, 
In 1812 in company with his brother-in-law he 
moved to Washington, where they founded the 
National Intelligencer, a pace long conspicuous 
for its ability, fairness and courtesy. The publish- 
ers also compiled a Reyister of Debates extending from 
1824, to 1837, and Annals of Congress from March 3, 
1798 to May 27, 1824. These valuable works are of 
the highest authority in American history. Gales 
died in 1860 and Seaton survived him until June 16, 
1866. He was honorably connected with the growth 
of the city of Washington, and was its mayor for 
twelve years, 1840-51. 

SECESSION. The effort of several of the slave- 
holding States of the Union to separate themselves 
from those that adhered to the Constitution of the 
United States is the event to which the term seces- 
sion has been applied. In 1860 South Carolina as- 
sumed to dissolve her connection with the United 
States and was followed by several of the slave- 
helding States who together formed a government 
styled the Confederate States of America. This 


public affairs that was reconcilable with the exis- 
/stence there of popular government. Until the 
close of the rebellion the only officers in the State 
chosen at popular elections were the members of 
the Legislature and of Congress, the sheriffs, and 
delegates to conventions, The majority of the 
people of that State were a caste, admitted to no poli- 
tical privileges and under a civil regime that 
separated them as to their 8 gs and obligations 
from the residue of her people. Under such cir- 
cumstances active sympathy with advanced politi- 
enl ideas was not to expected, The phase of 
States’ Rights agitation induced by opposition to the 
Alien and Sedition laws was characterized by the 
presence of a democratic tendency hostile to caste 
and political monopoly. 
Tle second great upheaval from that same source 
was in the interest of industries intimately iuter- 
woven with slavery. This was the occasion of the 
attempted nullification iy South Carolina of the 
tariff laws of the United States, and is treated 
under NULLIFICATION (q. v.). : 
The third and final etfort commenced under the 
leadership of South Carolina, and distinctly pro- 
| : : 

uuded the perpetuation of slavery as its object. 
ellowship with the most advanced 


| Thus from 


movement was the natural outcome of the accept-| conception of the equal rights of mankind under 
ance of the doctrine of States’ Rights, that had government, the States’ Rights dogma pissed into 
grown up su uently to the adoption of the Con- | sympathy with, and support of the aristocratic regime 
stitution of the United States, under the influence | of caste, the institutional denial of all that is im- 
of local causes peculiar to the condition of the plied by the term democracy, and the source of 


Southern States of the Union. The nature and 
development of this school of opinion are given un- 
der STATES’ Rieuts. 

In South Carolina this doctrine had received an 
interpretation that assumed for it a philosophical 
basis, that had been supplied by the abstract studies 
of her great thinker, John C. Calhoun. Conscious 
that the massing of political powers rendered possi- 
bile great abuses of such power, detrimental to indi- 
vidual liberty, and fearing the consequences of such 
abuses, Calhoun overlooked the law of social growth 
that demanded the existence of highly integrated 
p>wers, even though such condition let in the possi- 
bility of many evils, and claimed to have found the 
line of safety in reducing the strength of federated 
vovernments to a point that would disable them 
from committing great wrongs, although the process 
was one that equally deprived them of the capacity 
of accomplishing any thing notably good, His idea 
was that the States of this Union should be united 
in a way that would make their combined action 
depend upon diplomatic intercourse between them. 
Deprived of the power of acting independently of 
the consent of all the States, hasty and oppressive 
action would be avoided. Inacommunity of States 
thus loosely united every step in public atairs would 
be the product of a compromise painfully worked 
out of discordant elements. The aspect presented 
by the States of such a Union would be that of a 
chain-gang, hobbled and crippled, incapable of in- 
telligent action, and needing a task-master to direct 
its steps. 

While South Carolina was the nidus of disunion 
she did not assume the leadership of the movement 
depending on that principle until her institutions 
and interests were touched by conflicting national 
interests. The first occasion that brought into 
activity the consequences of the theory of States 
Rights was furnished through sympathy with politi- 
eal aspirations deriving their inspiration from the 

srinciple of the equality of man in civil society. 
Tie rench Reyolution found a response ir Ken- 


| oligarchic tendencies, Both nullification and seces- 
sion united in the support and perpetuation of 
slavery, the former dealing with slavery through 
industries of which slavery was regarded as a 
necessity, and the latter propounding distinctly the 
perpetuation of that institution as its end. For the 
steps that were taken by the seceding States in 
attempting disunion and establishing a confederate 
government, see CONFEDERATE STATES AND RE- 
CONSTRUCTION, (A. J. W.) 

SEDALIA, a city of Missouri, county-seat of 
Pettis co.. is at the intersection of the Missouri 
Pacific and the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Rail- 
|road, 189 miles W. of St. Louis. It contains a 
court-house, 2 opera-houses, 2 national banks, a 
‘savings bank, 10 churches, a high school with fine 
building, a public library, 3 daily aud 4 weekly 
newspapers. Its industrial works comprise car- 
works, machine-shops, woolen mills, manufactories 
of agricultural implements, wagons, machinery 
‘soap and furniture. It was founded in 1860, aud 
| in 1880 had a populatics of 9561. 

SEDGWICK. CATHARINE MARrA (1789-1867), 
novelist, was the daughter of Judge Theodore 
Sedgwick, and was born at Stockbridge, Mass., 
| Dec. 28,1789. Afier her father’s death, in 1813, 
she took the management of a school for young 
ladies, which she conducted for fifty years. In 1822 
she published A New England Tule, which had grown 
under her hand while she was preparing a religious 
tract. Its success led to a second venture, 

185), which attained even greater popularity. 

hen followed a long series of tales, letters, histori- 
cal sketches. and a biography of Lucretia M. 
Davidson (1841). Hope Leslie (1827), Clarence 
(1830), and the Lincoods (1835), take rank as her 

t. Her last book was Ivtters to My Pupils 
(1862). She died at Roxbury, Mass., July 31, 
Feet The Menoir was published by M. E, Dewey 
1871), 

SEDGWICK, Jonn (18138-1864), general, 


;born in Cornwall, Conn., Sept. 13, 1813, and 


ane 


7 
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graduated at West Point in 1837, in a class com-| captured by the Sixth corps, was erected to his 


and Early. He was) ga at the Military Academy at West Point in 


- prising Gens. Hooker, Brags 

Sopetstod 2d lieutenant of artillery, and served 
against the Seminoles in Florida and subsequently 
on the frontier aa the Canada border troubles. 
Having been made ist lieutenant in 1839, he took 
part in the Mexican war, at the siege of Vera Cruz, 
the battles of Cerro Gordo, Churubusco, Molino 
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2, 


5 J. H. 
SEDGWICK, Treropore (1746-1813), auc as 
descended from Robert Sedgwick, one of the settlers 
of Charlestown, Mass., in 1635, who afterwards, 
while engaged in the expedition against Jamaica 
in 1656, received a commission as major-general 


del Rey, and Chapultepec, and in the assault on from Cromwell. Part of the family had gone to 
and capture of the City of Mexico, He was brevetted | Hartford, Conn., and here Theodore was born in 
successively captain and major for gallantry and May, 1746. He entered the Yale College, and 
meritorious conduct. In 1849 he was promoted to: having been rusticated for some offence did not 
captain, and, in 1855, to major of the 1st cavalry, | return. In 1766 he was admitted to the bar and 
with which he served in Kansas, being subsequently | practised at Great Barrington and afterwards at 
transferred to the 2d cavalry, of which he was Sheffield, Mass. He was an_ardent patriot and 
lieutenant-colonel at the outbreak of the civil war. served in the expedition to Canada as an aid to 
In April, 1861, he was appointed colonel of the Gen. Thomas. He frequently represented Sheffield 
4th cavalry, and in August was commissioned a in the State Legislature, and in 1785 was a delegate 
brigadier-general of volunteers and assigned for to the Continental Congress. His services in sup- 
service in the army of the Potomac. In McClel-| pressing Shay’s Rebellion were important. In 1788 
lan’s Peninsular campaign of 1862, he commanded ; the Massachusetts Convention, under his guidance, 
a diyision of Sumner’s corps, and took part in the | ratified the Federal Constitution. In the same year 
siege of Yorktown and in the pursuit of Johnston. | he was speaker of the assembly, and was elected a 
He espevially distinguished himself at the battle of | member of the first Congress under the new consti- 
Fair Oaks, arriving, after a toilsome march, just in| tution, Here he was conspicuous as a Federalist 
time to decide the day. He took part in ail the and a laborious statesman. In 1796 he was elected 


won honor at Savage’s Station and Glendale. At 
Antietam he bore a conspicuous part, leading a 
division and exposing himself fearlessly. Though 
severely wounded, for two hours he would not allow 
himself to be taken from the field. Returning to 
duty in December he was promoted major-general 


of the Sixth corps. At the head of this corps, on 
May 3, he stormed the heights of Fredericksburg, 
but with the heavy loss of 5000 men. Continuing 
his march to effect a junction with the main army, 
under Hooker, at Chancellorsville, he was 
checked in the afternoon at Salem Heights by the 
troops that Lee was able to detach after repulsing 
Hooker, and on the next morning when Lee further re- 
inforced these it was only by determined fighting Sedg- 
wick could hold his ground. When darkness fell he 
withdrew across the Rappahannock. (See CHANCEL- 
LORSVILLE.) In the eet a return into Mary- 
land Sedgwick commanded the left wing of the Army 
of the Potomac, as he did at the ensuing battle of 
Gettysburg, which he reached on the second day of the 
fighting, after making a forced march of 35 miles in 
hours—a feat nearly unparalleled. So severe was 
the struggle that bis corps was brought iuto action 
without being allowed time to rest. It was engaged, 
also, in the third day’s light and in the pursnit on 
July 5. During the passage of the Rapidan, Novy, 
7, 1863, he succeeded by adroit movements in cap- 
turing an entire Confederate division. This service 
Gen. Meade acknowledged ina general order. At the 
battle of Rappahannock Station, Nov. 7, he com- 
manded the Union right wing, and in the Wilder- 
ness campaign, held the same position, under Grant, 
exhibiting conspicuous meer in the sanguinary 
battles of May 5 and 6, 1864. At Spottsylvania 
Court House (May 9), while placing some pieces in 
»osition in the entrenchments, in front of the Court 
fouse, he was struck in the head by a bullet fired 
Whi a Confederate sharpshooter and instantly killed. 
is loss caused the most profound grief not only 
in his own command by which he was especially 
beloved (and which in respect of discipline and 
morale he had made one of the most efficient in the 
field), but throughout the whole army to which his 
many noble qualities had endeared him. He had 
been offered the command of the Army of the Poto- 
mac just before it was conferred on Gen. Meade, but 
his modesty led him to decline it. He commanded 
it, however, more than once temporarily in Gen. 
Meade’s absence. A mnonument, cast from cannon 


porn) Song of the Seven Days’ fight, and again | to the U.S. Senate, of which he was made president 
‘on h | pro tem. in the next year. In 1799 he returned to 
| the lower house, where he was chosen speaker. At 
| the close of this term he was made judge of the 
| Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and so continucd 
till his death at Boston, Jan. a4. 1818, Sedewick 
}rendered excellent service in Congress, but his 
of volunteers, and, in Feb. 1863, put in command | 


fame rests upon his work in the interpretation of 
the State laws in bebalf of liberty. In 1780 ina 
fugitive slave case he obtained from a State Court 
a decision which practically brought slavery to an 
end, Afterwards while judge he strengthened the 
decision by pronouncing that ‘tone man could not 
have legitimate property in another.” 

His son, THEODORE SEDGWICK (1781-1839), was 
boru at Sheffield, Mass., Dec, 31,1781. He graduated 
at Yale College in 1798, aud having studied law 
with his father, was admitted to the bar in 1801. 
He practised at Albany, N. Y., for many years 
and in 1822 removed to his father’s estate at Stock- 
bridge, Mass. He was elected to the Massachusetts 
legislature aud earnestly advocated the construction 
of a railroad from Boston to Albany. He was a 
Democrat in politics, opposed to slavery, and an 
adyocate of free trade. Soon afler completing a 

litical speech he died of apoplexy at Pittsfield, 
Nov. 7, 1839. Lis published works were Hints 
to my Countrymen (1626), and Public and D’rivate 
Evouomy (3 vols,, 1826-39). The later volumes con- 
tain his observations on the continent of Europe in 
1836. His wife, Susan Ridley Sedgwick, was a 
daushter of Goy. William Livingston of New Jersey, 
and wrote many works of fiction for the young. 

Their son, THEODORE SEDGWICK (1811-1859), was 
born at Aibany, Jan. 27, 1811. He graduated at 
Columbia College in 1829, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1833, He then became an attaché of the U. 
§. Legation at Paris. Returning in 1835 he practised 
law in New York city, was president of the Crystal 
Palace Association in 1852, and in 1858 was U. 8. 
district attorney. He died at Stockbridge, Mass., 
Dec, 8, 1859. He published a Memoir of ov. Wil- 
liam Livingston (1833) ; a Treatise on the Measure of 
Damages (1847), and many legal, literary and polit- 
ical addresses. 

SEDITION. The distinctive recognition of the 

principle that the people of the com- 
os Aap munity have a right to mould its govern- 
(p. a0 Am. Mentto their interests and desires, which 
Rep.). existing as a political tendency in the 
early colonial institutions of this country, 


.came to a distinct expression at the Revolution, 
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had a necessary tendency to displace the ideas of the 
duty of popular submission to authority that were 
dicted frees monarchical institutions, The enun- 
ciation of a measure of popular right in excess of 
what had been ed as compatible with govern- 
mental stability, and which had never been reduced 
to an exact statement by actual political experience 
left an important political problem for experimental 
solution. 

This principle, affirming the popular origin of 
political authority, was the reason of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the sanction of the armed 
struggle that established its affirmations. In 
America the ultimate consequences of the tendencies 
inherent in this new and bold doctrine were coun- 
teracted by inherited English tendencies that 
estimated political institutions according to historic 
rather than philosophical interpretations. In France 
a prepared intellectuality that had appealed from 
history to reason, and popular aspirations intensi- 
fied under the pressure of dynastic interests had 
assured the acceptance of the advanced conception 
of popular right. The displacement of the historic 
government of that country opened its institutions 
to the chances of a conflict between reason, rapacity 
and revenge that soon demonstrated the instability 
of government not properly related to antecedent 
experience. A ‘ 

Profound apprehensions were felt by the conser- 
vative portion of the American people for the safety 
of our own government which was thought to be 
expoted to the influences that were producipg the 
instability of French institutions to a condition that 
threatened constitutional order in government. It 
was apprehended that emissaries of ultra-revolu- 
tionary ideas would foment among our people 
dissatisfaction with their government and with 
established social order and would embarrass if not 
overthrow the government, The Federal party 
then in power sought to relate the institutions of 
the country to past governmental experiences, while 
a growing sentiment demanded an unshackled 
advance to certain ideal conditions that attracted 
the popular enthusiasm. 

The apprehensions excited by the condition of poli- 
tics in France, induced the enactment by Congress 
in 1798 of the Alien and Sedition laws, The latter 
prescribed punishment for seditious libels against 
the government and its officers and for seditious 
conspiracies, but the law was a temporary expedient 
expiring by its limitation in 1801. While this:law 
cannot be regarded as an attempt to establish in 
this country the common law doctrines in regard to 
sedition it certainly was a reactionary step that 
failed through its want of adjustment to the prin- 
ciples of government. As regarded the penalties 
attached to seditious conspiracy the law is not open 
to the same criticism, but as an attempt to stille 
criticism upon the conduct of the government, it 
certainly misconceived the tendencies that gave 
direction to thought and action in America. 

The policy of the Federal party in this respect had 
its roots in distrust of popular institutions that did 
not contain a reserve of governmental authority 
that in the end could seta limit to popular tendencies, 
The theory of popular sovereignty was not freed 
from the influence of the long prevalent notions of 
personal sovereignty, and it seemed to many gifted 
minds that the mechanism of government with its 
iuherent conservative tendencies might still supply 
a check to popular tendencies. If the idea of pop- 
ular liberty was not clear at that day the instinct 
associated with that idea was fixed and potent and 
was the cause of the overthrow of the policy of re- 
pressing popular agitation. 

In our colonial life we imported the common law 
of England that thus became the point of depart- 


ure for whatever might be the distinctive product 


SEDITION. 


of our peculiar conditions and tendencies. The law 
of England regarded the raising of commotion and 
disturbance in the State for the purpose of chang- 
ing the government or its measures as a revolt 
against legitimate authority and clothed such con- 
duct with the qualities of a public wrong under the 
name of ‘‘sedition.’? It is more accurate to say 
that sedition was a parent stock from which a va- 
riety of crimes branched out than to say that it 
was in itself a distinctive crime. While as affect- 
ing the life or security of the person of the sove- 
reign, seditious conduct on the part of a single 
individual might be of consequence, it was only 
when numbers united for seditious pu that 
the stability and authority of the government could 
be regarded as in jeopardy, and hence the develo 
ment of the consequences of sedition dealt mainly ~ 
with the conduct of associated persons, Viewel 
on this side sedition implied the assembling to- 
gether of persons from the motive of hostility to the 
government or its measures and the conduct at- 
tending and resulting from such assembling. An 
unlawful assembly as punished by the law of Eng- 
land was measured by a very vague standard that 
in its application much to the state of the 
times and to the temper of those administering it. 
A definition of an unlawful assembly as “‘any meet- 
ing whatever of great numbers of people with such 
circumstances of terror as cannot but endanger the 
public peace and raise fear and jealousies among 
the King’s subjects,” is a net that can be made to 
catch great or little fish as circumstances might 
require. If the object of such an assembly was to 
enforce some personal right or to redress some per- 
sonal wrong, without any direct ae upon the 
government, the most that would result from an 
attempt to execute its purposes by force, would be- 
to involve the actors in the consequences of the 
crime of riot, But, if the object was the redress of 
public grievances, and force was employed, the re- 
sponsibility was for the consequences of treason, 

As the discussion of radical changes in ti:e structure 
and policy of government must produce those con- 
sequences above described as indicating an unlaw- 
ful assembly it is evident that the system that gave 
rise to such detinitions of the limitations of popular 
action was essentially based upon the idea that 
such changes could not properly originate with the 
mass of the people. Such a system could have no 
place in the doctrines of America, and the attempt 
to graft it aps our institutions was a serious error 
that had a large share in revolutionizing the state 
of parties and opinions in the United States, At 
the present day the term ‘sedition’? hardly has a 
place in the law Janguage of this country. Tis only 
use in the statutes of the United States is in con- 
nection with the regulations for the government of 
the army and the navy, where sedition is named as 
a military offence, 

The attempt to change the structure or to control 
or resist the operations of the government by force 
has not lost the character derived from the institu- 
tions of England, for the principles of popular 
government while giving the utmost liberty to 
rational methods find no place for brute force. It is 
true that we have limited the scope of the crime of 
treason to the case of armed hostility to the govern- 
ment, but in various forms penal consequences have 
been attached to 4 pane of force to antagonize 
the operations of the government. 

The right of the people to assemble and delibe- 
rate pe a public grievances is fixed in the constitu- 
tion of the United States ‘and those of the States, 
so that the popular assembly, whether deliberating 
upon changes in the structure or operations of the 
government or on the conduct of those adininister- 
ing it, is placed upon highest ground of privilege 
beyond the control of the law-making authority so 
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1 as-its deliberations are confined to rational’ College in 1857, studied theology at Andover, and 


methods to the exclusion of turbulence and vio- 
lence, 
What has been done by constitutional authority 


to conserve the formation and expression of collec- | 
tive cee as affecting the government has also’ 


been doue for the protection of individual opinion. 
The liberty of speech and of the press secured by 


all of our Constitutions assures to the individual im- | 
munity in the free expression of his opinions, though 


involving in condemnation the conduct of the goy- 
ernment or of its officers, placing such expressions 
upon the ground of privilege and freeing him from 
responsibility except for the truth of statements 
Pees to personal character. 

hese constitutional rights preclude the applica- 
tion of the principles upon which the doctrine of 
sedition rests to the relations between the citizen 
and his government so long as force is absent. As 
the doctrine of Bygone times sought to shield the 
government from popular criticism the modern con- 
stitutional liberty distinctly invites that criticism 
and bestows upon it the highest immunity. (See 
STATEs’ RIGHTS.) (A. J. W.) 

SEELEY, Joun Ropert, English author, was 
born in London in 1834. He graduated at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1857, and became fellow in 
1858. He was made professor of Latin in Univer- 
sity Colleze, London, in 1863, and professor of 
miodern history at Cambridge in 1869. To him is 
attributed Ecce Homo (1865), a work which pro- 
duced a profound sensation throughout the English- 
speaking world. 1t professed to be a survey of the 
life and work of Jesus Christ. Discarding all theo- 
logical systems, the author took the narrative of 
the Gospels, and endeavored to prove the influence 
of Jesus to be due to an * enthusiasm of humanity,” 
of which he was the exemplar and advocate. So 
great was the effect of the book that the author 
seems to have recoiled from pursuing the plan an- 
nounced in his preface. Instead of issuing a work 
on the we system of the Gospels, he waited 
till 1882 before publishing Natural Reliyion, a work 
which has attracted much less attention than his 
former. In the field of modern history Prof. Secley 
has treated with marked ability the themes he has 
handled. His Life and Times v Stein (3 vols., 1879) 
has made known in English the true source of the 
recent greatness of the German empire, while the 
Expansion of England (1883) is a graphic presenta- 
tion of the growth of the British empire. His 
Short History of Napolem I, (1886) is a severe in- 
dictment of the French emperor as a selfish char- 
latan. 

SEELYE, Juttus ITAWLEY, educator, was born 
at Bethel, Conn., Sept. 14, 1824. He graduated at 
Amherst College in 1849, studied theology at An- 
dover, and went to Germany for further study. In 
1853 he was ordained tor of the first Reformed 
Shurch at Schenectady, N. Y. In 1858 he was 
recalled to Amherst College as professor of moral 
and mental philosophy. In 1872 he visited India 
and delivered lectures to educated English-speaking 
Tlindoos on the truths of Christianity. These were 
afterwards published at Bombay and Boston under 
the title The Way, the Truth, and the Life (1874). In 
1374 the people of his Leese bor Eat district, dis- 
contented with vee td political management, no- 
minated and elected him to Congress. He served 
but one term, and was chosen president of Amherst 
College in 1876, while still retaining his professor- 
ship. His earnest Christian character has served 
to raise the standard of education, of public opinion 
and political action. Besides contributions to reviews 
and many sermons and addresses, he has published 
Christian Missims (1875). 

His brother, LAWRENCE CLARK SEELYF. born at 
Bethe!, Conn., Sept. 20, 1837, graduated at Union 

’ 


afterwards at Berlin and Heidelberg. Returnin 
after a tour extended to Palestine, he was ordaine 

stor of a Congregational Church at Springfield, 

ass., in 1863. He was made professor of English 
literature and oratory in Amherst College in 1865, 
and in 1874 was called to be president of the newly 
founded Smith College for Women, at Northamp- 
ton, Mass. He has contributed to periodical litera- 
ture on educational topics and has prepared some 
articles for this work. 

SEGULIN, Epovarp (1812-1880), physician, noted 
for his success in training idiots, was born at 
Clamecy, France, Jan. 20, 1812. He was educated 
at colleges of Auxerre and of St. Louis, Paris. 
While studying medicine with Itard, who had given 
some attention to the treatment of idiots, Seguin 
was induced to pursue the subject more thoroughly. 
In his first experiments he was associated with KE. 
D. Esquirol, and in 1838 he opened a school for 
this class of patients in the Faubourg St. Martin, 
Paris. His system received the approval of the 
French Academy of Sciences in 1845, and he then 
published Traitement morale, Hygiene et Education des 
Idivts (1846). The revolution of 1848 having inter- 
rupted his work at Paris, he visited the United 
States, where some institutions had already been 
founded to carry out his ideas, He assisted Dr. H. 
B. Wilbur in starting the school which grew into 
the New York State Asylum at Syracuse. In 1851 
he settled in Ohio, but he aflerwards taught at 
Syracuse, and then practised as a physician at Mt. 

ernon, N. Y. At intervals he was engaged in 
founding asylums for idiots in other States, In 1863 
he settled in New York city, and there enjoyed high 
repute as a specialist in nervous diseases. In 1873 
he was U.S. Commissioner of Education at the 
Vienna Exposition, 1873, and he prepared the cffi- 
cial report on that department, He died at New 
York, Oct. 28, 1880. To him the medical profession 
owes the physiological thermometer. Among his 

ublications in English were Idiocy and its Treatment 
by the Physiological Method (1866) ;' Medical Thermo- 
metry (1871), and several other treatises on these 
subjects, 

SEISS, Joserm Avcustus, Lutheran minister, 
was born near Graceham, Md., March 18, 1823. He 
was educated at Pennsylvania College, but did not 
graduate, though be afterwards received the degree 
of D.D.from this institution. Havingstudied theoloey 
privately, he became pastor at Martinsburg, Va., 
in 1843. He afterwards had charge of churches at 
Cumberland, Md. (1847), Baltimore (1852), and in 
Ihilacelphia first of St. John’s (1858), and later 
of the Church of the Holy Communion (1874). 
In 1858 he took part iv forming the General Council 
of the Lutheran Church. He edited the Prophetic 
Times, » monthly, 1863-75, and the Lutheran 1873- 
79, having previously been associate editor for some 
years. He has published lectures on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (1846). on Leviticus (1860), on the 
Apocalypse (3 vols., 1870-84), on the Gospels (2 vols., 
1876), on Daniel (1879), and many other sermons. 
His millenarian views of prophecy are set forth in 
these and in Last Times (1856). His Miracle in 
Stone (1877) adopts the views of Prof. C. Piazzi 
Smyth in regard to the great pyramid of Egypt and 
pronounces it to be a record and attestation of 
divine revelation. In The Gospel in the Stars (1882), 
he considers the constellations to be a typical dis- 
play of Christian truth. His Zeclesia Lutherana 
(1867), Luther and the Reformation (1883), and 
various manuals relate chiefly to his own denomi- 
nation. 

SELBORNE, RounDELL PALMER, EARL oF, 
was born at Mixburg, England, Nov. 27, 1812, his 
father being rector of that parish. He was educated 
at Rugby and Winchester schools, and at Trinity 
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College, Oxford, where he graduated in 1834. He 
had won prizes for Latin and English verse. He 
became fellow of Magdalen College, and in 1837 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, He was 
made Queen’s Counsel in 1849, having been already 
elected to Parliament from Plymouth. In 1852 he 
was defeated, but in the next year he regained his 
seat, which he held till 1857. He was then classed as 
a Liberal Conservative, but afterwards became 
distinctly liberal, In 1861 he was appointed solici- 
tor-general in Lord Palmerston’s administration 
and was knighted. He became a member for Rich- 
mond and represented this borough until he was ele- 
vated to the peerage in 1872. He was made attorney- 
general in Oct., 1863, under Lord John Russell, and 
retired with him in June, 1866. When Mr. Glad- 
stone came into power in Dec., 1868, he offered to 
nuke Sir Roundell Palmer chancellor, but the latter 
being unable to approve fully the course proposed 
in regard to the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Irish Church, then declined the office, 
though be continued to support the Government 
policy on most public questions, He was counsel 
fur Great Britain before the Geneva tribunal of arbi- 
tration in1871. In October, 1872, he was appointed 
Lord Chancellor of England, and was raised to the 
yeerage by the title Baron Selborne of Selborne, 
Ie retired with Gladstone in February, 1874, and 


| Florida and destroyed their towns, 
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World (1855), and a Verbal Analysis of the Bible 
Em). He ied at Lichtield April iW” ise; his 
emoir was written by H. W. Tucker (2 vols, 
1879). His son succeeded Patteson as Bishop of 
Melanesia, and his brother, WILLIAM SELWwyn 
(1806-1875), was divinity professor at Cambridge 
from 1855, author of several books, and a reviser 
of the translation of the Old Testament, 
SEMINOLES, a tribe of Indians, whose name is 
associated with the history of Florida, now reside 
chiefly in Indian Territory. They belong to the 
Creek or Muscogee bay ff and having separated 
from the main body in 1750, were called Seminoles 
or “‘wanderers.”? Parts of other tribes joined with 
them,,and during the American Revolution they 
gave much trouble to the people of Georgia, In 1784 
the Spaniards, having recovered Florida, made a 
treaty with the Tallapoosas and Seminoles. The 
latter claiming to be a distinct tribe, repudiated 
the treaty made in their behalf with the United 
States by the Creeks in 1790. They soon began to 
make raids into Georgia and aflorded refuge to 
fugitive slaves. The Creck war of Northern Georgia 
extended to them, and one of their forts be 
destroyed they took revenge by the massacre of 
Lieut. Scott and others, Gen. Gaines drove them 
from Georgia, and Gen, Jackson pursued them intd 
In 1819, when 


returned to his former office when the liberals were | Florida was purchased by the United States, the 
victorious in 1880. In December, 1882, he was were found to number less than 4000 Indians wit 
created Viscount Wolmer, of Blackmoor,and Earl about 800 negroes. As they roamed over the whole 
of Selborne. He retired again with Mr. Gladstone in | country efforts were made to dispossess them, By 
1885. Sir Roundell Palmer was soted not only for the treaty of Fort Moultrie, Sept. 18, 1823, but 
his legal labors, but also for his literary attainments, | somewhat modified in the following January, the 
Llis Book of Praise (1862) is an admirable selection’ gave up most of their lands for annuities whic 
from the best English hymn writers. In 1863 he would amount to $100,000, agreed to deliver up fugi- 
received the degree of D.C.L. from the University | tiveslaves, and accepted small reservesof land. But 
of Oxford, and in 1877 he was elected Lord Rector the white settlers pressed for their complete removal, 


of the University of St. Andrews. | 

SELMA, a city of Alabama, county seat of Dallas | 
co., is on a bluff on the rizht bank of the Alabama | 
river, 160 miles N. of Mobile. It is at the intersec- 
tion of several railroads leading to Mobile, New 
Oregon, Memphis, and Atlanta. It has a court-| 
house, a national bank, savings bank, 2 academies, 
20 churches, and 1 daily and 2 weekly newspapers. | 
The industrial works comprise iron works, cotton | 
factories, planing mills, car shops, and other manu- 
factories, A large trade in cotton is carried on, 
The town is lighted with gas. In 1880 it had a 
population of 7529, 

SELWYN, GrorGe Aveustus (1809-1878), an 
English missionary bishop, was born at Richmond 
in Surrey, being son of William Selwyn, Q. C., of 
some repute as the author of a work on The Law of | 
Nisi Prius (1806-8), George was educated at Eton 
and at St, John’s College, Cambridge. After being 
for a time tutor at Eton and curate at Windsor, he 
was consecrated first bishop of New Zeaiand in 
1341, and in this post, which he filled for 26 years, 
won great reputation for apostolic zeal and effi- 
ciency. In his own small vessel, Tie Southern Cross, 
aud often at great personal risk, he visited the South 
Sea Islands, and thence brought to New Zealand 
native youths whom he in-tructed and sent back as 
missionaries. J. C. Patteson, afterwards bishop and 
martyr (for whomseeENCYCLOP ZDIA BRITANNICA), 
lwcame his assistant in this part of the work in 1855, 
His jurisdiction was divided in 1857. He was re-| 


and in 1832 Seminole chiefs’ were deluded into 
making a treaty for this purpose at, Payne’s Land- 
ing. Although this treaty was rejected by nearly 
all the tribe President Jackson and the U. g Senate 
determined to enforce it. When the chiefs opposed 
the attempt, Gen. Thompson, the U. 8. agent, 
undertook to depose them, and arresting Osceol 
ut him in irons, On Dec, 28, 1835, Osceola kille 
hompson, and inaugurated a bloody war which 
cost the United States over $10,000,000 and 1500 
lives, Though the Seminoles struggled bravely, 
most of them early in 1837 agreed to emigrate. 
Osceola, however, still fought until he was treacher- 
ously seized in October. In 1839 there had been 
1900 Seminoles removed to the Indian Territory, 
where they were handed oyer to the Creeks, Many 
of them dissatisfied with their treatment went on 
to the Rio Grande, and their descendants are still 
to be found in Mexico. In 1845 and 1856 hetter 
treaties were made with those in Indian Territor 
giving them a separate reservation. Those who still 
stayed in Florida had re is refuge in the Ever- 
glades, under their chief Billy Bowlegs, but final! 
most of these also emigrated in 1858. ATl told, 
2254 Seminoles were then found in Indian Terri- 
tory. The tribe divided on the outbreak of the 
civil war, and the Confederate government made a 
treaty with the Jarger portion, assuming all the 
obligations of the United States towards them, The 
loyal Seminoles were defeated in a severe fight on 
Dec, 25, 1861, and retreated into Kansas. In 1865 


called to England in 1867, having been appointed | they rejoined the main tribe, and their old reserva- 
Bishop of Lichfield and administered his diovese | tion being purchased by the U.S. government, they 
with great energy and success, Ona visit to the | obtained a new one from the Creeks, A census 
United States in 1874 he was received with much | showed their number 295%, including some negroes, 
attention, as one of the most eminent and beloved | There were others in Florida and Texas. Those in 
British prelates. His publications include Are | Indian Territory have made considerable improye- 
Cathedral Institutions Useless? (1838), Remarks on ment under the training of Presbyterian missionaries, 
Cathedral Reform (1839), Sermons (1842), a Charge, Under the treaty of 1866 they receive an annuity 
to his clergy (1849), The Work of Cleriat ia the, of $25,000, besides $2500 for schools and $1600 for 
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government expenses. In 1887 they were reported 
as numbering 3000, who all wear citizens’ dress ; 
1200 use English sufficiently for ordinary conversa- 
tion and 800 can read. There are 8 churches with 
500 church members. They have about 6000 acres 
under fence and cultivated. Efforts have been made 
in recent years to set apart homesteads in Florida 
for those still remaining there, but no land has been 
found unlocated which the Indians are willing to 
accept. These are said to number 892. 


x P. L.) 

SEMMES, RaApHaAEt (1809-1877), nfederate 
naval officer, was born in Charles county, Md., 
Sept. 27. 1809. He entered the U.S. navy in 1826, 
but afterwards resigned and engaged in the practice 
of law in his native State. In the Mexican war he 
again entered the service, and when his vessel was 
lost during the siege of Vera Cruz, he joined Gen. 
Scott’s army asa volunteer. His experience then 
furnished material for his Service Afloat and Ashore 
(1851), and ere of General Scott (1852). In 
1855 he attain 1e rank of conimander, and he 
was made secretary of the Lighthouse Board. When 
the Southern Confederacy was organized he —-s 
and went to New Orleans. Taking command of 
the sidewheel steamer Sumter, he dashed through 
the blockading squadron at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. His career of destruction has been nar- 
rated under ALABAMA CLAIMS (¢. r) Before the 
war closed he had returned to Mobile, and on its 


capture he was imprisoned for some months, but 
He was afterwards an 


was released without. trial. 
editor at Memphis, then a professor in New Orleans, 
and a lawyer in Mobile. He published Cruise of 
the Alubama (1864), and Memoir of Service Afloat 
during the War between the States (1869). He died 
near Mobile, Aug. 30, 1877. 

SENECA FALLS, an incorporated village of 
Seneca co., N. Y., is on the Seneca River, 10 miles 
from Seneca Lake, and 2 miles W. of Cayuga Lake. 
It is 16 miles from Auburn and 62 miles from 
Rochester, on the Auburn Branch of the New York 
Central Railroad. It has short railroads to Water- 
loo and to Cayuga Lake. It contains an opera- 
house, a national bank and 2 other banks, 4 hotels, 
7 churches, 5 schools and has 2 weekly newspapers. 
The river here falls 50 feet and furnishes motive 
power for 4 flouring mills, 1 woolen mill, 1 knitting 
mill, 5 foundries, and manufactories of steam fire 
engines, pumps and agricultural implements. The 
village is lighted with gas and has waterworks and 
a park. Its faa was valued at $30,000,000 ; 
the public debt is $30,000 and the yearly expenses 
$25, It was settled in 1787 by Job mith, and 
was incorporated in 1831. The population in 1880 
was 5880. 

SENECAS. See Iroqvots. 

SEPTUAGINT. A few years ago, it was custo- 

mary among scholars utterly to discredit 
ii ol. the traditional accounts of the origin of 
>. 699 Am, the Septuagint, and to assign very late 
£8. dates to the making of the successive 
parts of this translation. Of late years, 
there has been a decided and healthy reaction 
against this extreme opinion. A majority of living 
scholars, probably, would agree with Prof. J. Well- 
hausen, in his statement in the ENCYCLOPaDIA 
BriTANNICA, that the letter of Aristeeus, the prin- 
cipal source of information concerning the origin of 
the Septuagint, was written as early as the earlier 
half of the second century B. C., and that the trans- 
lation itself may probably have been begun in the 
times of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and was certain] 
finished, so far as the canonical books are concerned, 
some time before 130 B.C, 


posed before the close of the canon—nay, before 
, some of the Hagiographa were written,” his impli- 


When, however, he | 
says that the Septuagint ‘was in great part com-, 
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cation as to the lateness of the date of some of the 
Hagiographa, and of the closing of the canon would 
not be so widely accepted. 

Beyond certain general facts, no statements now 
made concerning the Septuagint can be regarded as 
final. Good preliminary work is now being done 
onitin the way of textual criticism, but ripe results 
in regard to the text are still an affair of the future, 
And any one who has read the statements currently 
made as to the external testimony to the Septuagint, 
and has dipped somewhat into the original sources 
of this testimony, knows that a wider and better 
induction of facts is as much needed in this field as 
in that of Septuagint textual criticism. 

The article in the ENCYCLOPaDIA BRITANNICA 
avoids the very common mistake of attributing to 
Aristeus or Josephus the statement that the Sep- 
tuagint had miraculous sanctions, An account of 
these alleged miracles is given by Philo, and a 
different account by Epiphanius, and the miracles 
are alluded to by other Christian writers, but there 
is nothing of the kind in Aristseeus. Our author 
further mentions certain guarantees of its own an- 
tiquity and of trustworthiness in at least some 
points, found in the letter of Aristeeus itself—the 
ante-Seleucid character of what it says about the 
Jews, tor example, and its peculiar correctness in 
details, as confirmed by papyri and inscriptions of 
the times of Ptolemy Philadelphus. He regards it 
as not intrinsically improbable “ that the scholarly 
taste of the Alexandrians, personified in Demetrius 
Phalereus as the presiding genius of the Alexandrian 
library, could have furnished the stimulus to reduce 
the translation to writing.” That this was actually 
the case, however, he seems to deny, holding that 
Demetrius died so early in the reign of Philadelphus 
that he cannot possibly have done this work. But 
the epistle of Aristeeus does not so much as mention 
that the king of whom it speaks is Philadelphus, 
though the reader may gather this fact by inference. 
In some of the other traditions, the name of Ptolemy 
Lagus is connected with the Septuagint. Remember- 
ing this, and remembering that Ptolemy Lagus 
lived perhaps two years after he placed Phiindel- 

hus on the throne, 285 B.C., we see that it is not 
mprobable that Demetrius may have had some- 
thing very important to do with the actual placing 
of the Judean sacred books in the Alexandrian 
library. So far as appears from all known sources of 
evidence, he may have remained in Alexandria, and 
may have been employed in literary work there, till 
after the death of Lagus; and this fact must be 
allowed to limit the statement that he “ fell out of 
favor at the very beginning of the reign of Phila- 
delphus,’? The statement of Aristeeus that when 
the interpreters had agreed upon a section, Demet- 
rius wrote it down, may naturally mean, as some 
of the Christian Fathers seem to ave understood 
it to mean, that he furnished professional writers to 
do the writing. On the whole, it is hardly fair to 
the letter of Aristseus to call it a forgery and spu- 
rious and accuse its author of mendacity. The letter 
seems to be a professed fiction based on fact, 
designed largely to place the philosophical questions 
it discusses in an interesting light. The problem is 
to distinguish, if possible, the historical basis of 
fact from the fiction based upon it. 

From various Jewish and Christian sources there 
may be gleaned a few statements of fact in regard 
to the origin of the Septuagint, that are indepen- 
dent of Aristeeus. In the Rabbinical writings may 
be found the mention of the tive scribes who wrote 
|for Ptolemy, and various other allusions to the 
translation, coupled with a most scrupulous ab- 
stinence from directly recognizing it by citing from 
it. In Philo and in Justin Martyr, Epiphanius, and 
other Christian Fathers, we have details of cireum- 
stances, especially dwelling upon the division of 
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translators into pairs, rand upon the miraculous 
correspondence of their Greek with the original, or 
of the changes made by some of the translators: with 
those independently made by others. Not to dwell 
upon these, two out of many may be cited, 
as containing matters of special interest, The first 
is the testimony of Aristobulus, as given to Euse- 
bius, Prarp. Heany., XII. xi. (See Migne’s Patr. 
Graec., Vol. xxi., col. 1098, Also the Stromata 
of Clement, L xv., xxii., in Migne, Vol. viii. 781, 
889-893) : 


“It is evident that Plato followed our law, and he was 
evidently a careful student of everything in it, For there 
had been translated before Demetrius Phalereus, through 
others, before the conquest of Alexander and the Persians, 
the matters pertaining to the going forth of the Hebrews, 
our fellow citizens, from Egypt, and the manifestation of 
all that happened to them, and the conquest of the land, 
and the'detailed account of the whole legislation. ... . 
But the whole translation of all things pertaining to the law 
was in the time of him called King Philadelphus, thy an- 
eestor, . . . . Demetrius Phalereus being active in these 
matters.”’ 


These words are addressed to Ptolemy Philometor, 
who reigned B. C, 181-146. The other passage is from 
the Stromata of Clement of Alexandria, who lived, 
say, A. D. 160-215. (Migne, Vol. viii. 894): 


“They say the Scriptures, both of the law and the pro- 

hetical, to have been interpreted from the @ tof the 
Fouceis into the Greek tongue in the time of King 
Ptolemy Lagus, or, as some say, of the one called Philadel- 
phus, Demetrius Phalereus bringing to this the greatest 
ambition, and providing the things concerning the inter- 
pretation.” 


Probably no one doubts that the conclusions of 
Clement, though he was a Christian, fairly repre- 
sent the Alexandrian Hellenistic traditions, 

There is no room in this article to exhibit a col- 
lection of the numerous items of evidence of which 
these are specimens, or to discuss their text, or their 
relative historicity ; but attention should be called 
to certain statements of fact which are greatly 
neglected, but which are a part of the evidence as 
it stands. To the extent to which these differ from 
opinions commonly received, they are here pre- 
—— rather as questions for inquiry than as final 

ts, 

It is generally agreed, on the basis of the interal 
character of the 
most of the external testimony, that the translation 
is certainly the work of Alexandrian Jews, and not 
of men whose education was Palestinian. - It is 
further agreed that the translations of the different 
parts of the canonical books are not all by the same 
groups of men, or of the same date, 

On the strength of the ‘external testimony, uncon- 
tradicted by any of the internal marks, or by any 
of the probabilities of the case, we ought to hold 
that about 285 B. C., the date at which Ptolemy 
Philadelphus succeeded Ptolemy Soter, some 
arrangement was made for putting the Jewish 
sacred books in the Alexandrian library, and some 
correspondence was had with the Palestinian Jews 
for this purpose, Very likely much that is said of 
the agency of Demetrius in the matter is fabulous ; 
but he seems. to have had something to do with it, 
and that fixes the date, as we have seen, toa time 
when Lagus was ge living. Perhaps Lagus reall 
had as much to do with it as Philadelphus, thous 
the latter, surviving Lagus and Demetrius, got the 
credit, Any possible use to which these books were 
put, in the synagogues or the schools, would of 
remit not interfere with their availability for the 

rary. 

In a great variety of ways, both directly and b 
implication, the testimony affirms that portions o' 
the Jewish sacred bonks were accessible to Greek- 
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was made, and that Greek philosophers and lite’ 
men actually used them and drew from Sains 
sources. We have found Aristubulus asserting that 
this was the case even before the conquests of Alex- 
ande: and the Persians, This statement is very 
generall rded as unreasonable; critics on one 
side ridicule it as discrediting the whole passage. 
while those on the other side offer explanations 
it, But recent explorations confirm the statements 
of the Hellenists in to Greek elements in 
Egypt as early as the times of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
show it to be not unlikely that Jeremiah and his 
fellow exiles in Egypt may there have come into 
contact with Greeks, But laying all this aside, there 
is every probability that for a generation or more 
before the accession of Philadelphus, the Greek- 
speaking Samaritans and Jews in Alexandria, with 
Greeks who were interested in foreign literatures, 
had made some progress in turning theScriptures 
into both oral and written Greek. 

Among the neglected points in the testimony is 
the statement, often repeated, that Ptolemy had the 
sacred books transcribed, as well as translated. 
Demetrius said to the king: ‘* It has been told me 
that there are laws (soucua) of the Jews worthy of 
being transcribed and placed in the aero In 
reply to the king’s question as to what difficulty 
there was in the way of acquiring them, Demetrius 
mentioned, among other things, their being written 
in a peculiar character, like that of the Syrians, 
though not the same with it, Aristeus in Hody, 
page ii. Later, Demetrius says: ‘Fur the laws 
(vouobioas), Which we wish not only to transcribe 
but to interpret, concern all the Jews,” page iii., 
and Jos, Ant. XII. ii, 2. And so the account pro- 
ceeds throughout Aristeeus and Josephus, Epiphan- 
ius says substantially the same thing, and Light- 
foot has shown (in several places, see index of his 
works) that the Talmudic passages referring to 
what was done by Ptolemy contemplate a trans- 
cription ; the more natural understanding. Light- 
foot’s inference is that the Talmudists recognize no 
translation, but only a transcription; the more 
natural understanding of the whole testimony is 


that there was both a transcription (perhaps a trans-" 


-ptuagint, and in opposition to | 


literation of the Hebrew in Greek letters) and a 
translation, and that the traditions have largely 
confused the two, occasionally asserting of the 
one something that would be true of the other. In 


| this way, for example, the tradition concerning the 
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participation of the Jerusalem Jews in the affair 
might be plausibly accounted for. It is certain: that 
they had not. much to do with the translation, but 
their assistance may have been very important in 
pees the transcription, 

his becomes the more important when we notice 
that, according to the testimony, the great care 
taken by Ptolemy was for the purpose of securing 
a correct text, ody page v., Jos. Ant. XLI. ii., 3, 
10 (4, 11), ete. So far as appears, the king might 
have ordered a copy of the Jewish books for his 
library from any large vendor of books, but what he 
wanted was not some copy or other, but a perfectly 
authenticated copy. There is nothing to contradict 
the idea that the transcription, supposing it to be 
true that there was a transcription, may have 
been such a copy. The idea of taking pains to 
secure such a copy, even at very great cost, is quite 
in accord with other things that were done in Alex- 
andria in those days. And if the Jewish scribes of 
the law were then as painstaking as they were a 
few centuries later, and had here an opportunity to 
show their highest skill, it must have seemed to the 
appreciative courtiers of the king so wonderful as 


| to attract attention ; it would be a plausible theory 


, that this fact of the wonderful accuracy of the trans- 


cription was the nucleus around which, later, 


speaking people, in Egypt, before this translation gathered the fables transmitted by Philo and the 
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Christian Fathers, as to the miraculous accuracy of 
the translation. 

Contrary to the opinion now commonly held, the 
books which it was proposed to put in the king’s 
library were, if the testimony in the case is to 
be believed, not the books of the Pentateuch merely, 
but the books of the Jewish law in the wider sense 
of the term. In the article in the ENCYCLOPaDIA 
Brirannica it is said that the author of the letter 
of Aristeus “limits canonicity to the law and 
knows of no other holy book already translated into 
Greek.” Now it is true that the author of the letter 
designates the books that were to be translated as 
the law, but he nowhere gives any hint that he 
means by the term the five books of Moses as dis- 
tinzuished from other works of prophetic origin. 
Throughout the Old Testament, the word law is 
used in a sense wide enough to include all divine 
requirements made known through the prophets, 
and therefore, of course, all requirements so made 
known in writing. In the New Testament, it is 
frequently used in the same wider meaning. There 
is no presamptioa against its having this same wide 
nivaning in the accounts of the origin of the Sep- 
tuagint, as given by Aristeus and Josephus. e 
are not now inguiring, let us remember, whether 
the testimony is to the effect that the plan was 
actually carried out, so that the other books were 
translated at the same time with the Pentateuch : 
nor are we directly inquiring whether the Old Testa- 
ment canon was then complete in the shape in 
which it is now accepted. Whatever be the answer 
to either of these questions, it is evident that the 
Aristean account may supposably mean, by the 
term law, not the Pentateuch by itself, but the 
whole range of writings that were then regarded as 
haying been divinely given through the prophets, 
the Pentateuch being of course included, 

It is not only true that this ox be the meaning, 
but that this is the most natural meaning. No one 
disputes that most (not to say all) of the Old Testa- 
ment books had then been written and were well 
known; or that they were attributed to prophets, 
and therefore regarded as of the nature of prophe- 
tie Torah. The Alexandrian library was an affair 
of tens of thousands of volumes, The king pro 1 
to gather into it all the literature of the world. It 
is not natural to hold that he would be content 
with only a small section of the Judsean sacred litera- 
ture, unless the evidence distinctly specifies that this 
was the case ; and there is no such specification. On 
the contrary, the language currently employed both 
in Aristeeus and in Josephus is such as constantly 
to suggest that the books spoken of are a consider- 
able number of volumes—a more extensive litera- 
ture, certainly, than the five books of the Penta- 
teuch. Among the expressions employed are: ‘* The 
books of the law of the Jews, with some few others,’ 
“*the books of the legislation of the Jews, with 
others,” ‘* many volumes of their usages : gros a 
tov rap’ airors vousmay ivara),”? **make a collec- 
tion of them,’’ ‘‘the Jewish books.”” When the 
seventy come to the king, they bring, not the one 
roll of the Pentateuch, but several volumes, made 
each of skins so closely joined that the king could 
not find the seams ; and when the king had inspected 
them, they restored the various documents (revyzy) 
to their proper order. In view of the advice of 
Demetrius to take measures for obtaining these 
Judean writings, it is represented that the king 
“thought that Demetrius was ——. to pro- 
cure for him the multitude of the .? It needs 
no pressure upon these and similar phrases to 
make them justify the inference already drawn from 
them. Indeed, if by the law we understand the Old 
Testament canon, then the phrase ‘tthe books of 
the Jaw of the Jews, with some few others,” is an 
accurate description of the Septuagint as it has 
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actually existed since the second century B. C., 
while it would be dificult to give a precise definition 
to the phrase, on the supposition that by the law it 
means the Pentateuch. 

But it is sometimes alleged that Josephus has 
testified to his own opinion of the proper interpreta- 
tion of this testimony, in the following passage in 
the Preface to the Antiquitics, sec. 3, where he says 
of Ptolemy : 


**For he did not succeed in obtaining all the record 
(d:aypagn), but those who were sent to Alexandria in the 
matter of the eregesis transmitted only what was of the 
law, while the aflairs published through the sacred lite- 
rature (ypaumatov) are myriads.”’ 


Many take it for granted that by the law Josephus 
here means the Pentateuch, and by the records and 
the sacred literature he means the other Old Testa- 
ment books, But if this were the case, his position 
would be too evidently false to be plausible. He says 
that the one reason for writing his Ant/quitics is 
that he may place within the reach of the Greeks 
such of the contents of this *t record’? and ‘sacred 
literature”? as had not been rendered accessible by 
the translation of Ptolemy; Lut when he penncd 
this, all the Old Testament and some of the Apoc- 
rypha had been thus accessible for two centurics or 
more, Whether Ptolemy made the translation or not, 
Unless this passage in Josephus is mere nonsense, 
the other sacred literature which he here proposcs 
to open to the Greeks must be the secondary sacred 
hooks which he uses in different parts of his narra- 
tive, and the law, whose translation he here ascribes 
to Ptolemy, is the Old Testament, and not the Pen- 
tateuch alone. 

The extra-Aristsean testimony to the same effect 
is explicit and abundant. We have found Aristo- 
bulus testifying that the history of the exodus and 
of the conquest and all the legislation, that is, ap- 
parently, the contents of the Hexateuch, had been 
translated before Ptolemy Philadelphus, and that, 
in contrast with this, the work of Philadelphus was 
the whole translation of all things pertaining to the 
law, Clement held that the works translated under 
Demetrius were “the Scriptures, both of the law 
and the prophetical.’’ The whole line of the Chris- 
tian patristic testimony is to the same effect, with 
great abundance of details. Philo and the other 
earlier Jewish witnesses are simply silent; their 
testimony occurs in passages where only the Penta- 
teuch is under consideration, and nothing at all is 
either said or implied concerning the other books, 

Among the great questions now under discussion 
by scholars there are two in regard to which the 
testimony of the Septuagint is of especial import- 
ance: the question of the canon of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the question of its text, 

The fact that copies of the Septuagint contain 
writings not found in the Hebrew is sometimes urged 
in proof that the Alexandrian canon of the Old 
Testament differed materially from that accepted 
in Palestine. That the truth of this view depends 
partly on the definition given to it, and that it is 
untrue in any sense that would justify the inference 
that the canon of the Old Testament was still un- 
settled among the Jews of the century before Christ 
and later has been shown in the article on CANON, 
in this work. 

Among the groups of scholars who- formerly most 
insisted on the alleged differences between the 
Alexandrian and the Palestinian canons, there 
seems to have beensome change of opinion during 
the years since the present edition of the ENcycLo- 
PZDIA BRITANNICA began to appear. Prof. Well- 
hausen, in the article on the SEPTUAGINT, distinctly 
says that ‘tin some measure the widening of the 
Old Testament canon in the Septuagint must be laid 
to the account of Christians ;’’ and he is speaking 
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of the canon in Ilebrew when he says: ‘ Learned 
Hellenists were quite well aware of the limits of the 
canou, and respected them.” One cannot logically 
say this without admitting that the Septuagint, as 
existing, gives its evidence in favor of the accepted 
Hebrew canon. 

But what does the evidence of the Septuagint 
amount to in regard to the Old Testament canon 
of 285 B. C, and earlier ? 

First, as we have already seen, it isnot a witness 
in favor of the proposition that canonicity was 
then limited to the Pentateuch, On the contrary, 
the whole body of the external testimony is to the 
etfect that there was then a clearly recognized body 
of Jewish sacred law, having its own limits, and 
much wider than the Pentateuch. There is nothing 
in the internal phenomena to contradict this. To 
what extent certain parts of the translation were 
later than others is a matter yet to be determined ; 
srecisely what plans were formed in the times of 
Philade phus in regard to the Jewish Scriptures, and 
how far these plans were carried out, may be mat- 
ter of doubt ; but in this there is nothing to contra- 
dict the testimony that attributes to the men of 
those times the ‘holding of a distinct idea of this 
body of writings concerning which it was ible 
for them to form their plans. They knew of a bod 
of Jewish sacred writings described as the law. This 
law was not the Pentateuch, but a larger body of 
writings, including the Pentateuch. If our present 
Old Testament was then in existence as a collection 
of books, the term law is a natural term for them to 
apply to it. What they prora to translate was 
the ie and a few other Jewish books ; from about 
the time when the letter of Aristeeus was written, 
the translated part of the Septuagint has consisted 
of the Old Testament and a few other books, 
These facts are of some weight as indicating that 
our present Old Testament canon was recognized 
at the beginning of the third century B.C. If they 
are compared with facts drawn, from other sources, 
they will gain force, instead of weakening. 

he remaining question is as to the value of 
the Septuagint for testing or correcting the Masoretic 
text of the Old Testament. In reaching conclusions 
upon this, a few undisputed facts should be kept 
steadily in mind. From a date earlier than the ear- 
liest existing copies of the Septuagint, the Masoretic 
text has been handed down with a scrupulous care 
not paralleled in the history of other writings. It is 
traditionally claimed that this care in transmission 
govs back to the times when the books were written 
and collected. There is considerable evidence that 
might be gathered in support of this claim, Apart 
from the Septuagint variants, there is no strong 
proofagainst it. The variants in the duplicated pas- 
sages in the Old Testament are not proof of this 
sort, for they are ordinarily to be re ed as edito- 
rial, and not as transcriptional, rof. Wellhausen 
in the EnNcycLopapIA BRITANNICA urges the 
occasional infelicities of the Hebrew text as proof. 
With commendable piety, he speaks of * the design 
of Providence, which has permitted the Old Testa- 
ment text to reach us in a form that is often so cor- 
rupt as to sin against both the laws of logic and of 
grammar—of rhetorical and poetical form.’? But 
really, the instances of a false use of language in the 
Old Testament are relatively very few ; they are not 
more numerous or more important than are to be 
expected in such a literature; there is no need of 
regarding most of them as transcriptional errors, for 
they are sufficiently accounted for by the state of 
literary culture existing among their authors, If 
a collection of writings like these, written by many 
different men, most of them men whose peculiarities 
and native vigor have not been polished away by 
special training, presented no difficulties to one who 
would parse or translate them, that very circum- 
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panmarpt yey a bn pos a pe that some one had 
corrected the text, a out the original pecu- 
liarities of it. 

If the character of the Masoretic text as a standard 
text scrupulously transmitted has actually come 
down to us from the centuries before Christ, then it 
is of the highest possible order of trustworthiness ; 
and among those who deny it this preéminence, no 
one would hesitate to say that it is a text of high 
character, as compared with other texts, When 
men apply to it such terms as bad and corrupt, they 
use language relatively; as a text it is not to be 
classed somewhere from low to medium, nor eycn 
from medium to high, but somewhere between hivh 
and highest. On the other hand, the different copies 
of the Septuagint, by universal admission, have 
rather a low value for trustworthiness. Whether 
we inquire into the Hebrew scholarship of the trans- 
lators, or their Greek scholarship, or their probable 
faithfulness in following whatever text they had 
the best that can be said of them is that they did 
as well as could be expected. Their work is partly 
translation, partly paraphrase, partly comment, 
partly abridgment. Doubtless it was originally of 
this character, and these original variations have 
been augmented by copyists. The existing copies 
differ greatly among themselves, 

Provided these admitted facts be kept in mind, 
and allowed their due weight in every process, no 
one need hesitate to regard the Septuagint as an 
important aid in the study of Old Testament textual 
criticism. One need not even hesitate to use the 
extreme rule laid down by Prof. Wellhausen in the 
BRITANNICA, that in looking up variants for the 
Masoretic text, ‘* we must not confine ourselves to 
one recension, but use all recensions that our MSS. 
offer.”’” Rut when we come to estimate the value of 
one of these variants, as compared with the reading 
of the Hebrew, and ask the question whether we 
should substitute the variant for the Masoretic read- 
ing, we have no right to forget the immense difler- 
ence in trustworthiness between the two witnesses ; 
and if we remember this, the cases will be very fiw 
indeed in which any Septuagint variant is preferred 
to the Masoretic reading. 

The fact that a Greek phrase in the Septuagint 
ean be translated into a Hebrew phrase by no 
means proves that the Greek translator found that 
particular Hebrew phrase in his copy. The rule 
that ‘‘the proof that a reading is good is simply 
that it necessarily carries us back to the Hebrew 
variant, and cannot be explained by looseness of 
translation” is a good enough rule for these cases, 
provided it be strictly construed ; but the cases in 
which it is strictly necessary to suppose a false read- 
ing in the Hebrew, in order to explain the pheno- 
mena of the Septuagint, are not numerous. 


Literature. The articles on the Septuagint in the leading 
Bible Dictionaries are full, and give the literature of the 
subject. That in Smith’s’ Bible Dictionary is especially 
elaborate. The Old Testament in Greek according to the 
Septuagint, by Dr. Henry Barclay Swete, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, is a particularly valuable edition of teat 
(Vol. 1., Genesis to 2 Kings, 1887). 


(w. J. B.) 

SEQUOIA, a genus of coniferous trees, of the 
Bee Vol Capressinee or Shai family, their 
XX. p_ 673 Nearest alliance being the Taxodium, the 
(p. 705, bald cypress of the Southern United 
Am. Rep,), States and Mexico, They differ from 
the cypresses properin having the scales 

of the cones arranged in spirals, like » of the 
pines, instead of in pairs, or whorls of three. There 
are two species only, both remarkable for 
their size, and both mainly confined to Cali- 
fornia, S. sempervirens, commonly called Redwood, 
‘is found only on the Coast Ranges, extending from 
/Monterey Bay into Oregon, but is most abundant 
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north of the Bay of San Francisco, 
extensive forests, being, with the exception of its 
related species, the largest of the many immense 
trees of the Pacific slope region. This species bears 
small, oval cones, each of the wedge-shaped scales 
usually containing 5 seeds with wing margins. The 
leaves, unlike those of the cypress, are spirally 
arranged on the branch, and densely clothe the twigs 
with their bright green foliage. The bark of the 
Sequoia is of a peculiar fibrous texture and of 
reat thickness. Externally it is of a rich dark- 
rown color, S. senpervirens, where it abounds, 
does so almost to the exclusion of other trees, and 
forms extensive forests. A magnificent spectacle 
is presented by these forests, extending as far as the 
eye can reach, of thickly grouped trees 8 to 12 feet 
in diameter, and 200 to nearly 300 feet high, their 
trunks of arrow-like straightness, and without a 
branch till they reach a height of 100 to 150 feet, 
then spreading into a dense canopy of deep green 
lossy foliage. Individuals have been observed of 
from 50 to over 75 fect circumference, and 275 feet 
high, while there are stories of still larger ones, 
he redwood is the most valuable of California 
timber trees, and is rapidly disappearing before the 
axe of the woodman, The wood is light but firm, 
straight grained, of a handsome red color, and 
polishes well. It is valuable for interior decoration, 
and as durable as red cedarfor posts. The tree 
is very tenacious of life, old stumps long retaining 
their vitality, and sending out fresh shoots, It has 
been tried in the Eastern United States, but does 
not flourish ; yet it grows well in England, where it 
forms a handsome park tree. 

The remaining species, 8. gigantea, is a tree of 
surpassing interest, not for its beauty, it being 
much less attractive in appearance than S, semper- 
virens, but for its immense size, and its position as 
the unquestioned giant of the vegetable world. This 
specics is still more contracted in range than the 
former, being confined to the western slope of the 
Sierra Nevada, and to a range of 2° or 3° in lati- 
tude, occurring only between elevations of 4760 to 
about 7000 feet. It bears small, awl-shaped leaves, 
paler in color and less graceful in arrangement than 
those of the coast redwood, its branches are short, 
and its head of foliage lacks the spreading grace of 
the other species. The cones are thrice as large, 
the color of its bark and wood similar, but the latter 
a duller red. Itis much less abundant, occurring 
generally in detached groves, mingled with other 
coniferous trees. Its claim to distinction lies in its 
immense height and bulk. Individuals now stand 
of 325 feet in height, and there is reason to believe 
that others known attained from 400 to 450 feet. 
This height is equalled, and perhaps exceeded, by 
the giant Eucalypti of Australia, but the latter are 
immensely surpassed in bulk by the ‘ Big trees” 
of California, some of which are certainly over 90 
feet, while others are said to have measured over 
100 feet in circumference at base, 

The most northerly of the Big trees are two groves 
+ in Calaveras county. These were the first known, 
being discovered in 1852 by a hunter named Dowd, 
who led a party of miners thither, The earliest 
scientific description was published by Dr. Lindley 
in 1853, who named the tree Wellingtonia gigantea. 
The California betanists, with patriotic sentiment, 
changed this name in 1854 to Washingtonia gigantea, 
Meanwhile Dr. Torrey had obtained some of the 
flowers, and determined that the tree was of the 
same genus as the coast redwood, which had been 
named Sequoia by Endlicher in 1847. It there- 
fore has since borne its proper name of Sequia 


gigantea. 

The most important of the Calaveras groves has 
still four trees of over 300 feet, the tallest being 325 
feet high, and 45 feet girth at 6 feet from the 
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ground. The stump of one which has been cut down 
measures 23 fect diameter, and 24 feet in one direc- 
tion, Its rings of aunual growth indicate an age of 
about 1300 years, One tree, 327 feet high and 90 
feet circumference at base, was stripped of its bark 
to the height of 116 feet for the purpose of exhibition, 
The greatest tree is one which was found prostrated 
and broken off at a height of 300 feet. At this point 
it is 18 feet diameter, and is said to have been 112 
fect in circumference at base. This, as it tapers 
regularly, would indicate a total height of about 
450 fvet, 
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Sequoia Gigantea, 
(Stripped of bark to the height of 116 feet.) 


South of this grove are two or three others, but 
none of special importance till the Mariposa grove 
is reached, 16 miles south of the Yosemite Valley. 
There are two patches here, the lower one at a 
heivht of 5500 feet. This contains 125 trees of over 
40 feet circumference. One, known as the Grizzly 
Giant, is over 3 feet circumference at base, and 
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over 64 at 11 feet from the ground. Remains of still 
ae og trees lie on the ground. Many have been 
y injured by fire. ‘The tallest is only 272 feet 
high, and thus not equal to those of the Calaveras 
ve. The Mariposa grove has been set apart by 
Jongress as a national park, and is under the 
charge of a government guardian, About 12 miles 
south of this is the Fresno grove, which is said to 
have about 600 trees, the largest being 81 feet in 
circumference, From this place south to the Tule 
River the Big trees seem more abundant, and more 
generally dispersed throngh the forest. Some trees | 
are supposed to be over 2000 years old, but botanists | 
doubt if this age is much exceeded. The timber of 
this species is of no great value, though the heart, 
wood, varying from reddish to deep brown, has been | 
used in cabinet work. 
S. gigantea, like its congener, S. sempervirens, 
seems to thrive in England. The genus can be) 
traced to a remote geological age, fossil traces of it 
being found in the older Cretaceous. It is repre-) 
sented by 7 or 8 species in the Tertiary, and seenis | 
to have grown all round the Arctic zone, extending | 
in Europe as far south as Greece, and in western) 
America at least to Oregon, One Tertiary species 
closely resembles S. gigantea. {C. M.) 
SEQUOYAH, Indian chief. See Guess. 
SERGEANT, JoHN (1779-1852), lawyer, was born 
at Philadelphia, Dec. 5, 1779. His father, Jonathan ' 
Dickinson Sergeant (1746-1793), also an eminent law- 
yer, had been a New Jersey delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress, but settled in Philadelphia before 
the close of the Revolutionary War. Theson gradu- 
ated at Princeton in 1795, had a brief experience of 
mercantile life, then studied law and was admitted 
to the bar in 1799. In 1801 President Jefferson ap- 
pointed him a commissioner in bankruptcy, and he 
served some terms in the Pennsylvania legislature, 
Entering Congress in 1815 he took part in the struggle 
which resulted in the Missouri Compromise, and 
thenceforth was closely attached to Clay. He re- 
tired from Congress in 1823, but was again a member 
1827-29 and 1837-42. In 1826 he wasappointed one 
of the envoys to the abortive Panama Congress and 
in 1832 he shared Clay’s defeat, being the National 
Republican candidate for vice-president. In 1837 
he was chosen to preside over the Pennsylvania 
Constitutional Convention. Honorable and learned 
he was a leader in his profession, and was engaged 
in the most important cases before the U. 8. Supreme 
Court. His last public service was as arbitrator in | 
settling a long pending controversy between the | 
Federal Government and the State of New Jersey. | 
He died at Philadelphia, Nov. 23, 1852. His Select | 
Speeches were published in 1832. | 
SERPA PINTO, ALEXANDRE ALBERTO DA 
Rocua, a Portuguese explorer of Africa, was born 
at the Tendaes, in Douros, Portqual, April 20, 1846. 
Ile was educated at the Royal Military College, Lis- 
bon, aud entered the infantry in 1863. He served 
as lieutenant in the Zambesi war in 1869, and dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Massangans, 
Noy. 23, where he had command of a native troop. 
He became major in 1877, and then crossed Africa 
from Benguela to Durban. His explorations ob- 
tained for him high honors from the principal geo- 
raphical societies of Europe and from the King of 
Yortugal. In 1884 he undertook with Cardoso an 
expedition for the Ww ora of the country between 
Mozambique and Lake Nyassa, Their journey 
though interrupted by sickness was rich in geo- 
graphical discoveries, and extended the Portuguese 
protectorate over many tribes of the interior, In 
1887 Serpa Pinto was dispatched on diplomatic 
missions to East Africa. His chief work is How I 
crossed Africa (1881). 
SERRANO y DOMINGUEZ, Franctsco, Duke 
DE LA ToRRE (1810-1885), Marshal of Spain, was , 
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born at Arjouilla, Andalusia, Sept. 17,1810. His 


father, General Serrano y Cue disti uished — 
himself in the war inst Napoleon. he son 


early entered on a military career, and having 
ong the party of Queen ia Christina,was by 
er influence made general at the age of 30. He 
worked for the downfall of Espartero in 1843 and 
after the queen-mother’s restoration assisted Nar- 
vaez in his opposition to Ol} In 1845 he was 
made lieutenant-general and senator and soon after 
minister of war, Afler the marriage of Queen 
Isabella in 1846 Serrano obtained such influence 
with her that trouble arose in the royal household. 
The ministry which supported him was overthrown 
bypetiie indignation. Serrano soon after became 
a Liberal and in his endeavors to thwart Narvaez, _ 
procured the recall of Espartero and Olozaga. He 
was obliged, however, to accept the captaincy-gene- 
ral of Granada, which withdrew him from the court. 
In February, 1854, he was implicated in an insurrec- 
tion at ae and was banished. He returned 
however in Julf and supported the O*Donnell-Es- 
partero ministry, until there was a rupture between 
lis leaders, He then took sides with O*Donnell 
and was made captain-general of New Castile, which 
ut Madrid in his power. He supported O’Donnell 
in his coup état of July, 1856, and quelled more 
than one insurrection, In the next year he was 
made ambassador to Paris, but the fall of O’Donnell 
in September occasioned his reeall. In 1859 he was 
made captain-general of Cuba, and his attempts to 
procure the restoration of Santo Domingo to Spain, 
though finally abortive, served to obtain for him the 
title of Duke de la Torre and the rank of grandee of 
the first class. In the Senate he steadily opposed 
Narvaez, and in June, 1865, when that minister was 
temporarily driven from power, Serrano became ca 
tain-general of Madrid. But Narvaez returned in 
1866 and soon prorogued the Cortes. Serrano, as 
president of the Senate, presented to the queen a 
protest against this act as illegal, but was prosecuted 
therefor = the ministry and for a time imprisoned. 
When the revolution of September, 1868, drove the 
queen from the country Serrano hastened to Cadiz 
and with Gen. Prim seized the direction of the 
government. He became president of the council 
of ministers and commander-in-chief of the army. 
While the modern ideas of human rights and free- 
dom were proclaimed and introduced into the laws, 
the Cortes decided in favor of a constitutional mon- 
archy in June, 1869. But it was not easy to geta 
king to take the uncertain position, and on the 
16th Serrano was declared regent by a vote of 193 
against 45. The Republicans had earnestly resisted 
the return to monarchy and now rose in insurrection 
in various places, but the marshal readily overcame 
them and on Oct, 17th, Valencia, their last strong- 
hold, surrendered. Cuba took Sees of the 
troubles of Spain to declare its inde ence, and 
it was even rumored that the marshal was negotia- 
ting the cession of that island to the United States 
as the shortest way out of the difficulty. But on 
the contrary the American government by prevent- 
ing the infringement of neutrality gave the Spanish 
government time to recover its hold on its most 
abygo possession ‘‘ the ever faithful isle.?? A Car- 
ist conspiracy at Barcelona caused alarm, but was 
overcome. Meantime the offer of the Spanish throne 
to a Hohenzollern prince was made a pretext for 
the declaration of war by France against Prussia, 
with its disastrous results to the eee . Finally 
Prince Amadeus, son of the King of Italy, was 
elected King of Spain Nov. 16, 1870, and was pre- 
vailed upon to accept the throne. During his troub- 
lous reign of fourteen months, Serrano was the 
most prominent figure, exerting himself in eve 
way to preserve order among the restive parti- 
sans, Carlists and Republicans, The latter suc- 
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ceeded so far that Amadeus abdicated the royal!1811 he was elected to Congress and he served on 
wer aud the republic was proclaimed Feb. 11, | the committee on military afiairs during tue war of 
1373. Serrano, who bad remained quiet meanwhile, | 1812. In 1815 he accepted a commission to negoti- 
was on Feb, 27, 1874, appointed president of the ate with the Creek Indians and while engaged in 
executive power and took the field against the Car-| this business died near Fort Decatur, Ala., Sept. 24, 
lists of the north, In May he returned triumphant 1815. His mem®@ry is honored by a monument at 
and received a splendid ovation. In December, | Nashville. See Ramsay’s History of Tennessee and 
however, he again marched against the Carlists,'J. R. Gilmore’s John Sevier, the Commonwealth- 
but learning that Alfonso, the son of Queen Isabella, | Builder (1885). 
was to be proclaimed King, and believing that this) SEWALL, Samver (1652-1730), Puritan, chief- 
course would restore peace to Spain, he withdrew | justice of Massachusetts, was born at Bishopstoke, 
for a short time to France. On Feb, 1, 1875, he re- | England, March 28, 1652, He was brought by his 
turned to Madrid and soon became a member of the | father to Newbury, Mass., in 1659, and was educated 
new Spanish Senate. He objected to the terms of at Harvard, graduating in 1671. He remained 
the Constitution of 1876, but sought their amend-| there as librarian, and studied theology, but his 
ment by legislative methods. In 1882 he proposed | marriage in 1676 with the daughter of the mint- 
the formation of a new amy d to be called the Dy-| master, John Hull, diverted him from preaching to 
nastic Left. His opposition however gradually sub- , become assistant in bis father-in-law’s business. In 
sided and in November, 1883, he was a |1684 he was made assistant-governor and as such 
ambassador to France. He died at Paris Nov. 26,| in 1686 he surrendered the colonial charter to Sir 
1885. (J.P. L.) | Edmund Andros, During his visit to England in 
SETON, Evizapetu. See CHARITY, SISTERS OF. | 1688-9 the people overthrew Andros’ government. 
SEVEN DAYS’ FIGHT. See INSULAR | Sewall in 1692 was made a judge and also a member 
CAMPAIGN, of the executive council. In that year he presided 
SEVENTH DAY BAPTISTS. See Baptists, at the trial of some of the victims of the Salem 
SEVENTH Day. witchcraft delusion. A few years later, convinced 
SEVEN PINES, Battle. See PENINSULAR CAM-" of his error, he made a public confession in the 
PAIGN. church, asking pardon of God and men for his offence. 
SEVIER, Jonny (1744-1815), first governor of His conscience was also touched by the sin of slave 
Tennessee, was born in the Shenandoah Valley, | dealing, and he published a tract, The Selling of 
Virginia, in 1744. He was of French Huguenot | Joseph (1700). He was also an advocate and sup- 
parentage and was early noted for his agility and porter of Indian missions. In 1718 he was promoted 
daring. In 1769 he joined the party which built a) to be chief-justice of the colony and held that office 
fort on Watauga River, supposing it to be in Vir-| ten years, He died at Boston, Jan. 1, 1730. He had 
inia territory. In 1773 he was commissioued by published Answers to Querics respecting America 
rd Dunmore, governor of Virginia, as captain | (1690); Accomplishment uf Prophecies (1713); De- 
and took part in an expedition against the Shaw- | seription of the New Huven (1727). For full under- 
nee Indians. In the next year he fought at Point) standing of his life and times see his Diary, edited 
Pleasant on the Ohio, In 1777 he was chosen as_| by Joseph Sewalland published by the Massachusetts 
delegate from the Watauga settlement to the North | Historical Society (1878). 
Carolina re rare and obtained a district orga- | His son, JosEPH SEWALL (1688-1769), was a fer- 
nization and local courts for the territory west of| vid orthodox preacher, known as ‘The Weeping 
the mountains. His activity in holding in check) Prophet.” He graduated at Harvard College in 
tie Indians whose war-path had been obstructed | 1707, and in 1724 was called to be its president, but 
by the new settlements, endeared him to the whites. | declined. He kad been assistant pastor of Old 
Commissioned as lieutenant-colonel in 1779 he pun- | South Church since 1713, and was a member of the 
ished the Indians severely at Boyd’s Creek. Still | Society for propagating the Gospel in New England. 
more important was his leading his hardy followers | He gave his approval to Whitefield in 1740 and con- 
over the mountains and gaining a signal victory | tributed to the support of students at Harvard. He 
over the well-disciplined loyalists at King’s Moun-| died at Boston, June 27, 1769. 
tain, Oct. 7, 1780. This stemmed the British pro-| Samuel’s nephew, STEPHEN SEWALL (1704— 
grees northward and revived the patriot cause in | 1760), also became chief-justice in 1752, after hay- 
orth Carolina. The legislature therefore acknow- | ing been judge of the Superior Court since 1739. 
ledged his peti, He a vote of thanks and a sword.| Stephen’s nephew, JONATHAN MITCHELL SEW- 
In 1784 however North Carolina made a conditional | Att (1745-1808), though a prominent lawyer, was 
cession of her territory beyond the mountains to | more famous as the writer of patriotic and political 
the General Government, and the settlers finding|songs. During the Revolution his ‘‘ War and 
their interests neglected, assembled in convention | Washington” had great vogue. In his ‘‘ Epilogue” 
at Jonesborough, organized a separate State to be | to Addison’s Cato, written in 1778, occurs the once 
called Franklin, and chose Sevier its governor. The | famous couplet :— 
North Carolina authorities, roused by this action, 
retracted their own proposal, They renewed their 
claims to the territory, and supported some disaf- 
fected settlers in their opposition to Sevier and his| A collected edition of his Poems was published in 
government, His representatives appealed to Con-|1801 at Portsmouth, N. H., where he died March 
ress at Philadelphia, but they met with little favor. | 29, 1808. ‘ 
hen Sevier’s term of three years expired, no elec- &tephen’s grandnephew, JONATHAN SEWALL 
tion was held for a successor, and the inchoate State | (1728-1796), was a loyalist, and died judge of the 
lapsed into its original condition. Sevier was still| admiralty in New Brunswick. 
the leading man of the region and was commissioned | SAmuEL SEWALL (1757-1814), great-grandson of 
by Washington in 1790 as brigadier-general of | the first-mentioned, attained to the same high 
the ‘Territory South of the Ohio River,” which| judicial position. He graduated at Harvard in 
had been formed from the lands relinquished by | 1776, and having engaged in the practice of law at 
Virginia and the Carolinas. The part ceded by| Marblehead, was frequently elected to the State 
North Carolina was in 1796 erected into the State | legislature, and in 1797 to Congress. In 1800 he 
of Tennessee, and Sevier was elected its governor, | was made judge of the Superior Court and in 1813 
He served for two terms, then retired, but in 1803} chief-justice. He died June 8, 1814, at Wiscasset, 
was again chosen and served six years more. In| Maine, where he had gone to hold court. 
Vox. IV.—2 


**No pent-up Utica contracts your powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is yours,” 
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SEWERAGE. Until within ere eee 
sewerage systems have n modelled 
mig oe — after European examples and based 
oo Rep) ). upon the experience of other countries, 
using very much the same material and 
employing the same methods of W8rkmanship. Later 
experience, however, has shown the need of new 
methods to meet the special conditions peculiar to 
certain localities, as, for example, at Chicago, Mem- 
his, and Boston, or in summer sea-side settlements. 
t has also been found that the data regarding rain- 
fall and population derived from European experi- 
ence did not apply equally to this country, where 
the climatic conditions are entirely different, as well 
as the habits of our people in respect to the more 
general use of plumbing appliances, fondness for 
bathing, and the enormous consumption of water for 
manufacturing purposes. 

The rainfall of London averages 24 inches per 
annum, only one-half as much as that of Boston, 
while the consumption of water per head in London 
is but one-third as much as in Boston. Again, the 
rainfall in America is much heavier than in England, 
sometimes amounting to nine inches in a single 
month or two inches in twenty-four hours, in con- 
trast to the ‘‘ perpetual drizzle” of Great Britain. 
In Pullman, IIL, the average discharge into sewers 
from each dwelling amounts to 100 gallons per day. 
In New York City the total water-consumption per 
head is nearly as large. 

There are still many towns without any sewerage 
systems, though they have a public water-supply ; 
while, owing to their rapid growth, many other cities 
have found their sewers wholly inadequate. The 
population is frequently scattered over large areas, so 
that the section to be-drained is so great that the 
cost of laying sewers becomes enormous. Again, in 
most cities a considerable population of ignor- 
ant foreigners who live in tenement-houses are not 
accustomed to modern sanitary conveniences, and, 
being careless and filthy in their habits, they throw all 
sorts of rubbish into aealiie and sewers, and conse- 
quently make the cost of maintenance excessive. 

Recent Changes.—The most notable recent devel- 
opments in American engineering ‘practice have 
been: (1) In the substitution of much smaller 
sewers than were formerly used, and having them 
constructed of such a shape and material, either 
brick or tile, carefully laid with proper grade and 
alignment, as to prevent any deposits and to secure 
a uniform and constant flow of the waste mate- 
rial (2) In the employment of flush-tanks, where 
sewers are laid with but slight grade, so placed at 
their upper ends that they will be thoroughly 
scoured and kept free from all deposits. The au- 
thorities of Paris have lately advised the expenditure 
of $520,000 to supply no less than 3166 flush-tanks, 
to discharge once or twice every twenty-four hours. 
They have been used with great benefit in many 
other places, notably in Memphis, Tenn., under the 
direction of Col. G. E. Waring. (3) In the syste- 
matic ventilation of sewers by perforated man-holes, 
located at the street level, and always kept open. 
(4) In the use of improved appliances for clearing 
catch-basins and removing deposits of silt or other 
material when necessary; and (5) In superintending 
and regulating plumbers and other mechanics when 
making connections from buildings with the sewers 
as a security against careless workmanship. 

Formerly sewers were often built of sufficient area 
to contain a hay-cart or a row-boat; now the prefer- 
ence is given to much smaller conduits, and the cost 
of construction has been thereby much reduced. 
According to Prof. Parkes, the total amount of 
excreta from a mixed population would not exceed 
twenty-five tons of solid and 91,250 gallons of fluid 
matter for each 1000 inhabitants, every twenty-four 
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hours, and as this is delivered into the sewer 

the entire day, it can be carried off through a 
small drain, In Paris the sewage from a barrac 
tena ge Ticmarepca, 1000 soldiers was readily con- 
veyed through a four-inch drain. Experiments at 
Saratoga demonstrated that the entire waste pro- 
ducts from a hotel with over 2000 occupants did not 
filla six-inch pipe. It is therefore entirely unnec- 
essary and mere t source of expense to build 
colossal sewers e Cloaca Maxima in Rome, and 
which were formerly deemed indispensable; but 
sewers are now proportioned to the actual needs of 
a given locality. 

n European practice it is usual to connect house- 
drains directly with sewers and to allow the former 
to ee prio — —— a are 

roperly constructed, well laid, an perly venti- 

ted and flushed, there is no objectian ¢ to this prac- 
tice. American sewers, however, are so frequently 
defective from bad construction, breakage, or the 
accumulation of deposits that it is deemed wise to 
place an intercepting trap between each house and 
the sewer with an air-inlet opening at the ground 
level, and this rule is now generally enforced by all 
boards of health. 

The recent introduction of public steam-heating 
apparatus in many American cities, and the discom- 
fort and damage caused by constantly turning u 
street pavements to ir steam pipes, together wi 
the necessity of laying telegraph and telephone 
wires underground, is steadily preparing the way for 
the adoption of the Parisian system of laying all 
sewer, gas, and water mains in an underground tun- 
nel or conduit, where they will be easily accessible 
without disturbing street pavements, and this im- 

rovement will aadouttetty' be brought about be- 
ore long in many cities. 

There has been considerable discussion of late in 
this country as to whether it is best to construct 
small sewers to receive house-drainage alone, and to 
make separate provision for rain-water, instead of 
building sewers of sufficient capacity to receive both 
forms of waste material. The former method has 
advantages on the score of economy, and is adapted 
for localities where there is sufficient grade to the 
streets to off the surface water promptly and 
where a suitable and safe outfall can be secured. It 
is charged that large sewers are more apt to be foul 
from the difficulty of flushing them, that they create 
more gases, and that they are more expensive both 
to construct and to maintain. The opponents of the 
so-called “separate system” claim that surface water 
will usually be so contaminated as to be unfit for 
discharging into an prmese f river or stream, and 
therefore it must be treated as house-waste and re- 
moved toa distance. The cost of the two systems 
of drains, it is claimed, will be ter than one set 
of pikes, while the rain-water is essential to flush 
and clean the sewers, Col. Geo, E. Waring has been 
the principal advocate of the se em, but 
conservative engineers like Sir Robert Rawlinson 
take an opposite view. The general verdict seems 
to be that no system is applicable to all conditions, 
and that local considerations must have chief weight 
in deciding what form of sewerage is to be adopted, 

The unsatisfactory results which have followed in 
London and Paris from discharging the se of 
these great cities into the Thames and Seine rivers 
have led to the consideration of some other method of 
sewage disposal, and the irrigation system has been 
wide  Boaghon eps instead. Elaborate experiments 
have made at Berlin, Edinburgh, and near Paris 
for disposing of se by irrigation. No nuisance 
has been created and, notwithstanding the 
apprehension, the health of the neighborh has 
not been injured, while very extensive crops have 
been grown on the sewage farms, and have helped to 
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reduce the expense of their maintenance. Similar 
experiments have been tried in many English towns 
with very satisfactory results. The general conclu- 
sion, however, has been reached that none of these 
enterprises can be made profitable and that they 
must always be viewed as sanitary rather than eco- 
nomical undertaki 
In Great Britain more than 150 towns have intro- 
duced the system of sewage disposal by sub-surface 
irrigation, and the same system has been successfully 
introduced in the United States though not on a 
seale as yet. At Pullman, IIl., with a popula- 
tion of 9,000, most of the sewage is disposed of upon 
a farm of 140 acres, and the same system has been 
applied at Lenox, where there is only a small perma- 
nent population, and at a number of public and oth- 
er institutions, as at Lawrenceville, Princeton, and 
Morristown, N. J., at Sherborn, Danvers, and Wor- 
cester, Mass., and at B Mawr, Pa. It has also 
been utilized at Orange, N. J., and in other places, 
to drain detached villa residences, and under most 
matt pe a satisfactory results. It ck now 
Pp to adopt the irrigation system on a larger 
scale at East Orange, Noo, Brockton, Mass., Los 
eles, Cal., and at Providence, R. I. The latter 
un king will cost in the neighborhood of $3,700,- 
000, and the result of the experiment will be awaited 
rhe Gacy En he ad 
i gineer sums up the advantanges 
and disadvantages of the irrigation system as follows: 
“It would seem that the application of sewage to 
land, under proper precantions, is the least dangerous 
and most useful way of disposing of it; that precipi- 
tation processes are in some cases useful and even 
necessary preliminaries to the land filtration; that 
the disposal of sewage can rarely, if ever, be effected 
without ex ; and, especially, that each case is a 
problem of itself, to be worked out by a skilled and 
yg oo engineer.” 

a number of towns are situated along a 
river and discharge their sewage into the stream 
which is also used as a source of water-supply, as in 
the nye of ine Doge af ipa —_ - 
great ri ution of the drinking supply. 
commission appointed by the State of chu- 
setts in 1885 has recently presented a plan for drain- 
ing the valleys of the Mystic, Blackstone, and Charles 
rivers, and at the same time protect the water-su 
ply of Boston and adjacent towns and cities. e 
scheme of a united system of drainage for several 
neighboring towns is considered here for the first 
time in this country, and it is therefore of special 
interest. Wherever practicable the sewage is to be 
carried by intercepting sewers to Boston and dis- 
charge into the main drainage system of the latter. 
For towns too remote from Boston and too far apart 
to warrant any combination for a sewage disposal, 
separate areas for intermittent filtration are recom- 
mended. 

Among the sewerage works constructed of late 

ears in American cities are the following: At 

emphis 40 miles of sewers planned by Col. Geo. 
E. Waring are now in operation at a total cost of 
$275,000. Pittsburg, Pa., is said to have over 100 
miles of new sewers. At Charleston, S. C., $230,000 
is to be spent on 43 miles of sewerage, At East 
Orange, N. J., a nearly equal amount is to be ex- 
pended. Omaha, Neb., has expended $98,493 on sew- 
ers. New York City has increased her sewers within 
a very few years from 360 to 414 miles. Boston has 
200 miles of sewers, just double the area of 1869, 
and has spent $2,000,000 upon a great intercepting 
sewer, which is a model of engineering. The city 
of Providence, R. I., is considering the expenditure 
of a large sum for Lapeyy Sabo upon plans pro- 
7 City Engineer Gray. The Chicago drain- 
age water-supply co; 


mmission reports that an 
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outlay of more than $30,000,000 will be required, 
and an annual expenditure of $2,000,000, to meet 
the needs of its growing population. Newark, N. J., 
has spent $550,000 on a new system of sewers. Al- 
bany, Trenton, Newport, New London, Norfolk (Va.), 
and Baltimore, are all contemplating taking sim- 
ilar action or have actually begun the work. Bar 
Harbor, Coney Island, Nahant, Atlantic City, Cape 
May, Asbury Park, and other summer resorts 
have wisely made provision for drainage and water- 
supply. 

Domestic Sewerage.—Within a few years, and chiefly 
since 1879, an entire revolution has taken place in 
the methods of domestic sewerage, and the greatest 
advance in this direction has been made in the 
United States. This has been due to the wide dis- 
cussion of sanitary questions in the press and in 
official reports, at sanitary conventions and public 
health associations, and on the lecture platform, to- 
gether with the interest created by repeated out- 
breaks of disease traceable to bad drainage, which 
have sometimes assumed epidemic proportions. It 
has been-accompanied by the passage of laws, in 
many States, regulating the mannerin which plumb- 
ing should be executed in new buildings in all large 
cities and towns, and also requiring that plumbers 
shall be licensed after passing an examination as to 
their qualifications. These regulations were first 
adopted by the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
but they have since been widely copied in other 
no and as a result great improvements have 

een effected. A plan of the drainage in all new 
buildings must now be submitted to the local board 
of health, and be approved before the work can go 
on, while the work itself must be subject to inspec- 
tion during its progress and after completion. As 
a result, there has n a notable advance both in 
the quality of the plumbing recently executed and 
in the intelligence and skill of architects, builders, 
and plumbers alike. 

Hitherto most of the plumbing, especially in 
buildings in large cities, has been performed un- 
der contract for speculative builders and in a reck- 
less manner; such parts of the work as are vis- 
ible may be properly done, but the hidden and most 
important portions are usually scamped, so that 
sickness and death frequently result from the es- 
cape of sewer-gas into the dwellings. 

Among the most common defects to be found in 
ordinary dwellings, even of the better class, are the 
following: Brick or earthenware drains laid under- 
ground with imperfect joints, so as to leak into the 
soiland create foul odors which are liable to rise 
into living rooms. 

Soil pipes constructed of lead instead of iron, so 
that they sag or are eaten by rats or corroded 
by sewer-gas at bends or angles; or on the upper 
side of pipes when laid horizontally, so that foul air 
may escape without there being any leakage to in- 
dicate a defect. 

Soil pipes of iron, but with defective joints or 
lacking in ventilation to the outer air. These pipes 
are often used as rain-water leaders, and when 
gorged with rain they cannot serve as ventilators, 
and foul air is forced into living rooms. in, 
they may be connected with chimney flues with a 
view to securing an upward draught to assist ventila- 
tion. In such cases there is danger of sewer-gases 

netrating through the cracks in the chimney into 

iving rooms or of a down-draught when the chimney 
is cold. 

Soil pipes connecting with unventilated cesspools 
or sewers, without any barrier to prevent back press- 
ure, 

Insufficient or improper traps, which either be- 
come so foul as to miniature cesspools or lose 
their seals by siphonage or evaporation. 
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Refrigerators connected with drains, so that the 
food-supply is poisoned by foul gases. 

Water-tanks with their overflows leading into the 
cesspools or sewer so as to pollute the drinking 


supply. 

Vasleuily water-closets and other fixtures with 
deficient water for flushing pu and with im- 
proper drip-trays, safe wastes, and other connections. 


hen to these inherent defects, due to ignorance, 
cupidity, or carelessness, are added the effects of 
neglect on the part of householders and domestics, 
the wear and tear of time, and of occasional patch- 
ing where pipes have become choked or damaged, 
or where certain portions are abandoned or cut off, 
a state of things will be found which is far from 
sanitary or safe. Yet such is the condition of hun- 
dreds of houses occupied by the most intelligent 
and prosperous people. When such buildings, where 
people may have lived for years without suspicion 
that anything was wrong, are tested with peppermint, 
or in other ways, great surprise is manifested at 
their condition, but the heav mortality from pre- 
ventable disease in all settled communities affords 
ample evidence of the dire effects of so much bad 
plumbing. 

Under the rules and regulations now enforced b’ 
boards of health the following features are insisted 
upon in all the plumbing of new dwellings: 

1. The materials must all be of the best; extra- 
heavy cast-iron pipe, tarred inside and out, and lead 
pipe and sheet lead of proportionate weight and 
thickness. 2. All pipes and drains must be econ- 
centrated as far as possible, so as to be easily ac- 
cessible for examination, and so far as possible open 
to view, the drain pipe in the cellar being carried 
along the side wall wherever possible and not under- 
ground. 3. All joints must be carefully calked with 
lead, and it is now becoming customary to test them 
by water-pressure, or with an air-pump, to insure 
that there are no flaws or leaks. 4, In each house 
the drains must be disconnected from the sewer or 
cesspool by a running trap with an opening for foot 
ventilation carried to the ground level or the edge 
of the sidewalk so as to create an upward current 
through the soil pipe, which must be carried up 
through the roof of fall size and usually with the 
upper end enlarged and left wide open without any 
cowls, caps, or return bends, but simply protected 
by a wire basket strainer. 

No soil pipe should ba used as a leader or con- 
nected with a chimney. 

Each and every fixture must be separately trapped 
by an §- or P-trap placed as close to the fixture as 
possible and ventilated as a security against siphon- 
age by a back-air pipe of ample size connecting at 
the crown of the trap. All water-closets must be 
flushed by a separate cistern, and not connected with 
the same pipes which supply the inmates with 
drinking-water, nor must any tank overflow or any 
refrigerator connect directly with a drain. Where 
the water does not rise at all times to the upper 
fixtures in a house, then a tank must be provided 
with a pump to keep it filled. 

The English practice of using lead soil pipe has 
been entirely abandoned in the United States, while 
the custom of carrying soil pipes outside the build- 
ing and of separating the drainage from baths and 
basins from that of water-closets and conveying it in 
- distinct waste pipe has not been deemed necessary 

ere. 

The regulations enforced by boards of health do 
not affect the choice of fixtures in houses. Great 
improvement, however, has been made in this direc- 
tion. With the remarkable advance in the design, 
decoration, and furnishing of modern dwellings, due 
to the recent rapid gro in wsthetic taste, there 
has been a proportionate improvement in the line of 
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plumbing fixtures. Lavatories and bathrooms are 
now constructed in the most costly and luxurious 
manner, the floors and walls being covered with 
tiling, heavy porcelain-lined baths exposed without 
superfluous wood-work, and the water-closets and 
basins fitted up in a most elaborate manner with 
brass pipes, marble flooring, nickel-plated traps, 
and other fittings of the most elaborate description. 
The kitchens and laundries in many private and 
public buildings are no less expensively furnished, 
with porcelain sinks and wash-tubs and with the walls 
and floors protected from moisture by marble or 
tiling, so that it may be said that modern plumbing 
has become an sesthetic art as well as a science. 
\ (c. F. w.) 

In this connection it may be state that two new styles of 
water-closets (both American inventions) have recently becn 
introduced—the ** Wash-out "’ and the *‘ Tip sanitary m 
‘The former consists in a receiving bowl connected a bee ¢- 
trap with the soil pipe without valves or moving 

of any kind. Water is supplied from a tank placed 

igh above the closet, which, coming down with a —_ 
carries everything before it through the trap and into the 
pi Being of one piece and devoid of all forms of pan, 
valve, plunger, and siphon attachments it cannot get out of or- 
der is an im t on former inventions ; it requires a 
large amount of water, which is probably no great obj 
when thecity supply isabundant. The ~ Tip om 
is a new departure, or an old one revived. It consists in a 
receiving bowl and reservoir on trunnions over a 


ing 


The ultimate disposal of sewage, including street 
sweepings, ashes, garbage, and kitchen waste, is now 
receiving the earnest consideration of sanitarians, 
and although no plan has yet been perfected, scien- 
tific experiments are being made throughout Eu- 
rope and the United States with a view to destroy- 
ing by fire, or its equivalent, all refuse of cities. 
1870 Paddington, England, first experimented with a 
** garbage destructor,” which proved a complete fail- 
ure; a few years later Manchester attem: a simi- 
lar enterprise, with little better success, though in 
later years it has accomplished much in this direc- 
tion. Birmingham, in 1877, met with like reverses 
at first. Bradford was more fortunate with the 
Pics d Patent Destructor;” but the one most 
successful, now in use in England, is the “ Beehive 
Destructor,” which was first introduced in Rich- 
mond, England, and is now extensively used in that 
wf n the United States, the first ‘* crema- 
tory” for the destruction of garbage was constructed 
~d prea ci gy New oa Harbor, in aps 

or the p of disposing of the waste material o! 
the post. Aiiaghaoy City, Pa., followed, the same 
year, with a small ‘“ destructor.” Two years later a 
small furnace was built for the use of Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. Probably the first ex- 
tensive ‘“destructors” were the ‘ Engle a" 

ut up at Des Moines, Iowa, and the “ Forristal 

— an tex ookop xomthel in 1886, a 
“a er gar’! urnace ” follo the next 2 
Pittsburg, Pa, and the “William Mann Lhe ¢” 
was erected at Chicago about the same time. In 
1888 Minneapolis, Minn., adopted the “ wn i 
ent,” with improvements, and was followed by Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Coney Island, N. Y. 

Dr. 8. 8. at, tg president of the board of 
health of Minneapolis, in speaking of the four prin- 
cipal crematories which have been in use during the 
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0 three years in the United States, says: “ The 
orristal furnace, which has been operated until re- 
cently in the city of Milwaukee, consists of a two- 
story building. Teams drive into this building and 
dump their loads into a hopper, from whence it is 
carried by elevators into the drying-room above. 
Here it is treated by steam-heat, and the liquid resi- 
due is drained off. It is then shovelled through a 
tubular shoot to the floor below, where it is depos- 
ited in front of the furnace doors. Thence it is 
shovelled into the fire, and kept constantly stirred. 
The fire itself is operated on the principle of a 
- blacksmith’s forge, with the aid of a blast fan. The 
latter, together with the refuse-elevators, is run by a 
small steam-engine, which also furnishes steam for 
the drying-room. The furnace is of brick, with 
square form and arched top. It contains a single 
fire, which is relighted every day. A single row of 
doors on each side of the furnace serves for the ad- 
mission of fuel, for the supply of refuse, and for 
stirring or stoking the fire. Smoke and gases are 
carried out directly into the chimney shaft. An en- 
gineer and four laborers are required to run the 
plant. ” 

The “ Rider garbage furnace” has been largely 
used in Pittsburg for the destruction of spent tan- 
bark and has performed this task, as also that of the 
destruction of garbage, to the a nt satisfaction 
of its owners and the public. Its construction re- 
quires the primary investment of a large sum, but 
its patentee claims for it t economy in the ex- 
penditure of fuel, of which it is said to require an 
amount equal to less than five per cent. of the ma- 
terial cremated, this being used as an initial supply 
to bring all parts of the furnace to a proper temper- 
ature; after which it is claimed that the garbage it- 


self, if furnished in sufficient quantity, will provide | 


all the fuel necessary to maintain its operations, 
This furnace consists of a front chamber 12} by 6} 
feet, which is surmounted by a dome containing 
8 circular openings, 15 inches in diameter. In the 
rear of this is another chamber, 9} by 6} feet, floored 
with a tile hearth and separated from the first cham- 
ber by a bridge wall, 3 feet in thickness, and having 
in its rear a second bridge wall over which the pro- 
ducts of combustion toenter thechimney. The 
second chamber is surmounted by a dome in 
which are 6 cireular openings, of the same size as the 
first. The products of complete combustion are said 
to be innocuous, while the solid residue is valuable 
as a fertilizer. 

The ‘* Mann destructor” shares with the Engle 
ony: the beauty of simplicity of structure. As 

uilt in Montreal, Canada, whert its operations are 
reported as pass | very satisfactory, its combustion 
chamber is quadrilateral, with dimensions 16 by 9 
feet, and 10 feet high. This is fitted with a grate of 
approximately same dimensions, laid with a slight 
incline upward in the direction of the chimney-flue. 
At the lower end of this grate is its single fireplace. 
On each side are three tiers of three doors each ; the 
upper tiers are at the level of a staging floor upon 
which the loaded refuse-carts are driven, the refuse 
being emptied directly into the furnace through 
these doors, or placed upon the floor in front of them. 
The second tier of openings is situated just above 
the line of the grate, and these are used for stirring 
the fire. The lowest tier is at the level of the ash- 

it and are for the removal of the ashes. The grate 

rs are two inches apart. 

The “ hay crematory ” has a brick chamber 83 
feet long by 5 feet wide, and 7 feet high from grate to 
dome ; at the end of the furnace grate nearest the 
chimney, but not opeuieg into it, is the primary fire- 
place ; at the further of the furnace grate, and 
communicating with it, is a second grate four feet 
below the level of the primary one. Here a sec- 
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ondary fire burns, and with it the chimney flues are 
connected by a superheated tiled roof conduit, run-. 
ning beneath the primary fire-grate for a length of 
28 feet to the chimney shaft, 100 feet high. The 
building in which the furnace is enclosed is three 
stories in height ; at the level of the first floor is a 
double row of doors, the upper of which is used for 
feeding the primary fire and for stoking the burning 
material, while the lower opens into the ash-pit and 

its the removal of ashes. On the same floor, at 
the farther end of the furnace, are doors for supply- 
ing the secondary fire and removing its ashes. The 
second floor is on a level with the top of the brick 
furnace, and upon this floor the bodies of dead ani- 
mals are delivered through a targe tubular shaft, by 
means of pulley attachments, to the furnace below 
near the primary fire. The third floor is on a level 
with three tubular shafts, 15 feet in length, rising 
from the dome of the furnace and into which tho. 
miscellaneous refuse-wagons immediately discharge 
their contents from the upper floor upon which they 
drive. The capacity of this furnace is very great, 
and the expense of operating is said to be very mod- 
erate. Three men operated it five days, consuming 
33 horses, 59 dogs, 103 barrels of hotel and commis- 
sion house refuse, 12 loads of market offal, and 70 
loads of manure, weighing in all over 200 tons, at a 
cost for labor and fuel of $38.25, or 19 cents per ton. 
An analysis of the ash from this crematory demon- 
strated that it was valuable as a fertilizer. 

The most recent and novel invention has lately 
been erected in Buffalo, N. Y., and is called a “ gar- 
bage extractor.” It is thus described by Dr. Ed- 
ward Clark, health officer of that city, who says it is 
a wonderful piece of mechanism: ‘The garbage is 
first of all put into dryers, which consist of a large 
iron cylinder within a cylinder; the space between 
the two cylinders is filled with superheated steam, 
which drives over 60 per cent. by weight in the 
shape of moisture and organic gases from the gar- 
bage. The internal cylinder contains a number of 
revolving arms, filled also with superheated steam ; 
these arms keep the garbage constantly stirred, so 
that all moisture is driven off.at a temperature of 
over 300° F’., and by means of a powerful suction fan 
is foreed into a column condenser from which it 
emerges as a perfectly clear and odorless water. 
After the moisture is all driven off, in the form of a 
distillate, the dryers are emptied of their contents, 
and instead of resembling garbage the mass looks 
like soft brown earth containing a certain quantity 
of grease. It has very little odor, This mass is 
then elevated into what is known as the ‘ extractor,’ 
where, by means of a chemical solution, all the grease 
is extracted and drawn off into barrels. This, of 
course, has a commercial value. The residue is then 
taken from the extractor and used as a fertilizer, 
after removing all the pieces of bones, glass, iron, 
rags, ete. The final product is perfectly dry, free 
from oil and odor, and no more offensive than dry 
earth, which it very closely resembles.” 

It would seem, from the description of the various 
kinds of “ cremators,” ‘‘ destructors,” and the *‘ ex- 
tractor,” that the disposal of all manner of sewage is 
in process of being solved without the use of drain 
and sewer-pi House and hotel crematories are 
also coming into use quite extensively in the larger 
cities, and some families even depend upon their 
kitchen range to destroy the ter portion of the 
garbage and kitchen refuse, rather than rely upon the 
uncertain movements of the garbage collector, while 
the dry earth or ashes and the pail-closet system of 
disposing of excrement emphasizes the practicability 
of dispensing with the dangerous water-closet and 
sewer-pipe. 

Dry-air Closets.—Another system of disposing of 
fecal and urinary deposits is rapidly coming into 
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favor. This is known as the ‘‘Smead system of dry- | 


air closets.” It consists in pessing the dry air of a 
properly ventilated house through the closets and 
into a ventilating shaft. The manner of doing this 
is unique and the result is remarkable: A ‘“down- 
draught” from the various rooms in the building, 
created by flues connecting with a heated ventilating | 
shaft outside, carries the vitiated air of the ventilated 
rooms into a ‘* gathering room ” which-communicates | 
directly with the closets and thence with the shaft 
—the fecal and urinary deposits are thus subjected 
to aconstant current of dry air, which not only de- 
stroys all odor and evaporates all moisture but ren- 
ders the night-soil so dry and earth-like as to no longer 
resemble fecal discharges; it can then be burned 
where it lies or used as a fertilizer. Many school- 
houses throughout the United States are supplied 
with this system of ‘‘sewerage,” thus dispensing 
entirely with water-closets, the tests having proved 
satisfactory both in winter and summer. 
c P. H. B.) 
SEWING -MACHINES. Of modern arcs 

there are few of more importance, or 
mete 4 that have done more for the comfort 
ye Boe) and convenience of civilized com- 

munities than the sewing-machine. In 
its various applications to the making of clothing, 
shoes, etc., it has greatly added to the abundance and 
cheapness of these necessaries of life,and aided in 
enabling the poorest of the laboring classes to dress 
warmly and respectably.. The sewing-machine is 
usually claimed as an American invention, and justly 
so, if regarded as an effective instrument, though the 
idea originated in England, where efforts at machine- 
sewing were made as early as the middle of the last 
century. No satisfactory English machine was pro- 
duced, however, though that of Thomas Saint (1790) 
possessed many of the features of the successful 
modern machines. A French inventor, M. Thimo- 
nier, produced in 1830 a machine which worked with 
some efficiency, and was patented, in an improved 
form, in the United States in 1850. America, how- 
ever, has the honor of producing the first practicable 
machines for sewing cloth and leather. The Rev. 
John Adams Dodge, of Monkton, Vt., invented, in 
1818, a machine which, like the earliest English 
machine, used a double-pointed needle with the eye 
in the middle. It made a back stitch, and sewed a 
good seam straight forward, but would not let the 
cloth be turned. This machine was not patented, 
and the professional duties of the inventor forced 
him soon to abandon his experiments. 

The earliest effective machine of the modern pat- 
tern was invented in 1832 by Walter Hunt, of New 
York. It was the first machine to use two threads, 
one being carried by a curved needle, with the eye in 
the point, the other by a shuttle. It formed whatis 
known as the lock stitch. Otherinventors followed, 
from time to time, and in 1846 Elias Howe, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., took out a patent for a machine which 
was in its more important appliances similar to the 
unpatented Hunt machine, though with several 
novel devices. This is looked upon as the parent 
sewing-machine, all the more recent inventions 
being, in the main, simply improvements upon it. 
It had defects which the inventor did not succeed in 
overcoming, and which prevented it from working 
satisfactorily and being accepted by the public or 
by capitalists. These defects were removed by 
later and better mechanics. John Bradshaw, of 
Lowell, Mass., patented in 1848 a device to regulate 
the tension. Others improved the spore d arrange- 
ment, and still others invented a lock stitch differing 
from Howe’s, though the same in principle. The 
lack of a satisfactory feeding device, a defect in all 
the earlier machines, was overcome in 1850 by the 


effective four-motioned feeder invented by Allen B. 
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Wilson, of Pittsfield, Mass. His machine also re- 
placed the shuttle bya rotating hook device. Other 
machines quickly followed. That of Isaac M. Singer, 
the first that proved satisfactory to manufacturers, 
is said to have been produced in 12 days’ time on a 


promise to make an efficiently working machine for 


$40. In 1851 William O. Grover, of Boston, invented 
a machine that made.a double loop stitch by means 
of a circular rotating needle. these machines 
used the caps features patented by Howe several 
reer <7 a lawsuit arose which ended in his 
ing paid a royalty on all machines manufactured, 
This royalty continued in force till 1867, and brought . 
him in nearly $2,000,000. Singer, by obtaining con- 
trolof other patents, accumulated a large fortune. 

The Weed, the Florence, and other new machines 
came into the market about 1854, the Willcox & 
Gibbs in 1857, and since that period the application 
for patents for sewing-machines and devices con- 
nected therewith have averaged about 50 per year, 
The last mentioned, invented by James E. A. Gibbs, 
of Millpoint, Va., is the most po of the single- 
thread machines. It makes a twisted loop stitch by 
means of a rotating hook under the cloth, and, hay- 
ing the advantages of noiselessness, speed, and ease 
of running, has sold largely. Of the more recent 
machines we may name the Remington, Domestic, 
American, and two Howe machines (the Elias and 
the Amasa B. Howe). An important event occurred 
on the 8th of May, 1877. At noon of that day the 
last of the essential patents held by the sewing-ma- 
chine manufacturers expired, and the devices nec- 
essary to the making of a workable machine were 
open to all, Prices at once fell 40 or 50 per cent., 
the $60 machine being reduced to $30, and the $70 
to $40. This was a highly desirable result to the 
general public, and has ly added to the number 
of machines in domestic use. The Wilson feeder 
was the most important of the expiring inventions, 
others being the vibrating needle, the reciprocating 
shuttle, and the rotating hook. There are perhaps 
a thousand patents still in force, but the above- 
named were the foundation patents, without which 
no first-class machine could be made. In addition 
to the patents for machines, many have been taken 
out for devices n to perform certain kinds of 
sewing, such as basting, fol ing the cloth for hem- 
ming, button-hole making, ete. Some of these de- 
vices are remarkable for the intricacy and accuracy 
of their achievements, and machine work is now 
done of a character that would seem impossible to 
be performed otherwise than by hand. By the use 
of the sewing-machine, sewing can be done with at 
least five times the rapidity of the fastest hand-sew- 
ing, and with greatly decreased labor. The treadle 
motion, which has hitherto been the most exhaust- 
ing part of the work, is being avoided by the use 
of steam, and by spring and electric motors suitable 
for house use, which, when generally introduced, 
will be a great saving of labor. It is questionable 
if much further improvement can be made in the 
efficiency of the sewing-machine ; it is almost per- 
fect in its running and its performance now, and is 
a notable example of the great advance in modern 
machinery. 

In addition to the machines in use for ordinary 
sewing, there are many inventions adapted to the 
performance of nny work which in some cases is 
seemingly beyond the power of machinery, yet is 
done with extraordinary accuracy and rapidity. A 
very important one of these is the cylinder sewing- 
machine, which possesses a cylindrical feed arrange- 
ment adapted to sew seams on sleeves, water-hose, 
leather buckets, boot-l and similar cylindrical 
articles. It is adapted for all grades of shoe-work, 


but especially for vamping, and is also used ly 
Ey wabehestinthes of gets goae bool tra’ 
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bags, and many other articles of this general charac- 
ter. Other machines adapted to special work are 
the carpet sewing, the book sewing, the shoe sewing, 
the sail making, etc. The 
most useful among these 
are the shoe-sewing ma- 
chines, their importance 
being almost equal to that 
of the ordinary cloth-sew- 
, ing machines. By their aid 


Cylinder Sewing-machine. 


many millions of boots and shoes are annually pro- 
duced, with a cheapness and rapidity unapproachable 
by hand-work. Of the various machines nsed in this 
industry the McKay, invented about 1858, is that 
principally employed. For statistics of the factory 
work produced by the aid of these machines, see ar- 
ticle, SHors. 

Another instrument of remarkable character is the 
automatic button-hole machine, of which we give an 
illustration. There is no department of sewing-ma- 
chine work in which greater progress 
has been made. A few years ago it was 
considered an excellent performance to 
make 1000 button-holes in a day of ten 
hours by machine labor, yet to-day from 
3000 to 6000 holes per day can be made 
—the number varying with the fineness 
of the stitch and length of the button- 
hole—and with less fatigue to the oper- 
ator than in the old process. The 
machine here illustrated is an instru- 
ment of almost magical efficiency. It 
can be run to make from 1000 to 1200 
stitches per minute; it will make a 
straight button-hole of any length up 
to one inch; it cuts the hole in the 
material, winds its own 
bobbins, stitches or cords 
the hole as desired, and 
stops automatically, with- 
out aid from the operator, 
when the stitching is com- 
pleted. It seems almost 
possessed of conscious in- 
telligence, 

Various stitches have 
from time to time been used in sewing-machine 
work, but at present the lock-stitch is employed in 
fully four-fifths of all machines made. Of other 
stitches now employed may be named the Grover & 
Baker double loop, the Willcox & Gibbs single.chain, 
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and the special button-hole stitch. The lock-stitch 
is made by all shuttle machines and by those em- 
ploying a rotating or revolving hook. Of all stitch- 
making devices the shuttle is now most extensively 
used, thongh it is replaced in some machines by 
other devices yielding the same general result. In 


Bobbins and Bobbin-attachments. 


the Wheeler & Wilson, for instance, the bobbin is 
made to do the duty of the shuttle, and presents the 
advantage that the lower and upper parts of the 
machine can be driven at the same speed, instead 
of the lower having to be driven at double speed, to 
achieve the backward and forward movement of the 
shuttle. The figure above gives an illustration of this 
bobbin, the case in which it is confined, and its po- 
sition in the machine. It is capable of holding ‘‘ over 
100 yards of No. 70 cotton, having about twice the 
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— 


Button-hole Machine, 


capacity of the largest bobbin heretofore in success- 
ful use in any lock-stitch machine.” 
The United States is much the largest producer of 


sewing-machines in the world, no other country. hav- 
ing.so many or so large factories. 


Some of these 
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factories, as the Singer, the Wheeler & Wilson, 
and the Howe, are of great extent, and turn out an- 
nually vast numbers of machines. As to the number 
of sewing-machines made, we have no record pre- 
viously to the “Albany agreement” of 1856, but 
from that year to 1869 the sales amounted to 1,500,- 
000 machines. From 1869 to 1878 the sales were 
4,800,000, making a total of 6,300,000 machines, 
worth $360,000,000, produced in the United States 
in 22 In 1880, as per the census returns, there 
were 106 establishments in operation, with a total 
capital of $12,501,830, and an annual product of ma- 
chines valued at $13,868,188, and of cases valued at 
$2,064,837. This is below the average of the 22 
years preceding, but is based on a fall in price of 
nearly 50 per cent., so that the number of machines 
sold must have been considerably above that ave: 

In the manufacture of sewing-machines only the 
finest material and the best workmanship are em- 
ployed, and the interchangeable system is carried 
out to the fullest extent, the of the cases and 
the smallest parts of the machine being made exactly 
of the same size and pattern, so as accurately to fit 
in all work turned out from the same factory. This 
interchangeable system of parts is an American idea 
which is now widely adopted, and saves vast labor 
and expense in repairing fire-arms, watches, sewing- 
machines, etc., there being no longer occasion to re- 
turn a broken instrument to the factory for repair, 
as of old. Some of the large factories perform the 
whole process of making cases, needles, and ma- 
chines, even owning their own forests, and getting 
out the raw material of their operations. They have 
also extensive transportation facilities, and ramifica- 
tions of sales agencies throughout the world. 

The work on sewing-machines, at first, was com- 
paratively coarse, but there has been a continual im- 
provement in this respect, and these machines now 
rival fire-arms in accuracy of workmanship. Family 
machines are manufactured “ which will make over 
2000 stitches a minute, which will sew 600 stitches a 
minute with No. 60 cotton, using the same cotton asa 
driving belt forthe machine, and which will sew either 
the finest gauze and tissue-paper or many thicknesses 
of the heaviest goods, such as leather, heavy duck, 
beaver, and even tin, and will execute other work re- 

uiring a combination of delicacy, accuracy, easy ac- 
tion, strength, and speed probably unapproached by 
any other class of ordinary machines.” Sewing-ma- 
chines are ordinarily tested, both by sewing muslin 
and by sewing several thicknesses of duck or beaver. 
As to their accuracy, it is said that “cams, which in 
1870 were machined with a variation from exactness 
of .0015 inch, are not now allowed a discrepancy of 
-0005 inch,” and that the work which was formerly 
coarse, as compared with gunwork, is now sometimes 
the more accurate of the two, this being the result of 
peso Sernagtn yey not only in the design of the 
mechanism but in the accu of the maclrine tools. 
The development of the sewing-machine, in fact, is 
one of the most remarkable achievements of Ameri- 
can inventive A gee (oc. M.) 

SEYFFARTH, Gusravus (1796-1885), a noted 
Eg logist, the last twenty-nine years of 
his life in the United States, and was during these 
years probably the most conspicuous representative 
of his department in America. He was born at 
Uebigau, near To (then in the electorate of 
povragy ed 13, 1 the son of a Lutheran clergy- 
man. ving received a thorough classical training 
at the famous ‘‘ Firstenschule” of St. Afra, at 
Meissen on the Elbe, he entered the University of 
Leipzig. Besides divinity, he studied not onl 
philology and philosophy but acquired wide knowl- 
édge in various Scientific departments. He gained the 
degree of Ph. D. and laterof D.D. Having finished 
his academic course, he fitted himself for the career 
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of an academic teacher, and in 1823 received permis- 
sion to lecture as pri One of his earlier elab- 
orate works, De Sonis Grecarum, ete. 
(1824), was honored with an introduction written by 
the renowned Gottfried Hermann. The onl Eeyp- 
tologist of note at a those days was F, A. W. 
Spohn, and when he died, in 1829, Seyffarth was in- 
trusted by the university with the continuation of 
his researches. This commission suggested to him 
the necessity of going more deeply into the subject. 
Consequently, in 1826-28, he made a tour of the 
principal museums and collections of Europe, to 
study and copy on the spot the most important 
Egyptian pepsi and kindred archwological remains, 
He visited lin, Vienna, Munich, Turin, Milan, 
Venice, Leghorn, Florence, Rome, Naples, Paris, 
London, Leyden, Amsterdam; he filled fourteen 


folios with copies of co grag perfection (which he 
subeequenty bequeath to the Historical Society 
of New York). His method of interpreting hiero- 

lyphs was fundamentally different from that of 

hampollion. Seyffarth held that the hieroglyphs 
designated the consonant elements of a syllable ; ¢ 7., 
klil (sacrifice), might be designated by a basket (Kali), 
the image of an owl (mulak) could be read as melek 
(king), whereas Champollion taught that the hiero- 
glyphs were symbols standing for definite letters of 
the alphabet. A few years after his tour, Seyffarth 
was made professor extraordinarius of archeology 
S Leipzig), and held this position from 1830 to 

854. He did not succeed, however, in gaining 
academic followers of distinction, for Lepsius, 
Brugsch, Miiller of Géttingen, Ebers, and others 
followed the system of Champollion. Uhlemann and 
Wuttke were the most noted of his own adherents. 
After 1840 he began to experience great difficulty in 
finding avenues for publication. Academic advance- 
ment also seemed to be cut off. 

As a Biblical scholar Seyffarth was uncompro- 
misingly conservative, and undertook in all chrono- 
logical questions to fix dates to the day. He had 
develo the idea that all the chief deities, not 
only of the Greek pif fo star but also of other 
systems, were to be derived from the seven planets 
and the twelve constellations of the zodiac, and that 
the position of the planets at certain dates was 


designated on many monuments of antiquity, thus 
affording data for chronological computation. He 
taught also that the Hebrew alphabet of twenty-five 


letters was not only the invention of Noah, that it 
contained a representation of the zodiac and of the 
seven planets, but also that the Hebrew was the 
mother tongue of human speech. Vast as was the 
erudition of Se h, these extreme chronological 
speculations and assertions, coupled with the abstruse 
and involved character of his presentation, as well as 
his uncompromising hostility to Champollion’s sys- 
tem, tended to isolate him more and more from kin- 
dred scholars. Finally he took a step which he had 
gn. a < a erase of —_——- resigned 

is position at the University o ipzig in 1854, 
and two years later came to the United States. For 
three years he was cere”) in a Lutheran theologi- 
cal seminary, the Concordia College at St. Louis, 
In 1859 he severed his connection with this institu- 
tion, induced in part by his uncompromising hos- 
tility to ‘slavery. Thereafter, with the exception of 
a few years’ sojourn at Dansville, N. Y., where he 
made a vain effort to establish a Lutheran theologi- 
cal seminary, he made New York City his residence, 
determined largely by the desire to avail himself of 
the Astor library and other literary facilities. He 
wrote very many eee and larger works during 
this period, largely to biblical chronology. 
Of these — published in Lutheran period- 
icals, others the Transactions of the St. Louis 
Academy of Science ; he was also an active member 
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of the American Oriental Society. Some of his last 

labors were concerned with the interpretation of the 

hieroglyphs on the obelisk in Central Park, New 

York, erected there in 1881 by Commodore Gorringe 

gromak the munificence of Mr. Wm. H. Vander- 
ilt. 

In the winter of 1881-82 Seyffarth, then in his 
86th year, delivered a lecture on this subject in a 
public hall, speaking for nearly three hours. This 
excessive exertion, undertaken against the advice of 
his friends, caused the bursting of a blood-vessel in 
his brain. This misfortune incapacitated the aged 
scholar for all work and soon deprived him of many 
of the normal faculties. To this was added rapid 
deterioration of his eyesight, so that during the last 
three years of his life he was a physical wreck. He 
died in New York, Nov. 17, 1885, and was buried in 
the Lutheran cemetery on Long Island. The words 
chosen by himself for his epitaph from Horace are 
characteristic : 


Multa fecit tulitque puer, sudavit et alsit. 


E. G. 8.): 

SEYMOUR, Horarro (1810-1886), twies AA te 
of New York, was born, May 31, 1810, in Pompey 
township, Onondaga Co., N. Y. His father, Henry 
Seymour, had moved thither from Litchfield, Conn., 
as one of the earliest settlers. His childhood was 
spent in Utica, and he was educated at Geneva Col- 
lege and at Capt. Partridge’s military school. In 
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ticket obtained over 2,709,000 popular votes, in the 
electoral college he received but 80 votes, and Gen. 
Grant was elected by 214. He declined thereafter 
to be a candidate for office, but. owing to his wealth, 
culture, and genial manners, still exerted powerful 
political influence. He was also active in the pro- 
motion of agriculture, education, and philanthropy. 
He was president of the Nationa] Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation, and delivered many valuable historical ad- 
dresses. He died at Utica, Feb. 12, 1886. 

His uncle, Horatio Seymour (1778-1857), was 
born at Litchfield, Conn., May 31, 1778, being son 
of a Revolutionary soldier. After graduating at 
Yale College and studying law, he removed to Ver- 
mont and settled at Middlebury in 1799. He wasa 
member of the council, 1809-17, U.S. senator, 1821- 
33, and in 1847 was made judge of probate. He 
died at Middlebury, Nov. 21, 1857. 

SHAD. The fish commonly known by this name 
is a member of the Clupeide, or herring 


Boom ( + family, and is classed by the more re- 
Km. Rep.). cent writers in Clupea, the herring 


genus, though for many years past it 
has been separated as a distinet genus, Alosa, on ac- 
count of certain peculiarities of form. The herrings 
have the body scaled, the head naked, are destitute 
of barbels, and of the adipose fin of the Salmonide, 
though they have many points of analogy to the lat- 
ter. The shad is distinguished from the herrings by 
having a deep notch in the middle of the upper jaw, 


1832 he was admitted to the bar, and, as his father | and by the lack of teeth on the tongue and roof of 


had belonged to the ‘‘ Albany 
Regency,” he was soon active as 
a Democratic politician. Besides 
the estate he inherited, he ob- 
tained a large fortune by his 
marriage to Miss Mary Bleecker. 
He was elected to the State As- 
sembly in 1841, and in the next 
year was mayor of Utica. Re- 
turning to the legislature, he 
was elected speaker in 1845 as 
candidate of the “ Hunker” fac- 
tion. In 1850 he was Democratic | 
candidate for governor, but was jf 
defeated by Washington Hunt, 
the Whig competitor. In 1852, 
however, he overcame Hunt for 
the same position, but having 
during his term vetoed a prohib- 
itory liquor law, he was in 1854 
defeated by the Whig candidate, 
M. H. Clark, whom the Probibi- 
tionists had indorsed. Seymour 


The American Shad. 


was influential in the councils of the Democratic|the mouth. The teeth are srrall and deciduous, 
party during the years preceding the civil war, al-| occurring in the jaws only; the air-bladder is sim- 


ways urging a policy of overtures and concessions to) ple, opening from the stomach, 


There are, in all, 


the South. When war was begun he was active in| over 20 species, of which the only ones of much 
sending New York troops to the conflict, and soon| commercial importance are Clupea (Alosa) sapidis- 
after he was elected governor, in 1862, was thanked | sima, the American shad, and C. Reevesii, the Chi- 


by Secretary Stanton for his services. 


But soon the nese shad, a highly esteemed food-fish of China. 


more vigorous war measures of the national adminis- | There are two common European species, C. vulgaris, 


tration encountered his opposition. 


In New York} which is found in all the principal rivers, but is lit- 


City, when troops were drafted in July, 1863, a riot | tle esteemed as food, and C. finta, with which the 


broke out, and the mob drove off the Federal offi- 
cers, overpowered the city authorities, killed some 
negroes, and destroyed much valuable property. 
Goy. Seymour endeavored to allay the passion of the 
mob, and made some effort to enforce order, but the 
riot was only quelled by the arrival of veteran troops 
from Washington. In 1864 Seymour was president 
of the Democratic National Convention at Chicago, 
which declared the war a failure, but he was defeat- 
ed for re-election as governor in November of that 
year. He ee also in the next Democratic con- 
vention in New York City in 1868, and was eventually 
nominated by it for the presidency; but though his 


American shad was formerly thought identical, but 
which has little commercial value. 

The American shad, on the contrary, is one of the 
choicest and most esteemed of food-fishes, and 
ranks highest, in the estimation of many, among 
American fish. It is about 20 inches in extreme 
length, and averages about 4 lbs. weight, ranging 
from 2 to 6 lbs. The maximum weight at present is 
about 8 Ibs., though shad were formerly caught of 
from 12 to 14 lbs. weight. Overfishing has caused 
a steady reduction in size and numbers. This species 
is of a bluish hue on the back, shading into a cop- 
pery color on the upper and a silvery hue on the 
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The quadrangular dorsal fin shuts into a groove, and 
the anal is partly received in a ve. The pecto- 
rals and ventral are small ; the caudal, deeply forked. 
The scales are large; the abdominal ridge, serrated. 

The shad is found all along the Atlantic coast of 
the United States, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 
St. John’s river, Florida, and is found everywhere 
within this range in sufficient quantities to make the 
fisheries valuable. It is not found native in the 
rivers that empty into the Gulf of Mexico, though 
recent efforts to artificially stock those rivers have 
met with some success. The same is the case on the 
Pacific coast, where artificially propagated shad have 
been introduced into some of the streams. 

In its migratory habits the shad resembles the 
salmon, though it probably does not venture so far 
from the coast, and is supposed to be generally dis- 
tributed along the coast regions of the ocean at all 
times. Its feeding grounds and food are probably 
much the same as those of the salmon. As soon as 
the river temperature is sufficiently high, the shad 
enter the streams on their spawning run, appearing 
in the rivers in the latitude of Charleston as early 
as January, and successively later up the coast un- 
til the middle of May, when they are found in the 
Bay of Fundy streams. The mature fish return to 
the ocean in August, the young in September, they 
being then 3 or 4 inches long. The shad is of rapid 
growth, and some suppose that it does not survive 
beyond its second year, though this is not known. 
The general theory that the shad always returns to 
the river of its birth is also speculative. It has sim- 
ply some probabilities in its favor. One thing, how- 
ever, seems certain, that the shad eats nothing dur- 
ing its riverrun. The stomach is invariably found 
empty. Yet the instinct for food is merely over- 
come by the stronger reproductive instinct, and the 
shad will occasionally rise to a fly, and afford excit- 
ing sport to anglers. The eggs of the shad nnmber 
from 20,000 to 40,000, and occasionally as high as 
100,000. In former times the spawning took place 
in the head waters of the rivers, but artificial ob- 
structions now prevent the shad from reaching their 
former grounds, and the eggs must be laid lower 
down the streams. The mature fish return to salt 
water after spawning, though some seem to remain 
in the rivers until late in the season, and have been 
taken in the autumn months. The new-born shad 
is said to swim vigorously as soon as it breaks the 
shell, and to make its way at once to the mid-stream 
where danger from its foes is reduced. This habit 
gives it a better chance for survival. The young 
feed on small crustacew and insect larve in fresh 
water, and, unlike the salmon, make their way with 
considerable haste to the sea. 

The shad is caught in drift and seine nets in the 
Delaware, Hudson, and other rivers, and in these lo- 
calities is eaten fresh, its flesh being of delicious 
flavor, though the numerous small bones are a detri- 
ment. The fishery is of considerable importance in 
the rivers of the British Provinces, where the bulk 
of the catch is salted. In most of the coast rivers 
of the United States it is also important, though 
the shad has been driven from some, and is greatly 
diminished in most others by injudicions damming 
and overfishing. Thus, from being a food-staple, 
it has become to some degree a luxury, and alarm is 
entertained lest this important fish may suffer the 
fate of the Atlantic salmon. Its spawning habits, 
the vigor of the young, and their quick descent to 
the sea have enabled the shad to outlive the condi- 
tions which have deprived us of the salmon. Efforts 
were made, therefore, to assist nature in the preser- 
vation of this valuable food-supply : First, by the con- 
struction of fish-ways over dams, by the aid of which 
the shad might ascend to their native spawning 


SHAD. 
lower sides, while the abdomen is pearly in hue. grounds, and the removal of the fish-wears, which 


destroy the young shad by the thousands. 
efforts were made to restrict fishing b:; 
in which the size of the net meshes is 
that young fishes may escape; Sunday fishing is 
prohibited, leaving the fish free to make their run 
on that day ; and a day is fixed on which the fishing 
season must end—this being June 10 on the Del- 


aware, 

But both the natural preservatives and these at- 
tempts to assist nature have proved of little avail 
against persistent overfishing, stimulated by com- 
mercial R 

In the lower reaches of our rivers, which are still 
atcessible to the shad, the restricted spawning 
grounds are industrionsly and assiduously swept 
with drift net and seine, and innumerable tyke nets 
and pounds effectually bar all approaches, so that 
natural reproduction is in a Pery measure imprac- 
ticable even for the shad that find their way into the 
rivers and to the vicinity of their spawning grounds. 
More serious than all, however, bas been the trans- 
fer of the shad fisheries to the estuaries of the riv- 
ers, and the substitution of the pound net for gill net 
and seine. In consequence of this change in the 
location of the fishing grounds the larger proportion 
of the shad captured are now taken in salt or brack- 
ish water, in which natural reproduction cannot be 
accomplished. Indeed, so small is the proportion of 
the seasonable run of shad which succeed in making 
their way into and up our rivers and reaching their 
spawning grounds, that natural reproduction has 
ceased to be a material factor in influencing the con- 
ditions affecting our shad fisheries. 

Resort has therefore been had, finally, to artificial 
shad-culture, planting the streams with multitudes of 
fry and young shad. This has been the work chiefly 
of the . $8. Fish Commission. In 1875 it began 
operations with a view to introducing shad in those 
river basins in which that species was not indige- 
nous. But the census of 1880 and other investiga- 
tions having proved that the shad fisheries of the 
Atlantic coast rivers were rapidly declining, the 
commissioners advanced to the further work of arti- 
ficial propagation and distribution of young shad in 
those very rivers. They undertook to rescue from 
waste the eggs taken from the shad captured by the 
fishermen, to impregnate, hatch, and return these to 
their native waters. ‘The conditions were shown to 
be highly unfavorable, but the commission attacked 
the problem resolutely, and the remarkable results 


in 1 and succeeding years are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 
Catch 
Y in salt and | Catch in Total 
ear. brackish | the rivers. catch, 
waters. 
FOU: wwdctenkacte 2,549,544 1,501,424 4,140,968 
TBBB. scsi nesuear 8.267.497 1,906,434 5,172,981 
1OBB sc ivtencvcts 8,098,768 2,485,000 5.584, 
to ee 8,813,744 2,901,661 6.715.405 
1B8Bias Mvescdeee 5,010, 1 2,650,373 7,660,474 


As the average weight of shad is four pounds, this 
table shows an addition to the food-supply, in 1888, 
of 3,519,506 pounds over that of 1880, and the money 
value of the increase is estimated at $704,101, The 
increased production of this fishery is to be attrib- 
uted to the piscicultural work of the United States 
Fish Commission. The increased value of this 
fishery is a measure of the economic value of this 
work to the people of the country. 

In addition to the white there is a second 
species on our coast, known as the Hickory shad 
(C. mediocris). ‘This has been given se local 
names, and is distinguished from the former by 
haying a row of spots on its side. It does not oc- 
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eur in any considerable numbers in the rivers north 
of New York, but is rather abundant in some of the 
southern streams. It is lean, and of little value as 
a food-fish, being ordinarily sold at about half the 
price of the white shad. (c. M.) 

SHAMOKIN, a borough of Pennsylvania, in 
Northumberland Co., is on a branch of the Philadel- 
phia and ryres Railroad, W. of Ashland, and on 
a branch of the Northern Central Railroad, 19 miles 
8S. E. of Sunbury. It has a national bank, 2 other 
banks, 12 churches, a high school, and other schools, 
1t is a mining town, being in the anthracite coal re- 
gion. It had in 1880 a population of 8184. 

SHARON, a borough of Mercer Co, Pa., is on 
the Shenango river, near the Ohio boun » 21 
miles N. W. of Newcastle and 70 miles N. N. W. of 
Pittsburg. It is on the New York, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, the Erie and Pittsburg, and the Shenango 
Valley Railroads. It has 2 national banks, 1 other 
bank, 14 a 5 a 1 aay a 2 ype 
newspapers. It is largely engaged in and iron 
working, and has 3 rolling mills, steel works, chain 
factory, boiler works, machine shops. There are 
also planing mills, flouring mills, and soap works. 
It has water-works and gas-works. Natural gas is 
largely used. Sharon was seitled in 1815, and in- 
corporated as a borough in 1843. Its property is 
valued at $3,500,000 ; its public debt is $41,500, and 
its yearly expenses are $37,000. Its population in 
1880 was 5684. 


SHARSWOOD, Gezorce (1810-1883), jurist, was 
born in Philadelphia, July 7, 1810. His grand- 
father, by whom he was brought up, owing to the 
early death of his father, had been a captain in the 
Revolutionary army, and was active in local politics, 
The grandson, after graduating at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1828, studied law with Joseph R. 
Ingersoll, to whom he dedicated his treatise on 
Professional Ethics (1854). In 1837 he served in the 
State legislature and again in 1841-42. The report 
made by him at this time as secretary of a commit- 
tee of stockholders to examine the affairs of the U. 
§S. Bank may be found in Benton’s Thirty Years’ 
View (L1., 370). His mastery of numerous branches 
of law was well displayed in his editions of various 
English text-books, including Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries, and in the American Law Magazine, 
which he conducted for three years. In 1845 he 
was nominated by Gov. Shunk associate judge of 
the district court of in jeg asm and soon became 
president of the court. When the judiciary was 
made elective, in 1850, Judge Sharswood was nom- 
inated unanimously in the conventions of five polit- 
ical parties. After serving in the district court for 
twenty-two years, he was in 1868 elected to the 
State supreme court. He then resigned the pro- 
fessorship of law in the University of Pennsylvania, 
which he had held for eighteen years. When he 
retired from the Supreme bench, at the close of his 
term in 1883, he was honored with a public testi- 
monial in which the highest tribute was paid to his 
judicial ability. Thronghout his career he had 
maintained the Democratic view of strict construc- 
tion of the Federal Constitution ; in particular, he 
had denied the constitutionality of making green- 
backs a legal tender. Besides his works alread 
mentioned, he published Lectures on Commercial 
Law (1856) and Law Lectures (1869). His edition of 
Blackstone's Commentaries is accepted as the standard 
in America, and his annotations on other works were 
be marge ha England. He died at Philadelphia, 


SHAW, Lemven (1781-1861), jurist, was born, Jan. 
9, 1781, at Barnstable, Mass. j_graduated at Har- 
vard, 1800 ; served for a year as usher in the Frank- 
lin (now Brimmer) school, Boston; was assistant 
editor on the Boston Gazette, and studied law under 


David Everett. In 1804 he was admitted to the bar, - 
and began practice in Boston, gradually rising to 
eminence. He was a member of the State legisla- 
ture from 1811 to 1815, and again in 1819, and of the 
convention for revising the laws of the State in 1820. 
In 1821-22 he was State senator, and also in 1828— 
30. In 1830, though never holding any previous 
judicial position, he was made chief-justice of the 
supreme court of Massachusetts, holding the office 
till his resignation in 1860. Here he acquired a rep- 
utation as a jurist second only to that of Theophilus 
Parsons. His reported decisions are to be found in 
the reports of Pickering, Metcalf, Cushing, and 
Gray, constituting in all 50 volumes. He was an 
overseer of Harvard College for 22 years, and re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL. D. from it in 1831, 
and from Brown University in 1850. Probably his 
most important writing, apart from his decisions, is 
the charter of the city of Boston, draughted by him 
in 1822. He died in Boston, March 30, 1861. 

SHAYS, Danyten (1747-1825), from whom the re- 
bellion in Massachusetts in 1786 takes its name, was 
born at Hopkinton in 1747. He was an ensign at 
the battle of Bunker Hill, and afterward a captain. 
At the close of the Revolutionary war the people of 
western Massachusetts found themselves burdened 
with debt and taxes, and laid the blame on the leg- 
islature. They deroanded the removal of the Gen- 
eral Court from Boston, the reduction of salaries of 
officials, the relief of debtors, and the issue of paper 
money. Parties of armed men interrupted the ses- 
sions of several county courts. Capt. Shays was 
chosen as a leader, and in December, 1786, prevented 
the courts from meeting at Worcester and Spring- 
field, and then made an unsuccessful attempt to 
capture the arsenal, Jan. 25, 1787. His men, poorly 
clad, had already suffered severely from the intense 
cold, and were thoroughly alarmed at the vigorous 
measures taken against them by the State govern- 
ment. Gen. Benjamin Lincoln surprised and dis- 
persed them at Petersham, and Shays fled to Ver- 
mont. He was afterward pardoned, and finally 
even pensioned for his services in the Revolution. 
He died at Sparta, N. Y., Sept. 29, 1825. 

SHEA, JOHN GILMARY, historian, was born in 
New York City, July 22, 1824. Educated at the 
grammar school of Columbia College, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, but las been chiefly engaged in 
literature. He spent six years in the Society of 
Jesus, and devoted much attention to the history of 
Jesuit missions in America. His publications in- 
elude Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi 
Valley (1853); Catholic Missions among the Indian 
Tribes (1854); Bibliography of American Catholic 
Bibles (1859) ; Early Voyages up and down the Mis- 
sissippi (1862). He edited several works relating to 
colonial New York and to the American Indians. 
From 1859 to 1865 he was editor of the Historical 
Magazine, and he has since been connected with va- 
rious journals and monthlies. To American Cath- 
olic literature he has been a liberal contributor of 
translations and editions of foreign works, as well as 
original publications. Besides correcting and edit- 
ing English Catholic Bibles, he issued a Bible Dic- 
tionary (1873); Child’s History of the United States’ ' 
3 yols., 1872-73) ; and various school text-books. 

e contributed to this work the article on Roman 
Carnouic CHURCH. 

SHEBOYGAN, a city of Wisconsin, seat of She- 
boygan county, is on Lake Michigan at the mouth 
of the Sheboygan river, 52 miles north of Milwaukee. 
It is on the Milwaukee, Lake Shore and Western, 
and fhe Chicago and Northwestern Railroads. It 
has a court-house, 2 hotels, German bank, 5 churches, 
2 daily and 4 weekly newspapers, two of which are 
German. There are 8 foundries, 3 planing mills, 
and factories manufacturing chairs, toys, furniture, 
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and shoes, There are also tanneries and breweries. ' 
Sheboygan has a good harbor, is lighted with gas, 

and has street cars, parks, and water-works. ‘There 

is an artesian well 1700 feet deep, whose waters are | 
medicinal. The population is chiefly of German 

origin, and in 1880 was 7314, but is now estimated | 
to be twice as great. 

SHEDD, Wuuu1aM Greenoven Tuarer, theologian, 
was born at Acton, Mass., June 21, 1820. “He grad- 
uated at the University of Vermont in 1839, and at) 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1843. After a 
brief pastorate in the Congregational church at 
Brandon, Vt., he was made professor of English lit- 
erature in the University of Vermont in 1845. 
‘hence he passed in 1852 to Auburn Theological 
Seminary as professor of sacred rhetoric, and in 1854 
became professor of ecclesiastical history in Andover 
Seminary. In 1862 he was called to be associate 
pastor with Rev. Dr. Gardiner Spring in the Brick 

resbyterian Church, New York City. In 1864 he 
was made professor of Biblical literature in Union 
Theological Seminary, and in 1874 became professor 
of systematic theology there. He edited Coleridge’s 
Works (1853) and Augustine’s Confessions (1860) ; 
translated some works from the German, published 
Discourses and Essays (1862), Lectures on the Philos- 
oply of History (1862), and a valuable History of 

hristian Doctrine (2 vols., 1864). Dr. Shedd edited 
the Gospel of Mark, in Dr. Schaff’s edition of Lange's 
Commentary, and has since published Homiletics and 
Pastoral Theology (1867) and Sermons to the Natural 
Man (1871); Commentary on the Epistle to the Rom- 
ans (1879) ; Sermons to the Spiritual Man (1884); Doc- 
trine of Endless Punishment (1885); Dogmatic Theol- 
ogy (2 vols., 1888). 

SHEEP. Ovss, the genus of the sheep, is bysome 
authors considered to representa group 
of three or four genera, embracing in 
all, according to a recent systematist, 
about 21 species. The more general 
opinion, however, makes but one genus and a much 
smaller number of species. In the wild state both 
sexes of the sheep are horned. The horn is large, 
angular in form, and spirally twisted, curving in such 
a manner that the tips point forward. It is trans- 
versely striated or ridged, and in some species is 
very large. The hair is of two kinds, a woolly inter- 
nal coat, and an exterior covering of closer and 
harsher hair. 

In its native state the sheep closely approaches the 
goat in energy and activity. It is of larger size and 
eqnal muscular power, and is, like it, a mountain 
dweller, leaping from rock to rock with the greatest 
swiftness and agility. Of the wild species the most 
important are the Musmon (0. musimon) of Euro- 
yean Turkey and the mountainous islands of the 

editerranean ; the Argali (0. ammon) of the moun- 
tains of Central Asia; the African bearded sheep 

0. tragelaphus) of Egypt and Barbary; and the 

tocky Mountain sheep of America (0, montana). 
The latter species, called Big Horn, is found from the 
hills of western Nebraska to the coast ranges of the 
Pacific, and from the Rio Grande far to the north. 
It is said to range to 68° north latitude, but is not 
found in the hills of the Hudson Bay region. In the 
mountains of its range it occurs in flocks of from 
three to thirty, and is remarkably agile and daring. 
From which of these species the domestic sheep 
(0. aries) originated is not known. It has been so 
long domesticated that, no close resemblance to any 
wild species remains. It differs from the wild sheep 
in its more massive trunk, slender legs, and less 
graceful aspect of body, and in the great pred6min- 
ance of its woolly over its hairy covering. The 
horns have varied or disappeared, the ears and tail 
lengthened, and other modifications taken place. 


See Vol. XXL 
p. 734 (p. 820 
Am. Rep.). 


In a state of captivity the sheep is markedly grega- 
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rious, timid, and defenceless, and has become thor- 
oughly adapted to life on level plains. In these re- 
spects it has changed much more than the goat. 

The domestic sheep has deviated into a great 
variety of breeds, several of them with extraordinary 
peculiarities. One of these is the fat-tailed sheep of 
southwestern Asia, in which the tail is so loaded with 
fat as to sometimes aes twenty pounds; another, 
the tailless fat-rum sheep of the deserts of Tar- 
tary ; and a third, the Fezzan sheep of Africa, distin- 
guished by its arched forehead, long ears, and mane 
on neck and shoulders. In the modern breeding of 
the sheep two distinct purposes have been kept in 
view, the production of wool of ip aa quality and 
quantity and that of choice and fine-flavored meat. 
No breeder has yet succeeded in uniting these 
qualities perfectly in a single breed, and wool and 
mutton producers are obliged to pursue opposite 
courses, The growth of fine mutton has long been 
closely attended to in England, and several of the 
breeds of that island, notably the Southdown, are 
celebrated throughout the world for their excellence 
in this particular. Of wool-producing sheep the 
best of all known breeds is the Merino, which in re- 
cent times has been brought to great perfection in 
Spain. It is probably the descendant of an ancient 
breed of western Asia, from which all the fine-wooled 
sheep have been derived. From Spain the Merino 
has been introduced into France, Saxony, and other 
countries of northern Europe, where it has been 
crossed with the native sheep. It has also been 
largely imported into the United States, and forms 
the basis of much the greater rst Ig our 
sheep. ‘The Merino differs from the English sheep 
in having wool on the forehead and cheeks. Itisa 
large breed, with heavy horns, and fine, long, soft 
wool, curling in close tendrils, and so oily naturally 
that the dust adheres to it and gives it a dingy ap- 

vearance, though it is perfectly white when washed. 

he average weight of the fleece is four to five 
pounds. Recent breeding, however, has much im- 
proved the qualities of the Merino, and the wool 
clip of American sheep sometimes reaches a much 
greater average than this. . 

The first sheep brought into the present limits 
of the United States were landed at Jamestown in 
1609. Sheep were introduced into New York and 
Massachusetts about 1625. These increased into 
considerable flocks, and America was well provided 
with sheep in 1801, the year in which the first Mer- 
inos were brought to this country. These were 
imported by Mr. Seth Adams to Dorchester, Mass. 
He afterward took his flock to Olio, where its de- 
scendants were lost in cross breeding. In 1802 
Col. David Humphreys brought from Spain to 
Derby, Conn., 90 choice Merinos. Of this flock 
one ewe was bought by David Atwood, of Ver- 
mont, and became the basis of the famous Atwood 
flock, the finest flock of pure-blooded Merinos in 
this country. Merino sheep were for a time highly 
popular, and were imported in e numbers, more 
than 15,000 being brought over in 1810 and 1811. 
After the war they fell greatly in price and most of 
the flocks were dispersed and lost, though they have 
undoubtedly greatly benefited the sheep of the 
United States by crossing with the older breeds. 
The careful breeding of Merinos has mainly been 

rosecuted in Vermont, where there are several cele- 
brated flocks, while the yield of wool has greatly 
increased. In Spain the Dest rams yield only from 
6 to 8 lbs. In America the yield has ine: until 
20 lbs. and, in extreme cases, much beyond this is 
obtained. The heaviest fleece yet cut from an 
American Merino was 44 lbs. 4 oz. Such sheep, 
however, generally lack vigor, and the forcing proc- 
ess by which such yields are produced is not profit- 
able, One unfavorable result of yery high breeding. 
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is to augment the constitutional lack of fertility of | its stock from the prairie region. 


the Merinos. 
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Throughout this 
whole western country, which has abundant pastu- 


We have spoken particularly of the introduc-|rage admirably adapted for sheep culture, the in- 


tion of the Merino to America, from the fact that 


American Merino Sheep. 


this breed now forms the basis of the American 
sheep industry. In the words of a recent authority : 
“England is a mutton, America a wool country; 
the sheep of the United States are 95 per cent. Me- 
rino.” Of English sheep there is only one breed, 
the Southdown, whose wool is comparatively fine. 
On the other hand, the mutton of the mature Ameri- 
can Merino is often excellent, and occasionally ap- 
proaches the Southdown in qnality. On the Atlan- 
tie slope of the United States the Merino sheep has 
no pre-eminence, except in limited localities, as in 
Vermont. There is a greater proportion of the old 
American stock, described by Youatt as a mongrel 
Sonthdown with Leicester and Cotswold. In most 
of the southern States there has been little careful 
breeding, the sheep being left to care for them- 
selves. In the West the breeds are better defined 
and more improved. Much attention has beeu given 
1» the breeding of the Merino in western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia. and Ohio, and more recently 
in Michigan and Wisconsin, in which States wool 
8 earoarian over mutton production. Less care 

been given to the Merino in the prairie region, 
and there has been much cross breeding. The Eng- 
lish long-wooled sheep appear to do better in this 
region, they being less affected by its characteristic 
disease of foot rot. In Texas and New Mexico, 
among the most important of our sheep-raising dis- 
tricts, the original sheep was the Mexican, a de- 
scendant from the Chourro of the Basque provinces of 
Spain. This is a long, lank, light sheep, with little 
and poor wool, but with the advantage of being very 
hardy and prolific. The Merino was introduced into 
‘Texas in 1852, and has greatly increased in that State, 
its constitutional defects being overcome by crossing 
with the Mexican stock. The sheep stock of Texas 
is now said to be 4 Mexican, § half-Mexican, and 
the remainder half to pure Merino. In New Mexico 
the great bulk of the sheep are Mexican. Califor- 


crease of sheep flocks within recent years has been 
very great. In Texas the wool 
clip increased from 7,000,000 
Ibs. in 1870 to 22,000,000 Ibs. 
in 1880, and the increase else- 
where has beer equally prom- 
ising. 

Of the English breeds in- 
troduced into this country the 

rincipal are the Southdown, 
icester, and Cotswold. Of 
these the Southdown is pre- 
ferred by many to the Merino, 
: being one-third 
larger, hardier, 
much more proli- 
fic, and yielding 
better mutton. Its 
wool is large in 
quantity and fair 
in quality. The 
Leicester breed 
has a heavier fleece 
and carcass than 
the Merino, but 
needs more food. 
Its wool is long staple, but, like English wools gen- 
erally, is deficient in felting properties and therefore 
unsuitable for cloths. As a combing wool it stands 
first, and is used to manufacture the finest worsteds. 
The Cotswold is also much esteemed, yielding excel- 
lent mutton and fair wool. As arule the fine-wooled 
sheep, like the Merino, are less profitable as mutton 
producers than the coarse-wooled, no satisfactory 
combination of excellence in mutton and fineness in 
wool having yet been produced. Sheep generally 
produce finer wool in cold than in warm countries, 
though in the latter the yield is greater, probably 
from the greater abundance of nutritious food. 

The principal breeds of sheep now raised in the 
United States are the (so-called) Natives, the Span- 
ish and the Saxon Merinos, the New Leicester or 
Bakewell, the Southdown, the Cotswold, the Cheviot, 
and the Lincoln. The common sheep of Holland 
were early imported by the Dutch settlers of New 
York, but do not now exist as a distinct variety. 
The broad-tailed sheep of Asia and Africa has been 
several times imported from Persia, Tunis, Asia 
Minor, ete. The United States, on the other hand, 
has done little in the way of producing distinctive 
breeds, perhaps from lack of efforts at selection. 
The miscalled Native is in no sense indigenous, but 
is the outcome of indiscriminate crossing of the ear- 
lier importations, mostly of English varieties. Two 
races of distinctive character have arisen, the Otter 
and the Smith’s Island breeds, but no trace of them 
| is now known to exist. ‘The Otter made its appear- 
ance in Massachusetts in 1791. A lamb was born 
with longer body and shorter legs than usual, and 
as this promised to check the tendency to leap over 
fences, it was carefully bred from; but the breed 
| has been allowed to die out. 
| Avery great variety of crosses have been made 
_between the Spanish, English, and Natives, this 

having been practised to such an extent that few 


nia, which is now one of the most important of our| United States flocks are now of pure blood. This 
sheep-raising States, began this industry in 1852. | has not been wholly the result of carelessness, but 
The sheep there are said to be 75 per cent. pure Me-| was done in many cases advisedly for the purpose of 
rino, but, having been grafted on the old Mexican or combining the advantages of separate breeds. And 
Mission stock, are very hardy and prolific, while ex-' even where efforts to preserve purity of blood have 
cellent wool-bearers. The remainder of the Pacific! been made, certain variations have arisen incident to 
States and Territories have derived their sheep from|a new country and new management. Thus the 
California, their stock being mostly Merinos. Colo-| American Merinos have diverged into varieties pre- 
rado, an important sheep-raising State, has obtained senting marked differences from each other and from 
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the original Spanish. These may be classed under 
three heads. ‘The first is a large, short-legged, 


strong, and exceedingly hardy sheep, with heavy 
fleece, ranging in quality from medium to fine, free 
from hair in well-bred flocks, the wool being longish 
on both back and belly, and exceedingly dense. 
The yield of fleece is heavy, averaging from 8 to 12 
lbs. The second is a smaller and less hardy variety, 
the wool usually finer, and covered on its extremi- 
ties with a black, pitchy gum. The fleece is about 
one-fourth lighter than that of the above. The third 
variety is still smaller and less hardy, with lighter 
but finer fleeces, which are free from gum. It 
closely resembles in form and wool the Saxon Me- 
rino, and may have some Saxon blood. The first 
variety is a larger and stronger sheep than the orig- 
inal importation from Spain, and in well-selected 
flocks yields much heavier fleeces and of much bet- 
ter quality than those obtained in Spain. The 
Merino, though native to a warm climate, becomes 
readily acclimated to cold regions, and flourishes as 
far north as Sweden without degeneration. It is 

tient and docile, and of great longevity, retaining 
its teeth and breeding 2 or 3 years longer than the 
common sheep, and at least 6 years longer than the 
improved English breeds, 

What are known as the Saxon Merinos originated 
from a flock of 200 Spanish sheep imported to Sax- 
ony in 1765. They were bred with great care, and 
improved over the original in quality of wool, 
though hardiness and other important qualities have 
been sacrificed by the German shepherds in their 
too exclusive attention to wool product. There are 
two distinct breeds of the Saxon, one with shorter 
legs and stouter body than the other. The first 
Saxons were imported to America in 1824, with the 
exception of a small flock of 6 or 7 brought earlier. 
Many were brought later. These have been mixed 
with natives and Spanish Merinos, to the advantage 
of their hardiness, The American Saxons yield a 
fleece of 2 to3 lbs. They are comparatively tender, 
need regular and good food, and good shelter. They 
resemble the Merinos in docility, longevity, and 
lateness of maturity, and yield a fleece not so fine as 
that of Saxony, but usually much finer than that of 
the American Merino. 

Of the English breeds the Leicester was intro- 
duced into the United States about 1825. Its mut- 
ton has deteriorated in quality from that of England, 
being too fat, and the fat and lean too little mingled, 
for the American taste. Its wool is not in much de- 
mand here, from the dearth of worsted manufacturers 
in America. It is comparatively short-lived and, 
being a lowland sheep, does not stand our winters so 
well as the Southdown, which is of upland origin, 
and is quite hardy and healthy. Like the Leicester, 
it is short-lived. Of the broad-tailed sheep there 
are some of pure blood within the United States, 
but they are as yet of no industrial importance. 

The celebrated Improved Kentucky breed was 
formed by a general crossing of the Native, Merino, 
and the English breeds, but is considered one of the 
most permanent of American breeds, propagating 
with the certainty of the average thoroughbred. 
Crosses between the distinct varieties of Merinos 
have been highly successful, and the American Me- 
rino of to-day is the result of a fusion of several 
Spanish flocks. The “ Victor-Beall Delaine,” the 
“ Blacktop,” and the “Improved Saxony,” all ex- 
cellent American breeds, are the result of crosses 
between Spanish and Saxon Merinos. Similar 
crosses of American with French Merinos have not 
resulted advantageously in the eastern States, but 
have proved successful in California. In Oregon 
and California the American and Australian sheep 
have been bred together, with very satisfactory re- 
sults, Itis‘said that the cross between a Merino 
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ram and a Southdown ewe, and vice versa, yields the 
best mutton known, with the exception of the little 
Welsh mountain sheep. It is claimed to be supe- 
rior to pure Southdown mutton. 

In the far West the question of food-supply for 
sheep is a veryimportant one. Those vast regions 
are widely adapted to hms pursuits, and seem 
destined to become the future home of the American 
Merino, but some system of shelter and artificial pro- 
vision of food is necessary to guard the flock against 
the occasional heavy snows. The prairie hay is 
generally excellent, and the grass known as 
has proved well suited to sheep pasture in Califor- 
nia. The Bermuda grass, so common and dreaded 
by the cotton planters of the South, has been found 
to succeed well in the alkaline soil of the West, and. 
is admirable for sheep. Festuca, a large genus of 
grasses, follows sheep and cattle everywhere; F. 
ovina, one of the best of sheep ae having fol- 
lowed the sheep around the world. There are sey- 
eral species of the bunch grass of the western plains 
which are also excellent, and by a system of gather- 
ing sufficient of these grasses to carry the flocks 
over the dangerous periods of the winter the sheep 
industry may be almost indefinitely extended in the 
West. Sheep are excellent scavengers, and thrive 
where most other animals would starve. They bite 
the grass much closer than the other domestic ani- 
mals, and are fond of plants which the latter will 
not eat. They soon clear fields of weeds, briers, 
and bushes, and by their droppings, which have ex- 
cellent fertilizing p: ies, they aid greatly in pre- 
paring the land for the plough. Where briers are 
too thick and high they need to be burned; yet this 
does not deter the sheep, which crop down all the 
young shoots which appear on such burned-over 
ground, with an apparent preference, as if the ashes 
gave a relish to their food. Their close cropping, 
—— is fatal to certain a of grass, py 
sheep pastures it is necessary to select grasses whic 
will ta this. (See Forace Crops.) 

Sheep are subject to many diseases which inter- 
fere seriously with their profitable raising. The 
most troublesome of these is the foot rot. This 
arises from the suppression of the peculiar glandu- 
lar secretion which exudes between the toes of the 
sheep. Moist ground promotes this suppression, 
which is followed by dangerous inflammation. They 
suffer also from insects, ved ares from a bot- 
fly, whose larva is introduced into their lips and nos- 
trils, and makes its way inward to vital regions. There 
are other parasites and diseases which add greatly 
to the cares and risks of the shepherd. 

The number of sheep in the United States in 
1880 was 42,192,074, of which 35,192,074 were on 
farms, and 7,000,000 estimated on ranches and 
ranges. In 1888 the number was 43,544,755. The 
wool clip of the former-named year was 240,681,751 
lbs., of which the + peer quantity came from 
Ohio, California, and Michigan. The price of sheep 
advanced steadily from 1879 to 1883, after which a 
decline set in, the price in 1888 being $2.05, and the 
total value of sheep, $89,276,026. Of this value 
Ohio and California return over $10,000,000 each ; 
Texas, nearly $7,000,000; New York and Michigan, 
over $5,000,000; Oregon, nearly $5,000,000 ; and the 
other States in rapidly diminishin ishing rae 

o. M. 

SHELBY, Isaac (1750-1826), soldier, and governor 
of Kentucky, was born near Hagerstown, Md., Dec. 
11, 1750. is father, Evan Shelby, was of Welsh 
descent and local prominence. In 1774 Isaac fought 
in his father’s command against the Indians at 
Point Pleasant, Va. In the Revolutionary war he 
served as captain, commissary, major, and finally 
colonel, in Virginia and the Carolinas. His most 
noted exploit was his gathering a force of hardy 
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riflemen from the Wata‘ settlements, and leading 
them across the mountains against the disciplined 
Tories under Major Patrick Ferguson, whom he 
completely defeated at King’s Mountain, Oct. 7, 
1780. This unexpected blow greatly revived the 
patriot cause in the Southern States. In the next 
year Shelby assisted Marion, and led 500 men to the 
aid of Gen. Greene. He was then elected to the 
North Carolina legislature, and received from that 
body a vote of thanks and a sword. In 1788 he re- 
moved to Kentucky, and took part in framing a con- 
stitution for that State, on its separation from Vir- 
ginia. He was chosen its first governor, 1792-96, 
and was again called to this post in 1812, when the 
second war with Great Britain was declared. He 
led a force of 4099 to Gen. Harrison’s army, and 
fought at tho battle of the Thames. His term as 

vernor expired in 1816, and he was invited by 

res. Monroe to become secretary of war, but de- 
clined on account of hisage. Yet in 1818 he was 
joined with Gen. Jackson in making a treaty with 
the Chickasaw Indians. He died at Traveller's 
Rest, Lincoln Co., Ky., July 18, 1825. 

SHELTON, Freperick Wort, clergyman and 
author, was born at Jamaica, L. L,in 1814. Tho 
son of a physician, he graduated ai Princeton in 
1334, and employed his pen in writing for the 
Knickerbocker Magazine. 
Trollopiad ; or, Travelling Gentlemen in America, was 


published "gare in 1837. After being or- 
dained in the Episcopal Church, in 1847, Shelton 
ministered to parishes at Huntington, L. I., Fish- 


kill, N. Y., Montpelier, Vt. He died at Car- 
thage Landing, N. Y., June 20, 1881. His books, 
The Rectn of St. Bardolph’s (1852), Up the River 
(1853), and Preps from a Belfry (1855), exhibit his 
experiences and reflections as a rural clergyman. 
His Sander and the Dragon (1850) and Crystalline 
(1854) are fairy tales with a moral. 

SHENANDOAH, a borough of Schuylkill Co., Pa., 
is on the Lehigh Valley, and the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroads, 13 miles N. of Pottsville. It has 
a national bank, 12 churches, several schools, 2 daily 
and 3 weekly newspapers, and a foundry. The busi- 
ness isalmost exclusively mining and shipping anthra- 
cite coal. (See Anraracrra under Coan.) The col- 
lieries in the vicinity produce to the value of $2,500,- 
099 yearly. Shenandoah was settled in 1852, and 
incorporated in 1866, The inhabitants are chiefly of 
foreign birth, The borongh has gas and water- 
works. Its property is assessed at $1,600,000; its 
org debt is $75,000, and its yearly expenses are 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY owes its historic inter- 
est to the American civil war, and is here described 
with reference to the campaigns which have rendered 
it memorable. It takes its name from the Shenan- 
doah river, which is formed by the jnnction of two 
forks—the North and Sonth—at Front Royal. These 
forks are separated for 40 miles by the isolated range 
of the Massanutten. The South Fork, or the Shen- 
andoah proper, rises by three branches a little south 
of the parallel of 38° N. lat. From Front Royal the 
river skirts the western base of the Blne Ridge, till 
it falls into the Potomac at Harper's Ferry, after a 
total course of 170 miles. The valley between the 
Blue Ridge, on the east, and the North mountain, on 
the west, has an average breadth of 20 miles, and 
stretches from the Potomac beyond the sources of 
the Shenandoah, and into North Carolina. Its di- 
rection is from N. E. to 8. W. The valley divides 
itself, by a line drawn through Lexington, into two 
parts —the southern, mountainous, rugged, and unfit 
for military movements ; and the northern, rich and 
fertile, affording an army a natural avenue of com- 
munication, while furnishing an inexhaustible gran- 
ary for its commissariat. Besides the She ¥ 
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the other streams of the region are the North river, 
an affluent of the James, on which Lexington stands ; 
the Kanawha, whose main branch, New river, flows 
N. W. across the valley from its S. E. angle, until it 
enters West Virginia; Cedar creek, falling into tho 
South Fork at Strasburg; and the Opequan, a small 
stream, rising in Frederick Co. and flowing N. into 
the Potomac near Williamsport. 

When Virginia seceded, in May, 1861, the civil war 
had already begun. From its proximity to the na- 
tional capital, this State was plainly indicated as the 
field of the struggle for the nation’s life. The cap- 
ital of the Southern Confederacy was promptly trans- 
ferred to Richmond, and the ground between the 
two capitals became, for four years, the scene of the 
most momentous American conflicts. The valleys of 
Virginia, as grand military avenues, were the favor- 
ite field of strategy for both parties, and their rail- 
roads were a main object of attack and defence. Tho 
main Union line was the Baltimore and Ohio, tray- 
ersing the north of the valley. The Confederate 
lines were the Virginia Central, whose chief valle 
station was Staunton, and the East Tennessee, whic 
connected Lynchburg and Knoxyille. Military op- 
erations were facilitated by the fine roads connecting 
the towns, while the gaps of the Blue Ridge gave ac- 
cess to East Virginia. Through one of these gaps— 
Manassas—there was a railroad, but it was broken 
up early in the war. ‘The valley was the scene of 
the rations of the Confederate generals, Jackson, 
Ewell, Stuart, and Early, on a large scale; and of 
the romantic enterprises of Ashby, Mosby, Imboden, 
and Gilmor. 

The initial campaign of the war in 1861 turned on 
the effective use made of the military advantages of 
the valley by the Confederate general, J. E. John- 
ston. Gen. Robert Patterson had crossed the Poto- 
mac to watch his movements and prevent his joining 
Beauregard, whose army was threatened by McDow- 
ell’s advance from Washington. But Johnston, with 
the main body of his ‘‘ Army of the Shenandoah,” 
he Se through Ashby’s Gap and took the railroad 
to This re-enforcement caused the defeat 
of the Union army on July 21. (See Bunn Rov.) 

At the beginning of the campaign of 1862 Gen. 
Johnston, still in command, sustained a check from 
Gen. James Shields; but for this he indemnified 
himself a few months later when he fell on Shields 
at Port Republic, defeated Fremont at Cross Keys, 
captured the garrison of Front Royal, drove Gen. 
N. P. Banks across the Potomac, and, by alarming 
Washington, prevented the intended junction of 
MeDowell’s army with McClellan’s, and thus, in the 
judgment of some military critics, averted the capt- 
ure of Richmond at that time. It was there in the 
Shenandoah Valley that Gen. ‘‘ Stonewall” Jackson 
began to practise in his unique and masterly way 
the game of war. From it he hastened to turn 
McClellan’s right in his Peninsular campaign. At 
the close of that campaign the command of the Con- 
federate army had devolved on Gen. Robert E. 
Lee. 

When the safety of Richmond was assured by the 
withdrawal of the Union army from its vicinity 
and the defeat of Gen. Pope at the second battle of 
Bull Run (q. v.), Gen. Lee determined in the autumn 
of 1862 on a counter movement—the invasion of the 
North, and transfer of the conflict to Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. The Shenandoah Valley was his line 
of communication, and at Harper’s Ferry he captured 
11,000 men, 73 guns, and 13,000 stands of arms. 
He was repulsed, however, at Antietam (see Sourn 
Moonta) and was obliged to seek rest again in the 
valley. 

Tn the next year, after defeating Hooker at Chan- 
cellorsville (g. v.), Lee used the valley again as his 
route for the invasion of Pennsylvania. In it Gen. 
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Ewell captured several thousand Union troops and | 
over 20 guns from Milroy. After the defeat of his | 
migid at Gettysburg Lee fell back again by the way | 
of the vailey and posted his forces along the Ope- 
= The importance of the Shenandoah Valley 
now been thoroughly tested and proved. Yet) 
the events of the succeeding campaigns gave it still 
Aeoel prominence. Not until this granary and | 
ighway could be wrested from the Confederate | 
control could the Union designs against Richmond 
be bronght to a successful close. 

In March, 1864, Gen. U. S. Grant was promoted 
to the command of the entire Union army. When 
he crossed the Rapidan, in the beginning of May, 
three movements were in progress in the Shenan- | 
doah Valley—those of Crook and Averell down the | 
Kanawha from West Virginia, and that of Sigel up 
the Shenandoah, the common objects being the 
breaking up of the Virginia Central and Tennessee 
railroads and the destruction of the works at Wythe- 
ville and Saltville, and then marching their united 
troops under Sigel to Lynchburg in support of 


Grant. The scheme miscarried in its main object. 
Sigel, in icular, was defeated by Breckenridge 
at New Market, and the command of the Depart- 


ment of West Virginia was transferred from him to 
Gen. Hunter. Crook and Averill returned to West 
Virginia. 

The second attempt to effect these ends was 
made in the end of May under Gen. David Hunter. 
Moving up the valley he, on June 5th, encountered 
the enemy under Jones at Piedmont, and drove it 
back to Staunton with loss of guns and 1500 pris- 
oners. Jones was killed. On Crook’s approach 
from the west the remainder of Jones’ force, aban- 
doning Staunton, fled, pursued by Hunter to 
Waynesboro’. At Staun‘on, the factories and stores 
were destroyed, the railroad broken, and a june- 
tion effected with Crook and Averell. On June 
10th Hunter’s consolidated force, 18,000 strong, set 
out to follow the enemy farther up the valley. On 
reaching the New river, opposite Lexington, he 
found the bluff on the farther bank oceupied by the 
enemy under McCausland. The resistance was ea- 
sey 8 overcome, and Lexington occupied. Here con- 
siderable damage was inflicted, and a statue of Wash- 
in 


n carried off. 

ter now directed his march on Lynchburg, 
and on the 17th touched the enemy’s first line within 
six miles of the town. Here he encountered Breck- 
enridge, while on-the same day Early, whom Sheridan 
should have detained, arrived at Lynchburg from 
Charlottesville. Severe fighting occurred onthe 18th, 
but Hunter found the enemy so strong that, 9 P. m., 
he commenced a retreat which was to continue day af- 
ter day, with Early in close pursuit, till, on the 27th, 
his exhausted and half-famished soldiery found sup- 
= and rest, within a day’s march of Ganley Bridge, 

. Va. Next day Hunter retired to Loup Creek, 
near Ganley Bridge, and the retreat was at an end. 

Hunter's retreat to West Virginia left the valley 
open to the enemy. Early seized the opportunity to 
make his famous raid into Maryland and advance on 
Washington. On July 11th he stood within view of the 
capital, but, re-enforeements arriving from all quar- 
ters, he had no alternative but to withdraw, followed 
on his retreat by Wright. On the 14th he re-en- 
tered the valley through Snicker’s and Ashby's Gaps. 
At Snicker’s Ferry he crossed the Shenandoah, and, 
repulsing Crook in his endeavor to cross in pursuit, 
he moved leisurely on to Winchester and finally to 
Strasburg. But in the meantime Hunter's forces 
from the west were coming on the scene. On the 
19th Averell moved from , Posthee aa and on the 
20th, encountering Ramseur three miles north of 
Winchester, put him to flight with loss of guns and 
prisoners. At Kernstown, on the 22d, Averell was, 
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joined by Crook, who took the command. Next day 
they were attacked and defeated by Early, Crook re- 
treating into Maryland. 

Early was now again master of the valley, and be- 
gan afresh to destroy the B, & O. Railroad at Mar- 
tinsburg. Grant, perceiving that the valley, domi- 
nated by Early, would bea permanent menace to the 
North, determined to accumulate an overwhelmin 
force against him. With this view a “* Middle Mili- 
tary Division” was created, and Gen. Phil. H. Sher- 
idan, on August 7th, named to the command of it. His 
army—afterward to be known as “ The Army of the 
Shenandoah "—consisted of the 6th and 19th Army 
Corps, Crook’s infantry, Torbert’s division of cavalry, 
and four brigades of Hunter's ca —amounting 
in all to 45,000 men, with 22 batteries of 6 guns 
each. Some of these, however, had yet to rt. 

Sheridan at once selected a strong position (to 
which he repeatedly returned) stretching from Clif- 
ton to Berryville, near the line of the Harper’s Ferry 
and Winchester Railroad. Opequan Creek ran along 
its front on the east. Early stood in the vicinity of 
Bunker Hill, to the northwest of the Union lines. 
Observing, on the 10th, that Sheridan was in move- 
ment to interpose between him and Winchester, he 
moved rapidly southward, and covered that town. 
Next day, in order to be nearer the re enforcements 
that he knew to be approaching him from Lee, he 
moved farther south, through Strasburg, and on the 
12th took up a strong position on Fisher's Hill, two 
miles to the south of Strasburg. Sheridan followed 
him as far as Cedar Creek, and considerable fighting 
took place. At Fisher’s Hill Early was joined by 
Gen. Anderson, bringing with him Kershaw’s infan- 
try, Fitz Lee’s cavalry, and Cutshaw’s artillery, and 
also by McCausland’s infantry, whereby his force 
was brought close up to 40,000 men, with 14 batter- 
ies of 6 guns each, Sheridan, now considering the 
enemy too strong to be assaulted in such a position, 
retired on the 17th by way of Wiuchester to the po- 
sition whence he had moved a week previously. 
Here he was re-enforced through Snicker’s Gap, and 
Averell had reported at Martinsburg and Duffie at 
Charlestown. To impede pursuit Sheridan destroyed 
all the crops and provisions south of Winchester, and 
drove off all the cattle. On the 19th Early moved 
his forces to Bunker Hill, and on the 21st he and 
Anderson determined to assault Sheridan, whose 
main force now lay near Charlestown. The Opequan 
was easily crossed, and a sharp conflict ensued, 
which resulted in Sheridan moving back toa - 
tion before Halltown, the strongest in the valley. 
After delaying three days before the Halltown lines, 
Early, leaving Anderson and Cutshaw to watch these 
in front, moved north to Shepherdstown, repeated 
conflicts with Torbert’s cavalry taking place on the 
way. Discovering here that it was as impossible to 
effect anything against Sheridan on his k as on 
his front, he withdrew across the Opequan to his 
old position af Bunker Hill and Winchester, while, 
on Sept. 3d, Sheridan returned to his familiar Clif- 
ton-Berryville lines. Meanwhile Lee had recalled 
Anderson to himself, and on the same day that Sher- 
idan made his movement he started for Berryville, 
on his way to Richmond. 
The consequence was he came into collision with the 
Eighth Corps, just going into camp. After a stout 
fight Anderson returned to Winchester, to take, later, 
a more southerly route. For ten days after this there 
was constant manceuvring and skirmishing along 
the Opequan, Gen. McIntosh on the 13th capturin 
the Eighth South Carolina Infantry. Nothing deci- 
sive, however, was effected, and on the 14th Ander- 
son, with Kershaw and Cutshaw, left to join Lee. 

Sheridan saw that the moment he waited for 
had come, and proceeded at once to seize it. Ear! 
was not only weakened by Anderson's and Kersha’ 
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withdrawal, but he further depleted his ranks by. 
sending a large section of his army to Martinsburg. | 
Thus on the eve of a day destined to witness a great | 
and decisive battle, the Confederate forces, instead 
of being concentrated, were strung along the pike. 
The centre of the position was Bunker Hill, while 
Winchester was strongly held by Ramseur, and there 
the fighting was most severe. By a rapid advance 
along the Winchester pike Sheridan saw that he 
could gain the rear of the Bunker Hill position. 
The 6th and 19th Corps began to move at 3 o'clock, 
morning, followed in three hours by Crook, who 
joined the main column at the crossing of the Ope- 
quan. The enemy resisted the Union advance ob- 
stinately, and near mid-day its left was so seriously 
shaken that the whole attack felt the effect. But by 
the advance of Russell’s division the line was re- 
established, and the struggle renewed. At length 
the Confederates began to give way, and as day 
ended Early’s forces broke through Winchester in 
full retreat. The conflict was a bloody one. The 
Union loss was from 4900 to 5000; Early’s was from 
8900 to 4000, and of his casnalties 2000 were prison- 
ers. By promptly recognizing his defeat, Early was 
enabled to save his trains and stores, but he left be- 
hind bim as Mopties five pieces of artillery and nine 
battle-flags. The fight had been a long and hard 
one, and there was no attempt at infantry pursuit. 
‘The cavalry followed up the pike only to Kernstown, 
where Ramseur covered the retreat, which, under 
the shelter of darkness, was continned toward 
Strasburg. Sach was the Battle of Opequan, of 
which the moral effect in the North was all the 

reater that, hitherto, it had heard of nothing save 
isco mfiture within the valley, so that it had come 
to be known as ‘ The Valley of Humiliation.” 

Next day Early continued his retreat to his old | 
eye at Fisher’s Hill. Here the valley, through | 
he interposition of the Massanutten, narrows from | 
20 miles to four, so that the hill offers a strong de- | 
fensive position—the first that a force advancing 
from Winchester meets with. At daylight on the | 
20th Sheridan set forth up the pike in pursuit, and | 
during the afternoon the main body of his army | 
crossed Cedar Creek and went into position on the 
heights fronting Strasburg. By evening the north- 
ern part of that city was occupied by Union pickets, 
and the southern by Confederate. The 21st was 
spent by Sheridan in positioning his infantry, his 

rpose being to repeat the tactics of the Opequan 
by again turning the enemy’s left. On the 22d the | 
assault was delivered just before sunset. Crook, who | 
had been all day moving toward and along Little | 
North Mountain, under cover of the woods, till he 
had gained the Confederates’ flank and rear, rushed 
across the intervening space, and before they could 
recover their surprise was over their intrenchments. | 
The other divisions joined in with Crook and took | 
up the charge. Sheridan and his staff were every- 
where, shouting: “Goon; don’t stop; goon.” The 
whole Confederate line broke from the trenches, 
and Fisher’s Hill was carried, with the additional Con- 
federate loss of 6 guns and 1235 men, of whom 1000 
were prisoners. Early fled in disorder, and Sheridan 
pushed after him the same eyening as far as Wood- 
stock. Early made a halt at Port Jackson, but, be- 
ing attacked by Averell’s cavalry on the 23d, he re- 
treated across the North Fork to Reede’s Hill near 
New Market, and thence to Brown’s Gap, where he 
was rejoined by the cavalry of Lomax and Fitz Lee, as 
well as by Kershaw. Rosser joined a few days later. 
Here his retreat came to a close. 

Sheridan, with his main force, followed as far as 
Harrisonburg. His cavalry he sent on under Torbert 
as far as Staunton and Waynesboro’, with instruc-_ 
tions to burn barns, forage, mills, and whatever | 
might be serviceable to the Confederacy. This in- | 
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struction was thoroughly carried out and the whole 
region, which, as far up as Staunton, had abounded 
in food and forage and enabled Early’s army to sub- 
sist, became desolate. 

But this very want of supplies in the upper val- 
ley, as well as Early’s increased strength, determined 
Sheridan to retire down the valley, laying waste the 
region through which he passed so as to make it un- 
tenable by, and unprofitable to, the enemy. He 
writes froin Woodstock, on Oct. 7th: ‘*I have de- 
stroyed over 2000 barns and 70 wills filled with 
wheat and flour.” He continued his devastating 
course down the valley, closely followed by the Con- 
federate cavalry under Rosser, with the infantry 
farther in the rear. Skirmishing between Rosser 
and Torbert, covering the Union rear, was almost con- 
tinuous. On Oct. 9th, as the head of the Union 
column of infantry was entering Strasburg, move- 
ments in the rear led Torbert todespatch Custer and 
Merritt to attack Rosser. The Confederate horse- 
men yielded to the onset, and a stampede ensued to 
7 miles south of Fisher’s Hill, their loss amounting 
to 330 men with eleven pieces of artillery. Torbert 
characterized this engagement—the battle of Tom’s 
Run, as it was called—as, ‘‘ among the long list of 
the cavalry’s victories, the most brilliant one of 
them all.” Sheridan then continued to fall back as 
far as Cedar Creek, fixing his camp on the left bank 
of the stream just above its junction with the North 
Fork. While in position here, on Oct. 19th, his 
force was suddenly attacked before daybreak, the 
enemy’s advance being further concealed by a dense 
fog. Bewildered hy the unexpectedness and vigor 
of the onset, the left flank of the Eighth Corps was 
turned and the wholegrmy driven back for miles, 
with the loss of 24 pieces of artillery and not less 
than 1300 prisoners. And now occurred the most 
dramatic incident in the annals of the valley. eri- 
dan had been absent on business in Washington, and 
the morning of the 19th found him in Winchester 
on his return. An officer reported sounds of artil- 
lery. Mounting his horse, he rode through Win- 
chester, and then the noise of guns put a battle be- 
i question, while within a half-mile of the town 

1e met men and trains streaming from the field. 
Realizing the true condition of affairs, he dashed up 
the pike with an escort of 20 men, and on reaching 
the army, 11} miles from Winchester, he was hailed 
“with a tempest of joy.” “I hastened f:om Win- 
chester,” he writes to Grant at 10 p..m., ‘‘and found 
the armies between Middletown and Newtown, hay- 
ing been driven back four miles. I here took tho 
affair in hand, and quickly united the corps—formed 
acompact line of battle just in time to repulse an 
attack of theenemy.” At 4 o'clock Sheridan ordered 
an advance, and the whole Union line responded. 
His onset was irresistible. Division after division of 
the Confederates gave way, and the repulse became 
a rout than which none so complete had been seen 
since the day of Bull Run. The 24 guns lost in tho 
morning were retaken, and 24 Confederate pieces 
eaptured. Ambulances, caissons, and a number of 
battle-flags were among the spoil, the only trophies 
retained by Early being 1429 prisoners whom he had 
despatched toward Richmond. But this victory, 
plucked, as it were, out of defeat, was purchased at a 
great price. The Union loss in killed, wounded, and 
missing summed up to no less than 5764, Early’s 
loss was less—about 3100—of whom over 1000 were 
prisoners. The pursnit was kept up by the Union 
cavalry to Mount Jackson, about half-way between 
Edenburg and New Market. 

Cedar Creek constituted the crown of Sheridan’s 
campaign, for, with the exception of a few compar- 
atively unimportant affairs, this closed operations 
for the year. Gen. Early’s force took up a position 
farther up the valley, while Gen. Sheridan's army 
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was in detachments widely scattered. Congress a 
few months after the battle passed a resolution tend- 
ering its thanks to Sheridan and his troops for the 
gallantry, skill, and courage displayed in the brilliant 
sories of victories achieved in the valley. ‘The Presi- 
dent also thanked him by letter, in the name of the 
nation, and a few weeks later appointed him a major- 
general in the army. 

Throughout his campaign Sheridan had been 
much annoyed by the operations of the guerilla 
leader Mosby, whose headquarters were to the east 
of the Blue Ridge in Loudon county. Toward the 
end of November, by way of retaliation, he sent a 
dlivision of cavalry into the county to ‘‘ consume and 
destroy all forage and subsistence, burn all barns 
and mills and their contents, and drive off all stock.” 
‘The commission was executed with ruthless severity. 

With the coming of spring, movements in the 
valley were renewed. On Feb. 27, 1865, Sheridan 
moved up the river from Winchester at the head of 
10,000 sabres, his orders being to destroy the Cen- 
tral Railroad and the James River Canal, capture 
Lynchburg, and then join Sherman or return to 
Winchester. Early was found posted on a ridge 
west of Waynesboro’, with two brigades of infantry, a 
battalion of 6 guns, and Rosser’s cavalry. The posi- 
tion was carried in an instant. All Early'’s wagons, 
stores, seventeen flags, and eleven guns (including 
five found in the town), with 1600 prisoners, fell into 
the victor’s hands. rly and the other Confeder- 
ate generals fled toward Richmond; Sheridan re- 
turned to Winchester. 

The victory at Waynesboro’ left him complete 
master of the valley. His lientenants now set about 
the destruction of the Central Railroad and the ca- 
nal. This accomplished, the’ Valley war was at an 
end. Early was with Lee, and on March 27th Sher- 
idan joined Grant before Petersburg. 

SHEPARD, Caartes Upnam (1804-1886), physi- 
cist, was born at Little Compton, R. L, June 29, 
1304; graduated at Amherst College in 1824; studied 
botany and mineralogy at Harvard under Nuttall, 
and subsequently taught these branches at Boston. 
For two years he was Prof. Silliman’s assistant in the 
laboratory of Yale College, and was for one year in 
charge of the Brewster Institute at New Haven for 
diffasing a knowledge of science through popular 
lestures. In the winter of 1832-33 he was employed 
on a government commission to investigate the cult- 
ure of the sugar-cane and the manufacture of sugar 
in the Southern States, the results being embodied 
ia Prof. Silliman’s Report to the Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1835. From 1830 to 1847 he was lect- 
urer on natural history at Yale, and was associated 
with Dr. J. G. Percival, in 1835, in the State geo- 
l»gical survey of Connecticut. From 1845 to 1852 
hs was professor of chemistry and natural history at 
Amherst, and on the chair being divided in the lat- 
ter year, was continued as lecturer on natural his- 
tury till 1877, when he wus made professor emeritus. 
From 18364 till the outbreak of war, in 1861 he filled 
th» chemical chair in the college of Charleston, 8. C., 
and in 1865 resumed its duties for a few years. ‘To 
him is due the discovery of the rich deposits of 
phosphate of lime near Charleston, which have 
proved of great value as fertilizers. Prof. Shepard 
formed at Amherst the finest collection of meteorites 
and minerals in the country, which was purchased 
in 1877 by the college, but partially destroyed by 
fire in 1880. He was the anthor of a Treatise on 
Mineralogy (1832; 3a ed., 1855) and a Report on the 
Geology of Connecticut (1855), as well as of numerous 
papers, appearing chiefly in the “ American Journal 
of Science.” The degree of LL. D. was conferred 
on him by Amherst in 1857, and he was member of 
many scientific societies, home and foreign. He 
died at Charleston, 8. C., May 1, 1888. 
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New Havea, Ook. 4 180A; Wn peapeet tar alee 
ew Haven, Oct. ; was pre or 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, Ree: 3 graduated at 
Yale, 1863, and at Gittingen, in medicine, 1867. On 
his return to the United States he was appointed to 
the chair of chemistry in Charleston, 8. C., which 
he — till ein i — time he has — en- 
as an ytical chemist, largely in develop- 
ing the chemical resources of South Carolina as re- 
lating to agriculture, first disclosed by his father, 
In 1887 he presented to Amherst a second calinet 
of minerals left by his father, while his own cabinet 
of meteorites is deposited in the National Museum 


at ag 
SHEPLEY, Gronce Foster eee judge 
and general, was born at Saco, Maine, Jan. 1, 1819. 


His father, Eruer Suepiey (1789-1877), had been 
prominent in the political affairs of Maine from its 
separation from Massachusetts, gt | in the U. 8. 
senate, 1833-36, and afterward in the State supreme 
court, of which he was chief justice from to 
1855. The son graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1837, studied law at Harvard, and began practice at 
Bangor. He removed to Portland in 1844, and was 
U.S. district attorney from 1853 to 1861. He had 
been delegate to the National Democratic Con- 
vention in 1860, but on the outbreak of the civil 
war he was commissioned colonel of the Twelfth 
Maine Volunteers, and took part in the expedi- 
tion against New Orleans. In the capture of that 
city he led a brigade, and was afterward military 
commandant. His administration was character- 
ized by judicious firmness, which preserved order 
amid turbulent elements. In June, 1862, his rule 
was extended over Louisiana; when a loyal civil 
government was established there, in 1864, and 
Gen. Butler’s army went to Virginia, Gen. Shep- 
ley was transfer to the command of the mili- 
a5 Benae of Eastern Virginia. On the capture 
of Richmond, he was appointed its military gover- 
nor. He resigned from the army in July, 1865, and 
in 1869 was appointed U. 8. circuit judge for Maine, 
phe oot — he held till his death at Portland, July 

i 

SHERIDAN, Pure Henry (1831-1888), by mili- 
tary ability eminently deserved the high rank to 
which he attained—General in the United States 
Army, a rank previously held only by U.S. Grant 
and W. T. Sherman. In the last year of Sheridin’'s 
life a curious controversy arose as to the place of his 
birth. His mother settled the matter by stating 
that “Phil was born, March 6, 1831, in the little 
frame house still standing in South Street, Somer- 
set, Perry Co., Ohio.” 

Philip was the second son of John and Mary Sher- 
idan, who emigrated from County Cavan, Ireland, in 
1828, and who, after residing a short time in Albany, 
drifted to the village of Somerset in 1829. Here the 
father found employment in road-making, bettering 
himself till he eventually was able to take contracts. 
Sheridan had two brothers, of whom the younger, 
Col. Michael V. Sheridan, was, in his later years, 
on his staff. Philip spent his boyhood working 
on the homestead and attending the village school, 
on leaving which he got situations in the village 
stores successively, each change bringing increased 

y. The rollicking Irish boy is yet spoken of in 

merset as ever ready for a frolic ora fight, and yet 
without an enemy in the place. From his early 
years he was a lover of soldiers and used to organize 
the village boys into a company, over whom he was a 
strict disciplinarian but a good drill-master, He 
was fond of reading biography and history, especially 
histories of wars. The victories of Taylor and Scott 
in 1846-47 probably stimulated his military instincts, 
and a fortunate application to the congressman of 
the district gained him in Lis 17th year a cadetship 
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in West Point Military Academy, which institution 
he entered in 1848. Here, for the first six months, 
he had Henry W. Slocum (afterward major-general) 
asa room-mate, who helped him materially with his 
iuitiatory studies, especially in mathematics. Young 
Sheridan should have graduated in 1852, but an un- 
fortunate quarrel with a fellow-cadet, who was an 
officer in the corps, as well as his general propensity 
for breaking rules, led to his suspension for a year. 
_ In 1853 he graduated No. 84 ina class of 52 mem- 
bers. Commissioned as brevet 2d lieutenant, he 
reported for duty at Newport barracks, Sept. 30, and 
was next year assigned to the First Infantry in Texas. 
In November, 1854, he received his commission as 
2d lieutenant in the Fourth Infantry. With this 
regiment he served for six years in Washington Ter- 
ritory and Oregon, at the time when the encroach- 
ments of the gold-seekers had provoked the animosity 
of the Indians. Against these Sheridan was almost 
constantly engaged, for a time on detached duty in 
scouting, and this chiefly in command of a detach- 
ment of the First Dragoons. In April, 1856, the 
Indians attacked the blockhouse at the Cascades on 
the Columbia, W. T., when he at once embarked his 
dragoonsand, after some fighting in conjunction with 
afew companies of the Ninth Infantry, drove the 
savages off. For gallantry in this affair he was com- 
plimented in orders and promoted to the command 
of the Indian Reservation. Recalled to the East in 
September, 1861, by the progress of the civil war, 
he ex the modest wish that he ‘‘ might get a 
ney out of the thing.” His aspiration was 
gratified, June 18, when he received his commission 
as captain in the Thirteenth Infantry, of which regi- 
ment W. T. Sherman was colonel, and the promotion 
took him to St. Louis. There his first duty was pre- 
siding over a court for auditing claims. Next he was 
appointed quartermaster and commissary on the 
staff of Gen. S. R. Curtis, in command of the Army 
of the Southwest, then concentrating in Missouri. 
In this office he had not the fortune to satisfy his 
commanding officer and was, in consequence, sent to 
report to Gan: Halleck, who, after the battle of 
Shiloh, had taken the command in the advance on 
Corinth. On May 25, 1862, he was, on the recom- 
mendation of Halleck—who had served in California 
and knew that Sheridan had had command of dra- 


—— to the coloneley of the Second 
ffichigan valry, then lying near Corinth. 

His active career now began. He led his regi- 
ment to Booneville, Miss., where, after taking part 
in several skirmishes, he was put in command of a 
brigade composed of his own regiment and the 
Second Iowa, In command of this he fought the 
Drilliant battle of Booneville, July 1, 1862, for which 
he was commissioned brigadier-general of volun- 
teers. In the following autumn Sheridan was trans- 
ferred to the command of the Eleventh Division of 
the Army of the Ohio (afterward known as the Army 
of “es Apa are — Buell, and on Oct. 8 
took part in the battle of eo Hee e against Bragg, 
where he distinguished himself for resolution, dis- 
ereet judgment, and ability in handling troops. 
The army now marched to the relief of Nashville, 


where its command was transferred to Rosecrans, |_ 


under whom Sheridan first gave full evidence of his 
ability as a commander. On Dec. 26 he marched 
with Rosecrans from before Nashville to the desper- 
ate contested two days’ fight of Stone River (¢. v.). 
Here for three hours his division of McCook’s corps 
held the key of the ition, losing all its three 
brigade commanders killed, and seventy other offi- 
cers and nearly half its men killed and wounded. 
His stubborn resistance on this day, coupled with 
that of Thomas with his gallant corps in the cen- 
tre, enabled Rosecrans to form his new line of battle 
for next day. The fighting on the succeeding days 
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was less vigorous, and on the 3d Bragg withdrew, 
leaving Murfreesboro’ to Rosecrans. For his gal- 
lantry here Sheridan was created a major-general of 
volunteers. Next came the Tullahoma campaign, in 
which Sheridan’s division led the advance, with com- 
bats at Fairfield, Cowan Station, and University. 
This campaign was followed, a few months later, by 
Rosecrans’ advance on Chattanooga and the disas- 
trous battle of Chickamauga, Sept. 19 and 20. Here 
Sheridan’s division suffered from a misunderstanding 
of orders, and became separated from the rest of the 
army, and, after desperate fighting, was driven from 
the field. Sheridan’s chagrin at his repulse was 
brief. Thomas got command of the Army of the 
Cumberland, whose retreat to Chattanooga he had 
covered, and when Grant arrived with re-enforce- 
ments and undertook to dislodge Bragg, Sheridan’s 
division formed the centre of the column which 
fought in the conflicts of Lookout Mountain and 
Missionary Ridge on Nov. 23, 24, and 25, and on the 
last day carried Missionary Ridge, pierced the Con- 
federate lines, and finally won the fight. His men 
were the first to cross the crest and press the ene- 
my’s rear-guard till long after dark, capturing 
wagons and artillery. Sheridan continued in West 
Tennessee through the winter of 1863. 

When Grant was called to the command of the 
Army of the Potomac, in March, 1864, he declared 
to Pres. Lincoln the urgent need for an ener- 
getic leader of cavalry. ‘I said,” Grant reports, 
“T wanted the very best man in the army for that 
command. Halleck, who was present, spoke up, 
saying, ‘How would Sheridan do?’ I replied, ‘ The 
very man I want.’” Accordingly, on April 4, Sheri- 
dan took command of the cavalry corps of the Army 
of the Potomac, and his organizing power quickly 
brought the corps into the best fighting trim. In 
the battles of the Wilderness it covered the front 
and flanks of the infantry, and on May 8 Grant di- 
rected its commander to cut himself Joose from the 
army, attack the enemy’s cavalry, cut his communi- 
cations and line of supplies, and sweep round Lee’s 
force to Butler’s position on the James at Haxall’s 
Landing. The course he took was directly on Rich- 
mond, and involved, on the 10th, the destruction of 
the Confederate stores at Beaver Dam and recapture 
of 375 prisoners on their way to Libby prison; on 
the 11th, the hottest cavalry fight in the war, name- 
ly, that with Gen. J. E. B. Stuart at Yellow Tav- 
ern, in which the gallant Confederate leader fell; 
a dash on the defences of Richmond, with the fore- 
ing of the Chickahominy, and a fight at Meadow 
Bridge on the 12th. On the 14th he recrossed the 
Chickahominy and went into camp on the James, 
where he rested three days. ‘Sheridan,” says 
Grant, “in this memorable raid passed entirely 
around Lee’s army, encountered his cavalry in four 
engagements and defeated them in all, recaptured 
400 Union prisoners, and killed and captured many 
of the enemy, destroyed and used many supplies 
and munitions of war, destroyed miles of railroad 
and telegraph, and freed us from annoyances by 
the cavalry of the enemy for more than two 
weeks,” 

Resuming the advance with Grant, Sheridan fought 
at Hawes’ Store, May 28; Matadequin Creek, May 
80; and at Cold Harbor, May 31 and June 1. 
On the 6th of June he was despatched to cut the 
Virginia Central Railroad near Charlottesville, and 
to escort the Shenandoah forces of Gen, Hunter to 
those of Grant. In marching to execute this, his 
advance was disputed on the 11th at Trevillian Sta- 
tion by Gen. Wade Hampton, whom, after severe 
conflict, he succeeded in repulsing. The march, 
however, had not been executed with Sheridan’s 
usual vigor, and on the 12th, though within 30 miles 
of Charlottesville, he withdrew after breaking the 
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railroad at Trevillian, leaving the main object of the ' 
expedition unaccomplished. 

n. Sheridan was now transferred to another 
scene of action, in which he was to win new fame as 
the leader of an independent command. Early had | 
assumed a threatening attitude in the Shenandoah | 
Valley, and on Aug. 7 Sheridan was put incommand | 
of the Middle Military Division, consisting of some | 
30,000 men, including 8000 cavalry. His career here | 


has been described in the article Saznanpoan VALLEY Qu 
lend the vain dream of the European adventurers. 
| Sheridan returned to New Orleans to take up the 


(gq. v.). After engagements on the Opequan, at Fish- 
er’s Hill, and on Cedar Creek—at which last place 
Early had victory in his grasp, to be snatched from | 
it and converted into a Union triumph by the famed | 
“ride from Winchester” which made Sheridan a) 
major-general in the regular army—he finally drove | 
Early up the valley, and, after scattering the rem-| 
nant of the Confederate forces at Waynesboro’ and 
holding the valley for some months, he made his 
way to Grant’s army at the White House on the 
Pamunkey, which he reached, March 19, 1865. 

With Sheridan's cavalry at his disposal, Grant 
now began his final campaign. Sheridan crossed 
the Peninsula to the James and oceupied Dinwid- 
die Court-house. Immediately on his arrival there 
Grant sent him word that, instead of raiding on rail- 
roads, he should * push round the enemy and get 
on his right rear.” ‘* [ now feel,” he added, “like 
ending the matter.” So soon as Lee detected this 

ur , he gathered up all available forces from 
his intrenched line and placed them under Pickett 
aud Johnson, who on March 31 attacked Sheridan 
at Dinwiddie with a heavy infantry force. Next day, 
having been re-enforced by Warren’s corps, he, by a 
masterly tactical movement, entrapped and com- 
pletely routed Pickett and Johnson at Five Forks, | 
capturing several thousand prisoners, 4 guns, with 
many colors. This overthrow of Lee’s right, fol- 
lowed immediately by the carrying of all the outer 
line of intrenchments at Petersburg, made the evac- 
uation of this place and the abandonment of Rich- 
mond imperative, Lee's only line of retreat being 
that of the Appomattox river. Next morning the 
blowing up of the Confederate iron-clads and the 
firing of the tobacco warehouses by Ewell’s rear- 
guard gave intimation to the Union troops of ‘the 
beginning of the end.” Lee now began his retreat 
to Appomattox, Grant pursuing on the south of the 
river, with Sheridan on the van. On April 6 Sher- 
idan, supported by the Second Corps, struck Ewell 
at Sailor’s Creek, capturing 16 guns and 400 wagons, 
and detained him till the Sixth Corps came up, when 
a combined attack resulted in the capture of 6000 
prisoners. This was the last serious fight in the 
war. On the Sth he captured four supply-trains at 
Appomattox Station, and at the Conrt-house the ad- 
vance of Lee’s army was resisted till dark. On the 
morning of the 9th the enemy endeavored to break 
through his dismounted cavalry, when, drawing aside, 
he disclosed the infantry behind. Monnting his 
men, Sheridan was about to charge, when the white 
flag was displayed, and the war in Virginia was at 
an end. 

Sheridan was not permitted to participate in the 
pageant of march and review of the Union armies 
at Washington on May 30. Immediately on Lee’s 
surrender he was despatched with a cavalry and in- 
fantry force to Sherman in North Carolina, but was 
recalled on Johnston’s capitulation. He was next 
put in command of the forces west of the Mississippi, 
and despatched to Texas, where Kirby Smith was 
keeping up a show of resistance. Here Smith's 
surrender did away with the need of his services, 
In 1865 he was appointed to the command of the 
Military Division of the Gulf, embracing Florida, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, with headquar- 
ters at New Orleans, with command of a corps of ob- 
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rene on the Rio Grande to watch the war in 
exico. 

In his Personal Memoirs Sheridan asserts that, go- 
ing beyond the letter of his instructions and per- 
haps even beyond their spirit, he made such demon- 
strations of hostility against the Austrian Archduke 
Maximilian, whom the French emperor was thrust- 
ing upon a reluctant people, as compelled the with- 
drawal of Marshal Bazaine. The dismal tragedy of 
erétaro, on June 19, 1867, brought to a terrible 


task of supervising and directing the reconstruction 
of civil government among a people still infected 
with rebellious notions. e President and Con- 
gress were at hopeless feud over the methods of re- 
storing civil order, Though the former was his mili- 
tary superior, Sheridan’s love of the Union for which 
he had dared and wrought so much made him in- 
stinctively recoil from aiding to restore power to 
those who had sought to divide the nation. He 
therefore obeyed the directions of ney cosa and 
ruled with a rigid hand. He removed from their 
offices the mayor of New Orleans, the governor of 
Louisiana, and the governor of Texas. Finally, in 
August, 1867, Pres. Johnson, finding his policy 
thwarted by his subordinate, removed Sheridan 
from the command of the Fifth Military District, 
and transferred him to the Department of the Mis- 
souri, with headquarters at venworth. Here 
Sheridan was brought into contact with another prob- 
lem of government, of which he had had some expeti- 
ence at the outset of his military career—the Indian 
question. He solved it in the way which has com- 
mended itself to the judgment of most military men 
—by insisting on the complete submission of the 
Indians. The tribes on the plains had been left 
much to themselves during the long civil war, and 
were greatly disturbed by the rapid westward move- 
ment of white adventurers at its close. Conflicts 
were frequent, and both parties were in the wrong. 
But Sheridan, after a year’s experience, determined 
on the most effective course to settle the troubles. 
In October, 1868, calling to his aid the gallant cav- 
alry general, George A. Custer, he sent him against 
the villages of the Cheyennes and other tribes on 
the Washita. There, on Nov. 27, Custer, with the 
Seventh Cavalry, amid a heavy snow-storm which 
impeded the movement of the Indians, almost rel 
annihilated their bands. This expedition, thoug 
sternly denounced by many, put a stop to the Indian 
tronbles for a time. 

Sheridan continued in command at Leavenworth 
till, on Grant’s inauguration, March 4, 1869, he was 
promoted to lientenant-general, and given com- 
mand of the Division of the Missouri, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. During the Franco-Prussian 
war Sheridan visited Europe and was received with 
high distinction by King William. witnessing several 
battles, including Gravelotte and Sedan. In Chi- 
cago, in 1874, he was married to Miss Jane Rucker, 
daughter of Maj. Gen. Rucker, who had just left 
her convent-school in Philadelphia. During the 
litical disturbances in Louisiana, in 1875, Sheridan 
was ordered to New Orleans, where he exhibited the 
same courage and prompt decision which charac- 
terized his whole career. On quiet being restored 
he returned to his command at Chicago. 

On Nov. 1, 1883, Gen. Sherman was, by his own 
request, relieved of the command of the Army of 
the United States, and General Sheridan, being ap- 

inted to sueceed him, removed to a home in 
Washington urelased for him by Chicago friends, 
In May, 1888, Congress a bill reviving the 
rank of General, thus enabling the President to con- 
fer this rank on him, which was forthwith done. 

Already in that month the illness, lheart-failure, 
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which was to carry him off, showed itself on his 
return home from a tour of inspection in the West. 
In the end of.June, to evade the intense heat of 
Washington. he embarked on the U. S. steamer 


Swatara, and was by it conveyed to Nonquit, Mass. | 


Here he died, Ang. 5, 1888, leaving a widow and 
four children. His remains were brought back to 
Washington, and, on Aug. 9, interred in the National 
Cemetery of Arlington, ‘‘ under the shadow of the 


home of the Lees,” with the solemn ritual of the’ 
Catholic Church, of which he was a member, and | 


with every manifestation of public respect. 
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such as serving of writs, ete.; should he be a party 
to the proceeding, the coroner acts as his substitute ; 
he also sammons the jury which tries the cause, and 
executes the judgment of the conrt. In criminal 
eases, also, he arrests and holds the accused, sum- 
mons the jury, and executes the sentence imposed 
by the court. He has power, generally prescribed 
by statute in the several States, to summon juries 
for special purposes, such as the execution of writs 
of damages, or of partition of lands, ete., referred to 
lim by the courts, 

His authority is confined to his own county, though 


Oi Sheridan, almost more than of any general in when commanded by a writ of Jubeas corpus le may 


the war, it may truthfully be said that he was ‘ta convey a prisoner out of his county ; a prisoner who 
born soldier.” His aptitudes were all essentially has escaped from his custody may alxo be pursued 
mnilitary. He was daring, enterprising, self-reliant, by him into another county und retaken there; he 
prompt, resourceful, and no man was more highly | may also perform merely ministerial acts in another 
gifted wi:h the faculty of inspiring his men with an | county of his State, e.g., making out a jury panel or 
enthusiasm akin to his own. The affection with | assigning a bail bond, e!c. 

which they ded him found expression in the| He may appoint deputies to assist him in the per- 
sort of pet name by which they spoke of him—* Lit- | formance of his duties, and is responsible for their 
tle Phil.” Yet no man could be more stern on occa- | acts in so doing. They may perform all ministerial 
sion, and none was more stringent in enforcing dis- | duties, such as the service and return of writs, ete., 
cipline. With all his Irish ardor of heart, he never but any quasi-judicial duty, such as the execution of 
omitted to provide for emergencies, nor ever en-|a writ of inquiry, cannot be performed by deputy. 
tered into an engagement without looking out for | The sheriff is generally the custodian of the county 
means for securing a retreat. His tactical ability | jail, and is responsible for escapes therefrom; he is 
was evidenced by the high state of efficiency to bound to have a suflicient force at hand to protect it 


which he brought every body of troops intrusted to 
lim; and the independent engagements he fought, 
and especially his conduct of the campaign in the 
Shenandoah Valley, abundantly testify to his skill 
and ability asa general. ‘‘ As a soldier,” Grant said 
of him, “ there is no man living greater than Sheri- 
dun. He belongs to the very first rank of captains, 
not only of our army but of the world. I rank him 
with Napoleon and Frederick, and the great com- 
manders of history.” 

Toward the close of his life Sheridan, following 
the example of his chief, spent much time in pre- 
paring his Personal Memoirs, which sopeued. in 

ovember, 1888. They are marked in a striking 
. degree with the same characteristics as Grant’s Me- 


racer tye goo tgggia simplicity and terseness of 
thought style, entire freedom from vanity or 
envy, just appreciation of the merits of others, and 
intense love of his country and its institutions. 
3... 
SHERIFF. A county —_ mA ae the 
executive or administrative power of 
page ae the state within his county. In Eng- 
q F land the sheriff was formerly elected 
by the inhabitants of the county, ex- 
cept in some counties where the office was heredi- 
tary, and in Middlesex, where the office is vested in 
the City of London by charter. Since the statute 
of 22 and 23 Vict., c. 21, 3 42, the sheriffs are nomi- 
nated by the Lord Chancellor and judges of the 
courts at Westminster, and appointed by the Crown. 
In the United States they are usually elected for a 
term of three years, subject, however, to removal by 
the governor of the State for cause. Like other 
officers of the States, they are required to give bonds 
to the commonwealth conditioned for the faithful 
performance of their duties, without fraud, deceit, or 
on. The sheriff must preserve the peace of 
the county, and in so doing may apprehend and 
commit to prison all persons breaking the peace, 
or may bind them over to keep the peace ; he must 
pursue and take all murderers, felons, and rioters ; 
must keep the county jail, and defend it against 
rioters. To all these ends he may summon the in- 
habitants of the county, or comitatus, to his 
assistance ; all persons over fifteen years of age are 
bound to answer this summons under pain of fine 
and imprisonment. He is bound to execute, within 
his county, all civil process issuing from the courts, 


from attacks by mobs, etc. 

Civil process, writs, ete., are, as a general thing, 
served by his deputies, though it is not absolutely 
necessary that they should be, if the deputy is pres- 
ent. In serving civil process, he may not break into 
a man’s house, though in the execution of criminal 
process he may, after demanding admittance. Pro- 
cess of any description may not be served on Sunday, 
except in cases of treason, felony, or breach of the 
ee ; nor may he on that day retake a prisoner who 

as escaped, (v. R.) 

SHERMAN, a.city of Texas, county seat of Gray- 
son Co., is on the Houston and Texas, the Texas Pa- 
cific, and the St. Louis, Arkansas and Texas Railroads, 
65 miles north of Dallas. It has a fine court-house 
(costing ee a jail (costing $95,000), a fine 
opera-house, and two large hotels. There are 2 
banks, 2 daily and 3 weekly newspapers, 9 churches, 
7 schools, some of which have fine buildings. There 
are 2 iron foundries, 4 planing-mills, and some small 
factories. The buildings are chiefly of brick, ‘The 
city has water-works, and a park, and is lighted 
with gas and electric light. It was settled in 1846 
and incorporated in 1853, and its prosperity has been 
increased by the railroads, which transport hence 
grain and cotton. The population in 1880 was 6093, 
and it is now estimated at 10,000. 

SHERMAN, Joun, statesman and financier, was 
born, May 10, 1823, at Lancaster, Ohio, being tlio 
eighth child of the Hon. Charles R. Sherman, judge 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio, who in 1810 had mar- 
ried Miss Mary Hoyt, of Norwalk, Conn. When Jolin 
was but six years old his father died, leaving his wid- 
ow with eleven children in straitened circumstances. 
In boyhood John was adopted by a relative of the 
same name living at Mount Vernon, Ohio. Here 
the boy received an education which he himself 
characterized as “the foundation-training of his 
life.” At the age of 12 a sister took charge of him, 
and placed him at an exceJlent school in Lancaster, 
which he left in 1837, reasonably prepared to enter 
the sophomore class in college. Cireumstances did 
not permit his carrying out this plan and after 
serving as a rodman in the corps of engineers en- 
gaged on the Muskingum and as superintendent of 
the section of the work at Beverly (whence he was re- 
moved in 1839 on account of his being a Whig), ho 
entered the law-office of his brother, the Hon. CO. T. 
Sherman, at Mansfield, who took him, after four 
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years’ study and practice of law, as a partner. 

e practised for ten years, acting as attorney for all 
the railroads centring in Mansfield. In 1848 he 
married the daughter of the Hon. James Stewart, of 
that city, and in the same year attended the Whig 
convention at Philadelphia that nominated Gen. 
Zachary Taylor for President. In 1852 he was dele- 
gate to the Baltimore convention that nominated 
Winfield Scott. In 1855 mainly in consequence of 
his attitude on the Missouri Compromise question, 
he was elected to the 34th Congress in the interest of 
the Free Soil party. Here his familiarity with af- 
fairs and readiness in debate made him a power 
both on the floor and in committees. He was re- 
elected to the 35th Congress, and here, as in the 
84th, he took a leading part in questions affecting 
finance, the extension of slavery to Kansas, the havy- 
yard abuses, etc., so that at the end of his second 
term he was recognized as the foremost man in the 
House. In 1858 he was re-elected to the 36th Con- 
gress, and in 1859 was made Republican candidate 
for Speaker, but yielded, after 8 weeks’ balloting, to 
Mr. Praniagtin: He was then made chairman of 
the ways and means committee, where his zeal in 
the cause of the unity of the country and of sound 
finance, as well as against the spread of slavery, 
brought him into collision with Pres. Buchanan. 
In 1860 he was again chosen to Congress, but on 
the resignation of Senator Chase he was elected to 
lis place, and took his seat in the Senate in 1861, 
being acknowledged as a leader from the first. 
On the fall of Fort Sumter he tendered his services 
to Gen. Patterson, and remained as his aide-de- 
camp, with the Ohio regiments, till Congress met in 
July. On the close of the extra session he raised 
a brigade of 2300 men, largely at his own expense, 
which was known during the war as the “Sher- 
man Brigade.” During the war he was mainly 
engaged on questions of finance, his speeches on 
State and National banks being the most important, 
while he powerfully aided the Union by steadily 
contributing to supply the means for continuing the 
struggle. After its close, Thaddens Stevens and 
Sherman were the authors of the bill for the re- 
construction of the Southern States which Congress 
enacted in the winter, 1866-67. In the latter year 
he introduced a réfunding act, which was adopted in 
1870, without the resumption clause. In 1874 he 
was chairman of a committee of nine, appointed by 
a Republican caucus, that agreed upon a bill for 
the resumption of specie payment on Jan. 1, 1879. 
In March, 1877, Senator Ghatioan was appointed 
Ly Pres. Hayes secretary of the treasury, and six 
months before the date fixed for resumption he had 
accumulated $140,000,000 in gold, and saw the legal- 
tender notes so rival gold in value that on the day 
fixed for resumption there was no demand for gold 
in exchange for them. In 1880 he was a candidate 
for the presidential nomination, his vote ranging 
from 90 to 97, when his supporters combined with 
those of Blaine to nominate eld. In 1881 he re- 
turned to the Senate, and was re-elected in 1887, and 
served as chairman of committees on foreign rela- 
tions, finance, expenditure, and rules. In 1888 his 
Dane was presented to the Chicago Convention as a 
crane candidate, and he continued to be the 
eading nominee until the last day, when Gen. Har- 
rison was nominated. 

Without being a great orator, John Sherman is 
largely indebted for the eminent position which he 
has attained to his conscientious mastery of every 
matter with which he undertakes to deal, and to the 
power of lucid statement which such a mastery en- 
ables a man of vigorous, clear, and well-ordered 
mind to attain. Among the services rendered by 
him to his country may be enumerated: The re- 
form of the abuses in New York custom-house and 
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in the National navy-yards, the resumption of 

cie payment, and the funding of the publie debt, 
His whole career in Congress was conspicuous for 
scrupulous care for the — credit, and the econ- 
omy of its funds, See Rev. 8. A. Bronson’s John 
Sherman: What he hus Said and Done (1880). In 
1879 Mr. Sherman himself published his Selected 
— and Reports on Finance and Taxation, 1859- 
1878. 

SHERMAN, Rocer (1721-1793), a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, was born at Newton, 
Mass., April 19, 1721, and taken to Stonington, 
Conn., two years later: his great-grandfather had set- 

led at Watertown, Mass., about 1635. With little ear- 
Trocuastion he eagerly sought knowledge, and man- 
aged to overcome great disadvantages. He is raid 
to have kept an open book before his shoemaker’s 
bench for the utilization of spare moments. At 
nineteen he was obliged to take his father’s place, 
and become the chief support of a large family. At 
twenty-two they removed on foot to New Milford, 
where he exchanged his trade for business enter- 
prises, His industry, ability, and integrity won a rap- 
id and steady rise from his humble condition. Hay- 
ing been early attentive to mathematics, he became 
county surveyor in 1745, and in 1748 began to fur- 
nish the astronomical calculations for a New York 
almanac. He studied Jaw in his leisure hours, was 
admitted to the bar, 1754, and the next year was 
made justice of the peace and sent to the Connecticut 
assembly. In 1759 he was appointed judge of the 
Litchfield county court. Removing to New Haven 
in 1761, he became a county judge in 1765, treas- 
urer of Yale College the same year, and in the next 
an assistant or member of the Upper house. This 
post he held till 1785, and that of judge of the su- 
perior court, 1766-89. His character and position 
made him a leader in the struggle for liberty. Sent 
to the Continental Congress in August, 1774, he was 
a member of many important committees, including 
that which drafted the Declaration. He was no ora- 
tor, but his business ability, good sense, uprightness, 
and solidity made him respected and useful, and 
his congressional career lasted to the end of his life. 
During the war he was active on the Connecticut 
committee of safety, and in 1783, with Judge Rich- 
ard Law, revised the State statutes. He was mayor 
of New Haven from 1784 to his death. Asa member 
of the constitutional convention of 1787 he rendered 
very important services, taking a prominent part in 
the debates, and offering suggestions which were in- 
corporated in the document. He expounded and en- 
forced the Constitution in papers signed ‘ Citizen,” 
and urged its ratification in the Connecticut conven- 
tion assembled for that purpose, of which he was a 
leading member. In Congress, February, 1790, he 
supported an address presented by Quakers against 
the African slave trade, and secured its reference to 
a committee. He was elected to the U. 8S. Senate, 
1791, and died at New Haven, July 23, 1793. Ma- 
con credited him with supreme common-sense, and 
Jefferson declared that he ‘‘ never said a fochish 
thing.” Senators G. IF. Hoar and W. M. Evarts are 
descended from him. 

SHERMAN, Tuomas West Near ges , general, 
was born at Newport, Rhode Island, Mareh 26, 1813. + 
In 1836 he graduated at West Point Military Acad- 
emy, and was appointed to the Third Artillery, with 
which he served in Florida till 1842, having been 
appointed Ist lientenant in March, 1888. le was 
then assigned to recruiting and garrison service till 
1846, when he was en as captain in the Mexi- 
ean war, and for “ gallant and meritorions conduct 
at Buena Vista” was brevetted major, Feb. 23, 1847, 
From 1848 till 1861 he was again on garrison and 
frontier duty, being specially employed in quelling 
the Kansas border disturbances, and in the com- 
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mand of an expedition to Kettle Lake, Dakota. On' 
the outbreak of the civil war, in 1861, he was pro- 
moted to major, and to lieutenant-colonel of the 
Fifth Artillery, May 14, and to brigadier-general of 
volunteers, May 17. ‘Till the end of June he was 
chief of light artillery in the defence of Washington. 
His next employment was organizing an expedition 
for holding Bull's Bay, 8. C., and Fernandina, Flor- 
ida, for the use of the fleet blockading the southern 
coast, when he was assigned to the command of the 
land forces in the Port Royal expedition. With a 
division of the Army of the ‘Tennessee he took part in 
the siege of Corinth, Miss., and commanded a divi- 
sion in the Department of the Gulf till May, 1863, 
when he joined the expedition to Port Hudson, La., 
where he commanded the left wing of the besieg- 
ing force. Here, while heading an assault on May 
27, he lost his leg and was invalided till February, 
1864, but in the meantime was made colonel of the 
Third Artillery, June, 1863. He served afterward 
in the command of a brigade in the Department of 
the Gulf, and in the southern and eastern districts 
of Louisiana. He was in 1865 brevetted brigadier- 
general U. S. army, and major-general for “ gallant 
and meritorious services during the war.” Subse- 
quent to the war he commanded the Third Artillery 
at Fort Adams, at Newport, and the post of Key 
West, Florida. In December, 1870, he was retired 
from active service for disability, and died, March 13, 
1879. 

SHERMAN, Wat1am Tecumssn, the general whose 
operations, more than those of any other save Gen. 

rant, contributed to bring the American war for the 
Union to a successful issue, was born in Lancaster, 
Ohio, Feb. 8, 1820. Heis the son of Judge Charles R. 
Sherman, of the Supreme Court of Ohio, and brother 
of Hon. John Sherman (q. v.). Judge Sherman’s fancy 
was captivated by the famous Shawnee chief, Tecum- 
seh, for he insisted on giving this name to his second 
son, and on this being overruled by the mother, he en- 
grafted it into that of his third son, William Tecum- 
seh. The father died in 1829, leaving his family in 
poor circumstances, and William was brought up in 
that of the Hon. Thomas Ewing, of Lancaster, till 
his 16th year, receiving his education in Lancaster 
Academy, where he studied French, Latin, and 
Greek. In 1836 he entered West Point Mili 
Academy, where he graduated, June 30, 1840, sixth 
in a class of 43. “At the academy,” says Sherman 
himself, ‘I was not considered a good soldier, for 
at no time was I selected for any office, but remained 
a private throughout the whole four years.” He 
was commissioned 2d lieutenant of the Third Artil- 
lery, and served in Florida against the Seminole 
Indians through the winters of 1840-41. In Novem- 
ber, 1841, he was moted to Ist lieutenant, and 
was shortly thereafter stationed at Fort Moultrie, 
8. ©., where he remained for five years, having, 
ry a ae B and Keyes for companions till | 
the war. In 1846 he was sent to Califor- 
nia, where he found a companion in H. W. Halleck, 


resigned his commission in September, 1853, and 
accepted the position of managing partner of the 
branch of the banking house of Lucas, Turner & Co., 
then opened in San Francisco. The disordered con- 
dition of that city in 1855-56 tended to paralyse busi- 
ness, and Sherman took active part in the Vigilance 
Committee. After spending some time in New York, 
and subsequently in San Francisco, in winding up 
the business, he returned to his family in Lancaster. 
As a means of living hein 1858 entered a law firm in 
Leavenworth, Kansas, but, as the business was not 
sufficiently profitable, he made application in June, 
1859, to the War Department for occupation, and 
was appointed superintendent of the Louisiana 
Military Academy. In 1861 Louisiana seceded from 
the Union, and Sherman threw up his office and re, 
turned to St. Louis, where he accepted the presi 
dency of a street railroad. 

On the capture of Fort Sumter Sherman offered 
his services to the government. These were ac; 
cepted and, June, 1861, he was appointed colonel of 
the 13th Infantry. In the disastrous batile of Bul] 
Run Col. Sherman commanded the third brigade in 
Tyler’s division, and the vigor with which he fought 
his four regiments and battery is demonstrated hy 
their loss—namely,,609—the total for the whole army 
being computed at only 1590. The Ohio delegation 
in Congress urged Sherman’s promotion for gallan- 
try, and, Aug. 3, he was made brigadier-general of 
volunteers. 

When Gen. Robert Anderson, late commander of 
Fort Sumter, was assigned to the Department of the 
Cumberland, Gen. Sherman was attached as his sec- 
ond in command, and was soon thereafter despatched 
to occupy Muldraugh’s Hill, south of Salt River. 
Here his “ home guards” deserted him, and he found 
himself, with barely 5000 men, confronting Brecken- 
ridge with 25,000. When Anderson was relieved 
Sherman was appointed to succeed him. His posi- 
tion was far from enviable. Most of the young men 
of Kentucky bad joined the Secessionists, and the 
non-combatants were usually unfriendly. He ear- 
nestly demanded re-enforcements, and in a personal 
interview with Secretary Cameron at Lexington, in 
presence of Gen. Thomas, explained. the exigencies 
of the situation. On Noy. 3 he telegraphed to Gen. 
McClellan: ‘Our forces are too small to do good, 
and too large to be sacrificed.” All representations 
proving vain, he asked to be relieved; Gen. Buell 
was appointed to succeed him, and at once re-en- 
forced. Gen. Sherman, for his importunity, was 
set down as ‘‘ crazy,” especially for having stated to 
the secretary of war: “That to make a successful 
advance against the enemy, then strongly posted at 
all strategic points from the Mississippi to Cum- 
berland Gap, would require an army of 200,000 
men ;” and this charge clung to him till events justi- 
fied his view. In the meantime le was relegated to 
the command of a recruiting rendezvous at Benton 
Barracks, near St. Louis. 

But Halleck now succeeded to the Department of 


and remained through the war as acting assistant ad-| the West, and Sherman was ordered to Paducah, 
jntant-general till 1859, having in the meantime with the charge of forwarding re-enforcements and 
obtained, for meritorious services, a brevet of cap- supplies to Grant, who was moving on Fort Donel- 
tain in the regular army, dated May, 1848. In 1850 son. After the captnre of this stronghold, Sherman 
he returned East, with despatches to Gen. Scott in was put in command of the Fifth Division of Giant’s 
New York, and, having obtained leave of absence, army at Pittsburg Landing. In the battle of Shiloh 
visited his mother in Lancaster, and was married, on | (g. v.) Sherman’s division held the key of the position 
May 1, to Ellen Boyle, daughter of his benefactor, | around the little church, and his conduct during all 
the Hon. Thomas Ewing, then secretary of the in- | the fiercely contested conflict proved him to be pos- 
terior. In 1851 he took up his residence as com-| sessed of genius of a high order. His division— 
missary of subsistence in St. Louis, where his father- | consisting of 12 regiments infantry and 4 batteries— 
in-law had a property, rendered valuable by being | lost 2034 men. Gen. Halleck, who took the com- 
included in the city survey, and where he himself, mand-in-chief immediately after the battle, reported : 

some purchases, which he still retains. In, “It isthe unanimous opinion that Brig.-Gen. Sher- 
1852 he moved in the same capacity to New Orleans. ' man saved the fortunes of the day; he was in the 
Finding his pay inadequate to support his family, he thickest of the fight, had three horses killed under 
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him, and was twice wounded.” Gen. Nelson said: 
** During eight hours the fate of the army depend 
on the lif re man. If Gen. Sherman had fallen, 
the army would have been captured or destroyed.” 
And Grant himself said: “Sherman, with raw 
troops, held the key-point to the Landing; to his 
individual efforts I am indebted for the success of 
the battle.” Of his achievements in the subsequent 
pursuit and advance on Corinth, Grant writes : ‘‘ His 
services as division-commander in the advance on 
Corinth, I will venture to say, were appreciated by 
the new general-in-chief beyond those of any divi- 
sion-officer.” For his services at Shiloh Sherman 
was appointed major-general of volunteers, to date 
from y 1, 1862. 

In December, 1862, commenced that series of 
operations which culminated in the capture of 
Vicksburg. Sherman having been assigned to the 
command of the Fifteenth Sore he embarked at 
Memphis on Dec. 20. The plan of apices was 
for hetiian to advance directly on Vicksburg and 
assault it, while Grant should follow and move 
on Jackson by railroad, engaging and holding the 
enemy’s force there. Just as Sherman started, 
Holly Springs was attacked and surrendered, with 
the supplies on which the expedition partly de- 
pended ; Grant was brought to a halt, and the en- 
emy on his front hastened to re-enforce Vicksburg. 
Sherman, ignorant of the conditions, hurried on to 
play his part, and, disembarking at the mouth of the 

azoo, made, on Dec. 27, a general advance on 
the city, and carried the outer defences. For two 
days the attacks were renewed, but Vicksburg was 
impregnable to so small a force. Under a flag of 
truce Sherman buried his dead and cared for his 
wounded, and then re-embarked. At this juncture 
Gen. McClernand arrived, and superseded Sherman 
in the command of the right wing. which the latter 
announced to his men in a proclamation closing : 
“ All good officers and soldiers will give the new 
commander the same hearty support and cheerful 
obedience they have given me. There are honors 
enough in reserve for all, and work enough too.” 
The work was not long delayed. Seven days later 
Sherman, with the Fifteenth, and McClernand, with 
the Thirteenth Corps, stormed Arkansas Post, capt- 
uring 7000 prisoners, with guns and supplies. Of 
this achievement Grant says: ‘‘ ‘The conception was 
Gen. Sherman’s; his part of the execution was as 
good as it could have been.” 

In March Admiral Porter made an attempt to 
reach the city by the intricate and artificially imped- 
ed navigation of the bayous and creeks leading into 
the Yazoo, and was entrapped and would have been 
captured but for Sherman hurrying to his relief and 
cutting him out. In the successive assaults till the 
city surrendered, on July 4th, to a regular siege, 
Sherman’s corps bore its full part. Even after the 
capture its labors were not atanend. A fortnight 
before the surrender, Gen. Jos. E. Johnston threat- 
ened the rear of the besieging army with a large im- 
provised force. Sherman was commissioned to deal 
with him, and on his approach Johnston withdrew 
to Jackson, Miss. This town was invested, and 
captured by Sherman, July 13, Johnston having 
evacuated it. Of Sherman's whole conduct before 
Vicksburg, Grant says: “The siege of Vicksburg 
and last capture of Jackson and dispersion of John- 
ston’s army entitle Gen. Sherman to more credit 
than usually falls to the lot of one man.” 

After some weeks’ rest for him and his men he 
received, on Sept. 22, a telegram from Grant 
calling on him to hasten to the help of Rosecrans, 
who had been defeated at Chickama On the 
23d he started with his corps, and, despite diffi- 
culties all but insurmountable and the constant op- 
position of the enemy, arrived on Noy. 15, where he 
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{found Grant, now in command of the d t 
Seger e eee 87 in command of the 

t, and o to effect a lodgement on Missionary 
Ridge, which was held by Bragg, who was besieg- 
ing Chattanooga. By incessant labor, night and 
day, Sherman got his army ready for action on the 
23d, and, despite the position of the enemy on steeps 
naturally and artificially so unassailable that Bragg; 
deeming himself secure, had despatched Longstreet 
to besiege Burnside in Knoxville, the bloody ridge 
was carried on the 25th, and the Secession army 
flung back into the valleys of Georgia. Pursuit 
followed victory. All three armies pi onward 
—Hooker and Thomas sharing with Sherman in the 
marching and fighting—till the Confederate army 
was driven out of Tennessee, when Sherman re- 
turned to Chattanooga. No sooner had he arrived 
than Grant ordered him to the relief of Burnside, 
beleaguered with 12,000 men, 84 miles off. Sherman 
instantly set out, but, on his approach to Knoxville, 
Longstreet raised the siege. 

Sherman with his wearied men once more re- 
turned to Chattanooga, after a three months’ cam- 
paign unparalleled in the war. His official rt 
— ized = work hed perrinie vaene men : 
marched for long peri without rations or 
supplies of any kind, through mud and over rocks, 
sometimes barefooted, and without a murmur. 
Without a moment's rest after a march of over 400 
miles, without sleep for three successive nights, 
they crossed the Tennessee river, fought their part 
in the battle of Chattanooga, pursued the enemy out 
of Tennessee, then turned more than 100 miles north, 
and compelled Longstreet to raise the siege of 
Knoxville, which had been the source of anxiety to 
the whole country.” 

Sherman now returned to Vicksburg, and at the 
close of January, 1864, organized a raid into Central 
Mississippi, setting out, Feb. 3d, and reaching 
Meridian, where he waited for General Smith to join 
him with 8000 cavalry. But Smith did not come. 
Instead of starting on Feb. 1, he did not move till 
the 11th, and the object of the expedition was foiled. 
After capturing large quantities of stores and dam- 
aging this hostile region, Sherman returned to 
Vicksburg. On March 12, 1864, Grant was put at 
the head of all the forces of the Union. The same 
order gave Sherman command of the Department of 
the Mississippi, and of the Armies of the Ohio, the 
Cumberland, and the Tennessee, under Schofield, 
Thomas, and McPherson, respectively. Soon the two 
parallel campaigns, with Richmond and Atlanta as 
their immediate objective, were set on foot. On 
April 10, 1864, the headquarters of Sherman's three 
armies were at Chattanooga, Huntsville, and Knox- 
ville, and all were to be directed against Gen. Jos. 
E. Johnston, then ving intrenched at Dalton, Geor- 
gia. ‘Neither Atlanta, Augusta, nor Savannah,” 
says Sherman himself in his Memoirs, “was the ob- 
jective, but the ‘Army of Joe Johnston,’ go where it 
might.” 

On May 5 the general movement commenced, 
concentrating on Dalton, whence, on Sherman's ad- 
vance, Johnston retreated—Parthian-like, striking as 
he retired. The fighting thereafter may be said to 
have been continuous, Johnston impeding the march 
at almost — step through a country broken, 
densely wooded, and entangled with and by 
roads or tracks (where such were found) of the most 
miserable description, which became in wet weather 
—and it was often such—mere qu ires. Engage- 
ments took place at New Hope Church, Kenesaw 
Mountain (the hardest fight in the campaign, involv- 
ing a Union loss of 2500 men), and Marietta, abont 
| which two places it was really a continuous battle 


from June 10 till July 8, when the enemy fell back 
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to Chattahoochee river. July 4 was celebrated by 
a battle of Thomas at Smyrna; on the 17th the 
Chattahoochee was crossed, and on the next day 
Sherman learned that Johnston had relinquished 
his command and Hood assumed his place. On the 
20th came the battle of Peach Tree Creek, and 
on the 22d the battle before Atlanta, when the gal- 
lant Gen. McPherson was killed. On Aug. 12 Sher- 
man learned that he was commissioned a major-gen- 
era] in the regular army, and heard of Farragut’s 
success in entering Mobile Bay, which he regarded 
as a valuable auxiliary for future operations. _ On 
Sept. 1 Hood evacuated Atlanta, which was forth- 
with taken possession of by the Union troops. Here 
Sherman received the thanks of the nation commu- 
nicated to him in a letter from the President, as well 
as warm complimentary letters from Grant and Hal- 
leck. The total loss of the Union Army for the 
campaign, from May 6 to Sept. 15—that is, on the 
march from Chattan to Atlanta—amonnted to 
31,687 killed, oaadoe and missing; the loss of 
the Confederates was 34,979. By order of Gen. 
Sherman the civil population of Atlanta were re- 
quired to leave the city, and this wasin a great 
measure carried out by the exodus of large numbers 
to Hood at Rough and Ready—whence they were 
conveyed to their destinations southward. 

In the beginning of October Hood began a move- 
ment westward, thus removing himself from Sher- 
man’s front. This movement was soon converted 


into a northerly one, Hood’s object being to draw 
Sherman back from Georgia by assailing his line of | 
communications and threatening Tennessee and | 
Kentucky. The device was unavailing. Sherman, 
on satisf. himself of Hood’s purpose, thought | 
it sufficient to send Thomas back to Nashville to) 
defend the line of the Tennessee and check Hood 
from troubling his rear, and himself prepared for 
his southward march to the sea. On Nov. 16 the| 
movement began, his army numbering 62,000 men, | 
with Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard in command of the 
os og wing and Maj. Gen. H. W. Slocum of the 
left. The immediate objective point was Savannah, | 
but the ulterior point was Grant’s army before Rich- | 
mond. Hood’s withdrawal had left the way open to | 


Sherman. On Dec. 13 Fort McAllister, at the mouth | 
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latter granted to Johnston the same terms that had 
been granted to Gen. Lee. Johnston surrendered on 
April 26 at Durham’s Station, N. C., and the brilliant 
campaign, as well as the war, was at anend, On May 
23, at Washington, Gen. Sherman witnessed the re- 
view of the Army of the Potomac under Gen. Meade, 
and on the 24th his own army was similarly reviewed. 
**Tt was,” says Sherman in his Memoirs, “in my judg- 
ment the most magnificent army in existenee—65,000 
men in splendid physique who had just completed a 
march of nearly 2000 miles in a hostile country.” 

Gen. Sherman on leaving Washington returned 
to his native place in Ohio, where he rested for 
a time in the m of his family. On the parti- 
tion of the whole country into five military divi- 
sions he was appointed to the command of the 
second, or that of the Mississippi (afterward the 
Missouri), with headquarters at St. Louis. Under 
the act of Congress, July 28, 1866, Grant was made 
general, and Sherman succeeded him as lieutenant- 
general, in the regular army. In October he was 
ordered to escort the newly appointed U.S. minister 
to Juarez, recently elected President of Mexico, as a 
significant protest against the occupation of that 
country A the Emperor Maximilian and French 
troops. oy. 10, he embarked with the minister for 
Vera Cruz, and, after considerable search for the 
hi marters of the patriots, having, as he thought, 

ut him en rapport with Juarez, returned to his duties 
in St. Louis. In January, 1868, Sherman was pres- 
ident of a board to compile a code of Articles of 
War and Army Regulations, the other members be- 
ing Gens. Sheridan and Anger. On Grant’s inangu- 
ration as President in March, 1869, Sherman was 
appointed general of the Army of the United States. 
This office he held till he reached the age prescribed 
by law for the retirement of army officers. He was 
relieved, at his own uest, Nov. 1, 1883, and was 
sueceeded by Gen. P. H. Sheridan (g. v). He then 
took up his residence in St. Louis, but afterward re- 
moved to New York City. 

Gen. Sherman's qualities as a soldier have been 
thus tersely summed up by one well competent to 
judge. ‘Above all his other excellences shone his 
eo gong celerity, and immeasurable activity. 
What for some commanders were winter-quarters 


of the Ozeechee river, was captured, and Savannah | were to him a bivouac. Always ready for the start, 
invested by sea and land. Gen. J. B. Hardee, who indefatigable on the march, omnipresent in battle, 
occupi 6 city, evacuated it on Dec. 21, and next) relentless in pursnit, Gen. Sherman made _ himself 
day it was formally oceupied by the Union troops not only more feared but more respected by the 


and the ‘* March to the Sea” accomplished. 

Savannah was now made the Union base, and 
preparations were made for an advance through the 
Carolinas to Richmond. On Feb. 1, 1865, the move- 
ment began and was continued without noticeable 
incident to Columbia. This beautiful town, taking 
fire from some burning cotton, was more than half) 
reduced to ashes. Sherman was in no way respon- 
sible for the fact, though the citizens laid the blame 
on him. Hardee evacuated Charleston, Feb. 18. 
Sherman, on March 21 had a sharp action at Ben- 
tonsville, N. C., with Gen. Johnston commanding 
the Confederates, resulting in the retreat of the lat- 
ter with a loss of 2343, the Union loss being 1604. 
When at Smithfield, on April 11, in pursuit of Gen. 
Johnston, who had retreated on Raleigh, Gen. Sher- 
man received news of Lee’s surrender on the 9th at 


ha) more Court-house. 
truce was at once arranged between Gens. Sher- 
man and Johnston, and a convention agreed to in re- 
gard to the terms of peace. This convention, how- 
ever, being political as well as military, required the 
assent of the government. Meantime Pres, Lincoln 
Was assassinated, and Pres. Johnson and his cabinet, 
thinking that Sherman had exceeded his author- 
iy, peremptorily countermanded his action. Gen. 
t qnietly visited Gen. Sherman, and then the 


enemy than any general in the national armies save, 
perhaps, the one who commanded them all.” 
(3. 8.) 

SHIELDS, Cuarues Wooprurr, Presbyterian di- 
vine, was born at New Albany, Ind., April 4, 1825. 
He graduated at Princeton in 1844 and studied the- 
ology there. After a brief pastorate at Hempstead, 
L. I, he became pastor in Philadelphia in 1850, 
where he remained until, in 1865, he was made pro- 
fessor in Princeton College. His department was 
the relation of religion to science, and to this was 
afterward added modern history. He has been an 
advocate of liturgical worship and of the union of 
Christian churches. He published Philosophia Ul- 
tima (1861), and several works, historical and critical, 
on Presbyterian liturgies. 

SHIELDS, James (1810-1879), general, was born 
in 1810 in Dungannon, County Tyrone, Ireland, and 
came to this country when 16 years old. In 1832 
he settled at Kaskaskia, Ill., and began practice as 
a lawyer; and was elected, in close succession, mem- 
ber of the legislature, auditor, and, in 1843, judge 
of the supreme court. In 1845 he was made commis- 
sioner of the U.S. land office. When war was be- 
gun with Mexico he was appointed a brigadier-gen- 
eral and given command of the Illinois contingent ; 
was shot through the body at Cerro Gordo, and 
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won the brevet of major-general. He took part in 
the operations in the Valley of Mexico, and was 
again severely wounded at Chapultepec. Mustered 
out in 1848, he was offered the governorship of Ore- 
gon Territory, but declined it on being elected U. 8. 
Senator from Llinois. After serving from 1849 till 
1855 he removed to Minnesota, and, on its being 
constituted into a State, returned to the senate as its 
representative. In 1860 he settled in California. 
On the outbreak of the civil war he was nominated 
brigadier-general of volunteers, and in 1862 com- 
manded at the battles of Winchester and Port Repub- 
lic, in the Shenandoah Valley. Resigning his com- 
mission in 1863, he settled first in California, but 
soon after at Carrollton, Mo., where he resumed his 
law-practice. He was also a member of the State 
leyislature in 1874 and in 1879. He died at Ot- 
tamwa, Iowa, June 1, 1879. 

SHILOH, city of Israel. See Tapernacte. 

SHILOH, Barrie or. This battle was fought, 
April 6 and 7, 1862, between the Union forces under 
Gen. U. 8S. Grant and the Confederates under Gen, 
Albert Sidney Johnston, the object being the capt- 
ure by the latter of Pittsburg Landing, on the west 
bank of the Tennessee river, the base of Grant’s 
contemplated operations. The battle takes its name 
from a log meeting-house, named Shiloh, near which 
the heaviest fighting took place. 

On the loss of Fort Donelson, Feb. 16, 1862 (see 
Fort Donetson), Gen. Johnston determined to 
abandon the line of the Cumberland and to con- 
centrate his forces at Corinth, Miss., the point of in- 
tersection of the two principal Southern railroads— 
the Memphis and Chattanooga, and the Mobile and 
Ohio. At Murfreesboro’ he made connection with 
Gen. George B. Crittenden, who brought with him 
the remnants of his force which had been defeated 
by Gen. G. H. Thomas at Logan Cross Roads, Jan. 
19. On the fall of Fort Henry, Johnston had as- 
signed the district west of the Tennessee to Beaure- 
gard, with instructions to concentrate all available 
forces also at Corinth, and this general, on the fall 
of Donelson, evacuated Columbus and constructed 
defences at Island No. 10 of the Mississippi and at 
Memphis, to check the advance of the Union forces 
by way of the great river. 

Immediately on Clarksville’s being evacuated by 
the Confederates it was occupied by Gen. Grant and 
Commodore Foote, who set avout making prepara- 
tions for an assault on Island No. 10 and Mem- 
phis. But Grant appeared to move with less alac- 
rity than Halleck reqnired, and. the result was an 
episode that threatened to check a brilliant career. 
Irritated at a seeming disregard of his orders, Hal- 
leck reported to Washington that Grant had left his 
pst without leave, and the conseqnevce was that he 
was ordered to remain in arrest in Fort Henry and 
give over his command to Gen. C. F. Smith. The 
arrest lasted but a week, whereupon Grant pro- 
ceeded to Savannah to resume the leadership of his 
command, which had advanced hither under Smith. 
He found himself at the head of six divisions—the 
three he had with him at Fort Donelson, increased 
lyy those of Gens, Sherman, Prentiss, and Hurlbut. 
On the 14th Smith (then in command) bad sent 
Sherman up the Tennessee to Eastport, to destroy 
the rail communications there, but he, finding 
this impracticable, returned and landed at Pittsburg 
Landing on the west bank of the river, and found 
Hurlbut already there. This landing is 8 miles above 
Savannah, and had been indicated by Halleck as a 
place of rendezvous whence to make raids on the 
railroads. Corinth lay 26 miles 8. W. Grant, jndg- 
ing it unsafe that his forces should be thus divided, 
assembled three other divisions around the Janding, 
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with the advanced division of Buell’s foree, arrived 
at Savannah on the evening of the Sth, but did not 
arrive opposite the landing till the evening of the 
first day of battle, when it had to be ferried over. 
Before the battle Grant had at the landing a force 
of some 33,000 men. His neglect to intrench Pitts- 
burg Landing in the face of a more powerful enemy 
las been severely criticised. 

We turn now to the proceedings of the Southern 
commanders. The delay of four weeks, due to the di- 
vided ambition and hesitation of the Union generals, 
had enabled them to revive their men’s courage and 
regather and re-enforce their dispersed armies. On 
March 23 Johnston and Beauregard had effected a 
junction at Corinth, and their united forces amounted 
to over 40,000. Johnston’s for of campaign was to 
concentrate his whole force before the great bend of 
the Tennessee, and, this effected, to crnsh Grant be- 
fore the arrival of Buell. When he heard on the 3d 
of April that Buell was in motion from Columbia, he 
at once decided to strike the crushing blow ere the 
junction could be effected. The following letter to 

eff. Davis, written on the 3d, explains not only his 
motive but the disposition of his t : ‘*General 
Buellis in motion, 30,000 strong, rapidly from Colum- 
bia . . . toSavannah .. . nfederate forces, 
40,000, ordered forward to offer battle near Pittsburg, 
all converging to-morrow near Monterey or Pitts- 
burg. Beauregard second in command; Polk, left ; 
Hardee, centre; Bragg, right wing; Breckenridge, 
reserve.” The Confederate advance was carried out 
as projected, except that the difficulties of the roads 
caused the loss of a day. On the evening of the 5th 
they bivouacked in the forest, in front of and within 
two miles of their enemy. No suspicion of their prox- 
imity dawned on the mind of any Union general. 
General Grant himself, who was at headquarters at 
Savannah, wrote on this same 5th to Halleck: “‘ The 
main force of the enemy is at Corinth.” 

The Union position was strong. It had the Ten- 
nessee on its left flank, which was further protected 
by gun-boats. The ground was to defend, con- 
sisting of undulations intersec’ by numerous 
streamlets and ravines, and—save for a few clearin 
of from 20 to 80 acres—covered with wood, partly 
brush and ly forest trees. It is bounded on the 
south by Lick Creek, which enters the Tennessee 
miles above the Landing, and on the north an 
eke on the west by Owl Creek, an affluent of 

nake Creek, and then by that stream till it falls into 
the river a half-mile above the Landing. From the 
swampy nature of the banks an attack could be 
made only in front. The rivers and creeks enclosed 
a high triangular plateau with sides three or four 
miles in length. o roads from Pittsburg to Cor- 
inth run along the main 1idge, and from these a 
net-work of minor roads diverged to various points. 
Two miles from the Landing, on the western Corinth 
road, stood Shiloh meeting-house, which marked the 
centre of the battle-field and was the key to Grant’s 
position. The disposition of the Union troops was 
as follows : Sherman held Shiloh ; Prentiss was to his 
left, with McClernand to his right somewhat in the 
rear. Half-way back toward the Landing were the 
divisions of Hurlbut and of Smith (the last com- 
manded by W. H. L. Wallace, Smith lying sick at 
Savannah). On the extreme left was Stnart, with one 
brigade of Sherman’s division. Gen. Lew Wallace's 
division was at Crump’s Landing. Grant had thus 
33,000 men in line between Owl Creek and Lick 
Creek. Accounts indicate somewhat of a gap be- 
tween Sherman’s left and Prentiss’ right. 

The Confederates stood deployed for the attack 
in three lines. The Third Corps and one of Bragg’s 
brigades formed the aJlvanced Jine, reaching from 


and stationed the sixth, that of Lew Wallace, 5| Sherman’s right to beyond Prentiss’ left, and num- 


miles down the river at Crump’s Landing. Nelsva, | 


bered 9024 men, DBragg’s remaining five brigades, 
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numbering 10,731, stood about 800 yards behind 
Hardee and leaning more to the right, as far as 
Stuart. Polk’s four brigades and Breckenridge’s 
three were disposed right and left as reserves. In 
all Johnston had about 40,000 men. 

At 5 o’clock on Sunday morning, April 6, the Con- 
federate lines moved to the attack. The time re- 
quired to pass the two intervening miles, and skir- 
mishes between the pickets and a reconnoitring 
regiment, put the Union front on the alert, and when 
the lines came together the divisions of Sherman, 
McClernand, and Prentiss were in position to offer 
stubborn resistance. It would be vain to attempt 
to follow the vicissitudes of the fight, which, begin- 
ning at dawn, lasted till sunset. It has been charac- 
terized by Grant as a conflict between Southern 
dash and Northern pluck and endurance. There 
were onset and repulse without cease, but through 
all fluctuations the Confederates won their way 
northward, in accordance with which, Beauregard, to 
whom Johnston had committed the general direction 
of the fight, advanced his headquarters from point 
‘to point. Early in the day the divisions of Hurl- 
but and W. H. L. Wallace had been brought for- 
ward to sustain Prentiss, Sherman, and McClernand. 
It was in the afternoon that the most noteworthy in- 
cidents occurred. First occurred the death of the 
Confederate commander Johnston, who fell heading 
the charge of a brigade. About 3 o’clock the with- 
drawal of troops produced gaps both on left and 
right of Prentiss and Wallace, and the enemy were 
not slow in seizing the advantage. They enveloped 
them. Wallace was mortally wounded and Prentiss 
was captured, along with the fragments of both di- 
visions to the number of 2200. 

This capture left a break in the Federal line, and, 
but for one compensating circumstance, would prob- 
ably have given the victory to the Confederates. 
The Union lines had been swept back a mile and o 
half, and the attack was advancing on the Corinth 
read running along the principal ridge. Col. Web- 
ster, of Grant’s staff, foreseeing that the enemy were 
on the eve of gaining the ridge, gathered what guns 
he could, and posted a line of artillery of 35 to 50 

ieces along the ridge, manning it with cannoneers 

rgely extemporized from stragglers. The guns on 
the boats co-operated with those on the ridge. The 
turning-point was now reached. Before Webster 
had sneceeded in beating back the last desperate on- 
set, Nelson’s division was mounting the bank from 
the river and deploying in line. All chance of a 
Coufederate victory vanished. The attack ceased 
over all the line. 

Daring the night Crittenden’s division, of Buell’s 
army, was placed in position, and McCook’s reached 
early on Monday morning. Buell, who had arrived 
on Sunday evening in advance of his vanguard, di- 
rected the posting of his divisions, which amounted 
in all to 20,000 men. Lew Wallace, with his divi- 
sion, numbering 6500, had arrived from Crump’s 
Landing, and was stationed on the right. 

Grant and Buell now agreed to take the offensive 
next morning, and by a simultaneous onset drive the 
enemy from the field. The two wings of the com- 
bined army advanced steadily, and by 3 Pp. m. were in 
possession of all the ground they had lost, while the 
enemy was in full retreat on Corinth. The Union 
generals made no attempt at pursuit, but contented 
themselves with an advance sufficient to assure them 
the enemy had disappeared. Thus ended, after a 
struggle of two days, the bloodiest battle that had 
yet been fought on American soil. The Federal loss 
was 1754 killed, 8408 wounded, and 2885 missing. 
Gen. Beauregard reported a loss of 1728 killed, 
8012 wounded, and 957 missing. Both sides claimed 
the victory ; but the Confederates failed in the ob- 
ject they aimed at, (J. H.) 
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SHIP-BUILDING. The vessels in which Colum- 
bus made his first voyage to America 


a mee XXI. were the Santa Maria, the Pinta, and 
dn Rep.) the Nina, The Santa Maria was about 


100 feet long, 29 feet wide, and 12 feet 
depth of hold, with a single deck. The Pinta and 
Nina were much smaller, open like boats, but with 
cabins and quarters built at the stern and bow for 
the officers and crew. They had two masts, the for- 
ward one carrying a square sail, and the after one a 
triangular sail, attached to a yard, hanging by its 
middle at an angle of about 45° with the horizon. 

Ship-building in America, as with all other coun- 
tries, was brought about by the fisheries. Cabot, in 
1497, having spread the news that the shores of 
North America were teeming with fish, many ex- 
peditions were sent out, and in a few years both 
France and England had hundreds of fishing vessels 
catching fish off the banks of Newfoundland, and 
curing and salting them on the island. By 1600 
England was sending more than 200 vessels annually, 
and fully 10,000 persons were employed in catching 
and curing fish, and as explorers pushed in toward 
the shores of what are now Massachusetts and 
Maine, they found that better fish could be caught in 
shallower water than off the Banks, and the desire to 
found fishing colonies was one of the strongest mo- 
tives leading to the grant by James I., in 1606, to 
the Plymouth Company. 

The vessels sent to fich were yery small as com- 
pared with the vessels of the present day which 
cross the Atlantic. Not more than 15 per cent. of 
the vessels of England, in 1582, were more than 75 
feet long lhy 23 feet wide by 10 feet depth. In 1603 
Ingland had few vessels of more than 400 tons 
burden, 

The coast from Newfoundland to Virginia was 
soon dotted with little fishing villages. The Eng- 
lish merchants did not wish to go to the expense of 
carrying a large number of men on their vessels, 
and these fishing villages were places where the men 
eould be left permanently to dry the fish, and by 
their numbers be secure against attacks from the 
Indians. < 

The colonists soon began to build boats and fish 
for themselves. This was not at all relished in the 
mother country, and in 1670 orders were issued to 
capture and burn the boats and break up the boat 
iisélie of New England. This was not effectual, 
and soon vessels were carrying fish for sale to Vir- 
ginia and the West Indies, and finally to Europe, 
and whalers were penetrating to the icy regions 
north and south. The vessels taking out cargoes of 
fish came back loaded with the commodities of the 
countries visited, and vessels gradually were drawn 
into regular trade, the fishing fleet being at hand to 
furnish masters and men. A yaluable commerce 
was in this way brought about, and the demand for 
vessels stimulating ship-building, it became a fixed 
and prosperous industry within a hundred years of 
the time of the first permanent settlement. 

The first ship built in this country was the Vir- 
ginia, built at the mouth of the Kennebec River, in 
1607. A party came to found a fishing settlement, 
and the two ships bringing them over returned, 
leaving 45 persons behind. The winter being very 
severe, they were discouraged and built the Virginia 
to take them home again. She was a well-built 
little vessel with two masts, about 60 feet long by 17 
feet beam by 10} depth of hold, and made several 
voyages across the ocean. The next vessel built was 
the Onrest, 44} feet long and 11 feet beam. She 
was built by Adrian Blok at New York, in 1615-16, 
to replace one of the Dutch vessels that had been 
burnt. She was used for several years in exploring 
the Atlantic coast. 

No other vessels except boats appear to have been 
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to send a vessel to open 


places. She was used for some time, and then was 
probably wrecked. 

The fact that timber was rapidly being exhausted 
in England was a strong inducement to British mer- 
chants to import timber and, later, to build vessels in 
America, Matthew Craddock located a claim and es- 
tablished a ship-yard on the Mystic River. Several 
large vessels were built there and sent to England. 
The ship-building industry seemed to thrive in Salem 
from the first, and the village soon became noted for 
its ship-yards and the vessels built therein. Before 
1640 the transatlantic trade was mostly carried on in 
European vessels, but in that year a vessel of 300 
tons was laid down at Salem for a company, with the 
Rev. Hugh Peters at its head, and a vessel of 150 
tons was begun at Boston, both vessels being 
launched the following year; and in 1641-42 three 
vessels were building at taless: three at Boston, and 
one at Dorchester. The success of these vessels 
started a ship-building industry, a number of New 
England towns began to build vessels for foreign ser- 
vice, and the merchants of Barbadoes, Antigua, and 
Jamaica sent to New England for their vessels. 

Ship-building was early engaged in by the settlers 
of Connecticut, and sloops and other small vessels 
were built along the Connecticut River, especially at 
New Haven, from the white-oak, chestnut, and pine 
which abounded in that vicinity. 

The Dutch West India Company encouraged ship- 
building at the mouth of the Hudson by granting 
special privileges to take timber from the forests to 
build ships, though most of the work was done at 
the ship-yard of the company. After New York 
passed into the hands of the English, ship-building 
was continued. In 1669 a vessel of 120 tons was 
built at New York, and one of 65 tons at Gravesend, 
L. I. In 1700 there hailed from New York 124 ves- 
sels of 100 tons and under, and from Boston 194, 
among them vessels of 300 tons. About this time 
the shipping of New York was much injured by the 
war then waging between France and England, and 
for many years after the ship-yards only turned out 
small sloops, the main ocean carrying being in En- 
ro bottoms. 

ost of the building during colonial times was 
done in New England. In 1698 an act was passed 
providing for the inspection and registry of vessels 
of 30 tons and upward. ‘The colonial archives in 
Boston show that of the vessels registered from 1698 
to 1714, 1332 were American built, 239 of them for 
foreign owners. 

The vessels of those days, while small, carried large 
crews and usually were armed; thus the ship Rich- 
ard, of 100 tons, carried 14 men and 12 guns; the Pru- 
dent Sarah, 100 tons, 14 men and 10 guns. The 
magnitude of the ship-building industry just prior to 
the Revolution can be understood from the follow- 
ing: In 1769 the Colonies built and launched 389 ves- 
sels, 113 square-rigged, and 276 sloops and schoon- 
ers, of an aggregate burthen of 20,000 tons. Of 
these Massachusetts provided nearly one half, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island the next largest num- 
ber, while New York had only 5 square-rigged 
vessels and 14 sloops and schooners. Pennsylvania 
owned 1344 tons, Virginia 1249 tons, North and 
South Carolina 1396 tons, Connecticut 1542 tons, 
and Georgia one sloop and one schooner whose com- 
bined tonnage was 50 tons. 

In this same year the entrances to the ports of the 
United States amounted to 332,146 tons, and the 
clearances to 839,302 tons, of which 99,121 tons 
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built until 1631, when, on July 4, the vessel Blessing | 
of the Bay was launched at Medford for the use of | 
the Massachusetts colony. Gov. Winthrop wished | 
communications with the exports £2,852,441, of which Great Britain sent 
Dutch at New York, and for trading with other | 


and African ports, 96,382 for the West Indies, and 
101,198 for the rest of America. The aggregate 
value of all the imports was £2,623,412, of the 


£1,604,975, eae in return £1,531,516. 

During the revolution the fishing and whaling 
fleet was nearly annihilated by the British cruisers 

ing off the coast, and ship-building was suspended. 

he idle fishing and merchant fleets were employed 
in privateering. The first privateer built was by a 
Newburyport merchant, and she took 23,360 tons of 
shipping, and 2225 men, the vessels and cargoes sell- 
ing for $3,950,000. 

Four frigates and three sloops-of-war were bnilt 
for Congress, familiarizing our people with the build- 
ing of large, powerful vessels, and were followed 
i ee suse as private ventures of the mer- 
chants of Philadelphia, New England, and Baltimore. 
In consequence of this, there were many vessels at 
the end of the war that were too large for the coast- 
ing trade, and they entered into competition with 
the rest of the world, especially for the East Indian 
trade. The first ship carrying the new flag to enter 
Canton was a Baltimore vessel, and she sailed thence 
with a cargo of teas, china-ware, and silk. In 1788 
the ship Atlantic, of Salem, displayed the American 
flag in Surat, Bombay, and Calcutta. 

When in 1814 peace was declared, after the war of 
1812, it was at once realized that after so long a 
stagnation in commerce there would be great profits 
to those first in the field with ships and , and 
within a few days after the receipt of the news ull 
the idle yards were full of busy workmen, and from 
this time till 1861 our maritime career was most 
prosperous. 

Forty years of war had led the American to design 
ships for speed and handiness, and our builders 
carefully studied the models and rigs to attain these 
qualities. Clumsy shapes and looks were discarded, 
and our vessels were models of beauty and were 
capable of developing great speed. 
hile ships naturally took the shapes best fitted 
for their special trades, the tonnage law also had an 
effect on them, as the tonnage was computed from the 
length and breadth measured on deck, and the depth 
was taken as one-half the beam. In ecnsequence of 
this the length and breadth on the upper deck were 
kept as small as possible, the bow was lengthened 
out on deck, and the sides bulged out at the water- 
line, so that the tonnage, estimated from the deck 
measurements, was less than the actual tonnage. 
Roomy ships were obtained, but the government did 
not get its just dues, as ship-builders courted the 
phe be ee of building the roomiest ship on the least 
official tonnage measurement. 

A special class of ships, carrying both freight and 

ngers, came into existence just after the War of 
i812, to meet the demand of the great ocean travel 
then beginning, and to carry the great number of 
emigrants to America, Such vessels. usually barques 
and ships, were most luxuriously fitted up, and would 
carry from 600 to 1000 people and 1000 tons of 
freight. New York was the centre of the packet 
business, and the Black Ball Iine was started by 
Isaac Wright & Co. just after the War, sailing twice 
every month to Liv 1. This line was soon fol- 
lowed by others sailing to London and Havre. 
There was a strong spirit of rivalry among the vari- 
ous lines, and this led to a study of the principles of 
ship design and construction. Our bnilders not 
only studied all that was to be learned from foreign 
books, but conducted experiments with models, 
The shape of swift fishes was studied, and the be- 
havior of water and the influence of different dispo- 
sitions of sails were fully investigated. Such study 
and experiment placed our ship-bnilders ahead of 


cleared for England, 42,601 for Southern European | others, and our models were copied the world over 
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by ship-builders. As a result of the years of study | week, and the Sovereign of the Seas once made 437 
from 1812 to 1850 the American sailing-vessel miles in 24 hours. ‘Lhe average time was about 7 


reached perfection, and practically no advance has knots per hour. 
been e 


since then. 


(See Curppek Surps.) 
In 1847 a first class vessel cost here about $80 per 


Till 1849, the packet was a one- or two-decked ves- | ton against $90 in England. 


sel, with poop and topgallant forecastle, of an aver- 


Many new appliances were due to the clipper-ship 


age register of 1000 tous. Freight was stowed in the | competition, such as double topsails aud various 


lower hold. Between decks the cabin passengers 
were stowed aft, the middle portion was devoted to 


| 


! 


devices to save labor, such us steam saw-mills, 
derricks, ete. Labor was divided, too, as the early 


cooking and pantries, and the steerage passengers | ship carpenter was a Jack-of-all-tiades and would 
| do all the work, from hewing out the frames to 


and crew were quartered forward. 


The first three-decker, the Guy Mannering, was caulking the seams. 


But this practice was not 


built at New York in 1849, by Wm. H. Webb. She | found to yield the best results, and separate gangs 
was about 190 feet long, 40 feet beam, and 29 feet! of men did the carpentering, caulking, fastening, 
depth of hold, and of 1419 tons register, and would. painting, elc., leading to better and quicker work. 


carry 2400 tons of freight on a draught of 20 feet. 
This noble ship set the fashion, and the three- 


decker was from this time the pre type of | 
e 


packet ship. Our ships carried the finest officers 
and crews of any v afloat, were well built and 
well sailed, and being fast and comfortable, they 
drove the vessels of other nations from the field and 
had a practical monopoly of passenger, mail, and 
express traffic. Excellent time was made. The 
James Baine sailed from Boston to Liverpool in 12 
days and 6 hours, and the Red Jacket from New York 
to Liverpool in 13 days 7 hours; but the average 
time was, of course, greater, about 20 days to Liver- 
pool and 32 to return. 

English steamers began to compete with the pack- 
et lines about 1840, the Cunard line beginning that 
year, supported 7 a subsidy of £90,000 a year, soon 
increased to £145,000. The United States started 
the Bremen line in 1847, and the Collins line in 
1850, but in 1857 all subsidies were withdrawn, and 
ships of these lines were taken off. The civil war of 


’ 1861 was the final blow to our packet ships. This 


et period is noted for the great increase in size 
of vessels. In 1714 ships were in the China trade of 


only 200 tons burthen, and our present lumber | 


schooners would have been considered immense 
vessels; but about 1812 large vessels began to be 
built, and from that time on the increase in size is 
most remarkable. Abont*1825 the Washington, of 
1000 tons, drew crowds of people to the wharves in 
all the ports she visited. In 1841 the largest mer- 
chantman in the world was built and launched at 
Bath, beng Sewall. She was called the Rappa- 
hannock, and though of light scantling, lasted twenty 


years. 
The packet ship was followed by the clipper, since 
eargoes that deteriorated on the vo had to be 
earried, and the changing character of the markets 
made speed as important for freight as for passenger 
traffic. The clippers of 1840-50 sat low in the water, 


with sharp bow, fine water-lines, tall masts, with | 


enormous s 
was built by Wm. H. Webb in 1841, for the China 
trade. She was the Helena, of 450 tons. She was 


pread of canvas. The first clipper ship | 


built for speed, and fully realized the expectations | 
of her builder. The discovery of gold in California | 


gave a great boom to the clipper ship, as everything 
that could be bought in the Bast was sent to Califor- 


and finest that the world had ever seen. 

years 1854-5-6 are noted for the number and 
beanty of the vessels built in the United States. In 
these first years of the California gold fever $40 per 
ton of 40 cubic feet was paid from the East to New 
York, and ten later it was $25. 

The first cli had sharp floors, considerable 
drag, with a full forward and a lean after-body. 
This was gradnally changed, the vessels of 1840 
being made fuller on the floor, and with a more even 
keel, but the hollow water-line and long bow were 
retained. These clippers made excellent speeds. 
The Red Jacket once made 325 miles a day for a 


About 1835, when the supply of oak timber grew 
small in New England, Sou:hern timber began to 
find its way into the Northern yards. Forests of 
magnificent white oak were growing in the peninsu- 
las of Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. The 
moulds or patterns were made for the frames of a 
vessel, and parties of men were sent into the woods 
in the winter, where they camped, and felling the 
trees, hewed the frames from them and carried them 
by rafting or other means to some place where they 
could be loaded upon schooners, to be taken to the 
Northern ship-yards. The frames of vessels built 
along the New England coast are still obtained from 
the forests in the States named. 

Sonthern pitch-pine was used for beams, decks, and 
waterways, clamps, etc., and in time came to be used 
for the ceiling and planking of vessels, For the 
masts and spars white pine and spruce are preferred, 
though lower masts are made up often of oak, maple, or 
yellow pine, dowelled, bolted, and hooped with iron, 

The coasting trade and the California wheat trade 
to Europe still employ a large number of sailing 
ships. ing ships are still more profitable for 
long voyages with certain classes of cargo than 
steamers, and many such are built, though the num- 
ber of large vessels will gradually reduce each year, 
as the steam engine becomes more economical in 
coal consumption. 

The tonnage and number of sailing vessels built 
during the last five years is as follows : 


, Number. Tons. 
18S4..... TS ORAWER Te IETS SMALE 750 134, 187 
POO ncoe nk unicn ves wnseseyseues 74,723 
Cn BE ER re 475 50,986 
2 ORNS ee Cobd Go veceossise 545 50,376 
1888.. z varged . 534 76,080 


Before 1861 the schooner had come to stay as the 
coasting vessel. Fewer men are required with this 
rig, and it can be worked in and out of harbors 
more easily than the square-rigged vessel. On ac- 
count of the shallow harbors and sand-bars of the 
eastern coast the ater number of the Atlantic 
coasting schooners have flat bottoms, and are fitted 
with centreboards. The lines are free, the beam 
large, and the bow sharp and long, For ocean voy- 
ages and for the Pacific waters most of the schooners 
are built with keels. In our coasting trade schoon- 


| ers are used to transport lumber, coal, ores, and ice, 
nia by freight, and our yards turned out vessels the | 


and for fishing purposes. The yards in Maine still 
turn out a number of large schooners each year. 
The Governor Ames, built in 1888 at Waldeboro, is 
one of the largest schooners afloat. The length on 
the keel is 232 feet, over all 265 feet, beam 50 feet, 
depth 21 feet, lower hold 13 feet, between decks 
8 feet. She has a tonnage registry of about 1800, 
and will be able to carry about 3000 tons of coal 
on a draught of 20 feet. In her construction 460 
tons of Virginia white-oak are used in the fram- 
ing. The planking is 6 inches thick, at the gun- 
wale 7} inches, the heaviest planking ever put on a 
schooner. The centre board is 33 feet long, 15 feet 
deep, and 9 inches thick, made of white-oak. One 
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hundred and fifty tons of bolt iron are used in her! 
fastenings. She has nine 
across. The most striking point about this great 
schooner is her rig of five towering masts, desig- 
nated respectively the foremast, mainmast, mizzen- 
mast, jiggermast, and spankermast. The five lower- 
masts are each 115 feet long and 30 inches in di- 
ameter. The topmasts are 56 feet in height. The 
jibboom is 75 feet long and 22 inches in diameter 
at the bowsprit-cap. She will spread 63,000 square 
feet of canvas. 

The building of whaling vessels, now almost dis- 
continued, was once a great industry in New Eng- 
land. These vessels were not large, as a rule not 
exceeding 400 tons register. The largest whaler 
was the George Washington, of 600 tons. The 
earlier whalers, built for use and not for show, were 
clumsy to look at above water, but under water the 
model was usually very good, being sharp on floor 
and ends, deep, and with the greatest beam forward 
of amidships. Of late lighter sterns and more 
shapely bows have been introduced, and the whaler 
looks as neat us any of her sister vessels of the mer- 
chant fleet. No material except the very best, and 
that without flaw of any kind, was put into a whaler 
by the builders of New Bedford, New London, and 
Sag Harbor. Every detail was carefully looked out 
for with a care not known in any other branch of 
ship-building. Especial care was taken in calking 
the seams, and the vessel was often hauled down on 
one side to open the seams on the other for calk- 
ing. The George Howland and the Roman, calked 
in this way, sailed for eighteen years without re- 
ealking. The result of careful building is shown 
in their longevity, vessels being serviceable seventy- 
five years after building. The scantlings and fas- 
tenings of whalers are in the main heavier than are 
required by underwriters for insurance in the mer- 
chant navy. 

Steam-whalers have lately come into use. In 
1879 the Mary and Helen was launched at Bath, 
Maine. She is 138 feet long, 30} feet beam, regis- 
ters 420, carries a full spread of canvas, and has a 
screw engine capable of driving her from 6 to 8 
miles an hour. Sheis built of oak, yellow pine, and 
hackmatack, and cost $65,000. Since then several 
others have been built. 

The sailing fishing fleet of the United States is 
large, and many different classes of vessels are used, 
which cannot all be described here. The rig and 
shape of boat is such as is best adapted to the pe- 
culiar conditions of service required, ranging from 
the Chesapeake Bay canoe and bug-eye to the fish- 
ing schooners of the North. 

Steam Navigation. —After the invention of the 
steam-engine, efforts were made to use it for locomo- 
tion on land and sea. The greatest need at that time 
was to tow vessels when entering or leaving harbors, 
and to propel boats on canals and against river cur- 
rents. Jonathan Hulls patented a stern-wheel boat in 
England in 1736 to be used for harbor towing. In 
America John Fitch built a vessel to run on the Del- 
aware in 1786-87. This was fitted with banks of 
vertical oars on each side, a beam carrying the oars 
being attached to a crank from the engine situated 
in the boat, dipping the oars in the water, moving 
them aft, lifting them ont and forward, to repeat the 
first motion. This was America’s first steam-boat, 
and a speed of from 4 to 7 miles was obtained, 
James Rumsey tried forcing a current of water from 
a pipe at the stern by steam-power, Fitch in 1793 
made the first experiment with the screw propeller. 
The boat used was abont 18 feet long by 6 foot wide, 
with a screw wheel at the stern, worked by a’ hori- 
zontal, walking beam engine with a wooden cylinder 
at each end of the beam. The cylinders were made 


like barrels and the boiler was only an iron pot with 
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a wooden lid. A speed of 6 miles an hour was ob- 
aad : 


o hatches, 25 feet | tained. 


The men, however, who made steam-na 
success were John Fulton, with his 
ston, and John Cox Stevens, of Hoboken. 
and Livingston made their first experiments on the 
Seine, at is, building two small boats in 1808 and 
satisfying themselves as to the feasibility of steam- 
propulsion, 

Stevens worked on screw Ision for thirteen 
years, and in 1804 built a t, the Phoenix, 25 
feet long, driven by a Watt’s engine and screw, ob- 
tained a speed of 4 miles an hour, and finally took 
the vessel by sea from Hoboken to the Delaware, 

first ocean steam-voyage. 

Fulton bought a 20 horse-power engine in 1806, 
and came to America to start steam-navigation, his 
original idea being to build boats for the Western 
rivers; but when he, with Livingston, obtained exclu- 
sive rights for steam-vessels on the Hudson, all their 
efforts were then made in that direction. His beat, 
the Clermont, was built on the East River, in 
1807, by Charles Brown. She was at first 133 feet 
long, 16$ feet wide, and 7 feet deep, but was after- 
ward made 141 feet long by 22 feet wide. She had 
a flat bottom, straight sides, a full bow, and a 
straight stem. A bottom was Jaid of 1} inch yellow 
pine, tongued and grooved and set with white-lead, 
and floors laid across this, 24 inches apart, made of 
oak of 8-inch square section under the machinery, 
but at the ends of spruce, 4 by 8 inches in section. 
The boat was decked only at the ends, and the boilers 
were in full view. The paddle-wheels were 15 feet 
in diameter, with buckets 4 feet long and with 24 
inches dip. The shaft was of cast iron, 4} inches in 
diameter. A heavy fly-wheel was at first carried, 10° 
feet in diameter, but as this extended down into the 
water it was inconvenient in shallow water, and was 
afterward removed. 

The boiler was 20 feet long, 7 feet deep, and 8 feet 
wide, The engine cylinder was 24 inches in diameter 
by 4 feet stroke. ‘The boat drew 28 inches of water. 

On the first trip 110 miles were made in 24 hours, 
and 150 miles in 32 hours; or, deducting stops, in 
283 hours, an average of 5 miles hour. 

While the first trial of this vessel was looked upon 
with the greatest interest, the satisfactory introdue- 
tion of steam-navigation brought about the en- 
mity of the numerous packet Tines carrying the 
freight and ig say traffic. Slocps would make 
the trip from New York to Albany in 27 hours, the 
passenger fare being $5, and they lost no oppor- 
tunity to annoy the Clermont, even going so far 
as to wilfully run against her to smash the paddle- 
wheels. However, after being lengthened, in 1810, 
as stated above, she made many successful trips, al- 
ways running full of passengers. In 1808 Charles 
Brown built the Raritan and the Car of rik sooo 
In 1812 a ferry-boat was built to run to the Jersey 
shore. The double-ended ferry-boat, drooping at 
each end, so familiar to the erican travelling 
 eiige was designed by Fulton and has been but 
ittle modified since. 

Steam-boats quickly sprang into existence in other 
a of the world, after being proven a success by 

lton. One was built on the St. Lawrence in 1809, 
and another in 1811. The British built their first 
steam boat at Glasgow in 1811, and boats were soon 
building all over the kingdom, Builders were en- 
abled to put in the necessary plant to build marine 
engines on account of contracts for steam men-of- 
war, and by 1839 England had 96 such vessels. 

The war of 1812 did not interfere with the devel- 
opment of the steam-boat in this country. Fulton 
proposed to the government to build a steam war- 
ship, the first in the world, to steam at 4 knots per 
hour and to carry guns pointing in every direction, 


ion a 
Fulton 
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for $320,000. The offer being accepted, the vessel 
was built in 1814. She was 156 feet long, 56 feet 
wide, and 20 feet deep, drawing 10 feet of water. 
The paddle-wheel, for protection, was hung in the 
middle of the hull; it was 16 feet in diameter, the 
buckets 14 feet long, with 4 feet dip. Her ton- 
nage was 2475. The boiler was 22 feet long by 12 
feet broad by 4 feet deep, the cylinder 4 feet in di- 
ameter by 5 feet stroke. She made a s of 54 
knots an hour, and was a most formidable vessel. 
Her magazine blew up in 1829, destroying the vessel. 

In 1809 the first race on the Hudson took place be- 
tween rival boats, Fulton’s boat beating. For many 
years nearly all the steam-boats were built by Charles 
Brown, but the industry soon spread, and vessels 
were built at Newburg, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more. 

To Robert L. Stevens the Hudson is principally 
indebted for its steamers, as he carefully studied 
the conditions of river navigation and led off in en- 
gine improvements and in making the ends of ves- 
sels long and sharp. Old boats were lengthened and 
some had false bows put on ; while some of the ves- 
sels built after 1830 had solid ends, so sharp and so 
well designed that they parted the water with scarcely 
a ripple, and lately such vessels as the Mary Pow- 
ell have attained speeds of 25 to 28 miles an hour. 

To traverse Long Island Sound boats were built 
broader and deeper than the river boats, as they ex- 
serpy rougher weather. The Rhode Island, 

nilt in 1836, was 212 feet long and 28 feet wide. 

Falton started with the dle-wheel, and it is 


used to this day for river navigation, but the screw, 
being much better adapted for deep-sea service, has | 


entirely superseded the paddle-wheel in ocean-going 
steamers. The invention of the screw is directly 
connected with the story of the advance of ship- 
building. 
As our earlier boats built for river traffic used the 
dle, developments were in that direction, and but 
ittle attention was given to the valuable experiments 
of Fitch and Stevens. But in ro gg they needed 
something different from the paddle, as the paddle, 
being often out of the water during rolling and 
pitching, was not snited to ocean work, and in 1825 


& premium was offered for the best device for pro- | 
| Step in advance and placed the screw above the keel 


pelling vessels other than by dies. A naval 
officer invented a screw with two blades, and one or 
two boats were fitted with it. ‘This caused more at- 
tention to be devoted to the subject, and in 1836 
patents were taken out by F. P. Smith, of London, 
aud John Ericsson. Smith’s screw was a spiral 
nl about an axis, and having been tried on a 
8 boat, a larger vessel, the Archimedes, 125 feet 
long, was built, fitted with a screw 5 feet 9 inches in 
diameter and 8 feet pitch, the blade making a com- 

lete turn round the axis, this being shortly replaced 

y two blades making half-turns. The Smith screw 
was not commercially successful, but the world owes 
to John Ericsson the development of a new and suc- 
cessful method of propulsion. 

The first practical screw vessel was the Francis B. 
Oden, built in 1837, and named after the U. S. con- 
sul at Liverpool, who had perceived the advantages 
of Eriesson’s screw. This boat, 45 feet long, was 
fitted with two screws, 5 feet 3 inches in diameter, 
consisting of a hub of iron around which were 
placed several plates having a spiral twist. This lit- 
tle boat, drawing 24 feet of water, developed a speed 
of 10 miles an hour, and towed a schouner of 170 
tons at 7 miles an hour. The Admiralty refused to 
encourage Ericsson, however, as it was held that 
vessels could not be steered with such an arrange- 
ment, 

Capt. Robert F. Stockton took a trip on the 
Thames in the Ogden in 1837, and at once gave an 
order for two iron boats fitted with the Ericsson 


| gine being made by Jacob Neafie. 
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screw. One of these, the Robert F. Stockton, was 
launched in 1838. She was 70 feet long by 10 feet 
beam by 62 feet draught. She had two propellers 
in line, 6} feet in diameter. She made 12 knots an 
hour. The vessel was rigged as a schooner and sent 
to America under sail under the command of Capt. 
Crane, with a crew of four men and a boy, being the 
first iron vessel to cross the Atlantic. She was sold 
in 1840 to the Delaware and Raritan Canal Company, 
and her name changed to the New Jersey. She wag 
used as a tug for several years, 

Capt. Stockton having introduced the screw into 
America in this way, and its advantages being recog- 
nized, it at once sprang into favor, and in less than 
ten years 150 screw vessels had been built in Amer- 
ica. It was through Stockton that Ericsson gave up 
his engagements in London and came to America. 
The government coneluded to fit one of the war- 
ships authorized in 1839 with an Ericsson propeller, 
and the Princeton was so fitted, the machinery being 
placed below the water-line, the first war-vessel of 
this class in the world. She was 164 feet long, 304 
feet beam, and drew, with outfit and 200 tons of coal, 
19} feet. She had flat floors amidships and a sharp 
bow and stern. The stern post was 26 inches thick 
where the screw shaft passed through it, tapering 
above and below. The stern overhung 15 feet, and 
hanging from it was a wrought-iron rudder-post, 
heeling on an oak extension of the keel, leaving a 
space of 6 feet between the stern and rudder-posts. 
The screw was made of a brass drum 8 feet in diame- 
ter, fitted with six brass blades having a helicoidal 
twist, extreme diameter 14 feet, pitch 35 feet, length 
in direction of the axis 2 feet, and weight 12,000 Ibs. 
The vessel made 13 miles an hour, The cost was 
$212,000. 

The iron tug R. B. Forbes was built at Boston in 
1845. The first tug fitted with screws, built at Phil- 
adelphia, was built by Wm. Cramp in 1849, the en- 
This tug was of 
| wood, 80 feet long by 17 feet wide by 8 feet deep.. 
The screw up to this time had heen placed below 
the keel, but Mr. Cramp, seeing the disadvantage of 
this, gave the tug Sampson a six-foot screw, extend- 
ing 3 feet below the hull, with a keel built down aft 
to protect, and in a short while he made another 


in the position where it is placed to this day. 

The English still adhere mainly to the paddle-wheel 
tug, but the handy American screw tug-boat is un- 
doubtedly superior. The average tug is about 90 feet 
long by 18 feet wide by 9} feet deep. They are sharp 
aud deep, draw abont 8 feet of water, having low 
free boards and considerable sheer forward. The 
»machinery ig covered by a house, with a pilot-house 
at the forward end. Strong towing bitts are placed 
forward and aft. 

The first steam-vessel to cross the Atlantic was the 
Savannah, built by Crockett and Fickett, at New 
York, in 1819. Originally intended as a sailing 
packet, she was rigged as a ship, a 90-horse-power 
engine placed between decks, with boilers in the 
hold, and was fitted with paddle-wheels. In May, 
1819, she was taken by Capt. Moses Rogers to 
Savannah, and on May 25 started thence to Liver- 
pool, making the passage in 25 days, during 18 of 
which she was under steam. The Savannah was not 
a fast boat, and her machinery was finally taken out, 
and she was wrecked on Long Island. However, 
she showed to the world what could be done in 
steam-navigation, and England at once began to de- 
velop this part of her mercantile marine and navy. 
She granted subsidies to lines to various points, and 
by giving contracts for a number of steam men-of- 
war enabled ship and engine builders to put in the 
expensive plants necessary for this sort of work. 

The serew propeller made its first appearance in 
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the coasting trade in 1841, on the Clarion, built for 
the service between New York and Havana. Phila- 
delphia, however, was much more energetic in de- 
veloping the screw than New York. The fact that 
our builders did not develop the screw but kept to 
the die was one of the reasons that our merchant 
marine suffered with the coming in of the steam-ves- 
eel. The greater part of the capital was then in 
New York. ‘The engines of the larger vessels, like 
those for the Pacific Mail, were built at the Novelty 
Works in New York, and having the patterns for the 
engines and all the necessary drawings of paddle- 
ships, they were naturally averse to building screw 
steamers. These works passed into the hands of the 
Brown Brothers, the bankers, who controlled a large 
interest in the Pacific Mail, and in this way the 
building of large paddle steamers for ocean naviga- 
tion was kept up. The immense paddle-shafts that 
had to be imported from England were constantly 
breaking, making the expenses of such vessels be- 
yond their earnings. 

On March 3, 1847, Congress authorized the secre- 
tary of the navy to contract for a mail steam-ship 
service once in two months, or oftener, from New 
York to Chagres, on the Isthmus of Panama, and 
from Panama to Astoria, touching at Monterey, San 
Diego, and San Francisco. The Atlantic branch 
was called the United States Mail, and the Pacific 
branch the Pacific Mail. Three ships were built for 
each line, all wooden <adale-whedl alia tnere: with 
wheels from 33 to 36 feet in diameter. While the 
three ships of the Pacific Mail, the California, Pan- 
ama, and Oregon, were on their way to the Pacific, 
the news of the discovery of gold in California reached 
the East, and when the California arrived at Panama 
an excited crowd of people was there waiting to be 
taken to the north. 

While the gold fever brought into existence the 
great clipper ship, it also gave an impetus to the 
construction of steamers, as the trade on the Pacific 
reached in one year a magnitude beyond twenty 
years’ ordinary development, and, a steam-fleet being 
needed, steamers were built one after the other. In 
the course of the next ten years the two lines spoken 
of above had alone built 29 fine vessels of 88,000 
tons registry, costing about $8,300,000, and in those 
ten years the vessels of these lines carried 175,000 
persons to California, and brought back $200,000,- 
000 in gold. The vessels became larger and larger, 
wooden vessels attaining sizes up to 3300 tons regis- 
ter in 1861; the Golden City, of 3373 tons, built in 
1864, was 343 feet long and 45 beam. 

The steamers of the two principal lines were built 
in New York, and ship-yards lined the East river. 
Wm. H. Webb having as many as a thousand men in 
liis yard. The New York builders attained a world- 
wide reputation, and obtained orders for war-ships 
from Russia, France, Iialy, Portugal, and Turkey, 
among them being the General Admiral, the iron- 
clad frigates Re d’ Italia and Re Don Luigi de Por- 
tugallo, each of 3700 tons, and the iron-clad ram 
Ht ceca of 5090 tons, 380 feet long and 75 feet 

eam. 

In the four cities of New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and Ballimore there were built from 1830 to 
1861 abont 80 sea-going steamers, with an aggregate 
tonnage of about 120,000, and costing about $29,000,- 
000. Five-sixths of this tonnage was built in New 
York. The first large American ocean steamer was 
the Massachusetts, sent out from Boston in 1844, 


with a screw propeller as an auxiliary power. 

The United States, bnilt in 1847 by Wm. H. Webb, 
was intended to be a New Orleans packet, but was 
eventually sold to the German Confederation for war | 
service. She was 256 feet long by 40 feet beam by | 
304 feet deep. For 50 feet at each end, the frames, 


deadwood, and keelsons were of live-oak, locust, and . 
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cedar; oe the lower timbers wero of Southern 
white-oak. There were five rows of yellow-pine 
keelsons amidships, 3 feet deep, and four rows 16 
inches ae The bilge streaks were 12 inches 
square. This boat throughout was exceptionally 
strong, and the manner in which the large structure 
of wood was tied together, in this and similar vessels, 
gives evidence of the great skill and experience of 
the ship-builders of this date. This vessel had full 
floors with but little dead rise, and a sharp bow avd 
run. Her model is about that of the sea-going 
American steamers of to-day, though a longer, 
sharper bow is built with iron vessels. 

_ In 1845 the [eee was authorized to 
contract with Mr. Edward Mills for 20 trips a year 
to Europe for the sum of $400,000, and in 1847 the 
Washington and thé Hermann began to compete with 
the English steam-ship lines, which were rapidly 
obtaining the advantage over our sailing vessels. 
Those vessels were long, square-sterned three-deck- 
ers, with side paddle-wheels about the middle of the 
length, bark rigged, and with a full allowance of 
sails. They were very good sea boats, but were 
beaten in time across by the Cunarders from two to 
three days. 

In 1850 the Franklin and Humboldt were built 
for the same service, but were put on a line to Havre. 
About this time the idea of a line to Liverpool took 
shape, as our capitalists and ship-builders, who had 
so easily kept in the lead in the days of the fast 
packets and clippers, did not like to see the English 
absorb our carrying-trade, and only asked to be put 
on an equal footing with the English 5 men 
that they might again take the lead. . Edward 
K. Collins originated and carried throngh the idea 
of placing American ships on a line to Liverpool, to 
surpass the English vessels running to that port from 
America. Under the laws of 1845 a contract was 
made with Mr. Collins whereby he was to build and 
run four steamers from New York to Liverpool, to 
make twenty trips a Piags and to carry the mails, the 
line to receive $285, a year. These vessels were 
to be suitable for war p The Cunarders 
then running were from 1140 to 1500 tons register. 
All the Collins boats were about 2800 tons, each of 
the best materials and workmanship, and supplied 
with unusually powerful machinery. They were the 
pride of America, being the largest and fastest 
steamers then afloat. The four steamers first built 
were the Arctic and Atlantic, built by Wm. H. 
Brown, of New York, under the inspection of George 
Steers, and the Baltic and Pacific, built by Brown 
& Bell, of New York. The machinery was built by 
the Novelty and Allaire Works, of New York. 

The details of construction of the Arctic and Bal- 
tic are as follows : 

Length on main deck, 282 feet; depth under spar 
deck, 32 feet ; beam, 45 feet. The frames were white 
oak and chestnut with tops of locust, live-oak, and 
cedar; stanchions and timber-heads of white oak ; 
apron, breast hooks, and inner stern- of live-oak ; 
keel of white oak, 18 by 20 inches. The frames were 
double-sided 24 inches and moulded 21 inches over 
the keel ; the lower futtocks were sided 12 inches; all 
other timbers, 10 inches. The spacing was 30 inches 
amidships, increasing to 36 inches at the ends, with 
the floors filled in solid to the turn of the bilge. 
The ceiling-clamps and water-ways of the lower decks 
were of yellow pine, the fine bilge streaks 12 inches 
square, bolted through the edges every 4 feet; the 
clamps of the lower deck, 8 inches; upper deck, 7 
inches. The garboards were white oak, 15 inches 
wide, 9 inches thick, may gy throngh the edge 
with 1-inch bolts every 3 feet and with two bolts 
through each timber. ‘lhe rest of the ontside plank- 
ing was of yellow pine, 5 to 7 inclies thick and 6 to 8 
inches wide. The main kcelson was white ouk; 32 
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by 34 inehes. The side keelsons under the engines 
were white oak, 22 by 42 inches ; elsewhere, of yellow 

ine. ‘Lhe beams were mainly yellow pine, except- 
ing some white pine in the spar and orlop decks; 
the lower and main deck beams, side 12 to 14 inches, 
and monlded 13 inches at the centre and 10 inches 
at the ends; the spar deck beams, 6$ by 8 inches at 
the centre. The decks were of white Lp : orlo 
deck 3 inches, lower deck 3}, main 4, and spar dec 
3. The bulwarks were 3-inch white pine. The 
knees were white oak and hackmatack. The hull 
was square, fastened with two {-inch copper boits and 
two locust treenails toa draught of 20 feet; above that, 
galvanized iron and treenails were used. The frame 
was strapped with iron crossing amidships like lattice- 
work, with a spacing of 4 feet. There were two side 
lever engines: cylinders, 95 inches in diameter, 10 
feet stroke. There were four tubular boilers, 22 feet 
wes 14} feet high, two of them 14 feet wide and 
two feet wide. The hull weighed about 1525 
tons, and masts and rigging 34 tons. Ona draught 
of 19} feet forward and 20 feet aft 2000 tons of 
freight and 250 passengers could be carried. 

The service began with these vessels in 1851, and 
they beat the Cunarders from the start by about one 
day. They enjoyed the confidence and the patron- 
age of the ate public, and in eight years from 
the time they began passenger traffic increased five- 
fold. From January to November, 1852, they carried 
4306 passengers to the 2969 who went by the Cunard 
Line, and their competition reduced the cost of 
freight to Live-pool from £74 to £4. 

The Canard Line at once began to put on larger 
and faster steamers. Collins’ mail allowance was 
made $858,000, and greater speed was required of 
him, and he met the reqnirements. Unfortunately, 
the Arctic was lost in 1854 and the Pacific in 1856. 
In 1855 the Adriatic, of 4144 tons, was built, at a cost 
of $1,100,000. She was 345 feet long by 50 beam 
by 33 feet depth. She made a trip in 1861 from 
Saint John’s, N. F., to Galway in 5 days 193 hours. 

Beginning in 1853, the feeling inst subsidies 
was awakened, and it continues to this day; while, as 
a matter of fact, the granting of subsidies is a busi- 
ness-like application of statesmanship, and its con- 
tinuation would have kept nsin the front rank in 
the transatlantic trade, and could not have failed to 
have been of the greatest value to our ocean com- 
merce, our ship-builders and ship owners, our people 
and our country. In 1857 the Collins mail contracts 
expired, and the government refused to renew them ; 
Mr. Mills suffered in the same way. 


The ish were then paying $866,700 a year to 
the line, and smaller sums to other lines, 


and as Mr. Mills and Mr. Collins could not compete 
with England's treasury they were forced to with- 
draw and sell their ships, and the United States de- 
liberately turned over the vast mail, express freight, 


and business of this country with Europe 
to fo ships. In 1856 Mr. Vanderbilt started a 
line to Havre, but soon gave it up. During the 


civil war the foreign lines got a very strong foothold. 
In 1866 an American line was lomned in Boston, and 
two large oak-built screw steamers, the Erie and 
Ontario, were started to run between Boston and 
Liverpool. The English steamers immediately cut 
rates, and aise Ce Kiachoon ships had to be with- 
drawn. A line was afterward started from Balti- 
more in connection with the B. & O. R. R., but had 
only a brief existence. 

An American steamship line was started in 1878 to 
run from Philadelphia to Liverpool, and it still lives ; 
but few American lines have been started at other 
points. The coasting lines, such as the Clvdes and 
the Red D, have extended their trade to Cuba and 
Mexico. Commodore Garrison ran a few wooden 
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by a subsidy, and John Roach ran a line of steamers 
from 1878 to 1881. The Pacific Mail has sent steam- 
ers to the Sandwich Islands, Japan, China, and 
Australia. 

America is renowned for nothing more than for 
her river steam-boats, the necessities of internal nav- 
igation developing this class of vessels earlier than 
ocean steamers. As the Mississippi and its tributa- 
ries drain a region of 1,250,000 square miles in ex- 
tent, embracing nineteen States rich in products of 
every kind, and several growing Territories, using the 
streams as commercial highways, it is natural that 
there should be a great demand for vessels to tray- 
erse them. Certain restrictions were put upon 
builders by the character of the rivers to be navigat- 
ed, owing to the light draughts necessary. The 
western boats are marvels in the way of light-draught 
construction, as there are vessels which on six feet 
draught of water carry 2000 tons of freight. These 
boats, to ascend the river against strong currents and 
to tow a large number of barges, must be fitted with 
engines of great power, and the weight of the engine 
has been greatly reduced on this account. The 
walking beam and the condenser was soon dispensed 
with, the engines being so placed as to act directly 
on the paddle-shaft. The earlier steamers were 
mostly side wheelers, but after 1850 the stern wheel- 
er came into favor, and they now outnumber the 
side wheelers three to one. 

Fulton and Livingston in 1811 bnilt at Pittsburg 
the stern-wheel boat Orleans, of 200 tons, rigeed 
with masts and sails. She used wood for fuel. She 
was strongly framed, but had no guards or up) er 
works. She arrived at New Orleans, Jan. 10, 1812, 
for the first time. She made about three miles an 
hour. After running as a packet between New Or- 
leans and Natchez for about two years she was sunk 
by a snag in 1814, Before this the navigation had 
been by flat-boats, pushed along with poles or long 
sweeps, or by small sail-boats. The availability of the 
steamer was at once apparent, and they were built 
rapidly from thistime on. Thestern-wheeler Comet, 
with vibrating engines, was built in 1813, and 1an to 
New Orleans, where her machinery was sold to a cot- 
ton factory. The Vesuvius was built at Pittsburg by 
Fulton in 1813, and a small steamer of 50 tons was 
built at Brownsville, on the Monongahela, in 1814, 
and the same year the Etna, of 200 tons, was built at 
Pittsburg. ‘ihe Washington, the first boat with 
two decks, was built at Wheeling. The machinery, 
which in previous beats was in the hold, was in her 
lrought up on deck, where it is still placed in the 
boats now in use on the western rivers. 

Preceding boats had such low-power engines that 
they could only he employed on the lower Missis- 
sippi and Ohio when the current was less than three 
miles an hour, and they could never get up the swifter 
rivers after having once gone down. The Washing- 
ton, however, was a powerful boat for her day, aud 
was able to make a round trip from New Orleans to 
just below the falls at Louisville and back in 45 
days. Her snecess started the building of a number 
of steam-boats along the Ohio, where nearly all the 
earlier boats were built, and where about five-sixths 
of the boats of the Mississippi Valley are built now. 
In 1818 the General Pike was built at Cincinnati for 
passenger traffic. She was 100 feet long on the keel, 
25 feet beam, and had a handsome cabin built on the 
deck between the engines. The central hall was 40 
by 18 feet, with 8 state-rooms at one end and 6 at the 
other. She ran as a packet between Louisville, 
Cincinnati, and Maysville. 

There were but few Eastern boats used on the West- 
ern rivers. The Maid of Orleans, of 100 tons, was 
sent from Philadelphia in 1818 and went up the river 
as far as Louisville, being the first vessel to reach that 


steamers from New York to Brazil after the war, aided | city from an Atlantic port. She was a two-masted 
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schooner, with auxiliary steam-power for use on 


rivers. 

Up to 1818 the fastest trip from New Orleans to 
Louisville was made by the Shelley, the time being 
19 da: She pred Bl yemenmsey - onrey of 
groceries and and sto at ten places en 
rowe, The on time was Haass to 30 days. The 
fast steamer Cincinnati made the round trip in about 
40 days. After 1830 determined efforts were made 
to improve the speed, and in 1838 the Diana ran 
from New Orleans to Louisville in less than 6 days, 
winning a premium of $500 from the Post Office De- 
partment for doing so. 

The passenger boats were side-wheelers, built. of 
oak, framed and planked much the same as sea-goin 
vessels. They had flat floors and sharp bows, an 
drew from 4 to 6 feet, and were from 400 to.600 tons 
register. The cabin was between the engines, the 
upper cabin becoming popular later. 

hen fast boats became the rage there was a 
fierce rivalry, and racing was very common. Boats 
were sent over the course stripped of every possible 
weight that could be dispensed with, and without 
cargo of any kind, driven at the full power of the 
engines, simply to beat previous records and estab- 
lish a reputation for speed. Until legislation regu- 
lated the strength and pressure of boilers, this pas- 
sion for fast time led to great loss of life and property 
on account of explosions. 

From 1830 to 1840 the favorite size was about 150 
tons, but after 1840 larger boats began to make their 
appearance, and a departure was made in the use of 
lighter seantling and different construction from sea- 
going vessels. The Sultana, built in 1843, was 250 
feet 1 ea, 35 feet beam, and 8 feet hold. There 
were seven boilers, 32 feet long and 42 inches in di- 
ameter. The engines were 30-inches by 10 feet 
stroke, the paddle-wheels 30 feet in diameter, with 14 
feet buckets. She developed a speed of 154 miles 
an hour, and made one trip from New Orleans to 
Louisville in 4 days 22 hours. 

In 1852 the Eclipse, one of the largest boats built 
in the West, was built at New Albany just below the 
falls. She cost $300,000 and was sumptuously fitted 
up with a richly furnished saloon, with a steerage 
cabin on top. There were 8 boilers, 32} feet long by 
42 inches in diameter, and two engines: cylinders, 36 
inches by 11 feet stroke. The paddles were 41 feet 
in diameter. Her light construction will be seen 
from the size of her scantlings. The frames were 
single, and were cut from 4 and 4} inch flitch-oak, 
moulded 13 inches on the floor, 10 inches at the 
bilge, and 54 inches at the head. The main keelson 
was 12 by 16 inches, the bilge log 7 by 11} inches, 
and there were 18 floor keelsons, ranging from 3} by 
10 inches to 4 by lLinches, Fore and aft wooden 
bulkheads were put in to strengthen her. She was 
planked with 3} to 44 inch oak. She was for many 
years the most popular and fashionable boat of the 
West. Her greatest speed up the river was 16 miles 
an hour, and she often made 25 miles an hour down 
stream. 

The Shotwell was built in the same year. She 
was a sharp boat, built for racing, and in 1853 she 
raced the Eclipse. Both vessels were stripped for 
the race and carried neither ngers nor freight. 
Furniture, landing stages, and fenders were left. be- 
hind, and even the bulkheads in the wheel-houses 
and parts of the decks were removed. The Shotwell, 
on account of being shorter, could turn the bends 
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more quickly, Imt she ventured too close and 
aground, losing 24 hours, and thereby the race. e 
Eclipse made the trip from New Orleans to Lonis- 
ville in 4 ye 9 hours and 30 minutes, having lost 
35 minutes during the race by blowing out the pack- 
ing ofa piston. A number of large, swift steamers 
followed those boats, ranging from 250 to 300 feet in 
length, fitted up in the most comfortable and beauti- 
ful manner, ese boats were usually owned in 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and Lonisville. 

The civil war interrupted the river traffic, and a 
good many of the older vessels disappeared. But 
after the war new steamers appeared, superior even 
te the old. Two of these were the R. E. Lee, built 
in 1866, and the Natchez, in 1869. The Lee was 300 
feet long, 44 feet beam, and 10 feet deep, with en- 
gines 40 inches by 10 feet stroke, the dle-wheels 
being 38 feet in diameter, with 16} feet paddles. 
The Natchez was 3014 feet long, 42} feet beam, and 94 
feet in the hold. Her engines were 34 inches by 10 
feet stroke, dle-wheels 42 feet in diameter, with 
16 feet paddles. In 1870 these two boats raced 
from New Orleans to St. Louis, 1200 miles. They 
were stripped for the race and ran at about 17 miles 
an hour, were in sight of one another most of the 
way, and only an hour apart at Memphis and Cairo. 
The Lee arrived at St. Louis in 3 days 18 hours and 
14 minutes, and the Natchez arrived 6 hours and 83 
minutes later. 

A great number of boats have been built of late 
years. A description of the City of New Orleans 
will give a very good idea of the construction gener- 
ally inuse. She is 800 feet long, 48 feet beam, 83 
feet over the guards, and 9 feet hold. Her draught, 
with machinery, coal, and water on board, is 80 
inches forward and 42 inches aft. The frames are 
single, 9 by 4 inches, spaced 15 inches ; main keelson, 
21 by 9 inches; eight floor keelsons, 9 by 4 inches; 
four wing keelsons, 7 by 12 inches, to 1eceive the 
heels of the stanchions and the hog chain braces; 
bilge keelson, 6 by 12 inches ; planking, 4 inches on 
the bottom, and 4, 33, and 8 inches on the sides. 
The beams are 4 by 6 inches, spaced 21 inches, with 
heavier beams 12 by inches at the end of the boiler 
deck } stanchions, every other beam 6 inches square, 
in seven rows, with thirty extra stanchions 10 by 34 
inches under the cylinder timbers and paddle-shaft. 
There are three stringers on the top timbers, each 
side, 9 by 24 inches, The clamps are 13 by 3} and 
12 by 3 inches. The five boilers are on deck, for- 
ward, and are 30 feet long, 44 inches in diameter, 
with five flues each. There are two engines, one on 
each side amidships, 26 inches in diameter by 10 
jeet stroke. The le-wheels are 85 feet in diam- 
eter, with 15 feet paddles. The cabins and pilot- 
house stand up toa great height above the water. 
The saloon is 220 feet long, 17 feet wide, and 18 feet 
high. There are ak Ab staterooms, 12 feet long 
by 10 feet wide. This boat is for the 
a ea ny the Mississi py aud on - “i 
will carry passengers an: tons of freight. 
With a light-dranght boat of this sort the : 
formed by the structure is a shallow, and there being 
but little buoyancy at the sharp ends, a most elab- 
orate system of hog and cross chains is carried out. 
These are long iron rods stretching from end to end 
and from side to side of the boat. A hog frame, 
such as is seen on so many of the boats around New 
York, is hardly ever seen in the West. The fore and 
aft arrangement of these hog chains is shown in the 
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accompanying sketch. They fasten under the main 
and floor ion as and run up over the ends of long 
rows of square pine masts, set up perpendicular 
amidships, but inclined at the ends, 

The main chain is 23-inch bar iron, carried on 9- 
inch square pine braces, rising 14 feet above the main 
deck. ‘The centre chain is 14-inch bar iron, the for- 
ward end descending to the main keelson just under 
the after end of the boilers, the chain running back 
over the main braces and being brought down to 
the keelson again about 15 feet from the stern-post. 
The stern chain is 1j-inch iron, passing over one 


Cross Chains of the City of New Orleans. 


brace. The boiler deck and bow chain is 14-inch iron 
on short braces forward, as shown. 

There are seven cross chains of 14-inch iron rest- 
ing on seven of the main braces, with struts as 
shown, giving mag tes to the bilge of the boat; and 
under the boiler deck and forward there are nine 
more such chains of 1}-inch iron ; 48,000 pounds of 
wrought iron are made use of in this system, and by 
it the guards are made sufficiently strong to carry 
any number of bales of cotton, the hull is kept from 
breaking down at the ends, and the light scantling 
of the West is rendered possible. 

On the upper part of the Ohio, the Mississippi, and 
the Arkansas, and the other tributary streams of 
the West, Ae! camay, r, freight, and towing boats 
are stern- rs. e boats are not so wide, and 
for shallow-water traffic are superior to the side- 
wheelers. Naturally, the boats are different from 
the side-wheelers. wheel-houses and guards are 
be gars with, the cylinder timbers are carried aft 

project about feet abaft the hull proper, 
having a slight sheer upward. The paddle-wheel 
shaft rests on these timbers, and the system of hog 
chains is carried aft to support and distribute the 
weight of the wheel. The lines of the boat aft are 
completely changed, as there is no taper to the after- 
end. The after-body is carried back square, and the 
floor is brought up at the stern, giving an appear- 
ance of two hulls when looked at from the stern. 
Three or four rudders are used, the side ones hung 
on the upright stern-posts, while the middle ones are 
hung on stout rudder-posts and project partly under 
the boat, being balanced rudders. The passenger 
and freight boats of this class are handsome boats, 
soba tyltower sot hae Grae epi te la  ai 


The towing boats are not so large and have small 
cabins, but are built with very strong bows. The 
way in which tows are made up on the western 
rivers is different from the methods of the seaports, 
as the tow is not towed but pushed. The barges 
are arran in groups, often eight or ten boats 
wide and four boats long, strongly lashed together, 
and arranged ahead and alongside the forward end 
of the steamer, about one-fourth the steamer being 
buried in the group. The deck is carried out square 
to the bow, ending in a strong chock for pushing. 
To steer such a fleet around the bends of swift rivers 
requires a deal of experience and judgment. 
The stern-wheeler Jos. B. 


burg, went south from Louisville last year with 
a mammoth tow of 30 coal-barges, and six barges 
and three additional vessels, amounting to 798,434 
bushels, or 33,340 tons ; inclnding fuel, 31,388 tons, 
This tow was 789 feet long—including the steamer, 
1015 feet long—and 262 feet wide. To transport this 
tow by rail would require 60 trains of 25 cars each, 
20 tons to the car, and would extend over a con- 
tinuous line of track of ten miles. 

There are four classes of barges in use on the 
Western rivers. The smallest is the flat-boat, about 
90 feet long, 16 feet wide, and from 5 to 7 feet deep, 
used on small streams for short trips for carrying 
about 110 tons of coal, stone, or other rough 
freight. Next, the coal-barge, which is an open boat, 
strongly built, with raking ends, about 125 feet long 
by 25 feet wide by 8 feet deep. They are mainly 
em fer; between the coal mines in Pennsylvania 
an est Virginia and the markets along the river 
as far as New Orleans. The coal-hoat or broad horn, 
is a flat-bottomed, square-ended boat, with a strong 
bottom but light niles, abont 175 feet long by 25 
feet wide by 9} feet deep. The fourth is the model 
barge, having hulls built like steamers, sharp at both 
ends, decked, and sometimes having a house. 

Flat-boats are built up on the sides of four or five 
tiers of solid white-pine logs, 6 to 8 inches thick, 
laid one ahove the other, and strongly bolted through 
the edges with square iron spikes, with sheer pieces 
on the top at each end. A number of cross timbers, 
about 6 by 12 inches and 12 feet apart, with the 
ends tenoned into the lowest log, form the side. 
Under these are fastened fore and aft streaks, and 
the bottom is then planked across with 2- and 
83-inch hemlock, white pine, or oak. Iron straps are 
placed at the corners. Uprights are let into each 
end of the floor-timbers and bolted to the sides, and 
bitts are “provided for towing. These boats cost 
from $500 to $650, the labor on one of them amount- 
ing to about $100, using from 13,000 to 18,000 feet of 
lumber and 1450 Ibs. of iron. 

The coal-barge is simply a largé barge, the side- 
ieces being in several pieces about 20 to 50 feet in 
ength, It requires about 34,000 feetof lumber and 

3000 Ibs. of iron for one. They cost from $1000 to 
$1200, about $190 of this being for labor. They 
weigh about 45 tons net, and draw about 5 inches of 
water light. 

The coal-boat or broad horn has a barge-bottom, 
with one side-log about 9 by 16 inches, strengthened 
at the scarples by a piece inside 18 feet long, about 
4 by 16 inches, fastened on with 10 large treenails, 
7 or 8 screw-bolts, and a number of spikes. A row 
of uprights; 6 by 2} inches, is set up perpendicularly 
from the side or bilge-log all around the boat, and 
the side planking is fastened to those. It is usually 
1}-inch hemlock. A couple of threads of oakum is 
driven into the seams. A light clampis nailed around 
on the inside of the uprights to support light beams 
or braces, about 4 by 4 inches, which are put in about 
8 feet apart. These boats cost from $800 to $900, 
and, while having about twice the capacity of a barge, 
contain about the same amount of lumber. 

These three classes of boats were originally pro- 

lied with huge paddle-wheels or sweeps, consist- 
ing of a heavy pole with a stout board at the end. 
This is no longer done, on ir, as barges, though 
the sweep-propelled boat is still met with on the 
Southern bayous and sluggish rivers, in the shape of 
flats that have been decked over and housed, and are 
fitted up as travelling tin-shops, blacksmiths’ shops, 
and ing vessels. 

Of the model barges there are four sizes, carrying 
600, 800, 1000, and 1200 tons of cargo respectively. 
They are sharp at both ends, and are built about like 
the steam-boéat hulls, but have but one hog chain, 
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freight and passen 


‘bow and stern. 


-small houses on deck. 
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stern, and is supported on four or five pine posts. 


- Light collision bulkheads are built at the bow and 
-stern, and when the hold is intended for grain or 


packages it is ceiled up in such a manner as to form 
a cargo box, with an air-space of as much as two feet 
between the ceiling and the frames. A barge, 200 
feet long, 36 feet beam, and 64 feet hold, with a 
cargo box 169 feet by 33 feet by 11 feet, costs about 


The great highway of travel and trade in Oregon 


-is the Columbia river, ocean steamers from San 


Francisco ascending the river as far as Astoria and 
Portland, numerous small steam-boats carrying 

gers farther into the interior. 
Steam-boat building was begun about 1850. The 
Eliza Anderson was built at Portland in 1858, and 
by her longevity showed the advantage of using 
peogest seasoned yellow fir for boat-bnilding. The 
earlier s were side-wheelers, but the later ones 
are stern-wheelers, which are better adapted to 
shallow waters. The Columbia river stern-wheelers 
are not similar to those of the Mississippi Valley 
described above. The keel, forward, begins to rise 
15 or 20 feet from the bow and runs into a rocker 
stem; aft, the stern is not separated into two parts, 
but the bottom begins to rise 20 or 30 feet from the 
rudder and nearly reaches the surface at the stern, 
which is cut off square above the water. Sagging 
is prevented by iron rods hooking into the keelsons 
forward and aft, rnnning up to a line of masts, and 
these are screwed up till they take the weight off the 
e hulls are made of fir, the 
Louses of white cedar and fir. The central masts 
are carried high up, as there are no bridges to in- 
terfere. The are somewhat similar to the 
ones described above, nearly all, however, having 
There are small schooners 
on the river dealing in butter, eggs, and produce, 
that are fitted with small auxiliary propellers for go- 


ing against tide and current. 


The pioneer of the lake steamers was the On- 
tario, of 232 tons, built at Sackett’s Harbor, in 
1816, a side-wheeler, 110 feet long. The next vessel 
built on the American side was the Walk-in-the- 
Water, of 342 tons, built at Black Rock in 1818. 
In the following ten years twenty steamers were 
built on the lakes of Ontario and Erie, mostly on 
the American side, all side-wheel boats. 

The Welland Canal was opened in 1829, and 
stamped a special character on lake vessels. The 
smallest locks were 110 feet long, 22 feet wide, and 
8 feet deep. The sailing vessels were thereafter 
made with bluff, full forms, with round bows, flat 
bottoms, and straight bodies, in this way securing 
the greatest capacity ; and steamers intended to pass 
through the canal approximated to the same form. 

The steamers intended for local traffic kept a sharp 
form, and were never shallow as the eastern river 
boats. Many of the steamers were side-wheelers, 
ranging from 250 to 600 tons, oceasionally larger. 
The engines were of the low-pressure walking-beam 
type, and were fitted with masts and sails for use in 
ease of injury to the machinery. 

The Walk-in-the-Water went to Detroit as early 
as 1818, and by 1830 steam-boats were running regu- 
larly to Chicago. The number of boats increased 
rapidly after the opening of the canal, and the size 
began to increase sap Pre 1844, a number of 
long, fast sharps being built from that time on. 
They were built mainly of oak, the decks, houses, 
and spars being of white pine. They had very high 
and sumptuously furnished cabins. The Plymouth 
Rock, built in 1854, 310 feet long, and the City of 
Buffalo, built in 1857, were among the last of the 
large side-wheelers built. About 300 side-wheelers 
were built in all, but now not more than 3 or 4 are 
produced yearly, and these not above 800 tons; and 


many of the old side-wheelers were converted into 
propellers, and others into floating docks and barges. 

The Welland Canal being impassable by the large 
side-wheelers, and many important harbors being on 
rivers and canals, screws came into favor. 

The first propeller on the lakes was the Vandalia, 
of 138 tons, built at Oswego, N. Y., in 1841. She 
was fitted with a mast and sail, with machinery 
well aft, the smoke-stack being nearly in the stern, 
In ten years 53 screw vessels were built, ranging in 
size from 150 to 700 tons. The vast freight traffic 
of the lakes has called for larger vessels, and the 
canal has twice had the sizes of the locks increased. 

The vessels employed exclusively for freight are 
called steam-barges. These have small houses for- 
ward and aft, and sometimes as many as four masts. 
These barges carry coal, grain, iron ore, and lumber. 

The machinery is placed aft in the lake propellers, 
and when not loaded the bow sits high up ont 
of the water. This is convenient when loading, but 
the rongh weather of the lakes strains the vessel 
when unloaded; so the hog frame was early adopted, 
and it was given the form of an arch sweeping ina 
long curve from end to end of the ship, the top 
chord made of several thicknesses of 6- or 8-inch oak 
breaking joints. These arches being in the way, es- 
pecially in handling lumber, they have been dropped, 
and strength is now secured by strapping the hulls 
on the outside of the frames and ceiling them 
heavily with oak, broad arches often being bolted to 
the inner side of the hold timbers. 
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The first iron boat known to have been built in 
the United States was the Codorus, built in Penn- 
sylvania for service onthe Susquehanna. New York 
led in the early iron building. In 1836 an iron yes- 
sel of 600 tons was built there. In 1838 an iron 
boat was built at Pittsburg, and in 1841 a revenue 
cutter was built at Boston, and by 1842 Philadelphia 
had built a line of emall iron steam-boats to trade 
with Hartford, Conn. The iron hulls were first 
built by boiler-makers ; there was but little shape 
given to the vessel, the bottom being built ona 
platform and the sides brought up vertical, the 
frames being putin last. However, the ship-builders 
in wood were appealed to and they soon began to 
put in tools for building the iron hulls; and they 
were not contented with box-like shapes but soon 
brought the lines of the iron vessel up to those of 
the wooden vessel. While the greatest ingenuity 
and mechanical skill and knowledge were shown in 
binding together and strengthening the hulls of 
wooden vessels, the great horse-power and lengths 
required for high-speed vessels called for a stronger 
material than wood, and the iron ship became a ne- 
cessity. The earlier vessels were framed much in 
the same way as the wooden vessels, but very soon 
the iron vessel took a distinctive character very dif- 
ferent from the wooden vessels. A history of iron 
ship-building is mainly the history of the well-known 
ship-yards of this country. Wm. H. Webb stands at 
the front as a wooden ship-builder, and the names of 
Cramp and Roach are known the world over as 
builders of steel and iron vessels. The United 
States has furnished many vessels to foreign govern- 
ments. Wm. H. Webb built the Re d’ Italia and the 
Re Don Luigi de Portugallo for the Italian govern- 
ment, the former making 14 knots on her first trial, 
using only four boilers out of six. Webb also built 
the iron-clad Rochambeau, now owned by France. 
In Boston the Atlantic works built vessels and ma- 
chinery for a great many different nations and dur- 
ing the war turned out a number of monitors. In 
1858 there was quite a movement in the direction of 
iron ship-building in New York. The side-wheel 
steamer Suchil was launched from Bell’s yard in 43 
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days after the keel was laid. The Novelty Iron 
Works built a large iron steamer the same year, and | 
four iron screw vessels were begun at the Morgan 
Iron Works. Prices, wages, and taxes are now 
against the building of iron ships at New York, 
though there are a number of large machine “— 
devoted almost entirely to marine-engine work. The 
home of the ship-builder is the Delaware—the Clyde 
of America. Here there is the water-front, railroad 
facilities, trained labor, good climate, and fresh water, 
with coal and iron almost within reach. It is but 
natural that here we should find the best ship-yards 
of the country. One of the earliest iron boats, after 
the Codorus, was a small barge built by Jesse Starr, 
half a mile from the river and hauled down to the 
water. The work was mainly done by the large 
boiler-makers, the hulls beiug designed and laid 
down on the mould-loft floor by practical ship- 
builders. With the earlier vessels there was a great 
waste of material, the plates being ordered from the 
girth at the greatest section, considered as carried to 
the ends, and the first to suggest and into suc- 
cessful execution the measurement of the sizes of 
each plate from a model of the vessel, upon which 
the plates were drawn out, was Charles H. Cramp, of 
Philadelphia; a great saving was effected, and this 
method of ordering material was at once adopted. 

Tt was not till the beginning of the civil war, how- 
ever, that Philadelphia began to forge ahead of 
New York ; but, large ships being then needed, Wm. 
Cramp fitted up his wooden ship-yard with machi- 
nery capable of making iron plates and frames. The | 
first vessel was the New Ironsides, an iron-clad 
wooden ship (see Inonctaps). When first contracted 
for, her timbers were still growing in the woods, but 
she was completed in six months; and, due to the 
foresight of her builders, she was able to a 
much heavier battery than was first intended. The 
monitor Yazoo was built at this yard, and a great 
deal of other government work. The plant was 
gradually improved, and in 1872 a contract was en- 
tered into for the construction of four steamers for 
the American line for $2,400,000, These were most 
excellent imens of American workmanship, and 
were so well built as to obtain the most favorable 
rating in the English insurance companies. 

After the completion of these vessels wooden ship- 
building was given up by the Cramps, and since that 
time they have built four fast ernisers for the Rus- 
sian government and a number of large steamers and 

hts, the best known of the lutter being the Ata- 
anta, Corsair, and Stranger. One of the finest 
freight steamers afloat, the Herman Winters, was 
built by this firm; and the twin-screw passenger 
steamer Monmonth is the first of her class, and by 
her success will probably cause the paddle to give 
lace to the screw in many cases, The large coast- 

g steamer Iroquois is an excellent example of a 
well-built, comfortable, and speedy v Dur- 
ing Pres. Cleveland's administration the secretary 
of the navy, Wm. ©. Whitney, awarded the con- 
tracts for five vessels to the Cramps. Three of these 
are large, protected steel cruisers, supplied with 
every modern appliance in construction and arma- 
ment. These are the Newark, Baltimore, and Phila- 
delphia. ‘The Yorktown is a fast steel cruiser of 
about 1700 tons displacement. The fifth vessel is 
the Vesuvius, a dynamite-gun cruiser, armed with 
three 15-inch dynamite guns capable of throwing 
projectiles containing 500 pounds of dynamite a dis- 
tance of two miles. Twenty knots — were guar- 
anteed, and the vessel attaingd on her official trial 
trip 21,65 knots, or about 25 miles an hour. 

e firm of Neafie & Levy has been enga in 
the construction of iron vessels for a number of 
years. They have turned ont many ships and 9 vast 


number of marine engines, 
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At Camden a number of iron tugs are built each 
year. At Chester is Roach's ship-yard, covering sev- 
enty acres and having a frontage of 2500 feet. 
Roach first htthe Mo Tron Works of New 
York, and in 1872 bought the property at Chester, 
the first ship being launched at Chester. Vessels 
have been built here for the Pacific Mail, the Bra- 
zilian line, and the coasting trade; also a number of 
vessels for the U. 8. government, a number of the 
small single-turreted monitors, the double-turreted 
monitors Puritan and Miantonomoh, and the Chica- 
go, Boston, Atlanta, and Dolphin. 

At Wilmington is the Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Company, which built the first iron coasting steamer 
in the United States. This yard has turned out 
many fine vessels, among them the monitors Amphi- 
trite, Patapseo, Saugus, and Napa. All sorts of 
vessels, from yachts to iron-clads, have been built, 
among the fermer the victorious Puritan. 

The Pusey & Jones Company, of Wilmington, has 
turned out over a hundred iron vessels, of all types, 
a feature being made of vessels for river traffic. 

There isan iron ship-building yard at Locust Point, 
Baltimore, the Columbian Iron Works and Dry Dock 
Company. This yard does a great deal of — 
work, and has built several large ferry-boats, is 
now building the gun-boat Petrel for the govern- 
ment, 

The Union Iron Works have lately been estab- 
lished at San Francisco, under the management of 
Irving M. Scott. They are thoroughly well equipped 
with the best modern tools, and have already en- 
tered into competition with the older = of the 
East for government work, and have obtained con- 
tracts to build two large steel-protected cruisers, the 
Charleston and San Francisco, 

There are iron ship- at Pittsburg and St. 
Louis, and on the great lakes at Buffalo, Cleveland, 
and Wyandotte, the lake steamers comparing favor- 
ably with vessels built in the yards on the coast. 
The machinery costs much less in the lake steamers, 
on account of being used in fresh water. 

The United States has now the educated labor 
and the necessary plants, in private yards, to turn 
out vessels second to none in the world. The lib- 
eval spirit of Congress has provided the money, and 
the Navy Department, by insisting upon having only 
the best, in material, design, and workmanship, has 
advanced the art of ship-building in this mee | to 
such an extent that we lead the rest of the world in 
everything except the construction of heavy-armored 
vessels. 

The government has ship-building yards at Ports- 
month, N. H., Boston, Mass., New York, Philadel- 

hia, Norfolk, and Mare Island, Cal. The yards at 

ew York, Norfolk, Philadelphia, and Mare Island 
are to be fitted up to build iron vessels, the first two 
already having armored vessels to construct. 

The building of the vessels for the navy comes 
under the cognizance of the Bureau of Construction 
and Repair. The head of this bureau is Chief Naval 
Constructor T. D. Wilson, U. 8. N.. The machinery 
comes under the Bureau of Steam Engineering, pre- 
ar F sand by Engineer-in-Chief Geo, W. Melville, 


The capital required in wooden ship-building is 
not great. Most of the workmen bring their own 
hand-tools, consisting of broad axes, adzes, saws, 
bevels, chisels, calking iron mallets and rules, the 
builder furnishing the large tools, such as cross-ent 
saws, augers, and belt cutters, In case the yard is 
supplied with steam, a saw-mill and planer are added, 
There are yards where large wooden vessels are 
built where the tools would not bring $500. 

With iron ships it is different; here nearly all the 
tools are furnished by the builder, and many of 
them are very expensive and require to be run by 
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wer. A yard to build the hull of a ship of about 

500 tons ina year could be established for about 
$60,090, including buildings, but a first-class modern 
ship and engine building establishment, capable of 
tarning out about 70,000 tons of shipping and 50,- 
090 horse-power, fitted with the latest and most 
improved “saving machines, will cost about 
$1,200,009. 

Ships cannot be built, even with the necessary 
plant, without plenty of money. ‘The weekly pay- 


- roll of a large establishment on the Delaware is 


aout 330,09), and when, with this, the large amounts 
spent for material, insurance, and other purposes are 
taken, it will be seen that a great deal of ready 
mney is required. 

Mach jadsm2ut and business ability is required 
in handling a large ship-yard; often a slight modifi- 
eation in a method of securing a small part may re- 
sult in the saving of thousands of dollars, and natu- 
rally only those succeed in ship-building who attend 
strictly to business. 

When the price of the ship has been settled upon 
and the weg: # elaborated, the latter being, as a 
rule, left to the builders in the case of merchant- 
vessels, they being given the number of passengers 
and amount of freight to be carried, together with 
the speed and character of service, the preparation 
for building at once begins. 

The lines of the vessel, showing the shape on the 
ontsids, are drawa out at full length on a large floor, 
called the mould loft. 

Taking the skeleton of a herring and turning it on 
its back will give an idea of the construction of a 
vessel ; the ribs are called the frames of the ship, and 
thay come down to the backbone or keel as on the 
fish. Sections are drawn out to full size, showing the 
shapes of all the different frames, and wooden moulds 
are made to these shapes. The iron or steel angles 
that form the frames are heated in long furnaces and 
drawn out on a large iron floor, called a bending 
slab, having a number of small holes in it. Upon 
this slab the mould to the frame has been previously 
laid and the shape drawn in chalk, and then a num- 
ber of pins stuck in the holes along the chalk line. 
The hot angle bar is then forced against these pins 
and held by clamps, so attaining the proper shape. 
While bending it is also beve or one side is so 
shaped that it will conform with the outside plating 
coming against it. The angle is then taken in some 
cases to a scrive board, where the curve of the frame 
has been drawn out and the shape checked, and any 
corrections are made by bending the frame 
coll in a setting machine. 

An ordinary frame consists of three parts : 

1. What is known as the frame angle bar, ex- 
tening from the keel to thé upper part of the side of 
the vessel. 

2. A floor plate, extending across from bilge to 
bilge, riveted to the frame at its lower edge. 

8. A reverse frame angle, riveted to the upper 
edge of the floor upon the side opposite to the frame 
angle, and at the terminations of the floor is carried 
on up on the frame angle to heights varying with 
the size and type of vessel. 

The holes in the frame angle are punched before 
bending ; those in the reverse angle are marked from 
the frame angle and punched after bending. 

The keel is laid upon blocks extending down to 
the water’s edge, the blocks being high enough to 
allow the workmen to get under to rivet on the bot- 
tom plates. The keel blocks are laid on an incline 
of abont $ of an inch to the foot, They are spaced 
abont 4 to 5 feet apart and have on each side two sets 
of standards for supporting the staging upon which 
the workmen stand. 

Keels are of three kinds: Tho bar keel, side bar 
keel, and flat plate keel. 


The keels are the first part of the vessel laid upon 
the blocks. In the case of the flat keel the vertical 
keel plate is next placed, and then the frames are 
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raised at points marked upon the keel. The frame, 
reverse angle, and floor are riveted together on stag- 
ing about level with the blocks. ‘The complete 


Side Bar Keel 


frame is then lifted by means of tackles leading 
from the ends of uprights, which can be moved 
along abreast of the position of the frame, and the 


Flat Keel. 


frame is bolted in place. Usually one or more 
beams are bolted to the frames and raised with them, 
the beams being the cross pieces upon which the 
decks rest. The stem and stern posts, made of 
forged iron or cast steel, are raised in place when 
the framing is well started amidships. 

The lines of the edges of the plates forming the 
outer skin of the ship are marked on the frames, and 
these spots are faired by long pieces of wood called 
battens, and wooden templets or skeleton shapes are 
put up where the plates are to go. Upon these are 
marked the holes that are to be punched in the plates 
and the exact sizes of the plates. These are light 
and easily handled, and are taken down, laid on the 
plates, and the positions of holes transferred to the 

late. The plate is then sheared nearly to size, and 
i then planed on the butts and the edges of the 
outer streaks, the holes are punched and counter 
sunk, so that the rivet may be hammered down flush 
on the outside. The plates overlap on the edges, 
the most common system being that known as the 
raised and sunken system. 

The ends butt against one another and are held by 
butt straps on the inside. When in place and riveted 
up the edges and butts are carefully calked, and so 
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made water-tight. In some cases the beams are 
ed over to form the deck, the deck plank being 

id on the plating, but in other cases plates are car- 
ried along the sides of the vessel and wood only used 
on the rest of the deck. 

When all the plating is on the outside, and enough 
of the inside of the vessel completed to give her 
the requisite stiffness, she is ready for lauhching. 
Launches are usually times of enjoyment, and great 
crowds turn out to see them. hile launches are, 
as a rule, successful, and the ship glides most easily 
and gracefully into the water, rarely failing to make a 
bow to the lady who christens her, it must not be 
forgotten that to transfer a mass of thousands of tous 
from supports on land to the buoyancy of the water 
is one of the greatest of engineering feats, and there 
are few ship-builders who do not heave a sigh of re- 
lief when they see their vessel well water-borne. 

‘The vessel rests on the keel blocks, and on each 
side of the keel blocks is placed a track or ground 
way, at an inclination of about 44 of an inch to the 
fuot. These extend well out into the water. On 
top of these are placed the sliding ways, forming a 
carriage or slide to support the vessel. 

The sliding ways are built up to the vessel. and when 
all is ready for launching wedges are driven in above 
the sliding ways. In this way the weight is taken 
on the slidings and the keel blocks are knocked out, 
and the vessel, held in place by a trip of some sort 
or a plank bolted to sliding and ground ways, is re- 
leased and slides into the water. The machinery is 
then put in, and the vessel completed in every re- 
spect. The fittings of vessels are now very elaborate 
and costly. The drainage system of a large vessel is 
far more complicated than that of a house, as every- 
one of the numerous compartments must be pumped 
separately, if necessary. There are water-alarms 
which tell when a compartment is leaking, and 
alarms to show when a dangerous temperature has 
been reached in the coal-bunkers. Provisions are 
inade for exhausting foul air from below and for sup- 
plying fresh air. 

‘ayments are made in various ways. In private 
contracts there are various methods, instalments 
being paid when certain portions of the work are 
completed, as when the first frame is raised. Under 
government contracts the payments are made in ten 
instalments, with a reservation which, together with 
the last payment, is kepta certain number of months 
after the vessel has been turned to the govern- 
ment. A 4000-ton merchant steamer is built in about 
ten months, while the same size man-of-war will 
take about two years in building—the former costing 
about $300,000 and the latter $1,200,000. 

With a merchant vessel, when everything is com- 
pies. arun at full power is usnally made for several 

ours, but with a man-of-war an official trial trip 
must be made on which a guaranteed horse-power 
or speed must be attained. As speed is the object 
to be attained in men-of-war of certain types, it 
would seem most natural to require a certain speed 
rather than a certain horse-power, though this is not 
always done. 

In beginning the design of a vessel, it is first nee- 
essary to know the conditions of service, the load to 
be carried, and the speed. It is known approximate- 
ly what ratio the load will bear to the to‘al displace- 
ment in the particular service, and, knowing the total 
volume of displacement, this volume must be en- 
closed by a shape which will best attain the given 

and suit the conditions of service aud give 
the required room, When whatis known as a model 
tank is available for experiments, a model is towed 


at various speeds, and the resistances obtained; and _ 


from these the horse-powers required to drive the 
vessel at various speeds ean be computed. From these 


data the engines are designed. Engines can now be Toning of the Bell, and, later on, his 
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designed that are very light for the horse-power de- 
bbe is the and boilers of the Vesuvius 
weighing, when boilers and condenser are full of 
water, only 250 tons, and aereed oboe this weight 
4200 horse-power, giving a of 21.65 knots per 
hour. When a tank is not available for model ex- 
riments, the performance of some vessel already. 
nilt is taken as a basis from which to estimate the 
required horse-power. The resistance to be over- 
come is of three kinds: The frictional resistance of 
the water, which forms the greater part of the resist- 
anceat lows: ; the eddy resistance, due tosudden 
changes of shape or projections; and the wave resist- 
ance, which increases most rapidly at high speeds. 
These are all studied by the naval architect, and 
every care is taken to keep the bottom clean and 
well painted to diminish the friction, to get the fair- 
est lines to decrease the eddies, and to choose 
properly the general dimensions so that the waves 
raised at the required speed may require the least 
expenditure of power. 
he outlook for the ship-builder in Anierica is ex- 
cellent. With our large and constantly ee 
coasting fleet, wherein the cheap iron ship wi 
economical engines is rapidly becoming a necessity, 
with excellent rates for freight, and with the wooden 
vessels fast disappearing, there must be for many 
years to come a great demand for iron and steel 
steamers for our coasting trade; and with the uniform 
cheapening of iron in the United States we shall, in 
a few years, enter into competition with Great Brit- 
ain and other European countries in ship-building 
me pe rest ie ne — shh mee 
unty bill is to be u upon Congress pro- 
viding for the payment, to sail or steam vessels en- 
in the foreign trade and built and owned 
wholly in the United States, of 30 cents per registered 
ton for each thousand miles sailed, and pro rata for 
any distunce less than 1000 miles on any voyage be- 
tween this and any foreign country or countries, 
This is excellent, so far as it goes, but our first ef- 
forts should he to secure trade, to build up agencies 
in every large shipping centre where business conld 
be secured for American vessels. Such a method of 
payment would probably biing about vessels with an 
exaggerated tonnage measurement and, with econom- 
ical engines, the voyage would be the main thing and 
the ports at the greatest distances and with the low- 
est dues would be visited, and the great object of all 
—an increased tonnage— would be lost. 

A better system, itseems, would be to pay 20 cents 
per ton of freigit carried, and there would then be the 
decided efforts to get freights and trade which are used 
at home. Great Britain's vast trade enables her mer- 
chants to lave agents in every port, and Germany, by 
sending men to offer her goods, is getting control of 
what little trade we have in Africa. Europe’s cheap 
money is as much to be feared as her cheap labor, 
and while we are helping the ship-owner we sho 
likewise help the ship-builder, and pay $5 00 per 
horse-power on the engines and $20 per ton weight 
of hull when of steel and $10 when of iron. 


Tn the preparation of the above article the following publica- 
tions have been freely drawn from: The Shipbuilding Indus- 
try of the United States, by Henry Hall; Reports of the Sec~ 
retaries of the Navy ; Reports of the Chief Constructor of the 
Navy ; eports of the Commissioner of Na: igation, 


L. N.) 

SHIRLAW, Warren, artist, was born in Galicy, 
Scotland, Aug. 6, 1838, and was bronght to the 
United States in 1840, He worked fora time as a bank- 
note engraver, but later took up painting, exhibiting 
first at the National Academy in 1861. In 1868 he was 
elected an academician of the Chicago Academy, and 
two years later he went to Munich, where he spent 
seven years in study. While there he painted the 
\best-known 
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work, Sheep-shearing in the Bavarian Highlands, 
which received honorable mention at the Paris Ex- 
ition of 1878. Among his works notable for 
readth of treatment, and often possessing much dec- 
orative quality, are: Good Morning, owned by the 
Buffalo Academy ; Very Old, Gossip, and Jealousy, 
in the New York Academy. He has also executed a 
large frieze for the house of Darius O. Mills, New 
York. He was one of the founders of the Society of 
American Artists, and has been instructor at the Art 
League, N. Y. In 1888 he was elected to the Na- 
tional Academy. (F. L. Ww.) 
SHIRLEY, Wirx11am (1693-1771), colonial governor 
of Massachusetts, was born at Prestov, Sussex, Eng- 
land, and became a lawyer. His literary proclivity 
was shown by his t Electra and the ue, 
The Birth of Hercules. In 1734 he removed to Bos- 
ton, where he practised his profession. He was em- 
ployed as commissiouer in settling the boundary be- 
tween Massachusetts and Rhode Island, when in 1741 
he was commissioned as royal governor. He planned 
the expedition against Cape Breton in 1745, in 
which Louisburg was captured. He afterward went 
to England, and was a commissioner at Paris in 1750 
to settle the northeastern boundary of New England. 
He returned to Massachusetts in 1753, and treated 
with the Indians in Maine. In 1755, when the war 
with the French was renewed, he was made com- 
mander-in-chief of all the British forces in North 
America. He planned the expedition against Niag- 
ara, and led it as far as Oswego, where it was stopped 
by lack of provisions, His son was killed in Brad- 
dock's expedition of the same year. In 1756 Gen. 
Abercrombie superseded Shirley, who was, how- 
ever, made lieutenant-general in 1759, and afterward 
vernor in the Bahamas. In 1770 he returned to 
emaalenaia: where he had built a ious mansion 
at Roxbury. There he died, March 24, 1771. 
SHOES, as now made, comprise two parts, a sole 
of thick, solid leather, and an upper of 
Pen oe thin and soft leather, often of cloth in 
Boe, Rep.). Jadies’shoes. These parts are fastened 
together in various ways, usually by 
sewing or pegging. Until recently the shoe was 
made outright by a single person, but most of the 
shoes now made are produced in factories in which 
there is a pell-daveloped division of labor, a con- 
siderable number of workmen being employed on 
euch shoe, while the common use of machinery 
has replaced much of the old hand-work. No small 
percentage of the shoes worn in this country are still 
made in small shops, as custom-work, but even in 
this branch of the trade labor-saving machinery is 
employed to a cousiderable extent. There are more 
persons employed to-day in the United States in the 
preparation and the various mauufactures of leather 
than in the manufacture of cotton, linen, and woollen 
goods, and more than three-fourths of the leather 
product is used in the making of boots and shoes. 

_ Shoemaking was one of the earliest trades estab- 
lished in the American colonies, and as early as 1648 
the shoemakers were legally incorporated as a trade 

ild. They were most numerous in the town of 

ynn, Mass., which has continued to the present 
day the centre of the American shoe industry. At 
that time ladies wore mostly stuff shoes, gentlemen 
boots and shoes made of cowhide, there being few 
or none made of calfskins till after the Revolution. 
In 1662 the business of tanning, currying, and shoe- 
making existed in Virginia, yet as late as 1681 onl 
a few hides were tanned, and most shoes of ail 
on were imported from England till some time 

n the 18th century. The legal price of shoes in 
Virginia at that early date was fixed at 30 or 35 Ibs. 
of tobacco for large sizes. New York also displayed 
some activity in tanning and shoemaking, but Penn- 


sylvania was more tardy, doing little in this line till , 


sometime in the 18th century. Toward the middle 
of the 18th century every new town north of Vir- 
ginia started its tannery, and shoemaking soon fol- 
lowed ; but the bulk of the business continued in 
New England, while the Southern colonies obtained 
most of their shoes by purchase. 

In 1731 the English parliament, incited by the 
small demand for shoes from the colonies, ordered 
the Board of Trade toinqnire into the American man- 
ufacture, which inquiry resulted in the discovery that 
the colonists were almost completely supplied with 
shoes of home manufacture. ‘The family stock of 
leather was worked up by itinerant shoemakers, 
who went from house to house, and were followed 
by itinerant cobblers to repair the worn shoes. In 
Massachusetts, however, the art was conducted on a 
larger scale, and considerable exportation of shoes 
took place to the other colopies and the West Indies. 
The British effort to lay duties on American imports 
in 1764 gave a special stimulus to the shoe trade, 
which continued active till the Revolution. During 
that struggle for independence the trade was re- 
stricted by the great scarcity of hides, and the army 
suffered greatly for want of shoes. On a requisition 
from Ticonderoga for shoes to supply over 12,000 
men, only 900 pairs could be sent. One-fhird of the 
Ticonderoga force was obliged to do duty shoeless 
in the winter season of 1776. Similar conditions ex- 
isted in later campaigns. The business revived after 
the peace, but in 1789 it became necessary to impose 
a tariff charge to check importations, 

As we have already stated, Massachusetts led in 
the shoe business, and still holds the supremacy. 
This is particularly the case in the towns near Bos- 
ton. ‘There are records of shoemaking in Lynn as 
early as 1635, and in 1650 that town made moe 
shoes than any other in the country. It made a 
specialty of ladies’ shoes, mostly of cloth. By 1750 
it had a surplus for export, and sent shoes to New 
York, Philadelphia, and the South. The business 
of Lynn largely developed after the Revolutiouary 
war. In 1788 it exported 100,000 pairs; in 1795, 
300,000 pairs ; and by 1877 its product had increased 
to 14,000,000 pairs. 

The shoes made in the early period were rough, 
ill-fitting, and imperfect, The workmen were un- 
skilled, and many of the shoes were made by me- 
chanics of other trades, who worked at home at this 
art in the winter. It was not till 1750 that the 
knowledge of the art improved. At that period a 
skilful Welsh shoemaker settled in Massachusetts, 
who quickly gained a great reputation in the trade 
by his superior workmanship. The general style of 
shoes greatly improved under the incitement of his 
example, and by 1764 Lynn Lad gained the reputa- 
tion of making shoes equal to those of London. 
After the Revolutionary period, other towns came 
into competition with Lynn for a share of the shoe 
trade. averhill and Danvers early engaged in the 
manufacture of lad es’ shoes, while other towns near 
Boston snecessively engaged in the business. Mar- 
llehead was one of these, incited thereto by the de- 
cline of its fisheries. It now makes about 4,000,000 
pairs yearly. The shoes of Lynn are still nearly all 
women’s shoes, the uppers being made principally 
of lasting or serge, though many are of leather. 
The work of this town embraces all the light, cheap, 
machine-sewed styles. Haverhill, which comes next 
in importance, produces a better quality of shoe, and 
turns out sewed and pegged work of every kind. 
Many other places in Massachusetts, Maine, and 
New Hampshire are extensively engaged in the bus- 
iness, Boston being their commercial centre. 

New York is second to Boston as a shoe distribnt- 
ing centre. It has long been famed for the quality 
of its shoes. Only fine goods are made there, and 
the city turns out the best factory-made boots and 
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shoes in the world. Only the finest grades of En- 
ropean calf and kid skins and the best domestic mo- 
rocco leather are used, with oak-tanned soles. Phil- 
adelphia has an equal reputation for the quality of 
its oss, while the business has developed in other 
towns in the interior of Pennsylvania and New York. 
At present the value of the Massacliusetts product is 
said to be 60 per cent. of that of the entire country, 
New York about 12, Pennsylvania about 8, and the 
other States in much lower proportions. 

As the shoemaking business increased, workmen 
began to divide their labor, and each to confine him- 
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Shoe Pegging Machine, 
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pegs were at first made by hand, afterward by ma- 
chinery, and at present some 30 establishments are 
engaged in this branch of the business. There is a 
shoe-pegging machine in use that is remarkable in 
its operation, making the and driving them 
into the shoes at one operation. A shoe can be 
pegged in ten seconds by this machine. A narrow 
ribbon of wood, of the thickness of a peg and as 
wide as the length of a peg, is reeled on a machine 
to the length of 100 or more feet. One end is 

by the machine. A strong awl worked by the 
machine pierces holes in the leather, and at the 
same time a sharp knife splits a peg from the end of 
theribbon of wood. The point of the peg is guided 
to the hole, and as the awl comes out the 
in, and is driven home while the awl makes the next 
hole. The operation goes on with t rapidity, 
the shoe needing only to be guided and turned. 
Many other machines are in use, no industry being 
more benefited in this particular. The sewing-ma- 
chine was utilized in shoemaking soon after its in- 
vention, it being operated by steam, and used in all 
the large shoe factories. There are other machines 
for smoothing and rounding the soles after pegging, 
for last making, and for other departments of the 


business, the necessary labor on each shoe being 
much lessened and greatly divided. About 
1000 cords of wood are used annually in making 
shoe pegs, but many of these are exported. 
One thousand seven hundred pegging machines 
were in use in the United States in 1873, and 
where formerly only the coarsest boots and 
shoes were pegged, now great quantities of fine peg- 
ged work are made.. The pegging machine described 
was invented in 1851 by A. . 

C. Gallahue, but has been “he. 

much improved by others. 
Equally important is the 
McKay sole  sewing-ma- 
chine, invented about 1858 
by L.R. Blake, but perfected 
and introduced by Gordon 
McKay. By this machine 
soles can be sewed on nearly 
100 pairs of women’s shoes 
in an hour; 8U0 pairs in 10 
hours is a fair day’s work. 
This machine is in very 
general use in the United 
States, and many are used 
in England and Enrope. 
There are two other sole 
sewers, the Goodyear welt 


Shoe Sewing-machine. 
machine making an almost aes imiia- 
‘h 


tion of bandsewed work. ere are sey- 
eral machines for stitching, chief among 
them being the Elias Howe and the 
Wheeler & Wilson. Other machines in 
extensive use are the cable screw wire 
and the wire-tacking machines. There 
are also machines to set and burvish the 
edges, to make and trim the heels, and 


self to some department, such as crimping, bottom-| for various other purposes, while there are scores of 


ing, heeling, and finishing. Much work was done 
by associations of journeymen. ‘This system proved 
advantageous, and has made Boston the principal 
centre of such operations and the largest shoe mar- 
ket in the world. There have been great improve- 
ments in the American manufacture of shoes, due 
largely to new methods of splitting and currying 
leather, by which softer and finer material is pro- 
duced. markable progress has been made in 
methods of mannfacture, the invention of labor-sav- 
ing machinery greatly increasing the rapidity and 
cheapness of production. In old times all shoes 
were hand-sewed. In 1818 the shoe peg was in- 
vented by J. W. Hopkinton, of Massachusetts. The 


minor inventions, all of American production. No 
other country except, perhaps, England is so well pro- 
vided with factory-made shoes as the United States. 
In Europe hand-made shoes are still in the ascendant. 
The wooden shoes so generally used by the peas- 
antry of Europe are cheap and durable, and, though 
clumsy, are said to be comfortable. An attempt was 
made to manufacture them in the United States on 
a large seale in 1863, but with very little success in 
sale. A few are now made. 

A highly important branch of the shoemaking in- 
dustry, of 19th century introduction, is the India- 


rubber shoe, now deemed almost indispensable in 
cities for wet weather and winter wear. The first 
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of these were clumsy waterproof shoes imported 
from Para, but no shoes of any desirable vaine were 
made till after the perfee.ion of the Goodyear vnl- 
canizing process ‘The India-rubber shoe industry 
has since then grown to large proportions, and, wide- 
spread as are the uses of vuleanized rubber, the shoe 
and boot manufactnre forms one of the largest 
branches of its employment. 

The manufacture of boots and shoes is at present 
among the most important of those industries car- 
ried on at once in large factories and in a vast num- 
ber of petty shops. The boot and shoe factories re- 


xs 
Heeling and Trimming Machine. 


in the census of 1880 numbered 1959, with a 
prodact valued at $166,050,354. The material con- 
sumed included 6,831,661 sides of sole leather, 21,- 
147,656 sides of upper leather, and 32,960,614 

mnds of other pit a with a total product of 
599,896 pairs of boots, and 94,887,615 pairs of 
shoes. Of the factories, Massachusetts has more 
than half, 982, with a total prodnet of $95,900,510 ; 
New York, a product of $18,979,259; Pennsylvania, 
New Hampshire, and Maine, each over $5,000,000 ; 
bree nen product being divided among many 
In addition to.the factory production, that of the 
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small shops sums np to a considerable amount. In 
1880 there were 16,013 such shops, employing 22,- 
667 hands, and producing $30,870,127 worth of boots 
and shoes. ‘The total prodnct of the country has 
increased from $54,000,000 in 1850° to $196,920,481 
in 1880, while to this must be added a production of 
rubber boots and shoes to the value of $9,705,724, 
making the complete annual product of the boot 
and shoe industry over $206,060,000. (c. M.) 

SHOSHONES, the name of a family of Indians, 
also known under the name of Snakes, belonging to 
the California group, aud inhabiting a wide range of 
country, which extends from Idaho into Utah, and 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Sierra Nevada. 
As at present known, they are divided into the Sho- 
shones proper and the Utes or Utahs, but seem 
connected lingnisticaliy with the Comanches, tlie 
Moguis, and several tiibes of California. Their Jan- 
guage, indeed, is the type of a family of Indian lan- 
guages which seems at one time to have been widely 
extended, When first seen, by Lewis and Clark, in 
1505, they were west of the Rocky Mountains, but 
had traditions pointing to the east and scuih 
as an earlier habitat, they having apparently 
been driven over the mountains by hostile 
tribes. 

The Sheshones proper include the Ban- 
nacks (though scme class this asa sepaia‘e 
tribe) and several independent Lands which 
Lear special names. Mostimportant of these 
are the Koolsati-Kaia or Buffalo Eaters, of 
Wind river; the Tookarika, Mountain Sheep 
Eaters, of Salmon and Snake rivers; and the 
Shoshocor, White Knives or Diggers, of the 
Great Salt Lake basin. Some of these bands 
are fierce and warlike, others mild and inof- 
fensive. They became hostile to the whites 
about 1849, and continued so, at intervals, 
till 1863, some of the bands suffering se- 
verely in consequence. The Diggers of Salt 
Lake were nearly exterminated by California 
volunteers in 1862. Peace was made with 
most of the bands in 1863, and with others in 
1864 and 1865, but the government failed to 
properly observe its treaty stipulations, and 
many of the bands resumed hostilities. In 
1867 Gen, Steele conducted a campaign 
against the Shoshones, killing a number of 
them and destroying their large stores of pro- 
visions. Since that date they have been 
peaceful. 

The government set aside reservations on 
which it sought to gather the scattered bands 
of the tribe, there being three of these reser- 
vations, the Fort Hall, established in Idaho in 
1867 for the Bannacks, and several bands of 
the Shoshones; the Shoshone, established in 
Wyoming in 1868; and the Lemlie agency in 
Idaho. The first contains about 1530, the 
second something over 870, and the third 
has about 600 Indians. In addition, there 
are Shoshones in Nevada and Utah estimat- 
ed at 1000, and a band of 400 in northwest 
Idabo. 

The Shoshones of the several bands differ widely 
in character of food and modes of life. Most of 
those of the south live on roots and small animals. 
In the north they live largely on the fish of Sho- 
shone river, and on large game taken by hunting, in 
which they are skilful. They are fond of barter and 
personal adornment, and of games of chance, dress 
in buffalo and deer skins, and live in skin tents. 
Among their customs is that of burning or burying 
with the dead his property, the wife or horse being 
formerly killed over the corpse. On the reservation 
Episcopalians, Catholics, and other denominations 
are making efforts to convert and educate these 
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Indians, and are meeting with some success. Voca- | himself the first stone house within the bounds of 
bularies have been made from the speech of various | what has since become the State of Minnesota. Most 
bands, but no critical study of the Shoshone lan-| of his time here was devoted to frontier sports. In 


guages has yet been made, 

SHUBRICK, Witumm Braxrorp (1790-1874), 
rear-admiral, was born at Charleston, 8. C., Oct. 31, 
1790. His father, Col. Thomas Shubrick (1755- 
1810) had served asaide to Gens. Greene and Lincoln. 
William, with his elder brother, John Taylor Shu- 
brick (1788-1815), left Harvard College to enter the 
navy in 1806. They served on the Constitution 
under Stewart and took part in several noted ex- 

loits. John was lost at sea while bearing to the 
Taitea States the treaty concluded with Algiers 
in 1815, . William had the command of a squad- 
ron in the West Indies in 1838, and in the Pacitic in 
1847, at which time he captured Mazatlan and as- 
sisted in establishing U. 8. authority in California, 
In 1858 he had command of the Brazilian squadron, 
and in 1859 conducted the expedition against Para- 
guay. In 1862 he was retired with the rank of 
rear admiral, He died at Washington, May 27, 
1874. His brothers, Edward Rutledge Shubrick 
(1794-1844) and Irvine Shubrick (1797-1849), were 
also naval officers. The former attained the rank 
of captain, and had command of the Brazilian 
squadron when he died, March 12, 1844. The lat- 
ter had served under Decatur and was captured 
with him in the President in 1815...He became 
yp ey in 1841, and died at Philadelphia, April 

, 1849. 

SHUFELDT, Roserr Witsoy, naval officer, was 
born at Red Hook, Dutchess Co., N. ¥., Feb. 21, 
1822. Entering the navy as a midshipman, May 11, 
1839, he had risen to the rank of commander in 1853, 
but in 1854 he resigned from the navy and was for 
several years in responsible positions in the mercantile 
service. He was for two years chief officer on the 
Collins line of Liverpool steam-ships, and thereafter 
in command of steamers plying between New York 
and New Orleans. When the civil war broke out 
he was commander of the steamer Quaker City on the 
New York and Havana line, and during the first year 
of the rebellion was U. 8. consul-general for Cuba, 
a situation of high importance, which he filled with 
eminent tact and ability. He resigned this office in 
1863 and was ap inted commander, his commission 
dating back to Moanin 1862. In the blockade of 
Charleston he commanded the steam-ship Conemaugh, 
and took part in the engagements on Morris Island. 
In 1864 he was in the Gulf blockading squadron, In 
1865-66 he commanded the flag-ship of the East 
India fleet, and that of the Mediterranean from 1871 
to 1873. From 1875 to 1878 he was chief of the bu- 
rean of equipment and recruiting, and was commis- 
sioned commodore in 1876. In 1879-80 he sailed 
on a special mission to Africa and the East Indies to 
report on the best means of reviving American trade 
with these countries. In 1883 he was advanced to 
rear-admiral, and retired from the service, Feb. 21, 
1884. While he was on the African expedition he 
was presented with a sword by Said Burgash, Sul- 
tan of Zanzibar. 

SIAM See Inpta. 

SIBLEY, Henry Hastixes, pioneer, was born at 
Detroit, Mich. Feb. 20, 1811, his father being a 
jndge of the Supreme Court of Michigan. He re- 
ceived a classical education, and for a time studied 
law. This, however, he abandoned for mercantile 
pursuits, becoming first a servant and subsequently 
a partner of the American Fur Company, having its 
stations at Mackinaw and Fort Snelling. His em- 
ployment led him to make frequent excursions into 
the unexplored regions of the N 


river. 
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orthwest, in one of brought before toe 
which he reached the month of the Minnesota | but it was rejected in F 
He was so charmed with the country that’ who is said to have always manifested loyalty to the 


November, 1848, he was chosena d to Congress 
to represent a district cut off from W in when it 
was admitted into the.Union and had its boundaries 
fixed. Here he secured the of a measure 
constituting this district, along with a vast ad- 
ditional tract west of the Mississippi, into the Terri- 
tory of Minnesota, and from this he was elected con- 
gressional delegate in 1849 and 1851. In March, 
1858, it was admitted into the Union as a State, and 
he was chosen its first governor. When the Sioux 
made their great rising, in 1862, he raised and com- 
manded a white volunteer force which, at the de- 
cisive battle of Wood Lake (Sept. 23, 1862), broke 
the power of the hostile savages. For his skill and 
gallantry here he was made brigadier-general of 
volunteers, and was afterward brevetted major- 
general. During Pres. Grant’s administration 
le was appointed a member of the board of Indian 
See segs ee. in 1871 Lg = to _ 
egislature, where he vigorously resisted repudia- 
tion of the State vitae} bonds, and was thus in- 
strumental in restoring the credit of his State. In 
1888 Princeton College created him LL. D. Gen. _ 
Sibley is president of the chamber of commerce 
of St. Paul, Minn., of the board of regents of 
the State university, and of the State historical 


society. 
SIBLEY, Henry Horxrms (1816-1886), I age 
e 
est Point in 1838, and was appointed 


was born, May 25, 1816, at Natchitoches, 
graduated at 

2d lieutenant of the Second Dragoons, serving in the 
Florida war. Promoted Ist lieutenant in 1840, he 
served in the Everglades expedition against the Sem- 
inoles, and acted as adjutant of his regiment from 
1841 to 1846. In 1847 he was made captain, and served 
in the Mexican war, taking part in the siege of Vera 
Cruz, in the battles of Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Chu- 
rubusco, Molino del Rey, and the capture of the 
City of Mexico, and gaining the brevet of major. 
For several years he served on the Texas frontier 
against the Indians, and afterward in Kansas, during 
the Free Soil conflict, and in the Utah expedition, 
and the Navajo expedition of 1860. On the out- 
break of the civil war he was in New Mexico, 
where he was promoted major, May 16, 1861, but the 
same day resigned his commission to enter the Con- 
federate service, in which he was made _ brigadier- 
general, Being unable to shake the allegiance of 
his troops, he raised a brigade of nearly 2500 men in 
southwest Texas, and at its head left Fort Bliss, 
Jan , 1862, to effect the conquest of New Mexico, 
appearing before Fort Craig on Feb. 16. On the 
2ist he fought the action of Valverde with Col. E. 
R. 8. Canby, commander of the fort, which resulted 
in the withdrawal of the Union troops within its 
shelter. In March he occupied Albuquerque and 
Santa Fé, but in April he was compelled to evacuate 
these places and leave the territory for Fort Bliss. 
After this he commanded his brigade under Gens. 
Richard Tavlor and E. Kirby Smith. At the close 
of the war he entered the service of the Khedive of 
Egypt and took part in the construction of coast aud 
river defences. After a stay of 5 years he returned, 
broken in health, to the United States, and support- 
ed himself by lecturing ou Egypt. He died at 
Fredericksburg, Va., Aug. 23, 1886. Gen. Sible 
was the inventor of the tent known by his name af 
while in the U. S. service, received letters patent 
for it, but forfeited his rights by his disloyalty. 
After his death, a claim for compensation was 
by friends of his family, 
ebruary, 1889, and his widow, 


he fixed his home at Mendota, thore erecting for , Union, expired on receiving the news. 
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SICKLES, Dasten Enaear, general, was born in 
New York City, 1823. He attended the university 
there, but left it to learn the printer’s trade. After 
pursuing this for some years, he studied law, and in 
1x44 began tice in his native city. In 1847 he 
eutered the islature and became a leader of the 
Democrats, and in 1853 accompanied James Bu- 
chanan to London as secretary of legation. On his 
return, in 1855, he was elected to the State senate, 
and next year, to Congress, where he served two 
terms. In 1859, discovering a gnilty connection be- 
tween his wife and P. B. Key, U.S. attorney for the 
District of Columbia, he shot the latter dead ‘on 
the street in Washington, Feb. 27, 1859, for which 
he was tried for murder, but, after a trial of twenty 
days, acquitted. On the outbreak of the civil war 
he raised in New York City the Excelsior brigade, of 
five regiments, of one of which he was commissioned 
colonel, and in September he was made brigadier- 
general of volunteers, in which capacity he served 
under General Joseph Hooker, distinguishing him- 
self at Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, and Malvern Hill. 
His brigade served also in the Maryland campaign, 
and bore a conspicuons part at Antietam. He was 
appointed to succeed General Hooker in command 
of the division, and fought bravely at Fredericks- 
burg. When the Army of the Potomac was re- 
organized, in 1863, he was appointed major-general 
andassigned to the command of the Third corps, dis- 
tinguishing himself again at Chancellorsville. His 
command fought desperately at Gettysburg in de- 
fence of its ition between Cemetery Hill and 
Little Round Top, but was forced to yield to supe- 
rior numbers, and here General Sickles lost a leg. 
Nevertheless, he continued in active service till 
early in 1865, when he was sent on a mission to 
Colombia. In 1866 he joined the regular army as 
colonel and next year was brevetted brigadier-general 
for gallantry at Fredericksburg, and major-general 
for meritorious conduct at Gettysburg. In 1865-67 
le commande( the military district of the Carolinas, 
where he carried out the work of reconstruction with 
such vigor that Pres. Johnson relieved him of his 
command. In April, 1869, he was placed on the re- 
tired list of the U.S. Army with the full rank of 
major-general. In May of the same year he was ap- 
Sere minister to Spain, which post he resigned 

n 1873, when he resumed his residence in New York 
City. There he holds the positions of president of 
the State board of civil service commissioners, and 
of the board for the erection of New York monu- 
ments at Gettysburg. 

SIDGWICK, Henry, an English philosopher, was 
born at Skipton, Yorkshire, in 1838. He was edu- 
eated at Rugby and at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He was fellow of the latter from 1859 to 1869, and 
in 1881 was elected an honorary fellow of the same. 
He was lecturer at this college from 1859 to 1875, 
and was then mppenited omnes of moral and po- 
litieal philosophy. He been prominently con- 
nected with the promotion of higher education of 
women at Cambridge, and aabastalls in the founda- 
tion and management of Newnham College. He has 
contributed to the Encycropzpra Brrrannica, and 
to .various reviews on philosophical subjects. He 
has published The Mi of Ethics, Principles of 
Politival Economy. 

SLEMENS, Ernst Werner, a German electrician, 
was born at Lenthe, near Hanover, December 13, 
1816. He entered the gymnasium of Lubeck, and 
afterward the School of Artillery and Engineering of 
Berlin, becoming an artillery officer in the Prussian 
army in 1838. te afterward engaged ardently in 
the study of chemistry and electro-metallurgy, and 
in 1841 took out a patent for electro-plating and 
gilding. In 1844 he was placed in charge of the 
government artillery works at Berlin. He also de- 


voted himself to the perfecting of electro-telegraphy, 
and in 1848 laid at Kiel the first wires for the ex- 
pees of submarine mines by electricity. In 1849 

e left the army, and formed in Berlin the tele- 
graph-building establishment of Siemens & Halske. 
This establishment has built the principal telegraph 
lines of Russia, Spain, Brazil, North Germany, and 
elsewhere. Siemens has been an active inventor, 
and has greatly advanced the science of telegraphy 
by his achievements in this direction. Among the 
most important of his inventions are a method of 
determining the position of injuries in subterranean 
and submarine cables, a method of examining in- 
sulated wires, and a method of charging under- 
ground and submarine cables by which the disturb- 
ing effects of induction may be reduced. In addi- 
tion to these he has taken part with his brother, Sir 
Charles William Siemens (for whom see the En- 
CYCLOPmDIA Brirannica) in many of his important 
inventions, among them an improved steam-governor, 
an air-puimp, a water-meter, a regcnerative steam- 
engine, and a regenerative gas-furnace, the latter 
being an invention of the utmost value in metallurgy, 
He also joined with his brother in building the 
Indo-European telegraph in 1868-69. 

SIEMERING, Rupotr, German sculptor, was born 
at Koénigsberg in 1835, and was educated at the 
academy there. Remoying to the neighborhood of 
Berlin, he became a competitor in designs for monu- 
ments to Schiller and to Goethe. Though unsuc- 
cessful, his designs drew attention to his merits. 
He completed a memorial of Albert the Great, and, 
later, a sitting figure of King William I. for the Ber- 
lin Exchange. ‘The statue of Germany which was 
erected at Berlin to commemorate the mustering of 
troops there received some touches from his hand. 
His greatest work is the Luther-Memorial, which 
was unveiled on the 400th anniversary of the Re- 
former’s birth, Nov. 10, 1883, at Hisleben. The 
statue represents Luther in the act of burning the 
Pope's bull, Four bronze reliefs exhibit other 
incidents from the life of the Reformer. In 1877 
Siemering had erected at Marienburg a statue of 
Frederick the Great. He has also undertaken a 
memorial for the siege of Leipsic. His works are 
noted for their realistic truth. He especially excels 
in relief work. 

SIGEL, Franz, a general of the American civil 
war, was born at Sinsheim, Baden, Nov. 18, 1824. 
He graduated at the military school of Carlsruhe, 
and served as an officer in the army of the Grand 
Dnke of Baden, attaining the rank of adjutant in 
1847. ‘When the revolutionary movement of 1848 
broke ont, he resigned from the army and joined 
the insurgent forces, being appointed minister of 
war by the revolutionary authorities on June 1, 
1848. He took part in the unsuccessful campaign 
against the Prussians, and after the defeat of Mi- 
eroslawski Sigel skilfully led back the beaten and 
dispirited force and placed it safely in the fortress 
of tadt. On the dissolution of the provisional 
government he withdrew to Switzerland, but was 
not permitted to remain there by the Swiss govern- 
ment, and sailed for the United States, reaching 
New York in 1850. Here he taught mathematics for 
some years in the academy of Dr. Rudolph Dulon, 
whose daughter he afterward married, interested 
himself in military matters, and became major of the 
Fifth regiment, N. Y. militia. In 1858 he removed to 
St. Lonis, became a teacher in the college of that 
city, and on the outbreak of the civil war received a 
commission as colonel of the Third Missouri volun- 
teers, stationed at Camp Jackson. 

The campaign in Missouri began with the active 
movements of General Lyon, who broke up the 
camp at Jackson, took possession of the United 
States arsenal at St. Louis, and defeated Colonel 
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Marmaduke at Booneville, thus checkmating the 
governor, who was planning to carry the State out of 
the Union. Sigel was sent on June 23d to south- 
west Missouri, where Price had collected a strong 
body of Confederate militia, and on July Sth met the 
enemy at Carthage, his 1200 men being opposed to 
5000. A severe conflict ensued, ending in bis re- 
pulse, but he conducted the retreat so skilfully as 
to check pursuit and inflict heavy loss upon the 
enemy. ‘This repulse rendered it necessary for 
Lyon to take some decisive action, or to abandon 
that portion of the State. He preferred the former 
course and advanced rapidly to Sigel’s support with 
about 5000 men, meeting the enemy, with more than 
twice that number, at Wilson’s Creek on August 
10th. In the engagement that followed Lyon was 
killed, and Sigel (now acting-general), who had been 
sent to gain the enemy's rear, met with a disastrous 
repulse. He conducted the retreat from Spring- 
field, the Confederates having been too severely 
punished to make any vigorous pursuit. He now 
received a commission as brigadier-general, to date 
from May 17th. No further engagement of impor- 
tance took place in Missonri, but the armies on both 
sides increased in uumbers, and General Price, in 
commani of the Confederate forces, was eventually 
obliged to retreat to Arkansas, whither he was fol- 
lowed, in February, 1862, by General Curtis with a 
Union army. On March 7th the armies met at Pea 
Ridge, the Confederates then ander Van Dorn, and 
8 severe battle followed, Van Dorn attacking with 
great energy before the Union lines had completed 
their formation. Curtis, however, held his ground, 
and gradually brought his men into position, Sigel, 
with the left wing, not reaching his designated 
ground until late in the night. ‘The battle was re- 
newed the next morning, and the victory was due to 
Sigel’s skilful manwnvres. He pushed forward his 
line by alternate movements of batteries and infan- 
try supports, pressing back the enemy's right until 
the Union lines formed a curve enclosing the enemy, 
when by a heavy concentrated artillery fire the lat- 
ter were forced to retreat, and were finally com- 
pletely routed. In this engagement the Union force 
was under 10,090; the Confederate, perhaps twice as 
strong. This was the last engagemen of importance 
in that section of the Union. 

Sigel’s energy, skill, and suecess had now brongh$ 
him into high repute with the German element of 
the population, and when in May, 1862, he resigned 
his position in consequence of unpleasant relations 
with General Halleck, the authorities at Washington 
showed their recognition of the value of his services 
by appointing him major-general, to date from 
Mareh 2ist. On June 2d he was placed in charge 
at Harper's Ferry, and on the 26th succeeded to the 
command of Fremont’s army corps. He took part in 
the second battle of Bull Run, Aug. 29-30, 1862, and 
on Sept. 14 was made commander of the Eleventh 
army corps. In March, 1854, Sigel was placed in 
command of the department of West Virginia, and 
on Grant's advance against Lee he took part in the 
several co-operative movements ordered by the com- 
manding general. His duty was to advance with 
the 10,000 men under his command, march up the 
Shenandoah Valley, and threaten the railroad com- 
munication with Richmond. In the accomplish- 
ment of this movement he was met by the Confeder- 
ate General Breckenridge at New Market, on May 
15th. Breckenridge made an impetuous charge 
upon Sigel’s columns, and a sharp fight ensued, 
which ended in the Union forces breaking and fly- 
ing in disorder up the valley, the Confederates pur- 
suing and inflicting severe loss in men and materials 
during the 30 miles retreat. This ended Sigel’s 
military career. He was immediately relieved of 
his command, and succeeded by Genoral Hunter. 
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| Since the war Sigel has resided in New York City, 
‘taking some interest in polities. In 1871, he was 
elected register of the city of New York. In 1886 
he was Sap a pension agent, 

SIGNAL SERVICE. Before the American Civil 
War General A. J. Myer, at that time a surgeon in 
the army, had already conceived a simple plan of 
communicating by signals between the soldiers and 
distant stations when the electric telegraph was nit 
available. His plan was a modification of the 
Morse alphabet, and in place of dots and dashes he 
used a flag held in the hand of the signal-man, who, 
by waving it to the right for a dot and to the lett 
for a dash, was thus enabled to spell out the letters 
of any word by signals that could easily be seen 

rom one to twenty miles away, according to the 
clearness of the sky and the location of the observers. 
At night-time the waving of a lantern answered the 
same purpose ; in fact, on special occasions, any si 
nal whatever, such as a tap, an ejaculation, a win 
given singly or doubly, and arranged in groups ac- 
cording to some previously concerted plan, afforded 
the means for distant communication. ‘This simple 
idea, which was at first designed for immediate use 
between military parties scattered on the plains of 
the West and Southwest, fourid important applica- 
tion during the war which soon after broke out, 

On the 21st of June, 1860, the Act making appro- 
priations for the support of the army added to the 
staff of the army one al officer, with the rank 
of major of cavalry. Su uently, in recognition 
of the great services rendered by General Myer, 
the Act of June 30, 1864, gave him the title of 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army, with the rank of 
colonel, which rank was subsequently raised to 
brigadier-general (June 16, 1880), at which it still 
remains. During the war the important services of 
the many officers and men engaged under General 
Myer were freely acknowledged. At the close of 
the war, however, his staffwas cut down to a small 
number, barely sufficient to maintain a school of in- 
struction at what was then called Fort Whipple, now 
Fort Myer, on the Arlington estate near Washington, 
D.C. In the subsequent development of the work 
of the military signal office, General Myer properly 
and successfully maintained that the working of tho 
electric telegraph for military purposes, the use of 
balloons and pigeons, and all other methods of 
communication at a distance were the proper work 
of his corps. The methods of building rapidly tele- 
graph lines on the Western plains were so modified 
as to apply to the hilly and mountainous regions of 
the-country, and when it became necessary to build 
such lines along the sandy sea-shore over the greater 
part of the distance from Boston to Key West, con- 
necting together life-saving, lighthonse, and meteoro- 
logical stations, the wooden pole was successful] 
replaced by iron tubes with a broad flange, whic 
latter buried itself in the sand, forming a base for 
the whole. - The field portde train, rere: | at a 
moment's notice to build ten miles of telegraph line, 
was the characteristic rallying point of the telegraph 
corps, as the kit of flags and torches was the emblem 
of the signal corps in general. 

General Myer has often told the present writer 
of his varions schemes for developing the further 
usefulness of the signal corps in times of peace as 
well as of war. Thus, at the time of the extensive 
riots of 1877, he kept the President informed by 
regular three-hour reports of the state of the coun- 
try at each of the 150 signal-stations. As his code 
and methods applied to the ocean as well as the 
land, he recommended its introduction into the 
Navy, and contributed greatly to the general intro- 
duction of the International Code. But his greatest 
triumph consisted in the utilization of the signal 
corps for the transmission of weather-reports to the 
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central office, and the dissemination thence of 
weather-predictions and signals that gave public 
warning of storms and daily weather-changes ; it is 
this work that has made the Signal Service widely 
known throughout the civilized world. The im- 
portance and possibility of weather-predictions by 
means of the tel h been foreseen from the 
very first success of Prof. Morse on the line between 
Washington and Baltimore in May, 1884; reports 
had been collected and maps sent out daily by Prof. 
Henry at the Smithsonian Institution in 1854. 
European governments had then taken up the work 
and issued storm-warnings in Holland, France, and 
England. After peace had been restored in the United 
Siates Prof. C. Abbé, during 1868-69, had organized a 
system of reports and predictions for the benefit of 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, and, bused 
upon his success, in the latter year Prof. Lapham, of 
Milwaukee, had caused memorials for a general 
national system to be endorsed by all Chambers of 
pate _ Boards a Trade, vey Fy a 
prese to Congress with a proposed bill by Gen- 
eral H. E. Paine. As soon as the matter had beea 
referred to the proper committee, General Myer ap- 
peared before it and explained convincingly the 
appropriateness of pnitiug the work of weather-pre- 
dictions and storm-si in the hands of the Signal 
Service, which was officially done in Febraary, 187). 


States, since it exc reports by telegraph with 
Canada and the West Palio: and by mail with every 
civilized nation. The service has not merely a 
gees financial field of usefu'ness, but has also 
one good service in educating the people to a truer 
appreciation of science and the laws of nature. It 
has had to combat wish the prejudices of the 
ignorant, wh> clang to the predictions of almanacs, 
astrologers, sun-spoi men, and sensationalists like 
Wiggins; there is every evidence that at the present 
time the people look to the weather-signals, the 
weather- ictions, the weather-maps, the clouds, 
and the meter, when they wish to foresee tha 
weather, and have rid themselves of most of the su- 
rstitions that were formerly in vogue among the 
ignorant. Probably the most important feature of 
service has been the remarkable promptness and 
rapidity with which it lays before the public its re- 
ports and predictions. A series of observations is 
made, for instance, as formerly, at 11.00 or 11.35 r.m, 
Washington time, simultaneously throughout the 
country ; all necessary te: ph wires are put at the 
disposition of the service for 20 or 30 minutes until 
these observations are collected at Washington, they 
having meantime been also “ dropped” at numerous 
other stations on their way. Being translated and 
ut upon a map as soon as received, this work is 
ished before midnight, and before 1 a.m. all pre- 
dictions, signals, and other orders have issued to 
the observers and to the Associated Press, By day- 
light of the next morning the public everywhere has 
received the morning paper with the predictions, or 
noted the storm-signals flying, or the cold-wave 


signals displayed. In general, two hours, or two 
and a half suffice for the whole work of observing, 
predicting, and disseminating. Besides the tri-daily 
map, General Myer instituted the weekly weather- 
chronicle, the monthly weather-review, the tri-daily 
bulletin of observations, and the international bulle- 
tin of simultaneous observations taken throughout 
the world, accompanied bya daily map of the weather 
over the entire northern hemisphere, on the land and 
sea. After his death, August 24, 1880, a short in- 
terregnum occurred during which Adjutant-General 
R. J. Drum was acting chief, and Brigadier-General 
W. B. Hazen was then appointed Chief Signal Officer. 
During the latter’s administration much attention 
was given to the enlistment of a beiter class of ob- 
servers ; to the introduction of civilian scientific ex- 
perts ; the improvement of instruments and of their 
exposures; the general inspection of the stations ; 
the observation of atmospheric electricity ; co-opera- 
tion in international polar meteorological research ; 
the introduction of uniform standard time; in- 
struction in meteorology; the regulation of the 
finances of the service; the utilization of the hom- 
ing-pigeon for military purposes; the initiation of 
cold-wave signals, and of weather crop-bulletins. 
During General Hazen’s sickness, and after his 
death, January 16, 1887, General A. W. Greely, 
who had returned from his Arctic expedition, was 
temporarily in charge, and on March 3, 1887, was 
confirmed as Chief Signal Officer. His administra- 
tion has thus far been signalized by remarkable en- 
ergy in reducing unnecessary expenses, by his advo- 
cacy of at least a partial civilian organization under 
civil service rules, aud by the securing of a new, 
convenient, and commodious building for the office 


| in Washington in place of the disreputable, incon- 


yenienié houses hitherto rented for that purpose. 

Notwithstanding the general success of the Weath- 
er Bureau as conducted by the Chief Signal Offices, 
there has been a long struggle over the question as 
to whether it would not be more appropriate as a 
civilian rather than a military organization: the 
general argument being that the young men who 
have enlisted as privates in the signal corps, expect- 
ing to devote themselves therein to meteorology, 
have been intellectually and socially too far above 
those ordinarily enlisting as privates in the army to 
justify holding them at the same rank ; and again, 
that the work done is a practical and beneficent ap- 
plication of science, such that men who have de- 
yoted themselves to the study of science should ba 
brought into the signal service more freely than is 
practicable so long as the strictly military organiza- 
tion is maintained. As the outcome of this long 
agitation of the subject the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill, signed by Pres. Cleveland, Oct. 4, 1888, en- 
acted that a very large proportion of those who hava 
hitherto been carried on the rolls as privates and 
sergeants shall receive civilian appointments, a 
change which has immediately resulted in infusing 
a new spirit of ambition among those who have for 
so many years given their days and nighis to the 
work of a service that is really an applied science, 
and not necessarily of a military nature. A further 
step is still urged by many members of Congress by 
which the Signal Office will remain as formerly a 
military branch of the army, while the Weather Bu- 
reau will become a bureau of the proposed Depart- 
ment of Industry, Commerce, and Agriculture. 


(0. A.) 
SIGOURNEY, Lyp1a Huntuny (1791-1865), was a 
poet whose writings, by their religious tone and do- 
mestic sentiment, obtained an extensive but fleeting 
popularity. She was the daughter of Ezekiel Hunt- 


‘ley, a veteran of the Revolution, and was born af 
| Norwich, Conn., Sept. 1, 1791. She was well edu- 
cated, and at the age of nineteen began to teach. In 
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1814 she removed to Hartford, where she conducted letter in 1770 strongly en ng the silk-worm 
a school for young ladies. In 1819 she was married culture, and the planting of the mulberry. Silk 
to Mr. Charles Sigourney, a merchant of Hartford. | manufacture in Connecticut became active after 
From her early contributions to periodicals her first 1760, and for many years was carried on there more 
volume, Moral Pieces in Prose and Verse (1815), was extensively than anywhere else in the United States. 
collected. More ambitious were her poems, 7raits During the colonial period, and for many years after 
of the Aborigines (1822); Zinzendorf (1836); Poca-| the Revolution, the manufacture was chiefly of sew- 

1s (1841), which showed an earnest effort to pre-| ing silk, and was largely a honsehold art, The 
sent the poetical so of American scenery and methods of reeling and twisting were very primitive, 
history. Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands (1842) | and much of the silk became tangled roe wasted. 
was the record of a tour in Europe, during which | In 1790 the manufacture of silk laces began at 
some of her poems were published in London. In | Ipswich, Mass., where it continued many years. 
1848 a collected edition was issued in New York, with Silk shoes are said to have been made. The making 
illustrations b Altogether, as shown by of fringes, coach laces, and tassels began at Philadel- 


al 
her Letters of Life (1866), she wrote fifty-six books, | 
some of which were intended for children, and sev- 
eral were biographical. She died at Hartford, June 
10, 1865. 
SILK. This article is confined to silk culture 
Ree Vel. XXIL and manufacture in America. The ef- 
= nthe: : 

ps (p. OL Am. = to produce silk in America began 
p-). bean : 
ry. Oortez, the conqueror of Mexico, 
had eggs of the silk-worm brought to that country in | 
1531; he had previously planted mulberry-trees, to | 
furnish food for the worms. The experiment was suc- 
cessful. Silk was produced, woven, and sent abroad. 


/ 
early in the history of the coun- | 


phia in 1793, and in 1815 silk trimmings were made 
in that city by William H. Horstmann. The mann- 
facture of sewing silk by steam-power began in 1810, 
About 1825 the interest in the silk industry greatly 
increased. There was at that time a large importa- 
tion of silk goods, and Peter S. Duponceau (g.2.), 
president of the American Philosophical Society, 
brought the subject of the encouragement of Amer- 
ican silk manufacture to the attention of Con 

established a small filature in Philadelphia, and 
exerted himself somewhat successfully for the ad- 
vancement of the industry. Silk societies were es- 
tablished in several States, books on silk culture pub- 


The industry, however, did not long flourish, and had i 
almost vanished by the end of the century. Silk-| and a general interest in the subject awakened. 

worms were sent to the English colonies in 1619.| ‘This interest led to an extraordinary development 
James IL. had been foiled in his efforts to establish | of speculation, which ended in checking the Amer- 
the rearing of silk-worms in England, and sent eggs | ican silk industry for years. ‘The worms had, up to 
to Virginia, with an expert in their culture. He’! this time, been fed on the leaves of the white mul- 
earnestly urged that silk should be produced instead berry (Morus alba), and some other plants. After 
of tobacco, against which he issued his famous Coun- | 1830 a vigorous effort was made to introduce the 
terdlast ; bounties were offered to farmers whoshould Chinese mulberry (Morus multicaulis), on the ground 
produce silk, and penalties laid on those who should of its ce growth and abundant production of 
fail to plant mulberry-trees. The experiment at first | leaves. It was objected that it was not hardy, and 
promised well, but was soon neglected in favor of | not relished by the silk-worms like the white mul- 
tobacco-raising. Some little silk was sent to Eng-| berry, yet a fever of speculation broke ont, and the 
land, but before the end of the century the industry | price of the tree went up rapidly, until cuttings 


lished, new machinery for silk manufacture invented, 


died out in Virginia. The French Huguenots of the | 


Carolinas were the first to introduce the silk manu- 
facture into this country. They made silk-mixed 
goods, importing the raw silk for that purpose. 
Some silk was produced in the Carolinas, but no im- 
portant quantity. John Law sought to introduce 
silk culture into Louisiana, a3 a part of his vast 
scheme for the improvement of that country, but 
the effort was unsuccessful. In 1732 the culture of 
the silk-worm was introduced into Georgia, and with 
more success than elsewhere in the country, under 
the stimulus of vigorous encouragement from Eng- 
lund In 1735 Oglethorpe took 8 lbs. of silk to 
England, which was woven into a dress for Queen 
Caroline. In 1750 a filature, or reeling establish- 
ment, was founded in Savannah. ‘The exportations 
of raw silk grew until 1772, averaging 5U0 lbs. yearly, 
though rarely over 1,000 lbs. in any one year. In 
1766 the culture reached its highest point, 20,000 Ibs. 
of cocoons being produced, these yielding some- 
thing less than 2,000 lbs. of raw silk. During the 
Revolution the product was made into sewing silk, 
and sold at home, ‘The industry vanished soon after 
the war. 

Silk culture began early in Pennsylvania, and silk 
was sent to England in 1726. It seems to have been 
somewhat active in Connecticut in 1732, and there is 
evidence that silk was woven there to some extent, 
The first coat and stockings mannfactured from New 
England silk were worn by Governor Law in 1747, 
and the first silk dress by his daughter, in 1750. 
Efforts at manufacture were made elsewhere. In 
1765 it was stated that within four days 100 silk- 
throwers had left England for New York and Pbil- 


reached an extravagant price. The excitement 
reached its height in 1 People grew wild in 
their hopes of riches from the new tree, slender cut- 
tings of 2 feet in length sold at from $2 to $5 
each, and one nurseryman ordered 5,000,000 young 
trees from France, sending over $80,000 as advance 

yment. In the autumn of 1839 the bubble burst. 

housands of the speculators were ruined. By the 
spring of 1840 trees could not be sold for 2 or 3 
cents each. In 1844 most of those that remained 
were destroyed by a violent storm, and the white 
mulberries were widely blighted. Thus ended one 
of the most extraordinary outbursts of speculation 
in America. 

Meanwhile the manufacture of silk goods was 
growing. Raw silk began to be imported from 
China, Turkey, and Italy in considerable quantities, 
improved machinery wus invented, and by 1850 sev- 
eral firms had built up a good business in the mann. 
facture of sewing silk and twist, some dress trim- 
mings, and a few ribbons. From 1850 to 1860 the 
demand for sewing silk and twist increased, and it 
was found that the best American surpassed the best 
Italian in quality, evenness, strength, and color, 
The production of the machine twist in 1852 gave 
a great impetus to the sewing-silk industry, which 
has so advanced since that date as to free itself from 
foreign rivalry. The manufacture of woven silk 
goods now revived, and soon became of importance. 
Abont 1855 the mannfacture of spun silk (now in- 
eluding almost every kind of silk goods) began at 
South Manchester, Vt. Silk ribbons began to he 
made in 1861. The industry was much stimulated 
during the war by the protective dnty on manufactured 


adelphia, with the parpose of establishing silk 


| silk and the free entry of raw silk. Pa‘erson, N. J., 


manufacture in those cities. Dr. Franklin wrote a | ‘‘the Lyons of America,” had 40 or 50 silk factories, 
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and others started in many places. Plain gros-grain 
dress silks were made by 1866, and brocaded silks 
and satins were attempted on a large scale even 
earlier. The manufacture of silk laces was estab- 
lished at Brooklyn in 1871. That of handkerchiefs 
was of slow growth till 1876, when it received a re- 
markable impetus from the Centennial Exposition, 
which indeed aided the silk industry generally. The 
manufacture of various other kinds of silk goods 
was attempted ; silk trimmings became a very large 
branch of the industry, while silk tapestry and vel- 
vets were introduced as new branches of manu- 
facture. A great advance was made in the produc- 
tion of dress silks of every color and variety, the 
American goods of this kind surpassing French 
goods of the same grade, and selling at lower prices. 
In 1874 the silk goods manufactured in the United 
S:ates were valued at $16,269,157. By 1880 they 
had increasel to $34,519,723. There has been a 
steady increase since. 

The production of raw silk in this country by no 
means kept pace with this progress. Since the 
Morus multicaulis excitement the silk product has 
not been an observable element in the manufacture. 
Silk culture in California in 1854, and lu- 
ally grew until it became a mania, but has died away 
again and is now almost extinct. In the census 
year 1830, the amount of silk prodaced in the 
United States was too small and scattered-to be 


estimated, while the importations of raw silk reached 
2,562,236 lbs. The Woman's Silk Culture Associ- | 
ation of Philadelphia was founded during the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, and has made active efforts to | 
arouse interest in the industry, but as yet with slight | 
success. Other associations are the Kansas State | 
Silk Station at Peabody, and the State Board of | 
Silk Culture at San Francisco, each of which is en- 
deavoring to awaken interest in the industry at their 
ive localities. t Desi been pad taken 
up by the Agricultural ment at Washington, 
w me a filature for the reeling of silk from Amer- 
ican cocoons was established in 1886. Cocoons were 
hased from the three associations above named, 
ut so far the cost of the experiment has been 
greater than the value of the product. It is con- 
tinued, however, with the hope of more success. 
Eggs of the large Milanese variety of silk-worm are 
ing distributed by the department, from which | 
results have been obtained. The history of | 
silk production in America, however, is not one to 
encourage any extra t hopes in that direction, 
the industry never having proved sufficiently profit- 
able to largely enlist American interest. (0. M.) 

SILO. See Ensmace. 

SILVER, a precious metal which, more than an 
other, is found in combination with dif- 
ferent substances, assulphurets, oxides, 
and other metals. It occurs in several 

ogical formations, widely separated 

in age and locality, and is therefore very generally dif- 
fused. Of mineral ores experiment has proved that 
only one in seventeen is free from silver, while minute 
traces of it exist in sea-water and in organic sub- 
stances. Gold never occurs in nature unassociated 
with silver, and the latter is said to be never wholly 
free from gold. Itis, indeed, more commonly found in 
connection with | and lead than with any other 
minerals. Yet, despite this combination, there is a 
natural distinction between the veins of the several 
metals. In Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico, for 
instapece, the prevailing ores of precious metal are 
distinctively silver, the gold usually occurring in 
minnte particles entangled in the sulpho-salts of sil- 
ver and other metals, the weight of silver being 
“atly in excess of that of gold. On the other hand, 
the California gold-belt gold occurs as flakes 
or even masses with only a small percentage of ‘sil- 
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ver alloy. The main sources of the world’s supply 
of silver for two hundred years after the discovery of 
America were Mexico and Sonth America, but the 
mining enterprise of the United States within re- 
cent years has developed vast deposits in the moun- 
tains of the Pacific slope, and the yield of this coun- 
try is now considerably in excess of that of any other, 

Of the silver-producing fields of the United States 
the valuable mines of Nevada are situated on the 
eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, nearly 
opposite to the centre of the California gold de- 
posits on the western slope. Here, much to th® sur- 
prise of prospectors, were found vast deposits of ore, 
which quickly dispelled the formerly prevailing 
theory that silver exists in the United States only in 
small quantities in connection with other ores. In 
1859 two prospectors, Comstock and Jenrod, found 
on Mount Davison, near the shelf on which Virginia 
City is now built, what seemed ‘‘a vein of very dark 
ore.” Specimens of this were sent to San Francisco 
for assay, and proved to be quartz rich in silver. The 
news of this discovery quickly spread, and miners 
flocked to the new silver locality in multitudes, the 
whole mountain being soon staked out in claims. 
Of the several veins that were opened, the richest 
was that since so well known as the Comstock. 
Here the dip of the ore is almost perpendicular, and 
the expense of working the vein has proved very 
great. Other veins of silver ore run parallel to this 
along the eastern slope of the mountain, there being 
several such belts of ore which are nearly one thou- 
sand feet long and have been traced nearly four 
miles in different directions. In some cases these 
veins have been reached by horizontal drifts in the 
mountain-side, their great dip rendering this feasible. 

During the period since the opening of these 
mines about $300,000,000 in value of silver have 
been taken from them, though recently there has 
been a decided falling off in the output of the 
Comstock lode. As the depth of the workings made 
the requisites of ventilation, pumping, and raising 
the ore very expensive, it was decided to excavate a 
draining and veutilating tunnel to the several veins. 
This has been accomplished by the remarkable Sutro 
tunnel, which enters the mountain-side 2000 feet 
below Virginia City, and is 14 feet wide, 12 high, 
and nearly 5 miles long, with numerous lateral gal- 
leries. Along it passes a double-track tramway to 
ca out the ore, with water-drains on each side, 
while the mines, once almost unbearable in temper- 
ature, are now cooled and ventilated. There are 
several other silver-mining localities in Nevada, Eu- 
reka being an important one, and the silver yield of 
the State is about three times its production of gold. 

The mines of Arizona were first discovered about 
150 years ago by adventurous priests who brought to 
Mexico marvellous tales of the wealth of native sil- 
ver in the mountains of the North. Multitudes of 
Spanish adventurers flocked to this locality, and 
worked the mines for nearly a century, at the end of 
which time the Indians, whom they had forced to 
work for them, rose and drove them off. When the 
United States obtained possession of Arizona there 
were no mines in operation, the Apache Indians 
having full control of the country. These savages 
gave great trouble to the early American miners, yet 
the old Mexican mines were gradually opened, and 
worked successfully, while new discoveries of rich 
deposits, often of almost pure silver, were made. 
The richest deposits of Territory are near the town of 
Tombstone, where high-grade and easily worked ores 
exist abundantly. The mineral belt of Tombstone is 
about 8 miles wide, from east to west, and 25 miles 
long, embracing an area of nearly 200 square miles. 
Hither miners have flocked in numbers, and the 
veins have been extensively worked. About 200 
miles easterly from Tombstone, in the Lake Valley 
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en district of New Mexico, exists another re- 
markable deposit, whose ores are said to be very 
rich and abundant. At various points in the Valley 
of the Rio Grande are other silver-ore veins, and the 
indication is that the whole region of Western New 
Mexico and Eastern Arizona is rich in metallic veins. 

Nearly due east from the rich silver deposits of 
Nevada, and about eight hundred miles distant, 
exist the mines of Leadville, Colo., the most pro- 
ductive silver mines yet opened in the United States. 
These are in the Rocky Mountain region, and the 
ore differs from that of the Sierra Nevada by being 
associated with lead instead of gold. The lodes 
here are comparatively horizontal, and operations 
much less expensive than at Virginia City, so that 
the mines are worked to a much greater extent by 
individuals and by companies of small capital. The 
produet of the United States hitherto has been prin- 
cipally from these two regions, though of late years 
the Nevada yield has fallen off and that of new 
regions grown into great importance. 

Of these newer localities may be particularly 
named Utah and Montana. The latter Territory is 
now second in product to Colorado, it having several 
valuable mining districts, the richest in silver being 
the Granite Mountain, the Anaconda, and the Alice 
mines. In Utah, which now comes third in silver 
product, the veins are scattered over the Territory, 
thongh much the richest deposits are in Summit 
County, the Ontario mine being now the principal 

roducer, the Horn Silver mine, once a strong rival, 
fovike dropped from competition. The silver here 
is in connection with lead, as in Colorado. Idaho 
has rich silver deposits, in combination with gold. 
In Wyoming the gold is more promising than the 
silver, in one sy the silver being connected with 
copper, below which are veins of native silver, and 
still farther down silver and gold combined. There 
is probably very little silver in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and no promising show in California, nearly 
all the silver from that State coming from the mines 
of San Bernardino County. Oue-third of all the 
gold and one-half of all the silver annually produced 
in the world are supplied by the mines of the United 
States. The mining laws of the United States per- 
mit miners to go upon the public domain and work 
mines without restriction or payment of royalty. 
This is different from the custom of other govern- 
ments, and unfair to the interests of the remaining 
people of the country, yet it has had much to do 
with the remarkably rapid development of our rich 
mineral resources. 

The value of the outpnt of the principal silver- 

roducing States and Territories and of the whole 
Tnited States for the year 18386 was as follows: 


Colorado......... $18,209,406 California........ $1,610,625 
Montana......... 13,849,920 Dukota,.......... 422,581 
Nevada .......266 6,051,598 Idaho............ 4,02: 
GOR ccagics vases 530,940 Other States and 
New Mexico...... 2,701,741 Territories. .... 110,873 
ArizonB.......065 305,420 

Total United States product..............06 $50,896, 124 


The following table gives the production in the 
silver-yielding countries of the world for 1887: 


$646,424 


United States ....$51,600,000 
Mexico......... o 


Russia 


Total world’s production ..........00+-se0e+ $121,422,342 
(c. Mt.) 


SIMON. 


SIMON, Jvnes, a French statesman and philoso- 
pher, was born at Lorient, Dec. 27, 1814. His family 
name was Suisse, but from childhood he bore the 
name Simon, by which his father had come to be 
known. His early studies were at the college of his 
native town and afterward at Vannes, and he had 
al taught at Rennes before he attended the 
Normal School at Paris in 1833. Having taken his 
degree in philosopby in 1833 with a thesis on Proclus, 
he taught at Caen and Versailles. Then he was re- 
ealled to Paris by his former master, the distin- 
guished Cousin, whom he succeeded at the Sorbonne 
in 1839. For twelve years his lectures were attended 
by enthusiastic students, till the d'état of 1851 
cansed them to be suspended. To this early period 
of his career belong his treatises on ancient philoso- 
phy, La Théodicée de Platon et d’ Aristote (1840), and 
Histoire del’ Ecole d’ Alexandrie (2 vols., 1844-45) ; his 
editions of the French philosophers, Descartes, Bos- 
suet, Malebranche, Arnauld; and a Manuel de Phi- 
losophie (1847). Denied under the Empire an 
portunity of teaching, he began in 1855:to conduct 
courses in philosophy in the principal cities of Bel- 
gium. These proved highly successful and gave him 
a wide reputation, His visits to Belgium also had a 
favorable effect on his mind, by showing him the 
practical effects of religious liberty. His lectures of 
this time furnish the material of his books, Le De- 


voir (1854); La Religion naturelle (1856); and La 
Liberté de Conscience (1859). A r work, La 
Liberté (2 vols., 1859), he subsequently divided under 
the titles La Liberté de Penser and Liberté civile. 


When the Empire seemed to have become estab- 


lished the government’s pressure was re In 
1863 Simon was elected to the Co: islatif, and 
soon became the leader of the Tee ublican party. 


This position was due not merely to his ability as an 
orator but to his intellectual force. He sought to 
base political acts on philosophical principles. These 
he commended to the people in a number of treatises, 
in which he discussed the questions of labor, com- 
P eet | education, and the various elements of the 
radical policy. The general elections of 1869 showed 
the gy of his popularity and of the Bp cin 

. His name was proposed in seve cere 
ae and he was elected in two. The Republican 
opposition to the declaration of war against Prussia 
could not prevent Napoleon ITI. from rushing on his 
fate. After the downfall of the Empire, Simon took 
part in the government of the national defence, the 
ministry of public instruction being appropriately 
assigned to him. Too moderate to suit the commu- 
nistie tendency of Paris, he failed of election there 
in February, 1871, but was chosen from Marne. In 
President Thiers’ cabinet of that year he was again 
minister of instruction. His wise measures gave a 
beneficial impulse to both primary and higher edu- 
cation. When in May, 1873, hal MacMahon 
succeeded to the presidency, Simon, in the Corps 
Législatif, became the leader of the Constitutional 
Republicans. To him may he ascribed the defeat of 
the combined attempts of Bonapartists, Orleanists, 
and Legitimists for the restoration of monarchy in 
the following autumn. In 1875 he was elected a 
senator for life, and on the same day a member of 
the Academy. Thus, as the witty French expressed 
it, “ One day rendered him irremovable and immor- 


tal." His aim at this time was to unite all the Re- 
publican groups, but the Radical tendency was too 
strong. December, 1876, Marshal MacMahon 


yielded so far as to call Simon to form acabinet. In 
this he had the portfolio of the interior. The mar- 
shal again yielded so far as to dismiss from office 
some who were obnoxious to the Republicans. But 
in the severe struggle which soon arose with the 
clericals, the Marshal-President favored them, and 
found in a trifling accident an opportunity to ad- 
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minister a public rebuke to Simon. The latter there- 
fore resigned, May 16, 1877. In the following Sep- 
tember, after the death of his friend Thiers, Simon 
pronounced his eulogy. The reactionary MacMahon 
resigned and the true Republican Grévy succeeded 
to the presidency. Simon was selected to lead the 
movement for the transfer of the seat of legislation 


from Versailles to Paris. Still a firm but moderate: 


Republican, his prudent conservatism brought him 
into conflict with the progressive Radicals. He re- 
sisted the effort to exclude the religious orders from 
the work of education, and to banish the not-an- 
thorized bodies from France. He also resisted the 
movement for complete amnesty to the Communists 
of 1871. The Academy chose Simon in 1880 a mem- 
ber of the supreme educational council. In 1882 he 
was made permanent secretary of the academy of 
moral and political science. 

Simon’s philosophic works and his earlier po- 
litical and economie writings have already been 
mentioned. After the establishment of the Repub- 
lic he published some treatises on education and 
historical memoirs, These comprise Souvenirs du 
aa (2 vols., 1874), relating to the downfall 
of the Empire and the government of the National 
Defence ; and Le Gouvernement de M. ‘Thiers (2 vols., 
1878). Besides a manual of civics for schools, Le Li- 
ore du Petit Citoyen (1880), he published Dieu, Patrie 
et Liberté (1883), in which he set forth, with charac- 
teristic eloquence, the great moral ideas which have 
ruled his life. 

SIMPSON, Marrnew (1810-1884), a bishop of the 
Methodist geri ay Church, was born at Cadiz, 
Ohio, June 21, 1810. After graduating at Madison 
College, Hamilton, N. Y., he taught there for atime. 
In 1837 he was called to be professor of natural 
science in Allegheny College, and in 1839, after he 
hid entered the ministry, he was made president of 
Asbury University, Indiana. As a delegate to the 
Generul Conference of 1844 he took part in the contro- 
versy on slave-holding which divided the Methodist 
Church. At the Conference of 1848 he was made 


editor of the Western Christian Advocate, and at the | 


next Conference, in 1852, was chosen bishop. His 
residence was fixed at Philadelphia, but he spent 
much time in foreign journeys, one of which ex- 
tended around the world. His visit to the British 
Wesleyan Conference in 1863 gave him an opportu- 
nity to plead effsetually abroad the cause of the U. 
S. government in regard to the civil war, as he had 
already done at home. In this cause his oratorical 
abilities received wide recognition, yet he never 
neglected his work as bishop and preacher of the 
Gospel. President Lincoln treated him with marked 
cordiality, and the Christian Commission had in him 
a warm advocate. In 1881 he was one of the leaders 
in the Methodist Gicumenical Conference at Lon- 
don. He died at Philadelphia, June 17, 1884. He 

mblished a Hundred Years of Methodism (1881), 

aetures on Preaching (1883), and a Cyclopedia of 
Methodism. 

SIMS, James Manton (1813-1883), physician, was 
born in Lancaster district, 8. C., Jan. 25,1813. He 
graduated at South Carolina College in 1832, studied 
medicine in Charleston and Philadelphia, and began 
practice at Montgomery, Ala. Having made a spe- 
cialty of diseases of women, he established a private 
hospital for the purpose, which proved eminently 
successful. In 1853 he removed to New York City, 
where he urged the necessity of such a hospital, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing it opened in 1855. Dr. 
Sims had already invented the vaginal speculum and 
made improvements in surgery which gave him in- 
ternational fame. On his first visit to Europe, in 
1857, his professional brethren showed their respect 
by asking him to perform important surgical opera- 
tions. For some years he resided in Paris, and in 


the War of 1870, he organized an ambulance co: 
He returned to New York soon afterward, and died 
there Nov. 13, 1883. His publications were chiefly 
professional, and after his death a volume called The 
Story of My Life appeared, edited by his son (1884). 
SIOUX, the principal tribe of the Dakota family 
of Indians, were called by Father Hennepin (1680), 
Nadouwessians, and by Captain Carver (1766), Na- 
douessioux. This was the name given to them by 
the Algonquins, and meant ‘‘enemies.” Their own 
name, Dakota, meant ‘‘confederates.” For their 
general character and customs, see Daxora INpIANs. 
In 1815 the U. 8. government first negotiated with 
them, making three treaties with three separate bands. 
In 1825 four treaties were made. The Ojibways, or 
Chippewas, were then steadily forcing the Sioux 
southward and westward. In 1830 the latter made 
to the U. S. government their first cession of lands, 
between the Mississippi and Des Moines Rivers, and 
were to receive certain annuities, to be divided be- 
tween the different bands. Soon after this the artist 
Catlin visited them, and painted portraits of their 
chiefs. He speaks of them in terms of high praise. 
In 1837 thirty Sioux chiefs visited Washington and 
ceded all their lands east of the Mississippi for the 
sum of $300,000, the interest of which was to be paid 
annually, while other sums were devoted to paying 
the debts of the tribe and giving them an outfit for 
civilized life. The effort to turn the Sioux from 
hunters into farmers was not successful, probably 
owing to the agents employed as wellas the character 
of the Indians themselves. They were demoralized 
by the introduction of whiskey, and were constantly 
attacked by other tribes. In 1849 a new cession of 
their lands in Minnesota, west of the Mississippi, was 
made. Atthis time arrears of interest due them by 
treaty amounted to $50,000. The half-breeds made 
efforts to have assignments of land made to them in 
severalty and in fee-simple, but the government re- 
fused, Treaties, however, were made in 1851 by 
which many millions of acres forming “the garden- 
spot of the Mississippi Valley ” were relinquished for 
a few cents per acre. The largest part of the price 
was to be held in trust, and the interest paid to the 
Indians for fifty years. Governor Ramsey, of Min- 
nesota, estimated the actual cost to the government 
to be $575,000. The four great bands of the Sioux, 
then numbering abont 8,000, were to be brought to- 
gether on one reservation, and a brilliant future was 
promised them. They had already made some prog- 
ress in agriculture and education. It soon appeared 
that the government intended to remove them to 
other places at the end of five years, and hence their 
disposition to improve the land of the reservation 
was checked. In 1854, however, this impediment 
was removed and they were assured of a permanent 
home. In 1857 serious trouble was threatened and 
with difficulty avoided. Some Sioux who had been 
driven out of the tribe long before got into a quar- 


rel with a few whites, attacked a settlement, and 


killed the inhabitants. The great body of the tribe, 
though discontented on account of the non-payment 
of the annuities, and regarded with suspicion and 
hatred by the whites, pursued and killed or captured 
the offenders. The excitement passed away, and 
soon most favorable reports were received of the 
progress made by the Sioux in learning civilized 
ways. But their annuities were still delayed until 
in August, 1862, some desperate, famishing men 
broke into a government warehouse. In a few days 
their numbers increased, and they began to massacre 
white settlers. Friendly Indians were threatened 
with death if they did not join the savages. Never- 
theless, many of them rescued white families, and 
gave shelter to women and children. The hostile 
bands roamed over the country and compelled the 
abandonment of a district 200 miles long and 50 
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miles wide. A thousand whites were killed in the’ 
war and millions of dollars’ worth of property was 
destroyed. Gen. Sibley conducted a successful ex- 
pedition against the Indians. Hundreds of them 
were captured, and many voluntarily surrendered. A 
military commission sentenced 300 to be hung, but 
only were executed, ‘he friendly part of the 
tribe, who had to be protected from the indiserimi- 
nate fury of the whites, had been placed in a barren 
district in Dakota, where they endured privations 
for three years. Many of the hostiles esca) into 
the British dominions and settled there. The cam- 
paign had cost the government $40,000,000. In 1865 
resort was had aguin to peaceful negotiation, and nine 
treaties were made with as many différent bands of 
Sioux. In 1866 the friendly Indians were removed 
from Dakota, and carried about almost every year to 
a new locality. For ten years the policy of the 
government wavered between severity and kindness, 
while the Indian and the War Departments disputed 
where the blame shonld rest. About 1870 the Sun- 
tee Sioux began that change for the better whose re- 
et are shown in the article on Inprans, Vol. IL., 
. 401. 
Ball and others had remained in hostility. The 
failure of the government to send supplies to the 
agencies caused many young men to join the hostile 
cam In 1876 war began again, and its most ap- 
palling incident was the massacre of Gen. G. A. 
Custer and his command on June 26th. In October 
Col. Miles had effected a complete defeat of the 
Sioux, but Sitting Bull escaped into Canada, and 
scornfully refused to return when invited. The 
government then decided to re-establish the Sioux, to 
the number of 14,000 souls, on the Missouri River. 
Between 1863 and 1879 the Ogallalla Sionx were 
moved eight times. Their present condition is 
shown in the article Inprans. See also the Reports 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for various 
years; Mrs. H. H. Jackson’s A Century of Dishonor 
(1881); Col. G. W. Manypenny’s Our Tadian Wards, 

SIOUX CITY, the county seat of Woodbury Co., 
Towa, is on the east bank of the Missouri River, be- 
tween the mouths of the Floyd and the Big Sioux 
Rivers, 125 miles above Omaha. Five trunk-lino 
railroads pass through the city, and several branches 
start from it. A railroad bridge 2000 feet long here 
crosses the Missouri. Sioux City has a court-honse, 
city hall, hospital, 2 large hotels, 8 hanks (3 National) 
with combined capital of $2,000,000, 27 churches, 
and good public schools. It has a Jinseed-oil mill, 
2 flouring mills, vinegar works, spice mills, soap 
factory, planing mills, and sash and door factories. 
With the Union stock-yards are connected large 
packing-honses, capable of packing 14,500 hogs and 
2000 cattle daily. The total trade of the city for 
1887 was $8,500,000. The city is 1,100 feet above 
the sea-level and has a total area of 30 square miles. 
It has 60 miles of graded streets, 15 of which are 
paved with cedar blocks. There are 12 miles of 
street railway, and a good system of sewerage. The 
property is assessed at $8,000,000; the public debt 
is $486,000, and the yearly expenses exceed $135,000. 
The city, laid out in 1854, was made the county seat 
in 1856, and was incorporated in 1857, Sioux City 
in en nee of 7336, but has since grown 
rapidly. 

SIX NATIONS. See Inoguvors. 

SKATING. See Sports. 

SKEAT, Waurer Wrowiam, an English 
gist, was born in London, Nov. 21, 1835. 
educated at Highgate School, London, and at 
Christ's College, Cambridge, where he graduated in 
1858. He studied theology and was ordained in 
1859, and held two curacies. In 1864, being laid 
aside from clerical work by diphtheria, he edited 


Near the northern border of Dakota, Sitting | land 


To peared 
e was 


Launcelot of the Laik for the Early English Text So- 
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ciety. Other works followed, and Mr. Skeat ig or 
to prepare a pomer _ the various works he had 
's 


examined. He Bruce, 
Chatterton, and the Anglo-Saxon ls. He 
founded the English Dialect Society in and di- 


rected its labors for three years. His most impor- 
tant work is the Etymological English Dictionary 


1880). ; 

t 8 Wriram Forses, a Scottish historian, 
was born at Inverurie, Kincardineshire, June 7, 1809. 
He was educated at the Edinburgh High School and 
at the Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrew's, 
He became a writer to the signet, and devoted much 
attention to historical and antiquarian research. Be- 
sides several ayer es a he has published The 
Highlanders of Scotland; their Origin, History, and 
Aut‘quities (2 vols., 1837) ; Celtic Scotland, a Histo 

of Ancient Alban (1876-80). The latter is in 3 vol- 
umes, treating respectively of the History and E.h- 
nology, Church and Culture, and Land and People. 
Mr. Skene also edited the early Scotch historians. 
His labors have thrown much light on what was for- 
merly obscure and confused in the history of Scot- 

n 


SKINNER, Tuomas Harvey (1791-1871), Preshy- 
terian minister, was born in North Carolina in 1791. 
He graduated at Princeton in 1810, and was made 
copastor with Dr. T, L. Janeway, in Philadelphia, 
in 1812. Four years later he withdrew with part of 
the congregation and formed the Arch Street Pres- 
byterian Church. He was afterward professor of 
sacred rhetoric in Andover Seminary, and in 1835 
became pastor in New York City. 1848 he was 
made professor in the Union Theological Seminary, 
and held this position until his death, Feb. 1, 
1871. Among his publications, besides sermons, were 
Preaching and Hearing and Discussions in Theology. 

His son, bearing the same name, was born at Phil- 
adelphia, Oct. 6, 1820. He graduated at the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York in 1840, and was or- 
dained pastor of a Presbyterian Church at Paterson, 
N. J., in 1843. He afterward held charges in New 
York City, Honesdale, Pa., Stapleton, L. I., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Cincinnati. He was called thence 
to be professor of didactic and polemic theology in 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the North- 
west. 

SLANG, Sce AmErIcantss. 

SLAVERY, in the most general sense, implies a 

relation between persons under which 
mah 3 mag the conduct of one is subject to control 
oh Reo) by another in a manner unlimited, ex- 
““ eept under some source of suthority 
or necessity external to the relation. Where the 
form and qualities of that relation are prescribed by 
a system of laws to which the parties to the relation 
are subject, the term slavery expresses an institu- 
tional idea that transfers the sanction of the rights 
and obligations incident to it from what is involved in 
the relation itself to the system of laws under which 
it exists. It is in this institutional sense that the 
term is bate pai fo oe and is here employed. We 
are to consider slavery as a civil insti(ution, either 
intended to advance the general social objects for 
the sake of which governments are organized, or re- 
maining as a survival of antecedent unorganized 
conditions, and in this light to examine the char- 
acteristics of that type of the institution that became 
domesticated in America, but which has now disap- 
from the United States, and from nearly the 
entire continent of America, , 

The slave relation is, meant. to the general 
estimation of the law of Europe and America, based 
upon an obligation on the part of the slave to exer- _ 
cise his entire capacity of labor and service for the 
benefit of the master, and under his direction, with- 
out compeusative return. On the other hand, the 
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master was regarded as bound to supply to the slave | 
the simplest and least costly means of supporting | 
his capacity for labor, in the form of shelter, cloth- 
ing, and food, while under no obligation to promote 
the conditions for the development of those higher 
ge that are dependent upon mental culture. 
means for compelling conformity on the part of 

the slave with his obligations were abundantly pro- 
vided by the law, as the master was permitted to ex- 
ercise full extent of the ears ane punitive 
wer required for that purpose. On the other 
d, the means afforded by the law for compelling 
the master to perform the obligations incumbent 
upon him, as incidental to the relation, were wholly 
inadequate to satisfy the idea of justice as applied by 
those systems to all other classes of persons. In the 
most advanced communities that recognized the 
system, only the most aggravated disregard of his 
obligations, on the part of the master, and such acts 
as shocked the sense of the community, as gross de- 
yartures from what was sanctioned by its common 
bitules, were the subjects of legal inqniry or 


redress. Taking the life of a slave, or subjecting 
him to tortures tending to impair his capacity for | 
labor, was clearly not means appropriate to secure | 
from the slave the proper application of his powers 
to the service of his master, and accordingly such 
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merchandise. As, then, the same principles of jus- 
tice that were recognized in the relations existing 
between the members of the superior civilization 
were not extended to the intercourse with the infe- 
rior, it was against natural tendencies to expect that 
the relation between the civilization of the master 
and the unstratified social condition of the slave 
should produce other than small results for good 
upon the condition of the latter. 

Slavery as it existed in America was not a general 
system such as might be applied equally to all per- 
sons standing in like conditions, but was what might 
be called a personal system, being a relation between 
the white man and a particular race of people, 
namely, those of Afiican descent. Although the 
spirit of our laws was dictated by the spirit of lib- 
erty that all mankind should stand together in the 
same civil society under laws affecting all alike, who 
were in like conditions, yet for some reason we have 
excepted from the benefits of that system the African 
 fabig of this country who were held as slaves, and 

ve given no satisfactory reason for that exception, 
although, in order to commend that system in the 
estimation of peoples who have not accepted it, it 
would seem to be required that such reasons should 
be given in a satisfactory form. We can say that 
certain facts did not afford the reason of such excep- 


acts were discountenanced and frequently punished. | tion. For instance, it was not the fact of difference 
Bat, although the law thus intervened for the protec- | from our race and color, for other races differing in 


‘tion of the slave, the wrongs done to the community | these respects from us were not excluded from the 


were the only ones redressed, the slave receiving no | benefits of our system of laws. It was not the un- 
compensation for what was unlawfully denied or in-| developed condition of the African, for other peo- 
flicted upon him. Had the systems maintaining | ples equally undeveloped have been admitted to the 
such relations between the master and slave regarded | privileges of our laws. It was not that the African 
the slave as a mere object of property, such as a) had thrust himself into our society unfitted for asso- 
domestic animal, the absence of any attempt to ex-| ciation with us, and to be isolated as a means of 
tend the principles of justice to ameliorate the con- | compelling him to withdraw from us, for we had 
ditions of the slave might be accounted for ; but such | brought him here against his will, and had paid for 
was not the case, for slaves were regarded as persons, the privilege of so doing. There is no other mode 
and although not entitled to the privileges that were | of accounting for the anomaly but on the ground 
enjoyed by all other persons, were frequently held | that the African was procured as a profitable invest- 
accountable for their conduct, as bound by the same | ment of money in a cheap instrument of industry, 


obligations that affected all others. 


The most striking feature of the slave system is | 


the fact that it removed from the social mass of the 
slaves the germ from which all institutional forms 
and organisms spring—the family. The uncertain 
tenure by which the slave family cohered, being 
liable to dissolution at the caprice of the master, or 
as his necessities or interests might require, pre- 
vented that stability in domestic relations without 
which social development is believed to be impossi- 
ble. The family may be regarded as the organic 
unit of society from which all other institutional 
forms are derived by differentiation, just as the leaf 
3 km the same function to vegetal growth, and if 
the bad, which is the incipient leaf, is suppressed, 
development is Pegs) When slavery theorized 
at all it regarded the family of the master as includ- | 
ing all the persons subject to his authority, and as_ 
displacing all subordinate family groups, referring 
the idea to the patriarchal practices. The effect of 
this was to remove the conditions of development 
from the inferior mass, and to leave only the possibil- 
ity of advance as an adjunct of the superior system. 
It appears, then, that the characteristic feature of 
a. was that it deprived the social mass, repre- | 
sented by the slave, of the capacity of development 
from its own internal conditions, while at the same 
time it that mass in such imperfect communi- 
eation with the superior civilization that the benefits 


ble from such contact could not be realized. 

t is observed, of all relations between social bodies, 
that the first step toward interchanging whatever | 
either may to the advantage of the other is | 
to establish justice between them, and this is as true 


of the interchange of ideas and habitules as it is of , 


The African slave first came to the soil of the 
United States from the West Indies, where he had 
been introduced as an object of traffic. No doubt, 
when the opportunity presented itself for supplying 


| with labor a country that abounded with natural 


resources but Jacked laborers, a humane as well as 
a thrifty motive affected the people of our country, 
prompting them to accept the advantages of the 
system. The deplorable condition of the African 
slave, both in his own country and in the West In- 
dies, appealed to the humane sympathies of our 
ancestors, who saw an opportunity of getting gain 
and doing a godly act for the oppressed in getting 
them better masters, and a chance for attaining to 
a higher condition of manhood, 

From being a convenience the slave became a ne- 
cessity, in a semitropical region, especially as con- 
nected with the rice-culture, that was fatal to the 
white laborer. By the time that the convention of 
1787 was held to frame the Constitution of the 
United States the sentiment as to the status of the 
slave had changed somewhat. Where he was not a 
necessity of industry the old humane feeling pre- 
vailed, as evidenced in the debates in that conven- 
tion, but where climatic causes made him a neces- 
sity the humane sentiment had been largely displaced 
by economic ideas. This consequence follows 
ailenrer thrift and humanity are combined motives 
to action, the dominant force remaining invariably 
in the hands of the former. These two motives, the 
one derived from the force of humane ideas, and 
the other from economic promptings, were destined 
to be arrayed against each other in a prolonged 
struggle in which the higher principle would ulti- 
mately prevail, 
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At the foundation of the government of the 
United States the conflict was already formulated 
in its incipient stages. England had already, 
through her judiciary, decla that slavery could 
not exist under the laws of that country, thus em- 
phasizing that aspect of slavery that concerned its 
relations to the principles on which the higher form 
of organized government depended. The question 
of its humanity became involved with that of its 
effect upon the condition and objects of government, 
as interpreted from the principles of liberty. 

The history of the development of American sla- 
very is the history of its territorial extension, for as 
a social system it exhibits no progressive steps of 
advance toward anything that may be esteemed as 
the ideal of the system. Had there been any possi- 
bility of its taking on a character in harmony with 
alvancing conceptions of society, American faculty 
would doubtless have found the means of advancing 
toward that result. The inability of American 
ingenuity to raise the institution of slavery from a 
lower toa higher plane emphasizes the conclusion 
that it is to be regarded as a survival of savagery 
capable of no permanent place in the scheme of 
civilization, but destined for elimination. The his- 
tory of slavery in the United States exhibits a dual 
contest, on the one hand for its territorial exten- 
sion in order to entrench it in popular interest and 
favor, and on the other to eliminate it from the sys- 
tem of the country. 

The cession by Virginia to the United States of 
the territory northwest of the Ohio River brought 
the subject of the extension of slavery over the 
territories into active discussion. This cession was 
followed by the ordinance for the government of 
the Northwest Territory, that declared that sla- 
very should be forever excluded from that terri- 
tory. This ordinance, speaking as it does the 
sentiment of the people of the United States, con- 
demus in effect the institution of slavery as un- 
suited to harmonize with the spirit of American 
liberty, and as justified where it should continue to 
exist by local causes alone. Unless the ordinance 
can be interpreted in this sense it cannot be ration- 
ally interpreted at all. 

The Constitution of the United States, framed in 
the same year with the ordinance just mentioned, 
1787, declares that Congress should not interfere 
with the migration or importation of such persons 
as the States should see fit to admit prior to the 
year 1803. 

It has never been questioned that this had refer- 
-ence to interference with the African slave-trade, 
but was masked under this form out of decent re- 
gard for the opinions of mankind. ‘This provision 
was clear authority for Congress, after the year des- 
ignated, to prevent the introduction of slaves into 
tha United States and to prevent their migration 
from State to State and into the territories. That 
Congress had after that time such authority as to 
the importation of slaves was never seriously ques- 
tioned, but that Congress could prohibit the owners 
of slaves within a State from migrating with his 
slaves into the territories of the United States 
was resisted so long as the slave-holding States 
could influence the course of public action. The 
necessary implication from this clause is that the 
slave-trade was regarded as a necessary evil that 
mnst be endured fora time for economic reasons, 
after which it would be regarded as a crime to do 
that the doing of which was the occasion of the ex- 
istence of slavery in this country. There was also 
in the provisions relating to migration a clear impli- 
cation of a policy of limiting the area of slavery, 
which conld only Le extended by such migration. 

The Constitution also contained a provision mak- 
ing it the duty of some public anthority to return 
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slaves escaping from one State into another to the 
State from which they came, but the authority by 
which such return was to be accomplished was not 
pointed ont, Upon the principles of strct con- 
struction for which the slave States always contend- 
ed, this duty devolved upon the States, as no express 
authority was conferred upon Congress for that pur- 
pose, and as Congress, mes ey to that view, could 
not take substantive powers by implication but only 
such as are in aid of the enumerated powers, as nec- 
essary to their exercise. The power of rendering 
fugitive slaves was not in the class of the enumer- 
ated powers, and was not in aid of any enumerated 
power. Although inconsistent with the rey les 
which they applied to the construction of the Con- 
stitution, the party of strict construction in later 
years claimed that this power and duty devolved 
te Congress, and actively procured the adoption 
of a fugitive-slave law in conformity with that view. 

The first Congress assembled under the Constitu- 
tion re-enacted the ordinance for the government of 
the Northwest Territory with the same exclusion as 
to slavery that existed in the previous ordinance, 
reiterating the implications already pointed out. 

North Carolina in 1787 ceded her Western lands to 
the United States, with a provision that the slaves 
within that territory should not be emancipated. 
The cession by Georgia of her lands west of her 
boundaries followed in 1802, without any clause ex- 
cluding slavery. 

The condition attached to the cession of North 
Carolina tied the hands of Congress as ‘it regarded 
slavery within the region ceded, but not more effect- 
ually than they were tied by the state of parties in 
the Union through the large influence of the slave- 
holding States, making the absence of such a condi- 
tion in the Georgia cession a fact of no importance. 

The purchase of Louisiana, consummated by Pres- 
ident Jefferson in 1803, opened wide the door of con- 
troversy to the parties that respectively supported 
and antagonized slavery. The territory thus acquired 
supported the institution of slavery, and was large- - 
ly subject to the same climatic conditions that had 
cau slavery to become deeply rooted in some of 
the Southern States. 

Slavery was taking a new phase, and assuming 
definitely an aggressive réle in the interest of its ter- 
ritorial extension. The invention of the cotton-gin 
had rendered the separation of the fibre of cotton 
from the seed an inexpensive process, instead of a 
laborious and expensive one, as it had theretofore 
been. The culture of cotton in the United States, 
from being an experiment, passed into a great indus- 
try that revolutionized not only the industry of the 
Southern section of the Union, but its political con- 
dition as well. Slave labor was regarded by the cot- 
ton States as indispensable to the success of that 
industry, and the perpetuation of slavery was the 
ae ewe of the new doctrine. — the pout of 
slavery found it necessary to strengthen the on 
of the slave interest on two sides, the moral and the 
political. It was habilitated as a patriarchal insti- 
tution commended by the sacred writings, held in 
the highest estimation by Christianity, just as at a 
later time was contended in behalf of polygamy. The 
ideal of slavery was traced in the relations between 
a beneficent and just master and a faithful and lov- 
ing slave, just as monarchy has been idealized in the 
charming picture of a just and generous king hav- 
ing no interest but the interests of his loving sub- 
jects, who thrive under his genial sway as plants in 
the sunlight. 

Whether this line of speculation was intended as 
apologetic or to dominate the thought of the nine- 
teenth nrg it was insufficient to provide the se- 
curity that slavery needed. The country was be- 
coming populous and spreading over a vast aroa, 
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It was foreseen that ular support in favor of 
slavery could not be relied upon, unless the majority 
had a stake in its perpetuation, and this could only 
be secured by its territorial expansion. 

In the meantime the sentiment liostile to the in- 
stitution was passing toward definite crystallization. 
Respect for the Constitution and for the rights of the 
States under it retarded the action of causes that 
looked to the elimination of slavery: The scheme 
of colonizing the African in Africa, as means of pre- 
paring the way for more energetic measures, was 
conceived and put in course of execution, and the 
colony of Liberia established on the West African 
coust. The difficulties attending the emancipation 
of the slaves, from the fact that they could neither 
become assimilated with the populations of this | 
country in their new condition, nor find a refuge | 
suited to their condition elsewhere, was foreseen | 
and attempted to be guarded against by this expe- 
dient. But the scheme of colonization failed to dis- 
cover that the chief difficulty in the way of the eman- 
cipation of the slave did nos lie in the question of 
his disposition after emancipation, but in the unwill- 
ingness of his master to part with him. 

The ultimate dis of the territory derived 
from the Lonisiana Purchase caused great agitation 
as bearing upon the question of the extension of the 
area devoted to slavery. Louisiana and Arkansas 
were carved from this territory without precipitating 
any serious conflict, as the institution had already 
become firmly fixed upon them. The geographical | 
position of this region was recognized as creating a 
political necessity that no interference should take 
Pisce with the condition of labor then existing 

ere, 

Missouri was admitted as a State in 1820, after a 
conflict that tested the relative strength of the op- 
posing factions. Missouri approached the southern 

rder of the region that antagonized slavery, and | 
brought the conflict to its doors. A long-continued 
struggle between the parties seeking the admission 
of Missouri as a slave State, and those who sought | 
to exclude from her limits that institution, ended in 
the famous Missouri Compromise, by which slavery 
was forever inhibited north of the line of 36° 30’, 
except from the territory then constituted as the 
State of Missouri. The line of 36° 30’ corresponded 
very nearly with the southern line of Missouri, so 


that the allowance of slavery within that State was | i 


an infraction of the uniformity of the geographical 
ition between the free and the slave States. 
hus Missouri became the northern boundary of 
that part of the Union devoted to slavery that lay 
west of the Mississippi. Part of this compromise 
was a provision for the return of fugitive slaves es- 
caping into the free States, that was to be regarded 
asa p binding the policy of those opposing the 
institution. Indeed, the entire compromise was in- 
tended to place the dispositions accomplished by it 
upon the good faith of the respective parties that had 
taken part in its enactment, oy no one entertained 
the idea that the constitutional powers of Congress 
were in any way limited by it. 

The Missouri Compromise, sustained for thirty 
years through the genius and labors of Webster, 
Clay, and Calhoun, deferred the inevitable conflict 
between the slave-holding and free regions, which 
finally arose with the first serious infraction of 
its provisions, until the Northern States had out- 
stripped the Southern States in population and 
wealth, and were able to maintain in arms the in- 
dissoluble nature of our Union. 

This important step taken in 1820 appears to have 
been the turning point in the development of the 
opposition to the institution. The agitation in be- 
half of the emancipation of the slaves throughont 
the Union, and as a preliminary to that step the, 
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emancipation of the slaves within the territory that 
constituted the seat of government, soon after the 
event just referred to took on an organized form. In 
1823 the first abolition convention met in Philadel- 
phia. 

That which had existed as a humane sentiment 
largely diffused through the free States began to 
erystallize into a conviction and policy that fore- 
shadowed an aggressive movement for the extirpa- 
tion of the entire system of slavery. That which 
had been nursed by humane sentiments struck its 
roots deep into conceptions of the principles that 


should govern the relations of mankind in, their as- 


sociations, aud gave rise to utterances the intensity 
of which expressed not only the depth of the con- 
victions from which they arose, but the passionate re- 
actions from the barriers whose strength resisted the 
progress of the movement ‘The Constitution of 
the United States placed the internal economy of 
the States beyond the control of Congress, and thus 
the institution as it existed within the States could 
not be reaclied by the national power, even if that 
power could be wielded in the interest of free labor. 
Within the District controlled by Congress this 
power existed, but was in the hands of the partisans 
of the slave system and their political friends of the 
North. 

The policy of agitation was the only course open 
to the advocates of emancipation, and that policy 
was pursued with vigor and industry that was untir- 
ing. Speeches, pamphlets, appeals and petitions to 
Congress for emancipation disseminated the ardent 
thoughts and feelings of the advocates of freedom, 
intended to fire the hearts of the people to a new 
crusade. These utterances were not confined to the 
people of the free States, but were delivered in the 
very midst of slavery and communicated through the 
press. Advocates of freedom were found with con- 
victions so strong that they did not shrink from the 
dangers that attended personal contact with the ad- 
herents of the slave system. Retaliatory violence 
intensified the situation, firing the zeal of those who 
acted from enthusiasm, and alarming the timid and 
cautious. In Congress debate became altercation, 
especially when petition after petition poured in 
upon that body for some relief looking to the eman- 
cipation of the slave. The right of petition to the 
representatives of the people, that was part of our 
Puetitenes from England, seemed for a time in 
jeopardy. The threat of disunion came from the 
slave-holding States in an undertone that produced 
its effect upon many of the people of the Northern 
States. 

The necessary consequence of such energetic 
movements, in a form that many could not distin- 
guish from incipient revolution, was to prodnce a 
conservative reaction at the North, and to divide the 
sentiment of that section, thus complicating the sit- 
uation, and for a time retarding the progres$ of the 
general feeling in favor of freedom to the slave. 
Apprehension for the safety of the Union, respect 
for the Constitution and the compromise that had at 
least served the purpose of separating combatants» 
who might otherwise have met in dangerous collision, 
were part of the causes of a reactive tendency at the 
North, while political considerations looking to the 
solidity of party action had a large part in the re- 
sult. 

In this instance, as often happens, the conserva- 
tism of the North prevented the final issue of the 
conflict from being the direct consequence of ag- 
gressions on the part of the advocates of freedom, 
and the disaster to the Union that might have fol- 
lowed an aggressive policy of public action on the 
part of the Northern States at that time. : 

In the midst and heat of the conflict a train of 
causes was laid that tended by inevitable steps to the 
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final contest that eliminated slavery from the insti- 
tutions of this country. ‘Texas, largely peopled from 
the Southern States, 
of Mexico, and was regarded as an acquisition to the 
Union that would strengthen the political power of 
the slave States. Texas, although free from slavery 
under Mexican rule, soon became the recipient of a 
slave immigration that fastened the institution upon 
her. The admission of Texas as a State of the 
Union was the result of the policy of extending the 
area of slavery, and was accomplished in 1845 after 
a struggle that laid the foundation of a recast in po- 
litical parties that was destined to divide the politics 
of the country upon lines of difference between the 
advocates pov Ge ponents of slavery. 

The Mexican War, that was a not uninvited conse- 

nence of the annexation of Texas, terminated with 
the acquisition of a vast territory that carried the 
western boundary of the United States to the Pa- 
cific. A new field was opened for the contest in be- 
half of the extension of the area of slavery. This 
acquisition came to us as free territory, and an early 
effort was made to have it so declared in perpetuity 
by Congress, under the name of the Wilmot Proviso. 
This effort failed, and soon the question of the or- 
ganization of this vast territory was pressed upon 
Congress. 

In 1850 the compromise offered by Henry Clay 
was adopted, which ignored the question of a deter- 
mination by Congress of the character, as it regarded 
slavery, of the States to be formed from the terri- 
tory acquired from Mexico by the treaty that con- 
cluded the war with that country, such action being 
based upon the idea that as slavery did not exist in 
that territory any declaration upon that subject was 
unnecessary. The South disputed this assumption 
that slavery did not exist there, claiming that when 
the slave-holder from the States carried his slaves 
into that region the guarantees of the Constitution 
went with him, thus creating there the rights inci- 
dent to the slave system. compromise of 1850 
did not bring these opposite contentions to a test, 
and can only be regarded as an armistice before the 
great conflict that was soon to arise. That contest 
assumed a definite form when Kansas and Nebraska 
were organized as territories of the Union. 

The assumption by Congress, as a federal duty, of 
the capture and return of fugitive slaves escaping 
into free States, by an act for the rendition of such 
slaves, intensified the bitterness of the contest that 
was raging through the country, north and south. 
Upon the question of the right of Congress to exer- 
cise this prerogative the interests of the parties were 
reversed. ‘The party of strict construction insisted 
that Congress should claim and exercise it as a con- 
stitutional power, although not in the class of enu- 
merated powers, and incapable of being regarded as 
a nec incident to such powers. The party of 
liberal construction opposed it, both parties acting 
from their respective views of its policy rather than 
their view of its constitutionality. The attempt to 
execute this law produced a profound impression 
upon the Northern mind by acquainting it with the 
ee features of the slave system. 

he organization of Kansas and Nebraska as terri- 
tories, in 1854, was the pivot on which the fate of 
slavery turned. The Missouri Compromise was dis- 
regarded and the subject of the establishing or ex- 
cluding slavery was left to the decision of the people 
of these territories. To this proposition, made by 
Stephen A. Donglass, the expression “ squatter 
sovereignty” was applied at the North as expressing 
the uncertain character of the population to whom 
this important question was submitted. 

This disposition was a logical consequence of the 
compromise of 1850, which, by withholding action 
on the part of Congress, necessarily left the matter 


asserted her independence | 
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{to the local authorities that should be thereafter in- 
' stituted over those territories. 
The struggle to colonize Kansas in the interest of 
tive sections of the country was maintained 
by both parties in a desperate conflict that assumed 
| the character of partisan warfare rather than that of 
civil competition. In the end the party of freedom 
prevailed, and Kansas and Nebraska came into the 
nion as free States. Of this conflict history must 
say that the party of sla’ was contending for 
economic advantages, while the party of free 
was striving to vindicate a principle that was be- 
lieved to be fundamental to all free society among 
men. Such conflicts are apt to produce that type of 
| heroism that combines audacity with the t of 
self-sacrifice, even in the absence of the ability to 
measure enterprises by the means possessed for 
their accomplishment. Such a hero was John Brown, 
the product of the bitter strife, the passion, and the 
aspiration that mingled in the Kansas conflict. The 
| project of organizing a band of slaves near the bor- 
der of the free States to make their way to Canada 
carried John Brown to Harper’s Ferry, where he 
paid with his life the penalty of grave miscalcula- 
tions as to the aptitude of the negro to execute dan- 
gerous exploits in the interest of freedom. . 

The election of Abraham Lincoln to the Pres- 
idency in 1860 was the culminating point of the 
controversy. This event was interpreted by the 
slave-holding States as a presage of a change in the 
balance of power that would secure to the free States 
a controlling influence in the public affairs of the 
nation. The political ascendency by the 
Southern States from the formation of the Govern- 
ment, and which had been Lge Meieape' through 
their political affiliations at the North, was serious- 
ly threatened through dissensions arising among 
these political friends. The ive character 
of the Abolition movement, as demonstrated in Kan- 
sas and in the hardy enterprise of John Brown, 
alarmed the slave-holding interest. The resolution 
of the leaders of Southern opinion was soon taken, 
and a policy of disunion was formed, and steps 
taken to bring the people of the Southern States to 
its acceptance. Popular acquiescence in this plan 
was by no means to be anticipated without effort 
and adroit management, as the muss of the people 
had not the motives impelling in the direction of 
disunion that affected the great slave-holders. A 
disposition was general to avoid independent State 
action, and to fix the policy of the Southern States 
in consultation among those States. Those who at 
heart desired to adhere to the Union, and yet feared 
to fall under suspicion of disloyalty to Southern in- 
terests, took the moderate ition that whatever 
action was taken should be with the co-operation of 
/ all the slave States, and therefore upon consultation 
| with them. ‘The leaders of the movement in South 
| Carolina were not willing to trust the question to 
| the hesitation and delay incident to such formal 
action, but desired to aphid a condition of 
affairs that would make the strongest appeal to the 
friends of Southern interests. Accordingly South 
Carolina in convention an ordinance of seces- 
sion from the Union, and proceeded to arrest the 
exercise of the public functions of the National Gov- 
ernment within her territories, and to appropriate 
the public Py ee | of the United States. Ten 
States followed South Carolina, and united with her 
in the constitution of the government of the Confed- 
erate States of America. 

The war that ensued tested the relative value of 
the economic systems of the two sections. At the 
South the producing class, consisting of the slaves, 
carried forward the industries of the country almost 
without interrnption. Food-supplies were abundant 
at the points of production, but were not available 
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to the armies in the field for want of transportation 
and system. At the North, on the other hand, large 
drafts were made upon the producing classes to sup- 
ply men for the armies, and yet the industry of that 
section was maintained and its resources made 
available for the support of the war. 

The first direct and important effect of the war 
upon the institution of slavery was accomplished by 
the Emancipation Proclamation of President Lin- 
coln, issued Jan. 1, 1863. This proclamation, the 
product of the disasters of the early stages of the 
war, assured the emancipation of all slaves that 
should be within territory acquired by the arms of 
the nation. The end came at last when the entire 


territory of the seceding States was brought under | la 


the military power of the United States. According 
to the laws of war it was for the captor to determine 
the effect of conquest upon the persons and property 
found within the conquered territory. The terms of 
the proclamation indicated the course of military 
action toward the slave, and in accordance with its 
provisions the right of the slaves to their liberty was 
recognized and secured by the military authority. 
This action, while sufficient to change the status of 
all slaves upon whom it took actual effect, could not, 
and did not, change the local laws of the places sub- 
jected to the military power so as to prevent the 
future acqnisition of slaves, those laws, according to 
the principles of international law everywhere re- 
spected, remaining in force until repealed by com- 
petent authority, and a military command was not 
competent to change them, except for the time of 
actnal military oceu % 

In those States that adhered to the Union and in 
which slavery existed, the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent and action in accordance with it could not pro- 
duce the effect of emancipation. 

The final act that terminated the existence of 
slavery in the United States was the Thirteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution, adopted by two- 
thirds of the States, that declared that neither sla- 
very nor involuntary servitude, ex: as a punish- 
ment for crime, whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted, shall exist within the United States 
or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

The estimation in which the institution of slavery 
is entitled to be held, as a social factor, must depend 
a the solution of the question whether it is capa- 
ble of being brought into harmony with advanced 
social conditions. If thus capable, that fact must 
arise from the possibility of developing the slave re- 
lation into a condition in which it will harmonize 
with the principles upon which advanced conditions 
of social order depend. What isimplied by develop- 
ment, as 4 sage to that institution, cannot admit of 
doubt. the slave, separated as to his condition 
by a wide interval from that of the society that sur- 
rounds him, is found advancing so as ultimately to 
cancel that interval, if his relations with others, 
especially his domestic relations, are advancing in 
stability, and if the service and discipline to which 
he is subjected are, by ive steps, allowing to 
its subject more favorable conditions of development, 
then it may be affirmed that the relation is capable 
of development in the normal sense. . But if, on the 
other hand, the slave appears to remain stationary 
or to e, and no indication appears of in- 
ereased stability and organization in is domestic 
and other relations, and if the regimen to which he 
is subjected grows more and more repressive, then 
it may be affirmed that the institution, if fairly 
represented in the instance supposed, is incapable of 
healthful development, and that its presence in an 
advanced community is an evil the magnitude of 
which is measured by the extent to which it prevails. 

Examining the history of the institution as it 
existed in the United States in the light of these 
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principles, it is possible to place upon it its proper 
estimation. For the purposes of such an examina- 
tion neither the instances that exhibit slavery in the 
most favorable light nor those that display its worst 
features must be taken in view, but attention should 
be given to the mass and the system as a whole. 

In the early days of slavery in this country eman- 
cipation was quite common, but during the later 
years of slavery the instances of that kind were very 
rare, in part through repression by law and popular 
sentiment in the slave States, and in part through 
the increased value of slave property. Emancipation 
and even removal from the State for the purpose of 
emancipation were in some instances forbidden by 


Ww. 

The inability of the slave to hold property under- 
went no relaxation, but on the contrary there were 
instances where masters were prevented by the opera- 
tion of law from making provision for the support of 
slaves. When it is considered how large is the 
civilizing influence resulting from the responsi- 
bilities attendant upon the ownership of property, it 
will readily ap that if any amelioration of the 
system was to be anticipated it would be in the re- 
spect just named. 

So far from there being any indication of any in- 
creased stability in the domestic relations among 
the slaves, the contrary appears. In the early days 
of slavery in this country it was possible that gen- 
eration after generation of slaves born in a particular 
locality might spend their lives in that locality, and 
thus produce the semblance of domestic stability, 
bunt in later years this feature had to yield to com- 
mercial necessity, and the slave population was in- 
creasingly mobilized from year to year. 

In early times it was no offence against law or 
public sentiment to instruct slaves, and especially to 
teach them to read and write, but in later years that 
practice was discontinued either as contrary to law 
or to public opinion. 

Without going further, it is manifest that slavery 
in America, although having abundant time to mani- 
fest its tendencies, did not give indications of any 

ibility of reaching a condition in which it would 
but a single step for the slave to pass into fair re- 
lation with the civilization that surrounded him. It 
is likely to be said that the responsibility for this 
condition of affairs is with those who, by agitating 
the question of emancipation, forced the slave-holder 
into a defensive attitude that entailed these disad- 
vantages upon the slave ; that it was simply a matter 
of self-protection to exclude the slave from contact 
with the feelings that prompted the aggressions upon 
the institution, and to accomplish this it was neces- 
sary that he shouldbe kept incapable of reading. 

But these disturbing conditions of environment 
were the necessary consequences of the existence of 
the slave institution in the midst of a community 
animated by the spirit of liberty and addicted to 
modern habits of thonght. Call the aggressor by 
what name you will, Abolitionist, or what may better 
describe him, and after all he stands merely as the 
type of a tendency, inherent in every healthful organ- 
ization, to eliminate such elements as are ursuited 
for assimilation, and impede its functional activities. 
The very question as it regards the social quality of 
slavery is whether it is of such a nature as to pro- 
duce such conditions in advanced communities sur- 
rounding it. Organisms that have any vital power 
must act in that way. Physiological laws demon- 
strate the principle as its acts in communities. If a 
substance is intruded in the animal organism that 
cannot be assimilated and that interferes with the 
performance of function, violent and inflammatory 
methods of elimination are set up, proportionate in 
their energy to the vigor of the system. Commu- 
nities of men act from the same tendencies, produ- 
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cing for the purpose instrnments of elimination not 
aleere of an attractive character. The failure of 
slavery in America to assume forms consonant with 
the principles of our civilization must be attributed 
to its inherent character and not to the accidental 
means of its elimination. 

The mere fact that a mass of human beings was to 
be held in a condition of servitude in a community 
permeated by the spirit of liberty rendered it neces- 
sary that the slave should be isolated from the 
sentiment of such community, and for that purpose 
that his mind should be kept closed against its 
literature and habits of thought and action, and 
also that freedom of intercourse between the two 
classes should be excluded. It was therefore a 
necessity of the institution that the conditions of 
development for the slave should be suppressed, if 
it was to be indefinitely perpetuated. 

Concluding then, as we must, that the institution 
of slavery is irreconcilable with social conditions of 
a advanced type, the aggressions upon it are 
accounted for by its nature. The necessities of 
slavery entailed changes upon the political institu- 
tions of that section of the country, not only by 
weakening confidence in the principle of popular 
government, but by en the use of irregular 
means of maintaining the domestic police, tending 
to undermine respect for regular government, and 
thus to open the door to unrestrained popular vi- 
olence. It was impossible for the isolation of the 
slave to be accomplished to the extent necessary to 
maintain the institution by the regular means sup- 
plied by government. It was not practicable to em- 

y in laws all the requirements of such isolation, 
and nothing less than a militia on constant duty, 
and irregular bands of citizens daily and nightly on 
watch and guard, with their humanity as the only 
measure of their authority, could secure the con- 
ditions under which the institution could be per- 
petuated. 

The reasons that have been stated snfficiently 
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their political rights, their interests will remain 
separate and distinct from those of the residue of 
the social body. 

In all these States the political power is in the 
hands of one of these masses, even in States where 
they are in the minority. The white people have 
been trained by the institution of slavery to believe 
that the principles on which social liberty is based 
have no application to the negro. They have never 
grasped the truth, that is the highest commendation 
of popular government, that although the unedu- 
cated and undisciplined are the majority in such a 
community, such is the influence of developed mental 
power that it is able to cancel the advantage of su- 
petior numbers in an elective system, and to exer- 
cise the preponderating influence. To remove the 
causes that tend to separate the two great sections 
of pend seme is the proper means of testing 
the sufficiency of the principle just stated to secure 
good government. Mutual fear is the cause of sep- 
aration, and mutual confidence will be the means 
of inducing a higher social order. (A. J. Ww.) 

SLIDELL, Joun (1793-1871), politician, was born 
in New York in 17 He removed to New Orleans 
and entered successfully into the practice of law, 
serving as District Attorney of the United States 
from 1829 to 1833. He was frequently elected to 
the State Legislature, in 1843 was elected to Con- 
gress, and in 1845 was appointed by President Polk 
Minister to Mexico. In 1853 he became a member 
of the United States Senate, to which he was re- 
elected in 1859. He spoke rarely in the Senate, but 
served on important committees and exerted great 
influence. In politics he was a strenuous supporter 
of the Southern State-rights party, and after the 
secession of Louisiana, in 1861, he withdrew from 
the Senate. In the autumn of this year he was sent, 
in conjunction with J. M. Mason, of Virginia, to 
France as a commissioner from the Confederate 
States. They embarked from Havana in the British 
mail steamer Trent, which vessel was stopped by the 


account for the observed fact that the influence of | United States frigate San Jacinto, Captain Wilkes, 
slavery upon the political institutions of the country on November 8th, the commissioners being taken off 
was greater and more effective than that of these in defiance of the protest of the commander, and 


institutions upon the conditions of slavery. 


confined in Fort Warren, Boston Harbor. This in- 


Slavery has entailed upon the United States a defensible action was enthusiastically received in 


social problem of the 
culty. 
portion of the population consists of the former 
slaves and their descendants, and in several of them 
that population exceeds the residue. For all pur- 
poses of estimating the nature of this social problem 
these populations must be regarded as composed of 
two distinct social masses, separated by their in- 
terests, by their habits of life, by the broadest race- 
differences, and by the fact that one exhibits civil 
organization of which the other is destitute. They 
hive in common a language and necessary relations 
of industry. The utmost conceivable departure 
from homogeneity exists in the case. It is not 
possible that within the same State two systems of 
social organization can coexist; one must give way 
to the other, or they must blend to form something 
distinct from each. The last condition named evi- 
dently cannot take place, and the organized condition 
cannot give way to that which is without organization. 
If a community of interest could be brought about 
the other points of difference would cease to be of 
importance. To unite these interests it is necessary 
that the civil and political rights of the weaker 
party should be fully respected, and in that event, 
in certain States, the population consisting of the 
former slaves and their descendants wonld have 
the preponderating political influence. Until sneh 
unity of interest occurs they would naturally use 
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greatest magnitude and diffi- | the North, but Great Britain sternly demanded the 
In all of the old slave States a very large immediate release of the prisoners, with threats of 


war in case of refusal. The feeling of the pepe was 
not shared by the President and Secretary of State, 
who recognized thatthe demand of England wasa just 
one, and that the capture was in opposition to the rules 
of international law, as interpreted by the United 
States itself in the events that led to the War of 
1812. The commissioners were accordingly set free, 
and sailed from Boston for England, January 1,.1862. 
Slidell did not return to America, but resided in 
London till his death, July 26, 1871. = 
SLOAT, Jonw Drake (1 80-1867), naval officer, was 
born in New York City in 1780; entered the navy as 
a midshipman in 1800, and was honorably discharged, 
1801. In 1812 he re-entered the service as a sailing- 
master, serving on the United States, in which ship 
he was engaged in the action with the British frigate 
Macedonian, Oct. 25, 1812, when the latter was capt- 
ured. For this he received a vote of thanks and 
a silver medal, and was promoted lieutenant. In 
1824-25 he served in the expedition inst the 
West Indian emi and participated in the capture 
of the pirate brig Palmyra. In 1824, as commander 
of the schooner Grampns, be took part in the de- 
struction of the town of Foxhardo, Porto Rico, the 
pirates’ headquarters, and afterward captured a brig 
on which was their chief, Colfrecinas, who was after- 
ward executed. For his services he was promoted 


their political power to advance their own separate | in rapid snccession master-commandant and captain, 


interests. While discriminations are made against 


and had charge of the Norfork navy-yard from 1840 
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to 1844. He next commanded the Pacific squadron, 
and on the outbreak of the Mexican war occupied 
Monterey, and secured San Francisco and other 
places on the Californian coast. Inu 1847 he returned 
to the Norfolk navy-yard, where he was in command 
till 1851, when he went to Hoboken to superintend 
the construction of the Steveus battery (see Srzvens, 
Joux). On July 16, 1862, he was made commodore 
L tee list), and rear-admiral July 25, 1866. He 

ied at New Brighton, Staten Island, Nov. 28, 1867. 

SLOCUM, Henry Warver, general, was born in 
September, 1827, in Delphi, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
On his graduation from West Point, in 1852, he was 
appointed 2d lieutenant in the Ist artillery, and pro- 
moted to ist lieutenant in 1855. Next year he re- 
signed his commission and engaged in the practice 
of law at Syracuse, and in 1860 was elected to the 
legislature. On the outbreak of the civil war he 
volunteered his services, and in May, 1861, received 
liis commission as colonel of the 27th N. Y. volun- 
teers, which regiment he commanded at Bull Run, 
where he received a severe wound. Commissioned 
in August, as brigadier-general of volunteers, he 
was assigned to the command of a brigade in Frank- 
lin’s division of the Army of the Potomac, and took 
mo in McClellan's Peninsular campaign of 1862. 

n Franklin’s assignment to the 6th corps in May, 
Slocum succeeded to the command of his division, 
and, being sent to re-enforce Gen. Fitz-Joln Por- 
ter on the east of the Chickahominy, rendered signal 
service at the battle of Gaines’ Mill, June 27, 1862, 
as also at Glendale and Malvern Hill, in both of 
which engagements his division occupied the right 
of the main line. Promoted, in July, to ste 4 

neral of volunteers, he took part in the second 

ull Run fight, as also in the battles of South Moun- 
tain and Antietam, in the Maryland campaign, and in 
October was appointed to the command of the 12th 
ae: corps. this position he fought bravely at 
¥ ericksburg, Chaucellorsville, and Gettysburg, 
commanding, in the last of these battles, the right 
wing of the Union Army, and contributing in no 
sinall degree to the victory. His corps was thereaf- 
ter trahsferred to the Army of the Cumberland, in 
which it served till April, 1864, when, on its being 
consolidated with the 11th, Gen. Slocum was as- 
signed to a division and the command of the district 
of Vicksburg. Having, in August, succeeded to the 
command of the 20th corps, he was the first to occupy 
Atlanta, Ga., on Sept. 2d, in Sherman’s march to the 
sea. In this grand progress, as well as in the march 
through the Cargiinss, be commanded the left wing 
and took part in such actions as occurred up till 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnston’s surrender at Durham 
Station. 

In September, 1865, Gen. Slocum, for a second 
time, resigned from the army and again betook him- 
self to the practice of law in Brooklyn, and was. in 
the same year democratic candidate for the State of 
New York, but was defeated. In 1866 he was offered 
a commission as colonel in the regular army, but 
declined it. In 1868 he was presidential elector, and 
also in this year was sent to Congress, to which he 
was re-elected in 1870, and again in 1884. In Brook- 
lyn he has held several prominent offices, having 
been president of the board of city works, and one 
of the commissioners of the Brooklyn bridge. 

SMALL-POX (Vuriola) : Cow-pox Sh gcc ngs 5 
Teecords of a disease identified as small-pox date 
before 1100 n. co. in China. Its progress westward 
was slow, for its first authentic appearance in Europe 
was in the sixth century a. p. It is known that 
the domestic animals, horned cattle, horses and 
sheep, are in some degree liable, each having a form 
of the disease varying from that of mankind and of 
every other. Monkeys are also somewhat suscepti- 
ble. Small-pox is highly contagious through the 


atmosphere and by inoculation, and transportable in 
fomites. The dark races of mankind are affected 
with greatest severity. 

The period of incubation is about twelve days. 
Its access is rather abrupt, a brief rigor being fol- 
lowed by a high fever, severe pain in head, back, and 
extremiiies, vomiting and constipation—sometimes 
delirium and convulsions. On the third day a mot- 
tled-red eruption appears, more abundantly upon 
the face and hands than the covered parts of the 
body, and extending also to the mouth, pharynx 
and larynx. The eruption is at first papular, feeling 
like small shot embedded in the skin, gradually be- 
comes vesicular with a central depression, which 
about the eighth day fills up, and the pock matures 
asapustule. The fever declines on appearance of 
the rash, but reappears in the pustular stage, always 
in proportion to the irritation produced by the ma- 
turing pustules. The eruption is known as discrete 
when the pustules are distinct from each other, and 
confluent when they coalesce, and is often confluent 
on the face and hands and discrete on the body. The 
gravity of the case is according to the extent of the 
eruption. Scabs form on the discharged pustules, 
which leave, on falling, permanent depressions in 
the true skin. The duration of a natural case of 
discrete small-pox, from the initial rigor to the end 
of desquamation, is about four weeks ; but the con- 
fluent form, in case of recovery, lasts longer and 
convalescence is tedious. The hemorrhagic form of 
small-pox is characterized by an eruption resembling 
at first that of measles or scarlatina, soon developing 
into small blisters filled with blood. Hemorrhages 
take place from various mucous surfaces. The tem- 
perature is lower than in other forms. The end is 
always fatal, aud is reached from the fourth to the 
sixth day. 

The most remarkable feature of small-pox is con- 
trol over its severity by artificial production of a 
mitigated form. This was practised in Eastern 
countries from an unknown period, by inoculating 
the virus of human variola. On the second day a 
pimple appears which becomes vesicular on the 
fourth and pustular in three or four more. On the 
eleventh day a general eruption appears, but this is 
discrete, and recovery is almost uniform. Such a 
case is just as liable, however, to become a focus of 
infection as one of natural small-pox. Inoculation 
was introduced into England early in the 18th cen- 
tury, and was extensively practised in Europe and 
America until it was superseded by vaccination 
about the beginning of the present century. 

A variolous disease prevailed extensively among 
horned cattle in Europe before the middle of last 
century, and it was known among farmers that 
milkers of variolous cows sometimes had pustules 
on the hands and were thenceforward insusceptible 
to small-pox. Artificial production of vaccine vari- 
ola was proposed as a prophylactic against natural 
small-pox by Dr. Edward Jenner in 1798, who lived 
to witness its triumph over neglect, ridicule, and 
powerful opposition. The advantages over small- 
pox inoculation are its greater mildness and the 
avoidance of atmospheric infection. The vaccinated 
spot passes through the usual stages of the vario- 
lous eruption, and the scab falls from the fifteenth to 
the twenty-first day, leaving a peculiarly dotted 
sear. During the pustular stage there is a moder- 
ate fever, and the axillary glands are sometimes en- 
larged. As secondary attacks of small-pox occasion- 
ally take place, so many persons are susceptible to 
repeated vaccination after the lapse of years; and so, 
likewise, the protection against small-pox is often 
lost by neglect of vaccination. (See VaccrINATION.) 

The control of: small-pox by vaccination is shown 
by the fact that this disease cansed 96 deaths in 1000 
in England from 1750 to 1800; from 1800 to 1850 
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the ratio was 35 in 1000, and has been much further 
reduced since vaccination became compulsory. In 
Germany, before vaccination was tised, the 
deaths from small-pox were 66.5 in 1000 from all 
causes, and after vaccination came in use, only 7.26, 
Amoug those partially protected by vaccination, and 
who still contract the disease, its severity is so miti- 
guted that the average mortality is 5.24 per cent., 
while in the unvaccinated it is nearly 50 per cent. 
CuaroKken-Pox (Varicella).—This is a trivial con- 
tagious affection, from which children rarely escape 
in cities and towns, but to which adults are equally 
liable. An access of moderate fever is followed in 


a few hours by a vesicular eruption, which matures | Dea 


in 4 or 5 days and dries up with the formation of 
small scabs. Two or three crops of these vesicles 
may occur withont an interval. The vesicles are 
easily broken, and often leave small depressions 
permanently in the skin. 

The chief importance of this affection arises from 
the liability of confonnding it with varioloid, or 
small-pox modified by previous vaccination. The 
points of distinction are as follows: 

Varioloid.—Eruption appears on 3d day, and fever 
declines. 

Eruption first papular, then vesicular, finally 
pustular. 

Eruption most abundant on face and hands. 

Fever violent. 

Chicken-pox.—Eruption and fever occur together. 

Eruption vesicular throughout. 

Eruption most abundant on trunk of body. 

Fever moderate. 8. 8. H.) 

SMET, Perer Joun pe (1801-1873), Jesuit mis- 
sionary to the Indians, was born at Dendermonde, 
Belgium, Dec. 31, 1801. He was educated at Mech- 
lin, and in 1822 was sent to Maryland. In 1824 
he was appointed a teacher in the University of St. 
Louis, and labored there until 1839. An embass 
sent from the Flathead Indians about 1834 to as 
for religious instruction had created a profound sen- 
sation. Father De Smet was then sent out and es- 
tablished missions both among the Flatheads in 
Oregon and among the Blackfeet on the Upper Mis- 
souri. To obtain assistance in the work and support 
he visited France and Belgium three or four times, 
and gave accounts of his work in English, French, 
and German. He was said to have more influence 
with the Indians of the Northwest than any other 
person. He died at St. Louis, May 23, 1873. His 
chief publications were Letters and Sketches of a 
Residence in the Rocky Mountains (1843); Oregon 
Missions (1847); Western Missions (1863); New Ind- 
tan Sketches (1868). 

SMELTING. See Tron. 

SMILLIE, James (1807-1885), engraver, was born 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, Nov. 23, 1807. He was 
apprenticed in 1819 to a silver engraver, and later 
worked with an engraver of pictures. His family 
eame to Canada in 1821, and young Smillie worked 
there for some years. In 1827 he went to London, 
and after studying for five months under one An- 
drew Wilson in Edinburgh he returned to Quebec. 
He made his permanent residence in New York in 
1830, and was there elected a National Academician 
in 1851. In 1874 he retired to Poughkeepsie, where 
he died, Dec. 4, 1885. The engraving after R. W. 
Weir's Convent Gate first drew attention to the young 
engraver, and it was followed by a series of plates, 
many after Weir's paintings, executed for the New 
York Mirror during 1832-86. Other important plates 
from his hand, all executed in the line manner, are 
Dream of Arcadia (1850) and the Voyage of Life 
pe after Cole; Dover Plains (1850), after A. 

- Durand; Mount Washington (1851), after Ken- 
sett; American Harvesting (1851), after Cropsey ; 


aud Bierstadt's Rocky Mountains (1865-66). After | 
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1861 his time was devoted mainly to bank-note en- 
graving, and he is regarded as the pioneer in that 
line. is artistic oo however, rests on his 
landscape work, and he probably had no equal bere 
in that branch of engraving. 
His son, James Davi Samui, born in New York, 
Jan. 16, 1833, is well known both as engraver and 
inter, The best productions of his burin are per- 
ps the illustrations for Cooper’s novels, afier 
Darley’s designs, although much of his work was on 
bank-note vignettes. In 1864 he turned his atten- 
tion to painting, and has since then produced The 
Lifting of the Clouds; Dark against Day's Golden 
th; Evening Among the Sierras; The Adiron- 
dacks, The Cliffs of Normandy, and other important 
works. He became a member of the National Acad- 
emy in 1876, was one of the original members of the 
Water Color Society, and one of the founders of the 
New York Etching Club. His brother, Gzores 
Henry, born in New York, Dec. 29, 1840, studied 
under his father and James M. Hart, and is well 
known as a painter. Among his works are A Lake 
in the Woods, A Florida Lagoon, A Goat Pasture, 
Merrimack River, and Light and Shadow along 
Shore, in oil, and Under the Pines of the Yosemite, 
Near Portland, Maine, and September on the New 
England Coast. He became a National Academician 
in 1882. (F. L. w.) 
SMITH, Cuartes Fercvuson, a distinguished sol- 
dier of the civil war, was born April 24, 1807, in 
Philadelphia, son of Dr. Samuel Blair Smith, assist- 
ant-surgeon in the U. 8. army, his maternal grand- 
father (from whom he had his middle pyr g acai 
been Ebenezer Ferguson, a colonel in the Revolu- 
tionary war. In 1825 he was graduated at the U. S. 
military academy and entered the service as 2d lieu- 
tenant in the artillery, being promoted to Ist 
lientenant, May, 1832, and captain in July, 1838. 
From 1829 to 1842 he filled several posts in the mili- 
tary academy—instructor of infantry tactics, adjutant, 
endctninebaink of the corps of cadets. Inthe Mexi- 
can war he served under Gen. Zachary Taylor with 
such distinction that the four companies of artillery 
he commanded became famous as “ Smith’s light 
battery,” while he himself received, in rapid sueces- 
sion, the brevets of major, lientenant-colonel, and 
colonel for ‘‘ gallant and meritorious conduct” at 
Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, Contreras, 
and Churubusco, He took part in the storming of 
Chapultepec and in the capture of the City of Mexico, 
and was again honorably mentioned. From 1849 to 
1851 he was member of a board to devise a course of 
instruction for siege, garrison, sea-coast, and moun- 
tain artillery which was adopted, May, 1851. In 1854 
he was promoted major of the Ist artillery, and in 
1855 was appointed lientenant-colonel of the 10th 
infantry. ie commanded the Red River expedition 
in 1856, the Utah expedition in 1857-61, and was, for 
a time, in command of the Department of Utah. On 
the outbreak of disturbances preceding the civil war, 
he was appointed to the charge of the city and de- 
partment of Washington. In August, 1861, he was 
promoted brigadier-general of volunteers and sent 
to Kentucky, where, next month, he became colonel 
of the 8d infantry, and took command of the forces 
at Paducah. His conduct at the capture of Forts 
Henry and Donelson ce Soc him the reputation of 
a skilful tactician as well as of a gallant soldier. In 
the fight for possession of Donelson he commanded 
the division holding the left of the investing lines, 
and led in person the assault that stormed the high 
nd commanding the fort. Of his exploit here 
Gen. W. T. Sherman says in his Memoirs; ‘* Gen. 
C. F. Smith was a very handsome and soldierly man 
of great experience, and at the battle of Donelson 
had acted with so much personal bravery that to him 
many attributed the success of the assault.” He 
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next conducted the new movement up the Tennessee | of his life he had completed the New Testament and 


River, and, arriving at Savannah with a considerable | the greater part of the Old. 


He died at Beyrout, 


fleet in March, 1862, took command of the city and Jan. 11, 1857, The Arabic translation of the Bible 
made ready the advance on Shiloh. On March 21 was finished by Rev. Dr, C. C, Van Dyke. 


he was promoted major-general of volunteers, but 


SMITH, Erasmus Pesuine (1814-1882), jurist, was 


ehronie disease, contracted in Mexico, was so aggra- born in New York City, March 2, 1814, but at an 


vated by the exposure to which he had been sub- 
jected that he died on April 25, 1862, at Savannah. 
SMITH, Epuunp Ktxsy, Confederate general, was 


early age was taken to Rochester. He graduated at 
Columbia College in 1832, and at the Harvard Law 
School a year later, He entered on practice at Ro- 


born, May, 1824, in St. Augustine, Florida. On his | chester, but was also engaged in journalism until 1850, 
graduation from West Point, in 1845, he was ap-| when he was appointed professor of mathematics in 


pointed 2d lieutenant of may. and in the Mexican 
war for gallantry at Cerro Gordo and Contreras was 


twice brevetted. From 1849 to 1852 he acted as as- | 1857 reporter of the Sfate court of appeals. 
In | he was called to Washington to be U. S. commission- 


sistant professor of mathematies at West Point. 


| 


the University of Rochester. In 1852 he was made 
State superintendent of public instruction, and in 
In 1864 


1855 he was appointed captain in the 2d cavalry, | er of immigration, but soon was appointed examiner 
and served with distinction on the frontier, being | of claims in the Department of State. In 1871 Sec- 
wounded in May, 1859, in an engagement with the retary Hamilton Fish, having been asked by the 


C manche Indians, for his services against whom he 
received the thanks of the legislature of Texas in 


on the secession of his native State in May of this 
year, he resigned his commission. and was appointed 
lientenaut-colonel in the cavalry corps of the Confed- 
erate army. His subsequent promotion was rapid. 
O11 June 17 he was made briga ier-general ; on Oct. 
11, major-general ; on Oct. 9, 1862, lieutenant-gen- 
eral; and on Feb. 19, 1864, full general. He was 
present at the first battle of Bull Run, and was se- 
verely wounded early in the engagement. In 1862 
he was assigned to the command of the Department 
of East Tennessee, Kentucky, North Georgia, and 
Western North Carolina. In the Kentucky campaign 
he led the advance of General Bragg’s army, and, 
Aug. 30, 1862, defeated the Union forces under Gen. 
W. Nelson, at Richmond, Ky. Having been as- 
signed in ea 1863, to the Trans-Mississippi 
ment (comprising Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Indian ed he, in accordance with his in- 
structions, organi a@ government there, making 
his communications with Richmond by running the 
blockade at Galveston and Wilmington, N.C. By 
asimilar process of blockade-running he shipped 
large quantities of cotton to Europe, receiving lash 
machinery, by the aid of which he was successful in 
establishing ies and furnaces, in opening mines, 
and in manufacturing powder and castings, so that 
by the time the war closed he had made his depart- 
ment tage ar his forces being the last to 
surrender. 1864 he was largely instrumental in 
baffling Gen. Nathaniel P. Banks in his Red River 
cam . Since the war Gen. Smith has been 
president of the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Com- 
pany, chancellor of the University of Nashville, and, 
since 1875, professor of mathematics in the University 
of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., which last position 
he continues to hold. 

SMITH, Ext (1801-1857), missionary, was born 
at Northfield, Conn., Sept. 15, 1801. He graduated 
at Yale College in 1821 and at Andover Seminary in 
1826. He was immediately sent by the American 
Board as a missionary to Malta, but soon removed to 
Beyrout, Syria, which was the chief scene of his 
labors. His visit to the Nestorians of Persia in 1830 
is related in his Missi: Researches in Armenia 
(1833). In 1838 and again in 1852 he was the com- 
= of Rev. Edward Robinson (for whom, see 

CLoPzDIA Brrrawntca) in his journeys in Bible 
lands, ‘Che Biblical Researches which have estab- 
lished the fame of Robinson owe much of their ac- 
enracy to Dr. Smith’s help. As a proper foundation 
for missionary work Dr. Smith exerted himself to 
establish at Beyront an Arabic press, and for it he 
had cast at Leipsic, under his own supervision, an 
improved font of Arabic type. His great work of 
translating the Bible into modern Arahic was com- 


| 
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Mikado of Japan for an adviser in international law, 
selected Prof. Smith. The latter spent five years in 


In January, 1861, he was promoted major, but | Japan in preparing treaties and directing the foreigu 


relations of that empire. During this time a Pern- 
vian ship with a cargo of 230 Chinese coolies was 
wrecked on the coast of Japan, and that government, 
by the advice of Prof. Smith, detained them until 
the question of their destination was settled by the 
arbitration of the Russian government. The coolies 
by its decision were sent back to China, and this 
affair broke up the coolie trade. Prof. Smith re- 
turned to Rochester in 1876 and died there, Oct. 21, 
1882. His chief publication was a Manual of Politi- 
cal Economy (1853), in which he advocates protection. 

SMITH, Gerrrr (1797-1874), philanthropist, was 
born at Utica, N. Y., March 6, 1797. His father, 
Peter Smith, had been associated with John Jacob 
Astor in the fur trade, and had purchased vast tracts 
of land in northern New York. Gerrit, after gradu- 
ating at Madison College in 1818, settled at Peterboro, 
and devoted himself to the management of his estate. 
In 1825 he joined the American Colonization Society 
and contributed liberally to its funds until he be- 
came convinced of its inefficiency as an aid to the 
colored ple. In 1835 he turned to the Anti- 
Slavery Society and became prominent in its work. 
He gave away to actual settlers, whether white or 
pa small farms from his estate, and thus gathered 
around him a thriftless lot. In 1852 he was elected 
to Congress, but served only one session. To every 
assault on the slavery system he was a willing con- 
tributor, and hence gave aid to the Free Soil settlers 
in Kansas and to John Brown's project in Virginia in 
1859. The war for the Union enlisted his sympathies 
and active support, but at its close he was in favor 
of universal amnesty. Originally trained in orthodox 
belief, he became a Universalist and extreme rational- 
ist. He wrote and spoke against revealed religion, 
yet in the church he had built at Peterboro he fre- 
quently preached, He died at New York City, Dec. 
28, 1874. 

SMITH, Gotpwry, an English historical and polit- 
ical writer, was born at Reading, Berkshire, Aug. 
13, 1823. He was educated at Eton and Magdalen 
College, Oxford, graduating with high honor in 1845, 
He was chosen fellow and tutor of University College, 
and in 1847 was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn. 
In 1850, and again in 1854, he was secretary of a 
Royal commission of University reform, and from 
1858 to 1866 he was a member of the Education 
commission, whose labors resulted in the Education 
bill of 1870. He was also appointed regius professor 
of modern history at Oxford in 1859, and held this 

ition till 1866. He had always been an advanced 
iberal in politics, and during the American civil 
war was conspicuous for his defence of the Union. 
Among his publications of this time are The Founda- 
tion of the American Colonies (1861); The Morality of 


menced in 1847, and within the remaining ten years, the Emancipation Proclamation (1863), In 1864 he 
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visited the Northern States on a lecturing tour, and 
on his return published Evgland and America (1865) 
and Vivil War in America (1866). He was called in 
1868 to Cornell University to be professor of English 
history, but in 1871 he settled at Toronto, Canada, 
where he became a member of the senate of the uni- 
versity. He edited the Cunadian Monthly until 1874, 
and then became editor of the Bystander, a political 
weekly. After this was discontinued he was editor 
of The Week, but in 1887 he finally separated from 
it.. In that year he returned to England, where he 
has continued his literary activity, discussing public 
questions affecting England, Ireland, Canada, and 
the United States. Besides his works already men- 
tioned he has published Jrish History and Irish 
Character (1861); Three English Statesmen, sketches 
of Pym, Cromwell, and Pitt (1867), Short Hi 
England (1869) ; William Cowper in the English Men 
- agai (1880); Conduct of England to Ireland 
(1882). 

SMITH, Henry Boynton (1815-1877), Presbyterian 
theologian, was born at Portland, Maine, Nov. 21, 
1815. He graduated at Bowdoin College in 1834, 
and studied theology at Andover and Bangor. After 
some time spent in study at the Universities of Halle 
and Berlin, he was in 1841 acting president of Bow- 
doin. In 1842 he became pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at West Amesbury, Mass., and in 
1847 he was made professor of moral and mental 
philosophy in Amherst College. In 1850 he was 
called to the professorship of church history in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, and in 1854 
he became professor of systematic theology. After 
holding this position twenty years he resigned on 
account of ill-health, and died, Feb. 7, 1877. He was 
a promoter of the Evangelical Allisnce and of the re- 
union of the Presbyterian Churches. He had be- 
longed to the New School branch, and as moderator 
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of | these were gathered in his Mineralogy 


of its General Assembly in 1863 he welcomed the 
first delegation from the Old School body. He was 


one of the editors of the New York Evangelist and of | he was brevetted bri 
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Louisville gas-works. In 1867 he was U. 8S, Com- 
missioner to the Paris Exposition, and in 1873 to 
that of Vienna, and in connection with these 
pared valuable reports on industrial chemistry. In 
1876 he was one of the judges at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia, and wrote the report on 
Petroleum. Yn 1874 he had been chosen president 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He had the best collection of meteorites 
in the United States, having purchased that of Dr. 
Gerard Troost (q.v.), and greatly enlarged it. This 
collection is now in on of Univer- 
sity. Dr. Smith was active in religious and philan- 
thropic movements. He endowed the Baptist Home 
at Louisville. He died, Oct. 12, 1883. He had pub- 
lished more than 70 scientific papers, and many of 
and Chemis- 
oy, Original Researches (1873), of which an enlar, 

* _— with biographic sketch, was issued after hi 


eath, 

SMITH, Persrror Fraser (1798-1858), general, 
was born in Philadelphia in November, 1798, both 
his grandfathers having served with honor in the 
war of the Revolution. After nating at Prince- 
ton in 1815, he studied law in Philadelphia and, on 
his admission to the bar, removed to New Orleans. 
His ion was, however, for arms, and at the ont- 
break of the Seminole war, being adjutant-general 
of Louisiana, he raised some regiments of volun- 
teers, marched to the scene, and there conducted 
himself so as to attract the special attention of Gen- 
erals Gaines, Scott, and Taylor, and insure their 
lasting confidence. On the conclusion of this war 
he returned to his judicial functions in New Orleans, 
but in the spring of 1846, hearing of Gen. Tay- 
lor’s straits on the Rio Grande, he in raised a 
body of volunteers and hastened to his assistance, 
remaining in command of a brigade till the close of 
the war with Mexico. He distinguished himself 
especially in the fierce battle of Monterey, for which 
ier-general in the U. 8: 


| Army. Gen. Smith then joined the army under 


the American T) ical Review, which afterward 
Gen. Winfield Scott, and his conduct at the battle 


became the Presbyterian Review. He translated and 
edited Gieseler’s Church History and Hagenbach’s | of Contreras elicited the warmest praise of that 
History of Doctrines. From his. writings have been| commander. For his services here, and at the im- 
collected volumes, published posthumously, on Faith’ mediately subsequent battle of Churubusco, he was 
and Philosophy, Apologetics, and Introduction to The-; brevetted major-general, Aug. 20, 1847. On the 
TY. resumption of hostilities, after an intervening ar- 
SMITH, Jonn Lawrence (1818-1883), chemist,’ mistice (for which he was a commissioner), he par- 
was born near Charleston, 8. O., Dec. 17, 1818. He, ticipated in the affair of ap HE A and was in 
was educated at Charleston College and the Univer- active service at the capture of the city of Mexico. 
sity of Virgiuia, and became a civil engineer. After At the conclusion of the war he was ordered to 
some service on the Charleston and Cincinnati Rail- | California, where he held command of the Military 
road, he studied medicine and graduated at the Department, and afterward held a similar command 
Medical School of the University of South Carolina. 'in Texas. In December, 1856, he was appointed to 
After three years’ further study in France and Ger-! the full rank of brigadier-general and ordered to 
many, he began practice at Charleston in 1844. Two Kansas. In April, 1858, he was assigned to the com- 
years later James Buchanan, then U. 8S. Secretary of mand of the ap 4 of Utah. This he held only 
State, was requested by the Sultan of Turkey to for a month, dying at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
recommend some person for the purpose of instruct-' whither he had gone for his health, May 17, 1858. 
ing the people of that empire in the cultivation of} SMITH, Samven (1752-1839), general and states- 
cotton. Dr. Smith was selected and went to Turkey, man, was born at Lancaster, Pa., July 27, 1752. 
bnt the original purpose of his mission was not car-, His father, born in Ulster, became a snecessful mer- 
ried ont. He was made mining engineer to ‘the chant in Baltimore, took part in the patriotic move- 
Turkish government, and spent four years in examin- | ments at the outbreak of the Revolution, was a del- 
ing the mineral resources of the empire. One result | egate to the Maryland constitutional convention in 
was his publication on the Thermal Waters of Asia| 1776, and afterward State senator. Samuel, after a 
Minor (1849). Returning to the United States, Dr. | business-training in his father's counting-room, went 
Smith discovered emery and corundum in North | to Enrope in 1772, and travelled extensively. 
Carolina. He completed his invention of the in-| turning in 1775, he became a captain in a regiment 
verted microscope, which he had commenced in| of the Maryland line, fought in Long Island, and at 
Paris in 1850. He was appointed professor of chem-| White Plains, where he was wounded. In 1777 he 
istry in the University of Virginia, but, having mar- was promoted to be major, and fought at Brandy- 
ried the daughter of James Guthrie, U. 8. Secretary | wine. Ordered by Washington to Fort Mifflin, near 
of the Treasnry, removed to Louisville, Ky., where | Philadelphia, he sustained a siege by the British 
he beeame professor of chemistry in the Medical | from Sept. 26 to Nov. 11, and then, being wounded, 
School. He was afterward superintendent of the | retired to New Jersey. For his defence Congress 
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gave him a vote of thanks and a sword. He was af- 
terward at Valley Forge and Monmouth, then re- 
signed his commission, though acting as colonel of 
militia at Baltimore. In 1783 he was made a port 
warden there and in 1790 was elected to the legisla- 
ture. He commanded the quota of Maryland troops 
called out to suppress the Whiskey insurrection in 
Pennsylvania. For ten years from 1793 he was a 
representative in Congress, serving also for a short 
time in 1801 as secretary of the navy. In 1803 he 
was elected to the U.S. senate, and was one of the 
prominent supporters of Jeffsrson’s policy. He was 
major-general of the Maryland troops in defence of 
Baltimore in 1814. He was active in promoting the 
interests of Baltimore, helping to found the Bank 
of Maryland in 1790, to establish a library, and to 
adorn the city with the monnments which long gave 
it the name ‘‘ Monumental City.” At the age of 83, 
long after he had retired from public work, he was 
called to suppress a mob, an: did the work so effect- 
ually that he was elected mayor and served for three 
yeurs. He died at Baltimore, April 22, 1839. 

His brother, Roserr Sarra (1757-1842), also born 
at Lancaster, graduated at Princeton College in 
1781, studied law, and practised at Baltimore. He 
served in many public capacities, was a presidential 
elector in 1739, state senator in 1793, delegate, 1796- 
1800, and member of the city council, 1798-1801. 
Pres. Jeffarson made him secretary of the navy from 
January, 1802, till 1805, and U.S. attorney-general 
from March till December, 1895. He was appointed 
chancellor of Maryland soon afterward, and Pres. 
Madison called him into his cabinet as secretary of 
state in March, 1809, but in November, 1811, when 
the faction clamorous for war with Great Britain 
gained the upper hand, Smith retired, though Madi- 
son offered him the embassy to Russia. In 1813 he 
was made provost of the University of Maryland, and 
he held other posts of honor. He died at Baltimore, 
Nov. 26, 1842. 

SMITH, Samvuen Fravycts, minister and hymn- 
writer, was born at Boston, Oct. 21, 1808. Graduat- 
ing at Harvard in the famous class of 1829 with Dr. 
O. W. Holmes, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, and 
others of note, he studied theology at Andover, and 
in 1834 became srvead of a Baptist church at Water- 
ville, Maine. Before this he had written for the 
press, had translated for Dr. Lieber’s Exucyclopedia 
Americana, and had edited the Buptist Missionary 
Mugazine. In 1842 he removed to Newton, Mass., 
where besides pastoral work he conducted the Chris- 
tian Review for seven years. Religious and secular 
paper and magazines welcomad his contributions. 

is national hymn “ Amarica,” ‘‘ Mv country, ’tis of 
thee,” was written at An.lover in 1832 and first sung 
publicly in Park Street Church, Boston, July 4, 
1332. Another of his hymns is “ The morning light 
is breaking.” In 1855 he became editor of the 
periodicals of the Baptist Missionary Union. He 
contributed to Sprague’s Annals of the American 
Pulpit, and to the Baptist Jubilee. The Psalmist, a 
standard Baptist hymn-book, contains 27 of his 
hymns. Among his later publications are Mission- 
ary Sketches (1879); a History of Newton, Mass. 
(1880); and Rumbles in Mission Fields (1884). 

8 H, Samus Sransorg (1750-1819), educator, 
was born at Pequea, Pa, March 16, 1750. His 
father, Dr. Robert Smith, had emigrated from 
Ulster, and settled in Pennsylvania as pastor of a 
Presbyterian church, conducting also a classical 
academy, which became famous. The son studied 
in it, and, after graduating at Princeton College in 
1769, returned to teach. But he was soon called to 
be a tutor at Princeton, and was ordained to the 
Presbyterian ministry in 1774. He went to Virginia, 
and in 1775 became the first president of Hampden- | 
Sidney College, In 1779 Samuel was called to be. 


professor of moral philosophy at Princeton, and in 
1783 he was made professor of theology. In 1786 he 
became vice-president, and finally, in 1795, president, 
of the college, retaining this position till 1812. (See 
New Jersky, Contece or.) In the Presbyterian 
Church he was almost equally influential with his 
predecessor, Rev. Dr. John Witherspoon (g. v.) whose 
daughter he had married. In the organization of 
that church, in 1786, he took part in drafting its 
form of government. Dr. Smith was noted for his 
dignity, courtly manners, and eloquence—trained on 
the French models. He died at Princeton, Aug. 21, 
1812. Besides separate sermons, he had published 
a volume in 1798, and after bis death two more 
volumes appeared with a memoir. He had also pub- 
lished Lectures on the Evidences of the Christian Relig- 
ion and on Moral Philosophy (1809), a System af Nuat- 
ural and Revealed Religion (1816), and had brought 
down to a later date the History of the United Stules 
by his brother-in-law, Dr. David Ramsay. 

His brother, Joun Buarr Sarr (1756-1799), also a 
Presbyterian minister and educator, was born at 
Pequea, Pa., June 12, 1756. He graduated at 
Princeton College in 1773, and studied theology 
with his brother, then president of Hampden-Sidney 
College, and succeeded him in this position in 1779. 
Also gifted with eloquence, he became a noted re- 
vival preacher in the Valley of Virginia. In 1791 he 
was called to the Third Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, and after four years’ service was made 

resident of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y.; lut 
in May, 1799, he was induced to return to his former 
charge in Philadelphia. This later service was cut 
short by his death on Aug. 22, 1799. 

SMITH, Sepa (1792-1868), best known under the 
name “ Major Jack Downing,” was born at Buck- 
field, Maine, Sept. 14,1792. He graduated at Bow- 
doin College in 1818, and became a journalist at 
Portland. His humorous political letters, satirizing 
President Jackson, were in 1833 collected in a vol- 
ume which passed through many editions. A later 
work of a similar character was his Thirty Yeurs out 
of the Senate (1859). Smith also published several 
poems, the longest of which was Powhatan (1841), 
and a volume of sketches called Down Eust (1855). 
He died at Patchogue, L. I., July 29, 1868. He had 
married Elizabeth Oakes Prince, who contributed 
many poems to periodicals, at first anonymously, 
but openly after her husband had become embar- 
rassed in business. Her first collection was called 
The Sinless Child and other Poems (1843). Then 
came tragedies, The Roman Tribute and Jacob Leis- 
ler, or Old New York, and, after a long interval, Des- 
tiny. Meantime she had published several novels 
and tales and some works on woman’s rights. After 
her husband’s death she resided for many years in 
New York City, but afterward in North Carolina. 

SMITH, Wi11aM (1726-1803), the first provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania, was born in Aber- 
deen, Scotland, in 1726. After graduating at the 
university of that city, in 1747 he emigrated to 
America and became tutor in the family of Col. 
Martin, on Long Island. He was called by Franklin 
and others to Philadelphia to take charge of the 
projected college. His General Idea of the College of 
Mirania gave his view of what was to be aimed at 
in the new institution. To obtain help for it and to 
receive episcopal orders he visited England in 1753. 
The academy which was opened in that year be- 
came in 1754 the College of Philadelphia. His loyal 
adherence to the Penn family provoked political 
controversies, and at one time he was thrown into 

rison, where his classes came for instruction. On 
his second visit to England, in 1759, the University 
of Oxford conferred on him the degree of D. D., and 
onathird, in 1762, he collected for his college £6,000. 
He took the patriotic sido in the crisis of the revolu- 
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tion, and his oratorical powers were enlisted in favor 
of Congress. Yet at the close of the war a factions 


opposition was made against him, and the legislature 


c red the University of Pennsylvania to super- 
sede the college. Smith resisted, and in 1789 was 
again recognized as provost of the college. In 1791 
a compromise was effected, the college was merged 
in the university, but Dr. Smith retired from office. 
He died at Philadelphia, May 14, 1803. His publi- 
cations comprise various sermons and orations, some 
political tracts, and a history of Bouquet’s Expedition 
aginst the Western Indians. A selection of these 
was published in 1803. 

His grandson, Rronarp Penn Swurra (1799-1854), 


obtained some note as a dramatist. He was born in| 
‘became chief engineer of the Depessentee of the 
of : 


March, 1799, and admitted to the Philadelphia bar 
in 1821. He edited the Aurora for the next six 


years and then wrote for Edwin Forrest two trage-| sion of the Mississippi. 


dies, Caius Marius and The Venetian. Besides 
other successful plays, he wrote some novels and a 
Life of David Grocket (1836). He died, Aug. 12, 
1854. His son, Horace Wemyss Smith, born in 


1825, has edited his Works, written a Life of Will- | 
iam Smith (4 vols.), and compiled Patriotic Songs of 


America. 

Another grandson, William Rudolph Smith (1787- 
1868), went to Wisconsin in 1837, and became at- 
torney-general of that State in 1853. He was also 
president of its Historical Society and published 
History of Wisconsin (4 vols., 1854). 

SMITH, Wit1aM, has been highly successful in 
uniting the labors of scholars in his dictionaries of 
biblical, classical, and early Christian literature. 
He was born in London in 1813, and graduated at 
its university, being a layman and originally a Dis- 
senter, though he afterward entered the Church of 
England. From 1853 to 1869 he was classical ex- 
aminer for London University, and afterward a mem- 
ber of its senate. Since 1867 he has been editor of 
the Quarterly Review. His chief Dictionaries are 
those of Greek and Roman Antiquities (1840-42) ; 
Greek and Roman Bi hy (1845-49) ; Dictionary 
of the Bible (3 vols., 1860-63), the American edition 
being en »1 and improved by Profs. H. B. 
Hackett and E. Abbot (4 vols., 1869-70) ; Christian 
Antiquities (2 vols., 1875-80), in which Prof. Cheetham 
assisted ; and Christian Biography (4 vols., 1877-86), 
in which Dr. Henry Wace assisted. The last two 
works come down only to the age of Charlemagne. 
Dr. Smith’s son Philip has been associated with him in 
the preparation of the numerous works of reference 
cee mentioned, and has published a Iistory of the 

‘orld. 

SMITH, Wroatam Farrar, a general of the civil 
war, and known in the army as “ Baldy” Smith, 
was born in St. Albans, Vt., Feb. 17, 1824. He 
gvaduated at West Point in 1845, was made brevet 
2 lieutenant of topographical engineers, and, after 
a year’s service in this department, became assistant- 
ee s534 of mathematics at West Point, which post 
ue filled for two years. His next service was in 
Texas for the Mexican boundary commission and in 
Florida till, in 1855, he was reinstated in his former 
office at West Point, being then 1st lieutenant. In 
1856 he was assigned to light-honse construction 
service, and in 1859 was made engineer-secretary of 
the Light-house board. In June and July, 1861, 
he served on the staff of Gen. B. F. Butler at 
Fortress Monroe, and then became colonel of the 
83d Vermont Volunteers. He was engaged in the 
first battle of Bull Run on the staff of Gen. Me- 
Dowell. Commissioned, Aug. 13, brigadier-general 
of volunteers, he continued to serve on the defences 
of Washington till March, 1862. In McClellan’s 
Peninsular campaign he was brevetted lieutenant- 
colonel in the regular army for gallant and meritori- 
ous service at the battle of White Oak Swamp, and 
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| had taken part 


also in the siege of Yorktown, and 
the battles of Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, Savage 
Station, Glendale, and Malvern Hill. In July, 1862, 
he was advanced to major-general of volunteers, but 
this promotion was not confirmed by the Senate. 
het maar moved 3 ign he led his division in the 
battles of South Moun and Antietam, receiving 
the brevet of colonel in the army for the 
latter engagement. In November, 1862, he was as- 
signed to the command of the Sixth Corps and took 
ow in the battle of Fredericksburg. In February, 

863, Be en Sree ee ae and, on 
March 3, became major in the Corps of Engineers. 
In June and July, 1863, he commanded a division 
ofthe Department of the Susquehanna ; in October, 


Cumberland, and, in November, military divi- 
In October he directed the 
throwing of a pontoon-bridge over the Tennessee at 
Brown’s Ferry, below Chattanooga, and the capture of 
the heights above it, and participated in the battle of 
Missionary Ridge. Of his services here Gen. Geo 

H. Thomas, in his report, says: ‘* To Brig.-Gen. W. 
F, Smith should be accorded praise for the 
ingenuity which conceived and the ability which 
executed the movement at Brown’s Ferry. When 
the bridge was thrown at Brown's Ferry, on the 
morning of the 27th Oct., 1863, the surprise was as 
great to the army within Chattanooga as it was to 
the army besieging it from without.” In April, 1865, 
the House committee on military affairs unanimously 
agreed to a report that, “as a subordinate, Gen. 
William F. Smith had saved the army of the Cum- 
berland from capture, and afterward directed it to 
victory.” In March, 1864, his rank as major-general 
of volunteers was confirmed, and in May he was placed 
in command of the Eighteenth Corps, which he led 
at Cold Harbor and at Petersburg till July, when he 
was assigned to special duty. On March 13, 1865, 
he was brevetted brigadier-general of the U. 8. army 
for his services at the battle of Chattanooga, anc 
major-general for services in the field during the 
war. In November, 1865, he resigned his volunteer 
commission, and, in 1867, that in the U. 8. army. 
In 1865 he became president of the International 
Telegraph Company ; in 1875, police-commissioner 
of New York City, aud soon thereafter was chosen 
president of the board, Since 1881 he has practised 
as a civil engineer. 

SMITH, Wit1am Rosertsoy, British theologian, 
was born at Keig, Scotland, Nov. 8, 1846. He grad- 
uated at Aberdeen University in 1865, and studied 
also at the Universities of Bonn and Géttingen. In 
1868 he began to teach physics at Edinburgh, but 
he was already noted for his acquaintance with 
Oriental languages, and in 1870 was made professor 
of Hebrew in the Free Church College at Aberdeen. 
His course of instruction roused some Gane» by 
its rationalistic tendency, and this was brought to a 
height on the publication of his article on the Bible 
in the Excycropap1a Brrrannica. A series of trials 
in the Church courts for heresy ensued and, though he 
was not convicted, he was suspended from teaching, 
and finally removed from his professorship in 1881. 
The controversy had not prevented his contributing 
other articles of a similar kind, and he now became 
associate editor of the Brrrannica. In 1883 he was 
made Lord Almoner’s professor of Arabic in Cam- 
bridge University, and in 1886 librarian to that uni- 
versity. His soperete pate are The Old Testi- 
ment in the Jewish Church (1881); The Prophets of 
Israel (1882); and Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia cigs 

SMITH COLLEGE, an institution for the higher 
education of women, was founded by Miss Sophia 
Smith, of Hatfield, Mass., who bequeathed the bulk 
of her property for that purpose; stated the char- 
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acter of the education which should he given; ap- |larger number in any single house. The plan of 
pointed the first trustees ; and selected Northampton | these dwelling-houses is the natural outgrowth of 
as its site. The market value of the funds which the! the design of the college, as expressed in its official 
college received from the estate of Miss Smith after | cirenlars: ‘It is a Woman's College, aiming not 
her death, June 12, 1870, was estimated at $387,468. | only to give the broadest and highest intellectual 
To this sum the town of Northampton added $25,090, | culture, but also to preserve and perfect every char- 
to comply with a condition of her will concerning the acteristic of 2 complete womanhood.” 

site. The physical culture of the students is provided 


The college was incorporated by the Common-| for by a gymnasium, and by a specialist in that de- 
wealth of Massachusetts, h 3, 1871, and a char-| partment, who prescribes, after personal examina- 
ter was granted empowering it: “To grant such! tion, exercises adapted to the individual need. In 


honorary testimonials, and confer such honors,’ de- | its religions character the college is Christian in its 
grees, and diplomas as are granted or conferred by | aims, but undenominational in management and in- 
any university in the United States. ‘The trustees) struction, ‘There is no college church, and students 
held their first meeting at Northampton, April 12, | are expected to attend churches in the city, accord- 


1871, when the Board was organized. The same year 
13 acres in the centre of the town were purchased 
as a site; but it was decided not to build until the 
funds could accumulate and a president be obtained. 
A circular issued by the trustees, Sept. 10, 1872, 
stated: “It is the design of the trustees, as it was 
evidently of the founder, not to add to the number 
of such schools, seminaries, or academies, as now ex- 
ist for young ladies, but to realize completely and 
truly the idea of a Woman's College. They would 
secure to young women a culture fully equivalent to 
that afforded to F har men by our best New Eng- 
land colleges, and yet differing from that as woman 
differs from man in her physical and mental consti- 
tution, and in the sphere of her active life. The re- 
quirements for adinission will be substantially the 
same as at Harvard, Yale, Brown, Amherst, and other 
New England colleges.” 

Rev. L. Clark Seelye, D. D., was elected president 
of the college, June 17, 1873, while professor of 
rhetoric and English literature at Amherst College. 
He entered immediately upon the duties of his office, 
and under his direction the first academic building 
was erected, and formally dedicated, July 14, 1875. 
The tollege was opened for the reception of students 
the second Thursday in September, 1875. Those 
only were received who were able to meet the same 
requirements in Greek, Latin, Mathematics, and 
English, which were demanded in the New England 
colleges for young men. There was no prepara- 
tory department. A four years’ course of study 
was adopted, eg Rested in extent and thor- 
oughness with the collegiate courses in the leading 
American colleges. The trustees decided to receive 
at the opening only those who were qualified to enter 
the First Class, and to add each year a new class and 
the requisite teachers, until the fonr classes and the 
Faculty were formed. Sixteen were admitted to the 
First and eleven teachers were provided for 
them. There were no commencement exercises un- 
til June ah the when eleven graduates received the 

of A. B. 

A distinctive feature of the college was the adop- 
tion of the plan of comparatively small dwelling- 
houses, entirely distinct from the academic build- 
ings, and arranged as far as possible like private 
houses. Each was to be presided over by a lady who 
should act as the “house mother,” and whose spe- 
cial duty it should be to direct its social and domes- 
tic life. Students were permitted to choose between 
residence in these college homes or families in the 
town which were approved by the Faculty. One 
dwelling-house was provided at the opening of the 
college, and others were afterward erected to meet 
the wants of successive classes. These dwelling- 
houses are separate establishments; each has its 
own kitchen, dining-room, parlors, and bedrooms, 
and each is located apart so as to lessen the danger 
from fire, and to give free access of light and air to 
the other buildings. The largest will accommodate 
fifty students, and the smallest twenty-one; and the 
present policy is to provide accommodations for no 


ing to individual preference. 

lor some years Smith College gave academic de- 
grees only to those who completed the usual colle- 
giate classical conrse, but in 1886 two additional 
conrses of study were arranged, called the Literary 
and Scientific. These also extend through four 
years, and graduates from the Literary course re- 
ceive the degree of Bachelorof Literature ; from the 
Scientific course, the degree of Bachelor of Science; 
while graduates from the classical course continue 
to receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The dis- 
tinctive peculiarity of there courses in Literature and 
Science is the requirement of a greater amount of 
modern Janguages or of the natural sciences, in 
place of the classics or mathematics. The design 
of all the various courses is thus stated: “The 
college is not intended to fit woman for a particular 
sphere or profession, but to perfect her intellect by 
the best methods which philosophy and experience 
suggest, so that she may be better qualified to enjoy 
and to do well her work in life, whatever that work 
may be.” 

tn 1880 a school of music and a school of art were 
established in connection with the college, for the 
purpose of providing the best facilities for the study 
of Music, practical and theoretical, and of Drawing, 
Painting, and Sculpture; and the following year a 
Music Hall and Art Gallery were erected for their 
accommodation. These schools have separate corps 
of teachers, and regular courses of study extending 
through four years. Members of the academic de- 
partment can take a part of any of these courses as 
electives, and students of approved age and attain- 
ments can pursue them exclusively as specialties. 
Post-graduate courses are provided for those who 
wish to pursne advanced studies in Music, Art, Phi- 
losophy, Language, Literature, and Science. 

Additional gifts have been made to the college. 
The most important of these are: $30,000 for an Art 
Gallery, and $50,000 for an Art Fund, by Mr. Win- 
throp Hillyer; $50,000 as a bequest from Mr. George 
W. Hubbard ; $32,500 for the Lilly Hall of Science, 
by Mr. A. T. Lilly ; $20,000 to purchase works of art ; 
$15,000 for an Observatory ; 10,000 for additional 
studios to the Art Gallery ; $12,000 for scholarships ; 
and $5,000 as a bequest from Goy. W. B. Washburn. 
From its general fund the college gives annual 
scholarships of $100 to all deserving students who 
are unable to complete a collegiate education with- 
out such aid. The present value of the college funds 
is $469,283, and of its real estate, $400,000. 

Since the opening of the college the number of 
students has steadi‘y increased, and in 1888 it was 
435. ‘The various classes number as follows; First 
Class, 155 ; Second Class, 98 ; Junior Class, 60; Senior 
Class, 48 ; Music School, 87; Art School, 31; Resi- 
dent Graduates, 6. The Faculiy, aside from lect- 
urers and non-resident teachers, numbers 23, and 
includes both sexes in about equal proportions. 
Miss Smith in her will appointed only men as trustees, 
but in June, 1888, the trustees requested the associate 
alumng of the college to nominate three candidates 
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to fill existing vacancies in the Board, and that re- 
quest will doubtless be complied with. — (n. c. 8. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. This highly 
important American scientific institution has been 
already partly considered under AcapEmtes or Scl- 
ENCE (g. v.). It was founded in accordance with the 
terms of a bequest made by James Smithson, of 
England, of whose life and services to science we 
may fitly here give a brief résumé. He was born 
about 1765, being a natural son of James Smithson, 
first duke of Northumberland, by Elizabeth Macie, 
and long bore the name of James Lewis Macie, 
adopting that of Smithson somewhere between 1791 
and 1803. He studied at Oxford, and graduated from 
Pembroke College in 1786, becoming a Fellow of 
the Royal Society the next year. He devoted him- 
self to the study of science, particularly of chemis- 
try, and became an associate and frievd of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, Sir Joseph Banks, and Dr. Wollaston. 
‘The results of his scientific observations were pub- 
lished in Philosophical Transactions, Annals of Phi- 
losophy, and other scientific periodicals, and ineluded 
treatises ‘‘Oa the Composition and Crystallization 
of certain Sulphurets from Huel Boys in Cornwall,” 
* Facts Relating to the Coloring Matter of Vegeta- 
bles,” etc. He died at Genoa, Italy, on June 27, 
1829, leaving by will the whole of his property to 
the United States, for the purpose of SGanatig at 
Washington an institution, to be known under bis 
name, ‘for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” 

This bequest, amounting to more than $500,000, 
was one of the first of those far-seeing gifts to man- 
kind which have been of such great service to the 
progress of human knowledge, and the example of 
which is now being somewhat frequently followed. 
The bequest was accepted by Congress, June 1, 
1836, and was placed under interest immediately on 
reaching the treasury, Sept. 1, 1838. It is now 
invested in the 6 per cent. gold interest bonds of 
the United States, and has been managed so skil- 
fully and economically that the building has been 
erected solely from the interest, while the residue 
over that used for this and other purposes has been 
added to the principal until this has increased 
nearly $200,000. ‘The ultimate limit of the princi- 
pal sum has been fixed by law at $1,000,000. 

The Smithsonian Institution was established b 
act of Congress, Aug. 10, 1846. It was to be ad- 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, three Senators 
appointed by the Vice-President, three Representa- 
tives chosen by the Speaker of the House, and six 
citizens chosen by Congress. The Representatives 
were to serve 2 years, the Senators for term of office, 
the citizens for 6 years, the services of all to be gra- 
tuitous. This Board meets annually in January, and 
receives and transmits to Congress the report of its 
Secretary, who is also Secretary of the Institution. 
In addition to the Board of Regents, the President, 
Vice-President, Cabinet Officers, and such honorary 
members as they may elect are by law constituted 
an “ establishment,” or board of visitors, which is 
entitled the Smithsonian Institution. The Regents 
and the honorary members of the ‘‘ establishment” 
hitherto chosen have been men of eminence and 
uprightness as statesmen, the citizen members from 
the several states being selected for their high char- 
acter and position, and literary or scientific reputa- 
tion. 

The building which has been erected for the pur- 
poses of the Smithsonian Institution is an imposing 
edifice, of the order of architecture known as Nor- 
man, or Romanesque. Its material isa red sandstone 
from the quarries of Seneca Creek, near Washington, 
the stone being rather soft when quarried, but hard- 
ening and developing great resisting qualities when 
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exposed to the atmosphere. The edifice consists of 
a main central building of two stories, with two wings 
connected b; inteemne tial ranges. i ons 
of the main building are 205 by 57 feet and 58 feet 
high, with two towers in the centre of the Bisco 
front, the higher of which is 140 feet in elevation. 
On the south front is a massive tower 37 feet high, 
and the building in all possesses 9 towers. The en- 
tire length is 447 feet, and the greatest breadth 160. 
The first story of the main building is one 
room, 200 by 50 feet in dimensions and 25 feet hig 
with a row of columns down the centre. The second 
story has a room of equal area without supporting 
columns. 

‘The corner-stone of this edifice was laid, May 1, 
1847, with Masonic ceremonies, in the presence of 
Pres. Polk and his cabinet, the oration being de- 
livered by the Vice-President, George M. Dallas. 
On Jan. 4, 1865, it took fire from a defective fine 
and was partly destroyed, the west end and part of 
the centre being burned. Much valuable material 
was destroyed by this fire, among it the Stanley gal- 
lery of Indian paintings, an i ble loss. Its 
only counterpart is the Catlin gallery, now in the 
care of the Institution. The building has been 
slowly restored from the income, without detriment 
to the scientific work of the Institution, and is nowa 
fire-proof structure, situated in the park reservation 
and thus removed from all danger of conflagration. 

By law the Smithsonian Institution is the deposi- 
tary of the United States National Museum, which 
was at first partly a se by its funds, but is now 
sustained at the sole expense of the government. 
This museum, neg ning with the scientific material 
collected by the Wilkes exploring expedition, and 
designed to contain ‘‘all objects of art and of for- 
eign and curious research, and all objects of natural 
history, plants, and geological and mineralogical 
species belonging or hereafter to belong to the 
United States,” has greatly augmented, and beeome 
so rich in many departments that the building of the 
Institution is quite insufficient to contain it, and an 
adjoining edifice of very extensive floor-space has 
heen erected for that p . The Smithsonian 
Luilding now contains only natural history and other 
while much of this, to- 
gether with a vast accumulation of objects of human 
art, has been removed to the new edifice. The art 


| collections are now deposited in the Corcoran Gal- 


ministered by a Board of Regents, composed of the | lery, while the library, of 75,000 volumes, has been 


added to the Library of Congress, and forms the Nat- 
ural Science section of that library. 

In this way the extiaoidinarily large collection of 
materials made within forty years has been disposed 
of, and the Institution left to its legitimate functions 
of ‘‘the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men.” In the furtherance of this purpose, the In- 
stitution has from time to time taken upon itself 
functions from which it has been since relieved by 
act of Congress. Thus for a number of years it con- 
ducted a series of meteorological observations, and 
began that systematic study of the weather which is 
now performed by the Weather Bureau of the gov- 
ernment. In like manner, its herbarium and ento- 
mological collection has been transferred to the De- 

ment of Agriculture, which now conducts the 
important study of insect-ravages upon culture, 
‘Thus one by one departments of study adopted by 
the Institution have been removed from it, and its 
income is now used for strictly scientific purposes, 
without special regard ‘to economic considerations. 
It is, in fact, now restricted to its original Rees of 
‘*the increase and diffusion of knowledge,” the first 
being achieved by scientific study of the material 
which is constantly flowing in from government 
and private explo es in all parts of the 
country ; the second, by its useful work of receiving 
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and distributing to learned bodies and individuals 
at home the publications of similar bodies and in- 
dividuals abroad, and by the highly valuable pub- 
lications which it issues from time to time. 

The publications of the Institution comprise three 
series, the first and most important being Smithso- 
nian Contributions to Knowledge, embracing records of 
original investigation which have resulted in what 
appear to be new truths and constitute positive addi- 
tions to the sum of human knowledge. Of this series 
25 volumes have been issued. Second, Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections, containing reports of the 
state of knowledge in particular branches of science, 
lists and synopses of species, reports of explorations, 
instructions for collecting, ete. This series now 
numbers 83 volumes. ‘{hird, Annual Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution, in which, in addition to the 
business report, interesting foreign and American 
scientific treatises have been published, and of late 
years an annual report of the general progress of 
science in all its branches. The publications of the 
National Museum, of the Burean of Ethnology, and 
of the Philosophical Society of Washington are also 
published under the auspices of the Institution, while 
with its work has of late years been associated the 
scientific observations of the United States Fish 
Commission, which is now under the control of the 
Secretary of the Institution, and much of whose 
studiesin development, artificial fertilization, etc., has 
been done within its walls. The vast mass of mate- 
rial, indeed, which has steadily poured in from every 
direction and many sources, has proved beyond the 
ability of the scientific corps of the Institution to 
handle, and much of it remains in an inchoate condi- 
tion, the more perishable portion slowly becoming 
useless for want of prompt handling. This is a state 
of affairs for which the governing powers of the In- 
stitution are not eye but which sadly needs 
remedy, either by a decided increase of the scientific 
corps, or a check to the inflow of material until that 
now accumulated can be studied and disposed of. 
Scientific material which cannot be promptly handled 
would, as a rule, be far better left to its natural hab- 
itat and condition. 

The Smithsonian Institution has, almost since its 
inception, been under the control of two of our 
prominent scientists, men remarkably well adapted 
to develop the important interests committed to 
their care. The first Secretary, elected at the foun- 
dation of the Institution in 1846, was Prof. Joseph 
Henry, the eminent electrician, than whom no man 
stands higher in the ranks of American scientists. 
Prof. Henry was strictly conservative in his direction 
of the im nt trust confided to him, and aimed 
rather to diffuse knowledge and stimulate research 
than to make large collections of material. In 1850 
Spencer F. Baird was elected Assistant Secretary, 
and to him was committed the control of the Na- 
tional Museum, which Prof. Henry had regarded 
rather as a de: 
Institution. f. Baird took active measures to de- 
yelop the museum by enlisting in the service the 
leaders of government explorations, providing them 
with materials and instructions, and organizing nat- 
ural history parties in connection with all important 
expeditions. His annual report constitutes the only 
systematic record of the national explorations ever 
prepared. In 1871 Prof. Baird was appointed Com- 
missioner of Fish and Fisheries, and in May, 1878, 
on the death of Prof. Henry, was made full Secretary 
of the Institution. He died, August 19, 1887, and 
has been succeeded in the Secretaryship by Prof. 
Samuel P. Langley, the eminent astronomer, re- 
cently director of the observatory at Allegheny City, 
Pa. George Brown Goode, who has for years been 
ot in the National Museum, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary, the management of the 
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National Museum being placed in his hands. There 
is every reason to believe that the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, under this new management, with the ex- 
perience and material gained during its former his- 
tory, and its release from functions not directly in 
its designed line of work, will rapidly advance in 
usefulness and assume a position in the world of 
science on a level with that of the best equipped 
scientific institutions of foreign lands. (c. M.) 

SMYTH, Cuaaries Prazzt, English astronomer, 
was born Jan. 3, 1819, being son of Admiral William 
Henry Smyth, and grandson of J. B. Palmer Smyth, 
of New Jersey, a loyalist in the American Revolu- 
tion. W. H. Smyth (1788-1865) entered the British 
navy in 1805, and, after honorable service in the wars 
of Napoleon’s time, was appointed to make a hydro- 
graphical survey of the coasts of Sicily, afterward of 
the Adriatic, and finally of the entire Mediterranean. 
He became rear-admiral in 1863, and devoted much 
time to astronomy. He erected private observator- 
ies at Bedford and Cardiff, and was president of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. He died at Aylesbury, 
Sept. 9, 1865. His son, Charles Piazzi, had been 
trained in his father’s observatory, and afterward 
was employed in the observatory at the Cape of Good 
Hope under I. Maclear. He made a valuable series 
of observations from the peak of Teneriffe in 1856, 
which were published in his book Teneriffe, an As- 
tronomer’s Experiment (1858). This was the first 
work illustrated by stereoscopic views. Jn 1843 
Prof, Smyth was made astronomer royal of Scot- 
land, and he has pursued scientific work in other 
countries. His most notable research was in regard 
to the Great Pyramid of Egypt, which he came to 
regard as built under Divine inspiration to fix a 
standard of weights and measures, This extravagant 
theory received some favor with a portion of the 
public, but not among the best scientists. The 
author defended it in three works: Our Inheritunce 
in the Great Pyramid (1864), Life and Work at tke 
Great Pyramid (8 vols., 1867), and Antiquity of Intel- 
lectual Man (1868). He published also Three Cities 
of Russia (1862), and some other works. 

SMYTH, Newman, Congregationalist pastor, was 
born at Brunswick, Maine, June 25, 1843. His full 
name was Samuel Phillips Newman Smyth, but in 
recent years he has discarded the two first. He 
graduated at Bowdoin College in 1863, and at An- 
dover Seminary in 1867. He travelled in Europe in 
1868, and in 1870 became pastor of the First Chureh 
at Bangor, Maine. In 1876 heaccepted a call tothe 
First Presbyterian Church, Quincy, Ill., whence in 
1882 he was called to a professorship in Andover 
Seminary, but his views in regard to the future stato 
having provoked a controversy, he was not installed. 
He then lecame pastor of the first Congregational 
Church, New Haven. His publications are 7’he Re- 
ligious Feeling: a Study for Faith (1877); Old Faiths 
in New Light (1879); Orthodox Theology of To-day 
1881); Reality of Faith (1884). 

SMYTH, Tomas (1808-1873), Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born in Belfast, Ireland, June 14, 1808. 
He was educated at Belfast College, and studied 
theology at Highbury College, London, and after- 
ward at Princeton. He was ordained pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church in Charleston, 8. C., 
Dec. 29, 1834, and held this position until his death, 
Aug. 20, 1873. He was a firm upholder of the faith 
and practice of his church, and advocated its cause 
in several popular treatises. 

SNAKE-BIRD. See ANHINGA. 

SNAKES. This article has regard chiefly to the 
more noteworthy of the numerous species of snake 
found in America. 

The Hopoterodont serpents, or ‘‘blind-worms,” 
are worm-like creatures, gar very small, nearly 
all living underground, and with the eyes as a rule 
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scarcely discernible. India and Australia abound in 

species some of which (like the earth- 

magn XXII. worms they so much resemble) come 

. Ro ). above ground at certain times, and are 

* then surprisingly active. Tropical 

America and Mexico have quite a number of species. 

Stenostoma dulce is a species found in Texas, having 
the eye tolerably conspicuous. 

The Colubriform snakes constitute a suborder 
embracing nearly all the harmless snakes (other than 
the blind-worms), as well as a certain number of 
venomous species. Many of our common non- 
venomous snakes are exceedingly useful as destroy- 
ers of noxious insects (such as ticks and beetles), as 
well as rats, mice, and gophers. The Uropeltids, 
or shield-tails (all Sonth Asiatic), are noteworthy as 
having the habit and appearance of “ blind- worms,” 
The small family Tortricidw are also burrowers; 
and they are remarkable for the rudimentary pelvis, 
with a pair of small claw-like hind limbs. ortrix 
seylale, from the Amazon valley, is handsomely col- 
ored, and, even while alive, it is often used by the 
natives as a necklace. 

To the family of Calamariids, or ‘‘ dwarf-snakes,” 
are assigned a very large number of small, semi- 
subterranean larva-devouring species of many gen- 
era. They are generally to be found under loose 
stones and logs. Among our common American 
kinds is the timid and inoffensive Virginia strioluta, 
with the back of a brownish tint, and the belly of a 
salmon-red ; it is common southward. Curphophis 
amena is the “ gronnd-snake” or ‘‘thunder-snake,” 
familiar to every ploughboy, a subterraneous snake, 
perfectly harmless, and very awkward and slow in 
its movements. It is also brown, with a salmon- 
colored belly. There are a good many other Ameri- 
can forms, especially in the tropical regions. 

To the great family of the Coronellidx belong sev- 
eral of the largest and best known serpents in the 
country, such as the Ophibolus triangulatus, known as 
the milk-snake, house-snake, or ‘* checkered adder,” 
and the chain-snake or king-snake of the South, the 
O. getulus, and the well-known ring-snake, Diadophis 
prmetalus. Here also belongs the hog-nosed snake, 
or sand-viper, Helerodon platyrhinus, rather num- 
erons in sandy regions. It is a slow creature, of 
repnisive appearance and fierce aspect, hissing loud- 
ly when disturbed; but it is perfectly harmless. 
There are several o‘hers of its genus in this country. 

Among the members of the great, yet not fully spe- 
cialized, family of the Colubridw~, many North Amer- 
ican snakes are placed. The green-snake or grass- 
snake, Cyclophis vernilis, of the United States is 
very common, especially in New England. It is 
very often found in the tall grass, or even among the 
branches of shrubs. It is genorally very gentle in 
its habits, but will occasionally show fight, inflicting 
trifling wounds with its teeth. The members of this 
genus, like the more strictly arboreal bush-colnbers, 
are more frequent in America than in the old world. 
The mountain black-snake, Coluber obsuletus, having 
keeled scales, is a large snake found chiefly along 
the Alleghanies. C. guttatus, the brightly colored 
corn-snake of the South, is most active after dark. 
C. quadrivittatua, called chicken-snake, often enters 
human dwellings of the humbler sort, and does good 
by killing rats and mice; like others of its genus it 
often destroys young chickens. C. vulpinus, the 
fox-snake, has a rather wide range. The common 
black-snake, DBitsanion constrictor, has one of the 
widest geographical ranges of any known species. 
The swift, bold, and active creature will fight bravely 
if brought to a pass whence there is no easy escape, 
and many stories are told of its fierceness and intre- 
pidity, some of which, like too many snake-stories, 
are no donbt exaggerations. Though not venomous 
the black-snake fights und destroys the more slug- 
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B. iformis, the long, swift, 
much dreaded, coach-whip 
snake, is very common in the South-eastern States, 
B. teniatum has a wide Western range. A green spe- 
cies of Bascanion is mentioned as occasionally shar- 
ing the hospitalities of the prairie-dog’s burrow, to- 
gether with the rattlesnake and the burrowing-owl. 

The Fresh-water colubrine snakes are ingly 
ant vel our bommbned weubiatner te 
si; is one of our commonest , in- 
deed, it be not the commonest of North American 
serpents. There are a dozen other American species 
of this genus, They feed largely on fish, frogs, and 
tadpoles. bent oe Sg usually consider them 
venomous, probably on account of their belligerent 
spirit when captured. The garter-snake genus (Eu- 
tenia) is represented here by some 20 i 
species. E. saurita and £. sortalis are our common- 
est garter-snakes. ‘The latter has little fondness for 
the water. It is often found near piles of decaying 
chips and saw-dust, where it feeds upon larve and 
wood-ticks, It is harmless, but will sometimes 
fight bravely. Storeria occipitomaculata and S. dekayi 
are small species and not uncommon northward. 
The so-called Hoop-snake, Ahastor us, 
is a common species in the Southern and Western 
States. The prevalent belief that it can take its tail 
in its mouth and roll along the ground like a se 4 
is entirely incorrect. The horn-snake of the Sout 
is Farancia abucura, a species much resembling the 
hoop-snake. The water-snakes of the family Ho- 
malopside are represented in the U. 8. by the genus 
Ilelicops, one species of which has been found in 
Florida, 

Of the “night tree-snakes” (Dipsadidm), one 
species of Dipsas is found in 'Texas and Arizona, rep- 
resenting a remarkable and widely disseminated 

nus. The species are generally long and slender. 

he name Di; is Greek, and signifies “thirsty” ; 
the ancients believed that the snake ofthis name bad 
an unquenchable thirst which it imparted to those 
who were bitten by it. It is needless to add that 
this belief was not founded upon facts. The pees 
black gopher-snake, or indi e of the Southern 
cotton-belt (Spilotes couperi), is said to attain the 
length of 12 feet. It is bold and active and is he- 
lieved occasionally to ocenpy the same burrow with 
one or more of the larger tortoises (also locally 
called “gophers” or burrowers). This genus is 
chiefly South American. The common pine-snake 
or bull-snake of the east (Pityophis melanolurcus) is 
a large and very swift creature, common in pine- 
forests. P. bellona is a very common and important 
Western form, which is not only harmless bnt ex- 
ceedingly useful as a vermin-destroyer. The swift 
and spiteful snakes of the genus Dromicus are com- 
mon in tropical America, and D. flavilatus is spar- 
ingly found in the cotton-growing States. It is 
grouped with the semi-arboreul colubrines. The true 
tree-snakes, or Dendrophids, are very abundant in 
tropical America, and a few species are Mexican. 
The Dryophide, or whip-snakes, are very slender 
tropical forms, some of them American. A few of the 
Scytalidw are Mexican, and others are South Amer- 
ican, 

‘The family of Amblycephalidw, or blunt-heads 
(chiefly East Indian), has several South American 
representatives. 

'o the Erycidm, or sand-snakes, mostly old-world 
desert forms with some boa-like features, belon 
several American genera ; and Charina, Wenona, an 
Lichanura are strictly North American forms, pre- 
senting many points of interest to the naturalist. 

The very remarkable old-world family Pythonidm 
has but a single known American representative—a 
little known and very singular species of Loxocemus. 
On the contrary, the Boidw. (excepting a few Poly- 
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nesian and Australian species) are allAmerican. Boa 
i , the emperor-snake of Mexico, approaches 
closely to the well-known B. constrictor of S. America. 
Closely allied are B. mexicana and B.isthmica. Here 
belongs the anaconda (q. v. ) of literature, though 
the original anaconda was East Indian or Ceylon- 
ese. Xiphosoma caninum is the dog-headed boa of 
Brazil, with a generally greenish hue, varied with 
bands and spots of lighter tint. 

Epicrates venchria is one of the species called 
aboma (which is strictly the name of an African 
snake). The ancient Mexicans used to worship this 
serpent with bloody rites. 

he venomous snakes of America are very numer- 
ous. The great family Elapidwe has many genera— 
one of which, Elaps proper, lias many South Ameri- 
ean species. E. fulous is the showily variegated lit- 
tle harlequin snake of the Southern States. It is 
singular that this little reptile, though undoubtedly 
venomous, is regarded by almost all who know it as 
perfectly harmless. At ordinary times it is not easy 
to provoke it to bite. 

f the exceedingly venomous Hydrophids, or sea- 
snakes, so common in the Indian Ocean, only one 
species, Pelumis bicolor, ranges eastward across the 
Pacific to tropical America; and the same or some 
other has been reported, perhaps incorrectly, from 
the Atlantic waters of Central America. The ex- 
ceedingly venomous family, Causidw, chiefly Afri- 
can, has one Venezuelan representative, a Dinodipsas. 
A characteristic family, though one not peculiar to 
America, is that of the Crotalide or pit-vipers. The 
common co -head, Ancistrodon contortriz, has a 
wide range in N. America, and is exceedingly veno- 
mous. Still more dreaded is the water-moccasin, 
A, piscivorus, of the Southern States. ‘The terrible 
Ser-de-lance, Trigonocephalus lanceolutus, is found in 
some of the West Indian Islands. 

For a description of the Rattlesnake the reader is 
referred to the Excyctopapia Brrrannica. Besides 
the species named we may mention as noteworthy 
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Crotalus molossus of New Mexico and Arizona; C. 
confluenta, the common prairie-rattlesnake ; C. lucifer, 
the black rattlesnake of the Pacific States; C. 
cerastes, the horned rattler, or side-winder, of New 
Mexico. The small rattlesnakes of the genus Cau- 
disona ave very commonly designated by the abori- 
ginal name of Massasauga. There has been described 
& species of rattlesnake called Aplouspis lepida, from 
Western Texas, which has been considered the most 
highly specialized of all the group, if not of all ex- 
isting snakes. 

It is probable that every state and territory of the 
Union is at least locally infested by rattlesnakes of 
one or more species. In the New England States 


ing to the return of the rattlesnake to districts where 
he has long been a stranger. It is asserted that the 
rattlesnake of New England is especially dangerous, 
and that the proportion of deaths following ‘from its 
bite is much larger than that observed in moro 
southerly latitudes. Much-more certain is it that 
the largest species of rattlesnakes are as a rule the 
most deadly; the bite of the litile ‘“ massasauga” 
being not nearly so dangerous as that of Crotulus 
horridus, or the South American C. durissus, or the 
great diamond rattlesnake that hannts the swamps 
and hammock-lands of the Gulf States. 

The one remedy, and the only one worth consider- 
ing for rattlesnake-bite, is whiskey or its equivalent, 
The snake-poison is a tremendous heart-depressant, 
and the only remedy is the direct counter-poison (or 
* physiological antidote”) of alcohol, a heart stinu- 
lant; for there is no known and available cl:emical 
antidote. The amount of stinmlation the patient 
will generally bear after a snake-bite is very wonder- 
ful. The remedy shonld be pushed vigorously, but 
not inconsiderately. As a rule, when signs of in- 
toxication begin to be discernible the stimulus 
must be given with greater moderation. If spiriis 
of ammonia, or pure ethylic ether, be at hand, it is 
well to begin the treatment with a large dose of one 
or both, by reason of their speedy action; but the 
slower alcoholic stimulation is much more effective. 

It is well known that savages everywhere, at least 
when pushed by hunger, will eat the flesh of ser- 
pents. It is equally well known that in Europe 
asp’s flesh was 1egarded (as it still is locally) as 
a@ sovereign remedy for various ills and diseases ; 
and one theory of the derivation of the name aspic 
as given to a favorite made-dish of the European 
cuisine is that it originally contained stewed asps. 
It is, however, much less generally known to the 
reading publie that the rattlesnake is eaten by white 
people, not only in Lower Canada but also as far 
south as the Gulf of Mexico. At a time not yet dis- 
tant the flesh of the rattlesnake was served up upon 
the well-appointed tables of wealthy and not unre- 
fined planters and prosperous towns-people in the 
Gulf States. By way of euphemism the serpent’s 
flesh was called ‘‘ musical squirrel,” or by some other 
similar disguise. All the recorded testimony confirms 
the statement that rattlesnake meat is tender and 
delicate and of good flavor. Rattlesnake’s oil is 
regularly kept for sale in many drug-stores. Thou- 
sands of country-folk believe that it has singular 
virtues as a remedy; and along with skunk’s-grease, 
opossum-fat, *dog-fat, and raccoon-tallow, it meets 
with a ready sale at good prices. Its virtues are, in 
fact, much the same as those of lard or goose-grease, 
There is no reason to believe that it has any special 
qualities which give it a value above that of any 
other animal-oil. 

The name ‘ blind-worm,” applied in the early 
part of this article to snakes of the genus Typhlops 
and the allied forms, is in English literature given to 
Anguis fragilis, “ which is neither blind nor a worm,” 
but a snake-like lizard, mentioned here solely as one 
of a rather numerous group of limbless lizards, pop- 
ularly confounded with true snakes. One of the 
most interesting of these creatures is the “ glass- 
snake,” Ophiosaurus ventralis of the Southern States, 
so called from the brittleness of its tail, which is 
very readily broken off. Very similar are the Euro- 

ean glass-snake, Pseudopus pallasii, P. gracilis of 

ndia, and the African Hyalosaurus. Australia has 
a great number of limbless and snake-like lizards, 


they are for the most part limited to very rocky and | and there are several in the Californian region. 
thinly settled tracts—the finely splintered trappean | Among other limbless vertebrates are the Ceciliida, 
surfaces on the sunny sides of such ridges as that of | chiefly tropical and subterraneous in their habits, 


Mt. Holyoke and Mt. Tom being especially adapted | often eyeless or nearly so. 
The abandonment and reforestation | and not true reptiles. 


to their habits. 


They are batrachians, 
The Amphisbeenide, also ser- 


of old farm-lands in New England seems to be lead- | pent-like and nearly blind, are true lizards. They 
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are mostly South American, but Rhineura floridana, 
the ‘*thunder-worm” of Florida, may be assigned 
to the same family. (c. Ww. G.) 

SOAP. The manufacture of soap has for many 
years been an American industry of 
considerable importance, its growth 
being such that the United States has 
long ceased to be a considerable market 
for European soaps, and now competes with Eng- 
land and France in exportation to foreign countries. 
Marseilles, long the market of the finer toilet-soaps, 
no longer enjoys a monopoly in this direction, large 
quantities of such soaps being now made in this 
country, both for homa consumption and for export. 
Soap and candles (formerly made at the same fac- 
tories) were imported largely into the United States 
until about 1824, when, under the encouragement of 
a protective tariff, their manufacture became active 
in this country. Up to that time only soft soap 
(largely as a domestic manufacture) and common 
laundry and toilet soaps had been made here, but 
better qualities were now manufactured, and on a 
scale that greatly reduced importations. In 1864 
the duties were increased from 3 to 10 cents per Ib., 
since which time the finest grades of perfumed toilet- 
soaps have been manufactured in America in quan- 
tities sufficient not only to supply the home market 
but to sell extensively abroad. 

The primitive American soaps were made with 
scp instead of soda, potash being then derived 
rom the forest-refuse in much greater quantities 
than at present. This is still the case with home- 
made soaps where potash continues a common pro- 
duet, as in Canada and several of the States, but the 
cheap production of caustic soda during the present 
century, by what is known as the Le Blanc process, 
has in most places replaced potash by soda as the 
alkali of soap. The kitchen fats, chiefly those of 
beef and mutton, were saponified with crude potash 
to form the soft soap of the early American house- 
hold. The recipe ordinarily used, and which has 
become traditional in conntry-kitchens, is the follow- 
ing: 12 lbs. of fat and 9 lbs. of potash are steeped in 
boiling water in a cask, the water being added 3 gal- 
lons at a time every 24 honrs until 12 gallons have 
been added. Saponification soon begins, but takes 
many days for its completion, the mixture being fre- 
quently stirred. When completed all the fat lumps 
have disappeared, the soap iets a silky Instre when 
stirred, and is of the consistency of a jelly. It isa 
powerful detergent for coarser household tg ee 
and is preferred to hard soap for serubbing floors, 
washing crockery, and the like. It is not a true 
soap, chemically considered, but a solution of a pot- 
ash soap in caustic lye, with free glycerine. In im- 
proved processes the potash lye is boiled with kitchen 
fats and other oily substances until the mixture he- 
comes a clear, transparent, slimy liqnid. The de- 
tergent powers of this are very great, from its 
strongly alkaline condition, and it is much esteemed 
for such processes as scouring wool, coarse linens, 
etc. The hard bar-soaps of America are made ina 
very similar manner, but of choicer materials, to 
which are added 25 to 30 per cent. of powdered 
rosin. At the present day the manufacture of soap 
is an American industry of considerable importance, 
several of the factories confining themselves to the 
choicest grades of fancy and toilet soaps, in the pro- 
duction of which they are on a level with the best 
Euro manufacturers, In 1880 there were 629 
establishments engaged in this business in the United 
States, employing 5,589 hands, and yielding a pro- 
duct valued at $26,552,627. Nearly one-fourth of 
the whole product was made in the State of New 
York ; Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
New Jersey coming next in order. We have no later 
statistics of manufacture, but the importations and 
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exportations for 1886 were as follows: Toilet ro 
imported—value, $178,678 ; other grades, $258, 7 
total value, $437,296. Exportations of toilet and 
fancy soaps, $60,646; of other es, $772,131; total 
value, $832,777—the exportations of soap thus ex- 
ceeding the importations about $400,000. This, 
then, is one of the industries in which the United 
States not only can stand alone, but is able to com- 
pete successfully with Burope for a foreign market. 


C. M. 

SOAP STONE. See Tato. stags 

SOCIALISM. — Aoptte ~ se modern times bas 

awakened or deserved greater attention 
pa grag 1 than the one indicated by this title. 
Fe Ret), ” Its accurate definition is exceedingly 
difficult, owing to an entire lack of 
agreement concerning the true limits of the word 
“Socialism.” In general, it may be described as 
that movement which seeks by economic changes 
to destroy the existing inequalities of the worlds 
social conditions, For convenience of’ discussion 
it may be best to divide the Socialists of Amer- 
ica into two classes: First, those who believe 
the necessary changes can be secured only by the 
early or immediate employment of force; and, 
second, those who believe in more conservative 
methods, such as agitation and peaceful combina- 
tion. Into all socialistic schemes the idea of 
governmental change enters, with this radical differ- 
ence, however: some Socialists rely upon the final 
abolition of existing forms of government and seek 
the establishment of a pure democracy, while others 
insist upon giving to government a paternal form, 
thus increasing its function and power instead of 
diminishing it. Of course, its paternal functions aré 
to be exercised in the interest of the wage-toilers of 
the country. 

1. The more radical wing of the Socialists of 
America has given expression to its life and views in 
the several platforms and declarations of the Inter- 
national Working People’s Associations and the 
International Workmen’s Association, sometimes 
designated as the Blacks” and ‘ Reds,”. respec- 
tively, The latter are regarded as the more moderate 
and conservative wing, and have probably the larger 
constituency in America. The International Work- 
ing People’s Association (‘‘ Blacks”), in a manifesto 
issued a few years ago in New York, after reciting 
the grievances under which the laboring classes rest 
ly reason of the oppressions of capital, proceeds to 
declare ‘‘that they (the oppressors) will not resign 
these privileges voluntarily we know, that they will 
not make any concession we likewise know. Since 
we must then rely upon the kindness of our masters 
for whatever redress we have, and knowing that 
from them no good may be expected, there remains 
but one recourse—Force. Our forefathers have not 
only told us that against despots force is justifiable, 
because it is the only means, but they themselves 
have set the immemorial example.” They avow, 
among others, the following demands : 1. Destruction 
of the existing class-rule by all means, 7.e., energetic, 
relentless, and international action. 2. Establishment 
of a free society, based upon co-operative organiza- 
tion of production. 3, Free exchange of productions 
of all sorts. 4. Secular education. 5. Equal rights 
for all sexes and races. 6. Public affairs to be - 
lated by free contract. This section of Social 
believes in the use of dynamite and other explosives 
as means to the end of social regeneration. The 
International Workmen’s Association published in 
1884 a ion of the Rights of Man, which is 
given to the world in a brief treatise on Socialism, 
by A. J. Starkweather and S. Robert Wilson. This 
manifesto was issued in San Francisco, Cal. It 
declares that liberty is bet gi which belongs to 
a man of exercising all faculties at pleasure, 
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Every individual is entitled to an equal proportional 
share of all the natural advantages of earth. The 
whole people should hold the land, light, air, and 
water, together with other of nature’s resources, as 
the natural heritage in common of all mankind. 
Every individual is entitled to an equal proportion- 
ate s' of all accumulated wealth created by past 
generations, and that wealth should be held by 
society as the natural heritage in common of all 
mankind. Debt, profit, interest, rent, and the com- 
petitive system of industry are declared instruments 
of degradation and tyranny, and cancers upon the 
social body. So, also, are the present methods of 
punishing crime, the present monetary system, the 
present methods of suffrage, education, jurispru- 
dence, church and military. The right of property 
is substantially limited by the rights uired by 
production. So long as members of society fulfil 
their portion of the social contract they have a right 
to demand of society the means necessary to provide 
for their subsistence. Society is bound also to in- 
sure the means of existence to those who are inca- 
pable of labor. Every act against the imprescriptible 
rights of man, by whomsoever exercised, even in the 
name of the law itself, and within the forms it pre- 
scribes, is arbitraryand void. The very respect due 
to law forbids submission to it, and if the attempt 
be made to execute such act by violence or by 
artifice, it is not only permitted, but enjoined upon 
every individual to repel such assaults even by force. 
Government should SS as nearly as possible pure 
democracy. Governments, as at present constitut- 
ed, are simply means of enslavement. Appended to 
this Declaration is an explanation of the method of 
be pours of the L. W. A., in which the individ- 

workman is invited to gather a group of seven 
others, and, after a series of educational conferences, 
the members of this group are to become individually 
the leaders of other groave of eight, and so on— 
the object of these gatherings is stated to be educa- 
tion—in rights and in chemistry ! 

2. Next should be named tbat class of Socialists 
seeking immediate social renovation b Paes ex 
and revolutionary changes, but by methods whic 
are conservative. The Socialist Labor Party most 
distinctly represents this class; it proposes to ac- 
complish its ends gradually, but seeks as present 
parma geod 1. The establishment of a Bureau of 

bor in connection with the U. 8S. government. 2. 
Reduction in the honrs of labor. 3. Abolition of 
convict Jabor. 4. The enactment of an employers’ 
liability law. 5. The prohibition of child labor. 6. 
Compulsory education. 7. Factory, mine, and work- 
shop inspection. 8. Inspection of food and dwell- 
ings. 9. Payment of all wages in cash. 

8. A still more modified form of socialism has 
arisen in connection with the adop‘ion of the theories 
of Henry George as expressed in his work Progress 
and Poverty. This has given rise to the formation 
of the Anti-Poverty Society, whose work for the 
present is mainly educational, but which aims at a 
final enforcement of its views by political action. It 
declares: ‘‘ That all men are created by Almighty God 
with certain inalienable rights; that these inalien- 
able rights are rights to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness; that life cannot be had withont 
Pooper access to the materials of which this earth is 
made, and that therefore God has given an equal 
and indefeasible right to each and Mar! rig of his 
children of access to these materials; that no pre- 
scription, no vested right, no law can deprive the 
child of a beggar of the same right as the child that 
is born of an imperial throne possesses to equal com- 
mon ownership of the bounties of nature.” Proceed- 
ing upon this assumption, it is claimed that the pain- 
ful inequalities of existence are due to the infraction 
of a natural law. Land being the common property 
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of all, the wealthy landholder is enriched by an in- 
crease of value in his land which is an ‘‘ unearned 
increment;” and the population which caused the 
increase ought to be rewarded with what itself has 
created. All private ownership in land should be 
abolished, and the community should take in taxa- 
tion its rental value. 

4, Christian socialism. Recognizing the manifest 
wrongs and burdens concomitant to onr present 
economic conditions, a large number of Christian 
writers have addressed themselves to this subject. 
Their labors have been confined to seeking ameliora- 
tions rather than radical changes at the present, and 
to emphasizing the idea of human brotherhood, in 
response to which, it is claimed, men should seek 
more nearly to equalize the conditions of human life 
by justice that is kind rather than to repair the 
ravages of injustice by charity. This form of ¢o- 
cialism, which is claimed to grow out of the life of 
Jesus and from the very spirit of the gospels, is a 
powerful factor in the life of America to-day, and 
cannot fail of a favorable reaction on the violent 
spirit of discontent excited by philosophic socialism. 

American Socialists, with the possible exception 
of many in the last-named class, are generally agreed, 
according to Prof. R. T. Ely, on four points: the 
first of tlese is that it is desirable to abolish private 
property in instruments of production, not in in- 
come, so far as this consists simply in articles of use 
and enjoyment und which cannot serve as a further 
basis of production. 2. Not to abolish capital, but 
the distinct class of capitalists. 8. They believe in 
the use of the best machinery and in improved 
|methods of production, and in the organization of 
| Peoaestion on a vast international basis. 4. They 
| believe in co-operation as a substitute for the wage- 
| system. 

‘The growth of socialism in this country has been 
rapid and will probably keep pace with the just 
causes of discontent. The centralization of wealth, 
the rise of monopolies, the control of many of the 
necessaries of life by gigantic ‘‘ trusts,” accompanied 
as they often are by combinations on the part of 
employers to restrict the wages and restrain the lib- 
erty of the employed by means of ‘ironclad oaths” 
ana ** black lists ”—these are denounced as artificial 
forms of oppression which are superadded to the 
natural disadvantages arising for the laboring classes 
by reason of the use of improved means of produc- 
tion and the rapid increase of laborers by unre- 
stricted immigration. The Republic of Plato and 
the Utopia of Sir Thomas More were early expres- 
sions of human yearning to which Christian prophecy 
responds in the promise ofa millennium. It is not 
improbable that a gradual advance in liberal legisla- 
tion, whereby the powers of avarice shall be limited 
| and the rights of the toiling masses shall be restored, 
| may avert the use of violence, and that in the orderly 
advance of a Christian civilization there shall come 
| at last to the people of this country an equitable and 
| universal distribution of those advantages which our 
' possession of nature’s gifts and our inheritance of 
, centuries of advance in intelligence and power shall 
afford. 
| The socialism that is linked to materialism is 
| threatening and violent; its only hope of ameliorat- 

ing the condition of the oppressed is in the use of 
force. Those forms of socialism which are affected 

by Christian thought are hopeful of a solution of 
existing difficulties by methods that are educational 
and peaceful. That the wrongs complained of are 
|veal, that they are becoming more burdensome with 
the advance of time, and that they will become un- 
endurable if left to go on unchecked, is apparent to 
every thoughtful mind, The cure by violence is full 
of suggestions of horror. It may be avoided if, in- 
stead of ignoring these wrongs, men will address 
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themselves to the remedy, and, by giving emphasis 
to the idea of human brotherhood, secure such con- 
cessions to the world’s toilers as shall bring greater 
possibilities of happiness to all. 

Literature: W. H. Fremantle, The World as the Subject 
of Redemption (London, 1835); Henry George, AS 
and Poverty (New York, 1885); R. IT’. Ely, The Labor Ques- 
tion (Now ork, 1886): A. J. Starkweather and S. Robert 
Wilson, Socialism (New Yori, 1884). A brief list is also ap- 
pended of periodicals devoted to the dissemination of socialist- 
1c ideas. ‘ruth, monthly, 
kell, editor; The Labor Enquirer, 
Buchanan, editor; Hzaminer, weekly, Hartford ; Sociologist, 
monthly, Knoxville, Tenn.; New- Yorker Volks Zeitung, 


; Die Fackel, peer 


AMail, daily, 
bor ‘standard, Paterson, N. J.; Labor Free Press, 
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SOCIETIES, MUTUAL ATD. Man is a gregari- 
ous animal in a far more comprehensive sense than 
any of the lower animals. Each community not 
only combines as a whole for mutual aid and assist- 
ance, but within every civilized community are 
numerous minor aggregations, wheels within wheels, 
combined for more specialized purposes of mutual 
benefit, and designed to cover almost all the needs 
and wishes of man which can be helped by associa- 
tion. There are numerous societies for political, 
literary, scientific, social, and recreative purposes, 
whose object is to aid each other in amusement, the 
acquisition of knowledge, the gaining of public 
rights, etc., but none of these are included within 
our present purpose, which is confined to the con- 
sideration of societies organized to aid their mem- 
bers in gaining the means of livelihood, and in most 
of which pecuniary help in case of sickness or death 
is a leading feature. 

Societies of this character have existed from a re- 
mote period. In ancient times they can be traced 
in Greece and were numerons in the Roman Empire, 
their methods and aims being not unlike those of 
modern societies. In the mediwval period the prin- 
ciple of mutual benefit association was active. The 
trade guilds, the most important of the associations 
of that era, were numerous and powerful, and in cer- 
tain localities went so far beyond their original 
fanction as to exercise a controlling influence upon 
Unites ago These associations differed radically 

tom the trade unions of to-day. They were organ- 
ized not against capital but against labor compe- 
tition. Labor in those days was its own employer, 
the masters had begun life as mechanics, and the 
interest of one was the interest of all. The guilds 
established rigid rules to prevent an overflow of 
labor from without into their organizations, and 
with such effect as to divide the lower rank of soci- 
ety into two classes: one of masters, mechanics, and 
apprentices in the trade guilds; one of laborers, 
tiamps, and beggars who were refused admittance 
to these guilds. It was an artificial state of society, 
bat it long held its own in opposition to the force 
of the natural law of industry. The guilds were im- 
portant institutions in that era, and accumulated 
property, much of which still exists, though the so- 
cieties themselves have been reduced to mere shad- 
ows, and exist simply to take care of this property. 
Pecuniary aid in case of distress was a feature of 
the guilds, and was a leading characteristic of cer- 
tain charitable and social societies which existed at 
the same time, and which approached our modern 
beneticial societies in character and purposes, the 
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supply of a burial fund being one of their leading 
features. 

There is, however, a definite line of division 
between mediwval and modern times in respect to 
the principles of labor association. The rise of the 
factory system, and the employment of great snms 
of money in single mannfacturiug enterprises, s Gare 
the death-blow to the guilds. ey vanished 2s 
vital organizations, and have been succeeded by tle 
trade unions, in which the principle of exclusion of 
outside labor still exists, but only as a minor object, 
the major object being that of preventing the en- 
croachments of capital. The contest is now for an 

nitable division between labor and capital of the 

fits arising from manufacturing enterprise, this 
ing one of the most difficult questions to settle 
that has arisen in modern history. 

By the side of these trade unions bave arisen many 


; | mutual aid, or “friendly societies” as they are called 


in England, which have no connection with the labor 
question, but limit their purposes to the single one 
of pecuniary assistance in the case of accident, sick- 
ness, or death. In these societies the members 
make weekly or monthly contributions to a common 
fund, accumulating a sum which is paid out again 
in definite weekly amounts in case of sickness or 
accident to any member, and to aid in the burial of 
members in case of death. In other cases there is 
no payment except a given sum for burial, while 
some mechanics’ societies have a fund to pay for loss 
of tools by accident cr otherwise. 

As the trade unions are all new societies, none of 
them being continuations of the guilds, so the same 
may be said of the mutual aid societies, with one ex- 
ception, that of the Free Masons, which alone has 
come down to us from medieval times. (See articles 
on Free Masonry in the Excycrorapra Brirannica 
and in this work.) The Free Masons is the strong- 
est and most influential of modern secret societies 
and possesses a very intricate organization, the main 
body being supplemented by higher “degrees,” 
a of which are almost distinct societies in them- 
selves, 

Next in importance comes the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, a society of English origin but 
which, like the Masons, has become very stron 
within the United States. The exact date of its on- 
gin is not known, the first trace of its existence being 
in 1745, when it seems to have constituted a secret 
society for convivial purposes, with a small fund for 
the relief of poor and burial of deceased members. 
About the same time another important English so- 
ciety, the Aucient Order of Foresters, came into exist- 
ence. This is to-day of considerable strength in 
England, and has established itself to some extent 
in the United States. ‘The Order of Druids is an- 
other English society of some strength, while sevoral 
others might be named of minor importance, In 
the last century Pegs os oe had not the definite 
organization and purposes of more recent times, 
their beneficial feature being of secondary impor- 
tance. It was in 1812 that the Odd Fellows Society 
reorganized itself for the purpose of mutual assist- 
ance in prescribed sums in case of sickness and in 
the defraying of funeral expenses. In imitation of 
the Free ns, it devised pass-words and signs for 
the mutual recognition of members and to prevent 
imposture, established new rules of order and better 
defined conditions of management, and assumed its 

resent name of “The Independent Order of Odd 

ellows.” This new departure was a distinct ad- 
vance on the informal workings of the precede 
benevolent and charitable institutions, and gave the 
cne to the organization of the more recent societies. . 
The ire Masons ore ae ~ eee yeas ns 
tions of pecuniary aid of the earlier period, other so- 
cieties binding themselves to the payment of fixed 
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sums in case of sickness or death. The first govern- 
mental recognition of these associations was made 
in England in 1793, when an act was passed de- 
signed to place them on a firm footing, by giving 
them a legal status, permitting them to hold prop- 
erty, and to sue and be sued in courts of law. This 
act was repealed in 1829 and a new law passed, which 


has been succeeded by several others, the latest be- 


ing that of 1875. 

Of the English societies the Masons and the Odd 
Fellows are both largely represented within the 
United States. The first lodge of American Masons 
was organized in Boston in 1733, and in the follow- 
ing year one was instituted in Philadelphia, with 
Benjamin Franklin asits Worshipful Master. There 
are more Masons in the United States to-day than in 
any other country in the world, their strength here 
being over 600,000. The order of Odd Fellows was 
brought to America in 1819, when a lodge was 
founded in Baltimore by some members of the Man- 
chester Union. It grew rapidly, and in 1842 the 
American branch cut loose from the parent society 
of Great Britain, in consequence of certain differ- 
ences in their working rules. Since that period the 
society has flourished in the United States, and is 
strong numerically and financially at the present day, 
its membership in this country being over 600,000 
with nearly 10,000 

In addition to the societies of English origin there 
are a considerable number of American institution, 
some of them of national importance. The Knights 
of Pythias was founded in Washington in 1864, its 
expressed object being “‘ peace on earth and good will 
toward men,” and to tise minate the ‘‘ great princi- 

les of friendship, charity, and benevolence.” It 
ape a popular order and has grown rapidly, hav- 
ing in 1885 more than 2000 subordinate lodges and 
over 160,000 members. A society of earlier origin 
is the ‘‘ Red Men,” in whose lodge-meetings the cus- 
toms and dress of the American Indians are simulat- 
ed. This has not grown in later years as rapidly as 
some other societies, but is to-day in a prosperous 
condition. Another of the older American socie- 
ties is the “Order of American Mechanics.” Some 
societies of more — ‘asap however, have 
surpassed in larity those older ones, and nota- 
bly “ The Knights of the Golden Eagle,” which has 
at present 281 ‘‘castles” or lodges in Pennsylvania 
alone. Of recent years the disposition to found new 
societies has been active, and many have come into 
rm among which may be named “The Knights 
of Malta,” ‘* The Senate of Sparta,” ‘‘ The Knights 
of the Mystic Chain,” ‘‘The Legion of the Red Cross,” 
“The Royal Arcanum,” ‘The Brotherhood of the 
Union,” **The United Workmen,” “The Patriotic 
Sons of America,” “The Knights of Friendship,” 
“The Universal Order of Security,” and ‘‘ Order 
of the Iron Hall.” This is not offered as a full list. 
Other societies could be named, while there are 
many which are as yet of local importance only. 
But in the list of important mutual aid societies of 
the United States mnst be included ‘The Grand 
Army of the Republic,” an organization composed of 
the veteran soldiers of the civil war, and one that is 
be rey of the highest respect of the American peo- 
ple. 

These various societies are differently constituted, 
and have different methods of beneficial procedure. 
In some, new members are examined by a competent 
physician ; in others, the dues vary in accordance 
with the age of the member; in certain societies of 
recent origin benefit payments are made only in case 
of death, a sum being paid sufficient for the burial 
of the member and the temporary support 
of his family. In these the members are assesse 
for dues only when the death of a fellow-member 
takes place, and the dues vary with the number of 
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deaths. These societies are conducted on the life 
insurance principle, and some of the older societies 
have adopted a similar principle, permitting their 
members to insure their lives for fixed sums by mak- 
ing payments in accordance therewith. One recent 
society which combines the payment of sick benefits 
with life insurance is that known as the ‘‘ Iron Hall,” 
whose working principle has been adopted by other 
organizations known as the ‘Order of 'Tonti” and 
the ‘‘Sexennia] League.” Numerous other societies, 
of local interest, might be named, all based on the 
useful principle of aiding their members in seasons 
of distress. Each new society seeks to afford the 
most help for the least payment, and it must be con- 
fessed that much progress has been made in the 
beneficial management of society funds. 

In addition to the mutual aid societies organized 
expressly for charitable and insurance purposes, 
there are numerous associations which add to this 
aim others of equal importance. ‘There are two par- 
ticular classes of these societies, the labor unions and 
the temperance associations, both of which call for 
some consideration. With the growth of the factory 
system of labor, as we have already said, trade unions 
took the place formerly occupied by the guilds, 
which had long ceased to be vital organizations. The 
combination of working-men in opposition to capital 
began in England in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, particular opposition being shown at that time 
to the introduction of new Jabor-saving inventions. 
There is no evidence that any such societies existed 
in America during the colonial period. Home labor 
was then the rule, and there were no large collections 
of mechanics in industrial centres. But by the 
opening of the 19th century the modern conditions 
of labor were well established, and the long conflict 
between labor and capital had begun. Something 
like a strike took place in New York in 1802, when 
the sailors of that port quit work to enforce an ad- 
vance of wages from $10 to $14 a month. Organ- 
izations of labor appeared at the same time, begin- 
ning in local combinations of single trades. The 
New York Society of Journeymen Shipwrights was 
formed in 1803, and a society of House Carpenters 
in 1806. In 1817 the New York Typographical 
Society is spoken of as a strong institution. Yet up 
to 1825 there is little trace of such societies outside 
of the State of New York. 

After 1825 labor showed a disposition to combine 
on a larger scale. The local unions increased in 
number, and the idea of national unions arose. The 
two cities most prominent in this movement were 
Boston and New York. In 1833 an address was 
made before ‘The General Trades Unions of the 
City of New York,” the first indication we have of 
the effort to combine all the workmen of one locality. 
A premature attempt to form a national trades union 
was made in 1835, though with no definite result, 
and it was not till after 1850 that any efforts to or- 
ganize national unions became successful. Of these 
the earliest was the National Typographical Union, 
traceable to 1850, but not permanently organized 
till 1852. In 1869 its name was changed to ‘The 
International Typographical Union,” with the pur- 
pose of including the printers of Canada. This is 
the oldest American trades union now in existence, 
all the earlier ones having vanished. The hatters 
combined in 1854; the iron and steel workers in 
1858; the iron moulders, and the machinists and 
blacksmiths, in 1859; and it is said that 26 trades 
had national organizations in 1860. These national 
unions were followed by the so-called international 
societies, most of which, however, are international 
only in name. In 1864 the Grand International 


| Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers was formed, 


and that of the cigar-makers in the same year. So- 
cieties of this national character were formed with 
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rapidity after that period, until to-day there is 
scarcely a distinct trade without such an organiza- 
tion. 

The next step in the process of combination was 
the effort to form a national organization of all the 
trades. This was taken in 1866, when the National 
Labor Union was formed. It grew rapidly in num- 
bers for a few years, and then declined and died ont. 
A more successful effort was made in 1869. On 
Thanksgiving day of that year Uriah 8. Stevens, a 
Philadelphia tailor, called a meeting which proved 
the initial step in the organization of the Knights of 
Labor, a society which in 19 years has grown into 
the most powerful labor organization of modern 
times. It differs from all previous labor societies in 
including all branches of skilled and unskilled 
labor in its organization, its expressed purposes be- 
ing mutual aid of members, protection against the 
encroachments of capital, and the attainment of re- 
forms in industrial relations, This society admits 
all men to membership except bankers, brokers, 
professional gamblers, lawyers, and liquor makers 
and sellers, and is the first of such societies to rec- 
ognize the claim of unskilled labor to the same pro- 
tection which skilled labor has so long possessed. 
Other general societies on a different basis have been 
instituted from time to time, constituting federa- 
tions of labor unions, delegate bodies to which each 
subordinate union sends a representative. Sueh 
labor congresses now exist in all the large cities of the 
Union. In 1881 there was organized in Pittsburg, 
on a national basis, a ‘Federation of Organized 
Trades and Labor Unions,” on the model of the 
trade-union congress of England. 

Just how many persons are included in these 
American trade societies isnot known. It cannot be 
less than a million, and may be much more, In 
1880, according to the Census Report, there were 
2440 such societies in the United States, represent- 
ing 132 industries. Of these one-quarter of the 
whole (620) were located in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, while no other State had much over 200. This 
is a natural result of the great importance of Penn- 
sylvania in the mechanical industries. The same 
State leads in benevolent and beneficial organiza- 
tions—probably from the same cause. The societies 
above described, fhe strictly beneficial, and in some 
cases the labor associations, are often the only sav- 
ings banks of working-men, being accident, sick, 
and life insurance companies in which the small 
weekly dues paid by the members are frequently 
their sole provision against future want. These 
dues are usnally from 12 to 15 cents per week. ‘The 
trade societies protect their members against reduc- 
tion of wages and pay them benefits during strikes, 
thus serving a doubly useful purpose. In this con- 
nection it is necessary to mention the socialist so- 
cieties which have gained so unenviable a reputation 
in recent years, Of these there are three in the 
United States: ‘The Socialistie Labor Party,” 
‘The International Working People’s Association,” 
and “The International Workmen's Association.” 
It is the last named of these which has rendered 
itself so objectionable by its open advocacy of an- 
archical violence, and by the murderous use of dy- 
namite as an exemplification of its principles. It 
is chiefly composed of the most turbulent element 
of European labor, disposed to put in practice here 
methods devised against the oppressive governments 
of their native soil, but in ne sense applicable to 
American institutions. The others named are to 
some extent anarchical in their principles, but have 
not yet proved so in their practice. (See ISM.) 

Of the remaining societies in which the mutual 
aid of members is a prominent feature, that of the 
Grangers, or Patrons of Husbandry, has been already 
treated (see Grancrrs). Its purposes are largely 
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social, but mainly protective, including the 
of goods and machinery at cers’ prices and 
mutual defence against rail discrimination. We 
have yet to mention the tem ce societies, in 
which a crusade against liquor is the principal feat- 
ure, though in some cases combined with financial 
aid to members. The associated temperance move- 
ment began early in the century, and grew very 
active after 1825, but the existing orders of temper- 
ance did not come into being until 1842, when the 
‘*Sons of Temperance” society was organized. In 
the same year there was introduced into the United 
States an English society, ‘‘ The Ind dent Order 
of. Rechabites,” which existed since 1835. It 
sp with great rapidity in this country, and had 
at one time more t 100,000 members, but has 
now but a small fraction of that number. The Sons 
of Temperance grew with yet rapidity, and 
in 1850 had 232,233 members. It declined greatly 
during the civil war, but it is now growing again, 
and in 1888 numbered 78,913 members. It is a 
secret society, admits to membership women as well 
nee oa and colored tag * Sage men, and is 
neficiary in its worki is pioneer soci 
was followed in 1851 vi the ‘‘ Order Of Good Tom. 
plars,” which left out the mutual aid principle, and 
made temperance reform its sole is i 
society grew very rapidly, extended, like the Sons of 
Temperance, to England and other countries, and 
las lodges now in every country of the civilized 
world. In 1875 it had in all 735,000 members, Since 
then it has declined in numbers, its strength in 1888 
being 483,103 members. Women are eligible to 
membership, and there is a juvenile branch having, in 
1888, a membership of 139,951. Juvenile temperance 
has made great progress in other societies, as the 
‘* Cadets of Temperance,” and the English “ Band of 
Hope Union,” which is said to have over 800,000 
members in Great Britain and Ireland. Other 
American societies are the ‘‘ Templars of Honor and 
Temperance,” organized in 1845 ; the ‘‘ Independent 
Order of Good Samaritans and Daughters of Sa- 
maria,” organized in 1847; the “Royal Templars of 
Temperance,” organized in 1869; and a considerable 
number of smaller societies of local interest only. 
Temperance societies exist in many churches, the 
most publicly prominent of these being the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Beneficial Society, which has done 
great good in its crusade against strong drink. Of 
recent societies, however, the most important is the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, which has 
been exceedingly active in the cause of temperance 
reform, and has very recently combiued many of the 
juvenile temperance organizations into a single so- 
ciety, “The Loyal Temperance Legion,” whose 
membership is estimated at 500,000. There are 
other temperance societies of recent organization, 
such as the “Law and Order Society,” ‘‘The Re- 
form Clubs,” etc., but as these last-named societies 
do not belong to the beneficiary class they need not 
be further mentioned. 

What has been above said is sufficient to show 
that the idea of association for mutual benefit has 
had a remarkable development in the United States 
during the nineteenth century, and that at present 
the membership of such societies includes a very 
considerable portion of our population. It might 
be shown also that these societies have made no less 
progress in their methods of beneficiary procedure, 
and the skilful handling of their funds, the expe- 
rience of life insurance companies having proved 
highly useful to the mutual aid societies. As at 

resent constituted, in fact, every d of eae 
in this direction can be traced in the workings of 
the several societies. In the Free Masons, for in- 
stance, we have a retention of the mediwval general 
and non-obligatory system of charity. Other socie- 
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ties retain the early methods of sick benefits, while 
still others have introduced life insurance as an im- 
portant feature of their beneficial methods, though 
the legality of this attempt has been seriously ques- 
tioned. Others add to the mutual aid idea purposes 
of self-defence against the encroachments of capital, 
and of aggression against the liquor interests and 
the ravages of intemperance. The mutual aid feature 
of these societies is of the utmost importance and 
value to the industrial portions of our population, 
they forming, in a majority of cases, the only bul- 
wark of their members against want in case of sick- 
ness and accident, and assurance of relief to their 
families in case of death. (c. Mm.) 
SODA. Of all the chemical products used in hu- 
man industries soda is far the most im- 
See Vol. XXII }ortant, and the increase in its con- 
sumption has borne an intimate relation 
to the progress of civilization. For- 
merly, of the two salts soda and potash the latter 
was the more important, being most abundantly and 
cheaply produced. The chief source of soda at that 
time was the ashes of certain sea and sea-shore 
plants. In 1791 the Le Blanc process of producing 
carbonate of soda directly from common salt was 
perfected, and since then the use of soda has grown 
enormously. In this process salt is decomposed by 
the aid of sulphuric acid, and sodium sulphate or 
“salt cake” produced. Sodtum carbonate is then 
produced by mixing the salt cake with limestone and 
charcoal, or small coal. This process has never 
been employed in America, except on a small scale. 
In 1866 Ernest Solvay, of Brussels, devised what is 
known as the ammonia process. In this a solution 
of bicarbonate of ammonia is mixed with common 
salt, and decomposes it, yielding a bicarbonate of 
soda precipitate and a solution of ammonium clilo- 
ride. This process is growing in favor, and is em- 
ployed in the soda manufactories now existing in 
the United States. Of recent years the American 
production of this substance has largely increased, 
though it is yet far below that of Europe. About 
one-fourth of the soda now used is made by the am- 
monia process. A factory employing this process 
was established at Syracuse, N. Y., in 1881, using 
the salt of the wells of that state, and has now a ca- 
say about" 40,000 tons annually. Another fac- 
tory been recently started at Syracuse, to make 
fine sulphate of soda for glass-makers’ use. Yet the 
soda used in this country continues to be in large 
Lo imported from England, the proportions being, 
n 1885, 167,083 tons imported to 15,000 manufact- 
ured. The importation of the various salts of soda 
in 1886 amounted to 368,766,594 lbs., while about 
10 cent. of this quantity was produced in the 
United States. In the mannfacture of soda, it is in- 
teresting to observe how greatly the industry has 
been diverted from its original object. Soda, orig- 
inally the only valuable product of the. Le Blanc 
has now become but a by-product. The 
ydrochloric acid yielded in the process first became 
valuable through the growing demand for chlorine, 
and more recently the production of soda and chlo- 
rine have both become unprofitable, and the chief 
profit comes from the utilization of the process in 
the wet method of extracting copper from its ores. 
The growth of the ammonia process comes from the 
growing abundance and cheapness of ammonia, 
hich fa now obtained commercially from coke-ovens 
and from the gases of blast furnaces. It appears 
possible, indeed, to collect and utilize a portion of 
the nitrogen of nearly all fuels, and it has been sug- 
gested that the soda-maker shall cease to use raw 
coal as fuel, but coke it, collect for sale the oil and 
ammonia evolved, and use for heating the gases 
lded in coking and the coke itself ; thus obtain- 
his fuel virtually without cost. 


The materials for making carbonate of soda are of 
unlimited abundance in this country, yet the cheap- 
ness of foreign labor has hitherto prevented success- 
ful competition. Soda is made in limited quantities 
at Philadelphia from the ecryolite of Greenland, 
while caustic soda is manufactured somewhat largely 
in that city and elsewhere, though the main supply 
is still obtained by importation. Soda for baking- 
powders is also extensively produced in American 
factories. One San Francisco concern is manufact- 
uring soda for this purpose from the native salts of 
Nevada, while great progress is making in the pro- 
duction of carbonate, bicarbonate, and other salts of 
soda from these western alkaline deposits. 

These deposits are perhaps destined in the future 
to become the world’s great source of soda. In the 
rainless region of the far west is a broad “alkaline 
belt” in many parts of which the earth is deeply im- 
pregnated with alkaline salts, principally those of 
soda, while there are many lakes whose waters con- 
tain a considerable percentage of soda salts, and in 
certain places crystallized soda occurs in thick de- 
posits. This varies from nearly pure carbonate in 
some instances to chloride and sulphate in others, 
while the quantity is abundant beyond any possible 
demand. The alkaline belt lies in the least explored 
region of the United States, its lack of rain render- 
ing it unfit for agriculture, while its prospectors are 
mainly in search of minerals, and pay little atten- 
tion to its alkali beds. Yet some of these are coming 
into use as sources of commercial soda, and others 
are likely to do so with the development of railroad 
facilities of transportation. Up to a recent period 
the only natural deposits worked to any extent were 
those situated in the Carson Desert, Churchill Co., 
Nevada. Here there are two lakes, their beds evi- 
dently the craters of extinct volcanoes. The soil is 
saturated, with soda, which is leached by the springs 
and streams flowing into the’lakes, and, as the waters 
of these lakes evaporate during the summer, the 
soda is deposited in crystalline form. This crystal- 
line mass, containing a considerable percentage of 
carbonate of soda, is collected, dried, and sent to 
market. Several smaller deposits in Nevada have 
been worked to some extent for the San Francisco 
market. The lakes in this region have no outlet, 
and all are more or less saturated with the alkaline 
leachings of the soil, which vary from nearly pure 
carbonate in some cases to sulphate and chloride in 
others. Large deposits of nearly pure sodium sul- 
phate occur in Nevada near the California border- 
line, where the crystalline mass is said to be from 2 
to 8 feet thick over an area of 100 to 200 acres. 

Wyoming Territory possesses numerous small soda 
lakes, some of which are now worked for commercial 

urposes. About 13 miles nearly due south from 
mie City lie the “Union Pacific Lakes,” to 
which a branch railroad has been extended. ‘There 
are here five lakes, while the soil is everywhere im- 
pregnated with sulphate of soda. In wet years the 
soda in these lakes is almost fluid. In dry years, 
from large evaporation, it becomes solid in four of 
the lakes, and a saturated solution in the fifth. The 
soda of these lakes has been worked since 1885, over 
60 tons of caustic soda being produced in that year. 
It being the sulphate salt, the first step in the Le 
Blane process can be dispensed with, but the trouble 
and delay in getting rid of its abundant water largely 
negatives this advantage. The deposit is practically 
inexhaustible, it being now more than 9 feet thick 
over an area of more than 100 acres, and eigae 
added to by the inflow from saturated springs. It 
is estimated to contain about 50,000,000 cubic feet 
of chemically pure sulphate of soda. The Donney 
Lakes, about 18 miles southwest of Laramie, com- 
prise three lakes, covering about 520 acres, In one of 
these the deposit is 11 feet thick, in the others 5 to 
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6 feet. The Dupont Lakes in Carbon Co., Wyo-' but their utility is far in excess of a ae: 
ming, are four in number, varying in area from 4 to Many of the most important food-plants largely 
2000 acres, their waters saturated with sulphate and upon them, and exhaust them from the soil at a rate 
carbonate of soda. One of these lakes is covered | that requires their annual restoration, Human agency 
by two claims, known as the New York and Phila- | assists also in the making of soils by the addition of 
delphia claims, the former including 160, the latter | fertilizing mineral substances, such as lime, the min- 
80 acres. One bore-hole, sunk 50 feet from the | eral phosphates, etc., thus adding to imperfect soils 
shore, showed a bed of 4 feet of soda; another, 230' some important element of fertility, or modifying 
feet out, went through 14 feet of solid soda without | the character of the soil so as to adapt it to the pro- 
reaching its bottom. This is over 70 per cent. sul-| duction of certain crops. Through these cies 

hate of soda. The percentage of carbonate of soda; of man and other animals, and through the disinte- 
is much greater in the Dupont than in the Donney grating processes of nature, soils of greatly varied 
and the Union Pacific Lakes, amounting, in some of | composition are produced, their character often 
the deposits made by evaporation, to 59.24 per cent. | changing considerably within a few miles of distance, 


Near Morrison, Colorado, the soil, over an area of 
80 acres, is impregnated with soda salts to a depth 
of 52 feet. There is another large deposit near Cro- 
ton Springs, Arizona, where a thick bed of the sev- 
eral salts of soda covers an area of several square 
miles. Few of these deposits have been examined 
with a view to their utilization, the distance from 
railroads and high cost of transportation rendering 
them unavailable at present. 

As for the uses to which soda is applied, they are | 
manifold. One of the most important of these is) 
the glass industry, which consumes abont half the) 
soda used in the United States. In 1885 the con- 
sumption in this industry was: Soda ash, 60,050 
tons; salt-cake, 23,419 tons; nitrate of soda, 2987) 
tons; common salt, 2323 tons—making a total of 
88,779 tons. The use of salt cake or sulphate of 
soda in this industry has largely increased of recent 
years, its percentage increasing from 14 in 1880 to 
28 in 1885. Another large soda-consuming industry 


and occasionally within the limits of a single farm. 
Soils, considered in reference to their degree of 
openness and closeness, lie between two extremes, 
the sandy and theclayey. Their degree of fertility, 
however, does not conform to this division, the sandy 
soils, for instance, while Se rages barren, being 7 
no means always so, since the composition of san 
may very greatly vary. The distinction of these 
two extremes is that of degree of comminution of 
material and retention of moisture, and of com 
tive permeability, rather than of fertility, the latter 
quality being by no means dependent on the above 
characteristics. Austere barrenness, as a rule, is con- 
fined to the silicious sands, and to rainless and 
streamless regions, there being scarcely any other 
condition of soil and climate that is not adapted to 
the free growth of plant forms. Of the sands and 
gravels that cover such vast spaces in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, the infertility is due rather to lack of 


' rain than to native barrenness. The sands of the Sa- 


is the soap manufacture, while soda is an important) hara and of Arabia show no lack of fertility where 
requisite in paper making, in dyeing and bleaching | watered by springs and wells. These vast stretches 
of cotton na woollen goods, in boiler cleaning, etc. | of sandy soil are paralleled in other parts of the earth 
Tt is used in considerable quantitiesin the making of | by other homogeneous deposits of great extent. In 
baking-powders, which now replace yeast in most Souvhern Russia, for instance, there is a vast tract, 


of soda is an essential element of these powders, | is of extraordinary and persistent fertility. In the 


American kitchens. Bicarbonate or sesquicarbonate | 200,000,000 acres in extent, of ‘* black earth,” which 


the purpose being to develop carbonic-acid gas inthe 
interior of the dough, a result similar to that which 
is attained by the use of yeast. Soda bicarbonate is 
also used as one of the constituents of soda-powders 
and regret sp ecuks These are but a few of the 
uses to which the salts of soda are put. They are 
used also in the starch, sugar, glucose, oil refining, 
candle, aniline dyes, wood-pulp, earthenware and 
pottery, dynamite, and many other industries, the 
number and diversity of which are sufficient warrant 
for the statement made at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle that soda is far the most important chemical 
product used in human industries. (c. M.) 
SOILS. Soils are the results of two active and in- 
cessant terrestrial influences, the disintegration of the 
rock materials of the earth’s surface, and the deposit 
in the abraded material of organic substances, the 
product of animal and vegetable life processes, and 
of the decay of dead organic matter. To the former 
the great bulk of all soils is due; to the latter, much 
of their fertility. The Sage. down of the rocks is 
a slow but incessant process. . It is effected by the 
agency of rains and running water, of frosts and 
sunshine, of atmospheric action, and other less im- 
portant influences ; the small rock particles thus pro- 
duced and scattered through the soil being grad- 
ually reduced to a finer stage by minor influences, 
among them the action of plant-roots and of the 
small animals which burrow in the earth’s surface. 
The influence of earthworms, ants, and other small 
creatures npon the constituents and conditions of the 
soil has of late years been shown to be considerable 
and important. Organic materials are deposited in 
the soil largely by natural processes, and to an im- 
— extent through the agency of man. These in 
ulk constitute but a small percentage of the soil, 


highlands of Scotland and Bavaria, as also in Prussia 
and elsewhere, are great stretches of moorland, bear- 
ing only a nearly useless growth of heath or moss, 
In the United States we have similar great homo- 
geneous surfaces, as in the alluvial bottom lands of 
the Mississippi, the compact, deep, widely extended 
soil of the prairies, the broad reaches of alkali 
lands in the western mountain region, the sands of 
New Jersey and some other localities, the vast 
swamp a joc along the southern Atlantic coast, 
and other less extended instances. But as a whole, 
the soils of this country as of other regions are 
heterogeneous in distribution, depending largely 
upon the character of the beget i | rock, and in 
many cases differing greatly within limited areas— 
clay, sand, gravel, vegetable mould, and unlike mix- 
tures of these, occurring often in close proximity to 
each other. * 

The agencies and methods by which the hard rock 
surfaces are broken into f ents and ground down 
into soils, have been sufficiently considered in the 
article on Acricuururr, Chap. IL, in this work, and 
we need here but consider some further aspects of 
the subject. There are two broad classes into which 
soils may be divided, the sedentary and the trans- 
ported. Of these the sedentary soils, or soils in 
place, are those in which the materials of rock dis- 
integration have not been moved by natural agencies, 
but remain where produced. They have arisen from 
the weathering of ex rocks, which they still 
cover or lie contiguons to, and with which they are 
identical in composition. Such soils have Laren d 
little depth, their presence protecting the rocks whic 
they cover from further disintegration. The inspec- 
tion of the underlying rock usually gives valuable in- 
formation as to their composition and agricultural 
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value, the mineral elements visible in it not being so 
readily observable in the finely comminuted soil. 
Soils of this character are not abundant in New;Eng- 
land and the regions north of the Ohio, and east of 
the Missouri, nor in the river valleys of the country. 
Here they occur only in small patches, as where the 
friable outcropping red sandstone of the Connecticut 
valley has crumbled into soil, or where trap bluffs 
have made soils at their bases. In the more southern 
and western regions, away from the river valleys, 
sedentary soils are the rule. 

Transported soils are those in which the material 
has been removed to a distance from its place of 
origin by moving agencies, principally ice and 
water, and deposited elsewhere as sediment. Of 
these those known as drift or dilavial soils are char- 
acterized by the rounded edges and surfaces of their 
larger fragments, and by their lack of stratification. 
They embrace soils proper and collections of stones, 
varying in size from grains to great rock boulders, 
which are scattered indiscriminately through and 
over the soil. These soils are sup to be the 
product of ice action, the work of the great glacial 
movement which, there is satisfactory reason to be- 
lieve, took place during the glacial age of geology, 
affecting the whole country from the Arctic zone to 
about the latitude of 40°, its effects on the soil ex- 
tending to southern New England, to nearly the 
southern boundary of Pennsylvania, and to the Ohio 
River, and extending from the Atlantic to the States 
west of the Mississippi. ‘The whole of this region is 
more or less covered with the rock débris moved by 
the glacier, the material being as a rule transported 
20 to 40 miles from its place of origin, and in some 
eases from 60 to 100 miles. Drift soils are often of 
the most diversified character, including rock ma- 
terials of great variety, which have been mingled 
and carried in the ice flow. Of those only the hard 
pate and silicious rocks occur in large fragments, 

e softer ones being ground to powder, the fine soil 
and stones of varied size being often indiscriminately 
commingled. Drift surfaces are usually irregular 
and hilly, the hills being conical heaps or long 
ridges of mixed sand, gravel, and boulders, often of 
great depth. South of the boulder line is a region, 
oceasionally of considerable width, of much finer 
material, and partly stratified. This is supposed to 
have been the mud and sand carried by the waters 
-of the melting glacier, and deposited by the streams 
over a bi area farther south. he sands of 
southern New Jersey and Long Island may have 
been due to this process, as well as the fertile soil 
of southern Pennsylvania. Drift soils greatly vary 
in productiveness, in consonance with their variety 
of materials. The soils of New England, for in- 
stance, are lacking in fertility, while those of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio are of unsurpassed excellence. 

Another form of the transported soil is that known 
as alluvial. This consists of the worn materials 
transported by —— and deposited along 
the course of overflo rivers. These are always 
more or less stratified, the coarser materials on the 
bottom, the finer on top. The coarser are also de- 
posited most abundantly along the upper reaches of 
the rivers, the finer farther down, impalpable mud 
being carried much farther than sand or gravel. 
Such soils occur in the valleys of streams, and in 
silted-up beds of old rivers, lakes, and gulfs. In the 
United States, much the most extensive deposit of 
alluvial soil is that laid down in the bottom lands of 
the Mississippi River and its western tributaries, the 
Ohio cutting too narrow a channel to leave much 

for such deposits, The bottom lands of the 
Mississippi, covered everywhere with finely com- 
minuted materials abraded by the river and its tribu- 
taries from the head-water and bordering regions of 
the streams, and deposited along the more level 
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lower reaches of the river, average 40 miles in 
breadth, and extend for a distance of 500 miles, the 
stream winding through them with a length of 1,100 
miles. Their total area is about 32,000 square miles, 
much of it of great depth of soil and almost inex- 
haustible fertility, though comparatively little of it 
is yet cultivated. 
ils in which drift and alluvial are mingled with 
sedentary materials, have been named colluvial 
soils, They are distinguished by the presence in 
transported material of sharp-angled fragments of 
original rock, that have evidently not been carried 
far. Such soils are of comparatively small extent. 
Of other distinctive American soils, may be mentioned 
those of the prairie States, which are distinguished 
by the absence of trees and the great depth of their 
fertile material. They probably belong to the allu- 
vial class, being produced by the gradual silting up 
of great, shallow lakes, which formerly may have 
occupied this whole region. Their productive powers 
seem to be increased by the processes of cultivation, 
and seem almost inexhanstible, many years of cereal 
production without manuring showing little percep- 
tible diminution in abundance of crops. In the 
western borders of the prairie region fertility is 
diminished by the lack of rain. In respect to its 
rainfall, the United States may be divided into two 
nearly equal portions by the meridian of 100°. The 
region east of that meridian has a sufficient and 
pretty regular distribution of rain ; that westward is 
irregularly and insufficiently supplied, except a nar- 
row belt on the Pacific coast. Part of the latter is 
abundantly supplied; part of it irregularly but in 
fair sufficiency ; while in part of it the rain is insuf- 
ficient for agriculture. Much of this region is, and 
must remain, essentially pastoral in its uses, though 
through a considerable portion of it irrigation has 
taken the place of rainfall, and abundant crops are 
raised from the highly fertile soil. The specially 
arid region of the United States is that known as the 
Great Basin, a-vast district with an area of about 
225,000 square miles, which constitutes an elevated 
plateau between the Rocky and the Coast mountain 
ranges, which, from its rainless character and the 
impossibility of irrigation, must remain pernianently 
useless in an agricultural sense. (See Great Basin.) 
We may conclude with a brief consideration of the 
several varieties of soils, and their distinctions of 
physical and agricultural character. Plants derive 
their food from the fine, und particularly from the 
finest particles of the soil, of which a very small per- 
centage is available for plant-food at any one time, 
But the larger particles are equally useful, from their 
aid in keeping the soil open and permeable, while 
through their gradual disintegration they furnish 
new plant-food. Gravelly soils are so named from 
their abundance of small stones or gravel. Such 
soils may be r or rich, in conformity with the 
character of their fine material, and also the com- 
position of their gravels. If there be many pebbles 
of felspar, the soil will probably be well supplied 
with alkali; if of limestone, with lime ; if of quartz, 
the soil will be poor. Sandy soils are those which 
contain 90 per cent. or more of sand, or small grains 
of rock of any kind. If the sand be composed of 
nearly pure quartz grains, the soil will be barren, but 
generally other minerals, such as felspar and mica, 
are present, and iron compounds exist where the 
sand is red or yellow. These minerals, by their de- 
composition, often give considerable fertility. The 
green-sand of New Jersey is used as a fertilizing 
material, it containing much organic substance. The 
term sandy soil is, therefore, very indefinite as re- 
gards fertility. Coarse sandy soils are usually un- 
profitable, but fine sand is often agriculturally valu- 
able. 
Clayey soils, physically considered, stand at the 
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opposite extreme from sand. They are those in|. 


which clay or impalpable materials predominate. 
The extreme fineness and close compacting of their 
substance render them very retentive of water, which 
sandy soil is almost incapable of retaining, and when 
dry they break into cracks and rifts throngh shrink- 
age. Soils may be clayey in texture without being 
composed of clay, since other substances than kaolin 
and the other clay compounds may give them ad- 
hesiveness and impermeability. 

Intermediate between clayey and sandy lie the 
loamy soils, or soils composed of a mixture of sand 
and clay, or of coarse and impalpable substances. 
hese are less tenacious than clay, more so than 
sand, and exist in many degrees between sand and 
clay, being known by the various titles of clay loam, 
loam, sandy loam, light sand loam, ete. The physi- 
cal condition of these soils is that best suited to or- 
dinary agriculture. Calcareous or lime soils are 
those that contain carbonate of lime in predominat- 
ing quantity. They are not uncommon in Europe, 
but are rare in the United States, and scarcely oc- 
cur at all in the Northern and Middle States. In 
general, the lime is subordinate to sand or clay, 
yielding calcareous sands, calcareous clays, or cal- 
careous loams. Marls are composed of a mixture 
of clayey material with finely divided carbonate of 
lime. The green-sand of New Jersey is of this char- 
acter. Of other soils may be named peat or swamp 
muck, composed of humus arising from the decay of 
vegetable substance in bogs and marshes. Where 
much organic matter has decayed ont of water, as 
leaves of trees, grasses, etc., it forms a soil of vege- 
table mould. Ochrey or ferruginous soils are those 
containing much iron oxide or silicate. They are 
yellow, red, or brown in color. The portion of the 
soil usually wrought is that near the surface, and 
which is directly exposed to sunlight, rain, and 
atmospheric influences, and which contains humus 
from decaying roots, ete. Beneath it lies the sub- 
soil, unmodified by these agencies, yet often con- 
taining much fertilizing material. This is fre- 
quently brought to the surface in the deep plow- 
ing of recent farming. Under this, in certain re- 
gions, is’ a dense, almost impenetrable, crust known 
as “hard pan.” It is composed of clay or gravel 
cemented by iron or other compacting material, and 
may be considered as soil on its way back to become 
rook Hard pan often forms the bottom of marshes 
or peat-swamps, in a thin impermeable layer beneath 
which may lie porous soils. (c. M.) 

SOLA, Apranam DE (1825-1882), rabbi, was born 
in London, Sept. 18, 1825. He was carefully trained 
in Hebrew learning, and in 1847 accepted a call toa 
Portuguese-Hebrew congregation in Montreal. Here 
he became prominent as a pulpit orator and advocate 
of orthodox Judaism, In 1853 he was made profes- 
sor of Hebrew in McGill University, and afterward 
lectured there on Spanish literature. He also taught 
Hebrew in the Presbyterian College of Montreal, 
and was president of the Natural History Society of 
that city. He died while on a visit to New York 
City, June 5, 1882. He published a History of the 
Jews of Persia (1848); Scripture Zodlogy (1848) ; 
Jewish Calendar System (1854); Sanitary Institutions 
of the Hebrews (1860) ; Shabbatai Levi, the False Mes- 
siah (1869); History of the Jews of Poland (1870) ; 
History of the Jews of France (1871). 

ROLOMOR, and che Books “! pone The oe 

thor of the article on Soromon in the 
ag a Enxcycnorapia Brrraxnica speaks of 
Km. Rep). “the many floating and fragmentary 

notes of various dates that have found 
a place in the account of his reign in the Books of 
Kings.” Dr. A. B. Davidson in the article on Prov- 
zres, in the same work, says of the times of Solo- 
mon, that ‘‘life in the civil sense began in this age. 
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. + Then the tribes were consolidated into one 
community, the state rose into existence.” One who 
holds that there was properly no Israelitish nation, 
and no united Israel, until the time of Solomon, and 
that the institutions described in the Pentateuch 
mostly originated during the successive centuries 
that followed Solomon, must necessarily hold that 
the history of Solomon, as given in the Bible, is 
disjointed and largely inconsistent with fact. But 
if we accept the statements of the Bible to the effect 
that Israel had been a people from the times of 
Abraham, and a nation from the times of Moses; that 
Solomon received from his ancestors the law that 
Moses wrote, the ark and tabernacle that Moses 
made, and the institutions that Moses founded ; 
that the building of the temple was a fulfilment— 
up to that date, the most notable fulfilment—of 
the ancient promise to give Israel rest; that the 
religious ordinances and seasons of the Pentateuch, 
ineluding the three great annual festivals, were ob- 
served in connection with the temple, in Solomon's 
time, then ‘ the account of his reign in the Books of 
Kings” is consistent and intelligible. It presents 
itself as having been compiled from different sources, 
and as a record of only a part of the events of the 
times, but it is a coherent record. 

On the whole, the accounts in Kings and Chroni- 
cles attribute to Solomon neither the highest type 
of moral and spiritual character nor the highest 
type of statesmanship. It is not likely, however, 
that his reputation as a builder, a man of culture, 
successful in commerce, and living magnificently, 
will ever greatly dwindle. 

In the article Paumyra, in the Encycropxp1a 
Barrannica, Prof. W. Robertson Smith adduces con- 
siderations to show that the traditional reading of 
1 Ki. ix. 18 is incorrect, that this passage does not 
mention Tadmor in the wilderness, and that the 
author of 2 Chron. viii. 4 is therefore mistaken in 


his reading of the passage in Kings. If these were’ 


conclusive they would go to show that Solomon’s 
overland commerce was less extensive than has com- 
monly beensupposed. But they are not conclusive ; 
they prove at most that the alleged understanding 
of the matter might be possible, if there were evi- 
dence in support of it, but they do not furnish the 
required evidence. For Solomon's pu , the 
commercial route through Palmyra would not be a 
rival to that by the Red Sea, provided he controlled 
both routes, as the Biblical narratives certainly rep- 
resent that he did. The opinion that Solomon 
founded Palmyra is more res 35 than the conject- 
ure that certain unknown Arabs founded it at some 
unknown later time. 

For the times of Solomon in their relations to the 
rest of the history, see Israrn. 

The Biblical accounts represent that there was a 
revival of literary culture in Israel in the reign of 
David, and that Solomon was especially distinguished 
in certain departments of science and letters. It is 
in accord with this that the Book of Canticles and 
most of Proverbs have been commonly attributed to 
him. In proof that Canticles is not an ‘‘ unfriendly 

icture of Solomon,” drawn by some northern 

sraclite, but is probably a genuine work of Solomon 
himself, see Canricues in this work. As to the Book 
of Proverbs, no one disputes that it contains some 
genuine sayings of Solomon. From the titles at 
the beginning of the book, and in x. 1 and xxv. 1, it 
is most natural to understand that the sayings here 
found are prevailingly (perhaps not pean pepe Solo- 
monic ; that chaps. i.-xxiv. are an earlier collection, 
including previous smaller collections; and that 
chaps. xxv.-xxix. are a supplementary collection of 
Solomonic proverbs, made in the days of Hezekiah. 
In extreme opposition to this, certain scholars hold 
the proverb-collections to be among the latest of the 
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ceo books. Differing from both these views, 
. Davidson’s article on this book holds that prob- 
ably chaps. xxv.—xxix. are the oldest part of the book, 
wees | are a genuine collection made in Hezekiah’s 
time by combining several earlier collections; that 
chaps. i.-ix were written ‘not very long anterior to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, "recrampai about a cen- 
tury after the men of Hezekiah made their col- 
lection ;” that chaps. x.-xxii. 16, and the two 
smaller collections, xxii. 17-xxiv. are likewise, per- 
haps, pre exilic; and that xxx. and xxxi. are very 
likely post-exilie. 

There is no reason directly connected with the 
question of the divine authority of the Scriptures to 
prevent our accepting views like these, provided 
they are well grounded ; but the question whether 
they are well grounded is itself important. The 
grounds urged for them are such as the following: 


“The headings cannot be absolutely relied upon.”. 


It is sufficient to reply that there is no proof 
that the headings in Proverbs are unreliable. Dr. 
Davidson regards the heading in xxv. 1 as trust- 
worthy, and observes that it presupposes the col- 
lection of proverbs in the previous chapters. Hence 
he infers that the heading cannot have been written 
by the men of Hezekiah who made the collection, 
but must have been added by the later editor who 
put the several collections ther. The alterna- 
tive inference is quite as probable, namely, that the 
heading was written by the men who made the col- 
lection, and that the collections in the previous 
chapters had then ak teem made. But it is said 
of these men: “ They can hardly have been acquainted 
with x.-xxii., otherwise their code would not have 
contained so many duplicates of maxims in that col- 
lection.” But, if these duplicated maxims prove that 
the first of the two collections was written later than 
the second, they 
written later than the first ; that is to say, they prove 
nothing. 

It is said that the general preface, at the open- 
ing of the book, “ extends at least to xxii. 16; but 
P a new inscription ‘The Proverbs of Solo- 
mon,’ heads x. This implies that i—ix. were not con- 
sidered Solomonic.” But this implication is not dis- 
tinct enongh to compel recognition from most minds. 
It is said that “ the conjecture that Solomon himself 
put forth any collection of his proverbs has little to 
He 4 spe it.” But the conjecture that he did not put 
forth such a collection has still less to support it. 
It is argued that neither the whole nor any part of 
Prov. x.-xxii. 16 can have been collected in its pres- 
ent shape by any person who was the author of any 
great number of the proverbs contained in it, be- 
cause the collection is confused, one of the proverbs 
bolas. repeated, while there are several instances in 
which one member of a proverb also does duty in 
another proverb, But it is difficult to see that repe- 
titions or confused arrangement are impossible for 
an author of proverbs any more than for any other 


man, 

It is further said, in regard to Solomon: ‘‘Such 
maxims cannot be regarded as wholly or even ina 
very large degree the production of an individual 
mind... . . Though the stream of wisdom began 
to flow in his day, its beginnings were then compara- 
tively small; as the centuries advanced it gathered 
volume” But the Book of Proverbs is not a very 
extensive work, if compared, for example, with Poor 
Richards Almanac, or with such a collection as 
might be made of the pithy sayings of Matthew 
Henry or John Bunyan. Why should not most of 
the proverbs have come from Solomon himself? 
bed A should it require centuries to accumulate the 
rest 


It is also argued that the “ universalistic ideas of 
God and providence,” so characteristic of the Prov- 


ually prove that the second was'! 
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erbs, cannot have existed in Israel till the Israelites 
had come in “ contact with the great empires of the 
world.” But wide ideas of God and providence do 
not necessarily depend on contact with great political 
powers ; and if they did, Israel’s contact with these 
powers was as real at certain earlier periods as during 
the later invasions by Assyria and Babylonia. 

The alleged proofs that Prov. xxx. is post-exilic 
are its likeness to Job xxviii. and Ecclesiastes, and 
the suggestion that ver. 6 may perhaps contain an 
allusion to “canonical writings.” The proof that 
xxxi. is of late origin is that some of the products 
mentioned in this chapter are not mentioned in Ezek. 
xxvii. 17, and also that the alphabetic arrangement 
of the verses, beginning with ver. 10, is regarded as 
a late style of writing. Of course, none of these 
considerations have any decided strength. 

On the whole, it is safe to affirm these two things 
in regard to the Book of Proverbs: Its contents are 
mainly Solomonic; the strongest evidence as to 
when the collections were made is that found in the 
titles, the order of the parts, and the presumption 
that a man like Solomon would have something to do 
with editing bis own published works. (ww. J. B.) 

SOPHOCLES, Evancenmnus Avostonmes (1807- 
1883), classicist, was born near Mount Pelion, in 
Thessaly, March 8, 1807. He was educated in the 
convent on Mount Sinai, but afterward came under 
the influence of American missionaries at Athens. 
In 1829 he came to Massachusetts, entered Amherst 
College, and afterward taught Greek at Hartford 
and New Haven. In 1840 he was made a tutor at 
Harvard College, in 1849 assistant professor of 
Greek, and in 1860 professor of modern and Byzan- 
tine Greek. He was an excellent teacher, and ren- 
dered valuable service to scholarship in the United 
States by his grammars both of ancient and modern 
Greek, and various text-books. His most important 
work is his Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzan- 
tine Periods (Boston, 1870). In his modest apart- 
ments at Harvard he lived like a hermit, seeming 
to the youth of the Western Republic himself a 
picturesque fragment of the ancient civilization he 
strove to elucidate. He died at Cambridge, Dec. 
17, 1883. 

SORGHUM. See Acricurrurs, Chap. V. 4. 

SOULE, Prerre (1801-1870), senator, was born 
at Castillon, France, in 1801. is father had been 
a lieutenant-general in the French republican army. 
The son was educated at Toulouse and Bordeaux. 
While at college in the latter city he joined in a 
conspiracy against the Bourbon government. On 
its discovery he fled, and concealed himself in the 
guise of a shepherd for a year. Going to Paris, he 
became a journalist, and soon was prosecuted and 
finprlssned for an attack on the government. He 
escaped to England, thence went to the West In- 
dies, and soon removed to the United States. In 
1825 he began his career at New Orleans, and was 
soon prominent as a lawyer and politician. He was 
sent to the U. 8. senate in 1847, and there advocated 
extreme Southern views. In 1853 he was sent as 
U. 8. minister to Spain, where his conduct was 
marked throughout with insolence to the govern- 
ment and his fellow-diplomats. He fought a duel 
with the French ambassador, encouraged a revolu- 
tionary outbreak, withheld a trade-treaty which had 
been negotiated, and joined in the Ostend mani- 
festo which declared the purpose of the U. 8. gov- 
ernment to take Cuba, if not by purchase, then by 
force. He returned in 1855, and was interested in 
the Tehuantepec canal project. Though he op- 

ed the secession craze in 1860, he went with his 
Btate, and in 1861 was a Confederate agent in 
Europe, In 1862 he was captured in New Orleans 
by the Union troops, and was sent to Fort Lafayette. 
Being released on condition of leaving the country, 
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he Went to France, but in 1869 he returned. He 
died at New Orleans March 16, 1870. 

SOUND. See Acoustics. 

SOUTHARD, Henry egy, patriot and con- 
gressman, born on Long Island, N. Y., October, 1749, 
his father’s name being Southworth. When he was 
but 7 years old, his father removed to Baskingridge, 
N. J., where, after receiving an ordinary school 
education, Henry worked on the home farm and as a 
day-laborer, till he earned money enough to pur- 
chase a farm for himself. An excellent memory and 
sound practical judgment fitted him for public 
work, He was active as a patriot during the Revolu- 
tionary war, was for nine years a member of the 
State legislature, and sat in Congress from 1801 to 
1811, and from 1815 to 1821. In the latter year he 
met as a member of a joint committee of the U. S. 
senate, his son Samuel Lewis, and voted with him 
on the Missouri Compromise. Till he had passed 
his ninetieth year he neither wore glasses nor used 
a staff. He died at Baskingridge in June, 1842. 

His son, Samurt. Lewis Sourmarp (1787-1842), 
judge and senator, was born at Baskingridge, June 9, 
1787. He received a sound education and graduated 
at Princeton College in 1804. After teaching school 
in his native State, he went to Virginia as tutor in 
the family of John Taliaferro, during his residence 
with whom he studied law, and was admitted to the 
Virginia bar. In 1811 he settled as a lawyer at 
Hemington, N. J., and in 1814 was appointed by 
the legislature law-reporter. In 1815 he became 
associate-judge of the supreme court of the State, 
was a presidential elector in 1820, and United States 


senator from 1821 to 1823, during a considerable | Mary 


ach of which time he was pro tem. president of that 
ody. In 1823 he was appointed by Pres. Monroe 
secretary of the navy, and held the office till 1829, 
acting also as secretary of the treasury from March 
to July, 1825, and for a short time as secre of 
war. Immediately on his giving up the portfolio of 
the navy he was chosen attorney-general of New 
Jersey, and, in 1832, governor of the State. In 
1833 he was again returned to the U. S. senate, and 
on Pres. Harrison’s death, in 1841, he became for a 
second time president pro tem. of that body. In 
1822 he was made a trustee of Princeton, and LL. D. 
by the University of Pennsylvania in 1833. He died 
at Fredericksburg, Va., June 26, 1842. His publi- 
cations comprise, Reports of the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey, 1816-1820 (2 vols., 1819-20), a Centen- 
nial Address (1832); and a Discourse on William 
Wirt. His son, Samven Lewis Sovrnann: (1819- 
1359), was born at Trenton, N. J., in 1819, graduated 
at Princeton, 1836, took orders in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and was author of The Mystery 
of Godliness (1848), and other theological and mis- 
cellaneous publications. 

SOUTH BEND, a city of Indiana, county seat of 
St. Joseph Co., is on St. at a river, and on the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad and the 
Chicago and Lake Huron Railroad, 85 miles E. of 
Chicago. It hasa fine court-house, 3 national banks, 
a savings bank, 20 churehes, a high school, St. 
Joseph Academy, St. Mary’s Academy, and the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. Three daily and six weekly 
nowspapers are published here. The manufactures 
comprise agricultural implements and machinery, 
wagons, furniture, paper, woollen goods, ete. Ths 
population in 1880 was 13,280, having almost doubled 
in ten years. 

SOUTHGATE, Horarro, missionary bishop, was 
born at Portland, Maine, July 5, 1812. After gradn- 
ating at Bowdoin College, 1832, he spent two years 
at Andover, but entered the Episcopal Church, and 
was ordained deacon at Boston, 1835. The Foreign 
Committee of the Board of Missions sent him abroad 
in April, 1836, to investigate the condition of Moham- 
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medanism in Turkey and Persia. After three years’ 
absence he returned, and was ordained priest in New 
York, Oct. 3, 1839. The next year he was sent back 
as missionary at Constantinople and delegate to the 
Oriental churches, remaining four years. From these 
experiences came his first books, Narrative of a Tour 
through Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia, and Mesopotamia 
(2 vols., 1840), and Narrative of a Visit to the Syrian 
gerne Church of Mesopotamia hep On Oct. 

, 1844, he was consecrated in Philadelphia as mis- 
sionary ogg the dominiors and dependencies 
of Turkey. [This was the only case in which the 
American Episcopal Church sent a bishop to lands 
having native clergy of that order, and it was after- 
ward regarded as a step of doubtful wisdom.] In 
1849 Dr. Southgate came home and offered his resig- 
nation of the office, which the House of Bishops ac- 
cepted in October, 1850. He published, in Greek, at 
Constantinople, A 7'reatise on the Antiquity, Doctrine, 
Ministry, and Worship of the Anglican Church, 1849. 
He declined the bishopric of ifornia, 1850, and 
that of Hayti twenty years later. He organized St. 
Luke’s Church, Portland, Maine (now the cathedral), 
1851, was rector of the Advent, Boston, 1852-58, and 
of Zion, New York, 1859-72. Since then he has 
lived at Ravenswood, L. I. His later books are, 7'ie 
War in the East (1855); Parochial Seimons (1859) ; 
and The Cross above the Crescent (1877). 

SOUTH MOUNTAIN anv ANTIETAM. These 
battles were fought on Sept. 14 and 17, 1862, be- 
tween the Union forces under Gen. McClellan and 
the Confederates under Gen. Lee, near the village 
of Sharpsburg, on the banks of the Antietam Creek, 
land. After defeating the Union Gen. Pope in © 
the second battle of Bull Run, Aug. 30, 1862, Gen. 
Lee in the beginning of Septem crossed the 
Potomac into Maryland, with the immediate objects 
of gaining over that State to the Confederacy 
and capturing Washington and Baltimore. Pres. 
Lincoln instantly called on Gen. McClellan (who 
was then in Washington) to take command of the 
Army of the Potomac, with which Pope’s forces had 
been merged, and the general forthwith set his troo 
in motion to meet the inroad. On his arrival on the 
12th at Frederick, which Lee had left three days 
previously, he came into possession of the latter's 
plan of campaign, which, with the view of leaving 
no enemies in his rear, comprised an order for Jack- 
son to recross the Potomac, capture the forces at 
Martinsburg, and co-operate in the capture of those 
at Harper's Ferry ; for McLaws to march on Harper's 
Ferry; and for Longstreet to halt with the trains at 
Boonesboro’. Walker was to invest Harper’s Ferry 
from the Maryland side, while D. H. Hill’s division 
was to form the rear-guard, On learning Lee’s plans, 
McClellan set about a movement to pass his ay 
through Turner’s and Crampton’s Gaps in South’ 
Mountain, and, by sehernoning it between the sepa- 
rated divisions of Lee’s force, to destroy them in de- 
tail. But McClellan was, as usual, not sufficiently 
prompt, and when the Union army reached the gaps 
it found them beset by Confederates under Long- 
street, Hill, and McLaws. There was stubborn 
fighting all day of the 14th; in the evening the 
rok ag withdrew, ec oars a = KoA 
torious Unionists passed through the gaps 8 
western side of the range. But Lae, by delaying 
the Union advance, had gained time to concentrate 
his dispersed forces and to capture Harper's Ferry, 
with 11,000 men and 73 guns. 

When Lee withdrew his left from Turner’s Gap 
he took up an elevated position between the An- 
tietam and Sharpsburg. His right, under McLaws, 
on the capture of Harper’s Ferry, came promptly 
into line, and on the 16th Lee had bis army concen- 
trated there to the number of 40,000 men—a force 
ragged, indeed, and shoeless, and reduced by strag- 
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glers revelling in an unwasted region ; but resolute, 
inured to war, and confidently awaiting the contest 
that it knew to be decisive of the campaign, in a po- 
sition chosen by its leader. McClellan’s army num- 
bered over 70,000, but the Confederate army was pro- 
tected ou both flanks by the Potomac, on which they 
rested respectively, while the Antietam flowed along 
its front, the ground consisting of meadows, corn- 
fields, and patches of forest. ‘The creek was crossed 
by four bridges, all save the northernmost stréngly 
guarded. McClellan's plan of attack was to throw 
his right over the unguarded bridge upon the 
enemy's left, and, when he had thus drawn their 
main force to that flank, to cross with his centre and 
left and fall upon the enemy’s right. Toward even- 
ing Hooker led his corps across the upper bridge, 
but little more than a skirmish ensued till the lines 
rested. He had, however, developed McClellan’s 
plans and thus given Lee time to make his disposi- 
tions to meet it. The only change he thought it 
necessary to make was to place Jackson's fresh troops 
in the position on his left. McClellan daring the 
night sent Mansfield’s corps across the creek to join 
Hooker and had Sumner in readiness to follow in 
the early morning. 

The dawn of the 17th saw the two armies standing 
ready for a great conflict in which there could be no 
strategy, but which must be decided by sheer fight- 
ing. ‘The battle began at sunrise in the woods bor- 
dering the Sharpsburg road to Hagerstown by an 
attack by Hooker on Jackson’s position in front, 
which was also enfiladed by artillery from across the 
creek, Jackson’s lines at lengtl: broke, but when 
Hooker attempted to follow he was met by masses 
° and artillery fire, and forced to halt. 
Mansfield was mortally wounded when advancing to 
support him, but his corps moved on. Hooker him- 
self was severely wounded and borne from the field. 
Sumner’s corps came next on the field, and with 
comparative ease drove back the half-defeated Con- 
federate divisions, and took possession of the ground 
they had held around a little Dunker church. His 
whole line now moved forward as if to sure victory, 
when two divisions brought from the Confederate 
right wedged themselves into a gap in his lines. 
Sedgwick’s division, which formed the right of the 
line, was flanked on its left and driven out of the 
woods across the clearing into the eastern woods, 
The Confederates, satisfied with this, failed to pur- 
sue farther. but retired to their position. Fighting 
of a similar character went on all forenoon. One 
striking episode was a race between a New Hamp- 
shire and Confederate regiment for the occupation 
of a commanding piece of ground, the two running 
in parallel lines and firing at each other as they ran. 
The New Hampshire men won the prize. Franklin 
did not icipate in the fight till noon, having just 
then arrived from the southern (Crampton’s) gap of 
South Mountain, and was at once despatched across 
the creek to aid Hooker. He came just in time to 
check an advance of fresh troops from the Confeder- 
ate right. 

But while both parties thus strove gallantly on the 
Union right, Porter and Burnside, in command of 
the centre and left, remained unaccountably supine. 
So early as 8 a. m., the latter had been ordered to 
earry the bridge on his front and assail the Confed- 
erate right. Though the command was more than 
once and urgently repeated, he did not succeed in 
crossing till 1 p. m., and, even after effecting this, two 
more hours were lost before he carried the ridge 
commanding Sharpsburg and captured the enemy’s 
battery there. ‘Then A. P. Hill's division, 2000 
strong—Lee’s last reserve—came up from Harper’s 
F and, uniting with the Confederate forces on 
the retook the battery and drove Burnside from 
the height. This concluded the battle. The strug- 
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gle ceased, not because a victory had been won, or 
because night had fallen, but because both sides 
had suffered so severely that neither was disposed to 
renew it. The reason why the Unionists, with their 
vast superiority in numbers, failed to carry a great 
victory is self-evident. The corps commanders, or, 
rather, some of them, did not actin concert, and the 
attack was made in driblets. The Union preponder- 
ance in force was thus neutralized. At any one point 
Lee was able to meet an attack with a force as strong 
as that making it. 

Gen. McClellan reported his entire loss at 12,- 
469, of whom 2010 were killed ; Lee’s may be set 
down at 13,533. McClellan says “about 2700 of 
the eneny’s dead were counted and buried upon the 
battle-field.” Three Confederate generals were 
killed and 8 wounded. Of regimental and brigade 
losses may be cited that of the 16th Connecticnt 
(which here saw service for the first time), which 
went in 940 strong and came out 508, and that of 
McLaws’ Confederate brigade, which went in with 
1150 men and came out with 596, losing 5 out of 
its 6 regimental commanders. Hay’s brigade lost 
even more in proportion. McClellan reported over 
6000 prisoners taken, 13 guns, and 39 flags, while he 
himself had not lost a gun or a color. 

Sept. 18th, there was no fighting, and when, on 
the 19th, McClellan prepared to renew the strug- 
gle he found that Lee had left the field and with- 
drawn into Virginia by the ford at Shepherdstown. 


. (3. H.) 

SPALDING, Mari Jonn is10-1872)," Roman 
Catholic archbishop, was born in Marion County, 
Ky., May 23, 1810. He graduated at St. Mary’s 
College, Lebanon, Ky., in 1826, studied theology, 
and went to the Propaganda College in Rome. He 
was ordained priest in 1834, and was made pastor of 
the cathedral at Bardstown. In 1838 he took charge 
of St. Joseph's theological seminary there, and in 
1840 he removed to Lexington, Ky., but in the next 
year returned to his original post. In 1548 he was 
made coadjutor to Bishop Flaget of Louisville, and 
in 1850 succeeded to the bishopric. While coad- 
ac he introduced some religious orders, and while 

ishop built a handsome cathedral at Louisville. 
He attended the plenary council at Baltimore in 1852. 
Tri 1864 he was promoted to be archbishop of Balti- 
more, and he died there, Feb. 7, 1872. Archbishop 
Spalding was noted for his literary activity. In 1835 
he began to publish the Catholic Advocate and was 
connected with it till 1858, when he established 
the Louisville Guardian. His review of Dr. Merle 
D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation, issued in 
1844, was enlarged into a History of the Protestant 
Reformation (2 vols., 1860). He also published Early 
Catholic Missions in Kentucky (1846); Evidences of 
Catholicity (1847); Life of Bishop Flaget (1852) ; 
Papal Infallibility (1870). 

PARKS, Jarep (1789-1866). noted for his ser- 
vices to American history, was born at Willington, 
Conn., May 10, 1789. After getting a common 
school edneation he worked on a farm, then learned 
carpentry, and at times taught school. His eager- 
ness to learn procured him friends, especially among 
the ministers, who helped him forward in pursuit 
of knowledge. At the age of 20 he entered Phillips’ 
Exeter Academy, and two years later went to Har- 
vard College. Though his student-course was inter- 
rupted by teaching in Maryland, where he also saw 
service in the militia against the British invasion, he 
graduated in 1815. Again he taught school at Lan- 
caster, Mass., and then returned to Harvard to study 
theology. In 1817 the college authorities made hima 
tutor in mathematics and natural philosophy, and he 
also assisted in editing the North American: Review. 
In May, 1819, being now thirty years of age, he was 
ordained pastor of a Unitarian church in Baltimore, 
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Dr. Channing preaching on the occasion. An ear- 
nest defender of Unitarianism, he in ani- 
mated controversies with Dr. Wyatt of the Episco 
Church and Dr. Samuel Miller of the Presbyterian 
Church. In 1821 he was chosen chaplain of Con- 
gress, but two years later ill-health compelled him 
to abandon preaching. After travelling through the 
Western States he settled in Boston, and there be- 
came editor and proprietor of the North American 
Review. While in Baltimore he had been indus- 
trious in writing, editing, and compiling, but rather 
on religious topics. He now turned to American 
biography and history, his first publication being a 
Life of John Ledyard (1828), though he had already 
been working on his edition of the Writings of 
Washington. This work, as finally published in 12 
volumes (1834-37), contained both official and pri- 
vate papers, with notes, illustrations, and biography. 
Its value was attested both by elaborate reviews and 
by its republication in abridged form in England, 
rance, and Germany. Its a | has been as- 
sailed, but on insufficient grounds. It must be un- 
derstood, however, that Sparks did in some instances 
modify not only the spelling but the languaze of the 
original further than would now be thought proper. 
Before this work had appeared, Congress had au- 
thorized Sparks to edit the Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the American Revolution, which appeared in 1829- 
30 in 12 volumes, Another valuable work was his 
Life of Gouverneur Morris (8 vols., 1882). After 
this, calling to his aid a number of literary asso- 
ciates, he projected his Library of American Bi- 
ography. ‘he first series of 10 volumes appeared 
between 1834 and 1838; the second, of 15, between 
1844 and 1848. Of the sixty lives here presented 
Sparks wrote eight : Ethan Allen, Benedict Arnold, 
Father Marquette, De la Salle, Count Pulaski, Jobn 
Ribault, and Gen. Charles Lee. Meantime his edi- 
tion of The Works of Benjamin Franklin (10 vols., 
1840) had taken its place by the side of his Writings 
of Washington. Over 250 letters contained in it were 
printed for the first time. Another companion work 
was The Correspondence of the American Revolution 
(1854), which contains the letters addressed to Wash- 
ington by nearly two hundred of his eminent contem- 
poraries. Dr. Sparks had been in 1839 made McLean 
professor of history in Harvard College, and in 1849 
was made president of that institution. In 1853 he 
was compelled to resign on account of ill-health. He 
continued to reside at Cambridge and was engaged 
on a History of the American Revolution until his 
death, March 14, 1866. Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D., 
published his Memoir in 1869. His library and 
manuscripts are in possession of Harvard University. 
SPEAR, Samvet Taayer, Presbyterian editor and 
author, was born at Ballston Spa, N. Y., March 4, 
1812. He studied both medicine and theology, and 
was ordained in 1835 pastor of a Presbyterian church 
at Lansingburg, N. Y. In 1843 he removed to 
Brooklyn, where be held a pastorate until 1870. In 
1887, on account of infirmities of age, he retired from 
the Brooklyn Presbytery. He was for many years 
one of the editors of the Independent, and he also con- 
tributed to various reviews. - Among his works are 
Family Power; Church and State; The Bible Heaven. 
SPENCE, Henry Doxatp Maurice, English cler- 
gyman, was born in Pall Mall, London, in 1836. He 
was educated at Westminster School and at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, graduating in 1864, He 
was made professor of modern literature in St. 
David's College, Lampeter, in 1865, and rector of St. 
Mary de Crypt, Gloucester, in 1870. He also be- 
came principal of the Theological School of Glouces- 
ter and canon of the cathedral in 1875. He was 
made rural dean of St. Pancras in 1877, He has 
been noted for his exegetical labors, With Dean 


Howson he prepared a Commentary on the Acts of the | 
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Apostles. He assisted in Bishop Ellicott’s Commen- 
taries, and was editor of the Pulpit Commentary on 
the Old and New Testaments. He has also prepared 
some treatises on the 7'a/mud. 

SPENCER, Amsrose (1765-1848), jurist, was born 
at Salisbury, Conn., Dec. 13, 1765. He graduated 
from Harvard University in 1783, studied law, and 
began o Pere at Hudson, N. Y., where he was ap- 

inted city clerk in 1786. In 1793 he represented 

lumbia County in the State assembly, and from 
1795 to 1802 he was a State senator. In 1796 he was 
appointed assistant attorney-general of Columbia and 
Rensselaer counties, and in 1802 was made attorney- 
general of the State. In 1804 he was raised to the 
be of the supreme court, and from 1819 till 1823 
was chief justice, being also meantime a member of 
the State constitutional convention of 1821. On re- 
suming the practice of law, in Albany, he held va- 
rious local offices, including that of mayor of the 
city from 1824 to 1826. Elected to Congress in 1829, 
he used his efforts to arrest the injustice of the gov- 
ernment toward the Cherokees. 1839 he retired 
to Lyons, N. Y., where he occupied himself mainly 
with agricultural pursuits. In 1844 he was presi- 
dent of the Whig national convention at Baltimore. 
He was author of a measure for abolishing capital 
punishment in all cases except treason and murder, 
and of another authorizing the erection of a State 
rison near New York City. He died at Lyons, 
arch 13, 1848. The de of LL. D. had been 
conferred on him both by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and by Harvard College. 

His son, Joun CanFietp Spencer Maas | Y 
jurist, was born in Hudson, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1788. He 
graduated at Union College in 1806, and in 1807 
lecame private secretary of Gov. Tompkins, In 
1809 he was admitted to the bar at Canandaigua, and 
in 1811 became master in chancery. He was ap- 
pointed in 1813 judge-advocate-general in the army 
on the northern frontier, and in 1815 assistant at- 
torney-general for Western New York. From 1817 
to 1819 he represented his district in Congress; in 
1820-21 he was a member of the State assembly, in 
the former year serving as speaker. From 1824 to 
1828 he was a State senator, serving in 1827 as a 
member of a board for the revision of the statutes of 
New York. He was appointed special attorney- 
general to prosecute the murderers of William Mor- 
gan (see AntI-Masonry), but resigned in May, 1830. 
From 1839 to 1841 he was secretary of state and 
superintendent of common schools. In October, 
1841, he was appointed secretary of war under Pres. 
Tvler, and in hh, 1848, was transferred to the 
treasury department. He resigned office in May, 
1844, owing to his opposition to the annexation of 
Texas. He then returned to the practice of his pro- 
fession. He served on many State commissions. 
New York was largely indebted to him for the or- 
ganization of its asylum for idiots and the improve- 
ment of its common school] system, From his alma 
mater, Union College, of which he was made a regent 
in 1840, he received, in 1849, the degree of LL. D. 
In 1838, he edited, with a preface and notes, De 
Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, He died in 
Albany, May 18, 1855. A — and deplorable 
event in his family cannot omitted. ile he 
was secretary of war his son was a midshipman on 
the naval school-ship Somers, commanded by Capt. 
A. 8. Mackenzie. Whil e off the coast of Africa the 
midshipman headed a mutiny, but the mutineers 
were overpowered and brought to trial before a 
council of officers. In accordance with their sen- 
tence Spencer and two others were hanged at the 
yard-arm, Dec, 1, 1842. eo Mackenzie's conduct 


was su uently approved by a board of inquiry. 
le area, an eminent English philos- 
opher, whose system, based on the facts and theoret- 
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ical views of modern science, is still in process of 
development and publication. Spencer was born on 


April 27, 1820, at Derby, England. His father was | chology 


a teacher of mathematics at that place, and a man of 
wide culture and marked character, and by his fre- 
quent discussions on radical social questions with 
his brothers, men of the same type, did much to de- 
velop the growing spirit of inquiry in hisson. The 
tendency to scientific study in the boy was early 
shown in a fondness for keeping insects and watch- 
ing their transformations, and for years the seeking 
and rearing of caterpillars, and’ the catching, press- 
ing, and eaves of winged insects were his regular 
occupations. e assisted his father also in physical 
experiments. At the age of 13 he was sent to study 
with his uncle, Rev. Thomas Spencer, rector of the 
parish of Hinton. Here he remained for three years, 
making special progress in mathematics. Returning 
home he studied perspective with his father, and at 
the age of 17 was articled to a civil engineer, and 
was employed on the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way. In 1841 he returned home and spent two 
years in study, during which he collected botanical 
brs practised drawing and modelling, and 
showed strong inventive inclinations, manifested by 
improvements in the arts of watchmaking, type 
mannfacture, ete. In 1843, after some attempts to 
obtain literary employment in London, he returned 
to engineeri re ea But the railroad-building 
mania which long prevailed suddenly abated, 
and the demand for engineers fell off. 

Spencer’s earliest essay in literature was in the 
form of professional papers contributed to the Civil 
Eagineer and Artisan’s Journal; but his career in this 
direction fairly began in a series of letters ‘‘On the 
Proper Sphere of Government,” which appeared in 
the Nonconformist in 1842. The influence of the de- 
bates to which he had listened in his boyhood, and 
his own reflections on similar subjects, had given 
him decided and radical opinions on the nature and 
limitations of civil authority, which were indicated 
in these articles. His theory was that the govern- 
mental function should be limited to the protection 
of life, property, and order, the settlement of the 
general relations of society being left to individual 
social action. These letters were reprinted in pam- 
phlet form, and constituted the basis of his later 
eget views on the same subject, in which he 

persistently advocated the contraction of the 
sphere of government and the leaving of the princi- 
pal questions of social science and political econ- 
omy to ontwork themselves under the influence of 
natural law and without governmental interference. 
He believes that all wrongs will right themselves if 
left alone, and that political tinkering but checks 
the growth of true remedial influences. 

Spencer, soon after ceasing the practice of his 
pro ession, took up his residence in London, and 

rom 1848 to 1852 was engaged in lite! work on 
the Economist, the Westminster Review, and the Edin- 
burgh Review. At the house of the editor of the 
Westminster he met G. H. Lewes and Miss Evans 
(* George Eliot”), both of whom became his life- 
long friends. In 1851 appeared his first important 
eek, Social Statics, or the Conditions Essential to Hu- 
man Happiness Specified and the First Developed. 
This remarkable essay advocates a theory of society 
widely different from any prevailing one. It is full 
of radical and original views, and, while following 
the line of argument of his pamphlet of 1842, isa 
far more complete and well-digested study of social 
science. It is still widely popular, especially in 
America, and though it does not —, represent the 
author's later views, and is probably impractica- 
ble in many of its suggestions, it remains a most 
valnable text-book of democratic political philoso- 


phy. 


In 1855 appeared from his pen another work of 
great originality and value, The Principles of Psy- 
, # philosophical endeavor to analyze the rela- 
tions between mind and matter, in which he first 
showed his strong inclination to the hypothesis of 
evolution. His thoughts had been led in this di- 
rection by his studies of social law, his writings on 
which are full of evolutionary conceptions. As his 
views took a wider range than the theory of society, 
he began to look upon the whole development of 
nature from an evolutionary stand-point, and gradu- 
ally to organize in his mind that philosophy of evo- 
lution which it has been the work of all his later 
life to develop. According to his view old cosmo- 
logical and scientific ideas were giving way and 
others taking their place, and it was evident that 
science must be reconstructed on a broader and 
more general basis than had satisfied the minds of 
preceding thinkers. The idea of the unity of nature 
and the interdependence of the sciences was stead- 
ily growing, and several writers had advocated the 
developmental hypothesis as applied to the world 
of animals. The mind of Spencer was full of this 
new philosophy, which shows its influence in 
everything he wrote. The period from 1850 to 1860 
was with him one of great mental activity, during 
which he produced numerous review articles in ad- 
dition to his published volumes. Among these were 
essays on ‘‘The Philosophy of Style;” ‘ Manners 
and Fashion;” ‘ Progress, its Law and Cause;” 
“The Development Hypothesis;” ‘‘ The Theory of 
Population,” ‘*The Genesis of Science,” ‘The 
Nebular Hypothesis,” etc. These papers have been 
republished in the United States in several volumes, 
entitled Illustrations of Universal Progress; Essays, 
Moral, Political, and A’sthetic; Education: Intellect- 
ual, Moral, and Physical; and Recent Discussions. 
They all show the evolutionary tendency of his 
thoughts, which were steadily advancing to the con- 
ception of evolution as a universal law and the sole 
principle of development in the universe, In his 
Principles of Psychology he dealt with the mind in 
all its manifestations as a product of development, 
holding that as the body was evolved by insensible 
stages from the germ to the complex organism, so 
was the mind. He took the ground that the mental 
faculties have gradually developed through the 
whole range of animal life, under the influence of 
experience and the long-continued moulding of en- 
vironing nature. This was the first attempt to apply 
the theory of evolution to psychological phenomena, 
Spencer’s step forward was a bold one, which met 
with but little acceptance from zodlogists, and was 
decried by the world at large. The doctrine has 
won a much wider audience since then, however, 
Spencer’s views having been adopted by several 
succeeding writers on psychology, while many stu- 
dents consider the Principles of Psychology, as finally 
revised, his greatest work. 

By 1858 Spencer had completed his mental study 
of the principle of evolution as applied to the phe- 
nomena of nature, and had fully outworked in his 
thoughts the conception that evolution is a universal 
process, dependent on the laws of matter and force, 
and affecting and controlling all that takes place in 
nature, from the genesis of the atom to that of the 
human soul. In this year appeared his treatise on 
The Nebulur Hypothesis, and while writing it his 
views of evolution unfolded till it expanded in his 
mind toa universal law, while all branches of knowl- 
edge appeared to him to be mutually dependent, 
and to be underlaid by this single principle. These 
views were not reached, like those of Darwin, through 
original scientific observation. Spencer’s early ten- 
deney to scientific study made but little progress, 
and (@ did not become a specialist in any branch of 
science, Yet through persistent reading he became 
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deeply versed in the general facts and philosophy 

f the sciences, the biological branches in particu- 
lar, and stored his mind with a mu¢h greater mass 
of data than he could have gained by original ob- 
servation. 

This course of widestudy and independent thought 
next led to the resolution of developing a new sys- 
tem of philosophy, with the principle of evolution as 
its underlying basis and the discoveries of modern 
science as its supporting walls and columns. In 
1859 he drew up in detail the plan of a series of 
works in which his philosophical system was to be 
embodied. This plan embraced ten volumes, to the 
completion of which he proposed to devote twenty 
years. It included studies of the principles of nat- 
ure considered generally, and in their —_ appli- 
cation to the phenomena of life, of the mind, of 
society, and of ethics, the whole subject being elab- 
orated at this early period in the author’s thoughts, 
divided into topics, and projected in the prospectus 
published in 1860 almost presvisely as it has been 
carried out in his subsequent works. He saw it all 
ata glance. It has taken half a lifetime to explain 
it to the world. 

Spencer’s prospectus appeared in the same year 
as Darwin’s celebrated contribution to the evolution- 
ary hypothesis, and the view which many entertain, 
that Darwin devised this hypothesis and that Spen- 
cer has but unfolded and applied it, is utterly incor- 
rect, Darwin lays no claim to the authorship of the 
theory of evolution. What he did was to advance 
the “ natural selection ” hypothesis of development, 
a principle which has been widely adopted by sci- 
entists, and which Spencer has made much use of in 
his striking phrase “survival of the fittest.” But 
his philosophy was fully developed in his mind, and 
partly in his writings, before Darwin had published 
a word on the subject, though unquestionably the 
hypothesis advanced by the latter author has been 
utilized by Spencer in the explication of his philo- 
sophical idea. 

The first volume of the projected system was pub- 
lished in 1862, under the title of First — 
It is divided into two parts : 1, ‘‘ The Unknowable ; ” 
and, 2, ‘‘ The Laws of the Knowable.” In the first 

rt the author maintains that human knowledge 
cos its necessary limits, beyond which it can never 
advance, and that there is an unknown power which 
must remain forever beyond the reach of man’s con- 
ceptions. To this power he gives no name and says 
nothing as to its possible intelligence or non-intelli- 
gence, declaring that its qualities, conditions, and 
relations are utterly beyond the grasp of human 
thought, and that speculation concerning them is 
and must forever remain idle. This doctrine of the 
‘‘anknowable” is not an essential part of his system 
of philosophy proper. It has been strongly com- 
bated, and some of its conclusions seem invalidated. 
In the ‘* Laws of the Knowable” Spencer lays down 
the basic principles of his system as applicable to 
the general phenomena of matter, motion, and force, 
declaring that in all the details of nature a law of 
gradual development has steadily acted, all things 
advancing step by step from the general to the par- 
ticular, from the unconditioned to the conditioned, 
natil, from a simple, homogeneous, uniform, and 
generalized state of the universe, there has arisen, 
through evolutionary processes and solely under the 
influence of natural laws and forces, a complex, het- 
erogeneous, multiform, and specialized state. To 
illustrate his theory in simpler form, the original 
diffused and homogeneous fire-mist of the planets 
has become develo into spheres of extraordin 
diversity of conditions, matter having lost its origi- 
nal uniformity, and become the a voengriore A varied 
combination of mineral, plant, animal, inte 
and moral conditions which now exist upon the 


ectual, | (1870); The Study 
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earth’s surface, It may be said here that Spencer 
uses a phraseology which renders the comprehension 
of his system very difficult to many readers; that it 
is by no means coer in the simplicity of which 
it was susceptible. 

In The Principles of Biology (2 vols., 1867) the 
evolutionary hypothesis is appli , and illustrated 
by, the ae man yt ys weeny 5 In 1872 
appeare rinci; vols.), in 
which the evolution of mentality is ou Ale and il- 
lustrated. This work is in measure an out- 
growth of his treatise of 1855, being in some ts 
asecond edition of that work, though with much ex- 

sion and a broader grasp of the agen gps ad- 
voéated. Continued ill-health, which has grown 
more disabling of recent years, together with much 
writing aside from his main pu has prevent- 
ed Spencer from completing his work within the 
twenty years originally allotted. Of the Principles 
of Soci , but two volumes of the requisite three 
have appeared ; while the Principles of Morality, de- 
signed to be in two volumes, is —— ee: 
resented by a treatise entitled The Data of Ethics. 
In the former of these the laws of society are sought 
to be deduced from the facts of social and political 
science, while the latter seeks to deduce the laws of 
human conduct from man’s relations to nature and 
his fellows, and the scientific investigation of the 
growth of the sense of duty, conscience, and moral 
obligation. 

The completion of this work has also been delayed 
by the general prejudice against the author's views, 
while yet he was obliged to make a living by his 
pen. As no publisher could be readily found for the 
work when first pro , the author decided to Le- 
come his own publisher, and to issue the work in 
quarterly ae by annual subscription. The vol- 
umes, as t “y appeared, met with strong gt porter 
and much adverse criticism, their views of nature 
being so radically unlike those before prevailing as 
to disturb all the relations of preceding philosophi- 
cal and religious thought. Spencer, however, has 
gradually gained a large following, and in the quar- 
ter-century that has passed since the publication cf 


the first volume of the series, there have been re- 
markable changes of general opinion — the deep- 
est subjects of human contemplation. These changes 


have undoubtedly in very considerable measure been 
due to his philosophy, and to the scientific theories 
of Darwin, with the concurrent views of numerous 
later authors, : 

All that Spencer has written since the publication 
of his prospectus bears somewhat directly on his 
evolutionary system. Of these separate works, Euu- 
cation: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, a series of 
reprinted papers, written in a style of unusual ease 
and fluency for him, has been one of the most popu- 
lar. In opposition to the old system of.teaching by 
rote, it advocates methods in which the curiosity of 
the papil is excited, his observation s' thened, 
and his ne apr constantly appealed to. This was 
indeed the method of teaching seer by Spen- 
cer’s father, and under which his school life was 

, and he was well aware of its efficacy from 

yhood. Since the a ce of his work a 
steady improvement has taken place in educational 
methods, both in England and the United States, in 
the direction which he points out. To this improve- 
ment his work has undoubtedly contributed, though 
other influential writers took part with him in advo- 
cating radical changes in education. 

Of his other publications may be named Classifica- 
tion of the Sciences (1864), in which he states his rea- 
sons for dissenting from M. Comte; Spontaneous 
Generation, and the H. esis of P: Units 
Socivlogy, in the ‘ Interna- 
tional Scientific Series” (1872); and The Coming 
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Slavery (1884), a bitter attack on the increasing 
tendency to socialism. Much of the time taken up 
in writing controversial articles might have been 
applied to the completion of his system, leaving it 
to fight its own battle, on its merits or demerits, 
against the attacks of opponents. In addition to 
these he has written many magazine papers, bearing 
on various points of his system. 

Of his separate works, however, much the most 
important is his Descriptive Soci , Which was de- 
signed to be a complete repertory of facts in relation 
to the structure, habits, beliefs, and other conditions 
of society, of all grades and characters, ancient and 
modern, savage, barbarous, and civilized ; these facts 
to be arranged in tabular form, for easy comparison 
and reference. The plan as laid out involved im- 
mense labor, far beyond his own powers and op- 
earns and he engaged three assistants, adapted 

y their culture and information to the work. The 
original plan proposed a work in 18 parts, of which 
several have been published, including No. 1, a de- 
scriptive sociology of the English civilization ; No. 
2, the extinct American civilizations; No. 3, the 
Negrito and Malay races; No. 4, the African races, 
ete. The restricted sale of the work and the great 
expense of the undertaking forced him to limit it to 
9 numbers, extensive unpublished materials remain- 
ing in his hands. This work, covering a wide range 
of social facts, is of great value so far as it goes, and 
its completion in accordance with the original de- 
sign would make it an invaluable work of reference, 
replete with facts of sociology nowhere else to be 
found in such completeness and convenience of ar- 
rangement. 

It is not our purpose to attempt any critical re- 
view of the great work of Spencer's life, his system 
of philosophy. It has called forth a vast array of 
critical opinions, favorable and unfavorable. It has 
been proved by later investigation that some of the 
supposed facts on which his arguments were based 
are not facts at all; certain of his positions have 
been invalidated; several of his theories are very 
unlikely to be accepted, much of his reasoning 
has been met by equally cogent counter-reasoning. 
Yet all these are but attacks upon the outworks ; 
the central citadel of his system, the evolutionary 
hypothesis, still stands firm. A wider and wider 
eircle of scientists and thinkers in general have ac- 

the system, but it has not yet been decided 

what will be the eventual conclusion of cultivated 
mankind. ‘The philosophical system of Herbert 
Spencer claims to be the most solidly based of any 
now in existence, as the only strictly inductive sys- 
tem the world possesses. Modern philosophers may 
be divided into two classes on national lines of sepa- 
ration, the several German systems being all deduc- 
tive, and attending far more to conclusions than to 
facts ; the English, and after them the French, being 
essentially inductive, and considering facts as of pri- 
mary, conclusions of secondary, importance. Of the 
several English and French systems, however, this 
is most particularly the case with that of Herbert 
Spencer. His idea of evolution was gradually worked 
out through diligent study and widespread compari- 
son of the facts discovered by science, beginning 
with its application to the laws of society, and gradu- 
ally extending, as his studies widened, till it embraced 
the whole universe. This gradual growth, through 
the study of scientific facts, is essentially different 
from the deductive method of reasoning out a uni- 
versal principle to begin with and then seeking sup- 
rt for it infacts. In the explication of his system, 
owever, Spencer has been forced to adopt the latter 
method, first applying his theory to the basic condi- 
tions and relations of the universe, and then seeking 
their support in recorded facts. The latter labor 
constitutes the bulk of his work, which seems to 


many overloaded with illustrative particulars, every 
step of the gradually unfolding argument being sup- 
ported by an extensive array of quoted illustrations, 
and the whole work founded on a broad basis of the 
phenomena ascertained and recorded by modern sci- 
ence, 

That any speculative philosophical theory can be 
indubitably established in this or any other manner 
cannot be affirmed. There may be no chance for two 
opinions respecting the characters of a mineral body, 
but the primary cause of gravitation, of animal de- 
velopment, ete., will always be open to a diversity 
of opinion, and dozens of theories in regard to the 
same phenomenon may be honestly entertained and 
susceptible of some degree of corroborative evi- 
dence. Yet the fact remains that the theory which 
accords with the greatest number of observed phe- 
nomena, which offers the most satisfactory explana- 
tion of nature’s mysteries, and which meets with the 
fewest discordant phenomena, has the soundest 
standing as a law of the universe. Spencer has 
earnestly labored to sustain his theory by illustra- 
tions drawn from every field of science, and mar- 
shalling accordances into a cumulative array of evi- 
dences ; though not until all facts are known, and 
all shown to be in strict accordance with a proposed 
law of nature, can an irrefutable system of philoso- 
phy be established. 

As a logician andathinker of broad grasp and 
deep powers of analysis and synthesis, Herbert 
Spencer has had few equals in the history of man- 
kind. He is generally conceded to have unusual 
mastery of method, breadth of view, and capacity of 
organizing ideas, and none of his positions are easy 
of overthrow, however strong in fact and argument 
be his opponents. 

Spencer, as has already been stated, is in imper- 
fect health. His health was so broken when he be- 
gan his great work that few of his friends believed 
that he would be able to go on with it, and of recent 
years he has been virtually obliged to abandon it, 
though he may yet live to complete it. He isa 
bachelor, living in a quiet boarding-house in the 
West End of London, and so careful and systematic 
in all his habits, literary and otherwise, that he has 
been enabled to do far more work than would other- 
wise have been possible to him, He visited America 
in 1882 and delivered some lectures, though soon 
obliged to give up all exertion in consequence of ill- 
health. In London he is a segular frequenter of 
the Athenzsum Club, and makes billiards, concerts, 
and theatrical entertainments his principal amuse- 
ments, alternated with long country-rambles, of 
which he is very fond. He has persistently refused 
to join scientific societies or accept university honors, 
or to yield to anything which might distract him 
from the chosen work to which he has devoted his 
life and strength. (c. M.) 

SPIDER, an arthropod animal of the family 

Araneidea, order Arachnida, this order 
See Vol. I. embracing also the mites and scorpions. 
Masi %87 The Arachnida seem intermediate be- 
* tween the Crustaceans and Insects, dif- 
fering from the latter in the close union of the head 
and thorax, the possession of simple eyes only, and 
the absence of antennsz and wings. There is no 
transformation, the young being born with the form 
and instincts of the adult. Maturity is reached after 
six moultings of the skin. The spiders possess four 
pairs of legs, an unsegmented and more or less 
spherical abdomen, and respire by means of both 
lungs and trachese. They are all carnivorous, and 
are provided with mandibles adapted to aid in tak- 
ing their prey, the mandible ending in a powerful 
hook and being supplied with a poison-duct. The 
ocelli, or simple eyes, number 8, 6, or 2, in different 
species. 
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A peculiar and highly interesting characteristic of 
the — is their power of making silk, and the 
varied uses to which this substance is applied. Un- 
like the product of the silk-making insects, which is 
exuded from the under-lip, that of the spider comes 
from jointed spinnerets sneer — the Mr ri 
most spiders possessing 3 pairs of these appendages. 
They are conical papille, surrounded by stat bristles 
and hairs, and dotted at the apex with horny tubes 
varying from 100 to 1000 in number. The sik is 
secreted as a viscid liquid, which dries and hardens 
immediately on contact with the air. The silken 
filaments are very strong and fine, one coming from 
each tube of the spinnerets, while each line of the 
spider-web is composed of hundreds or thousands of 
smaller ones. According to Leuwenhoek it would 
take 4,000,000 of the fine filaments to make the size 
of a human hair. The supply of silk seems sufficient 
to make 6 or 7 webs during the season, 

The sexes of spiders are separate, the males and 
females living apart. The females are oftenest seen, 
and are the larger, often considerably so, while their 
carnivorous instinct leads them frequently to attack 
and devour the males, even in the reproductive sea- 
son. Spiders ordinarily obtain nutriment by suck- 
ing the juices of their insect prey, but sometimes 
swallow the flesh. They can support long fasts, and 
spend the winter in a torpid state. They are very 
cleanly in habit, and spend much time in clearing 
their body and limbs of dust and dirt. They have 
much ingenuity and perseverance, and display con- 
siderable intelligence in adapting themselves to cir- 
cumstances and in changing the form of the web to 
suit the locality. 

Nine-tenths of all spiders are included in the fol- 
lowing families, as named and described by Emerton. 
The Mygalide embrace the largest tropical species, 
They usually have very hairy and dark bodies, with 
only two pairs of spinnerets, one pair being very” 
long, and turned up behind the abdomen. There 
are four air-sacs under the front of the abdomen, in- 
stead of two as in other spiders. The mandibles are 
very large, and work up and down instead of side- 
ways. Most members of the family belong to the 
tropics, but there are some species in the south- 
western United States, Some of the Mygales are 
very strong, M. avicularia, the bird-eating spider, 
being about 3 inches long, while its legs spread over 
8 or 10 inches. It leaps upon and destroys hum- 
ming-birds and other small birds. 

The Dysderide form a small family, of which 
there are few North American species. They are 
usually found under stones, the legs being drawn 
up close to the body. They have 6 eyes, and 4 
breathing-holes, one pair of which leads to branched 
tubes instead of to sacs. The Drasside are a large 
see Ai members vary greatly in shape, color, 
and habits. They, like the above, make no webs, 
but usually live under stones, or in silken tubes on 
plants. They have small eyes arranged in two rows 
on the front of the head, and long spinnerets. The 
Agalenide are a tribe of long-legged web-bnilding 
spiders, of a brown color, and with one pair of spin- 
nerets longer than the others. They build flat webs 
with a funnel shaped tube on one side, which forms 
the den in which the spider lies in wait for its prey. 
The Ciniflonide are similar to the above, but differ 
in the possession of a peculiar spinning organ. This, 
ealled the cribellum, lies in front of the spinner- 
ets, and has much finer tubes. The threads from 
it are drawn out and tangled, and are attached to the 
plain threads of the web, serving to make it more 
adhesive. 

The Lycoside, or ee ee form a numer- 
ous and interesting family. They live in open 
places, build no webs, and are very active in their 


movements, they having long legs, of which the 


rear pair is the longest. The head is held high, giv- 
ing an as of vi ceto the animal. The name of 
the family refers to their wolf-like habit of running 
down their prey. The Alida, or jumping spi 

have usually a short body and square head, witha pe- 
culiar arrangement of the eyes, there being two large 
ones in the middle which give them a look of spe- 
cial animation. ‘Their legs are short, it being their 
habit to Jeap on their prey. The Thomiside, or crab- 
spiders, have bodies usually flat and widest in the 
rear, and somewhat resemble the crab in appear- 


ance. The front two pairs of legs are longer than ~ 


the rear ones, and are bent in such a manner that 
the spider can readily move in a narrow crack. 
Some walk sideways, like the crabs. They build 
no webs. 

The Theridiide form the largest family of the 
spiders. They are generally of small size, with 

rounded abdomens and slender legs. They 
build large webs, whose shapes differ for different 
species, and rest, head downward, under these webs, 
holding on by their feet. The most interesting 
family of web-builders are the ide, the makers 
of the orb-like, geometrical webs which form at- 
tractive objects of spider-architecture. The specics 
of this family are large in size, with short, round 
abdomens, flat heads, and eyes widely separated. 
The webs are made in lines radiating from a centre, 
and crossed by adhesive lines wound in a spiral or 
in concentric circles. Like the last-named family, 
the Eperide hang head downward in the web, or in 
other cases live in a hole near by, keeping in con- 
stant communication wi.h the web by the aid of a 
connecting line. 

The ordinary belief that spiders are aggressive 
and poisonons is based rather on prejudice than fact. 
If not disturbed, they will not bite, though all spi- 
ders will bite when cornered. There are few satis- 
factory instances on record of their biting man, and 
stories of injury from spider-bites are mostly erro- 
neous. The great majority of spiders are undoubt- 
edly harmless to man, the tarantula, and perhaps one 
or two other species, being the only ones that need 
he avoided. Fear and prejudice, rather than fact, 
have given the spider its bad reputation. 

It is by their spinning habits that the spiders are 
specially distinguished from other animals, the silk- 
en line, which is principally employed by insects in 
making a cocoon, or a nest for their young, being 
applied by the spider to a considerable variety cf 
purposes. ‘The spinning instinct is so strong that it 
is manifested by the young as soon as they have left 
the egg, those of certain species dwelling together 
in a common web till they are strong enough to 
build for themselves. Spiders in confinement begin 
to spin at once, and do not seem comfortable till 
they can go everywhere within their bounds on the 
web. As they walk, they diaw outa thread behind 
them, while the young of many species, and the 
adults of some small species, use the silken thread 
asa means of flight, emitting sufficient to support 
them in the air by its buoyancy. It is believed that 
when they wish to descend they draw in a portion of 
this flying thread. 

The leaping spiders make another use of the 
thread. When springing from . se aa on 

ing insects, as they frequently do, they always 
apeir’ attached to the wall by a thread, and are 
thus drawn back and saved from falling. The water- 
spider makes a small silken tent on plants beneath 
the surface. This opens downward, and is filled 
with air which its occupant carries down, a bubble 
at a time. Thus domiciled, it runs about on the 
water-plants, and catches the minute insects that 
live upon them. Its hairs keep the water from its 
skin. Some species that live on land-plants make 
flat tubes of silk, in which they lie in wait. Others 
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build tents near their webs as lurking places. The 


species which live under stones, or in other places of 
concealment, all line their residences with silk. The 
large and well-known webs are built by comparative- 
ly few species. Of these there are a great variety, 
from the regular orb-web to that of irregular threads 
with a tubular den, which is common in grassy 
fields, and to the dome-shaped web, whose shape is 
retained by threads which run in various directions. 
One species builds a double web, under the upper 
of which it lives. The purpose of the lower is not 
known. The orb-weavers are usually bright-colored, 
and hang in the web with no attempt at conceal- 
ment, but some species covera place in the web with 
rubbish, under which they lie hidden. 

Among the most interesting of the spiders are 
those known as trap-door spiders. The habit of 
building underground can be traced through a con- 
siderable variety of stages. The running spiders, 
when ready to lay their eggs, seek or make a re in 
the ground. which they line with silk for a nest. 
Others dwell habitually in such silk-lined excava- 
tions, and build round the mouth rings of sticks and 
stones held together by web. In the species known 
as turret-spiders the cireular excavation is about an 
inch in diameter and two inches deep, above which 
is built an irregular pentagon of bits of straw, 
weeds, etc., crossing at the corners and bound with 
silk, rising to a height of 2 or 24 inches. The inner 
surface is silk-lined, and the inmate crouches at the 
summit of his tower, peering out for prey. On the 
sea-shore turrets of tiny pebbles are made, and the 
sand of the tunnel is held firm by its silken lining. 
The trap-door spider constructs a similar underground 
tunnel, the summit of which is closed by a hinged 
lid, whose surface is covered with moss and other 
materials to make it resemble the neighboring 

und. Just inside this door is the inmate’s lurk- 
ing place, where it clasps the door and holds it down 
so firmly that it cannot be opened without tearing. 
The foraging period of this spider is at night, at 
which time the door is thrown open and it ventures 
to some distance from its fortress in search of prey. 
Some of the trap-door species have a second tube, 
opening into the first, the entrance being closed by 
a valve-like trap not distinguishable when shut from 
the remainder of the tube. In still other species 
this second tube ascends to the surface, and affords 
an avenue of escape in case enemies should break 
through the two trap-doors. Insect ingenuity could 
scarcely go further. 

Another common use of the silk thread is in the 
making of cocoons forthe young. These are small, 
round bag in which the eggs are laid. They are 
lined with the softest silk within, and often woven 
so closely as to be very hard and firm without. The 
spider pays great attention to its cocoon, which in 
some species is held by loose threads in the web, 
in others suspended by a stem. Some large species 
make a pear-shaped cocoon, which is attached to 
grass or bushes. Others build a hemispherical one 
against a flat surface. The running spiders carry 
the cocoon with them, attached to their spinnerets, 
and the young, when hatched, are carried for some 
time on the back of the mother. 

Attempts have been made to use the silk of the 
spider as a material for fabrics, but with little 
success. The most recent experiments are those 
made by Prof. Wilder with a large southern species. 
He believes that an ounce of thread can be got 
from each spider during the season, this thread be- 
ing from .007 to .004 inch thick, and much smoother 
and brighter in color than that of the silk-worm. 
Its fineness is such that several threads need to be 
twisted to obtain a size suitable for use. The diffi- 
culty in obtaining the silk, the labor in providing 
the spiders with food, and other impediments, make 
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the industry too expensive to promise satisfactory 
competition with insect silk. 

Comparatively little is known about the senses of 
spiders. The general impression that they hear 
well, and even enjoy music, is not based on fully 
established facts. They are very sensitive to vibra- 
tions, and this probably has much to do with their 
apparent sense of hearing. The possession of a 
stridulating organ by some species, however, is an 
argument in favor of their hearing. They seem to. 
be short of sight and with little power of appreci- 
ating form, their simple eyes being very imperfect 
organs of vision. 

Spiders have many enemies, which attack both 
the eggs and the mature animals. Parasitic insect 
eggs are laid in the cocoons, and the larve, hatch- 
ing first, prey on the young spiders, The maturo 
spiders are eaten by savages in many parts of the 
world, and supply food to birds, reptiles, and in- 
sects. They are affected and freqnently destroyed 
by parasitic mites, and some species are destroyed 
in considerable numbers by wasps, which paralyze 
them by a‘sting, and then store them in their egg- 
cells as food for their young when hatched. The 
spider, on the other hand, is very wary and alert in 
escaping his foes. Many of them have special lurk- 
ing places and only venture out to take their prey, 
others conceal themselves in the web, some have 
the habit of shaking the web when in danger so 
violently that they cannot be seen, and many others 
when attacked at once fall from the web to the 
ground, and thus seek to escape peril. (c. M.) 

SPOFFORD, Atssworra Ranp, Librarian of Con- 
gress, was born at Gilmanton, N. H., Sept. 12, 1825, 
Failing health having prevented him from entering 
college, he removed to Cincinnati, and established 
himself as a bookseller and publisher. In 1859 he 
was engaged as associate editor by the Cincinnati 
Daily Commercial, and two years later he entered the 
Congressional Library, becoming librarian in 1864. 
Under his administration the national library has 
grown from 70,000 to upward of 600,000 volumes. 
The office of librarian has become an important ore 
through the change in the copyright law effected in 
1870. By this, all American copyrights are issued 
from his office, and copies of all copyright publica- 
tions must be deposited in the library. Mr. Spofford 
has written much for the periodical press, and has 
published catalogues of the Library of Congress ; 
The American Almanac and Treasury of Facts 
(annually since 1878) ; Library of Choice Literature 
(10 vols., 1881-88) ; Library of Wit and Humor (5 
yols., 1884); and Manual of Parliamentary Rules 
abe In 1884 he received the degree of LL. D. 
rom Amherst College. Asa librarian he is known 
widely for his thorough knowledge of books. 

PF. L. W. 

SPOLIATIONS, Frencu. This term f American 
history, denotes the losses sustained by the owners of 
American ships confiscated by the French govern- 
ment during the war between France and England 
between the years 1778 and 1800. Under thé Milan 
decrees of Napoleon, made to counteract the British 
Orders in Council, between 600 and 700 American 
ships and their cargoes were seized and sold. Jef- 
ferson, as U. 8. secretary of state, in 1793 called on all 
merchants who had suffered or might thereafter suffer 
injuries, ‘‘ contrary to the laws of nations and existing 
treaties,” to forward the evidence of their claims to 
the department of state. In the negotiations for the 
settlement of these claims, which terminated in 1801, 
the French conceded that the claims were just, and 
repeatedly offered to pay the cash due. On the other 
hand, certain French citizens had claims against the 
United States, and the French nation itself had a 
valid claim for damages. The private French claims 
were slight and easily settled, but the claim of the 
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French nation was great. Under the treaty between 
the French aad the struggling American nation, con- 
cluded in 1778, not only did the United States agree 
to fight for the French in America, but they agreed 
to allow the French ships of war to carry prizes into 
American ports and there condemn and sell them at 
alltimes, In return for these concessions the French 
king recognized the right of the new nation, and also 
gave such other valuable aid during the Revolution- 
ary war as enabled the colonies to attain their inde- 
pendence. The obligation of the United States to 
stand by the terms of the treaty of 1778 was manifest. 
The damages done by English cruisers to French 
colonies, which American ships of war might have 
averted, constituted a valid claim against the nation. 
But more than all France valued her right under the 
treaty to bring her prizes into American ports. The 
American nation was extremely anxious to get rid of 
the obligations to permit her to do so. It was one 
of the triamphs of Jefferson’s diplomacy which en- 
abled this country to free itself from the entangling 
alliance made during the struggle for liberty. Taking 
the claims of American shipowners, which were then 
worth their face interest in gold, Jefferson offered 
them to the French on condition of a release in full 
for all obligations on our part, and the bargain was 
closed. The American government had taken private 
property and used it for the — good, Everyone 
acquiesced. Even the merchants who had lost their 
ships were pleased, because the American Constitu- 
tion said, “ Nor shall private property be taken for 
public use without just compensation.” In 1802 
the claims were first reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Giles, in behalf of a select com- 
mittee appointed for their investigation, and again, 
in 1807, by Mr. Marion of South Carolina. These two 
reports were a favorable statement of facts without 
recommendation, probably on account of the unfort- 
unate condition of the finances at that time. In 
1818 there was an adverse report by Mr. Roberts; in 
1822, to the House, by Mr. Russell ; in 1824, by Mr. 
Forsyth. In 1826, under the administration of John 
Quincy Adams, all of the evidence touching these 
claims, gathered from the documentary history and 
from the ample material accumulated in the archives 
of the department of state, was for the first time 
completely presented to Congress, and never since 
has there been an unfavorable report to either House. 
The objections to the payment of theso claims found 
in the adverse reports referred to, in the “ views of 
the minority” accompanying some of the favorable 
reports, in the veto messages of Polk and Pierce, in 
a speech of Silas Wright, made in the U. 8. Senate 
in 1835, were as follows: 1. They are stale. 2. 
That the condition of the finances of the country 
will not admit of their payment. 3. That at the 
time they arose there was a state of war between the 
United States and France. 4. That they were em- 
braced in the Louisiana convention. 5. That they 
were embraced in the convention of 1831 with France. 
6. That Congress annulled the French treaties and 
thus effaced them. In 1886 Congress an en- 
abling act allowing the claims to go before the Court 
of Claims. Theclaims were allowed, but Congress has 
so far failed to make an appropriation covering the 
several amounts. The legislatures of the 13 original 
States have all at various times passed resolutions 
directing their senators and asking their representa- 
tives to take favorable action in behalf of these 
claimants. It is estimated that, if interest be reck- 
oned on the claims at 6 per cent., the gate 
would now be about $80,000,000, as they will have 
increased to 6 times the original amount. A few of 
the undivided claims are as large as $50,000, the 
average of them being about $4300. Most of them 
bave the n evidence on file. A very elabo- 
rate history of the claims was made by the House 
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committee on foreign affairs in January, 1884 (Ie- 


port No. 109). (¥. G. M.) 
SPORTS, Araurric. This article is confined to 
the popular American athletic 5; 


Base-Baun is the ‘* national game” of the United - 
States. Two sources are claimed for it: (1) An old 
English game called ‘‘ rounders ;” (% a game fa- 
miliar in parts of the United States, fifty and more 
years ago, known as ‘town ball.” The weight of 
evidence seems to favor ‘‘town ball,” though that 
may have been but a variation of ‘ rounders.” 
“Town ball” was systematized by the Olympic 
Club of Philadelphia, organized in 1833. The pros- 

rity of this organization attracted enterprising 
Pall- layers and led to the formation of the first 
base-ball clubs, two or three of which came into ex- 
istence in New York in 1845. The Knickerbocker 
Club was the chief promoter of this development. 
It adopted playing rules, Sept. 23, 1845, and started 
the game under auspicious cireumstances. In May, 
1857, the National Association of Base-ball Player 
composed entirely of New York clubs, drafted and 
adopted a new code of playing rules. In 1860 the 
Excelsior Club of Brooklyn, by its exhibitions in 
tours through the cities of Western New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland, gave an impetus to 
the spreading popularity of the game. Wl at the 
Knickerbocker Clnb did in the earlier period of the 
history of the game in establishing base-ball on a 
permanent basis, the Excelsior Club followed up by 
their successful efforts to extend its popularity. 
These tonrs resulted in the increase of the National 
Association from twenty-five clubs in 1859 to eighty 
in 1861, Meanwhile amateur clubs outside of the 
Association were orgauizing all over the country, 
and the game was becoming familiar to every Ameti- 
can boy. Not only did boys take to the game, bnt 
young and middle-aged men grew fond of it. The 
old National Association had not been flourishing 
ten years before professionalism began to find a 
foothold in the institution, and in 1869 and 1870 
this element became a ruling power in the Associa- 
tion. A division followed, which resulted in the 
organization of two National Associations. ‘The 
new bodies were the National Amateur Association, 
organized in 1871, wholly of amateur clubs; and 
the National Association of Professional Base-hall 
Players, organized the same year, whelly of profes- 
sional clubs, a distinction which has ever since been 
preserved. From this time professional clubs mul- 
tiplied rapidly, and soon the desire for closer organi- 
zation sprang up, and professional Leagues, with 
schedules of games to be played for various cham- 
pionships, were formed by clubs representing differ- 
ent cities. These operations did not interfere with 
the progress of amateur clubs, which also multiplied, 
and had their sectional leagues, schedules of games, 
and attractive aims. The only check in the wonder- 
ful prosperity of the sport occurred at this time 
through sundry evils connected with pool-selling 
and the ‘‘cracked” element in the clubs, But 
these flagrant evils were opportunely and effectually 
destroyed by the stringent laws of the National 
League, established in 1876, and the American As- 
sociation, a new body of professional clubs, estab- 
lished in 1881. The old National Association had 
passed away and these two new bodies had taken ils 
place. For some time there was strife between them 
as to which should have chief authority in the base- 
ball world; each set up rules and laws of its own, 
and the bitter rivalry threatened the destruction of 
the honesty and popularity of the game. But the 
differences were amicably arbitrated in 1882, when 
the National League, American Association, and the 
Northwestern League entered into the “ Tri 
tite Agreement,” which in 1883 was developed into 
the ‘National Agreement.” The parties to this 
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document, which has become the fundamental law 
of base-ball affairs, are now (1889) the National 
League, composed of clubs representing the cities 
of Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburg, Detroit, and Indianapolis; and 
the American Association, consisting of clnbs repre- 
senting the cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore, Brook- 
lyn, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Louisville, Kansas City, 
and St. Louis. Other prominent associations are 
the International Association, formed of clubs in 
Canada and New York State; the Central League, 
formed of clubs in New Jersey and adjacent States ; 
and the Western Association, formed of clubs in 
States on the Mississippi; and the California Asso- 


duce it in England, but there is an earnest endeavor 
to Sate ase it in Australia. 

e following is a diagram of the ground, as it is 
required under the existing regulations. 

The grounds are always diamond-shaped. At each 
corner is asquare, calleda‘‘ base.” The bases, num- 
bered first, second, and third, are marked by canvas 
bags, while home base is made of rubber. Home base 
is the starting-point in the game, and is directly in 
front of the catcher; first base is diagonally to his 
right. Lines drawn from the outer corner of the 
home base through the centre of the first and third 
bases, to the boundaries of the ground, are called 
**foul lines.” The part of the field inside the dia- 


ciation. The laws mond is called the 
of the game and Centre infield; that out- 
rules governing ues e side of it, but in- 
its play, as framed a ix side the “foul 
under this agree- lines,” is called 
ment, are adopted .the “ outfield.” 
by every base-ball In a game nine 
organization in players are re- 
the United States. qnired on each 
The rules may side ; these are a 
be changed every _— catcher, pitcher, 
year to meet tho first, second, and 
exigencies of the third basemen, 
times and to keep # short stop, left, 
pace with the im- o e centre, and right 
proving skill of fielder. Each 
the players. club has a cap- 
The number of Ist Baseman tain, who is al- 
clubs, profession- a s ways one of the 
al and amateur, nine players. 
in the United Each has a tenth 
States, would run man as a substi- 
far ay the thou- x tute when a regu- 
sands, every cit lar player is re- 
pomares Br som Pu . hace ea called or disabled. 
one to a hundred B The positions of 
of them, in the & these players are 
supply of which y indicated in the 
over 12,000 balls diagram; their 
are made daily. s duties are pre- 
The professional scribed by rules. 
clubs have well- <d 2. eb As to their abili- 
wert grounds, fit- “ \ fe ties, each must be 
with every D | Ete, Giy Mike - a good fielder and 
convenience to Ne by “4 oy £ a good batsman, 
make the game Xe, Peon 4 ay + and if he is also 
attractive. he i ff . re a good base run- 
Philadelphia ner so much the 
Club expended ? bres apts : : better. He must 
$100,000 on its A A be a sure catcher 
grounds in im- and swift, accu- 
provements RAK, aes ee rate thrower. The 
alone, the seating a most responsible 
capacity of the Fra. 1,—Base-ball ground. position 1s thatof 


fei and pavilion A, A, Reserved for Umpire, Batsman, and Catcher; B, B, Reserved for Cap- pitcher. His skill 
tain and Assistan' ks, 


ing over 10,000 
people. Other 
grounds seat as many as 15,000, and there occur times 
when 18,000 are in the grounds and thonsands on the 
outside unable to gain entrance. Base-ball playing 
is now done on scientific principles, and adept play- 
ers, with reputations, receive salaries of from $2000 to 
$4000 fora season of about six months. The players 
are held to the different clubs by approved con- 
tracts. As the “gftes of a club depends largely 
upon the skill of its players, there is considerable 
competition every year in securing brilliant men ; as 
high as $20,000 is said to have been paid for the 
transfer of a first-class pitcher from one club to 
another. Considerable capital is invested in the 
sport, and the dividends are generally large. 

Base-ball has not made much headway in other 
countries. Unsuccessful efforts were e to intro- 


t; C, C, Players’ Benches; D, E, Bat Rac’ 


and tact generally 
decide the game. 
Next to him is the catcher; and next, the short 
stop. The umpire is a judge regularly appointed to 
decide all points of dispute that may arise during 
the game. He also superintends the play, signifies 
when the game is to begin, passes judgment on all 
balls pitched by the pitcher, and decides whether 
the players are “out” or not. In short, he is mas- 
ter of the field from the commencement to the ter- 
mination of the game, and must compel the players 
to observe the provisions of all the “playing rules.” 
He generally stands behind the catcher, that he may 
see and judge the balls thrown by the pitcher and 
watch the players and plays. 

The materials for play are a ball and a bat, no 
more than one ball and no more than one bat being 
used atatime. But if a ball be lost or ripped, or a 
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tsman genera a to suit his own taste the “fair” enoug! use it 

apa sizength. ‘The bell ta epherionl and alessio | fe trout of the ‘thunl Dinan bat ie ilae ae eee 

enough to spring when hard nit, ba not mm clase as | a 50 ones i she ait Ager fielder, and 
ure rubber. It must weig tween 5 and 5}| held. is is a “fly” and batsman No, 

le avoirdupois, and measure between 9 and 94/2 is said to be “out ona fly.” No. 1 is still on first 

inches in circumference. The bat is a round, taper-| base, not being allowed to run on a canght “fly,” 


ing club, though a portion of the surface may be flat 
on one side ; it must not exceed 2} inches in diameter 
in the thickest part and must not exceed 42 inches 
in length. The bases are canvas bags stuffed with 
saw-dust or excelsior ; the home base being made of 
rubber, that it may have a flat surface and avoid in- 
jury to runpers. The catcher uses a wire mask, in- 
flated rubber chest-protector, and padded gloves; 
the pitcher wears a brass toe-plate; the first base- 
man also wears padded gloves. The players are 
uniformed, each club wearing regulation hats, suits, 
belts, and shoes. 

A Match-game —With the above facts in mind, a 
still clearer knowledge of base-ball can be obtained by 
going through a game. Therefore let us play one or 
two “ innings,” and introduce the ‘‘ points” as they 
occur. We will suppose the game to be between the 
Philadelphia and Chicago Clubs. The two captains 
having decided by toss which shall go out in the 
field and which shall stay in to do the batting, the 
umpire ‘‘ calls” the game to begin. The Philadel- 
phia players have the “ outs” and take their places 
in the field; the Chicago Club have the “ins.” 
When three of their players have been ‘pnt out,” 
their whole side will be ‘‘ out,” and the Philadelphia 
elub will take its turn at the bat. The game usually 
consists of nine of these double innings. All being 
in readiness, the umpire calls “* game,” tosses a new 
ball to the pitcher, and prepares to judge the throw- 
ing. The first batsman of the Chicago Club steps 
into the quadrangle, beside home base, and gets 
ready to hit the ball. The Philadelphias wish now 
to prevent the batsman from reaching first base. 
The pitcher wants to throw the ball in such a man- 
ner as to deceive the batsman and make him ‘strike ” 
out. The batsman’s aim is to avoid this by hitting 
the ball so that he may run and reach first base be- 
fore the ball can be thrown there. The pitcher 
takes careful aim and sends the ball whirling toward 
the catcher. Every ball must pass over the home 
base between the knees and shoulders of the bats- 
man. Every time it fails to do this, the umpire calls 
** ball,” and every time the ball passes as required, 
he calls “ strike,” whether the batsman aims at it or 
not. Four of these “ balls” entitle the batsman to 
run to first base, while three of these “ strikes ” put 
the batsman ‘‘out;” i.¢., force him to give place to 
the next batsman, so that, generally, the pitcher has 
never to pitch more than seyen balls to decide 
whether + Eeaunen oes out or not. The game be- 


ing now in motion, let us suppose that the batsman. 


has tried to hit the ball with his bat, but has failed. 
This failure may be owing to the speed of the ball or 
the curve it takes, and the batsman’s misjudgment. 
Every such attempt and failure to touch the ball is 
called also a “strike,” and three of these will put 
him out. In other words, a batsman can be put out 
on “strikes” in either of two ways: on strikes 
called by the umpire or on strikes made by himself. 
At length he knocks the ball into. the field along 
the ground in such a way that the fielders fail to 


and No. 3 steps up to bat. He knocks the ball and 
it rolls slowly toward first baseman, who it up 
and touches his foot to the bag before No. 3 can 
reach there, but not quick enough to prevent No. 1 
from running to second base. This puts No. 3 ont, 
There are now two men out, Nos, 2 and 3, and only 
one more needs to be put out to prevent No. 1 from 
redching ‘‘ home” and scoring arun, No. 4 hits the 
ball so hard as to send it flying over the head of the 
left fielder, and before it can be stonpes and thrown 
in toward the pitcher No. 1 has touched third base 
and the home , and scored a run; while No. 4 
has reached second base, having made a ‘ two-base 
hit,” because he reached second base before the ball 
did. No. 5 comes to bat, and while waiting, the 
pitcher, trying to catch No. 4 napping, makes a feint 
to pitch the ball but does not do so. umpire 
detects him, and calls it a ‘* balk,” which its 
No. 5 to take first base, just as if he had hit the ball, 
this being the penalty for “‘ balking.” There are 
now two men on bases and No. 6 comes to bat, but 
while he is waiting to aim at the ball No. 4 tries to 
“* steal” third base; but the pitcher, ever-watehful, 
detects him, hurls the ball to third baseman, who 
catches it and touches No. 4 before he can reach the 
base, This puts him out, and (since three |. ave now 
leen ‘put out”) closes the Philadelphias’ part of 
the “inning.” The Chicagos now go into the field, 
and the Philadelphias come into bat. Batsman No. 
1 steps up to bat. He hits the ball fiercely to short 
stop, who picks it up and throws it swiftly toward 
first baseman, but it is too high and goes over his 
head. Before it can be recovered No. 1 has reached 
the base. He has gained so much on an “ error” — 
made by the short stop. No. 2 waits in vain fora 
“good” ball. The pitcher is excited by the short 
stop’s mistake, and throws the ball so, wildly. that 
the umpire calls ‘‘ ball” after ‘‘ ball” until four are 
counted, and No. 2 goes to first base. This forces 
No. 1 to second base. Nobody is out yet, two men 
are on bases, and No. 3 is 2 2 to bat. The pitcher 
is still unstrung, and pitches so wildly that the ball 
hits No. 3 in the side. The umpire tells No. 3 to 
take his base, this os the poate for hitting a 
batsman with the ball. No. 3 forces No, 2 to second 
hase, and No. 2 forces No. 1 to third base. The 
lases are now said to be “ full” and no one out. 
The chances for ‘‘ runs” are excellent. No. 4 takes 
up the bat and knocks the ball to shortstop. Every 
man is forced to run, It isa critical stage. Short 
stop picks up the ball, touches No. 2 like a flash, 
and. then throws the ball to the catcher, who receives 
it before No. 1 can reach home. Two men are thus 
put “ out”—No. 2 and No. 1—and a “ donble play” 
is made. There are now two out, and two men on 
base : No, 3 on second and No. 4 on first base. The 
Philadelphias are anxious for a ‘‘ run,” and No. 5 
hits the ball so hard that it goes far beyond centre 
fielder. and before it can be recov No. 5 has 
made the whole circuit and reached ‘* home,” mak- 
ing a ‘* homerun” and sending in Nos. 3 and 4, each 


stop it before he reaches first base. This is calleda | with “runs” to his credit, No. 6 hits the ball, but 
“base hit.” He has now become a “base runner,” | it goes up into the air outside of the ‘foul lines.” 
and his object is to reach second base, then third | The catcher is nimble and catches it before it touches 
base, and then ‘‘home.” He can do this in either of the ground, and No. 6 is said to be out on a “foul 
two ways: ran swiftly to second base while the ball fly.” Three men are out, and the other part of the 
is passing from pitcher to catcher, or wait till the | “inning” is finished. Two such parts mak 
next batsman hits the ball, and sends him to second | “inning” and nine ‘‘ innings” constitu 
base. If he does the former he is said to have, The ‘‘ score” for this first inning is 3. runs to 1 in 
‘‘ stolen” second base; if the latter, he has, been favor of the Philadelphias; and the Chicagos come 
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in to batagain. And so the game goes on, alter- 
nately, until nine innings are finished, the club hav- 
ing the most runs winning. If the score be even or 
*‘ tie,” more innings have to be played until either 
side exceeds the other. Games usually begin at 4 P. 
m. and last two hours. If darkness gathers before 
the game is done, the umpire can call the game to 
stop, and the club which is then ahead wins. 

The season for base-ball is from April 15 to Octo- 
ber 15, the summer months being the most favorable 
time. (H. RB. B.) 
Dr. Leuf’s Hygiene for Base Ball Players (A. J. 
Reach & Co., Phila.) gives the following explanation 
and illustrations of “curve-pitching,” as now prac- 
tised. Its principles have been thoroughly investi- 
gated, both as regards the varieties of curve and the 
muscular effort required to effect them. The object of 


Fie, 2.—In-curve. 


the curve pitching is to outwit the batsman while the 
pitcher gains a point for the benefit of his own side. 
There are four curves used: The in-curve, the out- 
curve, the down-curve or drop-ball, and the up-curve 
or rising ball, which are here explained. 

The in-eurve, so called because it turns in toward 
the batsman, is produced by rolling the ball off the 
tips of the fingers with the palm of the hand facing 
directly forward (Fig. 2). The ball must be grasped 
with sufficient firmness to prevent its premature 
slipping out of the hand. The arm is drawn back, 
and with a full-length swing brought forward, usu- 
ally on a level with the shoulder. When about 
opposite the shoulder, the elbow is bent in toward 
and across the chest, at the same time sharply bend- 
ing the wrist and making a sudden jerky finger press- 
ure upon the ball to give it the necessary twist. 
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Always aim over the plate and the ball will be seen 
to eurve in, the amount of the curve depending upon 
the rapidity of the twist imparted to the ball by the 
fingers. The greater the full-length swing of the 
arm, the greater is the speed and more sudden the 
curve of the ball. Sudden sharp curves are called 
shoots,” and the in-shoot is the most marked be- 
cause it is easiest to give it the most rapid twist and 
the swiftest momentum. The twist of the in-curve 
ball is forward and from left to right, and any kind 
of delivery that will give it this gyration with suffi- 
cient rapidity will cause the ball to curve in. 

The out-curve, so called because it turns out from 
the batsman, is generally produced by rolling the 
ball off the thumb side of the index-finger with the 
palm turned up and the little-finger edge of the 
hand facing the opposite shoulder (Fig. 3). As in 


Fig. 3.—Out-curve. 


every kind of pitching, the arm is first drawn well 
back so as to give it plenty of swing in coming for- 
ward in delivery. The elbow is slightly bent and, 
as the arm comes forward and just before letting 
go the ball, there is a simultaneous side-bending of 
the wrist on the little-finger side toward the oppo- 
site shoulder, and a slightly jerky movement of the 
elbow backward and away from the body. These 
complex movements send the ball out of the hand 
with a sudden jerk from the thumb side of the in- 
dex-finger, with the hand upturned, and give the 
ball the requisite twist to make a good curve and 
also insure adequate speed. The twist of the out- 
curve ball is forward and from right to left. 

The down-curve or drop-ball, so called because it 
descends sooner than if it had been thrown in the 
ordinary manner, is rolled off the thumb side of the 
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index-finger as in the out-curve, with the difference 
that the palm, which is now brought over the shoul- 
der, is turned directly upward, with the little-finger 
side facing the breast (Fig. 4). The arm is first 


Fia. 4.—Down-curve. 


thumb side of the index under the hand. This is a 
necessary movement—to impart the proper twist, and 
at first is found difficult to execute. The ball leaves 
the hand with a remarkably sudden jerk, and on that 


Fie. 5.—Up-curve, 


swung back behind the head, froni which position it | account gets great speed and a very good twist and 


is brought forward on about a level with the top of | resulting curve. 


the head. In this the mode of drop-ball delivery the 
elbow is of course necessarily bent. Immediately 
after passing over the shoulder, the arm is as sud- 


(A. H. P. BL.) 
Foor-Batn is not so popular in the United 


| States as base-ball, and has no professional elubs, 


Its principal favor is with students in academies and 


denly and as forcibly as possible pulled down, the | colleges. There are amateur associations, and several 


palm is turned up, and the hand bent in toward the | 
chest on the little-finger side, and the ball permitted | 


intercollegiate leagues, and by these the game has 
been made somewhat scientific. The principal foot- 


to roll off the thumb side of the index-finger. ‘The | ball organization is the American Intercollegiate 


sudden, shoulder motion must be mainly depended 
upon for speed, while the wrist motion determines 


the rapidity of the twist, and hence the extent and | 


suddenness of the curve. 


Association, comprised of “‘ elevens” from Harvard, 


Yale, Princeton, Wesleyan, and the University of 
Pennsylvania. -'This body yearly arranges a schedule 


| of games which are played for the championship of 


The up-curve, or rising ball, so called because it|the United States. ‘he contests between these 


has a peculiar ascending motion, and falls to the | 


“‘elevens” create wide interest and are played be- 


ground farther away than if it had been thrown in| fore crowds of 5000 to 15,000 people, who pay liber- 
the ordinary manner, is the most difficult to master, ally for the privilege. Yale has won the champion- 


but always the easiest curve to make when once | ship pennant in 1876, 1881, 1882, 1883, and 1888. : 
Foot-ball, as played in the United States, resembles 
the Rugby game more than the Association or Har- 


learned (Fig. 5). Here the ball is also rolled off the 
thumb side of the index-finger, but in a manner that 


at first is extremely awkward, and, in fact, seems | row game of England. Under the rules of the 


almost impossible. The body is bent forward, and | American Intercollegiate Association the game is: 


the arm drawn back and well up so as to get a! as follows: 


good start for the forward swing. As it is brought 
down at full length it comes forward at about the 
level of the knee, and just here the palm is turned 
ts far upward and backward as it can be twisted, 


The field is rectangular, 380 by 160 feet. The 


rectangle is outlined by broad whitewash lines, as 
jin tennis. Ateach end are the “goal lines.” Inside. 
| of these and the side lines the game must be played. 


with the little-finger side directed upward toward , Parallel with the goal lines and running across the 
the face of the pitcher and also slightly bent | field at a distance of 75 feet from each goal are Jines 


back, when the ball is permitted to roll off the called the ‘* 25-yard-line limit of kick-out.” In the: 
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middle of each goal line stands the goal—two up- 
right posts, exceeding 20 feet high, and placed 18} 
feet apart, with a cross-bar 10 feet from the ground. 
Every ball, to count in the score, must cross the 

oal line. ‘The value of each point in scoring is: 

oal from “touch down,” 6; goal from “ field kick,” 
5; ‘* touch down” failing kick, 4; ‘‘ safety,” by op- 
ponents, 2. 

The ball is of oval shape, inflatable, made of 
India-rubber, and cased in leather. A foot-ball team 
consists of seven ‘‘ rushers,” known as centre rusher, 
his right and left oe and two end rushers; one 
quarter-back, two -backs, and a full-back. The 
captain is one of the eleven, and directs the move- 
ments of his team. The main office of the rushers 
is to keep their opponents away from the ball. The 
centre rusher puts the ball in play, and should be a 
man of weight and muscle. The quarter-back looks 
after the disposition of the ball. The half-backs 
must be wiry, swift, and deep-chested. The full- 
back is the emergency man, and must be a good 
kick and a sure “ tackler.” There is an umpire and 
a referee: the umpire is judge for the players, and 
his decisions are final regarding “ fouls,” i.e., 
violations of rules and unfair tactics; the referee 
is judge for the ball, and his decision is final on all 

ints not covered by the umpire. The time of game 

usually 1} hour, each side playing 45 minutes 
from each goal, with 10 minutes intermission between 
the two halves, The game is decided by the score of 
even halves. 

Foot-ball can be best ap wpe | going through 
and explaining the steps in an ac game. Let us 
describe a contest between the Yale and Harvard 
* elevens.” 

The two captains toss up for choice of goal or 
“kick off.” (A “kick off” is a “place kick” from 
the centre of the field of play and cannot secure a 
aT a ‘place kick” being made by kicking the 

l after it has been p on the ground.) Yale 
wins the toss, and the rival teams walk into the cen- 
tre of the field, Here there are three lines, running 
parallel with the goal lines, five yards apart. The 
centre line is for the ball; the other two are for the 
rival ‘rush lines,” made up of the seven ‘“ rushers.” 
The rushers face each other, spreading out, with 
their faces toward their opponents’ goal. Behind 
the centre rusher stands the quarter-back. Five 
yards behind him, diagonally to his right and left, 
stand the two half-backs, and ten or more yards be- 
hind them, centrally, stands the full-back. Between 
the two lines of rushers, five yards directly in front 
of the centre rusher, is laned the ball. 

The Game.—All in readiness, the referee signals to 
begin. The ball can be put in play only by the cen- 
tre rusher in one of two ways, as directed by the 
captain : viz., either kick it strongly toward Harvard’s 
goal, a proper “kick off;” or lift it with his toe, 
catch it as it rises, and “ye it behind him to his 
nearest man, a feint to ‘‘ kick off.” The latter is the 
commonest and safest mode of opening. Yale’s cap- 
tain having signalled the centre rusher to feint, he 
fares the ball quickly to a chosen man, generally a 

If-back. Yale’s aim is to get the ball over Har- 
vard's goal line, while Harvard’s object is to prevent 
such success. Accordingly the Yale man, with the 
ball, darts for the coveted goal, while his colleagues 
strive to block and keep away from him their oppo- 
nents. He has hardly gone ten yards before a burly 
Harvard man, bursting past every obstacle, seizes him 
round the waist and drags him tothe ground. This 
is called a ‘‘ tackle,” and the man with the ball cries 
M5 down,” ie is pees The scattered teams re- 

orm, or ‘line up,” on the spot, facing each other as 
before. As-the Yale man clung to the ball, it goes 
in to his centre rusher. It can now be put in 
either by a ‘‘kick off,” by the centre rusher, or 
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by being “snapped back,” when it must touch at 
least three persons. The first way is usually ith- 
practicable, so the centre rusher, at signal from the 
quarter-back, snaps the ball backward with his foot 
toward the latter, who seizes it instantly and throws 
it to a signalled half-back, who proceeds to dart be- 
tween the enemy or out around them, while after 
him rush the Harvards, harassed and impeded by 
the Yale rushers. The man with the ball is sur- 
rounded, but before he can be ‘‘ held ” he passes the 
ball back to one of his men, who continues the dash, 
and immediately becomes the object of attack. In 
attempting to run round the enemy; he is forced be- 
yond the limit line at the side. He must now stop 
and come back to the point where he passed “ out- 
side.” The men ‘line up” as before, and now tho 
ball must be put in play by the end rusher nearest 
the side line. He can do it in either of the ways 
allowed the centre rusher, but he chooses to snap 
it back, and the quarter-back passes it to the half- 
back, who tries to force his way through the bat- 
tling crowd. (The moment a ‘‘snap back” is 
made, the Harvard rushers spring in and strive 
to break through the Yale ‘‘rush line” and cap- 
ture the ball. Here the heaviest fighting occurs. 
The rules forbid the use of fists in fighting through 
the crowd, under penalty of disqualification. But 
the man with the ball can use his elbows, shoulders, 
or open palm to throw off assailants. The ball is 
always carried tightly under the arm opposite the 
enemy.) The half-back makes an attempt to dive 
between the men, but is caught suddenly and 
thrown and “held,” i.e., intereepted—he is said to 
be “down.” If in four of these ‘* downs” the side 
with the ball does not gain at least five yards, the 
ball passes over to the other side. The possession 
of the ball is a decided advantage. The Yales have 
now three ‘ downs,” and must gain two yards to 
keep the ball. The goal with the chance of scoring 
is still 50feetaway. They ‘‘line up” quickly and the 
ball is snapped back. The quarter-back throws it 
to the half-back, who dashes gallantly through the 
crowd, gains clear ground, and makes for the goal, 
with the enemy at his heels. But he is too fleet for 
them, and, dodging the full-back, he crosses the goal 
line and touches the ball to the ground between the 
goal posts. This is called a ‘‘touch down,” and 
counts 4 points. When a ‘‘touch down” is made 
the ball is brought back into the field, to a point on 
the ‘‘25-yard-line limit of kick-out” opposite the 
place where it touched the ground, and is held very 
close to the ground (but never touching it). The 
man thus holding the ball lies on his side and tries 
to drop it just in time for some one of his team (the 
most accurate kicker) to kick it through Harvard’s 
goal posts and over the cross-bar. If he succeeds it 
is called a ‘goal from tonch down,” and counts 6 
points. If he fail, Yale is credited with merely a 
‘touch down.” He succeeds, and so increases the 
score by 6 points. The ball is now placed in the 
centre of the field, as at first, and the elevens resume 
the positions they occupied at the beginning of the 
game, with the difference that Harvard las the ball. 
The game opens with a proper “ kick off,” and both 
sides sweep after the ball. It falls near the Yale 
goal line, and before Yale’s full-back can return it, 
i.e., kick or carry it back, the Harvards pounce on 
him and have it ‘‘down.” If, during the rush that 
is about to take place, the ball be forced back across 
Yale’s goal line, or so near to it as to run the risk of 
a “touch down,” Yale is permitted the choice of a 
fight or a concession. If the latter, they carry the 
ball over their own goal line and themselves make a 
“touch down,” which is called a ‘‘ safety ” and counts 
2 for Harvard: This is always a bitter resource. 
But if they decide to fight, the ball is put in play 
regularly and thrown to the full-back, who kicks it 


high over all heads toward the Harvard goal. If the 
ball chances to go over the side bounds of the field 
both sides make a rush for it, and the side capturing 
it out of bounds bears it back just within the limits. 
If it strikes inside the field, the side catching it puts 
it in play. Harvard gets the ball, and they put it in 
motlon, and their half-back breaks through all 
restraint and makes a “touch down.” Butas he did 
not get near enough the goal posts to make a ‘‘ drop 
kick,” his play is to ‘‘punt out” the ball (made by 
a player of the side which has made a ‘‘ touch down” 
in the opponents’ goal to another of his own side for 
a fair catch). His object is to punt so that the ball 
will be caught in front of the goal posts. Accord- 
ingly, Yale ‘‘line up” along their goal line; while 
Harvard, excepting the punter, “ line 5 15 yards 
away, facing Yale. The punter takes his position 
among the Yale men, who must be 10 feet away 
from him on either side, and makes the “ punt” by 
letting the ball fall from his hands and kicking it 
before it touches the ground. Ifa “ fair catch” be 
made the ball is passed to a Harvard man, who holds 
it fora“ drop kick” as before.. But if the ball be 
missed, the moment it touches the ground it is in 
play again, and can be rushed by either side. The 
rvard man misses the ball, intentionally or other- 
wise, but it is saved by one of his side, who grabs it, 
and the men ‘‘line up” again. (This “lining up” 
takes place every time the ball is about to be put in 
play.) The centre rusher snaps it back and the 
quarter-back throws it to the full-back, who ‘ drop 
kicks” it unerringly through the Yale goal posts, 
making a ‘goal from field kick,” which counts 5, 
The referee now calls “Time,” and the first half is 
played. An intermission of ten minutes takes place, 
the score standing: Harvard, 9; Yale, 6. And so 
the game continues until the time is ended. All 
time lost by accidents or allowable delays is added 
to the regulation time, that the full limit may be 
occupied. In games between such teams as Har- 
vard, Princeton, and Yale more than 15 points are 
seldom made by either side, a few points often de- 
ciding the game. But between these and inferior 
teams the score mounts even into the hundreds, 
Harvard defeating Exeter in 1886 by a score of 158 
points to 0, the greatest on record. (H. RB. R.) 
Joumerma. In this sport the records are confined, 
for the most part, to amateur athletic associations. 
Among amateurs a fair record for the running broad 
jump is 17 feet 9 inches; and for the running high 
ae about 5 feet. Only a few years ago astanding 
ump of 5 feet 7 inches was considered marvellous, 
and but few American athletes conld attain even 
that. Now there are several men in almost every 
large city who are able to accomplish it. There are 
many ways of approaching the bar practised by 
good athletes, but those who lead in this sport run 
toward it directly at right angles. When the bar is 
reached the body should be crouched as low as 
possible, as only by that means are all the muscles 
of the body brought into play. The leverage of the 
back is also important in assisting the jumper, and 
by constant practice the cartilages may be brought 
to a high state of elasticity. The method practised 
is to approach the bar with three unequal long 
bounds and two short ones, after which the cronch- 
ing position is assumed. When making the final 
spring the jumper twists the right foot violently out- 
ward, after which both arms and legs are jerked 
suddenly upward to give additional impetus to the 
jamp. The knees are brought into contact with the 
chest, thereby causing the body to occupy the small- 
est possible space when crossing the bar. The sud- 
den twisting of the right foot outward imparts a 
similar motion to the y, thereby causing it to 
turn half-way round from left to right. When the 
body is near the top of the bar the right arm is 
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jerked toward the shoulder, and a similar motion 
with the left should follow. At the instant the 
arms are jerked the legs should be shot out from 
their doubled-up position, thus carrying the bod 
still farther Sf ee The highest record of 
sort was made by E. Byrd Page, who cleared 6 feet 
4 inches, in Philadelphia, Oct. 7, 1887. 

Row1xe is a pastime which has closely followed 
the practice in England; but it differs from it, more 
especially with regard to the stroke. The stroke 
usually adopted in England, known as the “ book- 
stroke,” es the rower reach forward as far as he 
ean, and requires him to pull it clear through until 
his body is well past a perpendicular. At first 
searéely any of the American oarsmen adopted this 
stroke; and yet they differed from each other as 
much as they did from the English stroke. The 
champion scullers, the professionals, and amateurs 
appear to vary as much as they possibly can in their 
ideas of what a correct stroke should be. It is 
described by Edward Hanlan, of Canada, long the 
champion of the world, as follows: ‘‘ Instead of 
soreaciog my knees apart, as most rowers do when 
reaching forward, I sit in a natural position with 
my legs and arms directly in line as they stretch 
out before me. In coming back the knees close 
somewhat, but not entirely, the elbows come close 
to my sides, and the hands lap over about 6 inches. 
This wide spreading of the knees and stretching for- 
ward to the last inch of reach puts those who ado 
it into a cramped position when their oars catch the 
water, thereby wasting strength and purcliase. 
Open-handed oars I never use. For my great point 
is to utilize my every ounce of strength, and open- 
handed oars fritter away a man’s strength hy spread- 
ing his arms too wide when he takes the water. 
Being convinced that more speed is got aft of the 
rowlock than forward of it, I pull an easy stroke un- 
til my body is straight in the boat, and then shove 
through steadily with all my strength, but so bal- 
ancing the stroke as not to jerk the boat at the fin- 
ish, I don’t begin to slide until my oars have taken 
a good hold on the water, for I can only get all my 
weight on a stroke by having my legs and arms act 
simultaneously—that is to say, by bringing all my 
rowing muscles into play at the same time. Force 
is lost by a premature using of the slide. In turn- 
ing, after getting just past the flag, I drop my left 
oar almost straight down into the water, with elbow 
close to side, put my whole weight on it, leaning 
slightly to the left, so that both ends of the boat are 
raised above the water and she ean pivot on her 
bilge, and then pull her around with steady strokes 
of the right oar. Every inch tells in the long run, 
and it is by studying such little points as these that 
I obtained and keep my place as ecliampion oarsman 
of the world.” In the American colleges a variet 
of strokes was used until 1872, when the leading col- 
leges began to adopt the English stroke. The re- 
sults have shown that it has won more races than 
the hap-hazard strokes that have been adopted by 
the different crews from year to year, In 1883 the 
Yale College oarsmen ae a very fast stroke, but 
they suffered defeat at the hands of the Harvards, 
who had adopted the long sweeping stroke of the 
English. The Harvards had adopted this stroke by 
degrees for ten years previously ; and even the Yale 
men had won with the same stroke in 1876. The 
victory of the long stroke in 1883 was the more sig- 
nificant because the Yale men were giants in com- 
parison with the Harvard men, and they kept up 
their stroke of 42 to 45 a minute to the very en 
without apparent fatigue. The inference was that 
the longer stroke was the best. 

Among the professional rowers of America the 
Ward brothers, of Cornwall, N. Y., ceed to have 
been the pioneers, Later, the championship of the 
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world was secured by Hanlan; and, in 1885, by 
William Beach, of Australia. ‘he championship of 
America was won by O'Connor, of Toronto, in De- 
eember, 1838. Among amateurs the leader for man 
ears was Charles E. Courtney, of Union Springs, 

-, who afterward became a professional and made 
the extraordivary time of 3 miles in 19 minutes and 
27 seconds. In 1885 a race was rowed at Al- 
bany between Courtney and Conley, on one side, 
and Hosmer and Gaudaur, for the double-scull 
ehampionship of the world. The race was won by 
Conrtney and Conley. : 

Rowing in the United States has been more rap- 
idly developed throngh the races between the several 
universities and colleges than through any other 
souree. In fact, the history of these races may be said 
to have marked nearly all of the history of its ad- 
vancement. In 1852 Harvard and Yale rowed their 
first race of 2 miles on lake Winnipiseogee, in New 
Hampshire. Harvard was represented by the Oneida, 
an 8-oared boat, 38 feet long; and Yale, by the Hal- 
cyon, also an 8-oared barge. Yale won by 2 lengths, 
the time being about 10 minutes. In 1855 Harvard 


_ put forward an 8-oared and a 4-oared boat ; and Yale, 


two 6-oared boats. The former won. In 1859 Harvard 
had a shell and a lapstreak, Yale a shell, and Brown 
a lapstreak. Harvard was the victor. In 1859 Yale 
beat a Aa seconds ; and in 1860 Harvard beat by 12 
seconds. Down to this point the races were so ir- 
regular, as to the classes of boats entered, that no 
fair test could be made. In 1858 a movement was 
made toward an intercollegiate regatta. Harvard, 
Yale, Brown, and Trinity responded ; but nothing 
was done until 1860, with the result above noted. 
The civil war postponed further efforts until 1864, 
since which time the record of the university races 
is as follows—the course being 4 miles. 


Year, Winner, Time. | Won by. 


Boabeian8ia 


_ 
wt 


22 
ars 


ras 


Tn 1883 Cornell beat Pennsylvania, Princeton, and 
Wesleyan on Lake George; and in 1884 Pennsyl- 
vania beat Princeton, Cornell, Columbia, and Bow- 
doin. For a time Harvard and Yale had everything 
their own way. In 1871 Harvard, Amherst, Brown, 
and Bowdoin organized the “ Rowing Association of 
American Colleges,” for the purpose of using the 
course at Springfield, Mass. In 1872 Harvard was 
defeated by Amherst, and Yale was the last to reach 
the This result encouraged boatingamong the 
smaller colleges, so that in 1873 eleven crews entered. 
Disputes having arisen in regard to the line of finish, 
there was a disagreement upon the results between 
Harvard and Yale for several years which helped 


other colleges to win the intercollegiate races. Har- 
vard and Yale, however, met again in 1876, and the 
eontest between the two leaders has been continued 
to the present day. 

The original Oneida, of the Harvards, was a type 
of the club-boats down to 1855. It was a lapstreak, 
very heavy, with a straight stem and no sheer. The 
width was 34 feet in the widest part; and the oars 
were placed in pins fastened to the gunwale. The 
boats used by Yale in 1852 were of a similar pattern. 
In 1855 the Oneida received small outriggers of 
wood, which was the first appearance of such arrange- 
ments in America, although they had been used in 
the Oxford and Cambridge races after 1846. Soon 
after 1855 Harvard secured an 8 oar 1acing boat, 
a lapstreak 51 feet long, with outriggers. In 1857 
Harvard built the first 6-oared shell ever constructed 
in America. It was 40 feet long, 26 inches wide, and 
carried iron outiiggers. The boat weighed 150 
pounds—a great gain over former boats—and the 
material was white pine. In 1859 the Yale men 
brought a new shell of Spanish cedar, 45 feet long, 
24 inches wide, and weighing 150 pounds. Yale car- 
ried a coxswain; Harvard carried nocoxswain or 1ud- 
der. This, the first racing between shells in America, 
was won by Harvard. The two lapstreaks also entered 
for the race were left behind so far that the advent 
of the shells marked a new era. Then came the 
adoption, by Harvard, of a rudder steered by the bow 
oar by means of wires. In 1870 Yale introduced the 
sliding seat, which immediately called forth a long 
debate as to its merits ; but it was soon accepted as 
a positive advance in the art of rowing. In 1885 
paper boats began to be used; and they are now al- 
most universally employed. 

Running. Foot-races of 100, 200, and 440-yards are 
often won by a few inches, and the value of an inch 
or two in arunner’s stride is of great importance. 
Relatively long limbs, with a short body, full chest, 
and small bones will win the day as against long 
bodies and long limbs. The small girth of the legs 
of runners has often been noticed, From the girth 
of the musele may be obtained a correct idea of its 
yolume, and but little idea of its length or the ex- 
tent of its contraction. Length of the muscle, and 
not thickness, is of advantage to short-distance run- 
ners. One of the champion runners of the world is 
but 5 feet 7 inches in height; but he has a length of 
lower leg which corresponds to a man 3 or 4 inches 
taller and a length of thigh belonging to a man al- 
most as large. Running records have not been pre- 
served as carefully as the records upon other athlet- 
ie sports. It may, however, be stated that for a 100 
yards run a fair record is 10 to 11 seconds; fora 
440 yards run, 57 seconds; for a 220 yards dash, 25 
seconds. The records for running a mile differ, so 
that but little significance can be attached to them, 
The half-mile was run by Cross, of England, in 1 min- 
ute 54} seconds in New York in 1888; the 100 yards, 
by Westing, in 10 seconds ; the 1} mile, by Coneff, in 
6 minutes 3 seconds; the 250 yards, by Pelling, in 24$ 
seconds. Westing and Pelling broke the records. 

Sxarina, in the United States, follows at a consid- 
erable distance behind the practice of the art in 
Canada and in the northern countries of Europe. 
In fact, no Americans have yet been found who could 
compete successfully, either in speed or in grace, 
with natives of those countries. The championship 
of America was won in 1884 by a Norwegian, Axel 
Paulsen, who skated 10 miles in 39 minutes. 7 
seconds. Soon afterward he made 25 miles in 93 
minutes 28 seconds. Both of these records were 
considerably in advance of the fastest time down to 
that date. The fastest anthentic time on record in 
America was made by Tim Donohue, Jr., on the 
Hudson River, near Newburg, N. ¥., in 1887. The 
mile was made in 2 minutes 12} seconds, 
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Formerly the best skate used in America was 
known as the “ Dutch rocker,” but the wooden skate 
has passed away. About 1870 a skate imported from 
Canada, called the ‘‘ Acme,” proved superior to any 
manufactured in the United States. Now the 
“Club” skate appears to be the favorite. It is 
built upon a plate of iron or steel which fits closely 
to the sole of the boot; and the blade is made of the 
finest steel. It costs three or four times as much as 
the original Dutch rocker. The latter always had a 
groove running lengthwise of the blade ; and this re- 
quired continual sharpening so that the skate might 
take a better hold upon the ice. But with the 
Acme skate smooth bottoms were introduced, and 
grooved skates have not been manufactured since. 

From about 1875 to 1830 many rinks were built 
in the United States for the purpose of roller-skat- 
ing. This skating could be practised at all seasons 
of the year, but its free exercise was found to foster 
immorality. The public thea discountenanced it and 
many of the States passed laws so regulating and re- 
stricting the rinks that they have been closed. 

_Swoomnc. Of this valuable exercise records 
are not frequent; and they are of little worth, be- 
cause the various conditions of tide and running 
water are such as to make a fair record very difficult. 
Natatoriums are now common in all the larger 
cities. The former practice was to have the bottom 
of the building open to the bottom of a stream. 
Bat, latterly, it has been customary to build a floor 
that can be raised at any angle by windlasses at the 
four corners. This is considered much safer for the 
bathers. The natatoriums now float instead of be- 
ing built from the bottom of the stream. An ap- 
proved form consists of two pontoons running longi- 
tudinally, each 60 feet long and abont 30 feet broad. 
The pontoons are divided by bulkheads into air- 
tight compartments which would prevent the bath- 
house from sinking in case of an accident. The 
a are connected at the ends by stout tim- 

rs bolted and wedged with knees for braces. 
Upon this double boat a foundation and structure 
80 feet square is erected. There is but one entrance, 
and that is from the outside. Small compartments, 
for use by the individual bathers, open by doors 
into the inner court. The movable floor allows any 
depth of water to be used, and also gives access for 
occasional cleanings. 

For swimming the following directions are given. 
First, learn to duck without minding it; hold your 
breath and put your head under water several times 
whenever you bathe. The ducking will become 
less and less disagreeable, until the disinclination to 
go under water nearly or quite disappears. Some 
acquire the necessary indifference to being under 
water almost at once. When it is acquired, select 
a place where the water is just deep enough for the 
bather to sit npon the bottom with head and shoul- 
ders out. Then take a full breath, distending the 


lungs, and, placing the arms by the sides, lie down |. 


on your back. If unsuccessful, partially expel the 
air from the lungs and try again. After having 
found ont by actual experiment how easy it is to lie 
down on your back under water, go out to the full 


namely, try to pull yourself ashore ising one hand 
for the rope and paddling with the other. This is 
not a very easy thing to do, and before you accomplish 
it you will find oe paddling with both hands 
and kicking with both feet—that is to say, swimming. 
As soon as you find that you can keep yourself right 
side up, and your eyes and nose above water, you 
have learned the great secret, and swimming, with 
the most approved and scientific stroke, will follow 
according to your opportunities and ambition. 

These directions are based upon the well-estab- 
lished fact that no one can be a confident swimmer 
who is disconcerted at finding himself unexpectedly 
under water. Therefore the first thing to be learned 
is to catch the breath instinctively under any and 
all circumstances the instant you find yourself going 
under water. Strangulation occnrs in consequence 
of drawing water with the breath into the air-pas- 
sages, and even partial strangulation is unpleasant. 
The first thing, then, for the novice to learn is to 
instinctively keep water out of the re This 
can best be done by frequent voluntary duckings. 

Tennis, Lawn, is fully described in the Excycno- 
P&DIA BRITANNICA. 

TosoGGantne is a sport which has been recently im- 
ported into the United States from Canada. The re- 
markable spread of the sport in the Northern States is 
worthy of a brief notice. About the year 1875 the 
winter sports of the city of Montreal commenced to 
attract attention. These, including tobogganing, were 
made an annual feature of its social life. Since that 
time tobogganing slides have been erected in Sara- 
toga, Troy, Albany, Burlington, St. Paul, and many 
other cities of the North.- 

A toboggan slide may be briefly described as fol- 
lows: A frame of heavy timbers is erected to a 
height of from 50 to 60 feet. From one side of this 
frame a very steep slide, paved with ice, is arranged 
at an incline of about 45 degrees for perhaps 10 or 


15 feet. The incline then changes so that it shall 
gradually approach the ground and run lel with 
it. If the slide (as is usually the case) been ar- © 


ranged near a bill-side, the runway is considerably 
longer. The object of the steep incline at first is to 
give theimpetus to the toboggan at the start, where it 
is most’ necessary. The toboggan differs from the 
ordinary sled in being composed of flat boards 
turned up at the front end. A toboggan will carry 
from 2 to 6 or 8 persons. A modification of tobog- 
ganing, known in some of the Northern cities as 
“bobbing,” is a cross between tobogganing and 
coasting. The “bob” consists, primarily, of two 
sleds joined by a long plank, upon which from 4 to 
40 people can ride. In Vermont, and other of the 
New England States, a modified bob is used called a 
“traverse.” This differs from the bob in that it has 
braces along the sides upon which to place the feet. 
Robbing is practised in Albany and some other 
Northern cities: 

WAa.xine was first publicly made a competitive ex- 
ercise in the United States about the vear 1868, when 
Edward P. Weston walked from New York to Chicago 
ona wager. The ensuing notoriety induced other 
walkers to take strides across the continent. Soon 


length of your rope and, holding your breath, pull} afterward matches were arranged within buildings 
yourself in toward the shore, hand over hand, not | upon tracks built specially for the purpose—none of 
etting your feet touch bottom on any account until) them exceeding a third of a mile in circuit. In 
your breath gives out or yon run aground. When 1882 Fitzgerald made 582 miles in 6 days; and after- 
you can run yourself ashore with ease and certainty | ward Hazael made over 600 miles. These contests 
you will probably have discovered that most of the , tok place in the city of New York. In February, 
passage is made at or near the surface of the water, | 1888, James Albert made 621 miles and 1320 yards 
and possibly you will have learned to keep your in 140 walking honrs, with only 19 hours and 21 
balance and pull yourself ashore with your nose minutes of the six days for resting. This record 
above water. When you can do this you can| was broken in November, 1888, by Littlewood, who 
breathe throngh your nose during the passage, and | made 623 miles and 1320 yards within the six days. 
as soon as you can breathe comfortably while hanl- | The second on the list 605 miles in that time. 
ing you ashore you are ready for the next step ; (F. G. Mt.) 
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SPOTTSYLVANIA, Barruz or. See WimmpERNESss. 
SPRAGUE, Caarues (1791-1875), poet, was born 
in Boston, Oct. 26, 1791, his father having been one 
of the party that threw the tea into Boston harbor. 
The boy was educated at Boston, and at the age of 
10, through an accident, lost the sight of his left 
eye. At the aze of 13 he entered a mercantile house 
as clerk, and iu 1816 becams a partner. In 1820 he 
becams teller in the State bank, and, on the estab- 
lishment of the Globe bank, in 1825, he was ap- 
inted eashier, and held the office till 1865, when 

e withdrew from active life. He early manifested 
a taste for poatry, anil for many years devoted his 
spare time to the study of the old English classics. 
Public notice was first drawn to him a3 a poet by 
his winning the first priza for the best prologne on 
the opaning of tha Park theatre, New York, and he 
achieve similar success at the opening of theatres 
at Philalelphia, Silem, and Portsmou-h. In 1823 
he won the first prize for the best ‘Shakespeare 
O.e,” which was recited in the Boston theatre. In 
1829 he dalivered at Camridge befora the Phi Beta 
Kuppa Society of Harvard a poem on “ Curiosity” 
which has been considerel his best production. In 
1839 he pronounce: the centennial ode at Boston on 
the 290th anniversary of tho settlemens of the city. 
Of his productions Elwia P. Whipple says: ‘* His 
prolozues are the best thas have been written since 
tha tims of Pops. His ‘Shakespeare Ode’ has 
hardly been excelled by anything in the same man- 
ner since Gray’s ‘ Progress of Poesy.’ But the true 

ower and originality of the man are manifested in his 

ee ‘Tho Brothers,’ ‘I see thee still,’ 
anal the ‘ Family Meatiag’ are the finest consecrations 
of natural affections in our literature.” His Prose 
and Poetical hae 0 appeared at Boston in 1850, 
and other editions followed in 1855 and 1876. He 
died at Boston, Jan. 14, 1875. 

SPRAGUE, Witttaw Basen (1795-1876), best 
known by his Annals of the American Pulpit, was 
born at Andover, Oonn., Oct. 16, 1795. He gradu- 
ated at Yale Oollege in 1815, an studied theology 
at Princeton. He was ordained pastor of the Con- 
Capes eg Chareh of West Springtield, Mass., in 
1819, and ten years later took charge of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Albany, N. Y., to which ho 
ministered for forty years. He wis released from 
this charge in 1869 and retired to Flushing, L. L, 
where he died, May 7, 1876. In his early life he had 

blished Letlers fo a Dawzliter (1822); Letters from 
Baroy (1823) ; Revivals of Religion (1832); Words 
toa Young Man's Conscience (1848), and many ser- 
mons and commemorative discourses, At length, in 
1852, he began preparations for his great biograph- 
ical work, to contain sketches of prominent Amer- 
ican ministers of naarly all denominations. Though 
its publication wis somewhat interrupted by the 
civil war, the work wis completed in 9 large octavo 
volumes in 1859. Volumes I. and If. comprise the 
©» tionalists; Iif. and IV, Presbyterians ; 
V., Episcopalians ; VI., Biptists ; VIL, Methodists ; 
VIIL, Unitarians; IX., United Presbyterians, Lu- 
therans, an Raforme.l. 

SPRING, Garpiverz (1785-1873), Presbyterian 
minister, was bora at Newbn rt, Mass., Feb. 24, 
1785. His father, Simues Serta (1746-1819), had 
been a chaplain in Arnold’s expedition to Canada, 
and afterward pastor at Newburyport for forty years. 
He took part in founding Andover Seminary, and in 
organizing the Amoarica: Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. Gardiner graduated at Yale 
College in 1895, and, after spending over a year in 
teaching in Bermuda, returned to New Haven to 
study and practise law. But he soon determined to 
enter the ministry, and, having studied theology at 
Andover, was ined and installed pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York City, in 1810. 

Vox. 1V.—2 L 
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The early years of his pastorate were marked by fre- 
quent revivals. He took part in forming the Amer- 
ican Bible Society in 1816, the American Tract So- 
ciety in 1825, and the American Home Missionary 
Society in 1826. His pulpit power and influence 
steadily increased, and many of his sermons were 
published. In 1861 he was prominent in securing 
from the Presbyterian General Assembly (O. 8.) res- 
olutions giving moral support to the U. 8. govern- 
ment’s defence of the Union. After that year he 
had a colleague in the pastorate, but, though he 
preached Jess often, he retained his position till his 
death, Aug. 18, 1873. Among his publications 
were Life of Samuel J. Mills (1820) ; Obligations of 
the World to the Bible (1839); The Power of the Pul- 
pit (1848); The Mission of Sorrow (1862); Pulpit 
Ministrations (1864); and Personal Reminiscences 
(1866). 

SPRINGFIELD, the capital of Illinois, county 
seat of Sangamon Co., is 4 miles 8. of the Sangamon 
river, and 185 miles S. W. of Chicago, at the inter- 


section .of the Chicago and Alton and the Wabash,’ 


St. Louis and Pacific Railroads. The State capitol, 
a marble building with granite portico, is 385 feet 
long by 296 wide, and stands in the centre of a 
square, which is surrounded by handsome blocks of 
business houses. The U.S. government offices are 
accommodated in a fine building. Springfield has 
also a fine State arsenal, 8 banks, 2 hospitals, 28 
churches, 2 colleges, 3 academies, a public library, 4 
daily and 10 weekly newspapers. Springfield is in 
a bituminous coal region, which gives rise to impor- 
tant industries. There are large iron-rolling mills, 
railroad shops, paper and woollen mills, planing and 
flour mills, a watch factory, and other factories. 
Springfield was laid out in 1822, was selected as the 
State capitol in 1837, and was made a city in 1840. 
It is governed by a mayor and a board of 18 alder- 
men. It has gas- and water-works and a paid fire 
department. Its population in 1880 was 19,743. 
Springfield was the home of Abraham Lincoln, and 
in Oak Ridge cemetery, near the city, stands the 
Lincoln monument, designed by L. G. Mead and 
costing $264,000. Besides an obelisk, it comprises 
a catacomb and memorial hall. 

SPRINGFIELD, a city of Massachusetts, county 
seat of Hampden Co., is on tle Connecticut river, 
which is here crossed by four iron bridges and a 
wooden bridge to West Springfield. 1t is 98 miles 
west of Boston and is at the intersection of several 
railroads, which assist its commercial importance. 
Besides the level along the river bank, the city oc- 
eupies part of an elevated plain extending eastward, 
and comprises three villages and post-oftices besides 
the city proper. In the latter the streets are wide 
and well shaded with elm- and maple-trees, There 
are several public squares and a park of 100 acres. 
The city has a brown-stone post-office ; a granite 
court-house, which cost $500,000; city hall, city li- 
brary ; a Union railroad station, costing $700,000; 9 
banks, 3 savings banks, 2 private banks, and 3 insur- 
ance companies, a high school and 30 other schools, 
a cathedral and 30 churches, 3 daily and 8 weekly 
newspapers. The U.S. arsenal was established here 
in 1777 and in 1794 the armory was founded on Ar- 
mory Hill. The buildings oceupy a square of 20 
acres, and abont 400 hands are employed. During 
the war as many as 3400 were employed, .and the 
daily product was 1000 finished arms. The arsenal 
has usually about 300,000 stands of arms. Spring- 
field has also cotton and woollen factories, car-works, 
machine-shops, paper-mills, and manufactures of 
furniture, carriages, pistols, skates, organs, trunks, 
locks, picture-frames, buttons, needles, and jewellery. 
Springfield has gas since 1847, and electric light 
since 1882, and water-works, which bring a supply 
from Ludlow, 9 miles off, with three intermediate 
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reservoirs. It was settled in 1635 and was made a 
city in 1852. Its property is valued at $39,861,550, 
and the tax-rate is 136 per cent. In 1885 it had 
87,577 inhabitants, and has now 42,000, making it 
the eighth in size in the State. In the vicinity 
brown sandstone is quarried, and shipped over all 
the conntry. 

SPRINGFIELD, a city of Missouri, county seat 
of Greene Oo., is on the St. Louis and San Francisco 
Railroad, 238 miles W.S. W. of St. Louis. It is 
the most important town of Southwestern Missouri. 
It has a court-house, 15 churches, 3 banks, 2 daily 
and 5 weekly newspapers. Drury College, a Con- 
gregational institution, was established here in 1873. 
The industrial works comprise machine-shops, car- 
works, woollen and cotton mills. The population in 
1880 was 6552, but it has since greatly increased. 

SPRINGFIELD, a city of Ohio, seat of Clark 
county, at the confluence of Lagonda Creek with 
the Mad River, 81 miles N. N. E. of Cincinnati. Six 
lines of railway pass through the city, connecting it 
with Cincinnati, Cleveland, Sandusky, Columbus, 
Indianapolis, and more distant places. It has a fine 
county court-house, new government building, new 
city building, a handsome library structure, two 
opera-houses, and fine business blocks. Besides 15 
re schools it has a young ladies’ seminary and 

ittenberg (Lutheran) College, with good building 
and spacious grounds, and a free public library. 
There are 38 churches, some of which are fine edi- 
fices, a free hospital, and children’s home. Three 
daily and 6 weekly newspapers are published here. 
The city has 60 manufacturing firms, employing over 
7000 workmen. The chief products are agricult- 
ural implements, among which their reapers, mow- 
ers, and graindrills (ove AGRICULTURE) are especially 
noted. There are also produced sewing machines, 
bicycles, tricycles, water-wheels, iron fences, malle- 
able iron, linseed-oil, ete. The city has good water- 
works, an efficient fire department, gas and electric 
lights, telegraph and telephone service, a park, good 
sewerage, street railways, and postal carrier-deliy- 
ery. Springfield was laid ont in 1801 and incorpo- 
tated as the county seat in 1819, but its chief improve- 
ment has been since 1860. Its population in 1880 
was 20,730, but it has since greatly increased. The 
Indian chief Tecumseh was born in this vicinity. 

SPRUCE, the name usually given to that section 
of the botanical genus Abies (or, according to some 
botanists, to the separate genus Picea) the species of 
which are distinguished by pendant cones with per- 
sistent scales, and by the leaves being arranged all 
around the shoots; in distinction from the Firs, in 
which the cones are erect, the scales non-persistent, 
and the leaves placed in rows on opposite sides of 
the shoot. The Spruces are of slower growth than 
the Firs, and their wood much superior for com- 
mercial purposes, it being soft but tough, and well 
adapted to many uses. The Spruces are also often 
of handsome form and foliage, and several species 
are highly esteemed as ornamental trees. 

In the eastern United States and Canada there are 
three species of considerable commercial impor- 
tance, Abies Canadensis, the Hemlock Spruce ; Abies 
nigra, the Black Spruce; and Abies alba, the White 
Spruce. (For a description of these species, see Fim 
in the Excycnopmpta Brrrannica.) The Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific coast regions possess several 
species, most important among which is A. Engel- 
manni, the characteristic species of the mountains 
of Colorado. This is a large tree, from 75 to 150 
feet in extreme height, and 3 to 4 feet diameter, its 
range extending through the Rocky Mountains to 
British Columbia and to Oregon, It is a handsome 
tree, with timber similar to that of A. nigra, covers 
the mountain-slopes from 5000 to 11,500 feet eleva- 
tion, and at the medium height forms in Colorado 
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extensive forests of considerable density and great 
beauty. At its extreme elevation it is reduced to a 
prostrate shrub, which is, however, loaded with 
cones. P. Engelmanni is the most valuable timber 
tree of the central Rocky Mountain region, being 
munch used for fuel, charcoal, and lumber, while its 
bark is rich in tannin, 

A, Litchensis, the tide-land spruce, extends from 
Alaska to California, and forms extensive forests, from 
10 to 50 miles wide, near the mouth of the Colum- 
lin River. It is a large tree, attaining a height of 
140 to 180 feet, and 7 to 15 feet diameter, and is of 
great economic value, its wood being used for con- 
struction, fencing, boat building, cooperage, ete. 
A. pungens is a rare and local species, extending 
from the Wind River Valley to the mountains of 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. It never forms for- 
ests. Among the species which have been classed 
as spruces may be named the huge Douglas Spruce, 


Norway Spruce, 


which in its extreme growth is among the tallest 
trees known, it being said to occasionally, in Oregon, 
attain a height of 300 to 350 feet. Recent botanical 
authorities, however, remove this species from the 
genus Abies, and class it as Pseudotsuga Dovglasii, 
it having peculiarities of seeming generic value 
which approach those of the Hemlocks. In addition 
to the native Spruces of America, several exotic 
cies have been introduced as ornamental trees, prin- 
cipal among these being the Norway Spruce, A. 
excelsa, Which in form and foliage is one of the hand- 
somest of the conifers. (co. M.) 
SPURGEON, Cuarues Happon, eminent Christian 
ene and worker, was born at Kelvedon, Essex, 
ngland, June 19, 1834. His father John and grand- 
father James had been pastors of Independent 
churches. With the latter Charles spent his child- 
hood, already evincing a serious disposition and 
being pointed out as likely to be a successful minis- 
ter. Returning to his father’s house at Colchester, 
he attended school there, and when only fifteen be- 
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came an usher at Newmarket. In 1850 he became a 
Baptist, and soon began to preach with such force 
that in 1852 he was made pastor of a church at 
Waterbeach. In the next year he was called to sup- 
ply New Park Street Chapel, London, and ina few 
months a sermon of his was printed, thus inaugurat- 
ing a practice which has resulted in the cireulation 
of millions of his discourses, 
too small for the increased congregation, was en- 
larged, and in 1861 the Metropolitan Tabernacle was 
opened, having seats for 5500 persons. Though its 
cost exceeded $150,000, it was free of debt. In con- 
nection with this church there are. numerous mis- 
sionary, educational, and philanthropic agencies. 
The Pastors’ College, intended to fit young men for 
ministerial work, began in 1855, and has a special 
building, erected in 1874. The Stockwell Orphan- 
age sprang from a gift of £20,000 made by a lady to 
Spurgeon for this work. At first boys only were ad- 
mitted, but since 1879 girls alsoare received. There 
are now about 240 boys and 230 girls supported, the 
most needy having the preference. The church has 
also its almshouses and day-school, and carries on 
colportage in the villages of England. Mr. Spur- 
geon has an efficient helper in his wife, to whom he 
was married in 1856, and his brother, James Archer 
Spurgeon (b. 1837), has been his associate in the pas- 
torate since 1868. His twin sons, Charles and 
Thomas, have become Baptist preachers, the former 
at Greenwich, England, the latter at Auckland, New 
Zealand. Spurgeon’s publications comprise, The New 
Park Street Pulpit, The Metropolitan Tabernacle Pul- 

it, The Treasury of David, a commentary on the 

salms (7 vols.), Lectures tomy Students, John Plough- 


man’s Talk, and John Ploughman’s Pictures. The! 


last two, homely in style and pungent in matter, 
have attained a circulation of 350,000 copies. Mr. 
Spurgeon’s religious monthly magazine, called The 
Sword and Trowel, gives information of the various 
enterprises in connection, with his church. The 
power exerted by Spurgeon, both in the pulpit and 
through the press, has been abundantly acknowledged 
not only by those favorable to his methods but by 
those indifferent and hostile. The London Times 
has been led to ask why St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey should remain comparatively empty while 
this dissenter should’ gather around him 10,000 
people every Sunday. The Daily Telegraph and 
the Suturday Review have borne testimony to his 
efficiency. His success is due to his intense ear- 
nestness and sincerity, assisted by his simple, idio- 
matic language and his impressive delivery. Fully 
convinced of the truth of his utterances, he presses 
the message of Christianity on the hearts of the 
le. 

SQUASH, the name commonly given to several 
species of the gourd family, genus Cucurbita, the 
title being derived from the final syllable of the Ind- 
ian name for the plant, Askutasquash. The words 
squash and pumpkin are used somewhat indiscrimi- 
nately in the United States, large varieties of the 
squash being ordinarily called pumpkin, without at- 
tention to specific characters. It is very difficult, 
indeed, to define the species of squashes, or to trace 
the cultivated varieties to the original species, the 
plants hybridizing so readily as to confuse all dis- 
tinctions. The squashes are said to be of wider va- 
riety in kinds, fitted for more varied uses, and found 
in a better state of perfection under all conditions of 
weather, than perhaps any other garden product. 
Being of tropical origin, their growth is consum- 
mated during the summer, yet the fruit of the late 
varieties can be kept, with a little care, through the 
winter, and until the following May. They are all 
bed luxuriant tie ii wth, ane will do Sica 

almost any soil, thoug respond very readily 
to generous fertilization, are, next to Lima 


| beans, the latest vegetable to be planted, light soils 
' being best suited to their cultivation. 

There are two broad varieties of squashes, the 
bush squashes, of early summer ripening, and the 
late or winter squashes. ‘he vines of the bush 
or early varieties have lost much of their running 
habit, and grow in a somewhat bush-like ecompact- 


The chapel, proving’ ness, while the late varieties have vines of 12 feet 


or more in length, which send down secondary roots 
at their joints. In planting, the bush squashes 
are sown in hills 3 or 4 feet apart, the running 
squashes 6 to 8 feet apart. Eight or ten seeds are 
sown in each hill, the plants being afterward reduced 
to three or four of the strongest. Squashes are grown 
extensively for market, and the early varieties are 
raised in large quantities in the vicinity of Norfolk, 
Charleston, and Savannah for shipment to the North, 
reaching market two or three weeks before the North- 
ern squashes are ripe. 

It is not positively known that there are any species 
of squashes native to the United States, though there 
is reason to believe that this is the case. Roger 
Williams and other early writers of New England 
speak of the general culture of some varieties by the 
Indians. One species, C. ovifera, is found wild in 
Texas. It is cultivated principally for ornamental 
purposes, under the names of mock orange, orange 
gourd, ete., and is occasionally eaten young, as the 
egg-squash. Gray thinks it may be the original of all 
| the crook-necked squashes, the vegetable marrows, 
and even the common pumpkins. There are ve 
many varieties of squashes in cultivation, though it 
is difficult to keep any kind pure, on account of 
| their readiness of intercrossing. Of the bush varie- 
ties those most commonly grown bear a fruit of 
partly hemispherical shape, with an expanded and 
flattened edge which is deeply and regularly scal- 
loped. These vary considerably in color, are the 
earliest to ripen, and are planted almost exclusively 
for the first crop, while their hard rind adapts them 
well to shipment. The Summer Crook-neck is 
highly esteemed, and the best in yield of the sum- 
mer varieties. It is about 8 inches long, tapering 
and curved toward the stem, the skin bright yellow 
in color, with warty protuberances. The Boston 
Marrow, which ripens about ten days after the above, 
has an orange-yellow, very thin rind, and is of un- 
surpassed flavor. The fruit is egg-shaped, with both 
ends pointed. 

Of the fall and winter varieties the Essex Hybrid 
is of excellent flavor and is unexcelled in winter- 
keeping qualities. The Hubbard is far more exten- 
sively grown as a late variety than any other. It is 
of large size, often weighing 9 or 10 lbs., of bluish- 
green color, and of superior quality. In some of the 
Eastern States the Winter Crook-neck is largely 
grown for winter supply. The Mammoth Chili isa 
variety which attains an immense size, oftén weigh- 
ing as much as 200 lbs. It is excellent for all pur- 
poses. In England the favorite variety of the 
squash is that known as the Vegetable Marrow, 
whigh is distinct in character from all the preced- 
ing. The fruit varies considerably in size, ranging 
from 9 to 18 inches in length, and from 4 to 6 inches 
in diameter. The skin is of a greenish-yellow color, 
the flesh white, soft, and of a rich flavor. We have 
named here but a few of the very many varieties of 
the squash, but the above are those most widely 
grown and highly esteemed at present. They are 
used largely on American tables, cooked as a vege- 
table, as a constituent of pies, and prepared in other 
modes, and form a very important member of our 
food products. (co. M.) 

SQUIER, Ernram Grorce (1821-1888), traveller 
and archeologist, was born at Bethlehem, N. Y., 
June 17, 1821. In youth he worked on a farm, 
taught school, then edited country newspapers, and 
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studied engineering. Having removed to Ohio he 
became interested in the Indian mounds of that, 
State, and with Dr. E. H. Davis undertook an ex- 
ploration of them, whose results were published by 
the Smithsonian Institution. He next published 
Aboriginal Monuments of the State of New York 
(1849). In 1848 he was sent by the U.S. govern- 
ment as chargé d'affaires to the republics of Central 
America. His observations of this region and its 
remarkable aboriginal architecture were recorded in 
several volumes, among which are Nicaragua: its 
People, Scenery, and Monuments (1852). In 1853 he_ 
returned to survey a route for an interoceanic rail- | 
road, which, however, was never begun. He pub-. 
lished The States of Central America (1857), which | 
was revised in 1870; and a work on Tropical Fibres 
(1861). In 1863 he was sent to Peru as U. S. com- | 
missioner and explored the remains of the Inca mon- 
uments, but after his return to New York his labors | 
in the preparation of an exhaustive work on the sub- | 
ject were interrupted by a mental disorder. After 
an interval of years he was able to publish, Peru: 
Incidents and Explorations in the Land of the Incas | 
(1877). Still later he was again attacked by the 
mental disorder and unfitted for work. He died at 
Brooklyn, April 17, 1888. 

STAMFORD, a borough and town of Connecticut, 
in Fairfield county, on Long Island Sound, and on | 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, 
34 miles N. E. of New York. The harbor will ac- 
commodate vessels of 8 feet draught, and there is 
daily steam boat communication with New York. 
The town-hall is a fine building which cost $140,000. 
There are 10 hotels, 2 national banks and 2 savings 
banks, 4 weekly newspapers, 8 churches in the 
borough, and 12 more in the town. Besides manu- 
factures of drug-extracts, hats, Yale locks, and post- 
office outfits, there are iron and bronze foundries, 
sash and blind factories. The borough is lighted 
with gas, and has water-works and small parks. Its 
property is valued at $10,000,000, its public debt is 
$150,000, and its ordinary yearly expenses about 
$100,000, It was settled in 1641 and incorporated 
in 1830. For two hundred years it preserved the 
aspect of a typical Puritan village, but since 1850 it 
has become more cosmopolitau. The town has an 
area of 10 square wiles, of which the borough oc- 
cupies one-sixth. Many citizens of New York have 
summer residences here. The town had in 1880 a 
population of 11,297. 


STAMPFLI, Jaxon (1820-1879), a Swiss states- 
man, was horn in the province of Berne in 1820. 
He was of humble origin, bunt by energetic persist- 
ence acquired a good education. He studied law at 
Berne, became an advocate in 1843, and soon afier 
entered actively into politics, becoming a leader of 
the radical party about 1845. He was elected pres- 
ident of the canton of Berne in 1849, and of the re- 
public of Switzerland in 1858. The reforms intro- 
duced through his influence were the establishment 
of direct taxation and the abolition of all fendal 
burdens, while he vigoronsly opposed the influence 
of the Jesuits. In 1872 he was chosen one of the 
members of the Alabama arbitration commission, 
and gave his vote in favor of the United States. He 
died, May 15, 1879. 

STAMP ACTS. See Revonvrion, American, 

STANDISH, Mines (or Myxes), the Pilgrim-sol- 
dier, was born about 1584, in Lancashire, England, 
and claimed to be descended from the rightful heirs 
of Duxbury Hall, Lancashire. Froissart tells how, 
in the time of Richard IL., the rebel Wat Tyler was 
slain by a ‘‘ squyer of the Kynges called John Stan- 
dysshe ” who received knighthood for the deed. 
Longfellow refers to the feat in his ‘Courtship of 
Miles Standish:” “One of my ancestors ran his! 


exploration.” No one has described the pet 


sword through the heart of Wat Tyler.” While yet 
a youth Standish entered the English army in the 
Netherlands and rose to the rank of captain. Though 
not a member of the Leyden church or co ion 
he accompanied the Pilgrims to Cape Cod Bay, New 
England, on board the Mayflower, whence on Nov. 


| 21, 1620, sixteen armed men, “ Everyone his musket, 


sword, and corslet, under the command of Captaine 
Myles Standish were despatched ashore on a second 


rs Resampga and character so graphically as Long- 
ow: 


fe 


Mae oi of stature he was, but ly built and athletic, 
a the shoulders, deep-c' with muscles and sinews 
of iron. 


Somewhat hasty and hot (he could not deny it), and head- 


strong, 

Stern as a soldier might be, but hearty and placable always, 

Not to be laughed at and scorned, he waa litte’ of 
stature, 


For he was great of heart, magnanimous, courtly, courageous.” 


| During the first winter at Plymouth he lest his wife, 


Rose, and tradition tells that he employed his friend, 
John Alden, to negotiate his marriage with the win- 
some Priscilla Mullins, but the maid’s sn tion, 
‘* Why not speak for yourself, John ?” resulted in her 
marriage with the envoy. Standish was the cham- 
pion, par excellence, of the infant settlement, defend- 
ing it against the open and secret hostilities of the 
Indians. In 1622 a new colony was founded at Wes- 
sagussett (now Weymouth), end the Massachusetts 
Indians planned to destroy it. The plot was re- 
vealed by a friendly Indian, and Standish, with only 
8 men, set out to its relief. By the counsel of their 
native well wisher Standish decoyed the two chiefs, 
along with a half-brother of one of them, into a 
room, and there, after a d rate struggle, slew 
them. A battle followed, and the Indians fled. The 
head of Wituwamat, one of the chiefs, was set up at 
Plymouth, and this, with Standish’s victory, struck 
terror into the savages. In 1625 he revisited Eng- 
land as agent for the colony, and returned next year 
with supplies. He then settled Duxbury—giving 
that name to the place after the English home of his 
race—and for the remainder of his life held the 
office of magistrate or assistant of that town. Plym- 
outh despatched a vessel and force under Standish 
to compel the French to surrender Penobscot, from 
which, in 1635, they had driven away a pee of 
Plymouth men, but the expedition proved a failure 
In addition to being the military head of the colony, 
Standish was its counsellor in civil matters, and for 
many years its treasurer. Tradition says his second 
wife, Barbara, was a younger sister of his first wife, 
Rose. In 1877 a portrait of Standish, painted on a 
panel, with date 1625, and bearing his name and age 
(38), was discovered in a picture-store in Boston. 

t is now to be seen in Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, where 


‘one of his swords is preserved, another being in the 


cabinet of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
He died at Duxbury, Oct. 3, 1656, leaving a widow 
and four sons to whom, by his will, bearing date 
March 7, 1655, he left his property, valned at £350. 
A granite monument (founded in 1872) is erected to 
his memory on Captain’s Hill, Duxbury, and is sur- 
mounted by a statue of the hero, ‘‘ the first commis- 
sioned military officer of New England.” — (3. #.) 
STANFORD, Leann, railroad constructor and 
senator, was born at Watervliet, N. Y., March 9, 
1824. His early life was spent on a farm, but. hav- 
ing studied law, he was admitted to the bar and began 
practice at Port Washington, Wis. In 1852 he re- 
moved to California and engaged in gold mining in 
Placer county. In 1856 he established a mercantile 
business in San Francisco, and accumulated a Ja 
fortune. In 1860 he was a delegate to the Republi- 
can national convention at Chicago, He was a 
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prominent promoter of the Pacific railroads, and in Indian raids in the West. In 1882 he was ordered 
1861 became president of the Central Pacific Rail- to Santa Fé, and placed in command of the district 
road. He was elected governor of California in the of New Mexico. In March, 1884, he was assigned to 
same year. His energy and force of character were the Department of Texas, with the rank of brigadier- 
fully shown in the construction of the Pacific Rail- | general in the regular army. 
road over the mountains in 1869. Subsequent years) STANLEY, Henry Morton, explorer, was born 
were devoted to the development of the business of | near Denbigh, Wales, in 1840. His name was then 
the road and to the promotion of the material inter- | John Rowlands, and at the age of three he was sent 
ests of California. In 1885 he was chosen U.S. sena- | to the poor-house at St. Asaph, where he stayed till 
tor. In memory of his only son he has given $20,-| he was thirteen. He was then employed asa teacher 
000,000 for the endowment of a university at Palo at Mold, Flintshire, but a year later shipped as a 
Alto, Cal. The corner-stone was laid, May 14, 1887, | cabin-boy for New Orleans. There a merchant 
and the buildings are expected to accommodate stu- | named Stanley gave him employment and eventually 
dents in 1889. adopted him. But the merchant died intestate, and 
STANLEY, Davm Stoanz, general, was born in| his property passed to other heirs. Stanley then 
Cedar Valley, Ohio, June 1, 1828. In 1852 he led a roving life among Indians and California 
graduated at West Point and was brevetted 2d lien- | miners until the civil war broke out. He enlisted 
tenant in the Second Dragoons, and detailed for ser- | in the Confederate army, but, being soon taken pris- 
vice in the survey of a railroad route along the 35th | oner, offered to take service on the other side. He 
parallel. From 1855 till 1861 he served as a cavalry | was sent to the iron-clad Ticonderoga, and there 
officer, almost constantly on the frontier, taking part | became acting ensign. At the close of the war he 
in engagements against the Cheyennes and the | went to Crete as correspondent for the New York 
Comanches. Fora successful fight against the lat- | Herald, but soon left and travelled in Turkey and 
ter, near Fort Arbuckle, he was complimented by | Asia Minor. Returning, he visited Wales, and gave 
Gen. Scott in general orders, and in 1861 promoted |a dinner to the poor-house children at St. Asaph. 
toa captaincy. On the outbreak of the civil war he | In 1867, after a visit to the United States, he went as 
was sent to the field of active operations in Missouri, a Herald correspondent to Abyssinia. By sending 
where he was engaged in several actions, and in Sep- | to London the news of Lord Wolseley’s victory be- 
tember, 1861, was nominated brigadier-general of | fore the official despatches arrived, Stanley attracted 
volunteers. At New Madrid he led a division, and | universal attention to his merits. In 1868 he was 
the general in command reported that he was “es- | employed in reporting the war in Spain. In 1869 
pecially indebted to General Stanley for his efficient Mr. James G. Bennett, the proprietor of the Herald, 
and untiring zeal.” He commanded the second di- | conceived the idea of sending the adventurous Stan- 
vision of the Army of the Mississippi at the capture | ley into Central Africa in search of Dr. Livingstone, 
of Island No. 10, and in this capacity took part in | who had been reported to be killed in 1866, but 
most of the skirmishes around Corinth and in the | whom Mr. Bennett believed to be still alive. Stan- 
battle of Farmington. He was in the battle of Iuka | Jey went first. to the East, visiting Constantinople, 
(Sept. 19), for his conduct in which he was com- | Egypt, Jerusalem, and crossing Persia to India, 
mended by Gen. Rosecrans, and in that of Corinth | which he reached in August, 1870. Thence he 
(Oct. 3-4), where he was exposed to the severest at-| sailed in October for Zanzibar, having decided to 
tack of the enemy, but stood fast when other parts | follow in Livingstone’s track. He organized an ex- 
of the line gave way. In November, 1852, he was | pedition of 192 men, divided into five caravans, the 
made chief of cavalry in the Army of the Cum-| first of which started inland on February 18, 1871, 
ber'and, and on the 29th promoted major-general | and the last of which he accompanied on March 21. 
of volunteers. He was in active service at the bat-| His objective point was Ujiji, and he had resolved 
tle of Stone River, in the Tullahoma campaign, in- | to reach Unyanyembe, the half-way house, within 
eluding the battle of Shelbyville, and in the many} three months. In the middle of April he met an 
minor engagements of that army. He was in com-| Arab chief, bound eastward, who informed him that 
mand of the Fourth Army Corps in Sherman’s Atlan-| Livingstone was at Ujiji. During the first month 
ta campaign, and took part in the battle of Jones-| much of Stanley’s route lay through the jungle, so 
boro, where he was wounded, During the month of | that his average day’s march was only four miles, 
October his command was engaged in following | while the carriers and other natives hired to acecom- 
Hood, till on the 27th it was detached from Gen. | pany him frequently gave trouble or tried to escape. 
Sherman's force and ordered to strengthen Gen. | Still worse were his difficulties with the Englishman 
Thomas, who had been despatched to Nashville to | and Scotchman whom he had engaged as his chief 
resist the invasion of Tennessee. On his march | assistants. But, in spite of fever and insect-plagnes, 
toward Nashville he was engaged in oh ag affairs, | as well as the troubles from treacherous followers 
distinguishing himself particularly in the action at | and extortionate chiefs, he pushed on, and in June 
Spring Hill. On the Fourthand Twenty-third Corps | reached Unyanyembe. Owing to his sickness and 
(of which he was now in command) arriving at|a tribal war he remained in this vicinity till the end 
Franklin, Nov, 30th, it made a stand, and a desper- | of August, though he heard again that Livingstone 
ate hand-to-hand conflict ensued, in which he was| was at Ujiji, 400 miles distant. Across the fertile 
severely wounded; refusing, however, to leave the regions of the interior, peopled by naked savages, 
field till a notable victory had been gained. He re- | he toiled on, paying tribute to chief after chief for 
ceived frequent promotions, and for his skill and permission to pass his little district. At last, on 
bravery here was brevetted major-general in the Novy. 10, 1871, he sees the port of Ujiji on the great 
regular army. After being disabled for two months lake Tanganyika. At his order his band fire their 
he rejoined his command, and, after the war, led it) guns and display the American flag, and march into 
to Texas. In February, 1866, he was mustered out of | the town. Livingstone’s servants soon salute him, 
the volunteer service and resumed his command in and conduct him to the object of his toilsome 
the regular army, as colonel of the Twenty second isearch. The veteran missionary and the adventu- 
Infantry. In 1872-73 he was in command of the Yel-| rous correspondent exchange greetings. They spent 
lowstone expedition, and his favorable reports in re-| four months together, but Dr. Livingstone refused 
gard to the hitherto unknown Dakota and Montana’ to return to Europe, as his work of exploration was 
did much to promote emigration thitherward. In| not yet done. He accompanied Stanley on his re- 
1874 he was with his regiment at the lake stations; turn as far as Unyanyembe, to which place stores 
in 1879 he moved to Texas, and effectually checked | had been forwarded for both parties. Though 
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floods greatly impeded the way, Stanley pressed on, | had been educated, and on learning that girls would 


and in May, 1872, was again in Zanzibar, where he not be admitted her vexation and 
found another expedition, organized under the | great. 
auspices of the Royal Geographical Society, making Seminary in Troy. 


preparations to start. As, however, the immediate 


object of finding Livingstone had been already ac- | 


were 
She afterward studied at Mrs. Willard’s 
On reaching maturity the 
thoughts which had been fostered in her girlhood 
showed themselves in the life of the woman. She 


complished, this expedition was abandoned for the became an ardent adyocate of the anti-slavery cause, 
time, but was taken up again by Lieut. Verney L. | and in 1839, when 23 years of age, was married to 


Cameron. (See Arrica in this work.) Stanley ar- 
rived in England in July, 1872, and gave an account 
of his expedition before the British Association in 
August. Honors of all kinds were abundantly be- 
stowed upon him, and in November he published 
his narrative, How I Found Livingstone. ere he 
left Africa Stanley had despatched a caravan with 
stores for Livingstone, but it spent five months in 
reaching him. Then the veteran resumed his work, 
but the country he explored was flooded and he 
eventually succumbed to dysentery, dying on May 
1, 1873. 

Stanley’s next famous expedition is described un- 
der Arnica. In this, starting again from Zanzibar 
in the autumn of 1874, he turned off to Victoria lake, 
which he thoroughly explored, then made his way 
to Ujiji, crossed to the Lualaba river, and, there em- 
barking, proved its identity with the Congo by sail- 
ing down that mighty stream to the Atlantic Ocean. 
He reached the coast in August, 1877, after perils 
far surpassing those of his first famous expedition. 
His second heroic enterprise and the wonderful geo- 
graphical discoveries which were then accomplished 
are narrated in The Dark Continent (1878). He went 
again to Africa in 1879 under the auspices of the 
African International Association, of which the King 
of Belgium was the chief patron, to explore the 
basin of the Congo river (g. v.). In the course of 
four years Stanley had established trading stations 
along the river for a distance of 1400 miles, and 
founded a government for the region. 

cate the end of Songs comme page: an 
expedition, partly at the expense of the Egyptian 
government, for the relief of Emin Pacha, wih iok 
seized the southern part of the territory claimed by 
Egypt. Leaving England in January, 1887, he 
gathered in Zauzibar a force consisting of 620 na- 
tives of that country, with 74 other Africans and 9 
Europeans. He also had the help of Tippo-tip, the 
greatest slave-dealer of Central Africa. ing 
pold of Belgium had furnished several steam-boats 
for use on the Congo. Stanley embarked on these 
at Stanley Pool on April 30, 1887. Since that time 
there have been rumors of his death, and again of 
his safety, but the facts are not yet positively known. 

STANTON, Enizanera Capy, an earnest advocate 
of “ Woman’s Rights,” was born at Johnstown, N. Y., 
Nov. 12, 1816. Her father, Daniel Cady, was an 
able and learned lawyer, who for years held the of- 
fice of judge in Fulton county. His danghter, while 
still a child, spent much time in his office, where she 
heard many instances of the unjust discrimination of 
the laws against the property rights of women. Her 
indignation was early aroused by this, and was in- 
creased by the little consideration shown to girls as 
compared with boys. Her father manifested a supe- 
rior regard for his son, and when the latter died was 
ineonsolable, though he had five daughters. “ I wish 
you were a boy,” he said with a sigh to his daughter 
Elizabeth. ‘Then I will bea boy, and will do all 
my brother did,” she replied. In pursuance of this 
resolution she determined to learn Greek, and the 
art of managing a horse, conceiving that learning 
and courage were the principal manly characteristics. 
She studied Greek, Latin, and mathematics, winning 
in the first-named study a Greek Testament as a 
prize, and afterward graduated in the Johnstown 
Academy at the head of her class. Her heart was 
set on entering Union College, where her brother 


Henry B. Stanton, an eloquent anti-slavery orator. 
Her husband had been chosen as a del to the 
World’s pare hp cease which met at 
Freemasons’ Hall, mdon, June 12, 1840, and 
thither the newly wedded couple proceeded. Many 
women-delegates had been sent from America to the 
convention, but owing to prevailing notions about | 
women, they were fiot permitted to take part in its | 
deliberations. This exclusion excited much indig- 
nation, and added to Mrs. Stanton’s feeling of the 
injustice done to her sex. While here she formed a 
warm friendship with Lucretia Mott, one of the most 
highly respected advocates of the reform upon which 
she had set her heart. Among the Englishwomen 
excluded from the convention were Elizabeth Fry, 
Mary Howitt, and Amelia Opie. On her return to 
America Mrs, Stanton resolved to devote her life to 
resisting the injustice shown, in several forms, to her 
sex; and in pursuance of this resolution she called, 
in June, 1848, at her own instance, a public conven- 
tion of women at Seneca Falls, N. Y., in which ci 
she then resided. This was the pioneer ** Woman’s 
Rights Convention ” (known under that name), but 
Mrs. Stanton went in her views beyond all-the other 
delegates in resolving to include woman's suffrage 
among the rights demanded. Her husband and 
Lucretia Mott strongly objected to her purpose in 
this direction, and at the opening of the convention 
she found only one delegate, Frederick Douglass, to 
support her novel demand. She had never before 
spoken in public, but developed an excellent rege 4 
in oratory, and, aided by Mr. Douglass, carried all 
her resolutions, that demanding the ballot included, 
through the convention. The announcement of this 
convention made a great sensation throughout the 
country. All the papers commented upon it, gener- 
ally with ridicule, but Mrs. Stanton went persist- 
ently to work to advocate her views before the 
women of America. Two years after the convention 


Leo- | Miss Susan B. Anthony, who had at first treated the 


demand for the ballot as ridiculous, became her 
friend and co-worker, and together they have spent 
their lives in ardent advocacy of this cause. 

In 1866 Mrs. Stanton, then living in New York 
city, offered herself as a Congressional candidate to 
the voters of the 8th district. Out of 23,000 votes 
cast she polled exactly 24. In 1868 she, in conjune- 
tion with Parker Pilsbury, Miss Anthony, and others, 
started The Rerolution, a journal in the interests of 
women’s rights. This journal was finally merged 
in The Liberal Christian, an o of Unitarianism. 
After giving up her editorship of The Revolution Mrs. 
Stanton devoted herself for 14 years to public lect- 
uring. She is a happy and ready s er, and by 
her advocacy did much toward the advancement of 
the cause she had so much at heart. 

Apart from this exhausting work she compiled, in 
her residence at Tenafly, N. J., a His of Woman 
Suffrage (3 vols. of 1000 pages each), embracing doe- 
umentary evidence and biographies of its leading ad- 
vocates. In 1882 she went to France on a visit to 
her son and his wife, and in 1883 held conferences 
in England with John Bright and others on her favor- 
ite theme. Mrs. Stanton has a son living in France, 
and a daughter residing in England, and has in all five 
sons and two daughters. The social reforms which 
she advocates have made remarkable progress dur- 
ing the forty years which have elapsed since the first 
convention at Seneca Falls, The property rights of 
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women have been placed on a level with those of 
men in some States, and have everywhere improved, 
while the demand for the ballot has gained too 
wide a circle of advocates to be any longer consid- 
ered ridiculous, and has been granted in regard to 
school-board elections in some States, and in all mu- 
nicipal elections in the State of Kansas. 

Her husband, Henry Brewster Sranton (1805- 
1887), lawyer and journalist, was born at Pachaug, 
Conn., June 27, 1805. He removed to Rochester, N. 
Y., in early life, and engaged in journalism and po- 
litics. After being clerk of Monroe county for three 
years he went to Lane Theological Seminary at Cin- 
cinnati, in 1832, and there took part in theanti-slavery 
movement. He devoted years to this cause, and in 
the meantime, having married Miss Cady, went with 
her to London in 1840, and then made a tour in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and France. In 1847 he settled at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., and was admitted to the bar, but 
was still active in urging temperance and other 
social reforms, as well as in anti-slavery work. He 
published Reform and Reformers in Great Britain 
and Ireland (1849). His chief work was done 
through the daily press, to which he was a constant 
contributor. He died in New York City, Jan. 14, 
1887. Soon afterward a volume of his Random 
Recollections was published. (c. M.) 

STARCH. A a considerable variety of plants 

yield commercial starch, though the 
See Vol. XXII. principal supply is obtained from 
p. 450 (p. 472 dee 
Am. Rep.). wheat, maize, rice, and potatoes. The 
manioc-root is the source of the use- 
ful nutrient variety known as tapioca; the root of 
several species of Muranta, of arrowroot ; and the 
ith of very many of the palms, of sago. These 
tter, however, are tropical productions, and the 
reread starch of commerce comes in great part 
from the substances first named. Oorn- or maize- 
starch is a product of American inventive industry, 
and was first produced in 1842. Previously wheat, 
barley, rice, and potatoes had yielded the world’s 
supply of starch. Potato-starch was first made in 
the United States in 1802, the industry being in- 
troduced by John Biddis, of Pennsylvania. It in 
time became an important product, and a large num- 
ber of starch factories were built, especially in the 
cotton-mannfacturing districts, the starch being 
largely consumed in this industry. A number of 
wheat-starch factories also were built. In Europe 
wheat constituted the principal source of starch, 
the product being very considerable, particularly in 
England and France, whose cotton factories con- 
sume a large percentage of the supply. Among the 
several substances which have been used abroad as 
starch producers may be named horse-chestnuts, 
which have been employed for this purpose in 
France. The bitter principle is removed by the use 
of sodium carbonate. 

In 1842 Thomas Kingsford, superintendent of the 
wheat-starch factory of W. Colgate & Co., in New 
Jersey, began to experiment with Indian corn, and 
soon satisfied himself that this grain was well 
adapted to serve as a superior commercial source of 
starch. His conviction was communicated to others, 
and some capitalists built a factory for him at Os- 
wego, N. Y., in 1848, this location being chosen 
from the ease of getting a large supply of corn from 
the West by water-carriage, while it was compara- 
tively convenient to the great commercial and manu- 
facturing centres. Theindustry prospered from the 
start, and the factories have grown until they cover 
10 acres of ground-surface, treat over a million bush- 
els of corn annually, and yield an annual product of 
more than 20,000,000 lbs. of starch. The great 
prosperity of the Oswego factory gave instigation to 
another great concern, the Duryea Brothers’ corn- 
starch manufacturing establishment at Glen Cove, 
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Long Island, which was founded in 1858, and has at 
present a yield nearly or quite equal to that of the 
Oswego factories. These two concerns are now the 
largest starch-manufacturing establishments in the 
world. As early as 1860 they had brought toan end 


-the importation of European starch, and soon after 


they began to compete with the factories of Europe 
for the starch commerce of the world. They have 
received the first prizes at international exhibitions, 
and the demand for their product has steadily 
grown, the exportations of American starch increas- 
ing from 1,000,000 Ibs. in 1864 to 7,400,000 Ibs. in 
1887. 

Corn-starch is made in the United States by soak- 
ing the corn in water containing caustic soda and 
hydrochloric acid, to dissolve the gluten, grinding, 
washing on sieves, and finishing by various pro- 
cesses. Each of the two great establishments em- 
ploys its own methods, and no effort is made to 
recover the gluten as a food product, as in the Eu- 
ropean wheat-starch factories; but this, with other 
by-products of the grain, is sold as food for domes- 
tic animals. The starch is prepared in three forms, 
for three separate purposes. ‘The first is that known 
as ‘* Maizena,” in England as “ prepared food,” 
being pulverized corn-starch intended for culinary 
purposes, and as food for infants and invalids. The 
second is the refined starch prepared for laundry 
use; the third, sizing starch for use in cotton fac- 
tories and other industries. 

The success of the factories named has led others 
into the business, and there are many smaller corn- 
starch factories now established. The establish- 
ment of this industry, however, has not done away 
with the production of wheat-starch, which is made 
in the United States on a considerable scale. Po- 
tato-starch is also largely manufactured, there being 
several factories at Stowe, Vt., and Watertown, 
Mass., some of which consume 20,000 bushels of 
potatoes annually, the yield averaging 8 Ibs. of 
starch to the bushel. Rice-starch is largely manu- 
factured in England, France, and Belgium, but not 
in the United States. In regard to the statistics of 
the American starch industry, there exist no general 
ones later than those of the census reports, and these 
are lacking in detail. In 1870 the number of stareh 
factories in the United States were reported as 195, 
with a total product valued at $5,995,000. In 1880 
the factories had decreased in number to 139, but 
the product had increased to $7,477,742. This was 

rincipally produced in three States, the yield of 

ew York being $3,328,102; of Ohio, $1,754,710; 
and of Indiana, $1,276,880. No other State pro- 
duced largely. The business is steadily increasing, 
and is prebecky destined to attain a great develop- 
ment in the future, the immense yield of corn in 
this country giving an almost unlimited supply of 
material. The proportion of starch in the various 
grains is the following: Maize, 60 to 80 per cent. ; 
wheat, 60; rye, 60; oats, 46; barley, 57; rice, 61. 
Potatoes yield 62 per cent. Of these various sub- 
stances the high yield of maize seems to adapt it 
particularly to starch production. As to the uses 
of starch, the following are the principal: It is used 
for stiffening cotton and linen cloths, and as a siz- 
ing for paper and various other articles ; for making 
te, hair powder, dextrine, glucose, etc. ; in med- 
icine, to dilute and otherwise modify varions articles 
of the materia medica; in surgery, in the prepara- 
tion of splints and bandages ; in the chemical labor- 
atory, for the detection of iodine ; for stiffening pur- 
poses in the laundry ; and as a nutritious and agree- 
able article of food, for which its use is rapidly 
increasing. For the last-named purpose corn-stare 
is of high value. (c. M.) 

STARK, Joun (1728-1822), general in the Revo- 

lutionary war, was born at Londonderry, N. H., 
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Aug. 28, 1728. In 1736 his father removed to Der- ’ 


ryfield, now Manchester, in that State, where young 
Stark was employed in farming, with intervals of 
hunting, till April 28, 1752. On that day, while 
out hunting, he was taken prisoner by a party of St. 
Francis Indians, in whose hands he remained a cap- 
tive for six weeks, being finally set free on the pay- 


ment of $103 ransom. While with the Indians his | 


frequent exhibitions of courage and independence of 
spirit made him very popular, and he was adopted 
into the tribe. In 1755 he was appointed lieutenant 
in Rogers’ company of rangers, with which he served 
in the campaigns of that and the following year. In 
January, 1757, the corps to which he was attached, 
while returning from an expedition, was attacked by 


a strong body of French and Indians near Ticon- | 
'on the one hand to the State,on the other to the 


deroga and a sangninary conflict ensued, ending in 
the repulse of the colonists. The management of 
the retreat fell to him, and it was effected with great 
skill and prudence. Soon afterward he was made 
captain of rangers, and in 1758 took part in Aber- 
crombie’s attack on Ticonderoga. In the following 
spring he joined Amherst’s army, and was present at 
the reduction of Ticonderoga and Crown Point. 

At the end of the French war Stark returned to 
his farm, and remained there till the beginning of 
the Revolutionary troubles, when he was made a 
member of the Committee of Safety, and on learning 
of the battle of Lexington immediately repaired to 
Cambridge. Here he was made colonel of a regi- 
ment of New Hampshire troops, and took part with 
them in the battle of Bunker Hill, where his men 
were stationed heliind a rail fence at the left of the 
line. They held their ground firmly, and repeatedly 
repelled the enemy with great loss, but were forced 
to retreat when the other portions of the line were 
taken. At the close of the campaign in the North, 
in 1776, he joined Gen. Washington, and in the 
battle of Trenton commanded the vanguard of the 
army. In the subsequent engagement at Princeton 
he played an active and prominent part. In the pro- 
motions that followed, however, Stark was. over- 
looked and, feeling aggrieved, he resigned and re- 
turned to his farm in April, 1777. He was not left 
long at rest. The advance of Burgoyne from Canada 
began in June, and fort after fort was taken as he 
advanced south by the Lake Champlain and Lake 
George route. The council of New Hampshire at 
once commissioned Stark to raise a force to gnard 
the frontier, and he quickly found himself again in 
active service. Burgoyne sent a detachment under 
Col. Baum to seize the supplies which the Ameri- 
cans had collected at Bennington, Vt. Gen. Stark 
marched rapidly to save these stores, and, finding 
Banm intrenched at a point near Bennington, at- 
tacked with great energy. It was at this time that 
he inspired his raw troops with the speech that has 
become historic: ‘‘There are the red-coats; we 
mst beat them to-day, or to-night my wife sleeps a 
widow.” His spirit was seconded by the valor of 
his men, the regulars were severely defeated, and a 
second force that was marching to Baum’s assistance 
suffered the same fate, the British loss in these two 
actions exceeding 600 men. Yet more important was 
the saving of the stores, of which Burgoyne stond 
sadly in need, and the want of which aided in the 
eventual total collapse of his expedition. 

For this gallant action Congress voted thanks to 
Gen. Stark on Oct. 4, 1777, though it had just before 
yee a vote of censure on him for disobeying Gen. 

incoln’s order to march to the west of the Hudson, 
a step which would have left Baum’s raid unop- 
posed. He was commissioned major-general, and in 
September joined Gates and contributed to the suc- 
cess of the campaign. In 1778 he was placed in 
charge of the Northern Department at Albeay. and 


in October of that year joined Gates in Rhode Island. | be 


In May, 1780, he joined the army at Morristown, and 
was present at the battle of Springfield, being again 
placed in command of the Northern ent in 
the spring of 1781. This ended his army service, 
and he returned to his farm at Manchester, N. H., 
where he died, May 8, 1822, Congress having voted 
him in 1818 a pension of $60 per month. 
STATE-MILITIA, The militia of each of the 
States of the Union is an essentially State institution 
regulated hy State laws. But by the provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States and the laws 
of Congress enacted to carry those provisions into 
effect, the militia of each State is, to a certain ex- 
tent, subject to Congressional regniation and, under 
certain circumstances, is reqnired to render service 
to the general government. This twofold relation— 


Union—gave rise, during a considerable portion of 
our national history, to much discussion, to angry 
disputes, and often to serious embarrassments, Partly 
by the logic of events, partly by the decisions of our 
highest judicial tribunals, these questions may all be 
ronardad as now practically settled. A brief sketch 
of the history of the militia of the United States, of 
the nature of the questions above referred to, and of 
the manner of their settlement is necessary to a full 
understanding of the character and availability of 
the militia as a military force and of its present con- 
dition and strength. 

When the Continental Congress proclaimed the in- 
dependence of the colonies in the famous Declara- 
tion, the only military force of which it could avail 
itself in order to maintain that declaration was the 
militia. All the regular soldiers in the country and 
all the men who liad received a scientific military 
education were on the side of the Crown. But, on 
the other hand, there was probably no country in tho 
world where so large a proportion of the common 
people had a practical acquaintance with the duties 
of the soldier and so many of its educated men wera 
fitted to change from the duties of peace to those of 
war. The long contest with the Indians and the 
French had imbued the people with the milita 
spirit, and familiarized them with the dangers an 
hardships of war, while to large numbers of the men 
of ability that contest had been the school in which 
they had acquired a military education. Washing- 
ton was a graduate of no military college, but he had 
acquired the theory and — of war by years of 
service alongside of re; ly educated British offi- 
cers, and he was only the most illustrious t of a 
class. After the conclusion of the Revolution the 
mass of the people gladly returned to the pursuits of 
peace, but the military spirit was keptalive ones by 
tradition and partly by the spectacle of the great 
wars in Europe going on almost continually during 
the next generation. The drill and efficiency of the 
militia was far better preserved than it was a half- 
century later. 

The Constitution of the United States, adopted in 
1789, gave Congress the power ‘‘To vide for 
calling forth the militia to execute'the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions.” 
These words conferred upon Congress the power of 
doing for the Union, as a whole, that which each 
State in its individual capacity could do for itself, 
They state briefly but clearly the primary reasons 
for the existence of a militia. But the Constitution 
further gave to Congress the power, ‘‘'To provide for 
organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and 
for governing such part of them as may be employed 
in theservice of the United States, reserving to the 
States respectively the appointment of the officers, 
and the authority of training the militia according to 
the discipline prescribed by Congress.” Further, 
the Constitution provides that, ‘‘ The President s' 

commander-in-chief of the militia of the several 
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States when called into the actual service of the 
United States.” 

The first act of Congress in regard to ‘‘ organizing, 
arming, and disciplining” the militia was passed in 
1792; but this, as well as subsequent acts, aimed at 
little more than to'secure a tolerable degree of uni- 
formity among the militia of the different States and 
a certain amount of agreement with the arming and 
disciplining of the regular army. In all other im- 
portant respects the authority of the States was not 
interfered with. 

The war of 1812-14 raised a number of questions 
as to extent of the power over the State militia con- 
ferred upon the general government by the Consti- 
tution. 

Some maintained that the power conferred on the 
President to act as commander-in-chief of the State 
militia when in the actual service of the United States 
was a power personal to himself and could not be dele- 
gated ; and as the appointment of officers had been 
reserved to the States, the militia, even when in the 
U.S. service, were under no obligations to obey any- 
body but the State authorities or the President in 
person. The governor of Vermont went so far as to 
claim the right to order the militia of that State to 
return home if, in his discretion, he thought they were 
more needed at home than in front of the enemy 
who had invaded a neighboring State. But the de- 
cisions of the U.S. Supreme Court and the prece- 
dents established by the exigencies of the great civil 
war of 1861-65 have settled it, probably for all time, 
that from the moment the militia are mustered into 
the U.S. service they are, until the expiration of 
their term of service, as much under the control of 
the general government, for the purposes which they 
were called out to aid in accomplishing, as the reg- 
ular army itself. 

The conclusion of the war of 1812-15 and the over- 
throw of Napoleon Bonaparte were followed, both in 
America se (nace by a period of peace extending 
over a third of a century, The war with Mexico 
was not a war ‘‘ to enforce the laws of the Union, to 
suppress insurrection,” nor ‘ to repel invasions,” and 
it consequently afforded the general government no 
occasion and no rtunity for calling out the 
militia, No such call was made until the breaking 
out of the great civil war in 1861. During this long 
period the interest of the people at large in sme 
affairs and their knowledge of the art of war grad- 
ually decayed. The annual meetings for instruction 
in drill and discipline, the so-called “ training days,” 
became mere farces. They were regarded as a sheer 
waste of time or as something worse, occasions of 
drunkenness and revelry, profitable only to pedlers 
and gamblers, and went out of fashion. 

When the great civil war broke out each State had 
upon its statute books an elaborate code of Jaws in 
regard to the militia. But by the great body of the 
people, and especially among the country-people, 
those laws had long been practically ignored. In 
most of the large cities one or two militia organiza- 
tions existed. Some of these, in the accuracy of their 
drill, the precision of their movements, and the com- 
pleteness of theirappointments, would have compared 
favorably with the best regiments of any regular army 
in the world. But such organizations were wholly 
exceptional. 

It was under these circumstances, as regards the 
condition of the militia, that Pres. Lincoln, on April 
15, 1861, issued his first call for 75,000 men for three 
months’ service. The enthusiasm of the people was 
very great. Had the President called for twice that 
number they would have been easily obtained. 
The quotas of the loyal States were quickly filled 
out. Most of those States, when their quotas were 
filled, refused to receive any more; other States 
offered to the general government the services of 
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far more than they were called upon to furnish. 
Massachusetts was ready with two and a half times, 
Rhode Island with four times, Connecticut with 
three times, Pennsylvania with 60 per cent., and 
Missouri with three times more than they were asked 
for. ‘The great majority of the men were intelli- 
gent, brave, and eager to do their duty; but it 
would probably be an exaggeration to say that 
10,000 of the 75,000 had any more knowledge of the 
duties of a soldier than is possessed by every intel- 
ligent citizen of fullage. But there was somethipg 
worse than this. The officers were generally as ig- 
norant as the men. It is not possible here, nor is it 
necessary, to enter into details. The disastrous result 
of the first battle of Bull Run was necessary in or- 
der to convince the people that the attempt to im- 
provise an army, in a few weeks’ time, out of men 
taken from the office, the farm, and the factory, is, 
in modern warfare, but a waste of treasure and of 
blood. 

The civil war also demonstrated another proposi- 
tion. If its earlier events proved that untrained 
troops led by untrained officers, no matter how great 
their enthusiasm and bravery, were of small account, 
its subsequent course showed with equal conelusive- 
ness that of all soldiers the well-trained ‘ citizen- 
soldier” is the most efficient. 

The greatest difficulty experienced in the earlier 
stages of the civil war was the lack of competent 
officers. Given a regiment in which the commis- 
sioned officers all thoroughly understand their duties 
while all the rest of the regiment consists of men 
strong and willing, thcugh without knowledge and 
experience in military affairs, and it can be brought 
to a high state of discipline and efficiency in a com- 
paratively short time. But where officers as well as 
men are obliged to learn their business after being 
mustered into service, the time required increases in 
an appalling ratio. To educate officers by means of 
actual service in time of war is a very costly opera- 
tion. A large number of militia officers during the 
civil war achieved high distinction, but as a rule they 
were those who, from natural inclination, had devoted 
much time, before entering the service, to the study 
of military science and to practice in organized 
bodies of militia; or they were men of far more than 
average abilities, animated by an enthusiasm and de- 
termination which no obstacles could oppose. 

One of the most remarkable citizen-soldiers, prob- 
ably in the opinion of professional military men the 
most remarkable, developed by the civil war was 
Gen. Alfred H. Terry, who captured Fort Fisher, 
and at the close of the war was appointed a major- 
general in the regular army. He entered the ser- 
vice as a colonel, but it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that he passed, without preparation, from 
his office to his coloneley. On the contrary, in his 
boyhood he had a strong inclination toward every- 
thing military. He served in the militia before the 
war with a kind of serious zeal. From youth to 
manhood he devoted much of his time to the study 
of military science. During the Crimean war he 
visited Europe for the express purpose of seeing 
military operations on a large scale as conducted in 
actual warfare. The consequence was that when he 
led his regiment to the field there was probably no 
graduate of West Point, no colonel in the regular 
army, who knew more thoroughly and completely 
what he ought to do and how it ought to be done. 

The experience of our civil war appears to justify 
the conclusion that, in a free country, the mainte- 
nance of a great standing army imposes upon the 
people a burden at once enormous and unnecessary. 
With suitable legal provisions and at a comparatively 
small expense voluntary organizations sufficient both 
in numbers and discipline can be maintained to meet 
any sudden emergency and to insure time for prep- 
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aration for greater crises, provided that certain con- 
ditions are fulfilled. ‘Tbe most important of these 
conditions—indeed, the only indispensable ones— 
are the cultivation among our youth of a greater in- 
terest in military affairs and a greater dissemination 
of military knowledge among our educated young 
men. ‘This is not the place to enter upon a discus- 
sion of the methods by which these objects are to be 
attained. The experience of the civil war demon- 
strated, in the most brilliant and conclusive manner, 
the thoroughness and completeness of the profes- 
sional military education imparted by our national 
school at West Point. But in order to render 
speedily available, whenever occasion requires, the 
vast yet dormant and formless military power of our 
nation, there should be a far larger number of our 
citizens, than there is at present, who possess a mili- 
tary education somewhere intermediate between the 
perfection of West Point and that ignorance of the 
most rudimentary duties of a private and the most 
elementary principles of military science that char- 
acterizes the great mass of our educated young men. 
Among the measures which might be adopted to ac- 
complish this purpose, the recommendation of Ad- 
jutant-General R. C. Drum of the U. 8. Army, in his 
annual report for 1888, that military science should 
be made a part of the curriculum of our colleges and 
universities and that all students who are physically 
qualified should be required to attend lectures, reci- 
tations, and drills, is worthy of the most serious con- 
sideration. 

By the laws of the United States all able-bodied 
male citizens between the ages of 18 and 45 years, 
with the exception of such as are exempted by State 
laws, are bound, when called upon, to do military 
duty. ‘Thus the liability to render military service 
extends over 27 years of the citizen’s life; but, 
should peace prevail, not one man in a hundred will 
ever even play soldier for an hour. The active mili- 
tia is composed entirely of volunteer organizations. 
Their discipline must conform to that of the regular 
U.S. army. Almost everything else is regulated by 
State laws. The military codes of the different 
States vary considerably in matters of detail. In 
certain general features, however, there is substan- 
tialagreement. The term of service is generally five 
years. In order to induce men to enlist in such or- 
ganizations certain privileges are conferred upon 
their members both during their term of service and 
after its expiration. One of the most common of 
these privileges is exemption from the performance 
of jury duty. But the State relies chiefly upon the 
fact that a Jarge number of its citizens believe that 
they can manifest their devotion to law and order 
and prove their love of country in no other way so 
conclusively as by becoming members of some mili- 
tary organization. The State also relies upon the 
stroug desire, which is innate in many men, to par- 
ticipate in military display and to receive their share 
of the admiration which the general public, male 
and female, always extends to a handsome, well- 
drilled military body. In many cases, also, mem- 
bership of such a body is, to a certain extent, a mark 
of social distinction. In almost all our large cities 
there is one, in some of the larger cities more than 
one, militia regiment of which most young men 
would be proud to say they were members. 

The amount of actual service required by the 
State in the course of a year does not generally ex- 
ceed one week; but, of course, any organization 
which makes any pretensions to military excellence 
devotes, of its own accord, much more than this 
amount of time to drill and discipline. 

The amount of money appropriated by the State 
to the support of the militia is very small. Indeed, 
mseuhibosete of a militia regiment or company is al- 
ways a source of individual expense; in some cases, 


of very considerable expense. The cities often ex- 
pend far more than the State upon regiments com- 
pies of their own citizens. ey do this partly 
rom municipal pride and partly in order that the 
civil power, in cases of riotous disturbance too ex- 
tensive for it to cope with, may have at hand a mili- 
tary force upon which it can call for aid in suppress- 
ing disorder and maintaining the public peace. In 
such cases the military is entirely subordinate to the 
civil authority. No shot can be fired until the 
mayor, sheriff, or other authorized civil officer gives 
permission. 

The total number of citizens belonging to militia 
organizations is limited by law. In proportion to 
the whole qo the number is very small. In 
the great State of New York, with a population ex- 
ceeding 6,000,000, the number is limited to 20,000. 
There is nothing in the whole organization of society 
in which the contrast between the nations of 
and the States of the Union is more strikingly illus- 
trated. In Germany, in time of peace, every male 
citizen not physically incapacitated, is obliged to 
spend some of the best years of his life in continuous 
military service. In the United States, in time of 
peace, only a very small fraction of the citizens are 
permitted to enter the military service of the State, 
and then only in such a manner as to hardly consti- 
tute an interruption to their ordinary avocations. 
If any number of citizens beyond the | limit 
should desire to form a military organization they 
can do so in the same manner as they form athletic 
societies or base-ball clubs, according to their own 
rules and at their own éxpense. Such @ mili 
elub, no matter what it might call itself, and no 
matter how complete might be its appointments and 
how perfect its discipline, would no more be a 
of the legal military force of the State than the New 
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Navy. ; 

Abetetin to present regulations officers of the 
regular U. 8. army are detailed to act as professors 
of military science and tactics in universities, col- 
leges, and schools under prescribed conditions. 
During the year ending Sept. 30, 1888, forty institu- 
tions in different parts of the Union availed them- 
selves of this opportunity of giving instruction in 
military science, with practice in military drill, to 
such of their pupils as chose to receive it. The 
whole number of students over 15 years of age at- 
tending these institutions was 7791. Of this num- 
her about 4000, or 51 per cent., attended infantry drill. 
During the previous year the same system had been 
pursued. The total number of students was Jess, and 
only 49 per cent. attended the drills. Should the 
interest of the students in military matters continue 
to increase in the same ratio and, above all, shouid 
the recommendation of Adjutant-General Drum to 
make attendance upon the lectures and drills of 
these officers obligatory upon all students be adopted, 
it must, in a few years, have a marked influence upon 
the military efficiency of the militia. 

According to the laws of several of the States, 
the State-militia is required to go into camp for one 
week in each year. During this time they are sup- 

to conduct themselves in the same manner as 
the troops of the regular army would under similar 
cireumstances. Whenever the State authorities re- 
quest it, officers of the regular army are detailed to 
inspect these encampments and give instruction to 
the militia, These officers make minute reports of 
the results of their observations to the Adjutant- 
General of the U. 8. Army. During the year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1888, such encampments were held in 
fifteen States. Those desiring the most accurate 
and anthentie information as to the present condi- 
tion of the State-militia of these fifteen States, in- 
cluding among them the three largest States in the 
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Union, will find it in the annual reports of the ad- 
jutant-general to the secretary of war. ‘ The reg- 
ularly organized and uniformed active militia of the 
several States” in the year 1885 aggregated 84,739 
men; in 1886 the number was 92,734 ; in 1887 it had 
increased to 100,857; and on July 2, 1888, it had an 
available force of 106,814 men. This is less than 
one-fifth of one per cent. of our population, and less 
than the whole number of persons subject to mili- 
tary duty when required in the single city of New 
York. (w. M. F.) 

STATES’ RIGHTS. In the general sense, ‘this 
term, as applied in American political history, con- 
tains a reference to the relations subsisting between 
the United States and the respective States, but it 
has a special sense that describes a body of opinion 
that has exercised a large influence in moulding the 
institutions of this country. It is in this special 
sense that it is here considered. The States’ rights 
doctrine is a theory of the construction of the Con- 
stitution ‘of the United States, and not a general 
theory of government or communal society. It is 
to be regarded as an extreme expression of a ten- 
dency existing in all communities, definitely ex- 
hibited in those that have reached any considerable 
stage of organization, and especially in those that 
are composed of organized communities united to 
form a general or national community, as in the in- 
stances of imperial and federal systems of govern- 
ment, This tendency seeks to conserve the individ- 
ualities of the organic units of the system as against 
an opposite tendency to blend the entire system in- 
to a single homogeneous and consolidated political 
society by the reduction of the functions of its in- 
tegral parts, and the enhancement of the powers of 
the larger system. This tendency has a still broader 
interpretation, and is found in all organic systems 
conserving the individualities of their parts and sub- 
ordinate organs. 

'’he States’ rights doctrine, as iy CEST within 
ten years after the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States, and at a later period made the 
ground of an attempt on the of a single State to 
nullify certain laws of the United States within its 
territories, and ata still later period the justifica- 
tion for an attempt on the part of several States to 
secede from the Union, denied to the United States 
the character of a national sovereign, affirmed that 
sovereignty remained in the States alone, to whom 
alone allegiance was due from the citizen; that the 
powers of the general government constituted an 
agency created by the States, federating together as 
independent sovereigns to attain certain definite 
ends of common interest to them by preseribed and 
limited means ; that the sovereignty of the States re- 
mained undiminished by this delegation of powers, 
and that as such sovereigns they were without a su- 
perior to judge of the infractions of the Constitution, 
and thus entitled to judge, each for itself, of such 
infractions, and to seek a remedy for such wrongs 
either in nullifying the acts of Congress thus held 
to be in excess of its authority, or to secede from 
the Union and resume a state of entire sovereign 
independence. 

The Constitution had conferred upon Congress the 
diplomatic and war powers of the government, the 
maritime police, the regnlation of intercourse and 
the adjustment of differences between the States ; 
certain special powers, including the fixing of com- 
mercial standards of value and quantity; general 
taxing powers, devoted to the payment of the debts, 
the common defence, and “ general welfare” of the 
Uniited States, and all other powers ‘‘ necessary and 
proper” for carrying the same into execution. It 
was generally conceded that the powers of Congress 
were limited, but the nature and extent of that lim- 
itation were subjects of dispute between those en- 
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tertaining opposite theories of the proper construc- 
tion of the Constitution. 

An occasion arose, out of the complications inci- 
dent to the unsettled political condition of France 
subsequent to the revolution that dethroned the 
ancient line of her monarchs, for the differences be- 
tween the two schools of opinion to assume activity. 
Congress assumed a certain control over aliens and 
persons engaged in seditious practices within the 
States, that was claimed by the adherents of the 
States’ rights doctrine to be in excess of its constitu- 
tional powers. On the one hand, sympathy with 
the popular aspirations that produced the French 
revolution and, on the other, apprehensions for the 
stability of government in the presence of such un- 
controllable forces, gaye color and warmth to the 
discussions that arose, and fitting conditions to pro- 
duce extreme expressions of opinion on both sides 
of the question. 

The contest was between a strict and a liberal 
construction of the Constitution. It was claimed by 
those adhering to a strict construction that the only 
powers that could be exercised by Congress were 
those which were specifically enumerated by the 
Constitution and such incidental powers as were 
necessary to the exercise of those specifically enu- 
merated; and as authority over the citizens of the 
States, either permanent or temporary, was not 
among the enumerated powers, the attempt of Con- 
gress to interfere with the authority of the States 
over their own citizens, on the ground that they were 
aliens or seditious, was in excess of its constitutional 
authority. On the other hand, it was contended 
that the war powers and that of regulating inter- 
course with foreign nations and between the States 
justified such action, as essential to the common de- 
fence and general welfare. To this it was replied 
that Congress had no general authority to legislate 
for the promotion of the general welfare, but was 
only so far to provide for the general welfare as that 
was connected with the specific subjects committed 
to its authority, and that the war powers were inap- 
plicable as the state of war did not then exist. As 
these differences were irreconcilable, it was necessary 
to consider whether any constitutional means existed 
for their adjustment. The national party contended 
that the national judiciary was the only recourse for 
their solution under the Constitution. This was 
denied by the States’ rights party, who affirmed that 
the federal judiciary was the creature of the sover- 
eign States, brought into existence by their act, and 
could not control its creator. The national party 
replied that the government of the United States 
was the supreme authority, superior to the States, 
within its sphere, and therefore the proper judge of 
the extent and limits of its authority. As every 
sovereign government is necessarily the judge of the 
extent of its authority, subject only to the right of 
revolution that is inherent in civil society, it was 
necessary to the position of the party of strict con- 
struction that the sovereign character should be de- _ 
nied to the government of the United States, and 
this position was taken. It was affirmed that the 
Constitution was the act of the State governments 
and not of the people of the United States as a 
whole, and as anet was a mere league, of the infrac- 
tions of which the parties to the compact were the 
sole judges as well as of the proper means of redress. 

The gravity of an issue maintained not only by 
able and illustrious men but by organized States 
standing foremost in the rank of civilization, and 
that presented the alternative of placing the United 
States in the attitude of a national sovereign clothed 
with authority adequate to effectuate its purposes at 
home and to fulfil its engagements abroad, and with 
rank and dignity be 2 to that of any other nation, 
or to reduce it to the level of a diplomatic agency 
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depending for the effectiveness of its action upon 
ratification by a numerous body of independent 
States from whom its authority was derived, renders 
necessary a statement of the successive steps of this 
great controversy. 

The war with Great Britain to maintain the decla- 
ration of independence made by the colonies exhib- 
ited the necessity of concerted action on their part 
and led to their confederation and representation 
in the Continental Congress, In this body each 
State, through its delegates, had an equal voice with 
each other in the adoption of public measures; but 
such measures lacked effectiveness through the 
frequent failures of the States to comply with the 
demands made upon them, and the inability of Con- 
gress to coerce compliance therewith. A profound 
conviction of the necessity of enlarging the powers 
of Congress arose throughout all of the coun- 
try, that continued to gain strength after the con- 
clusion of the war, and finally led to the calling of 
the convention of 1787, in which the present Con- 
stitution, apart from the amendments. subsequently 
made, was passed for submission to the people of 
tlie United States. 

The earliest plan submitted to the convention was 
that of Mr. Edmund Randolph, of Virginia. This 
plan proposed a national government, both in name 
and in substance. The essential feature was that 
it was. to be derived direct oo the people and 
was to act upon the people through laws judicially 
expounded and enforced by the national govern- 
ment. The powers of the government were re- 
spectively described as the national executive, the 
national legislature, and the national judiciary. 
The jurisdiction of the national government was to 
be confined to certain subjects, but in the exercise 
of its powers over these subjects it was to act as a 
sovereign government, superior to the governments 
of the States. The powers that were withheld from 
the general government were to be retained by the 
States, to be exercised by them as sovereign govern- 
ing communities. According to this plan the polit- 
ical governments of the United States and of the 
respective States were to act independently of each 
other, but the national government, being supreme, 
its laws, properly enacted, would operate directly 
upon the people in snch manner as to deny validity 
to any law of a State that infringed upon the na- 
tional powers, 

The Virginia plan was supported by the larger 
States, of which Virginia, Massachusetts, and Penn- 
sylvania were the largest, both as to territory and 

pulation. The advantage of this plan to the large 
Btatos was that, as the system was based upon popu- 
lar majorities, they would have the greatest advan- 
tage from it, as a consequence of their being the 
most populous. 

The smaller States, especially New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland, were opposed to the Virginia 

lan, as giving a preponderating influence to the 

rge States in the proposed government. They pre- 
ferred the apes of the then existing confederacy, in 
which each State had an equal voice with every 
other in public affairs. 

Mr. wi rg of New Jersey, submitted a plan 
that received the support of the smaller States. 
This plan was bused on the federal idea, according 
to which a federal government was to be instituted 
under the authority of the governments of the re- 
spective States, in which each State should have an 
—_ voice with every other. According to this 
plan the federal government could only carry out its 
se ara through the aid of the State governments, 

ving no efficient means of its own for the purpose. 
As the federal government could only act through 
the States, it was necessary to its existence that it 
should possess the means of coercing a State that 


should fail to di its proper duties, and such 
a provision was contained in the plan. 

A third plan was offered by Alexander Hamil- 
ton, of New York, which proposed a national gov- 
ernment of unlimited powers, but which was not 
brought into discussion : the convention. South 
Carolina, throughout the discussions of the conven- 
tion, adhered to the views of the larger States, and 
upheld the plan of a national government with lin- 
ited powers. 

Although a conflict of interests was recognized in 
the course of the discussion as existing between the 
Northern and Southern States, arising from the di- 
vetsification of their respective institutions and in- 
dustries, especially in view of the assumed necessity 
of perpetuating the institution of slavery in the Jast- 
named States, 73 that consideration led only to 
modifications of details, and had no ap t effect 
upon the fundamental principle of the proposed 
government, the controlling influence in that respect 
arising from the 
the unequal distribution of population among the 
States. 

These differences between the larger and the 
smaller States were adjusted, principally, in the 
constitution of the national legislature. The House. 
of Representatives was to be chosen directly by the 
people of the States, who were to be represented in 
the ratio of population, so that a majority of the 
House would represent a majority of the people of 
the United States, without regard to State lines. 
By this disposition the people of the United States 
were unified as a whole for the purpose of making 
laws that should operate upon themselves, collec- 
tively and individually. Such governmental author- 
ity, so derived, where. responsible to no higher au- 
thority, was necessarily sovereign, and where the 
objects for which it is created are national, as involv- 
ing interests common to an entire independent com- 
munity, such sovereignty is necessarily of the sov- 
ereign type. 

The smaller States, while qisting thus far to this 
national scheme, insisted that the States in their 
political capacities should have a negative upon the 
popular action of the House of Representatives by 
giving to each State, independent of the extent of 
territory or population, an equal voice in the Senate, 
or what was then called the second branch of the 
national legislature. The larger States at length 
yielded to this demand, and it was concluded that 
each State shonld be represented by two senators, 
chosen by the legislatures of the respective States, 
constituting a senate which should have a negative 
upon all action of the popular branch, as well as 
upon certain functions of the executive that con- 
cerned treaties and appointments to office. 

What was intended by the arrangement of the 
national legislature was that in all matters the action 
of the government of the United States should con- 
form, on the one hand, to the wiil of the majority of 
the people of the United States as a whole, and, on 
the other hand, to the desires of a maieae of the 
States as separate political bodies. th of the 
schemes of government thus embodied in the Con- 
stitution contemplated a controlling influence of the 
general government over the States in all matters of 
national concern, the one that embodied the federal 
idea propounding direct coercion for that purpose, 
while the national plan secured the same end with- 
out coercion applied to the political government of 
the States by having direct pa age the people 
of the States by which they might be compelled to 
conform to the laws of the United States, and be 
prevented from conforming to the laws of the States 
that were infractions of the national right. 

In the final framing of the Constitution the terms 
“national” and “federal” were both dropped without 


litical interests connected with ~ 
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eliciting any discussion tending to show that any im- 
portant interests were regarded as in any way con- 
nected with their use or omission, and that the 
change was formal merely, such as might have been 
induced by the consideration that descriptive words 
were not necessary to define the nature of a govern- 
ment whose jurisdiction and powers had been fully 
set forth in its constitution. 

It has been claimed in public discussion that the 
plan of a national government was rejected by the 
convention as inconsistent with the proper indepen- 
dence of the States, but this is obviously an error. 
Mr. Madison, whose report of the proceedings of the 
convention is accepted as standard authority, was in 
later years an advocate of the doctrine of States’ 
rights, and it is not to be assumed that he either in- 
tentionally or accidentally suppressed so important 
a feature of the discussion, The discussions and 
action of the convention show that no other idea 
than that of a national government was entertained ; 
that the subjection of the people of the States to the 
authority of the general government in all matters 
committed to that government was fully intended to 
be direct, so that the necessity of coercing the polit- 
ical governments of the States could never arise. 
Such a direct governmental relation between the 
general government and the people of the States 
constitutes the authority exercisable through it as 
sovereign, and that implies power to determine its 
own limits of authority, subject only to the ultimate 
right of popular revolution. 

The differences between those who adhered to a 
strict and those who advocated a liberal construction 
of the Constitution were brought into discussion in 
the first Congress, in 1791, on the occasion of the 
incorporation by Congress of the Bank of the United 
States. Mr. ison opposed the measure as beyond 
the competency of Congress. It was claimed by the 
advocates of the measure that such a financial insti- 
tution was a necessary and proper means of enabling 
the government to exercise the functions conferred 
upon Congress by the Constitution. The position 
assumed by Mr. Madison was that a case of strict 
necessity must appear, to Warrant the exercise of the 
power as within the class of incidental powers, and 
that it was not sufficient to justify its exercise that 
the facilities afforded by such an institution would 
be a convenience to the administration of the gov- 
ernment. His view was that nothing was to be 
added by implication to the specific powers con- 
ferred upon Congress unless pi yokes, erp arose 
out of actual necessity incident to the exercise of 
such specific powers, and that the fitness of the 
means proposed to attain its end was not the test of 
the propriety of the implication, but the cireum- 
stance that without such means the power could not 
be properly exercised. The charter of the bank was 
granted by Congress, and the institution was in op- 
eration many years before the discussion as to the 
validity of the authority under which its powers 
were exercised again attracted general attention. 

In 1792 Mr. Madison opposed the granting by 
Congress of bounties to promote the cod fisheries 
upon the ground that it was not within the power of 
Congress, It had been contended that the authority 
of Congress to provide for the general welfare justi- 
fied the exercise of the power claimed. Mr. Madi- 
son held that the authority of Congress to provide 
for the general welfare was limited to cases in which 
the general welfare was involved in some question 
relating to the specific subjects committed to the 
jurisdiction of that body. ‘The discussion of this 
construction was renewed at a later day under cir- 
cumstances giving it a wider and more interesting 
range, that will be mentioned. 


by Vongress of the laws known as the 
Alien sok tetiion lowe wea the first of a series of 
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important public events that brought into general 
discussion the nature and extent of the powers of Con- 
gress, and the means possessed by the States for con- 
fining the government of the United States within 
its legitimate sphere and restraining it from encroach- 
ments upon the reserved rights of the States, the 
succeeding events being the attempted nullification 
by Sonth Carolina in 1832 of certain revenue laws, 
and the attempted secession from the Union of cer- 
tain States in 1861. 

The popular sympathy which in this country was 
ardently excited during the early stages of the French 
reyolution in belalf of the condition and aspirations 
of our late ally gave place to apprehension for the 
safety of our own institutions and our amicable re- 
lations to foreign powers, as the instability of popn- 
lar institutions in France was made apparent. Dan- 
ger was apprehended from intrigues engaged in b 
resident aliens, and Congress authorized the Presi- 
dent to remove from the United States aliens found 
here, upon such evidence of public danger arising 
from their presence as might be satisfactory to his 
own mind. At the same time a law was passed by 
Congress to punish sedition committed or attempted 
in the United States and the publication of state- 
ments and opinions hostile to the action of the goy- 
ernment. 

The warmth of discussion that followed the enact- 
ment of these laws was not alone due to the fact 
thaf to many it seemed that Congress had designedly 
overstepped the limits of its. authority, and had en- 
tered upon a scheme of consolidating the national 
power by the destruction of the liberties of the 
States, but was due in part to the approaching politi- 
eal crisis that transferred publie authority from the 
hands of the Federalists to those who, under the name 
of Republicans, were to control its destinies for many 
years, and also in part to the belief of many that the 
Jaws in question overthrew certain baniers indis- 
pensable for the protection of individual liberty, 
such as the right of trial by jury, the freedom of 
speech, of the press, and of religion. 

The legislature of Kentucky in 1798 passed cer- 
tain resolutions, of which the fizs', containing the 
statement of principles on which they were based, 
was as follows : 

**1, Resolved, That the several States composing 
the United States of America are not united on tho 
principle of unlimited submission to their general 
government; but that, by compact, under the stylo 
and title of a constitution for the United States, and 
of amendments thereto, they constituted a general 
government for special purposes, delegated to that 
government certain definite powers, reserving, each 
State to itself, the residuary mass of right to their 
own self-government ; and that whensoever the gen- 
eral government assumes undelegated powers, its 
acts are unauthoritative, void, and of no force; that 
to this compact each State acceded as a State, and is 
an integral party; that this government, created by 
this compact, was not the exclusive or final judge of 
the extent of the powers delegated to itself, since 
that would have made its discretion, and not the 
constitution, the measure of its powers; but that, as 
in all other cases of compact among parties, having 
no common judge, each party has an equal right to 
judge for itself as well of infractions as of the mode 
and manner of redress.” 

The remaining resolutions of the series declare 
certain acts of Congress, including the alien and se- 
dition laws, to be in excess of the authority of Con- 
gress and void, as highly dangerous to the liberties 
of the States and the people, that immediate redress 
was demanded, and proyide for the transmission of 
the resolutions to Congress and to the other States, 

It is noticeable that these resolutions indicate no 
mode of redress, although claiming that each State had 
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the independent right to judge of the infractions and | 
of the mode of redress, and propose no second course | 
of action to be pursued by that State, either alone or 
concurrently with any other States. They were evi- 
dently intended as a declaration of principles for the | 
consideration of Congress and of the people at the | 
approaching general elections, looking to the repeal | 
of the obnoxious laws and the overthrow of the 
party conducting the government. 

The value of these resolutions as a statement of | 
the doctrine of States’ rights depends upon certain | 
propositions advanced, and the reasons assigned for 
their verity. The leading statement is to the effect 
that the general government, ‘‘ was not made the ex- 
clusive or final judge of the extent of the powers 
delegated to itself,” and the reason assigned is that 
that would make its discretion the measure of its 
powers. Dependent upon this proposition, and ne- 
cessarily true if the preceding one is established, 
is the proposition that each State has the right to 
judge for itself as well of infractions as of the mode 
and manner of redress, 

The reason assigned for this statement is that it 
is a consequence common to all other cases of com- 
pacts among parties having no common judge. This 
compact is described as one made by the States for 
certain definite purposes. The denial of the exist- 
ence of any comnfon judge negatives the attribute 
of sovereignty in the United States, as all sovereign 
governments are superior to all the individuals and 
communities constituting them, and are judges of 
the limits of their powers. It is obvious, then, that 
the Constitution was regarded as a Jeague among 
sovereign States creating certain governmental agen- 
cies, but parting with no part of their sovereignty. 
If such be the case, the principle that each party 
must judge for himself of the infractions and mode 
of redress would be applicable, assuming the non- 
. existence of any competent judge among them. 

The resolutions of the Kentucky legislature were 
sent to the several States then composing the Union, 
and replies were returned by several of these States, 
all of which, except that of Virginia, denied both 
the principles of construction applied by Kentucky to 
the Constitution and her deductions from those prin- 
ciples. Upon the receipt of these replies the legis- 
lature of Kentucky, in 1799, passed additional reso- 
lations reiterating the positions assumed in the 
resolutions of the preceding year, and declaring 
‘* that the several States who formed that instrument, 
being sovereign and independent, have the unques- 
tionable right to judge of its infractions; and that a 
nullification by those sovereignties of all unauthor- 
ized acts done under color of that instrument is the 
rightful remedy.” At the conclusion of the resolu- 
tions they declare their object to be a solemn pro- 
test. As in the first series of resolutions, no purpose 
on the part of the State in view of the conditions 
stated is disclosed, and a disinclination to present an 
ultimatum is evinced by the emphatic statement of 
the object of the resolutions as that of a protest. 

In view of the declination of a majority of the 
States of the Union to-sanction the ground assumed 
by Kentucky, the only course open to that State was 
either to abandon its position or to claim that it was 
the right of individual States to seek such redress as 
to them respectively might seem appropriate, and 
this last of the alternatives was acted upon by the 
resolutions of 1799. 

Following the resolutions of Kentucky, and in the 
same year, 1798, the legislature of Virginia passed 
resolutions upon the same subject, that were pro- 
posed by Mr. Madison. This action is in form 
and substance a protest addressed to the several 
States of the Union against the Alien and Sedition 
laws enacted by Congress. Adhesion to the Consti- 


tution and firm attachment to the Union are de- 


clared. It is announced, “ That this Assembly doth 
explicitly and pesmpioant declare, that it views the 
powers of the federal government as resulting from 
the compact to which the States are parties, as lim- 
ited by the plain sense and intention of the instru- 
ment constituting that compact, as no farther valid 
than they are authorized by the grants enumerated 
in that compact; and that in case of a deliberate, 
palpable, and dangerous exercise of other powers, 
not granted by the said compact, the States, who are 
— thereto, ae right,and are in duty 

und, to interpose, for arresting the progress of 
the evil, and for maintaining, witha their respective 
limits, the authorities, rights, and liberties, apper- 
taining to them.” Regret is expressed that Congress 
appears disposed to assume unconstitutional powers 
tending to a consolidated government. Protest is 
made against the Alien and Sedition laws as the 
exercise of a power not delegated, that violates fun- 
damental principles of liberty of conscience and the 
— An appeal is made to the people of the 

tates to “‘concur with this commonwealth in de- 
poe as it does erst pic « — _ acts afore- 
said are uncgnstitutional ; an at the necessary 
and proper measures will be taken by each for co- 
operating with this State, in maintaining unimpaired 
the authorities, rights, and liberties, reserved to the 
states respectively or to the ple.” Direction is 
given that copies be sent to the legislatures of the 
several States. 

The Virginia resolutions of 1798 advance no opin- 
ion as to the existence of a constitutional remedy for 
the grievances complained of, indicate no line of ac- 
tion that ought to pursued by the State beyond 
that of consultation with the sister States, and pro- 
pose such consultation as the only object beyond 
that of entering a protest against the action of Con- 
gress. The case stated as imposing upon the States 
the duty of arresting the progress of the evil, and 
maintaining their liberties, is that of ‘‘a deliberate, 
palpable, and dangerous exercise of other powers 
not granted by the said compact.” As a solemn 
public protest in a great national exigency, its words 


must be taken with that limitation suggested by the 


gravity of the occasion. The powers thus seized 
upon by Congress must be dangerous in their char- 
acter, as where they violate fundamental principles 
of liberty, especially the liberty of conscience and 
the press, as charged against the action of Congress 
in another of the instrument. Such powers 
must be obviously and unquestionably improper for 
Congress to assume, in order to satisfy the expres- 
sion, “palpable.” Finally, they must have been as- 
sumed for some purpose hostile to the objects of the 
Constitution, as for the -purpose of establishing a 
consolidated government, as elsewhere charged in 
the same instrument, in order to satisfy the ex 

sion, “ deliberate.” If the case as stated had bee 
actual, the right of revolution would have undoubt- 
edly given the appropriate remedy, and the mode 


in which Virginia dealt with the question, if she so 
prog must be regarded as te and conser- 
vative. 


These resolutions were transmitted to the other 
States and replies were received from Delaware, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New York, Connecti- 
ent, New Hampshire, and Vermont, all dissenting 
from the position of Virginia, and the majority of 
them claiming that the questions involved were 
proper for consideration only by the judiciary of 
the United States. 

The character of the replies received and criti- 
cisms that had been made, unfavorable to the action 
of —_ induced the legislature of that State to 
reconsider the whole subject, and a rt was made 
R= ea td Mr. Madison reviewing the entire 
su 
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The report of Mr. Madison, made and adopted in | 
the year 1800, sustains the propriety of the resolu- | 
tions of 1798. It discusses the constitutionality of | 
the Alien and Sedition laws, the character of those 
laws as violating fixed principles of government, 
and the propriety of the measures proposed by the 
resolutions of 1798. 

The question of constitutionality is considered 
mainly under tlie clause of the Constitution that en- | 
ables Congress to provide for the public defence 
and general welfare of the United States. He re- 

3 the authority to provide for the general wel- 

as limited to the specifie objects enumerated as 
the powers of Congress. He contends that the onl 
other construction possible would be that whic 
should claim that anything that might tend to pro- 
mote the welfare of the States as a whole might be 
done by Congress under it; that this would render 
nugatory the limitations intended to be imposed by | 
the enumeration of specific powers, The report, 
defends the resolutions from the charge of recom- | 
mending improper measures, contending that all | 
they intend is to bring about discussion and com- | 
— of ideas among the States, whose action may 
»e confined to representations to Congress to induce 
the repeal of these laws. It is claimed that the 
States have the right under the Constitution to con- 
fer together and concert action proper to be taken 
under the Constitution. The action of the legis- 
lature upon this report did not change the position 
of affairs assumed by the resolutions of 1798, either 
as to their form or effect. 

The effect of the clause of the Constitution that 


enables Congress to provide for the general welfare | 


has always had a conspicuous place in the discus- 
sions of the advocates of the different schools. This 
discussion has a prominent place in the report of 
Mr. Madison, as a vital feature of the controversy. 
If that clause was to be taken in its broadest sense, 
the power of Congress would seem to be unlimited, 
for it would, in that case, stand as a grant of general 
legislative power in the broadest terms. It was al- 
ways conceded by those who put the most liberal 
construction on the Constitution that the powers of 
Congress were subject to limitation, and this ex- 
eludes the clause under consideration from receiving 
the broadest construction of which it was capable if 
standing alone. The narrower doctrine was that 
-Congress could only provide for the general welfare 
where matters were involved that were of common 
interest to the whole Union, which would place be- 
yond the authority of Congress the attainment of 
objects of merely local interest. This construction 
Mr. Madison rejects and propounds the very strin- 
gent doctrine that Congress can only consider and 
provide for the general welfare as it regards the sub- 
jects placed in the enumeration of its powers. Inter- 
mediate between the larger construction, which Mr. 
Madison rejects, and the narrow one propounded by 
him is another, that does not appear to have received 
attention in the discussions at that time. In addi- 
tion to the powers conferred upon Congress, certain 
other powers are inhibited to the States; if, then, a 
power thus inhibited to the States is of such a nature 
that its exercise is essential to the maintenance of 
government, the question whether the authority to 
provide for the general welfare did not authorize 
such power to be exercised by Congress, as a neces- 
sity of government, is one that would have to be 
considered before the rule of construction pro- 
pounded by Mr. Madison could be accepted as a 
finality. 

The agitation excited by the Alien and Sedition 
Jaws, that at one time threatened the stability of 
the Union, passed into the arena of general Bae sae 
and was one of the causes that placed Mr. Jefferson 


in the presidency, producing, through a change of 
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the persons administering the government, a change 
in its policy rather than of its nature. The prevail- 
ing tendency of popular excitements to find ex- 
pression in the elective act, a striking feature and 
safeguard of our institutions, had its first distinct de- 
velopment in the instance of the Alien and Sedition 
laws, and is readily accounted. for when it is observed 
that the road to the acquisition of public authority 
is made easy through popular ferment, and that the 
temptations to acquire such authority are greater 
than those that lead in the direction of dismember- 
ing and crippling the government. 

In 1811 the question of the repeal of the charter 


| of the United States Bank was agitated in Congress, 


and Mr. Clay opposed the power of Congress to in- 
corporate a bank. He says: ‘‘ What is the nature of 
this government? It is emphatically federal ; vested 
with an aggregate of specified powers for govern- 
mental purposes, conceded by existing sovereignties, 
whe have themselves retained what is not so con- 
ceded. It is said that there are cases in which it must 
act on implied powers. This is not controverted ; 
but the implication must be necessary, and obviously 
flow from the enumerated powers with which it is 
allied. The power to charter companies is not speci- 
fied in the grant, and, I contend, it is of a nature 
not transferable by mere implication, It is one of 
the most exalted attributes of sovereignty.” 

In the foregoing statement Mr. Clay should be re- 
garded as conceding that sovereignty resides in the 
United States, as its powers are described as govern- 
mental, though limited, and emanating from a sover- 
eign source; as the quality of that retained by the 
States is sovereign, that which they parted with, be- 
ing intended for the same general uses, must have 
the same nature. He employs the term federal in 
the sense that has become general, as implying a 
governmental relation between communities exer- 
cising sovereign authority united through a common 
law for governmental purposes. Conceding the sover- 
eignty of the United States, the right to judge of 
the limits of its powers, depending on the fact that 
such sovereignty is supreme, must be regarded as 
conceded, and hence Mr. Clay could not but regard 
the question of the sufficiency of the grounds of im- 
plying powers in the government of the United States 
as proper for decision by its judiciary. 

In 1816 the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the celebrated case of Martin vs. Hunter, was 
called upon to place a construction upon the Con- 
stitution as to the nature and limits of the powers of 
Congress. The judiciary act had provided for ap- 
peals from the highest courts of the States to the 
Supreme Court of the United States where questions 
of a federal nature were involved in their decisions. 

This feature of the law was strenuously resisted 
as an assumption of authority not granted by the 
Constitution. Judge Story, delivering the opinion 
of the court, claimed that the Constitution proceeded 
from the people of the United States, and not from 
the States as political bodies, and that it was in- 
tended to limit the sovereignties of the States, and 
render the United States supreme, within its proper 
jurisdiction, over all State authority. His conclusion 
was, and such was the judgment of the court, that 
the grant of jurisdiction over cases arising under the 
Constitution, laws, and treaties of the United States 
is absolute, and, as such, extends to an appellate 
jurisdiction over the judgments of the State courts 
where questions of that nature arise. 

The Supreme Court was again, in 1819, called 
upon to examine the fundamental nature of the 
pun exercised by Congress. The State of Mary- 

d had assumed to impose a tax upon the opera- 
tions of a branch of the Bank of the United States 
located in that State, and a controversy arose and 
was brought into that court involving the constitu- 
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tionality of the authority under which the bank ox-| 


ercised its powers, and of the act of Maryland taxing 
the institution. The court affirmed the authority of | 
Congress to create the bank, and denied that claimed | 
by Maryland. The position assumed by the court, | 
as stated in the opinion of Chief Justice Marshall, is | 
substantially as follows: The government of the) 
United States was created by the people of the States | 
as a sovereign government, though its jurisdiction | 
was limited to certain specified subjects; that in| 
relation to such subjects it was sovereign and supe- 
rior to the States; that, in addition to the enumer- 
ated powers, it was intended to have all such powers 
as were proper in order to carry into execution the 
enumerated powers; that in the choice of means to | 
carry out its powers it was not limited to such as 
were indispensably necessary for that purpose, but 
could use such as in its judgment were reasonably 
necessary and proper for that purpose; that it was 
the sole judge of the propriety of the means adopted 
so long as those means were suitable to the nature 
of the powers enumerated; that the power to bor- 
row money and levy taxes implied the creation of 
banks to that end; that a law of the State of Mary- 
land subjecting the powers granted to the bank to 
restrictions was inconsistent with the sovereign au- 
thority of Congress over the subject, and was there- 
fore unconstitutional and void. 

In 1828 Congress enacted a law imposing duties 
upon foreign importations, which was claimed to be 
intended for the protection of domestic manufact- 
ures, that gave rise to animated discussion both in 
Congress and in the States. In 1830 this discussion 
was maintained by Mr. Webster and Mr. Hayne, of 
South Carolina, in the celebrated debate upon the 
powers of the government. Mr. Webster’s position 
was that, apart from the right of revolution, there was 
no power in any State to resist the authority of Con- 
gress under the Constitution. That the government 
of the United States was established by the people, 
and its responsibility is to the people alone. He ad- 
mitted that New England had opposed the embargo 
law on the same grounds that South Carolina opposed 
the tariff, but had submitted to an unwelcome de- 
cision against her claims. He regards the Virginia 
resolutions as indefinite as to whether revolutiona 
or constitutional means of redress were intend 
He says: ‘‘I hold it to be a popular government, 
erected by the people; those who administer it re- 
sponsible to the people, and itself capable of being 
amended and modified just as the people may choose 
it should be. It is as popular, just as truly emanat- 
ing from the people, as the State governments. It 
is created for one purpose, the State governments 
for another. Ithas its own powers, they have theirs. 
There is no more authority with them to arrest the 
operation of a law of the Congress than with Con- 
gress to arrest the operation of their laws.” 

Mr. Hayne in reply claimed that the government 
of the United States emanated from the sovereignties 
of the States as organized governments, and hence 
the agencies created could not control the power by 
which they were created. He regards the action of 
a State declaring the action of Congress as unconsti- 
tutional as a check which ought to be respected 
until appeal is made to the States collectively to as- 
certain their will in the matter, thus excluding the 
idea of coercion of a State on the part of Congress. 

Mr. Webster, replying to Mr. Hayne, took the 
ground that, assuming the position that the Consti- 
tution emanated from the State governments, still 
the claim of South Carolina that a single State has 
an independent right of construing it cannot be 
maintained, as it could only be construed by the 
States acting together. And even in that case, where 
a means of deciding questions of construction was 


designated by the contracting parties, that means of 
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decision would be competent, and the compe- 
tent means. But he disputes this cin hg and 
contends that the people of the States, in their col- 
lective capacity as the people of the United States, 
made the Constitution. 

In 1882 the first attempt was made to pnt into 
practical exercise the doctrine that the Constitution 
was a mere league or compact between sovereign 
states by which they parted with no of their 
sovereign authority, but merely created certain gov- 
ernmental agencies for the common benefit, and sub- 
ject to their control. In that year South Carolina 
adopted, in convention, an ordinance that declared 
unconstitutional and void the acts of Congress al- 
leged to have been passed for the purpose of pro- 
tecting domestic manufactures, and assumed to nul- 
lify those acts within the territories of that State, 
and threatened that if an attempt was made to apply 
force to the State she would withdraw from the Union 
and establish a separate government. ‘The history 
of these transactions is given in another place under 
NULLIFICATION. 

vgvore the premises claimed by South Caro- 
lina, that the Constitution created no sovereign au- 
thority that could be asserted as superior to the 
States, and that could act as the judge of the extent 
of the obligations assumed by the States, it would 
be difficult to deny the right of each State to act for 
itself in the manner propounded by the a tear 4 
resolutions, and practically acted upon by Sou 
Carolina in 1832. 

The difficulty lies in maintaining the assumption 
that was the foundation of the deductions upon 
which that State sought to act. In addition to Con- 
gress and the judicial authority conferred npon the 
courts of the United States, a supreme arbitrator was 
created by the Constitution superior to the Consti- 
tution itself, and competent to bind the States by 
obligations that had not been assumed with the Con- 
stitution. The power of amendment over that in- 
strument was placed in the hands of three-fourths 
of the States, and its exercise was to be binding upon 
the remaining States. This power of amendment 
was only limited in two respects, one of which re- 
lated to control over the migration and importation 
of persons, and the other to the distribution of di- 
rect taxes. Beyond this limitation the power of 
amendment was unlimited. To affirm that a power 
by which a majority of a collective community of 
individuals or states may control the entire commu- 
nity, in an almost unrestricted manner, does not im- 
port sovereign authority, is the ebief difficulty in 
the argument in favor of separate State liberty. A 
contract by which the remice of the contracting 
parties _. change the terms of contract is certainly 
not an ordinary contract, and ve er ee 
the existence of governmental authority that is in- 
separable from the idea of soverei iv. t is equally 
difficult for a State to say that it has oe 
with so much of its liberty as is embodied in the 
terms of a certain instrument, where it has lodged 
in the hands of a power that may act independently 
of its authority ability to change those terms, and 
thus to subject it to new obligations. Nor is it 
to conceive by what reasoning it can be maintain 
that a supreme power that may mould the obligations 
of States can exist independently of the possession 
of power to judge of infractions of its requirements, 

e attitude of South Carolina called forth the 
celebrated proclamation of Pres. Jackson that vindi- 
cated the national sovereignty of the United States, 
and the supremacy of her judiciary over all contro- 
versies a out of the terms of the Constitution. 

South Carolina at length yielded to a compromise 
act pro by Mr. Clay by which the principle of 
national imposts for the protection of domestic man- 


ufactures was retained but certain economic advan-— 
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tages were secured to South Carolina, according to 
her estimation, by the gradual reduction of the du- 
ties imposed to a minimum to be reached by 1842. 

The next and final effort to practicalize the ideas of 
State liberty propounded by the States’ rights doc- 
trine was in 1860 and 1861, when South Carolina 

d an ordinance for the secession of that’ State 
rom the Union, and was followed by ten of the 
States that adhered to the system of legal slavery. 
The election of Mr. Lincoln to the presidency in 
1860 was the transfer of public authority from the 
southern group of States to the section of the Union 
where slavery had become extinct, and was inter- 
preted by the seceding States as an indication that 
that system could not look to indefinite continu- 
ance. The history of the events attending this ef- 
fort to withdraw from the Union is given in another 
place under Szcrsstoy. Armed resistance to the 
authority of the United States commenced with 
South Carolina, and a state of active hostilities en- 
sued. The seceding States formed a confederated 
government aud demanded that they should be 
treated as belligerents according to the laws of war, 
and this concession was made. The issue of the 
conflict was determined by military means, and the 
final surrender of the armies of the confederacy sub- 
jected the territory of those States to the conse- 
quences flowing from a state of war, according to 
which the supreme authority remained in the hands 
of the conqueror to be exercised according to his 
will. After a brief interregnum of military govern- 
ment, Congress provided for the readmission of the 
seceded States into the Union, establishing by its 
authority the popular basis upon which such recon- 
struction should take place. The people of the sev- 
eral States that had yielded to the military power of 
the United States accepted the conditions offered by 
Congress and formed State constitutions and gov- 
ernments, and were readmitted to representation in 
Con, The history of these events is given un- 
der Reconstruction. 

The whole force of the States’ rights doctrine was 
centred in the question of the right of one or more 
States to secede from the Union where they had ad- 
judged the action of Congress unconstitutional and 
detrimental to the liberties of the States. Nullifica- 
tion could only be regarded as a temporary remedy 

| mainly intended, as claimed by Mr. Hayne, as a 
check to induce more full consideration before act- 
ing upon doubtful powers. The same argument 

, that would sanction the right to nullify the laws of 

| the United States within a State would justify that 
| State to secede from the Union if the act of nullifi- 
| cation proved insufficient as means of redress. fs 

The entire question must then be regarded as in- 
volved in the related attitudes of the United States 
and the confederated States. That the States that 
remained in the Union after the act of secession held 
to the opinion that such right of secession did not 
exist is evidenced by the fact that they based the 
right to make war upon it. With the snecess of their 
arms restoration to the statehood implied acceptance 
of the principles of which the war was the expression. 
The doctrine of the war was the indissoluble union 
of the States, to form a sovereign national govern- 
ment, and the restoration of the States to full consti- 
tutional rights was the acceptance of a corresponding 
obligation upon the States thus restored. The con- 
sequence of this acceptance was that the judiciary of 
the Union, the people of the United States, and the 
States in the exercise of constitutional powers, were 
the ultimate recourse for the solution of all questions 
of right and duty on the part of States or individuals 
within the Union. (A. J. Ww.) 

STAUNTON, a city in Virginia, county seat of 
Augusta Co., is in the Shenandoah valley, on Lewis 

Creek, 60 miles N. of Lynchburg. It is on a branch 
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of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. It has a court- 
house, 2 banks, 10 churches, a high school and ex- 
cellent private schools, the State asylum for lunatics, 
and the State institution for the blind, deaf, and 
dumb. It contains also large iron-works, flour and 
planing mills. Three weekly newspapers are pub- 
lished here. The population in 1880 was 6664. 
STEDMAN, Epmonp Cuarence, poet and critic, . 
was born at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 8, 1883. He entered 
Yale College in 1849, but left after some breach of 
discipline, though the degree of A. M. was conferred 
on him in 1871. While yet in college his poem 
Westminster Abbey won a prize, and appeared in the 
Yale Literary Magazine in 1851. After editing the 
Norwich Tribune, 1852-53, and the Winsted Herald, 
1854-56, he removed to New York, and wrote for the 
magazines and newspapers. His first notable suc- 
cess was gained in 1859, through the appearance in 
the New York Tribune of The Diamond Wedding and 
several other pieces in verse. These, with others, were 
gathered in his Poems, Lyric and Idyllic (1860). The 
Prince’s.Ball, reprinted from Vanity Fair later in the 
same year, commemorated the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to the United States. In 1861-63 he was war 
correspondent of the World, writing from headquar- 
ters of the Army of the Potomac, and from Washing- 
ton. Returning to New York in 1864 he gave up 
journalism for the stock exchange, but continued to 
write verse. His Alice of Monmouth appeared, 1864 ; 
The Blameless Prince, and Other Poems, 1869; Rip 
Van Winkle, 1870; and subsequent volumes, 1877 
and 1879. His Poetical Works were collécted in 
1873, and in a Household Edition in 1884. Some of 
his poems were written for special occasions. Glet- 
tysburg was yead before the Army of the Potomac at 
Cleveland in 1871, an Ode at Dartmouth College 
in 1873, The Monument of Greeley at the dedication 
in Greenwood Cemetery in 1876, The Death of Bryant 
before the Century Club in 1878, Meridian at the 
25th anniversary of his Yale class in 1878, and Corda 
Concordia before the Concord School of Philosophy 
in 1881. Of late years Mr. Stedman has turned his 
attention to criticism, and done some of the best- 
considered critical writing that has been produced 
in America. Articles in Scribner’s, afterward The 
Century, were the basis of his Victorian Poets (1875), 
of which the 13th edition (1887) is brought down to 
date. His Poets of America (1886) is a similar work, 
deserving even greater praise, on account of his 
steadfast maintenance of the true judicial tone. 
Mr. Stedman edited Austin Dobson’s Poems (1880), 
and, with T. B. Aldrich, Cameos from Landor (1874). 
He is now, with Miss Ellen M. Hutchinson, editing 
a Library of American Literature, being selections 
from all home writers of any note from the earliest 
colonial times: this is to fill ten large volumes. 
STEEDMAN, Caartes, rear-admiral, was born, 
Sept. 24, 1811, at Charleston, S.C. In 1828 he entered 
the navy as midshipman ; in 1834 became passed mid- 
shipman, cruising in the frigates Constitution and 
United States. In 1841 he received his promotion 
as lieutenant, and in 1846-47 served in the Mexican 
war in the sloop St. Mary’s. When Vera Cruz was 
bombarded he had command of the siege-guns in 
the naval battery on shore, and, besides other oper- 
ations on the coast, took part in the boat-expedition 
that effected the capture of Tampico. In Septem- 
ber, 1855, he was promoted to commander, and as 
such was in charge of the brig Dolphin in the Para- 
guay expedition. When his native State seceded in 
1861 he resisted the efforts of family and friends 
and remained loyal to the Union, to which he ren- 
dered efficient service. His first service in the cause 
was to convey Gen. Ben. F’. Butler, with the Righth 
Massachusetts Regiment, from Havre de Grace to 
Aunapolis, Md., in the railroad ferry-steamer Mary- 
land, the command of which he received in an- 
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est for duty. Thereafter he served 
under Admiral Foote in the organization of the 
naval force that manned the gun-boats on the Missis- 
sippi. In September, 1861, he co-operated, as com- 
mander of the steamer Bienville, in the capture of 
Port Royal, and in the operations on the coast of 
Florida and Georgia. In September, 1862, he was 
made captain and, in charge of the Powhattan, took 
part in the blockade of Charleston, in various en- 
gagements there, and in the capture of Fort Mc- 
Allister, on the Ogeechee, which led to the evacua- 
tion of Savannah. After towing the captured ram 
Atlanta to Philadelphia, he went in command of the 
‘Ticonderoga to the coast of Brazil in pursuit of the 
Confederate cruiser Florida. In this vessel he con- 
tinued to serve during the remainder of the war, 
taking part in several operations, and finally went 
on a cruise in the Mediterranean, whence he re- 
turned in 1867, in command of the frigate Colorado. 
Meantime, in July, 1866, he had been appointed 
commodore. From 1869 to 1872 he was in charge of 
the Boston navy-yard. In May, 1871, he was advanced 
to rear-admiral, and finally retired from the service, 
Sept. 24, 1873. 

TEEDMAN, James Barrer, general, was born, 
July 30, 1818, in Northumberland Co., Pa. He was 
emphatically a man of energy and action, and before 
the war had been a contractor on the Wabash and 
Erie Canal, a member of the legislature of Ohio, the 
organizer of a party to cross the plains to California 
in search of gold (from which he returned next 
year), astmember of the Ohio board of public works, 
the public printer at Washington during Buchan- 
an’s administration, and a delegate to the conven- 
tion at Charleston in 1860, where he advocated the 
nomination of Stephen A. Douglas. On the ont- 
break of the war he became colonel of the Fourth Ohio 
Regiment, and was sent to Western Virginia. Here 
he was engaged in the battle of Philippi; thereaf- 
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characteristic being that it may be hardened or soft- 
ened at will by rapid or slow cooling. When ex- 
poss to heat it takes on in succession the following 
colors : 

1, A faint yellow, which shows the proper temper- 
ature for lancets and other fine cutters that require 
the finest edge, with but little strength of met 

2. A pale straw-yellow, the temperature for razors 
and surgical instruments. 

3. Full yellow, for pen-knives, with increased 
toughness. 

4. Brown, with purple spots, for axes and carpen- 
Ve 3 Beek blue, f rds and watch-sprin 

right blue, for swords and wa i 

6. Full blue, for fine saws and daggers. _ 

7. Dark blue, for large saws, or instruments that 
may be sharpened with a file. 


Proportions of Carbon in Steel and Iron. 
Per cent. of carbon. 


Pure wrought irom..........0.s.see0e 0.000 
Bbtol. as dohckasulgavusios Coolbbawek 0. 
Mild  aheehi wicks svaacesebecsebsinecene’ 0.08 to a4 


3.80 
Oaet tO si soca cake eieeaiek ets vebns 4to5 
Steel, then, may be Higa. by any process which 


adds carbon to wrought iron or reduces it in cast 
iron, 


Puddled steel is made in the puddling furnace. In 


changing into wrought iron in the furnace the metal 
through the state of steel, or becomes steel 
| Cotas it becomes wrought iron; so to get steel the 
‘usual puddling process is sopret at such a stage in 
the working as will give steel. ; 
| Avery old process is the by cementation 
or heating bars of iron embedded in charcoal for 
‘from six to ten days. The iron is in the form of 


ter he joined Gen. Buell in Kentucky, and in July, | straight bars about 3 inches wide and $ inch thick. 
1862, was promoted to brigadier-general. In this Fine charcoal in cubes of 4 to $ inch edge is placed 
capacity he rendered efficient service at the battle in the bottom of the converting pot or chest, which 
of Perryville, arriving on the field just in time to is made of fire-brick or fire-stone; on this the bars 
drive back the enemy, who had broken the Union ‘are laid close together, and then another layer of 
line. In July, 1863, he was appointed to the com- charcoal about 4 inch thick and a layer of bars, and 
mand of the First division of the reserve corps of the | so on till the chest is full, when a thick layer of char- 
Army of the Cumberland, and at the battle of Chick- | coal is placed on the top and a compact, air-tight 
amanga re-enforced Gen. Thomas at a moment of covering of grinder’s waste or clay is ed over 
great emergency. For this he has been given the the top, The chest is then placed in a furnace and 
credit of saving the day, though the honor of sug-|a temperature of glowing redness kept up during 
gesting the movement is usually assigned to Gen. | periods varying with the quality of steel desired. 
G. Granger. His services here earned him the rank | Spring steel requires seven days ; shear steel, eight 
of major-general (April 24, 1864). He afterward days ; and steel for welding, from nine to ten days, 
served in Sherman's Atlanta campaign, everywhere When taken out the fractured bar has no longer the 
sliowing zeal and courage. When Thomas left the | bluish tint of malleable iron, but has acquired a red- 
expedition to return to Nashville, Gen. Steedman | dish-white color and a scaly, crystalline texture. 
joined him, and performed efficient service. In 1866, | A remarkable characteristic of the carbonized bars 
after serving as provisional governor of Georgia, he | is the blistering of the surfaces, from which it gets 
resigned, and received the appointment of collector the name of ‘‘ blister steel.” When the blisters are 
of internal revenue at New Orleans. Here his want small in size and are regularly distributed the steel 
of familiarity with business involved him in finan- | is of good quality; when they are large and follow 
cial difficulties, and he returned to Ohio. In 1879 | certain lines it indicates a want of homogeneity in 


he was elected to the State senate, but on a second 
canvass was defeated. A few months before his 
death he was made chief of police of Toledo, where 
he was ostensible owner and editor of the Weekly Ohio 
Democrat. He died at Toledo, Oct. 18, 1883, 
STEEL. Every description of iron ore will give 
cast iron and wrought iron, the properties of the 
product obtained depending upon the ore and the 
method used; but in all cases the terms “‘ cast iron” 
and “ wrought iron” will be applied to the extreme 
results and all intermediate products which cannot 


be classed with cast iron on the one hand, or the 


wrought iron on the other, may be called steel. It 
forms the link between cast and ht iron, and 
unites the properties of both, the distinguishing 


the iron used. The average increase of weight ex- 
perienced by the iron during conversion is from } to 
% per cent., and the amount of coal consumed is 
from 75 to 90 per cent. of the iy eo the steel 
produced, Blister steel is used for facing hammers 
and sledges; when drawn out at a low heat it is used 
for spring steel, but the texture is not sufficiently 
‘uniform for general oP sacl pct and drawing out the 
bars necessarily entails a loss of carbon and, in con- 
uence, a loss of hardness. d 
he = bag wer ee | of structure may be ob- 
tained, however, by breaking up the steel made b 
cementation and fusing the pieces in air-tight cruci- 
_ bles, from which the steel is poured into moulds, or 
‘when a large casting is to be made a number of 
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crucibles are emptied into one large ladle. Krupp 
casts ingots weighing 20 tons, using 70-lb. crucibles, 
the mixture in the crucibles being puddled steel, 
wrought iron, and carbonaceous matter. The melt- 
ing hole or furnace is a rectangular cavity about 2 
feet square and 3 feet deep, lined with fire-brick, 
with the top on a level with the floor, and the grate 
bars and ash-pit readily accessible from below, with 
a square fire-tile for a cover. A short rectangular 
flue is below, communicating with the chimney. A 
number of such furnaces are arranged in parallel 
lines, with spaces between for moulds. The cruci- 
bles are made of a mixture of refractory clay and coke 
dust and are 16 to 18 inches high, and 6 to 7 inches 
in diameter. Two crucibles are usually put in a 
furnace with charges from 35 to 80 lbs. The eruci- 
ble is annealed by heating to redness in an open 
fire, and is then put in the furnace, and the charge 
of blister steel or such mixtnre as may be desired, 
the cover is put on, and the full heat of the furnace 
kept up for four or five hours. ‘To tell when the charge 
has been thoroughly fused the cover is taken off 
and the inside felt with a rod, and when fused it is | 
left at rest for a time depending upon the desired | 
temper. The slag is skimmed from the surface and | 
the crucible lifted ont by a pair of tongs and the | 
contents poured into a cast-iron mould, the mouth | 
of the mould when full being covered by a shovelful | 
of sand or a plate of sheet iron. The fuel consumed | 
is from three to four times the weight of metal pro- 

duced. The fractured surfaces of the softer crucible 


ranged in parallel bands. The ingots are nearly | 
always unsound, and the vesicular cavities can only | 
be removed by reheating and hammering at a low 
temperature. 
ushet was granted a patent in England, in 1800, 

for a process of manufacturing cast steel by firing 
malleable iron in crucibles with carbonaceous mat-_ 
ter, and in 1839 a patent was granted William Vick- | 
ers for the production of cast steel by melting 100 
parts of iron borings with 3 parts of black oxide of 
manganese and 3 parts of ground charcoal. 

Cuse-hardening is a rapid process of cementation 
by which the surface of wrought iron is converted 
into steel. The piece to be case-hardened is em- 
bedded in animal charcoal in a chest, and this is 
placed fora short time in a smith’s forge or a fur- 
nace, and when taken from the fire the object is 
hardened by heating it to reduess and plunging it 
while still red hot into cold water. Small articles 
may be so hardened externally as to. resist a file, by 
sprinkling a little ferrocyanide of potassium on the 
surfaces while red hot. As soon as the powder has 
disappeared the article is quenched in cold water. 

Instead of producing the steel by causing a cer- 
tain amount of carbon to combine with wrought iron, 
carbon may be taken from the cast iron. The first 
way that this was done was in the open hearth, | 
though improved methods have about done away 


manganese, so that spiegeleisens mixed with mot- 
tled pigs are very good. The furnace bed is usually 
smaller than in the iron furnace, to command » 
higher temperature with the same-sized chimney 
and fire-place. The charge is so distributed in 
small fragments that it will all become fused about 
the same time. The charge is from 3 to 34 ewts. 
This must be perfectly fused and covered with a 
stratum of liquid slag to regulate the oxidation of 
the carbon. ‘The melting down, stirring, or rabbling 
is done at a higher temperature than with the iron 
puddling and occupies usually from 40 to 50 min- 
utes ; the steel balls are formed, however, at a lower 
temperature than those of iron, and at-this stage the 
furnace should be filled with smoke to produce a 
neutral or non-oxidizing atmosphere by closing the 
damper. The appearance of the particles of the 
metal brought above the slag by the stirring tells the 
progress of the operation and the nature of the pro- 
duct. When brightly granular it indicates satis- 
factory progress and the production of steel of fine 
grain and good quality. When flaky and coarsely 
granular the steel is likely to be coarse in texture 
and imperfectly refined. The shingling of the balls 
is conducted at a lower temperature than with iron, 
and when not taken immediately to the hammer are 
rolled in slag to prevent oxidation. The time re- 
quired under ordinary circumstances to work off a 
heat of iron and steel will be as follows : 


Tron. Steel. 
Melting down........ 30 to 40 minutes. 40 to 50 minutes. 
SING i. 05:05 oc 0noy 30. 35 45° 50 * 
Boiling and fusing... 25 “* 30 ‘* Mle — ie 
Balling...........+++ 10 & 10 at 
Total. ...6. 0008 95 to 115 115 to 135 


From 1800 to 2000 Ibs. of shingled steel balls can 
be obtained from one furnace in 12 hours, in from 
six to seven charges. In puddling steel, from 30 to 
35 per cent. more coal will be used than the weight 
of steel produced. The puddled balls when under 
the hammer emit a blue flame, due to the com- 
bustion of carbonic oxide. ‘To draw into bars, the 
blooms must be reheated before being put under 
the hammer, or into the rolls. 

Numerous attempts have been made to produce 
steel cheaply, and to Sir Henry Bessemer is due the 
credit of discovering a quick way to convert pig-iron 
into steel. This process was first made public by 
him at the Cheltenham meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in 1856. This is a very simple process, and 
consists in charging a quantity of about five tons of 
melted pig-iron into a furnace shaped like a ginger- 
ale bottle mounted on trunnions, having an open 
top, and a bottom perforated by a number of holes, 
through which air is forced in small jets by a 
powerful blowing-engine. The blast of air, forced 
up through the molten metal, effects the rapid oxi- 
dation and consequent combustion of the carbon, sil- 
icon, and other foreign substances. A very high tem- 
perature is produced, sufficient to keep liquid the 


with this process ; but the term open-hearth steel is resulting decarburized iron, and if the blast be kept 
still used to distinguish the product of the Siemens-| up after the carbon is all burnt out the iron itself 
Martin furnace. The hearth is filled with burning | will be burnt; so, before this point is reached, the 
charcoal and a number of plates or slabs of lamellar | blast is stopped, and a charge of spiegeleisen con- 
cust iron are melted in the blast of the tuyere, a taining the necessary amount of carbon is intro- 
quantity of rich slag and iron scale being added to duced. Pig-iron of exceptional purity must be used, 
assist in the oxidation of the carbon. About thirty | and it should be free from sulphur, phosphorus, and 
eubie feet of charcoal are used per ewt. of steel pro- copper. The spiegeleisen is an alloy of carburized 
duced. iron and manganese. This, containing about 5 per 

Puddled steel was produced in Carinthia as early | cent. of carbon and from 10 to 25 per cent. of man- 
as 1835, and by 1845 it had become a staple product. | ganese, is put in to replace the carbon that has been 
There is but little difference between puddling for| burnt away, and sufficient to give the required 
steel and puddling for iron (see Iron), except that in| proportion of carbon in the finished metal. The 
the latter case the decarbonization {s more thor-|’converter consists of a shell of wrought iron, 
oughly effected. The crude irons that are best for| suspended by means of a wrought-iron hoop, B, 
this purpose are those that are rich in carbon and | carrying trunnions, CO, supported by cast-iron stand- 
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ards, D, one solid carrying a pinion, E, gearing into 
a rack, F, worked by a small engine, for turning the 
converter to a horizontal position. The other trun- 
nion is hollow, and forms a passage for the blast. 
The lining, A, is the most refractory material that can 


Fic. 1.—Bessemer Converter. 


be obtained. It is made from fine-grain silicious 
sandstone known as gannister. It is finely ground, 
and then sometimes mixed with powdered fire-brick, 
then incorporated with a small quantity of water, 
and then lightly rammed between the outside casing 
of wrought-iron and an inside wooden core, which 
is afterward withdrawn. The bottom consists of a 
plug of the same refractory material, with a number 
of holes or tuyeres, 'T, T, opening below into an iron 
box, G, which communicates with the hollow trun- 
nion by means of a pipe, H, so that air can be blown 
up through the molten mass in the converter. The 
operation is as follows : 

The charge is melted in a cupola or run direct 
from the blast furnace, and the converter, which has 
been previously heated to redness by filling it with 
ignited coal, is reversed to remove any unconsumed 


Fic, 2.—Bessemer Converter. 


fuel, and then brought toa horizontal position (Fig. 2) 
to receive the charge of molten metal, which is run in 
through an iron gutter lined with sand. The con- 
verter is then slowly turned back into the vertical 
position, the blast being at the same time turned 
on. The flame which first issues is yellowish red. 
Graphitic carbon passes into the combined state; 
the silicon becomes oxidized, and silicates of iron 
and manganese are formed. This first stage, which 
takes about five minutes, is followed by a period of 
violent boiling, during which the combined carbon 
is rapidly oridized by the blast. Carbonic oxide be- 
ing evolved in large quantities, the flame increases in 
brilliancy, and showers of sparks and fragments of 
burning iron are thrown off. This lasts for about 
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seven minutes, when the intensity of the action be- 
gins to diminish. Fewer sparks are given off and 
the flame acquires a bluish-violet tint, marking the 
commencement of the last stage. As soo th 
carbon is all consumed the flame ceases, bein 
mediately succeeded, however, by a flame of white- 
m. As soon as it is seen 


mild metal is needed, 
the tempering is done with ferro-man 
nese, made hot and shovelled into the 
ladle while pouring. The steel is decanted 
from the converter by turning the top 
down and letting it run out into ecast- 
iron moulds open at both ends, and a lit- 
tle larger at one end than the other, so 
that the ingots can be easily turned from 
them when cool. 

In the Bessemer process, as described 
above, it is necessary to employ pig-iron 
containing a very minute quantity of phos- 
phorus, as but little of that element is 
eliminated during conversion. This means 
very costly and scarcer ores; but steel can 
now be made by the basic method from 
iron smelted from cheap ores, the pig to 
be sufficiently free from sulphur, not to 
contain more than one per cent. of = es while 
the phosphorus should not be less than 2 to 24 
per cent. This process is called the basic pro- 
cess, to distinguish it from the acid process of 
Bessemer. The terms refer to the lining of the 
converter, acid-signifying quartz or gannister, and 
basic lime and magnesia as existing in calcined 
dolomite. The chemical fact involved is that the re- 
tention of phosphorus in the blown metal is ma- 
terially influenced by the character of the slag, 
which is a silicate of iron and manganese, and if re- 
duced to a lower silicate by the addition of other 
bases phosphorus can be removed by oxidation. 
Lime is used for dephosphorizing after the carbon 
of the metal has been oxidized. When the converter 
is ready for charging it is made hot by a coke fire, 
and a quantity of quick-lime, from one-seventh to 
one-fifth of the weight of the charge of metal, is intro- 
duced, made as hot as possible. The metal is then 
charged in the usual way and the blowing conducted 
as already described, In about ten minutes the car- 
bon is burnt out and the dephosphorizing period 
commences. This is marked by a great increase in 
the temperature of the bath and a thickening of the 
converter smoke from the burning of the iron, the 
flame showing peculiar bright patches which are 
not seen in the old process. The length of the after- 
blow is regulated by breaking small test-ingots, 
which should show a close, silky fracture, entirely free 
from bright crystalline particles. When the desired 
metal has been obtained, the converter is tipped to 
run off the slag, after which the metal is brought to 
the final temper by the addition of the per 
amount of spiegel and ferro-manganese, the former 
in the converter and the latter in the ladle after 
pouring. The slag must be removed, as a 
the phosphorus may be reabsorbed if left in contact 
with the metal. 

There are diverse opinions as to the relative values 
of steel made by the acid and basic processes. The 
latter, utilizing the cheap ores, is remarkable for its 
purity and mildness, and this is likely to bring about 
its use on a large scale in the construction of boilers, 
ships, bridges, and other structures requiring tough- 
ness. The basic process is used both with the Bes- 
semer converter and the Siemens-Martin furnace or 
open-hearth process. 


The grandest application of the Bessemer process 


rtion of . 
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’ is the manufacture of steel rafls, though, strange to 
say, when granted the patent for this process he was 
denied the right to manufacture rails. 


Fie, 3.—Open-hearth Furnace. 


The Uvhatius process of making steel is to effect 
the partial decarburation of pig-iron by fusion in 
contact with ferric oxide, or some other substance 


Fic. 4.—Open-hearth Furnace. 


capable of yielding oxygen. The pig-iron is granu- 
lated by running the fused metal into water, and 
mixing the granulated metal with about 
20 per cent. of roasted spathie ore and 4 
per cent. of fire-clay. The mixture is 
then melted in clay crucibles in an ordi- 
nary cast-steel furnace. 

Another method of obtaining steel is 
by the fusion of a mixture of cast iron 
and wrought, the carbon distributing it- 
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to offer a large surface of contact for the gases. 
There are four of these chambers, two communi- 
cating with one, and two with the other, end of 
the furnace. The mixture of combustible gases 
and air reaches the furnace F after having passed 
through two of the regenerators, A, A, at one end, 
and passing through the furnace pass out through 
the two regenerators A, A, at the other end, as shown 
by the arrows in Fig, 8. The bricks of the regener- 
ators store up the greater part of the heat of the gases 
that have left the furnace, and the products of com- 
bustion pass off by the chimney D. Now, by aid of 
the valves, the course of the gases is reversed, and the 
gases pass into the furnace throngh the regenerators 
that have just been heated, and out by the ones that 
have been furnishing heat. In this way the gases, 
slowly passing through a honey-comb of hot bricks, 
are intensely heated, and reach the hearth at a tem- 
perature nearly that of the furnuce itself. so that the 
combustion develops an intense heat. The temper- 
ature is raised at each reversal of the valve BH, the 
volume of the gases being regulated by the register 
C, the volume of air being controlled by B, and the 
draught by the chimney damper D. The gas pro- 
ducer (Fig. 4) consists of a chamber, A, of fire-brick. 
D is a hopper to regulate the supply of fuel, and C 
a pipe for introducing water to the bottom of the 
furnace. The pipe E conducts the gases to the fur- 
nace, 
The furnace (Figs. 5 and 6) is reverberatory, with a 
single door, A, on one side, and on the opposite side 
a tapping hole, B. The gases from the regenerators, 
and the air to burn them, arrive and depart at the 
ends C, C and E, E, A bed of iron, cooled by a 
current of air from below, holds the lining of sand 
or gannister, The furnace is heated to a white heat 
by the hot gas, and receives then a charge of hot cast 
iron, and when this is properly melted soft iron, 
heated to a bright red, is introduced. These addi- 
tions are made about every half-hour, and the whole 
is then yigorously stirred. When by tests the metal 
is found to be sufficiently refined, red-hot cast- 
iron is added, ‘Tests are made, and cast-iron added 
till the proper carburization is arrived at, and the 
product is then tapped. The operation takes from 
nine to eleven hours with 5 to 6-ton charges. From, 
13 to 14 ewt. of coal is consumed per ton of ingots, 
A modification of this process is seen in the Per- 
not rotating furnace, which is made with an inclined 
bed, as shown, and when rotated the molten metal 
flows from side to side, the bed standing under the 
arch of the reverberatory furnace, and over the re- 
generators. From two to four revolutions are made 
per minute, and as the pieces of the charge are con- 


ere. the two and so forming 
steel. 

The production in a reverberatory fur- 
nace of cast-steel, by the solution of 
malleable scrap in molten pig-iron, has 
been brought to a high state of perfec- 
tion by the use of the Siemens regenera- 
tive gas furnace. This is heated by gas 
produced in the furnace itself. 

The greater part of the heat of the 
gases coming from the furnaces is stored 
in 1 ; , and this heat is used in ‘ 
keeping up the temperature of the. furnace. The 
regenerators are chambers of refractory brick placed. 
in - layers, with spaces between them 


4 


Fia. 5.—Open-hearth Furnace, 


tinually changing from exposure to the flame to full 
immersion the fusion is very rapid, and the bottom, 
being exposed to the flames at short intervals, is 
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kept at a high temperature, so that there is no stick- 
ing of the pa to the bottom. These furnaces are 
extensively used in this country. 

The steel used in the vessels now constructing for 
the U. S. navy is made in ordinary Siemens-Martin 
furnaces, Bessemer steel not as yet being used for 
this purpose, though basic steel is used extensively 
for ship rivets. 

The basic method of dephosphorization is now be- 
ing extensively used in the manufacture of steel in 
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Allen, of the Bessemer Works, Sheffield. He inserts 
a ‘wo-bladed propeller on the end of a vertical shaft 
into the ladle just before casting, and stirs the metal, 
oe the gases and thoroughly incorporating 
rts. 

This country can now produce within its borders all 
the iron ore needed in every branch of its iron and 
steel industries, including the finer grades of cruci- 
ble steel. We have ores in great abundance for the 
manufacture of acid Bessemer steel, but they are 
confined to com tively limited areas. 

We have beds of ore for the manufacture 


of spiegeleisen and furo-manganese, that 
ae Reames \ would place our country on a self-sustain- 


‘+ ing basis, in case the foreign supply should 
be interrupted. But the spieaeistons is 
not a large item in the manufacture of steel, 
and it is more economical now to import 
it. Great Britain is entirely without man- 
ganiferous iron ore deposits. The first 


us 


steel of any kind produced in the South 
was made with the Henderson Steel and 
Manufacturing Comepeey * open hearth 
furnace at Birming , Ala, Feb. 27, 


In 1887 the United States produced 47,- 
598 tons of spiegeleisen. Ore of a charac- 


Fia. 6.—Open-hearth Furnace. 


the open-hearth furnace, a bed of shrunk dolomite 
or magnesia being substituted for that of gannister 
used in the Siemens process, 

In casting steel in large masses, whether from 
crucibles, Bessemer converters, or open-hearth fur- 
naces, it is often difficult to obtain sound ingots, 
especially when the steel is a mild one, the upper 
—_ usually being honey-combed to a greater or less 

egree—due probably to the escape of carbonic ox- 
ide or hydrogen gas. The necessary consolidation 
of ingots intended for rolling or forging is effected 
by subjecting the metal while in the mould to hy- 
drostatic or gaseous pressure until it sets, prevent- 
ing in this way the escape of gas, or else giving the 
gas a chance to escape by stirring or pouring from 
one ladle to another. Sir Joseph Whitworth applies 


; 


Fic. 7.—Pernot Rotary Hearth. 


the first method on a large scale; his fluid com- 
pressed steel being subjected to a pressure, while 
melted, of from 6 to 20 tons per square inch. The 
density of metal is increased about 44; per cent. over 
that cast in the open moulds. At Pittsburg steam 
has been used, and Krupp uses liquid carbonic acid 
to supply the pressure. In the former the mould is 
covered by a closed lid wedged down to form a 
steam-tight joint, and this communicates by a flexi- 
ble pipe with a steam-drum supplying steam at a 
pressure of from 80 to 150 lbs. per square inch, 
which is allowed to act till the metal has set. 

The most noticeable method of producing homo- 
geneity in molten metal by agitation is that of Mr, 


ter suitable for the manufacture of spiegel- 
eisen was discovered in Independence Go, 
Ark., and railroad connections with this 
region were completed in 1887, though all the ore 
shipped in that year, 926 tons, was sent. to the 
Edgar Thompson furnaces at Braddock, Pa. Our 
potas of spiegeleisen since 1875 is as fol- 
ows : 


The iron and steel production of the United 
States has been subject to periods of depression, 
and at times it has been necessary for the manufac- 
turers to regulate the production to bring about a 
healthy state of trade; for in times of booms the 
manufacture is apt to be carried to such an extent as 
to exceed the demand. The year 1887 was the most 
active year in the history of the American steel and 
iron trade, the following table showing the pro- 


duction in that year as compared with 1885 and 
1886. ; 
Tons of 2000 Ibs, 
Products. 1985, | 1886, | 1887. 
ig Bo, SEE TTT ee re 4,259,869 | 6,635,328 | 7,187,206 
Bessemer steel ingots. ....| 1,701,762 | 2,541,498 | 3,288,357 
Bessemer steel rails....... 1,074,607 | 1,763,667 | 2,354,132 
Open hearth steel ingots . 144,381 | 245.250 | 360,717 
Open hearth steel ‘an 4, 5,255 19,208 
ible steel ingots...... 64,511 80.609 84,421 
Rolled iron except rails...) 1,789,711 | 2,259,948 | 2,565,438 
Kops cut nails (160 tba'3..,| 6,608.819 | 8,100,073 | 6,908 870 
cut nails (1 iy 97 
Pig scrap, and ore blooms.) 41, 41, 43,306 |. 
This table shows a wonderful such as 


has never been witnessed in other great industries 
of this or other countries. In the two years from 
1885 to 1887 we increased our pewy of pig iron 
58 per cent., of Bessemer steel ingots 93 per cent., 
of Bessemer steel rails 119 per cent., of open bh 

steel ingots 141 per cent., and of rolled 43 per 
cent. In these two years over 21,000 miles of new 
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railroad were constructed, for 1886, 8999 miles, and 
for 1877, 12,500 miles. These new roads demanded 
steel rails, tools, locomotives, bridges, and cars, all 
using steel, and the general prosperity of the coun- 
try created an extensive demand in manufacturing, 
agricultural, and other enterprises requiring the use 
of iron and stee]. Old roads, finding their trade 
heavier, put in steel rails and built heavier bridges. 
Congress appropriated large sums of money for new 
vessels, armor, and guns, all requiring steel of the 
very best quality in vast quantities. ‘Che population 
increased by about a million, and these required 
steel for domestic and other purposes. Finally, iron 
and steel were much used in the building of new 
iron and steel works in the South. Notwithstanding 
the great demand, the prices were kept within rea- 
sonable limits. The year 1888 started badly on ac- 
count of freight-rate wars, strikes, the blizzard, and 
the uncertainty as to the tariff. These affected the 
earnings of the roads, but the consumption of steel 
for miscellaneous pu and the manufacture of 
steel rails for renewals, extensions, and new roads, 
was large. The bridge-works, the foundries, the 
machine shops, the car builders, the car-wheel man- 
ufacturers, and the locomotive builders are still 
very busy. 
Imports of Iron and Steel. 


Tons of 2000 Ibs, 
Commodities, 
1584. 1885. 1886. 1887, 
405,190 | 523,625 | 
97,695 | 351,028 
11.353 | 29,716 | 
82,647 40,565 
7 270 
07. 46,571 | 154,099 
; 11.561) 24,276 
33 128 85 
Steel hoops, sheets and plates} 1,500 264 4.719 26,885 
Steel ingots, bara, etc........ 24,610 | 33,718 | 167,257 | 247,818 
f 6,200 4,852 8,012 
i 238,761 | 317.896 
153,401 | 167,262, 
2,689 8,247 
96 1,474 | 
669 H 1,023 | 
tT 
1,230,303 |1,997,241 | 


The foreign value of the imports of iron and steel 
manufactures, represented in the above table, to- 
gether with machinery, cutlery, firearms, and other 
articles whose weights were not obtainable, was $56,- 
420,607 in 1887, and $41,630,779 in1886. The value 
of the iron ore papers in 1887 was $2,206,958, and 
in 1886 it was $1,912,437. The imports of pig iron 
in 1887 included 176,153 tons of spiegeleisen. We 
import iron ore principally from Spain, Elba, Al- 
geria, and Cuba. 


Exports of Iron and Steel. 

Onur iron and steel exports consist principally of 
finished articles ready for use, such as firearms, 
printing presses, hardware, axes, saws, and other 
t»ols, shovels, scales and balances, sewing machines, 
locomotives, and other steam engines, boilers, stoves 
and ranges, machinery, car wheels, castings, ete. 
We do not export much pig iron or rails, but in 
1887 we exported 55 locomotives. In 1887 we ex- 
ported $2,427,835 worth of mowers, reapers, ploughs, 
and cultivators. The following table gives the 
values of the exports of iron and steel : ' 


Value. 
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Production of Be: Pig in 1887. 

States. Tons. States, Tons. 
Pennsylvania... .... 1,842,449 | New York...... 62,626 
Bilingia: sss 6 istic 549,111 | Colorado ....... 

Ohio ... 3 Maryland. . 

Missouri ... . Michigan...... 
Wisconsin . .-- 109,585 | Tennessee ...... 

West Virginia..... 73,070 

New Jersey....... 68,773 Total... 38,220,517 


A large part of the Bessemer pig produced in the 
Lehigh and Schuylkill Valleys, and in Maryland, 
New York, and New Jersey, is made from foreign 
ores, or foreign ores mixed with native ores. 

Furnaces.—The number of steel and iron furnaces 
in blast in the United States at the close of 1884 was 
236 ; on June 30, 1885, 228; on June 30, 1887, 306, 
and at the end of 1887, 3839. At the close of 1887 
there were 583 furnaces in the United States, and30 
new furnaces in course of erection. 

Production cf Steel.—The production of Bessemer 
steel ingots in the United States in 1887 was 3,- 
288,357 tons, a gain of 746,864 tons over the produc- 
tion of 1886, nearly double the production of 1885; 
about seven-cighths of. our total preduetion for this 

ear being nade by the Bessemer processes. 
Eleven States contributed to this production, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Colorado, there being 41 works with 86 
converters employcd. In 1887 there were 2,290,197 
tons of Bessemer steel rails produced. 

The open hearth steel production of 1887 was 
260.717 tons, an increase of 115,467 over that of 
1886, This was made in nine States, by 39 plants. | 
The number of open hearth steel works at the end 
of 1887 was 53, with 104 furnaces. There wero” 
19,203 tons of steel rails by the open hearth process 
in 1887. The States producing open hearth steel 
are New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, and Alabama. 

The production of crucible steel in 1887 was 84,- 
421 tons against 80,609 tons in 1886. This was 
made in ten States—Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan. 

The production of steel by various minor processes 
amounted in 1887 to 6265 tons, blister, puddled, and 
malleable cast steel being included. 

In 1887, 2,373,335 tons of steel rails were produced, 
an increase of 603,796 tons over 1886. These were 
produced in fifteen States, Pennsylvania furnishing 
54 per cent., and Illinois 30 per cent. In 1887 there 
were 57,362 tons of street rails produced. 

The production of steel by all processes in Great 
wasn and the United States, in 1887, was as fol- 

ows : 


Ingots. Great Britain. United States. 
Bessemer Steel. 2,054,403 2,936,033 
Open hearth steel 981,104 322,069 
Crucible steel...... Abont 100,000 45,876 
Other steel........ Nominal if any 5,593 

Tobshisss<~ cas 8,545,507 = 8,359,071 


The Presence of Foreign Substances in Steel.—The 
carbon of course regulates the kind of steel. When 
it amounts to .04 of one per cent. we get a tensile 
strength per square inch of about 50,000, increasing 
to 150, lbs. as the carbon rises to .9 of one per 
cent. Manganese is used up in eliminating more 
injurious substances in the ore. For example, com- 
bining with protoxide of iron, it helps to remove 
this very injurious oxide, reducing it to iron and 
oxide of manganese, which passes off in the slag. 
The presence of much manganese makes the steel 
very hard and stiff. In plates for ships it varies 
from .22 to .60 per cent. 


se — 


Phosphorus tends to make the steel non-homogen- 
eous by being unequally distributed, to make it 
** cold-short” or brittle when worked cold, and tends 
to weaken steel that is reheated or subjected to vi- 
bration, so that it must be kept below .06 per cent. 
in ship plates, shapes, and rivets, and below .03 per 
cent. io hellotutaye, plates, and rivets. Pig contain- 
ing phosphorus is very cheap, and the phosphorus 
helps in the melting and pouring of the metal, and 
givesa good elastic twist and strength with less work 
on the material. So there is naturally a strong temp- 
tation to use it on account of cheapness, and the ba- 
sic processes are apt to rapidly grow in favor. In 
bridge steel phosphorus is not permitted to be above 
.05 per cent., aad in rails it is limited to .10 per 
cent. 

Silicon tends, in solid castings, to prevent blow- 
holes and sponginess. The silicon is usually con- 
sumed in the furnace when making mild steel, and 
in ship-plates does not amount to more than .04 per 
cent. 

Sulphur is very injurious, leading to hot short- 


facture of steel is in the making of mialleable steel - 


castings; the heavy ram sterns, stern-posts, rndder- 
posts, and struts, that had until recently to be forged 
out are now cast, and such castings are to show a 
teusile strength of 60,000 lbs., and an elongation in 
8 inches of 10 per cent. 

Boiler shell plates are tested the same as the 
ship plates, but the gauge plates are to have an 
elongation of 29 per cent. in 8 inches. 


In the case of gun steel and steel for armor, the — 


specimen is 2 inches between witness marks, cylin- 
drical in shape, 4 inch in diameter. For protective 
decks the steel to be between 60,000 and 70,000 Ibs. 
and 25 to 23 per cent. elongation, or between 70,000 
and 80,000 Ibs. with 23 to 19 = cent. elongation, 
or between 80,000 and 90,000 Ibs. with 19 to 12 per 
cent. elongation. For heavy steel armor, the tensile 
strength to be 82,000 lbs. and the elongation not 
less than 20 per cent. Gun steel must be of the 
very best, and there are tests for thie various parts of 
the gun, the tests for the 8-inch gun being given 
as an example. 


Tubes. Jackets. Hoops, 
A. B. | c A. B. c A B. C. 
Tensile strength (pounds) ....... 80,000 | 72,000 | 70,000 | 85,000 | 76,500 | 74.000 | 100,000 | 90,000 | 90,000 
*| Elastic limit poset: ¢ +++] 38,000 | 34,000 | 33,000 | 40,000 | 36,000 | 54,000 | 50,000 | 45,000 | 45,000 
Elongation (per cent. 20 18 12 18 15 10 18 16 12 
Contraction of area... 30 20 15 30 20 12 30 25 15 


ness or brittleness when worked hot. It is not 
above .03 per cent. in sbip steel. Arsenic makes 
steel cold-short, copper red-short, and antimony 
both red- and hot-short. 

Tests. Steel is now subjected to rigid tests be- 
fore being used for structural p For the 
mild steel which is used for the vessels now build- 
ing for the Government, test pieces are taken about 
16 inches long, with witness marks about 8 inches 
apart, the sectional area being from .5 to .8 of an 
inch. These pieces are placed in the testing-ma- 
chine and subjected to a pull, the amount of which 
can be accurately measured in pounds. The speci- 
mens are first carefully measured to get the exact 
sectional area, the micrometric gauges used measur- 
ing to .001 inch. An initial stress of about 30,000 
Ibs. to the square inch and kept in continuous action 
for about a minute, and observations taken to note 
the corresponding elongation. The weight is then 
increased gradually, till the cracking of the mill- 
scale and the unsteadiness of the beam show that 
the elastic limit is being neared; and when the beam 
drops suddenly, the weight is recorded as the elas- 
tie limit, From this time loads are gradually added 
fill the specimen is broken. The load necessary to 
produce ultimate fracture is carefully noted and the 
pieces fitted carefully together, and the increased 
distance between the witness-mark measured to ob- 
tain the elongation. Plates and the shapes, as they 
are called, such as angle steels, Z bars, bulbs, etc., 
must show an ultimate tensile strength of 60,000 Ibs. 
to the square inch, and an elongation in 8 inches of 
25 per cent. Pieces cut from the finished heat must 
bend over flat on themselves when cold without 
breaking, and specimens, after being heated to a dark 


cherry-red and then plunged into water at 82° F., | ped 


must bend rounda curve whose diameter is 14 time 
the thickness of the plate, without cracking. Rivets 
are to have a tensile strength of from 50,000 to 
55,000 Ibs. per square inch, and an elongation in 8 
inches of not less than 30 per cent., and they must 
flatten ont cold under the hammer to a thickness of 
one-half the diameter, and hot to a thickness of one- 
third the diameter, and bend in the form of a hook 
when cold without showing cracks or flaws. ' 

One of the most important advances in the manu- 


Material is, of course, subject to a rigid surface in- 
spection for laminations, hair-cracks, scale-marks, 
blisters, pits, snakes, and cobbles. Pits should 
cause rejection, being due to burning. They occur 
in the form of small cup-like holes, and must not be 
confounded with cinder-spots, which are due to cin- 
ders or Esa of firebrick being rolled into the 
plates. Cracks are due to rolled-out blow-holes, while 
snakes are small lines twisting in every direction, 
due to foreign substances in the heat separating two 
masses of pure steel. This should always cause re- 
jection. Cobbles are irregularities due to one side 
being more heated than another. 

Ship plates and shapes can be bought, which will 
a the above tests, for about 3.34 cents per Ib. 

teel castings cost about 16 centsalb. Steel forg- 
ings for guns cost about 30 cents a Ib., though the 

rice depends very much on the size, and twelve- 
inch armor-plates cost about $675 per ton. Steel 
rails are now worth about $27 per ton. 

The recent additions to the U. 8. navy comprise 
ten steel-protected vessels, begun in 1887: the 
Baltimore, Newark, Philadelphia, Vesuvius, and 
Yorktown, built at Cramps’ ship-yard, Philadelphia ; 
the Bennington and Concord, built at Roach’s yard, 
Chester, Pa.; the Petrel, built at the Columbian 
Iron Works,- Baltimore; and the Charleston and 
San Francisco, built at the Union Iron Works, San 
Francisco. In 1888 two armored cruisers were com- 
menced—the Maine, at the New York navy eed 
and the Texas at the Norfolk navy yard, The New- 
ark, one of the largest, is a twin-screw, steel-pro- 
tected cruiser of 4083 tons displacement. She is 
828 ft. long, 49 ft. beam, and 18} ft. mean draught. 
The engines, boilers, magazines, shell-rooms, tor- 
© spaces, and steering gear are protected by a 
thick steel deck, resembling a turtle-back, extend- 
ing fore and aft, and dipping below the water at the 
sides and ends. The speed is to be 18 knots, and she 
will carry twelve 6-in. breech-loading rifle guns. he 
contract price for hull and machinery is $1,248,000. 


In the preparation of this article the following have been 
drawn from: The H.ements of Metallu by J. Arthur 
Phillips; The Inspection of Structural and Boiler Material, 

Lieut.-Commander J. G. Eaton, U. 8. N. ; and the Report 
of the American Iron and Steel Association. (L. 8.) 
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STEELE—STEPHEN. 


STEELE, Frevrertcx (1819-1868), general, was 
born at Delhi, N. Y., Jan. 14,1819. Graduating at 
the U. S. Military segs b in 1843, he served in 
the war with Mexico as lieutenant, gaining the 
brevets of Ist lieutenant and captain by bis ‘‘ gallant 
and meritorious conduct” at Contreras and Cha- 
pultepec. In June, 1848, he was commissioned as 
1st lieutenant and ordered to California, where he 
served till 1853, and thereafter mainly in Minnesota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas till the civil war, receiving his 
commission as captain in 1855. In June, 1861, he 
was advanced to major of the Eleventh Infantry, and 
in September to colouel of the Eighth Iowa Volun- 
teers, commanding a brigade in Missouri till April, 
1862, and taking part in the battles of Dug Spring 
and Wilson’s Creek. He was commissioned brigadier- 
general of volunteers in January, 1862, and com- 
manded a division in the Army of the Southwest 
till November of that year, being engaged at Roynd 
Hill and in the occupation of Helena, Ark. He was 
then brevetted to major-general of volunteers and as- 
signed to the Thirteenth Army Corps, which he com- 
manded in the Yazoo expedition and at the capture 
of Arkansas Post, in January, 1863. ‘Transferred to 
the Fifteenth Corps, he led a division in the Vicks- 
burg campaign, for his various services in which he 
was brevetted colonel in the U. 8. army, July 4, 
1863, and promoted to lieutenant-colonel, Aug. 26, 
when his division was sent to Arkansas and, Sept. 19, 
captured Little Rock, from which date till Nov. 29, 
he commanded the department of that State. He 
then went to the aid of Gen. Canby in the reduction 
of Mobile, and, after commanding various divisions 
in the South, was at the close of the war brevetted 
brigadier-general in the regular army for the capture 
of Little Rock, and major-general for services during 
the war. In December, 1865, he was assigned to the 
command of the Department of Columbia. On July 
28, 1866, he was assigned to the coloneley of the 
Twentieth Infantry, and remained in the service till 
mustered out in March, 1867, on account of failing 
health. He died at San Mateo, Cal., Jan. 12, 1868. 

STEENSTRUP, Jonann Japoer Surre, Danish 

“naturalist, was born, March 8, 1813, at Vang, where 
-his father was pastor of a Lutheran church. He 
studied medicine but devoted himself especially to 
natural science, making for this purpose visits to the 
island of Bornholm (1836), to the north of Jutland 
(1838), to Iceland (1839-40), to the Scotch High- 
lands, Faroe Islands, and Norway (1844). In 1848 he 
obtained the natural history prize offered by the 
University of Copenhagen. He had already been 
instructor in mineralogy and botany at Soroe, and 
in 1845 he was made assistant professor of zoology 
in the University of Copenhagen, and in 1848 one of 
the directors of the Royal Museum of Natural His- 
tory in that city. His works on The Development of 
Animals by Alternations of Generation (1842) and Re- 
searches on Hermaphrodites (1846) are important 
contributions to science and have been translated 
into English and other langnages. 

STEFFENS, Hetricu (1773-1845); German phi- 
losopher, was born at Stavanger, Norway, May 2, 
1773. He studied the natural sciences at Copen- 
lagen, and went thence to Germany to follow the 
course of Schelling at Jena. On his return to Copen- 
lagen he opened a course of lectures on philosophy, 
which was promptly suppressed owing to the start- 
ling novelty of his ideas. By way of compensation 
he ee dad the chair of philosophy and mineral- 
ogy in the University of Halle. A determined foe to 
the French invasion of Germany, he served through 
the campaign of the War of Liberation, and after 
the peace returned to Breslau to teach the natural 
sciences. He was then called to Berlin to occupy 
the chair of natural sciences in the university of 
that city, and for a year occupied the position of 
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rector of the university. His principal works are: 
The Principles of the Philosophy of Nature (Berlin, 
1806); Anthropology (Breslau, 1821); The False 
Philosophy and the True Faith (Breslau, 1825) ; - 
Christian Philosophy (Breslau, 1835). He died at 
Berlin, Feb. 13, 1845. 

STEIN, Loreyz, Danish jurist and economist, born 
at Eckernférde, Nov. 18, 1815. The son of a sol- 
dier and left an orphan at an early age, he was 
brought up as a “ child of the regiment” at a mili- 
tary school, where he so distinguished himself by his 
intelligence and progress that he received a bursary 
from the king by which he was enabled to continue 
his studies at the Flensborg School of Science and 
at the Universities of Kiel and Jena, where he ap- 
plied himself specially to the study of philosophy 
and jurisprudence. In 1841 he took his degree at 
Kiel, and published a History of Civil Procedure and 
Present Practice in Denmark which gained for him a 
prize from the government that enabled him to visit 
Berlin and Paris, where his attention was mainly di- 
rected to Saint-Simouism. He was thus led to pub- 
lish a pamphlet upon Socialism and Communism in 
Modern France (Leipsic, 1844), in which the socialist 
theories were for the first time submitted to a really 
scientific examination. In Paris, also, he collected 
materials for his History of the French Constitution 
and Law (3 vols., 1846-48). Meantime he had been 
created Doctor by the University of Kiel, and in 
1846 was appointed professor extraordinary there. 
When the Schleswig-Holstein question came to be 
agitated he warmly defended the rights of the 
duchies in the German press. He took part also in 
editing the pamphlet of the nine Kiel professors, 
and saw himself, thereupon, threatened with depri- 
vation. On the rising of the duchies in 1848 he sus- 
tained the national cause with more ardor than ever, 
and was sent by the provisional government to Paris, 
where he brought out a pamphlet on The Schleswig- 
Holstein Question. Here also he revised his work on 
the social condition of France, which he brought 
out anew under the title: History of the Social Agi- 
tations in France from 1789 to the Present Time (Leip- 
sic, 1849-51, 3 vols.). From this time he devoted 
himself more especially to economical questions 
nls and, having, along with his nine colleagues, 

en deprived of office on Denmark retaking posses- 
sion of the duchies in 1852, lived privately in Kiel 
till 1854, when he repaiied to Vienna. Here he was 
appointed to the chair of the political sciences and 
became associated with the Minister of State Von 
Bruck, who called on him for assistance inregard to 
the Austrian finances. In 1878 he was appointed 
professor in the Jaw faculty of the University of Vi- 
enna, and held this chair till his retirement in 1885. 
Among his works are: A System of the Political Sci- 
ences (Stuttgard, 1852-56); The New Conditions of 
Specie and Credit in Austria (Vienna, 1855) ; Manual 
of Political Economy (Vienna, 1858); Manual of the 
Science of Finance (Leipsic, 1860) ; Science of Adminis- 
tration (Stuttgard, 1865-68) ; Army Administration 
(1872) ; Woman in National Economy (1886). 

STEPHEN, Sm James Firzsames, English lawyer 
and legal author, was born in London in March, 
1829, being the son of Sir James Stephen, for whom 
see Encyctopmpia Brirannica. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, graduated B. A. in 1852, 
and was called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 
January, 1854. He served as recorder of Newark-on- 
Trent from 1859 to 1869, and in December of the 
latter year was appointed a law member of the gov- 
ernment of India in place of Sir Henry Maine. He 
held this office till April, 1872, during which time 
he strove to simplify the laws of India. In 1873 he 
unsuccessfully contested Dundee, in 1875 was ap- 
pointed professor of common Jaw of the Inns of 
Court, and in 1878 became a member of the royal 
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commission to inquire into the provisions of a draft 
code relating to indictable offences. In 1879 he was 
appointed a judge of the High Court of Justice. He 
has been an active writer on legal subjects, his prin- 
cipal works being Essays by a Barrister (1862) ; 
General View of the Criminal Law (1863); Liberty, 


Equality, and Fraternity (1873) ; Digest of the Law of 


Bvidence, and Digest of the Criminal Law (1877), the 
latter works forming the basis of a bill on indictable 
offences ; and History of the Criminal Law of Eng- 
land (3 vols., 1883). 

His brother, Lesure SrepHen, noted as an author, 
was born in London, Noy. 28, 1832. He was edu- 
cated at Eton ; King’s College, London ; and Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, where he graduated B, A. in 1854 
and M. A. in 1857. He was a fellow and tutor in 
‘Trinity Hall for several years, but left Cambridge in 
1864 and entered actively into literary pursuits in 
London. He married Harriet M. Thackeray, dangh- 
ter of the novelist, and in 1871 became editor of the 
Cornhill Magazine, and continued in charge of it till 
1882, when he resigned for the purpose of taking up 
the — — upon boy? he has oe since 
engaged, the Dictionary of National Bi he 
In May, 1883, Mr. Stephen was elected to the | fect 
ureship of English literature at Cambridge. In 
addition to his editorial and professional work Mr. 
Stephen has been an active writer, and. has contrib- 
uted largely to the literature of Alpine travel, which 
he has treated in The Playground of Europe the 8 
In addition, his works include Essays on Free Think- 
ing and Plain Speaking (1873) ; Hours in a Library 
(3 series, 1874-79), a collection of acute literary 
criticisms ; History of English Thought in the Eigh- 
teenth Century (1876) ; The Science of Ethics (1882) ; 
and Lives of Johnson, Pope, and Swift in the ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Men of Letters” series. He edited Fielding’s 
Works in 10 volumes, with a biographical essay, in 
1882, and has contributed numerous articles to the 
Saturday Review and the Pall Mall Gazette. The 
Dictionary of National Biography in which he is as- 
sisted by many distinguished writers, is the most 
—— and accurate work in its special field. 

STERLING, a city of Illinois, in Whiteside 
county, is on the N. bank of Rock river, 109 miles 
W. of Chicago. It is on the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad, and on a branch of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincey Railroad. Rock river is here 
crossed by two bridges, one being of iron, 1100 feet 
long, and costing $40,000. There is a large dam 
which furnishes water-power to nearly all the fac- 
tories, 44 in number. They produce agricultural 
implements, wagons, carriages, barbed wire, paper, 

umps, Windmills, and otherarticles. There are five 
iron foundries. Sterling has a city hall, 2 hotels, 
theatre, 3 fine public school buildings, 15 churches, 
a free public library. It was settled in 1834, and 
incorporated in 1858. Its fg gg is valued at 
$7,000,000. It is surrounded by a rich agricultural 
district, inhabited by a highly moral community. 
The ulation of Sterling in 1880 was 5087. 

STEUBEN, Frmeprica WimHetm Aveust Her- 
kich Frrprvanp von, Baroy, a German soldier of 
distinction in our war of the Revolution, was born, 
Nov. 15, 1730, in the fortress of Magdeburg, Prussia, 
where his father was a captain. After finishing his 
education in a Jesuit college at Neisse and Breslau, 
he entered the Prussian service in 1747 as cadet in 
an infantry regiment, and was made ensign in 1749 
and Jieutenant in 1753. He served in the Seven 
Years’ war and was wounded at the battle of 
and distinguished himself at Rosbach, In 1758 he 
was made adjutant-general, and in 1759 took re in 
the battles of Kay and of Kunersdorf, where he was 
again wounded. He was aide to Gen. Knoblauch 
in his brilliant march into Poland in 1761, and was 
taken prisoner by the Russians, but was exchanged, 
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and in 1762 made aide to Frederick the Great, in 
which erg he was present at the of 
Schweidnitz, the closing scene in the Seven Years’ 
war. At the peace of 1763 he withdrew from the 
army, and was presented by Frederick with a valu- 
able lay benefice. He accompanied the Prince of 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen to several of the courts 
of Europe, and was by him made grand marshal and 
general of his guard, which ts he filled for 10 
years. In 1777, while on a visit to France, he was 
induced by Count St, Germain to offer his services 
to the struggling American colonies, through the 
agency of Silas Deane. In December, 1777, he set sail 
with several other officers from Marseilles, and after 
a perilous passage arrived, in 55 days, at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. Hence he wrote to Congress, offering 
his service, and saying that the sole motive that 
brought him was to ‘‘ serve a nation engaged in the 
noble work of defending its rights and liberties.” 
Proceeding south he presented himself to Congress 
at York, Pa., and proposed to enter the patriot 
force as a volunteer, on the conditions that if his 
‘*services were not satisfactory, or if the colonies 


. | failed to establish their independence, he was to 


receive nothing,” but if they were successful “he 
was to be refunded the income he had given up, and 
be remunerated for bis services.” His offer was 
accepted and he proceeded at once to Valley Fo 
where he was gladly welcomed by Washington. 
looking at the wintry encampment and observing 
the half-starved, half-clad, and poorly armed sol- 
diers crawling out from their huts, he declared that 
‘no European army could be kept together a week 
in such a state.” e set to work at once, and from 
that hour our military system assumed a new shape. 
In May, 1778, Congress appointed him inspector- 
pate | of the army, with the rank of major-gen- 
eral, and he took part as a volunteer in the battle 
of Monmouth in the following June. His services 
in drilling the officers and men of the army can 
searcely be overrated. In 1779 he submitted to 
Congress a manual of instruction, which, being ap- 
proved, contributed to introduce a thorough system 
of discipline. In 1780 he sat as a member of the 
court-martial that tried Major André, and in the 
same year was placed in command of the troops in 
Virginia, at the head of which he was bnsy in the 
beginning of 1781 in harassing the British under 
Gen. Arnold. At the siege of Yorktown Steuben 
took his place as a major-general of the line, and 
was attached to Gen. Lafayette’s division. He was 
in the trenches when the proposition to surrender 
arrived, and when Lafayette came to relieve him he 
refused to leave his post, declaring that the rules of 
war reqnired that the officer who received the first 
overtures of surrender must keep his post till terms 
were agreed on or hostilities resumed. Remaining as 
a citizen of the United States after the war, he took 
up his abode in New York City, where he resided 
for several years. It was only after 7 years’ struggle 
that he succeeded in getting Con to fulfil its 
contract, which it did by granting him a pension of 
$2,400. Meantime several States had presented him 
with grants of land. New York gave him a town- 
ship (now called Steuben) near Utica, Oneida Co., 
and here he built himself a log-cottage, in which he 
spent the remainder of his days, in the company of 
North, Popham, Walker, and other of his aides. His 
lands covered 16,000 acres, but of these he gave away 
large tracts in gifts to poor soldiers, passing the 


e, | evening of his life in the healthful occupations of a 


simple farmer. He died at his cottage, Nov. 28, 
1794, and according to his own request was buried 
near it with the star of honor that he always wore 
on his breast. A life by Francis Bowen appeared in 


Sparks’ American Bi , but a superior one was 
published by Wrledsich Reco in 1866, (3. H.) 
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STEUBENVILLE, a city of Ohio, county seat of 
Jefferson Co., is on the Ohio river, 22 miles above 
Wheeling. It is on the Cleveland and Pittsburg, 
and the Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis Rail- 
roads, which here cross the river on a bridge. It 
has a fine court-house, 3 national banks, 2 other 
banks, 18 churches, a high school and other schools, 
2 daily and 4 weekly newspapers. The industrial 
works comprise iron rolling-mills, blast furnaces, 
car-works, machine-shops, white-lead works, brewer- 
ies, glass factory, paper, flour, and woollen mills, and 
potteries. It is adjacent to bituminous coal-fields, 
and has a good supply of natural gas. It is also a 
trade centre for a farming and wool-growing district. 
Tort Steuben was erected here in 1787, and the set- 
tlement which grew around it was made a city in 
1851. Its population in 1880 was 12,093. 

STEVENS, Isaac Incauts, general, was born, 
Murch 28, 1818, at Andover, Mass., and was gradu- 
ated in 1839 from the U. S. Military Academy, where 
he ranked first in his class, being commissioned 2d 
lieutenant of engineers. In 1840 he was promoted 
1st lieutenant, and served as adjutant of the engi- 
neer corps in the Mexican war, in the course of 
which he was brevetted captain and major for 
meritorious conduct at Contreras, Churubusco, and 
Chapultepec. At the taking of the City of Mexico 
he was severely wounded. For several years he 
superintended fortifications on the New England 
coast, and from 1849 to 1853 was principal assistant 
and in charge of the office of the U. 8. Coast Survey 
at Washington, D.C. Inthe latter year he resigned 
from the army on his appointment to the governor- 
ship of Washington Territory. While continuing 
to hold this office he conducted the pioneer survey 
of the northern route fora Pacific railroad, an account 
of which he afterward published, In virtue of his 
office of governor he was superintendent of Indian 
affairs, in which capacity he had frequent dealings 
with the natives, as well as hostile encounters with 
them. In 1854-55 he concluded treaties with them 
by which they relinquished more than 100,000 square 
miles of territory. During his absence, in the latter 
year, the disaffected Indians rose against the whites. 
On his return he called out 1,000 volunteers, and 
after a campaign in 1856 the Indians were subdued 
and their chiefs slain. Dnring the struggle he caused 
whites sympathizing with the savages to be shut up 
in the towns, and when Chief Justice Lander issned 
a writ of habeas corpus for their release, Stevens de- 

_clared two counties under martial law, seized Lander 
in his court-room, and kept him prisoner till the end 
of the war. In 1857 he resigned his governorship 
and was elected delegate to Congress from Washing- 
ton Territory for two successive terms (1857-61). 
On the outbreak of the civil war he hastened from 
the Pacific coast to Washington, and was appointed 
colonel of the 79th (Highlanders) ‘N. Y. Volunteers. 
The men were disappointed at being commanded by 
army officers and 8 companies mutinied, but by his 
courage and sound sense Col. Stevens restored dis- 
cipline, and on his promotion to brigadier-general, 
Sept. 28, 1861, the men asked to be transferred to 
his brigade. His first service in this capacity was in 
the Port Royal expedition, which left Fortress Mon- 
roe a month later, in the course of which he, with 
the co-operation of the gun-boats, attacked and capt- 
ured the Confederate batteries on the Coosaw. On 
July 4, 1862, he was promoted to major-general of 
volunteers, and transferred to Newport News, serv- 
ing under Gen. Jolin Pope. He took part in skir- 
mishes on the Rappahannock, and was hotly engaged 
in the second battle of Bull Run, where ‘ distin- 

age himself. On the morning of Sept. 1, 1862, 
is division encountered the enemy near Chantilly. 

Stevens, carrying the colors of the 79th Regiment in 

his hand, placed himself at the head of his divisions, 
\ 
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and cheered on his men; while thus engaged he was 
shot through the head and instantly killed. 

STEVENS, Joun (1749-1838), inventor, was born 
in New York in 1749. His specialty was the prob- 
lem of steam-navigation. The legislature of the 
State of New York had offered a monopoly of the 
navigation of the Hudson to anyone who should con- 
struct a boat with a speed of 3 miles an hour, and, 
as early as 1789, Stevens presented a memorial stat- 
ing that he had perfected his plans. In 1804 he 
built a vessel with twin screws that navigated the 
Hudson, but failed to attain the required speed. 
Livingston (Stevens’ brother-in-law) and Fulton 
then acquired the monopoly. In 1807 Stevens built 
the paddle-wheel steamer Phoenix, that plied for 
six years on the Delaware. Professor Renwick, who 
gives the best account of Fulton’s boat Clermont, in 
1807, says: “ The Stevenses [father and son] were 
but a few days later in moving a boat with the re- 
quired velocity,” and, ‘‘ being shut out of the waters 
of New York by the monopoly of Livingston and Ful- 
ton, Stevens conceived the bold design of conveying 
his boat to the Delaware by sea, and this boat, which 
was so near reaping the honor of the first success, 
was the first to navigate the ocean by the power of 
steam.” In 1812 Stevens designed a revolving, 
iron-plated steam battery, essentially on the prin- 
ciple afterward embodied in the monitors. In the 
same year he published an essay on railroads, indi- 
cating the methods of operating them by steam, and 
suggested the building of a railway between Albany 
and Lake Erie. He was the engineer of the Cam- 
denand Amboy Railroad. To Stevens may be ascribed 
the paternity of the American patent law. In 1790 
his petition to Congress for protection to American 
invention was referred to a committee, which report- 
ed a bill that became law, April, 1790. He died at 
Hoboken, N. J., March, 1838. 

His son, Rosert Lrvineston Srevens (1787-1856), 
was born at Hoboken, N. J., March, 1787. From 
his 17th year he was associated with his father in 
experiments in steam-navigation and ship-building. 
In the hull of his father’s vessel the Pheenix, which 
he navigated from New York to the Delaware in 1808, 
he introduced concave water-lines, this being the 
first application of the wave-line in ship-building. 
During the war with England he was engaged, in 
1813-14, in making a bomb that could be fired from 
acannon instead of from a mortar, and ultimately 
sold to the government percussion oblongated shells 
for smooth-bore guns. On Fulton’s death, in 1815, 
the speed attained by steam-boats on the Hudson 
was under 7 miles an hour; about this date Stevens 
produced the Philadelphia, with a rate of 8 miles. 
From this time till 1832 he kept accelerating the 
rate, till the North American attained 15 miles. In 
1821 he originated the present form of ferry-boats 
and ferry-slips. In 1822 he introduced anthracite 
into his furnaces, and, soon after, into his steamers. 
In 1836 he introduced the T-rail on the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad, of which he was president. In 
1842 he was commissioned by government to build 
an iron-plated war-vessel or battery, shell-proof, and 
to be driven by screws. This was left unfinished 
at his death, which occurred at Hoboken, April 26, 
1856. 

James ALEXANDER Stevens, brother of the preced- 
ing, was born in New York in 1790, graduated at 
Columbia College in 1808, and was admitted to the 
New York bar, 1811. He also was connected with 
steam-navigation, and, in conjunction with Thomas 
Gibbons, established the Union Line: between New 
York and Philadelphia. This resulted in a suit, 
memorable for its decision, that placed all the waters 
of the United States under government jurisdiction. 

Epwin Aveustus Srevens (1795-1868) was associ- 
ated with his brothers in steam-navigation, and in 
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conjunction with them established passengerand tow- 
boats on the Hudson and other rivers. On the out- 
break of the civil war he and James A. offered to com- 
— the iron-clad battery left unfinished by. their 
rother Robert, on condition that government should 
remunerate them for their outlay in the event of its 
proving a success; and, for the purpose of showing 
the reasonableness of the proposal, they fitted out, 
at their own cost, the little iron-clad Naugatuck, 
which rendered valuable service in engagements on 
the James River. Nevertheless the offer was de- 
clined, whereupon Edwin himself expended con- 
siderable sums on the battery, and on his death 
bequeathed it, with $1,000, to complete it, to 
the State of New Jersey. This sum proving insuffi- 
cient, the vessel was sold by the State in 1874 to the 
U. 8. government, but, Congress having failed to 
make the appropriation for the purchase, it re- 
mained at the dock of Hoboken uncompleted. At 
an early period Edwin purchased the entire site 
on which the city of Hoboken is built, by which, 
as well as by his other enterprises, he acquired 
an immense fortune. He endowed the Hoboken 
high school, and bequeathed in all nearly $1,000,000 
to establish the Stevens Institute of Technology 
at the same place. He died at Paris, Aug. 8, 1868, 
STEVENS, Wruttam Bacon (1815-1887), a bishop 
of the American Episcopal Church, was born at Bath, 
Maine, July 13, 1815. Having early lost his father, 
he was brought up in the residence of his grandpar- 
ents in Boston. He belonged to the Congregational 
Church, and expected to enter its ministry, but on 
account of ill-health he left Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, and took a sea-yoyage around the globe, spend- 
ing five months in the Sandwich Islands and five 
more in China. On his return he studied medi- 
cine at Savannah, Ga., but received his degree from 
Dartmouth College in 1837. While engaged in 
practice at Savannah he organized the Georgia His- 
torical Society, and edited two volumes of its Collec- 
tions. His health having been restored he took up 
the study of theology under Bishop Stephen Elliott, 
and was ordained in the Episcopal Church in 1843, 
He was then called to be professor of belles-lettres 
and moral philosophy in the University of Georgia, 
at Athens, and, having been appointed by the legis- 
lature State historian, he published his History of 
Georgia (2 vols., 1847-59), which was highly com- 
mended by Bancroft and Sparks. In 1848 he was 
chosen rector of St. Andrew's Church, Philadelphia, 
and, removing to that city, became noted as a pulpit 
orator. In 1861 he was chosen assistant bishop of 
Pennsylvania, and in 1865 succeeded Bishop Alonzo 
Potter in charge of the diocese. Under his episco- 
pal direction the religious and benevolent work of 
the church was diligently prosecuted, and in a few 
years the diocese, originally conterminous with the 
State of Pennsylvania, had to be twice divided. 
Bishop Stevens retained Philadelphia and four ad- 
joining counties, which still preserved for Pennsyl- 
vania its relative rank in numbers and influence 
among the American dioceses. His work was at 
times seriously interrupted by ill-health, and in 1886 
he was obliged to ask for an assistant. He resumed 
his activity, however, and was engaged in perform- 
ance of public duty until within a few weeks of his 
death. He died at Philadelphia, June 11, 1887. Be- 
sides the historical works noted, he published some 
charges, devotional treatises, and memorial dis- 
courses. For some years he had oversight of the 
American Episcopal churches on the Continent of 
Enrope, and in 1885 he preached the sermon before 
the Pan-Anglican Council at Lambeth. 
STEVENSON, Roser Louis, British author, was 
born at Edinburgh in 1845. He was grandson of 
the engineer Robert Stevenson, famous for his 
building of light-houses (for whom, see Excycropa:- 


pia Brrrannica). He was educated at the university 
of his native city, and from it obtained the degree 
of M. A. While still an undergraduate, he had started 
a college magazine. He travelled on the Continent 
of Europe and across the United States. His first 
book to attract attention was Travels with a Donkey 
in the Cevennes. But still more popular were his 


Treasure Island, Kidn : a Story of the Rebellion 
of *45, The Dennard na others, 

STEVENSON, Wristam Fiemme (1832-1886), 
yterian minister, was born at Strabane, 
Sept. 20, 1832. He graduated at the University of 
Glasgow and, after studying theology in d 
and Germany, was licensed to preach in 1856. His 
first work was as city missionary in Belfast, and in 
1860 he took charge of a a Presbyterian 
church in Dublin. He was b in contribut- 
ing to Good Words and other periodicals. In 1871 
he was called to assist in directing the foreign mis- 
sion work of the Irish Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly. In 1873 he attended the meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance at New York, and in 1877 he travelled 
around the world in the interest of missions. In 
1881 he was made moderator of the Irish General As- 
sembly. He was a member of the senate of the Royal 
University, and was made chaplain to Lord Aber- 
deen, when viceroy of Ireland. Hedied at Rathgar, 
Dublin, Sept. 16, 1886. His published works are 
Praying and Working (1862) ; Lives and Deeds Worth 
Knowing (1870) ; Hymns for Church and Home (1873). 

STEWART, Caries (1778-1849), rear-admiral, 
U. S. N., was born of Irish parents at oe ya 
July 28, 1778. His father died two years later, leay- 
ing his widow, with four children, in straitened cir- 
cumstances. Charles entered the merchant service 
as cabin boy at the age of 13, and rose to the com- 
mand of an Indiaman before he was 20. In 1798 he 
entered the navy as lieutenant and served on board 
the frigate United States against the French pri- 
vateers in West India waters. In 1800 he was ap- 
pointed to command the schooner Experiment, and 
in these seas captured the French schooner Deux 
Amis and, soon after, the Diana, of 14 guns, retaking 
several American vessels which had been made prizes 
by the French. The same year he rescued 60 women 
and children who had been wrecked when escaping 
from the revolution in Santo Domingo, which ser- 
vice the Spanish governor of the island acknowl- 
edged in a letter of thanks to the President. In 
1804, in command of the brig Siren, Stewart took 

rt in the naval operations under Preble against 
Tri li, co-operating with Decatur in the destruction 
of the Philadelphia, which had fallen into the hands 
of the Dey. In 1806 he was promoted to captain. 
From 1808 to 1812 he was employed in the mer- 
chant service, but re-entered the navy in the latter 
year on the outbreak of war with Great Britain. In 
the summer of 1813 he took command of the Con- 
stitution and sailed from Boston on a cruising ex- 

ition to the coasts of Guiana and the Windward 
slands, capturing the British war-schooner Picton, 
of 14 guns, a letter-of-marque under her convoy, and 
several merchant vessels. In December, 1814, he 
set out on a second cruise on board the Constitution, 
then mounting 52 guns, with 470 men, and on Feb. 
20, 1815, after an engagement of 50 minutes, capt- 
ured the British war-ship Cyane, of 34 guns and 185 
men, and the sloop of war Levant, of 21 guns and 
156 men. The British loss was stated as 41; Stew- 
art's was 3 killed and 12 wounded. A British fleet 
approached while he was lying at St. Jago, Cape de 
erde, from which he adroitly escaped, carrying with 
him the Cyane; the Levant was, however, recapt- 
ured. For these services he received from Con 
a vote of thanks, a sword, and a gold medal; from 
the legislature of Pennsylvania, a vote of thanks and 
a sword; and from New York, the freedom of the 
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city. From the public he received the flattering 
sobriquet of ‘*Old Ironsides.” From 1816 to 1820 
he was on the Franklin, in command of the Medi- 
terranean squadron, and from 1820 to 1824 of that 
of the Pacific, where he vindicated the rights of 
American commerce by compelling the annulment of 
a paper blockade. From 1830 to 1832 he was a com- 
missioner of the navy, and, 1838 to 1841, commanded 
the Philadelphia navy-yard. In 1842 and 1843 he 
was in charge of the home squadron, and again of 
the Philadelphia navy-yard in 1844 and from 1854 
till 1861. In 1862 he was made rear-admiral on the 
retired list. He died at Bordentown, N. J., Nov. 7, 
1869, having been in the service 71 years and senior 
officer for 19. In 1835 his daughter, Delia Tudor, 
was married to John Henry Parnell of Avondale, 
County Wicklow, Ireland, by whom she is mother of 
Charles Stewart Parnell (g. 7.). 

STILES, Ezra (1727-1795), educator, was born at 
North Haven, Conn., Noy. 29, 1727. His father was 
pastor of the church at that place and published 
some religious treatises. The son graduated at Yale 
College in 1746, became a tutor there, and studied the- 
ology. After being licensed to preach he turned to 
the law, and was admitted to the barin 1753. Three 
years later, however, he was ordained pastor ci a 
church at Newport, R. I., but during the occupation 
of that city by the British he removed to Ports- 
mouth, N. H. He was called to be president of 
Yale College in 1778, and held that position till his 
death, meantime discharging the duties of various 
professors. He died, May 12, 1795. He had a high 
reputation for learning-of various kinds, from the 
ancient languages to modern science. He made 
some of the first electrical experiments in New Eng- 
land, and taught all the natural sciences. Besides 
some sermons, he published a History of the Three 
Judges of Charles E (1794), and left incomplete an 
Eeelesiastical History of New England. His di 
and other writings are preserved in Yale College li- 
brary. His Life was written by his son-in-law, Dr. 
Abiel Holmes (1798) and Prof. J. L. Kingsley (1842). 

STILLE, Cuartes Jaxeway, historian and educa- 
tor, was born at Philadelphia, Sept. 23, 1819. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1839, and was admitted 
to the bar. During the war for the Union he was ac- 
tivein the cause of the U.S. Sanitary Commission 
(q. v.), and afterward wrote its age He also ob- 
tained note by his pamphlet, How a Free People Con- 
duct a Long War (1862), and some other publications. 
In 1866 he was appointed professor of history in the 
University of Pennsylvania (g. v.), and in 1868 was 
made provost of that institution. From his first 
connection with the university he endeavored to in- 
fuse a new spirit into it, advocating the enlargement 
of its courses of study, and especially promoting the 
scientific department. The result of these efforts is 
aie A seen in the new buildings of the university. 

. Stillé retired from his position in 1880, and has 
since devoted himself to historical research, publish- 
ing Studies in Medieval History (1881), and various 
monographs on American history. 

His brother, Aurrep Sriuuf, physician, was born, 
Oct. 30, 1813. He graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1832, and from its medical de- 
partment in 1836. He then studied medicine in Eu- 
rope, and in 1839 became resident physician at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. In 1854 he was made pro- 
fessor of the theory and practice of medicine in 
Pennsylvania Medical College. and held this position 
till 1859. In 1864 he was elected to a similar chair 
in the University of Pennsylvania, and held it for 
twenty years, then becoming professor emeritus, 
He has also lectured before various medical soci- 
eties, and was president of the American Medical 
Association in 1871. He has published ne 8 pro- 
fessional treatises, including Elements of General 
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Pathology (1848) ; Therapeutics and Materia Medica 
eee and Epidemic Meningitis (1867). With J. 

. Maisch he prepared the National Dispensatory 
(1879), and edited the second edition of Medical Ju+ 
ri ence, which had originally been prepared by 
his brother Dr. Morlton Stillé (1822-55) and Dr. 
Francis Wharton. 


STILLWATER, a city of Minnesota, county seat of 
Washington Co., is on the west bank of St. Croix 
river, which here expands into a lake, 18 miles N. 
E. of St. Paul, with which it is connected by rail- 
road. It contains a fine court-house, 2 national 
banks, 12 churches, a high school, a public library, 
a penitentiary, 1 daily and 3 weekly newspapers. 
It has also an iron foundry, flour- and saw-mills, and 
carries on a large trade in pine-lumber. Its popu- 
lation in 1880 was 9055. 

STOCKER, Apotr, German clergyman, was born 
at Halberstadt, Dec. 11,1835. He was educated in 
his native town and at the Universities of Halle and 
Berlin until 1857. Having been ordained in the 
United Evangelical Church, he became pastor at 
Seggerde in 1863. In the war of 1870 he was chap- 
lain to a division of the German army, and in 1874 
he was called to Berlin as court and cathedral 
preacher. He has published several sermons and 
addresses, but is chiefly noted as an advocate of 
Christian socjalism and as a leader in the agitation 
against the increasing influence of the Jews in Ger- 
eesti 

STOCKHARDT, Junius Avorr (1809-1886), Ger- 
man chemist, was born, Jan. 4, 1809, at Réhrsdorf, 
Saxony. He was classically educated, graduated in 
natural science as pharmacist of first class in 1833, 
and received the degree of Ph. D. at the University 
of Leipsic in 1838. In 1834 he travelled in England, 
France, and Belgium, and he revisited the last two in 
1843, to perfect his technical knowledge. In 1838 
he taught at Dresden, and next at Chemnitz, and’ 
was appointed inspector of drugs. His lectures be- 
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popular movement, the first-fruit of which was the 
founding at Méckern, Saxony, in 1852, of an experi- 
ment station. The number of these institutions in 
Europe and America now exceeds one hundred. 
The movement has resulted in a wide diffusion of 
knowledge of chemical principles as applied to the 
soil, In 1848 he became the first occupant of the 
chair of agricultural chemistry in the Royal Academ 
of Tharand. He died there June 1, 1886. In periodi- 
eal literature he was editor of Polytechnisches Central- 
blatt (1846-49) ; Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Landwirthe 
(1850-55) ; Dex Chemische Ackersmann (Leipsic, 1855- 
76). His other publications are, Untersuchung der 
Zwickauer Steinkohile (1840); Erkennung und Anwen- 
dung der Giflfarbe (1844) ; Schule der Chemie (1846), 
translated as Principles of Chemistry, New York; 
Chemische +Feldpredigten (Agricultural Chemistry, 
Phila.) ; the last-named two works are translated 
into several languages. Stéckhardt ranks next to 
Liebig in aptness for popularizing science rather 
than in original research. 

STOCKTON, a city of California, county seat of 
San Joaquin Co., is on Stockton Creek, a navigable 
branch of the San Joaquin river, which flows 3 miles 
westward. It is on the Central Pacific Railroad, 92 
miles E. of San Francisco, and has also local rail- 
roads. It has a court-house, several banks, 15 
churches, a convent, a high school and other 
schools, a theatre, 2 public libraries, 2 daily and 7 
weekly newspapers, and the State asylum for the in- 
sane. Its supply of water is chiefly from artesian 
wells. It was settled in 1849, and in 1880 its popu- 
lation was 10,282. 

STOCKTON, Ricxarp (1730-1781), a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, was born near 


Princeton, N.J., Oct. 1, 1730. His great-grandfather 
came from England in 1670, and purchased a tract of 
6400 acres, including the site of Princeton, the prop- 
erty largely remaining in the family. Richard was 
graduated at Princeton in 1748, and, after studying 
law in Newark, was admitted to the bar in 1754, where 
he acquired repute and a competent fortune. In 
1766-67 le visited Great Britain, and while in Scot- 
land prevailed on Dr. Witherspoon to accept the pres- 
idency of Princeton College. In 1768 he became a 
member of the executive council of the province, and 
in 1774 judge of the Supreme Court of New Jersey. 
In this same year he submitted to Lord Dartmouth 
** An Expedient for the Settlement of the American 
Disputes.” On this failing to effect its purpose, he 
allied himself with the patriot party, and in 1776 
was chosen a member of the Continental Congress 
that met in Philadelphia, where he was one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. In Sep- 
tember of this year he was chosen one of a commit- 
tee to inspect the Northern army, and on Nov. 30 
was seized by night in Monmouth, N. J., and com- 
mitted to the common prison of New York, where he 
underwent treatment that seriously affected his 
health and, ultimately, conduced to his death. 
Meanwhile his library, one of the finest in the coun- 
try, had been burned and his land laid waste, so 
that he was reduced to severe pecuniary straits. He 
died at Princeton, Feb. 28, 1781. In 1888 the State 
of New Jersey placed his statue in the Capitol at 
Washington. His wife, Axnts Bouptnor, was a 
etess of no mean merit. One of her poems, addressed 
to Washington after the surrender of Yorktown, 
elicited from the patriot chief a courtly acknowledg- 
ment; another was sung by young ladies while 
strewing flowers on the path of the hero on his pas- 
sage through Trenton on his way to his first inaugu- 
ration at New York. 

His son, Ricuarp Srockton (1764-1828), senator, 
was born near Princeton, April 17, 1764, studied law 
in Newark, and was admitted to the bar in 1784. He 
rose rapidly to the head of the profession in the 
State; was a presidential elector in 1792 and 1801; 
United States senator 1796-99; and representative 
in Congress 1813-15, declining further candidacy. 
He received the degree of LL. ». from Queen's (now 
Rutgers) College in 1815, and from Union in 1816. 
He died near Princeton, March 7, 1828. 

Rosert Fretp Srocxron (1795-1866), son of the 

receding, commodore, was born in Princeton, Aug. 

, 1795. He left Princeton College before com- 
pleting his course, and in 1811 entered the navy as 
a midshipman, at once distingnishing himself for 
gallantry, especially in the defence of Baltimore 
against the British, for which, in 1814, he was pro- 
moted to lieutenant. On the declaration of war 
with Algiers he sailed with the Decatur to the 
Mediterranean, but was transferred, as 1st lieuten- 
ant, to the Spitfire, in which he took part in the capt- 
ure of the Algerine frigate Mahonda, and in 1815 
headed the boarders in the capture of the corsair 
Esledio. In 1821 he went to Africa in command of 
the Alligator, and aided the Colonization Society 
(q. 2.) in acquiring by purchase from native chiefs 
the territory now constituting the Republic of Libe- 
ria. While engaged in this service the Alligator 
was fired on by a Portuguese letter-of-marque, which 
mistook it fora pirate. An engagement of 20 min- 
utes sufficed to capture the assailant, which, how- 
ever, was subsequently returned to Portugal. By 
his capture of the French slaver Jeune Engénie 
Lieutenant Stockton established the legality of seiz- 
ing slavers under a foreign flag In 1823-24 he was 
employed on the survey of the coast of the Southern 
States. From 1826 to 1838 he was on leave at 
Princeton, and took an active part in politics asa 
follower of Gen. Jackson. In 1838 he served as 
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flag-officer in the Mediterranean, and on his promo- 
tion to captain on Dec. 8 was recalled. In 1841 he 
was offered by Pres. Tyler a seat in the cabinet as 
secretary of the navy, but declined office. He was 
one of the first to advocate a steam navy, and pre- 
pared tlie plans for the steam sloop of war Prince- 
ton, which was built at Philadelphia, 1842-44, and 
was given command of it. On a trial-trip on the 
Potomac in the latter year one of her burst, 
causing the death of five persons, including the 
Secretaries of war and the navy. A court of in- 
quiry entirely exonerated Captain Stockton. He 
next sailed to Texas as bearer to its government of 
the annexation resolutions. In the Mexican war 
he was commander-in-chief of the squadron on the 
Pacific, and in 1846, by proclamation, assumed com- 
mand of all American forces on the coast, conquer- 
ing California and establishing the authority of the 
United States. In 1847 he was relieved, and re- 
turned home overland, being received with honor by 
all parties. The New Jersey legislature gave him a 
vote of thanks anda reception. In 1850 he resigned 
from the navy, and in 1851 was elected to the U. S. 
senate, where he promoted the abolition of flogging 
in the navy. He resigned his seat in 1853, and re- 
tired to private life, dying at Princeton, Oct. 7, 1866. 

His son, Joun Porrer Rrounsn , senator and law- 
yer, was born in Princeton, Aug. 2, 1826. He was 
graduated at Princeton, 1843, studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar, 1850, and immediately attained 
a high position in his native State. He was ap- 
pointed by its legislature a commissioner to simplify 
proceedings in the courts of law; in 1857 was sent 
as U.S minister to Rome; in 1865 was chosen by a 
plurality vote to the U. 8. senate, but this being 
challenged he was unseated by a vote of 23 to 21, 
March 27, 1866. He was re-elected in 1869, serving 
one term. In the Senate he advocated with effect 
the establishment of life-saving stations on the coast. 
In 1877 he was appointed attorney-general of New 
Jersey, and was re-elected in 1882 and 1887, in which 
office he has consistently sustained the system of rail- 
road taxation. Ever since 1864 he has been dele- 
gate-at-large to all the Democratic national conven- 
tions. In 1882 Princeton conferred on him the 
degree of LL. D. 

STODDARD, Ricuarp Henry, poet, was born at 
Hingham, Mass., in 1825. He was a contributor to 
the Knickerbocker Magazine, and published his first 
collection of poems, Fvuot-Prints, in 1849, and a sec- 
ond collection in 1851. After his marriage to Eliza- 
beth D. Barstow, in 1852, he settled in New York, 
where he was employed in the cnstom-house. He 
has since been prominently identified with the liter- 
ary life of the metropolis, In recent years his sight 
has been much impaired. Among his publications are 
Songs of Summer (1857); Town and Country (1857) ; 
The King’s Bell (1863); The Book of the East ea): 
He has che written some prose worksand tales for the 
young, and edited various collections of English and 
American poetry. He excels us a lyric and imagina- 
tive poet and is a successful writer of blank verse. 

STONE, Caannes Pomeroy, general, was born, 
Sept. 30, 1824, in Greenfield, Mass. He graduated at 
West Point in 1845, and became 2d lieutenant in the 
ordnance. In the Mexican war he served from Vera 
Cruz to the capture of the City of Mexico, and was 
brevetted in 1847 for gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in the battles of Molino del Rey and Chapul- 
tepec. In 1848 he obtained leave of absence to visit 
Europe, with the object of improving in his profes- 
sion. In 1851 he was ordered to California, where 
he constructed the Benicia arsenal, acting, at the 
same time, as chief of ordnance for the division of 
the Pacific. Resigning in 1856, he engaged in the 
banking business in San Francisco ti le 
next year, by the Mexican government, ofa 
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scientific commission to survey and explore its lands 
in Sonora and Lower California. From this work 
he was called on Jan. 1, 1861, to become colonel 
and inspector-general of the militia of the District 
of Columbia. He was here engaged, under Gen. 
Winfield Scott, in disciplining volunteers, and on 
May 17 he was made brigadier-general of volunteers 
and put in charge of the defences of Washington. 
Under Gen. Patterson he led a brigade in the latter’s 
Shenandoah campaign, and from August, 1861, till 
February, 1862, was in command, under McClellan, 
of the corps of observation of the Army of the Po- 
tomac. aving, on Oct. 20, 1861, been ordered to 
make a feint of crossing the Potomac at Ball’s Bluff, 
as if with the view of attacking the enemy there, he, 
on his own authority, converted the feint into a real 
attack and was disastrously repulsed on the next 
morning. There was a popular outcry against the 
commander, which increased after Congress met in 
December. On Feb. 9, 1862, he was arrested and 
laced in confinement in Fort Lafayette, New York 
bor, where he lay till Aug. 16th. He was then 
released, without any explanation. In May, 1863, he 
was ordered to duty in the Department of the Gulf, 
where he took part in the siege of Port Hudson and 
took part iu receiving the surrender of the place, 
July 8, 1863. Selected by Gen. Banks as his chief 
of staff, he was present at the battles of Sabine Cross- 
roads and Pleasant Hill (April 8 and 9, 1864). On 
April 4, 1864, he was honorably mustered out as 
brigadier-general of volunteers, and on Sept. 13 
resigned his commission as colonel of the 14th In- 
fantry. In 1870 he entered the service of the Khe- 
dive of Egypt and was made chief of the general 
staff of the army. Subsequently he was made tem- 
porary chief of the cadastral survey, and was presi- 
dent of the Geographical Society. When the 
American officers were mustered out of the Egyptian 
service, in 1879, Stone alone remained, and held 
his position of chief of the staff till the insurrection 
of Arabi Pacha. In 1883 he resigned and returned 
to the United States, decorated with several orders 
conferred by Ismiil Pacha. Since his return he has 
held the posts of engineer-in-chief for the Florida 
ship-canal and transit company, and to the commit- 
tee for the erection in New York harbor of Bar- 
tholdi’s statue of Liberty Enlightening the World, 
STONE, Wrot1am Leere (1792-1844), anthor, was 
born, April 20, 1792, at New Paltz, N. Y., his father 
having been a soldier in the Revolutionary war. He 
spent part of his youth on his father’s farm at Sodus, 
N. Y., which was then in a wilderness, and there 
met with adventures and gained experiences he af- 
terward embodied in his border tales. At the age of 
17 he became a printer, and in 1813 he was editor 
of the Herkimer American, on which Thurlow Weed 
worked as a journeyman. He subsequently edited 
litical papers in Hudson, Albany, and Hartford, 
ides conducting at Hudson a literary periodical 
entitled The Lounger, and at Hartford, in eonjunc- 
tion with J. M. Wainwright (afterward bishop) and 
Samuel G. Goodrich (* Beter Parley”), The Knights 
of the Round Table. From 1821 till his death he was 
one of the proprietors and editors of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, employing its columns to ad- 
vocate, among other objects, the cause of abolition 
of slavery and that of compulsory education. Soon 
after the Morgan tragedy he, although himself a 
freemason, addressed a series of letters to John 
Quincy Adams (afterward collected and published 
at New York, 1832), urging the abandonment of 
Freemasonry because it had outlived its usefulness. 
In 1841 he was sent by Pres. Harrison as U. S. 
minister to the Hague, but was recalled the same 
year by Pres. Tyler. He was chosen, in 1844, the 
first superintendent of the public schools of New 
York City, and in this capacity had a controversy 
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with Archbishop Hughes in regard to the use of the 
Bible in schools. His influence for good was felt in 
the city in many directions. He specially interested 
himself in the institution for the deaf and dumb and 
the society for the reformation of juvenile criminals. 
Mr. Stone died at Saratoga Springs, Aug. 15, 1844. 
He was a prolific author, especially in the depart- 
ment of local history. Among his publications were 
Life of Maria Monk (1836) ; Letters on Animal Mag- 
netism (1837); Life of Joseph Brant (2 vols., 1838 ; 
later edition by his son, W. L. Stone, 1865) ; Border 
Wars of the American Revolution (2 vols., 1839) ; Po- 
etry and History of Wyoming (1841; new ed., 1864) ; 
Life of Red Jacket (1835 ; new edition, with a life of 
the author, by W. L. Stone, Jr., 1866); and Life of 
Uncas and Miantonomoh (1842). 

STONEMAN, Georer, general, was born, Aug. 8, 
1822, at Busti, Chantanqua county, N. Y. In 1846 
he graduated at West Point, and was assigned to the 
First Dragoons. In 1847 lhe went, as quartermas- 
ter of the Mormon battalion, to California, and re- 
mained in active service on the Pacific coast till 1857, 
when he was promoted captain and ordered to Texas, 
While in command of Fort Brown, in that State, bis 
superior officer, Gen. D. E. Twiggs (who joined the 
secessionists, making over to them hisarmy together 
with the government stores), ordered him to surrender 
the national property under his charge. This order 
Stoneman refused to obey, then evacuated the fort 
and proceeded by sea to New York. In May, 1861, 
le was advanced to major, and in August to briga- 
dier-general and chief of cavalry of the Army of the 
Potomac, commanding this arm during McClellan’s 
Peninsular campaign in 1862. After the capitula- 
tion of Yorktown his corps overtook the Confeder- 
ate force, and so brought on the battle of Williams- 
burg. After the second Bull Run fight, he got the 
command of Gen. Phil. Kearney’s division, and in 
November, 1862, was made major-general of volun- 
teers, and put in charge of the Third Army Corps in 
succession to Gen. 8. P. Heintzelman, leading it at 
Fredericksburg, Dec. 13th. In Apriland May, 1863, 
he led a cavalry corps in the raid toward Richmond, 
and from January till April, 1864, was in command 
of the Twenty-third Corps. When Gen. Grant re- 
organized the armies operating before Richmond, 
Gen. Stoneman was assigned to a cavalry corps in 
the Department of the Ohio, and served under 
Sherman in the Atlantic campaign of 1864, taking 
an active part in the operations ; among others, con- 
ducting a raid for the capture of Macon and Ander- 
sonville. Being captured on July 31 at Clinton, 
he was kept a prisoner till Oct. 27, During Febru- 
ary and reh, 1865. he had command of the dis- 
trict of Eastern Tennessee, and in March and April 
was leader of an expedition to Asheville, N. C., be- 
ing engaged at Wytheville, in the capture of Sulis- 
bury, and at Asheville. In June, 1866, he was made 
colonel of the 21st Infantry, and was brevetted, in 
succession, colonel, brigadier general, and major- 
general. In August, 1871, he resigned from the.ar- 
my, and took up his residence in California, of which 
State he was governor from 1883 till 1887. 

STONE RIVER, orn Murrreessoro’, Batrie or. 
When Gen. Bragg, on crossing the Cumberland River 
after the battle of Perryville (Oct. 8, 1862), perceived 
himself no longer pursued, he halted his forces, 
numbering some 40,000, at Murfreesboro’ on the 
Stone River and the Nashville and Chattanooga Rail- 
way, about 30 miles 8. E. of Nashville. On Oct. 
27 Gen. W. 8. Rosecrans was transferred to the 
command of the Union Army of the Ohio or Cum- 
berland, which at this time lay around Bowling 
Green and Glasgow in Kentucky. On his arriving, 
on Oct. 30, he found the force in a sadly demoral- 
ized condition, and reduced in numbers from 100,000 
to 65,000. With the exception of the city of Nash- 
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ville—weakly garrisoned and poorly supplied—it 
had nothing to show for its nine months’ campaign. 
The district was scoured by Confederate cavalry un- 
der Capt. J. H. Morgan and Col. N. B. Forrest, who 
rendered it most difficult to keep up communications 
with the Union depot of supplies at Louisville. 
After reorganizing the —_ and replenishing its 
ammunition, he took immediate steps to avert the 
danger with which Bragg’s proximity menaced Nash- 
ville. By Novy. 7 he had the main part of his forces 
concentrated in frout of that city, southward, and 
covering the roads leading in that direction. To 
insure the maintenance of communication with 
Louisville the main part of his centre division was 
stationed at Gallatin. For about six weeks he lay 
thus, employed in collecting supplies of various 
kinds preparatory to a movement upon Bragg. Dur- 
ing this period his men were engaged in frequent 
skirmishing conflicts with the enemy, among which 
was the surprise of the Union Col. Moore and capt- 
ure of 1500 men by Morgan’s rough-riders at Harts- 
ville on Dec. Ist. But the hour for more impor- 
tant movements was at hand. Bragg had no idea 
that Rosecrans would undertake a winter campaign 
and had sent away a large portion of his foree—one 
section (cavalry) into West Tennessee, to annoy 
Grant; the other into Kentucky, to break up the 
railroad forming Rosecrans’ sole means of commu- 
nication with his depots at Louisville. The latter 
commander judged that the opportunity was not to 
be let slip and at once took action. 

At dawn of Dec. 26 the Union army moved south- 
ward: McCook, with 3 divisions (16,000 men), along 
the Nolensville pike toward Triune; Thomas, with 
two divisions, Negley’s and Rosecrans’ (13,500), by 
the pike on his right to fall in by cross-roads to 
Nolensville ; and Crittenden, with 3 divisions (13,300), 
on the Murfreesboro’ pike toward Lavergne. The 
plan given out was that McCook should attack the 
Confederate general, Hardee, who was reported lying 
with a large force at Triune, 7 miles south of Nolens- 
ville, and, in the event of Hardee’s having to retreat, 
that Crittenden should assail him at Stewart's Creek, 
while Thomas was to come in on his left flank. 
These movements were to be covered by Brig.-Gen. 
D. 8. Stanley, chief of cavalry. McCook (skirmish- 
ing all the way) reached Nolensville in the evening 
and rested there, with Thomas on his right, who 
closed Negley’s division on Nolensville. Crittenden, 
with the left, reposed near Lavergne. Late at night 
Rosecrans, who had left Nashville at noon, arrived 
at McCook's headquarters. 

On McOook’s arrival before Triune next day (27th) 
he found that Hardee had retired, and he rested 
there for the. night. Crittenden the same day 
reached Stewart’s Creek. Next day was Sunday, and 
a day of almost general rest. On the morning of 
Monday (29th) McCook pushed on from Triune to 
Wilkinson's Cross, 6 miles from Murfreesboro’, while 
Crittenden, moving on the Murfreesboro’ pike, skir- 
mished forward to the West Fork of Stone River, 
within a short distance of Murfreesboro’. In the 
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right under Breckenridge in the rear of Stone River; 
Polk in the centre, and Hardee on the left, both in 
front of the stream. At 9 p. m the Federal com- 
manders met at headquarters and Rosecrans ex- 
plained his plan of battle. The left and centre were 
to be thrown heavily on Breckenridge at daybreak, 
crush him, wheel rapidly, and attack the front and 
flank of the Confederate centre, and then, sweeping 
through Murfreesboro’, gain the rear of the centre 
and left, cut off their line of retreat, and so destroy 
the army in detail. 

Before sunrise of the 31st Van Cleve’s division of 
Crittenden’s crossed the river, and Wood was ready 
to follow him in support, Meanwhile a counter- 
movement of the Confederates entirely deranged 
Rosecrans’ scheme. Bragg had decided to attack 
the Union right at dawn, and with this view had 
massed his troops on his left under Hardee in front 
of McCook. In the dim light of dawn these emerged 
on a sudden from the close woods. Cleburne led 
with four brigades and charged McCook’s extreme 
right before Van Cleve had moved. Cheatham’s and 

cCown’s divisions struck nearer the centre, and, de- 
spite a storm of missiles, fell heavily on the brigades 
of Willich and Kirk and forced them back in con- 
fusion. Kirk was oe ee Willich was 
taken captive; Edgarton’s battery and of Gold- 
speed’s were captured and turned on the fugitives; 
a large number of prisoners were taken. Following 
up this success, the victors fell on McCook’s left, 
composed of the divisions of Sheridan and J. C. 
Davis, striking them on the left flank. After a se- 
vere struggle, especially on the part of Sheridan, 
these also gave way and fell back almost to the 
Nashville pike. In this onset Houghtailing’s bat- 
tery and part of Brashi’s were lost. 

Tt was now 11 o'clock. The Union right wing, 
comprising one-third of the army, was completely 
broken up, and the Confederate cavalry were in 
Rosecrans’ rear. It seemed as if the day were lost. 
The Union troops had been driven from ars | half 
the ground they held at dawn, and they had lost 
many hundreds of men. The brunt of the battle 
fell now on Thomas in the centre, who had heen re- 
enforced by Rousseau’s reserve division. The enemy 
pressed toward his rear till they reached a position 
whence they poured a storm of cross-fire on Negley 
and Rousseau. This compelled Thomas to with- 
draw from the cedar-w he oceupied and form 
line in the ee ground between the woods and the 
Nashville pike. This position he held firmly, and 
enabled Rosecrans to readjust his line in accord- 
ance with the position of affairs. The fight was not 
yet over. Palmer's division, on the right of the 

nion left wing, was next assailed in front and rear, 
His right brigade, under Craft, was beaten back, 
and the assailants fell on the second brigade under 
W.B. Hazen. This broken, the Confederate victory 
was complete. Hazen felt that on him depended 
the issue of the battle, and, at a terrible sacrifice, 
held his ground till Rosecrans was able to form his 
new line. His brigade, by staying the tide of Con- 


afternoon Palmer signalled headquarters at Lavergne 


(erroneously) that the Confederates were evacuating was not over. 


the village, and Harker of Crittenden’s was ordered | 
to cross the stream and oceupy it. His brigade on 
crossing found Breckenridge in strong force in front, 


federate victory, saved. the day. But the struggle 
Bragg’s entire force, excepting a 
part of Breckenridge’s across the river, now pressed 


‘on to break the newly formed Union line. Wood, 


though severely wounded, with Van Cleve, fought 


and Orittenden wisely recalled him. Next morning | the Confederate left under Breckenridge and re- 
McGook moved close up to Stone River, a little pulsed his charges till darkness put an end to the 
west of the town, and before evening nearly the | conflict, leaving the Union troops, to use Rose- 


whole Union force stood in an irregular line, more 

than three miles in length, in front of the Confeder- | 
ates, who held a strong position before Murfreesboro’. 

During the night of the 30th both armies prepared 

for battle. Crittenden was on the Union left, restin 


on Stone River; Thomas held the centre ; McCoo j but he was not discouraged. 


crans’ own words in his report, ‘masters of the 
original ground on their left, and their new line 
advantageously posted, with open ground in front, 

swept at all points by their artillery.” 
Rosecrans’ loss in men and gaps had been heavy, 
ragg had sent a de- 


stood on the right. Bragg disposed his forees—the | spatch to Richmond stating that after ten hours 


T*. 


oF 
tea, 
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fighting he ‘‘had driven the enemy from every po- | fected by the sulphurous and other acid emanations 
sition but his extreme left, held by Hazen, and had of large cities. London is particularly destructive 
as trophies 4000 prisoners, 2 brigadier-generals, 31 | to building stones from these causes—materials rap- 
guns, and 200 wagons and teams.” What, then, idly disintegrating there which are very durable in 
must have been his astonishment to see his antag- | drier and purer atmospheres. The building stones 
onist standing next morning, on advantageous of the United States yet await thorough exploration. 
ground and with undiminished confidence, in order | The first effort to collect and display the wealth and 
of battle? This day (Jan. 1) little was attempted | variety of these products in the several States was 
by either of the exhausted armies beyond skirmish- | made at the Centennial Exhibition of 1876, on which 
ing and artillery firing, and preparing for a renewal | occasion a highly useful and instructive collection 
of the struggle. Van Cleve’s division had during | was displayed. More recently the National Museum 
the night been thrown across Stone River and taken at Washington has engaged in this desirable enter- 
seats of a height commanding the upper ford. | prise, and has now a large and handsome cabinet of 
“os a Brss _ Sec a cag — rag ba “yr ae agp as stones of the country, cut into 
an our es to sweep the Union lines, | 4-inch cubes. 
er ‘vith these he coe a ee ae * Ses M. Kb stones may be broadly divided into three 
is was, however, quickly silen 'y ey’s | classes: First, the diversified series known under 
ns and those of Walker's and Sheridan’s aivwione: the general name of granite (named in government 
here was now a lull till3 Pp. m., but the Confederates | publications crystalline silicious rocks) ; second, the 
were massing along Beatty’s front and threatening | limestones and marbles; third, the sandstones. A 
danger there. fourth division, of minor importance in building, in- 
_ Rosecrans, adhering to his original plan of turn-| cludes the slates. These various rocks are obtained 
ing Bragg’s right and capturing Murfreesboro’, had |and prepared for market by several processes, 
strengthened Van Cleve’s division by one of Pal- | adapted to their special characters. For the harder 
mev’s brigades. While he was engaged in examining | rocks explosives are generally used, the rough masses 
the line it was suddenly assailed by Breckenridge’s | obtained by blasting being afterward chiselled, 
entire corps with cavalry and artillery, aided by | sawed, or otherwise worked into shape. In other 
entilading fire from Gen. Leonidas Polk’s cases the rocks are got out by channelling and wedg- 


artill 

illery in the centre. The Union troops were rap- | 
idly driven in confusion across the river, closely | 
followed by Bragg’s entire right wing in three lines 
of battle, which came sweeping down the slopes to 
the edge of the stream. 

But in the meantime Crittenden’s artillery had 

been massed on the rising ground on the opposite | 
side, to enfilade the enemy with 58 heavy guns, and 
these opened with fatal effect, mowing down the pur- 
suers in lanes. A fierce battle ensued. Both sides 
massed their batteries; both felt that the decisive 
moment had come. “For a time,” says an eloquent | 
writer to whom we acknowledge our obligations, 
**it seemed as if mutual annihilation were to be the 
result.” Finally Miller, and Stanley with his cav-- 
alry, charged simultaneously and drove the Confed- 
erates rapidly before them. This charge decided 
the day. “In 40 minutes,” says Rosecrans, ‘ the 
Confederates lost 2000 men, and their entire line 
fell back leaving 400 captive.” The Battle of Mur- 
freesboro’ was over. 
_ he 3d was occupied by Rosecrans in making 
preparations to follow up his victory. During the 
night Bragg retreated through the village in the 
direction of Chattanooga, leaving 2000 sick and 
wounded in his hospitals. The next day was Sun- 
day, and all remained quiet. On the morning of 
Monday (Jan. 5th) the Confederate rear-guard was 
driven by Thomas 6 or 7 miles on the chester 
road and the village definitely occupied. 

The loss on both sides had been heavy. That of 
the Union army was 1533 killed, 7245 wounded, and 
3000 prisoners. Bragg claimed to have taken 6273 
prisoners. His own loss he acknowledged to be 
10,000, of whom 9000 were killed and wounded. 


(3. H.) 

STONES, Bumprc. The ordinary building mate- 
rials may be divided into two classes, natural and 
artificial, the former comprising wood and stone, the 
jatter brick, iron, artificial stone, ete. Of these 
stone is ordinarily the most expensive, but is pre- 
ferred for all buildings intended to be handsome and 
imposing, from its beauty of texture and color and 
the appearance of massive solidity which it is ca- 
= of giving.“ It has its defects, however, many 

uilding stones being deficient in durability when 
exposed to the atmosphere. Some rapidly decay 
under the influence of the weather, particularly in 


damp, frosty climates, while some are seriously af- | 
: Vou. 1V.—2 N 


ing, where natural lines of cleavage render this 
available, while the more fragile and valuable mar- 
bles are sawn out in the quarries, so as to avoid 
splitting the brittle rock by the use of the blast. 
Granite may be defined as a crystalline, unstrati- 
fied rock, composed usually of various combinations 
of mica, quartz, and felspar, and, as used in build- 
ing, ordinarily susceptible of a fine polish. It is 
whitish or grayish in hue, or mottled with a flesh-red, 
but is sometimes quite dark. Its expensiveness pre- 


| vents its being often used for private edifices, though 


it is generally used in large public buildings, and is 
coming more and more into employment for banks 
and other Jarge commercial edifices. The employ- 
ment of polished granite is rapidly extending, both 
for columns and other ornamental additions to build- 
ings, and for cemetery purposes, where its durability 
makes it much superior to marble, The coarser 
kinds of granite are often used for street pavements 
where the traffic is heavy. 

Granitic building stones are very widely distrib- 
uted throughout the United States, though up to the 
present time New England has been the most im-_ 
Sage centre of the granite-quarrying industry. 

e granites of that region are, taken as a whole, 
the finest yet developed in the country, yielding sev- 
eral varieties of hardness, texture, and color, many 
of them being very beautiful and of unusual solidity. 
Nearly all the massive government buildings on the 
Atlantic seaboard, and many of the great public build- 
ings in Washington are constructed of New England 
granite, from the Quincy and other quarries. 

Good building granite occurs in Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee, while 
in the valley of the Colorado, Texas, is an extensive 
deposit closely similar to the red sienite of Egypt. 
The State capitol at Austin is built of this stone. In 
the Rocky Mountain region granite suitable for build- 
ing purposes occurs abundantly, existing in great 
quantities in Montana and Wyoming, and less exten- 
sively in Dakota. In Colorado extensive deposits 
have been opened, some containing a red crystalline 
rock susceptible of high polish, and suitable for fine 
ornamental work. Other quarries yield a cream-col- 
ored stone that polishes well. In addition to the 
Sg may be named a fine pink-colored lava, which 

as been largely used as a building stone in Denver. 
Granitic rocks are abundant on the Pacific slope, 
the Sierra Nevada being composed of this matevial 
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throughout. Much of this stone has been used in 
San Francisco for public buildings. In the Penryn 

uarry, near Sacramento, the granite splits so evenly 
that blocks 100 feet long and of almost any thick- 
ness can be readily obtained. ‘The colors are blue, 
black, gray, and other varieties of hue. Oregon and 
Washington possess granitic building stones in 
equal abundance, 

In close connection with the granites may be 
named the green serpentines, which have been used 
to a considerable extent in Philadelphia buildings, 
being obtained from quarries in the vicinity of that 
city. The most imposing structuresin this material 
are the buildings of the University of Pennsylvania, 
In western North Carolina there is a very large de- 
posit of serpentine, or verd antique, which is sold 
under the name of green marble, polishes finely, 
and is much used for interior decoration. This is 
the only extensive deposit of this stone in the Union. 

The limestones suitable for building purposes com- 
prise three classes, common limestone, gypsum, and 
marble, the latter varying from coarse grades, which 
shade into limestone, to the finest-grained marbles. 
Of coarse marbles the most extensive deposit yet 
opened lies in Westchester county, N. Y., just north 
of the city. This has yielded nearly all the building 
marble used in New York City—the university, the 


Roman Catholic cathedral, and other imposing | Orego 


buildiugs being constructed of it. At Lockport 
exist extensive beds of a compact, soft, and easily 
worked grayish limestone, which hardens when ex- 

sed to the air. It is a handsome stone and has 
een largely used, the Lenox Library building, New 
York, being an instance. 

North Carolina comes next to New York in the 
a of extensive beds of building limestone. 

hese occur in the mountain region of the west, 
while on the coast ‘‘ shell limestones,” suitable for 
building purposes, abound. East'Tennessee possesses 
an abundance of oolitic limestone, characterized b 
minute round grains. This is very white, of excel- 
lent quality, works easily, and wears well. In the 
centre of the State are limestones nearly as hard as 
marble, of which the State capitol at Nashville has 
been built. West of the Mississippi extensive beds. 
of limestone suitable for building occur in Missouri, 
Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, while in Iowa is a bed 
of solid gypsum which extends for 5 miles along the 
Des Moines river, and has been quarried and used 
for building. Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado are 
similarly well supplied, the Jefferson Company's 
quarries in the latter State being practically inex- 
haustible. On the Pacific slope limestones exist 
abundantly, but not of quality well suited for build- 


ing purposes, 

Marb es suitable for building are quite as widely 
distributed. The finest quality of American marble 
yet discovered is that of Vermont, being a portion of 
a continuous belt which extends from the coarse 
marbles of Westchester county, N. Y., across Ver- 
mont into Canada. The finest grades occur within 
30 miles north and south of Rutland, Vt., the mar- 
bles here being of fine texture and pure white color. 
The veins of the finer material are nowhere very 
large, and it being more liable, with greater purity, 
to crack and splinter in quarrying, it is now got out 
by sawing instead of blasting. Ingenious machines 
drive peculiarly shaped saws, often with black dia- 
mond-pointed teeth, that cut channels into the rock. 
The deposits are practically inexhaustible, the mar- 
ble being delicate in texture, some white enough for 
statuary, and all polishing finely. It is largely em- 
ployed for furniture and interior decorations. 

The southern Alleghanies possess vast deposits of 
marble, of fine texture and almost every shade of 
color; western North Oarolina having of white, 
pink, black, gray, drab, and mottled, all susceptible 
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of a fine polish. te these, in eastern Tennes- 
see, are extensive of vy 

often beautifully variegated in color. These have 
been used extensively for interior finish in expen- 
sive private dwellings, and largely for steps and 
staircase wainscoting in hotels and other large pub- 
lic buildings. The colored Tennessee marbles Lave 
been used in the interior decoration of the Capitol 
at Washington, and in the governor’s room of the 
Albany capitol building. 

In ia exists much the largest bed of marble 
yet discovered in the Union. This marble is of uni- 
formly fine texture, the color varying from white to 
variegated, some of the latter varieties being of _ 
beauty. The marble area of North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Georgia is greatly the most extensive in 
the Union, and its material the most diversified in 
character. In Iowa is a peculiar deposit known as 
coral marble, one of its constituents being a fossil 
coral or sponge, which shows itself in delicate trac- 
ings on the marble when polished. It is greatly va- 
ried in hue, the foundation color being mostly gray 
or drab, and the beds are practically inexhaustible. 

Missouri is well provided with excellent marbles, 
one variety known as onyx marble being extensively 
used for mantels, fine furniture, ete. Montana, 
Wyoming, and Colorado are well supplied, while 
n and Washington have rich deposits, as yet 
but little developed. Undeveloped beds also exist 
in New Mexico and Arizona. 

Yet more important than the granites and lime- 
stones for building purposes are the sandstones, 
which are very largely employed in the fronts of 
private residences. When of good quality these 
stones will resist the effects of heat and cold, dry- 
ness and moisture. They are used ordinarily, on 
account of their cost, as a sort of veneer for house- 
fronts, being applied in thin slabs backed up with 
rick. Sandstones differ very considerably in con- 
stitution, some being silicious, some granitic, others 
argillacious, etc. They differ as greatly in degree of 
compactness and in color, the principal shades being 
brown, drab, and bluish. The sandstones are the 
most widely and generally diffused and most diverse 
in texture, compactness, and color of all building 
stones. They usually occur in deposits of moderate 
extent, but so numerous and scattered as to be 
everywhere available. East of the Alleghanies tho 
two most important deposits are those in the vall 
of the Connecticut river, and near Belleville, N. Y. 
These beds are of immense extent, and have su 

lied building stones to the adjacent cities and vi. 
es for more than one-third of a century. In Ul- 
ster county, N. Y., are extensive beds of a very hard 
blue-stone, which is much used for steps, sills, ete., 
and at Potsdam a deposit of very hard and durable 
stone, of reddish color with veins of gray. 

The Southern Atlantic States have numerous small 
deposits of building sandstones, while in eastern 
Tennessee they occur largely. The States bordering 
the Mississippi and Ohio are very well provided, 
and the same is the case with the Rocky Mountain 
and the Pacific slope region. The colors vary 
greatly, there being shades of drab and blue, blue 
with gray tint, pure gray, greenish-gray, white, red, 
and quite dark. Vast quantities of these stones are 
used in building. 

The slate quarries of the United States chiefly 
exist in Pennsylvania, New York, Vermont, and 
Maine. The first named of these States yields more 
than all the others combined, its t quarries 
being on the Lehigh river in the vicinity of Allen- 
town. This slate is of fine texture, and is well 
adapted for roofing and other uses. The New York 
and Vermont deposits are continuous with each 
other. Their slates are of excellent quality and are 

i marbles, be- 


employed largely to imitate variegated 
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ing, when thus treated, extensively used for wash- 
stands, mantels, etc. In the South, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and Georgia have large beds of slate suitable 
for building purposes. é a 

The statistics of annual production of building 
stones in the United States, as given in the Census 
report for 1880, are as follows: 


Number of Product Product 

quarries. | (cubic feet). (value). 
Marble and limestone 616 65,523,965 | $6 356,681 
BOR as sin kn ale ot 502 24,776,930 4,(30,391 

Crystalline silicious 

WOM conta pe acn sass 313 20,506,568 5,188,998 
Rib rte veseacst o4 4,572,670 | 1,529,985 
yi | ey 1,525 115,380,133 | $18,356,055 


Of sandstone-producing States Ohio stands at the 
head, yielding 33 per cent. of the entire product. 
Pennsylvania —- 25, New York 12, New Jersey 8, 
and the other States in rapidly diminishing ratio. L- 
linois, Iowa, and Pennsylvania are the leading States 
in quantity of limestone and marble produced; while 
of the granites, Massachusetts yields 25 of the total 
product, Connecticut and Pennsylvania 14 each. Of 
the slates, as we have already said, Pennsylvania is 
the principal producer. ‘The above ratio of State 

roduction, however, is destined to greatly change 
in the coming years. Building stones of good re- 
pute have been carried long distances, though equally 
good stone, without reputation, lay in the immediate 
vicinity of the builder. The development of the re- 
sources of the country will change all this, and the 
several States come more and more to depend on 
their own deposits for home use. (c. Mm.) 

STONES, Precious. Up to the present time the 
territory of the United States has by no means 
proved prolific in the more valuable gems, the pre- 
cious stones which it possesses in any abundance 
being of the less esteemed kinds. And though it is 
— within the limits of possibility that important 

posits may _ be discovered, the probability is 
against it, so far as the most highly ph gems are 
concerned. Of precious stones within the United 
States over thirty varieties are enumerated, but of 
these none of great money-value have been dis- 
covered. In 1884 the sale of native stones brought 
but $28,650, while that of foreign importations 
reached $8,712,315. In 1886 the value of native 
stones sold was $79,056. So far there has been no 
persistent search for precious stones in this country, 
those found being generally discovered in the pro- 
cess of mining for metals and useful minerals. 
Systematic mining for precious stones is reported 
from only two places: Mount Mica, Paris, Maine, 
which in 1886 yielded $5,000 worth of tourmalines 
(cut value); and Stony Point, N. C., where in that 
year nine emeralds were found, valued at over $3,000, 
the value of the total find being about $4,000. 

Diamonds are found in the ‘Dnited States in very 
limited quantities and of smallsize. They are sel- 
dom of the first water. They have been picked u 
in widely separated localities, but nowhere in eufit 
cient abundance to warrant extended research. Many 
of the claimed diamonds, indeed, have proved on 
testing to be minerals of much less value. They are 
found in gravel-beds and alluvial soil, no diamond- 
bearing matrix having been discovered. The find 
of 1884 was valued at $800 only, and in it the most 
beautiful stone was worth but $100, the others being 
generally colored. Itacolumite, or “flexible sand- 
stone,” which is looked upon as a matrix of the dia- 
mond, occurs in the Carolinas and Georgia, and 
aay small stones have be ye —_ in ny: vicinity. 

largest native diamond yet found was dug up in 
1884 by a Salvasen ake Minpalaattah Ue Tie original 
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weight was 233 carats, but cutting reduced it to 1144 
carats. It was held at an extravagant value, and 
$1500 expended on its cutting, yet it is not con- 
sidered by experts as worth more than $300 or $400, 
it being off-colored and imperfect. Diamonds have 
been found in North Carolina, Georgia, Indiana, 
Oregon, and other States; also in the gravels or 
gold-washings of California and Nevada, but there is 
no clew to their place of origin. Of late years there 
haye been observed in Kentucky and Tennessee de- 
posits of peridotite in association with carbonaceous 
shales. ‘This is exactly the condition existing at the 
Kimberley diamond mines, South Africa, and several 
geologists are of the opinion that the American per- 
idotite may yet yield diamonds. But it has not yet 
done so, and the promise is not good. 

Emeralds and beryls—stones which are similar in 
composition but differ in their coloring substance— 
have been found in small quantities.~ They are most 
abundant in North Carolina, but have also been 
found in Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Pennsylvania. Many beryls, yellow, green, and 
white in color, have been picked up in recent years 
in Litchfield county, Conn. The 1886 find of that 
locality, when cut, brought $5,000. An interesting 
and valuable stone, allied to the emerald, was dis- 
covered in 1881 in Alexander county, N. C., as yet 
its only known locality. It is the only gem pecul- 
iar to the United States, and has been named Hid- 
denite, from W. E. Hidden, its discoverer. While, 
like emerald, a silicate of alumina, it differs in hav- 
ing lithia for its base. In occurs in slender crystals, 
resembling emerald only in color, and is found in 
nests or pockets, often associated with emerald and 
beryl. Its rarity and beauty have caused it to be 
greatly in demand, as yet largely for cabinet pur- 
poses. 

Sapphires and rubies have been found in New 
Jersey and North Carolina. Macon county, of the 
latter State, has yielded them of various shades of 
color, blue, red, yellow, and colorless. In 1872 the 
Jenks mine, near Franklin, N. C., yielded a sapphire 
erystal, of 312 Ibs. weight, which is now in the Am- 
herst College mineral cabinet. In the west they are 
found in New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona, and Mon- 
tana. Mount Helena, Montana, is the richest local- 
ily for sapphires in the United States. Topazes are 
found in Maine, New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, and 
Arizona. Pike's Peak, Colorado, has yielded some 
fine light-blue specimens, considered equal to those 
of the same size from Siberia. The Utah specimens 
are small, and generally of a limpid white color. 
Beautiful fire opals have been found in Georgia and 
North Carolina, but none possessed of opaline iri- 
descence. Coarser grades occur in Lebanon county, 
Pa. In many places of the West opals occur with 
some play of color. Garnets are widely distributed, 
and crystals suitable for gems or watch-jewels abound 
in Colorado. Agates are found in many places along 
the Connecticut river, in southeastern Pennsylvania, 
and in North Carolina, Sir abound around Lake 
Superior and in the upper Mississippi region, while 
the Rocky Mountains and California yield beautiful 
specimens. The favorite variety known as moss- 
agate is found in Pennsylvania and North Carolina, 
and is abundant in Humboldt county, Nevada. 

Amethysts occur in many localities in New Eng- 
land, in Delaware county, Pa., in Georgia, and in 
many places west. The Lake Superior variety is 
coated like the moss-agate. In Yellowstone Park 
they are found as a beautiful lining to the interior 
of hollow, petrified, or silicated trees. In color 
they are usually of light purple bordering on pink, 
and as gems are of little value. Tourmaline is 
found in Maine, New York, and Pennsylvania. The 
richest finds are in the Maine locality above-men- 
tioned, the crystals being usually colorless, but 
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often of varying shades of pink, blue, yellow, and 
green. The two largest found in 1 were of a 
rich grass-green color, and weighed respectively 344 
and 274 carats. 

The stone known as serpentine has a translucent 
variety of a rich, oil-green color, varying from dark 
to pale. This is called precious serpentine and is 
used for ornaments, It is found from Maine to 
Maryland, and abounds in North Carolina, but not 
of fine quality. The finest es come from near 
Newburyport, Mass. Malachite, suitable for orna- 
ment, occurs in very small quantities, though the 
Copper Queen mine, of Arizona, has yielded this 
mineral in large masses. Turquoise has been found 
of late years in New York, Arizona, and Nevada. It 
is not highly valued asa gem. The same may be 
said of jasper, which is found in many localities. 
North Carolina yields it of the texture known as 
cat’s-eye. Jade has been obtained from the Indians 
of Alaska, but its locality is not known. 

Chaleedony is obtained, of a pink color, from 
near Cisco, Utah. It takes a fine polish, but has 
been little introduced as yet. Jet, a variety of 
lignite or mineral coal, of value for mourning orna- 
ments, is found abundantly in the California lignites. 
Amazon stone, a green felspar from Pike's Peak, 
is used slightly as a gem. Obsidian occurs largely 
in Yellowstone Park. Some of it is beautifully col- 
ored, and it may yet prove very useful in the orna- 
mentalarts. Jasperized, or so-called petrified wood, 
also abounds in the same locality and in Arizona, 
In this the wood-tissue has been replaced by silica. 
It polishes well, and is sold as an ornamental stone. 

Of other minerals used for gems may be mentioned 
sunstone and moonstone, found only in Delaware 
county, Pa., and near Orange Court-House, Va.; 
spinel, occasionally found of fine quality; aqua- 
marine, from several localities; phenakite, found at 
Pike’s Peak, of fair size and fine quality; rock 
erystal (quartz), of which limpid specimens are often 
eut for gems; smoky quartz, which is cut as a gem 
to a considerable extent; and gold quartz, which, 
when clear and well penetrated by gold, makes a 
handsome stone. There are many other minerals 
which are occasionally cut and used as ornamental 
stones, but the above-named are the most impor- 
tant. (c. at.) 

STORER, Betiamy (1798-1875), jurist, was born 
at Portland, Maine, March 9, 1798. He gradu- 
ated at Bowdoin College, studied law in Cincinnati, 
and was admitted to its bar in 1817. As editor of 
the Crisis, a Federal party-organ, he advocated in 
1824 the election of John Quincy Adams as Presi- 
dent. In 1835-37 he was a representative in Con- 
gress, and in 1844 a presidential elector in favor of 
Henry Clay. He oecupied for many years a chair in 
the law school of Cincinnati, and was for 14 years a 
judge of the supreme court of Ohio. His religious 
feelings were warm. In his youth he was a leader 
in a band of young men who, under the name of 
“flying artillery,” went from place to place promot- 
ing revivals. In 1821 his alma mater conferred on 
him the degree of LL. D. He died at Cincinnati, 
June 1, 1875, holding at the time the office of vice- 
president of the Evangelical Alliance. 

His brother, Davin Humpureys Storer, physician, 
was born at Portland, March 26, 1804, and graduated 
at Bowdoin College in 1822. In 1825 he received 
the degree of M. D. from Harvard, and forthwith 
commenced practice in Boston, where he originated 
the Tremont Medical School. In 1854 he was ap- 
pointed professor of obstetrics and medical jurispru- 
dence in the Harvard Medical School, and was sub- 
sequently dean of that school. In 1876 the degree 
of LL. D. was conferred on him by Bowdoin. Dr. 
Storer for several years was aor cp to the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, he had charge of the 


departments of zoology and herpetology in the Mas- 
sachusetts State survey, and in 1866 was president 
of the American Medical Association. Among his 
productions are, Synopsis of the Fishes of North Amer- 
ica (Cambridge, 1846) ; History of the Fishes of Mas- 
sachusetts (Boston, 1853-67). 

His son, Horatio Ronrsson Srorer, surgeon, was 
born in Boston, Feb. 27, 1830. He graduated at 
Harvard, 1850, where he devoted himself mainly to 
the natural sciences. Thereafter he studied medi- 
cine, receiving his degree in 1853. He spent the 
next two years in the great schools of Europe, acting 
for a year as private assistant to Sir James Y. Sim 
son, of Edinburgh. In 1855 he be practice in 
Boston, taking for his specialty midwifery and the 
diseases of women. From 1865 to 1869 he occupied 
the chair of obstetrics and medical jurisprudence in 
Berkshire Medical College. To qualify himself 
more perfectly for teaching medical jurisprudence, 
he returned to Harvard to attend its law school, and 
graduated from it in 1868. His lectures to medical 
students on the diseases of women were attended by 
physicians from all parts of the country. In 187: 
he returned to Europe, spending five years there, 
mainly in Southern Italy, in the study of the fevers 
of that district. On his return to the United States 
he settled at Newport, R. I., where he still resides, 
Dr. Storer was instrumental in founding the Boston 
Gynecological Society, of which he was for some 
time president, acting also as editor of its journal, 
In 1865 he was secretary and prize-essayist of the 
American Medical Association, and its vice-president 
in 1866. He has been an exceptionally prolific 
writer on medical subjects, both in professional 
journals and in book-form. In the latter shape he 
has published Why not? A Book for Every Woman, 
which received the gold medal of the American 
Medical Association (Boston, 1866); Js it I? A 
Book for Ei Man (1867); in ae with 
TV. F. Heard. Criminal Abortion ; its Nature, its Evi- 
dence, and its Law (1868); On Nurses and Nursing, 
(1868) ; and Southern Italy as a Health Station (1875). 

His brother, Francts Humpureys Storer, born in 
Boston, March 27, 1832, studied also in Harvard 
Scientific School, devoting himself specially to chem- 
istry under Prof. Josiah P. Cooke. In 1853 he was 
appointed chemist to the Pacific Mal par expedi- 
tion, and on his return completed kis scientific 
course at Harvard, und graduated, 1855. After fur- 
ther study, in Europe, he devoted himself to teaching 
chemistry and to the practice of his profession as an 
analytical chemist, in which latter capacity he held 
several appointments. In 1870 he was appointed 
professor of agricultural chemistry in Harvard, a 
position he still holds, while he is, at the same time, 
dean of the Bussey Institution. He has been a con- 
stant contributor to scientific iodicals, and was 
for a time American editor of the Repertoire de Chi- 
mie appliquée. In book-form he published, with 
Charles W. Eliot (now president of Harvard Univer- 
sity), Manual of Inorganic Chemistry (1868) and Man- 
wil of Qualitative Chemistry Analysis (1869) ; Cycl 
dia of Qualitative Analysis ee 3 and ‘Agriculture 
in Some of its Relatims with Chemistry (2 vols., 1887), 

STORMS. See Tornapo. 

STORRS, Ricuarp Saurer, Congregationalist 
pastor and author, was born at Braintree, Mass., 
Ang. 21, 1821. He graduated at Amherst College 
in 1839, and entered on the — of law under Ru- 
fus Choate, but then turned to theology. He grad- 
nated at Andover Seminary in 1845, and became pas- 
tor of a church at Brookline, Mass. A year later he 
was called to take charge of the ao 
Church of the Pilgrims at vr ogge. ts, . and has 
since continued in that position. m 1848 to 1861 
he was one of the editors of the h t. He is 
noted for his eloquence and is an advocate of preach- 
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ing without notes. He has published Constitution of |in use in the colonies, to a very limited degree, 
the Human Soul (1857) ; Early American Spirit (1875) ; | Holland stoves with doors opening into the room 
John Wycliffe and the First English Bible (1880) ; Rec-| and with a flue from the top. The German stoves, 
ognition of the sis seg tes (1881) ; Manliness in the | also in use, had doors upon the outside of the build- 
Scholar (1883) ; Divine Origin of Christianity (1884), | ing or in some other room. While they gave a good 
STORY, Wiuaiam Wermore, sculptor, was born in | heat yet there was the objection that the fire could 
Salem, Mass., Feb. 12, 1819, and was graduated at| not be seen. In addition to Holland and German 
Harvard in 1838. He was the son of the renowned | stoves there was a limited use of charcoal fires in 
jurist, Joseph Story (for whom, see Encyctopxpra| pots for the heating of chambers; but with the 
Brrrannica). Law first claimed the son’s attention | great objection that the gases generated often proved 
also; he was admitted to the bar, and became) dangerous. Franklin’s stove was a great improve- 
known as the author of treatises on the Luw of Con- ment on all that had preceded it. The principle of 
tracts (1844) and Luw of Sues (1847), and other/ its action was the same as that of the air-tight 
legal tomes. But he also contributed to various stoves introduced many years later. Indeed, 16 
periodicals, delivered poems on several occasions, in| would have been air-tight had it been possible at 
1847 brought out his first volume of poems, and in ‘that time to make the castings sufficiently close-fit- 
1851 published The Life and Letters of Joseph Story | ting. Almost at the same time that Dr. Franklin 
(2 vols.). The direction in which his tastes lay had | wrote, John Potts made stoves at Pottstown, Pa.; but 
already been indicated in some of his writings, and | no description of these is given. There are stoves 
in 1848 he went to Italy, where he has since devoted | in existeuce to-day, bealing the date 1756, and man- 
himself chiefly to art. He has modelled portrait-| ufactured by J. Glonninger & Co., at Huntingdon 
statnes of his father, Edward Everett, and George| Springs, Pa. The plates are nearly one inch thick. 
Peabody ; busts of Theodore Parker, Josiah Quincy, | About 1757 Henry William Stiegel (known as Baron 
and James Russell Lowel! ; and a number of ideal | Stiegel) came to Lancaster County, Pa., and built 
works, among them Sappho, Saul, Cleopatra, Deli-| the Elizabeth furnace in the town of Mannheim. 
lah, Helen, Jerusalem in ca Desolation, Semiramis, | He also built a furnace and a fortified place in Leb- 
Judith, Sardanapalus, and Thetis and Achilles, | anon County, where he cast the six-plate stoves which 
Some critics have seen talent rather than genius in | were among the first of the kind in the country. He 
these thonghtful, carefully executed works, but, | was rapidly developing his industry when the war of 
though not strikingly original, they are noble and the American Revolution made it impossible for him 
pure in sentiment, the products of a highly culti- to meet his liabilities. In 1767 William Lyle, of 
vated mind. In Europe he has been regarded by |New York City, made the first hot-air furnace. It 
many as the foremost among American sculptors. | consisted of heavy plates about 30 inches square on 
As an author he is almost equally well known, and | the side. From 1770 to 1775 Franklin also invented 
has published Robu di Roma, sketches of Italian life, several other stoves, among them two or tliree for the 
Proportions of the Human Figure, and various yol-| burning of bituminous coal. One of these had a 
umes of poems, including Graffiti d’ Italia and The | downward diaught, and consumed its own smoke; 
Roman Lawyer in Jerusalem. (PF. L. W. | the other had a basket grate or cage, with movable 
STOUGHTON, Joun, English Congregationalist bars at the top and bottom, which, after being filled 
author, was born at Norwich, Nov. 15, 1807. He/|and kindled at the top, could be inverted, and so 
was educated at Highbury and University Colleges, | made to burn at the base. 
London, and became pastor at Windsor in 1832, and Between 1785 and 1795 Benjamin Thompson, 
at Kensington in 1843. He was chairman of the known as Count Rumford (see THompson, in the En- 
Congregational Union in 1856, and became professor cycvop#p1a Briranyica), devised several improve- 
of historical theol and homiletics in New College, | ments in stoves, ovens, etc., all intended to econo- 
St. John’s Wood, London, in 1872. He resigned | mize fuel and heat. Soon after the Revolutionary 
this post in 1884, having resigned his pastorate also | war George Youle established a stove store in Water 
in 1875, when he received a testimonial of £3000,| Street, New York, where he made galleys for the 
He was a delegate to the conferences of the Evan-|nayy. In 1812 Charles Postly made a nine-plate 
gelical Alliance at New York in 1873 and at Basel | stove of an oval shape with the fire directly under 
in 1879. He has been active with his pen and has! the oven and with openings on the sides in which 
ea peggy many books relating to English chureh | tubular boilers were placed. 
istory. Among them are Church and Stute 200| Previous to 1825 the use of stoves, generally of 
Yeurs Ago (1862) ; Heclesiastical History of England (6 | the box pattern, and of a very rude constiuction, was 
vols., 1867-81) ; Religion in England, 1800-1850} confined to stores, hotel bar-rooms, school-houses, 
(1884). Among his popular biographical works are|and churches in the cities and larger towns. In 
Philip Doddridge (1851) ; Haunts and Homes of Martin | these churches the stoves were sometimes raised on 
Luther (1875) ; Worthies of Science (1879); William | stilts that the people in the galleries might be 
Wilberforce (1880); William Penn (1882); John | warmed. Country churches were not usually heated, 
Howard 1884) ; Italian Reformers (1881) ; Spanish Re- | but the older women carried their foot-stoves and 
Jormers (1883). the men protected their feet with stout leather over- 
STOVES. Several localities have laid claim tothe | shoes, known as “boxes.” In the residences of 
first manufacture of stoves in the United States. In|some of the more wealthy city families cannel and 
1741 Benjamin Franklin invented what he called a| other English coal, generally referred to at the time 
** Pennsylvania fireplace,” consisting of several plates | as ‘“‘ sea-coal,” was burned in imported grates or in 
of cast iron with a “ shutter” to regulate the draught | Rumford stoves, lined with fire-brick. A large 
and a “register” to distribute the heat properly. | number used the Franklin stove as an open fireplace, 
In 1744 Franklin printed, from his own press, a) burning wood init. A still greater number used the 
description of the Pennsylvania fireplace. The book | eapacious, old-fashioned fireplace. The cheapness 
begins by stating that in the Northern colonies fires | of fuel, the cheerfulness of an open fireplace, and 
Were necessary seven or eight months in the year; | the great weight and rough construction of the stoves 
and that wood was becoming scarce, and even then | of those days, made the latter in but little demand. 
had to be carried as much as 100 miles before it was | After the opening of the Erie and Champlain canals, 
used. Therefore the writer had invented the Penn- |! the introduction of river steam-boats, and the begin- 
sylvania fireplace in order to save something of the | ning of railroad travel, the facilities for transporting 
large quantities of wood that went to waste in the| heavy goods were so much increased that the manu- 
generous fireplaces of those days. There were then | facture of stoves soon became a leading industry. 
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These were wood-stoves, but anthracite coal, which | boilers. One of the former ba a capacity of 250 


was gradually coming into use wherever a high de- roger: 


of heat was required and a strong draught 
sible, was destined t to create a revolution in the San 
iness. 

Anthracite coal came into use about the year 1820, 
when but 365 tons were sent to the market. A new 
kind of stove was required for anthracite, in which 
the draft of air would be much smaller. One of the 
earliest in this field of invention was Dr. Eliphalet 
Nott, who spent several years in perfecting his in- 
ventions for heating. The chapel of Union College 
was heated by one of his stoves, in which the 
base-burning principle was used. ‘There was also a 
marvellous kind of box stove, which was attributed 
to the genius of Dr. Nott. The iron was about an 
inch thick and could be neither broken nor bent. 
Dr. Nott, however, did not have the first patent on 
anthracite stoves. His was the third, it being issued 
in 1832. The first patent went to Anthony Savage, 
of Pottsville, Pa., in 1830; and the second to Jordan 
L. Mott, of New York, in 1832. The latter showed 
that the anthracite fire could be made from nut- and 
pea-sized coal, and established several other facts 
concerning the laws of combustion, so that anthracite 
coal stoves became salable. 

From their position at the foot of the Erie Canal, 
and at the head of navigation on the Hudson River, 
the cities of Albany and Troy early became great 
centres of the stove industry. Fortunately for them 
both, the best moulding sand in the country was close 
at hand. The first cooking stoves manufactured in 
these cities were of the old ten-plate oval pattern, 
the oven above the fire. About the year 1860 the 
question of burning anthracite coal from the bottom 
of the magazine within the stove was widely dis- 
cussed, but it was found that Littlefield, of Lowell, 
had in 1852 patented a base-burner covering the chief 
points that the inventors of 1860, and later, had at- 
tempted to cover. From that time the use of base- 
burners has increased in a marvellous degree. 

What are known as gas stoves are simply enlarge- 
ments or adaptations of gas-burners to the process of 
heating. Vapor stoves were invented about 1863 as 
a means of vaporizing the products of petroleum. 
They are, practically, nothing more than large lamps 
adapted to other purposes than lighting. 

Stove Factories.—A description is given of a lead- 
ing factory in the city of Albany. The ground con- 
sists of about 5} acres, the establishment being one 
of the largest in the country, having a capacity of 
about 500 hands, whose skilled labor is capable of 
making from 100 to 200 stoves a day of every de- 
scription, from the mammoth hotel-ranges and heat- 
ers to the oil and vapor stoves, including parlor and 
cook stoves, furnaces, ranges, together with stove 
fixtures of every possible style. The main building, 
in which are contained the general and manufact- 
uring offices, show-room, mounting, repair, ship- 
ping, nickel-plating, oil stove, and general storage 
departments, is 200x71 feet, 4 stories in height, 
with a basement, and is built of brick. This build- 
ing is supplied with two large elevators capable of 
sustaining any desired weight. In the pattern- 
makers’ department every pattern, constructed from 
the best of soft woods, is formed almost entirely by 
hand. Here some of the most skilled workmen are 
to be found, since much depends on the pattern as 
to the success of the casting. In the nickel-plating 
room the different pieces of the stove undergo the 
nickeling process, after which they are removed to 
a room adjoining, and burnished on emery and felt 
wheels. Near the main structure is a building, 
50 x 50 feet, constructed of brick and 2 stories high, 
that is used for the casting and cleaning depart- 
ments on the first floor, and a tin shop on the second. 
The buildings adjoining this contain the engines and 


The boilers are 


for the successful prosecution of this work, adjoi' 
the main building on the south. A building, 100 x 24 
feet, 2 stories high,.also constructed of brick, ad- 
joins the scratch shop. This contains the facing 
room, ladle oven, blacksmith and ter sh 

on ‘the first floor, while on the second Roce are the 
iron and wood pattern shops, the latter being lo- 
cated at the southwest corner of the building. Ev- 
ery pattern is made from drawings supplied by 
draughtsmen regularly employed for this 

The work is almost entirely executed by hand, en- 
tailing a heavy expense and the consumption of 
considerable time. It is n that the test 
care should be used in the niartnnaeene of the pat- 
terns, as the least flaw can easily be detected in the 
castings. A fourth building, 90x30 feet and 3 
stories high, stands west of the main structure on 
the north line. This is used principally for the 
storage of coal and wood and general supplies. Ad- 
joining this is a three-story brick structure, 20x 23 
feet, which isalso used for general storage on the 
first floor, while the two upper apartments are given 
over to the use of the employés. At the west of 
these buildings is a huge structure,’ 130 x 281 feet, 
known as the moulding department. It is built of 
wood filled in with brick, and has a gravel roof. 
This building contains 150 “floors,” a technical 
term applied to that section of a moulding room 
where flasks are repai Centrally located on the 
east line of this building are three cupolas for melt- 
ing the iron, which is done by blasts supplied by 
two ‘* blowers ” that are located in the engine-room. 
The 250-horse-power engine used to drive the blasts 
is of low pressure, perfectly reliable, and capable of 
doing the work required of it. These cupolas have 
a capacity of about 20 tons of melted iron per day. 
Located midway between the moulding and scratch- 
shop buildings is the mill room, wherein are several 
“mills” that are revolved continuously for the pur- 
pose of ‘‘milling” or removing the sprawls and 
cinders from the castings. West of the moulding 
shop is a building, 12x36 feet, containing the 
moulding and other sands used in the manufacture 
of stoves. There are also some dwellings and 
stables on the extensive grounds. While the build- 
ings themselves do not cover fully five acres, the 
land not covered with buildings is devoted to the 
storage of lumber, pig-iron, flasks, ete. The build- 
ings are ee ee to the use for which they 
are intended. . h department is heated by steam 
and lighted by electricity ; for the former, iron pipes 
run about the several buildings and the steam is 
supplied from the mammoth boilers wy sm the 
engine-room. The buildings may be considered 
practically fire-proof; automatic sprinklers are at- 
tached to water-pipes that are fastened to the ceil- 
ings of the several apartments. These sprinklers 
are at a distance of 8 feet apart, and the pipes are 
always kept filled with water. In the event of any 
apartment being on fire the heat will melt the solder, 
thus allowing a cap to drop down and the water to 
spurt into the burning room. The water thus re- 
leased covers a distance of 8 feet in either direc- 
tion. The moment the water in the pipes is re- 
leased, it removes the pressure upon a large tank 
containing about 9000 gallons of water, and the 
automatic pump is immediately set in motion and 
renews the water-supply. Every department is 
supplied with the automatic sprinklers except the 
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moulding shop, which has seven hydrants, with 450 
feet of hose always attached for immediate use. 
The force of water from the hydrants is sufficient to 
throw two 4-inch streams over any of the buildings. 
These hydrants are so constructed as to be quickly 
reached and used to advantage from either the in- 
side or outside of the moulding shop. The works, 
when in full working order, have a capacity of from 
100 to 200 stoves a day. 

The chief centres of the stove-making industry in 
the United States, aside from Albany and Troy, al- 
ready noted, are Boston, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Louisville, St. Louis, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Detroit, Chicago, and Kansas City. 

(FP. G. M. 

STOWE, Catvix Exuis (1802-1886), ats 
was born at Natick, Mass., April 26, 1802. He 
Rae eta at Bowdoin College in 1824and at Andover 

minary in 1828, then becoming a teacher there. 
In 1831 he was made professor of Greek and Latin 
in Dartmouth College, and in 1833 accepted a call to 
be professor of biblical literature in Lane Theologi- 
eal Seminary at Cincinnati. While there he mar- 
ried in 1836 Miss Harriet Beecher, whose career has 
been sketched in Vol. I. in connection with the 
Beecher family. In 1850 her husband went to Bow- 
doin College as professor of natural and revealed 
religion, and in 1852, just as her remarkable work, 
Uncle. Tom's Cabin, was becoming known, he was 
made professor of sacred literature in Andover Semi- 
nary. He discharged the duties of this position un- 
til 1864, when he retired. He died, Aug. 22, 1886. 
At the beginning of hiscareer he translated, with ad- 
ditions, Jahn’s Hebrew Commonwealth (1828), and 
Lowth’s Lectures on Hebrew Poctry (1829). He after- 
ward published a report on Elementary Public In- 
struction in Europe (1838), and some other works on 
education. After retiring from his professorship 
his lectures were summarized in his Origin and 
History of the Books of the Bible (1867). 

STRAIN, Isaac G. (1821-1857), naval officer and 
explorer, was born at Roxbury, Pa., March 4, 1821. 
In 1837 he entered the navy as midshipman. In 
1845 he led a small exploring expedition into the 
interior of Brazil, and in 1848 he made a personal 
exploration of Lower California. In 1849 he crossed 
South America from Valparaiso to Rio Janeiro, and 
published an account of his journey under the title, 
The Cordillera and Pampa (1853). In 1850 he was 
promoted lieutenant and was attached to the com- 
mission that determined the boundary-line between 
the United States and Mexico. Afterward he com- 
manded an expedition to explore a line for a canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama. The party suffered 
extreme hardships, losing several of its members, 
and the heroism Strain displayed first attracted pub- 
lic attention to him. An account of the expedition, 
eompiled by J. T. Headley, a) red in Harper’s 
Magazine in 1856. In 1856, sailing in the Arctic in 
the North Atlantic, Strain ascertained by sonndings 
the practicability of a telegraphic cable between the 
United States and Great Britain. His death, due to 
exposure on the isthmus, occurred at Aspinwall, 
May 15, 1857. Among his interesting papers com- 
municated to the American Geographical Society 
was one on The History and Prospects of Interoceanic 
Communication (1856). 

STRAWBERRY, a PF aot of the order Rosacec, 

genus Fragaria, which bears one of 
agg a el the most delicious of our small fruits, 
Con. Rep.). and is widely cultivated throughout 

all civilized lands. The name is of 
Anglo-Saxon derivation, and probably comes from 
the wandering habit of the plant, being a corruption 
of strae. The strawberry-plant is a stemless, peren- 
nial herb, with compound leaves of three coarsely 
serrated leaflets. It multiplies by runners, or un- 


derground branches, which form buds and develop 
roots and leaves, the runner then losing its connec- 
tion with the parent plant by decaying, so that the 
new plant becomes independent. The flowers are 
5-petalled, mostly white, with numerous stamens and 
simple pistils. They are seated on a convex recep- 
tacle which greatly enlarges in the fruiting season, 
and becomes pulpy and edible. This swollen recep- 
tacle, which is popularly considered the fruit, is 
really only the end of the flower-stem, greatly al- 
tered, and bearing the real fruit in the ripened ovaries 
scattered over its surface, or sunk in little depres- 
sions in the succulent mass. 

The strawberry is found in all parts of the north- 
ern temperate zone and in the mountains of South 
America, and has several species native to the United 
States. Of these the best known is Fragaria Vir- 
giniana, the Virginian or common wild strawberry, 
which extends from the arctic regions to Florida, and 
from the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains. In this 
species the leaves are rather long and sharply ser- 
rate, of a light-green color, the fruit mostly globular 
and bright-red in color, with deep pits on its surface, 
in which the seeds are sunk. ‘There are many vari- 
eties of this species, and it has been described under 
various names. The cultivated varieties are mostly 
derived from this species and F. vesca, the Alpine 
or wood strawberry, the common European species, 
but indigenous also in the northern portions of 
America, where it extends from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. This species bears rather small flowers, and 
thin, pale-green leaves, the flower-stalks longer than 
the leaves. The fruit is small and sweet, parting 
freely from the calyx, while the seeds are attached to 
the surface, and not sunk asin F. Virginiana. This 
was the first species to be cultivated, there being 
records of its culturein England more than 400 years 
ago. Of other American species the most important 
is F. Chilensis, the Chili strawberry. It is found 
on the Pacific coast from Oregon southward, and 
bears very hairy, thick leaflets, with large yellowish- 
white or rose-colcred flowers, and a fruit sometimes 
as large as a small hen’s egg. It is of a pale color 
and insipid taste, but has yielded valuable varieties 
by hybridization. The Indian species, F. Indica, 
from upper India, is naturalized in the Southern 
States. Tt differs greatly from the other species, 
and bears showy yellow flowers which give it value 
as an ornamental plant; but its fruit is dry and 
tasteless, 

By the abortion of the stamens some species of 
the strawberry are rendered more or less dicecious, 
and modern culturists divide the varieties into two 
classes, the staminate or male, and the pistillate or’ 
female. In the latter the stamens are aborted and 
bear little or no pollen, while the former have usually 
a small number of pistils, The greatest bearers are 


Strawberry. 
Perfect Flower. 


Pistillate. 


mostly of the pistillate variety, but they, being nearly 
incapable of self-fertilization, are fertilized by plant- 
ing staminate plants near them. The difference can 
be readily distinguished when the plants are in 
blossom, and in selecting plants for this purpose it 
is necessary to choose varieties that flower about the 
same time. The present tendency of growers, how- 
ever, is to discard the unisexual kinds. As regards 
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the cultivation of the strawberry the same general| STREET RAILROADS are an institution pecnl- 
rules as to soil, drainage, manuring, etc., apply as in! iarly American, both in original con- 
the case of other small fruits and vegetables. It needs Pg ie ee ception and in development. The 
a good, deep, rich soil, and clean cultivation between %,,. Bot. * first horse-ear for service in the streets 
the rows, with a renewal of the plants as often as_| of any city was built in 1831. This 
once in three years. They are planted in rows about! car consisted of ihre compartments, each com- 
a foot apart, the rows needing to be kept clear of partment holding ten persons, and being entered by 
runners as well as weeds. The plants are set a foot separate doors on the side from a guard-rail. Seats 
apart in the rows. They are raised from the well- were provided on top of the car for 30 or more per- 
budded runners of the preceding autumn, set ont in sons. ‘The car was very much like the English rail- 
early spring, or by transplanting in June after the road couch, though it was set considerably lower. 
fruit has been gathered, though early autumn is not It was hauled by a team of horses, the conductor re- 
too late for this work. In the far north the plants, maining outside on the rail. It was built for the 
are often covered with hay or straw for protection) New York & Harlem Road, which ran from Prince 
from frost, they growing through the straw, which | Street, on the Bowery, in New York City, along the 
serves to keep the fruit clean. line of the present Fourth Avenue (not then opened, 
There are a great many varieties cultivated, the though surveyed in 1810) to Yorkville and Harlem. 
first important step in this direction in the American |The fare paid varied with the distance, being six- 
cnlture beingin the appearance of Hovey’s Seedling. | pence (or 6} cents in Spanish silver currency then 
This has not been excelled in quality. The next im-|in vogne) from Prince Street to 14th Street, and in- 
 sesbpe variety was Wilson’s Albany. To these have | creasing by sixpence for other distances until it was 
nadded many favorite varieties. The strawberry, | 25 cents to Harlem. In time through fare was re- 

if cultivated with care and close attention to weed-! duced to 18 pence, and then to 12, but the road did 
ing, is a profitable crop. The fruit rarely sells at) not succeed. In 1837, after six years of continuance, 
a less average than $8 per hundred quarts, while | it temporarily gave way to steam-cars. In 1845, 
careful cultivation will give at least 5000 quarts per however, it resumed working under its charter, 
acre, so that the crop, even at the lowest average) which had not been given up, and which is still used 
rates, is fairly profitable. The strawberry season, | for the present Fourth Avenue horse-car line. The 


formerly very brief, has now been greatly extended 
by the transportation of the fruit from long dis- 
tances, the Northern market being supplied at first 
from Georgia, and then from States up the coast to 
New Jersey, which furnishes the principal supply to 
New York and Philadelphia. Later in the season | 
the fruit from Connecticut and Massachusetts comes | 
into market, so that the annual supply of this favorite 
fruit, once confined to two or hres weeks, is now 
extended over as many months. (c. M.) 

STREATOR, a city of Illinois, is on the Vermil- 
ion river in the southern part of La Salle county, | 
90 miles S. W. of Chicago. It is at the junction of 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, the Wabash, 
and four other railroads. In the vicinity are 22 
bituminons coal mines, whose annual output is over 
1,200,000 tons. There are also large works, manu- 
facturing plate and window glass and bottles, 4 tile 
factories, 3 foundries, railroad and machine shops, a 
paper-mill, flouring and planing mills, and coke 
works. Streator has 2 national banks, 1 private 
bank, 5 weekly and 3 daily newspapers, 16 churches, 
a commercial college, high school, and other public 
schools. The city, picturesquely situated on a high 
. bluff, has gas, electrie light, water-works, etc. Its 
property is valned at $6,000,000 ; its public expenses 
in 1887 were $65,000, and it has no debt. It was 
first settled in 1866 and incorporated in 1881, having 
then a population of 5157. 

STREET, Aurrep Briutes (1811-1881), author, 
was born at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Dec. 18, 1811. He 
received his education at Dutchess Academy, and 
afterward studied law under his father, commencing 
practice in Albany. In 1839 he removed to Albany 
and, after editing a newspaper for two years, was 
in 1848 appointed State librarian, which position 
he held till his death. From his youth up he con- 
tributed largely—chiefly poetical pieces—to maga- 
zines, some of his productions receiving high com- 
mendation from critics, and several being translated 
into German. His published poetical works com- 
prise: The Burning of Schenectady (1842); Draw- 
ings and Tintings (1844); Fugitire Poems (1846) ; 
Frontenac (1849). His prose works are: Woods and | 
Waters, or the Saranacs and the Racket (1860); A 
Digest of Taxation in the United States (1863); and 
The Indian Pass (1869). Collected editions of his 


poems appeared in 1847 and in 1866. He died at 
Albany, N. Y., June 2, 1881. 


cars were then remodelled nearly to their present 
style, by the adoption of end platforms aud en- 
trances, Similar cars ran in Philadelphia from tho 
centre of the city to Gray’s Terry, on tracks used 
chiefly for a freight railroad. No other horse-car 
line was built in New York till 1852, when at about 
the same time charters were granted for the Second, 
Third, Sixth, and Eighth Avenue lines. Boston was 
the next American city to adopt the new system, in 
1856, and Philadelphia followed in 1857, after which 
it spread over the country. New Orleans, in 1861, 
was the first to adopt the small car, or, as it is 
called, the ‘‘ bobtail” car. In 1860 George Fran- 
cis Train started a ‘‘ tram-way” in Birkenhead, op- 
posite Liverpool, England. Popular feeling was 
against the idea, and the company did not declaie a 
dividend in 20 years. So intense was the popular 
prejudice in England at that time, that the starting 
of a horse-car in London caused a riot, and the rails 
were torn up. Nor could an act of Parliament be 
obtained until as late as 1870 for the construction of 
other roads. Now lines are operated in the American 
style in most of the peleitigak saisee in Great Britain, 
the cars, by their combination of lightness, durabil- 
ity, and comfort, having won the day against English 
manufacturers. In 1866 the countries of South 
America took up street-railroad enterprises on a 
large scale, Brazil, Venezuela, Chili, Peru, Uruguay, 
Ecuador, and the Argentine Republic, as well as 
Costa Rica, all adopting them. Cars manufactured 
in the United States are now sent to all civilized 
countries—to New Zealand, Australia, Java, India, 
Japan, South Africa, as well as to Canada, France, 
Belgium, Portugal, Austria, Holland, Germany, 
Russia, Sweden, Norway, and England. The chief 
centres in the United States for the manufacture of 
horse-cars are Philadelphia, New York, Troy, and St. 
Lonis. The English cars differ from American cars 
in having winding stairs at each end, by which to 
reach the seats on top of the cars. The fares in 
England and in most European countries are so much 
amile. In Paris the cars are allowed to carry only 
a certain number of passengers—10 standing on the 
front platform, 10 on the rear platform, and as many 
in the car as are allowed to have seats. ‘Those in- 
side pay 50 centimes (10 cents), and those outside 
25 centimes. When a car has its complement the 
gates are shut, a sign is hung out reading, ‘‘Com- 


| plet,” and no one can enter. During the busy time 
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of the day, between 5 and 6 o’clock, when crowds| tor can be made to run at any speed that will be 
are waiting for a car, it is necessary to apply at | allowed, and will far excel the horse in this respect. 


the office fora numbered ticket. The holder of a 
number is obliged to wait until it is called by the 
driver: a plan which causes inconvenience until the 
holder has gained his seat, but afterward it enables 
him to take the trip much more comfortably than 
the custom of crowding which prevails in America. 

When street railways were first introduced, one of 
the most serions problems of construction was that 
relating to the shape of the rail. For railroads run- 
ning through the country the T-rail answered every 
purpose, and nothing for such use has been found 
to supersede it to this day. But it was necessary to 
lay such tracks in cities that ordinary vehicles, run- 
ning along or across them, should meet with as little 
obstruction as possible. The old Philadelphia pat- 
tern of street rai] was first used for this purpose, 
and many tracks of this kind are still in existence. 
This is known as the ‘‘side-bearing” rail. During 
a few years past the “‘ centre-bearing ” rail has come 
into general use. The latter, after being worn 
down, has the advantage of being able to be reversed 
so as to present a fresh rounded edge upon which 
the wheel may take hold. The crown projects above 
the brim, or the level of the pavement, from 1 to 1} 
inch. All the railroads in the United States are 
now using steel rails, as they are cheaper as well as 
better than the iron rails formerly used, but no 
longer manufactured in this country. The steel 
rails used here are all of American manufacture. 
The duty on imported steel rails is $17 a ton, and or- 
dinary American steel rails can be purchased for $29 
a ton, which is just $1 more than the duty before the 
reduction of the tariff went into effect. The ‘‘life” 
of a steel rail is from 10 to 20 vears, according to the 
nature and amount of the traffic. ; 

Efforts have been made in the legislatures of sev- 
eral States to remove the bobtail cars, in which the 
passengers are obliged to discharge some of the du- 
ties of re ro ryem The _— work of ao drivers 
in seeing that passengers pay their fares is the cause 
of frequent accidents in large cities. 

It is considered that some motive power other 
than horses must be substituted in all of the cities ; 
but it cannot be determined yet what that power is. 

Improvements in motors are in progress; and in 
many of the cities the cable is superseding the use 
of horses. (See Excycropzpr1a Brrrannica.) Exper- 
iments are in progress with electricity as a motive 
power; and some of them have proved successful. 
A line of street railroad in the city of Binghamton, 
N. Y., is carried on by a “ traveller” which runs on 
a wire suspended above the track. The traveller 
follows the car, and makes the electric circuit com- 
plete with a wire that parallels one of the tracks. 


Motive power from storage batteries has also been 
tried. ( Traction, Execrric, in EncycLopmpra 
Brrraynica.) 


The largest electric railroad in opération in the 
United States is at Montgomery, Ala. It is 13 miles 
long, has 18 cars, and the steam-power costs $14 per 
aay or an average of from 75 to 80 cents per car. 


er roads are as follows: Windsor, Can- 
ada, 2 miles, 2 cars, with steam-power at $4 a day; 
Detroit, 2 miles, 8 cars, steam, $6 per day; Apple- 


6 cars, water-power, $4 per day. Electric motors are 
soon to be used, as follows: Jamaica, N. Y., 6 miles, 
10 cars; Omaha, 7 miles, 10 cars; Dayton, Ohio, 6 
miles, 12 cars; Ansonia, Conn., 34 miles, 4 cars. 
It is said that the cost of maintaining the motor will 


| In Scranton speed is obtained at an average of about 


15 miles an hour, 

The following details of the method used in 
Scranton show how electricity is applied to the moy- 
ing of surface railroad-cars. When open cars are 
driven, one motor of 20 horse-power is placed in the 
middle of the car and all of the wheels are driy- 
ing-wheels, the connection between the motor and 
the wheel-axles being made by means of chains and 
sprocket-wheels. But when closed cars are driven, 
a motor of 15 horse-power is placed on a closed 
platform at the front of the car; the forward wheels 
only are driving-wheels, and their connection with 
the motor is made in the same way as on the open 
ears, with chains and sprocket-wheels. The com- 
pany intends to use also larger cars, each with a 
motor of 25 horse-power, which will not only propel 
themselves but be able each to haul two other cars, 
loaded with passengers, up all the grades. The aver- 
age speed attained is more than 8 miles an hour, and 
there is no difficulty in going much faster ; in fact, 
the men in control of the cars have to be watched 
to prevent their running at excessively high speed. 
At the generating station there are 2 stationary 
engines of 100 horse-power each, 2 dynamos of 100 
horse-power each, and 4 boilers of 100 horse-power 
each ; only one engine and dynamo, however, and two 
of the boilers being in use at the same time. The 
duplicate engine, dynamo, and boilers are for the 
purpose of providing against contingencies of acci- 
dent to those in use, and also to allow of alternations 
in service, thus giving opportunities of frequent ex- 
amination and inspection. Upon this railway the 
overhead system of conduction is employed, haying 
flexible connection between the motor on the car 
and the carrier traversing the conductor, which is a 
solid copper wire, §; inch in diameter, suspended 
on a of the route from transverse wires at- 
tached to wooden poles, 20 feet high and 6 inches in 
diameter, placed, at distances of 100 feet, on both 
sides of the street. On the rest of the line the 
wires are suspended from arms projecting: sideways 
from wooden poles at the side of the railway, about 
20 feet above the ground. As the line isa single- 
track railroad, there are several turn-outs, or passing 
places, at which points the electric overhead con- 
ductor branches off over the side track also; and an 
ingenious system is in use by which the carrier, run- 
ning upon the overhead wire with two grooved 
wheels of about 24 inches diameter, automatically 
shifts the connections at the points of divergence 
from the main line, so that the carrier always follows 
that one of the overhead conductors which is above 
the track upon which the car is travelling. The re- 
tnrn current of electricity is taken by the rails. The 
electrical current has a tension of about 600 volts, 
which, while sufficient to give a shock, could not 
produce any dangerous effect on man in case the 
current should by any means be diverted. Part of 
the road is laid with tram-rails and the rest with T- 
rails, and only part is paved, so that these different 
conditions, in connection with the many grades and 
the curves and turn-outs, thoroughly test the working 
of the system. The noise of the carriers running on 
the conductors is not great, but the noise produced 
by the motors and the chain and sprocket connec- 
tions is annoying. This could be entirely avoided 
by the use of a noiseless motor and a better method 
of connection. Noiseless and durable electric motors 
suitable for use on cars can be had, in which the 
weight per horse-power does not exceed 60 pounds, 
Electric railways with overhead conduction have 
shown their capability to propel a few cars, even if 
heavily loaded, at less cost and much greater speed 


not that of machinery in any shop. The mo-| than can be obtained by horse-power. . 
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Tn the case of electrical railways with underground 
conduction, the effort has been made to give all the 
advantages of the overhead system. On account of 
the serious objection in most cities to having the 
conductors and poles or other supports obstructing 
the streets, attempts have been made to secure elec- 
tricrailways with underground conduction, But 
the costly conduit, and the needful arrangements 
for drainage and for cleaning out, together with the 
increased care necessary to provide against the con- 
siderable loss or leakage of electricity, which, never- 
theless, generally takes place in spite of all precau- 
tions, detract greatly from the apparent advantages 
of the plan. Many inventions have been patented, 
and various devices contrived to overcome the objec- 
tions of this method, but practical success has hardly 
yet been obtained. Neither by overhead nor under- 
ground conduction have more than a few cars as yet 
moved simultaneously upon railways, although many 
ingenious arrangements are offered by inventors 
who confidently assert they can run any required 
number of cars. Both plans also are open to another 
serious objection in the entire stoppage of travel on 
the whole line in case of breakage or derangement 
of any part of the conducting apparatus or the gen- 
erating machinery. In this respect they suffer from 
the same disability by which the cable system of 
ear-traction is hampered. Possibly by suitable ar- 
rangements of duplicate engines, boilers, and dy- 
namos, duplicate conductors, and auxiliary, sectional, 
or relay systems of conduction, this disability may 
yet be reduced to insignificant proportions. Taken 
altogether, underground conduction does not com- 
pare favorably with overhead conduction up to this 


time. One great trouble with the latter plan, how- 
ever, is that although it can be used to great ad- 
vantage and economy on lines running a few cars in | 
towns or in suburban districts outlying large cities, 
it will probably never be allowed by the municipal | 
authorities in large cities, which, of course, are the | 
very places where the advantages of electrical pro- | 

nision are needed the most, To move a large num- | 

er of cars, as, for instance, upon the Third Avenue | 
or Broadway lines in New York City, the electrical | 
conductor, whether overhead or underground, must 
be of great size if the current is of low tension ; 
while, on the other hand, if a small or moderate- 
sized conductor be used, the current must then be 
of dangerously high tension, and, of course, it would 
then be very difficult to avoid great loss of electricity 
from leakage. 

In the accumulator or secondary-battery system, 
each car carries its own supply of energy, and is en- 
tirely independent of any method of continuous elec- 
trical conduction. No change of track or roadway 
is required, nor any costly conduit or unsightly 
poles or other supports, while the cars can run any- 
where that a car can be taken by horses. These 
points are of great advantage, and are its chief | 


these kinds of storage-battery cars are in service 
with entire suecess. The charging of the cells is 
done by a dynamo driven by steam-power or any 
other desirable means, and it takes 4 hours to 

cells which are able to perform 4 hours’ work. ‘To 
remove from the car the cells which have done their 
work and to replace them by freshly charged cells 
takes no more than the time required to change 
horses. It requires 10 horse-power exerted for 4 
hours, making 40 horse-power hours, to charge the 
batteries or cells of each car, The cost of running 
large stationary steam-engines of 200 to 400 horse- 
power, constructed with the modern improved cut-off 
ee erg and other economical devices, has been 
‘ound not to exceed 4 cent per horse-power hour. 
This allowance includes fuel, attendance, repairs to 
engine and boilers, oil, ete. At 1 cent per horse- 
power hour the whole cost of a day’s supply of elee- 
tricity would be $1.60. The expense of horses for 
the same work and time is not less than $4.50, 
With motors properly constructed a speed of 8 or 9 
miles per hour is readily accomplished—in fact, 8 
miles per hour may be taken as the speed at which 
such motors will work to the best advantage and re- 
turn the greatest percentage of mechanical efficiency. 
The requirements of street-car service demand varia- 
ble rates of speed ; as, for instance, in crowded streets, 
behind other vehicles, or in turning curves and en- 
tering switches it is necessary to go slowly and cau- 
tiously, and the weight of the load carried at differ- 
ent times varies from an almost empty car to one 
overloaded. ‘These conditions, together with in- 
creased power needed to ascend es and to start 
loaded cars, especially on up- es, call for electric 
motors which will, under such greatly varying cir- 


cumstances, respond at all times almost equally well. 


There are motors which, while engaged in perform- 
ing an equable work and running at an equable 
speed, for both of which pu the motor was 
specially made, will return 90 or possibly 95 per 
cent. of efficiency, while the same motor, when run 


at some different speed or under some different load, 


may return but 30 or 35 per cent., so that the aver- 
age performance of such motors in street-car service 
would probably give only 50 per cent. return of 
efficiency. Motors can, however, be obtained which 
will, under all the variations of street-car work, con- 
stantly return 75 per cent. of efficiency. 

A uniform rate of 5 cents is charged in almost 
every city of the United States. There are, how- 
ever, street railroads which require from 6 to 10 
cents because extra power is required upon hills, or 
because of long stretches of unoccupied territory 
along the tracks. A very careful investigation of 
the earnings of certain street railroads in New York 
City and Brooklyn, by the State board of railroad 
commissioners, has resulted in a statement that 
nearly all of them required but little over 4 cents 
per passenger in order to pay expenses, interest, and 


merits, independent of its economy, over horse-| 10 per cent. yearly of the cost of the road and the 
power. In practice, cars of the size of the usual/ equipment. In 1886 all the street railroads of New 
2-horse cars are provided with about 80 aecumula-| York City carried 206,000,000 passengers; while in 
tors, weighing when filled with fluid and ready for | 1887 the number was but 200,000,000. The several 


use about 40 pounds each. ‘These cells are placed 
under the seats on each side of the car. Their com- 
bined weight is 3200 pounds, and the weight of 2) 
motors, each of 5 horse-power, should not, together 
with their connections to the car-axles, exceed 800 
pounds so that the additional weight imposed upon 
the car is about 4200 pounds, which allows 200 
pounds for the apparatus to control the current and 
for other electrical appliances, This added weight, 
if placed upon a 4-wheel car, may be of disadvantage 
to the car or tothetrack. If this should be the case, 
the difficulty is removed by the use of 8 wheels on 2 
swinging trucks, which support the car much better, 
and distribute the weight upon the track. Both’ 


elevated railroads carried 115,000,000 passengers in 
the former year and 159,000,000 in the latter. The 
elevated salivoada had seareely begun their operations 
when the disadvantages of the surface roads became 
apparent; and the proprietors of the latter were 
stimulated to make great improvements. After vari- 
ous legislative attempts to guard the interests of the 

ublic, a general law was passed by the New York 
egislature, in 1884, for the construction and opera- 
tion of street surface railroads in that State. Power 
was given to local authorities to make i Soecimagy as 
to the rate of speed, the mode of use of tracks, the 
removal of snow and ice, and the enforcement of 
compliance with all of these requirements under 


= 
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heavy penalties. The rate of fare was limited to 5 
cents. It was also provided that new roads may use 
the tracks of an old road for a distance not to ex- 
ceed 1000 feet ; and that all street surface companies 
may use any kind of power except steam. Imme- 
diately after the pessage of this act, three companies 
(one being the Broadway) were formed to operate 
surface railroads in the city of New York. In 1886 
a new law was to secure adequate compensa- 
tion for the right to construct, maintain, use, operate, 
or extend street railroads. Stringent provisions 
were made in relation to giving such privileges to 
the highest bidder. : (F. G. M.) 
STRIKES are combinations of workmen to en- 
force a demand for higher wages, and occasionally 
to obtain other ends, by refusing to labor under the 
rates and regulations of their employers. The word 
as used in this sense is much more recent than the 
thing. A strike on alarge scale occurred in England 
after the plague of 1340, with destructive conse- 
quences to the harvests and to general business; the 
prevention of similar movements was aimed at by a 
statute of labor which required the poor to work at 
the old rates for any employer, and forbade them to 
ee from one place to another, under various pen- 


In the United States strikes began at an earlier 
period than has usually been supposed. ‘The jour- 
neymen bakers of New York struck in 1741, and 
were tried for conspiracy. An association of jour- 
neymen shoemakers in Philadelphia ordered strikes 
for increase of wages in 1796 and 1798; these were 
successful, and one to resist a proposed reduction in 
1799 was ly so. The sailors’ strike in New York, 
November, 1803, which was long thought the first in 
America, employed compulsion, and did not suc- 
ceed; nor did another of the Philadelphia shoe- 
makers in 1805. A “ general turn-out” was ordered 

the New York cordwainers in November, 1809: 
the term ‘‘ scab ” was at this time applied to the un- 
faithful member of a journeymen’s association. In 
1815 several tecoih en ae were tried and convicted of 
conspi' at Pittsburg in connection with a strike. 
Some aio builders at Medford, Mass., struck in 
1817 for continued supplies of rum. The employ- 
ment of a “rat” or non-union printer, at Albany, 
caused a strike among the printers there in 1821. 
In 1822 three hatters of New York were convicted of 
conspiracy. Sundry strikes of ship-carpenters and 
calkers occurred along the coast, 1825-30; one ‘of 
tailors in Philadelphia, 1827, for the reinstatement 
of discharged comrades; one of laborers on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 1829; and several of 
carpenters, masons, and machinists, in Boston and 
elsewhere, for fewer hours of labor, 1830-31. From 
this date strikes were so frequent that only the more 
important or significant of their incidents need be 
noted. The Boston merchants and ship-owners, at 
a meeting held May 15, 1832, resolved to employ no 
member of the unions. An unsuccessful strike of 
women engaged in binding shoes took place at 
Lynn, Mass., in January, 1834. Schuylkill mer- 
chants agreed on a lock-out, May 26, 1835; during 
this year various trades in Philadelphia were troub- 
led by strikes. Arriot at Rowley, Mass., May, 1840, 
— among railroad laborers in consequence of 
deduction of pay for being late. In 1847 a strike of 
1200 — en tailors in Philadelphia lasted four 
one § and obtained the rete cig ry in — 
one of factory operatives at Allegheny City and else- 
where, after aight weeks’ idleness and much rioting, 
secured the adoption of the ten-hour system with a 
reduction of 16 per cent. in wages. A strike in the 
mills at Fall River, Mass., 1850-51, kept 1300 per- 
sons idle for nearly six months, at a loss in wages of 
above $140,000. One of iron-workers at Pittsburg, 
1850, was accompanied with violence; many were 


sentenced to fines and imprisonment, but pardoned. 
Salisbury, Mass., was much injured in 1852 by a 
strike of the mill-hands, caused by the abolition 
of a fifteen minutes’ recess for lunch. The Lynn 
shoe-makers lost $200,000 in wages by a strike, 
Feb. 22, 1860. The coal-miners in Western Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere struck in 1859, and 1862-63. 
In 1863 strikes were numerous. That of the Pitts- 
burg stove-moulders in January, 1867, resulted in 
breaking up their union. The Pennsylvania legis- 
lature passed, in 1868, the eight-hour law; non- 
compliance with it on the part of the Mahanoy valley 
colliers produced an extensive strike in that region; 
the price of coal for many years has been largely 
affected by movements of this kind. The business 
of Schuylkill county was greatly injured by the con- 
test of 1870, the miners refusing to accept the basis 
of $2 per ton and then that of $2.50, fixed by the 
firms, and successfully demanding $3. During this 

ear there was much trouble in the shoe-shops of 

assachusetts, and Chinamen were introduced at 
North Adams. In January, 1871, a strike of miners 
began at Scranton, which extended throughout the 
whole anthracite field; it was settled by arbitration 
in May, but further increase of wages was gained in 
the fall. 

The famous railroad strikes of 1877, which were 
attended by gross violence, immense destruction of 
property, and considerable loss of life, began at Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., on the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 
and extended to the Pennsylvania Central, the Erie, 
and many other roads. The lawless element of the 
community joined the strikers, and large mobs for a 
time had their own way at Pittsburg and elsewhere ; 
the militia in some cases refused to act, and in others 
were worsted. ‘The loss at Pittsburg, July 21-23, 
was estimated at $5,000,000, $2,000,000 of which was 
borne by the railroad; some 1600 cars with their. 
contents, 126 locomotives, and nearly all the shops 
were burned, and much property stolen ; traffic and 
travel were interrupted for a week. Disorders oc- 
curred somewhat later at Reading, Scranton, and 
other towns, as also at St. Louis and several places 
in Ohio. 

These acts of violence, the destruction of the prop- 
erty of railroad companies and other employers, 
and the odious terrorizing and compulsion practised 
on men who wish to work, are frequent accompani- 
ments of strikes, rather than properly a part of them; 
but they must be expected and reckoned with in 
considering the subject. 

Volume XX. of the Tenth U. 8S. Census reports 
the strikes and lock outs of the year 1880 as number- 
ing 762, of which 304 were in Pennsylvania, 104 in 
New York, and 93 in Ohio. Five hundred and 
twenty-four affected mechanical and manufacturing 
industries, 182 mining, and 50 trade and transporta- 
tion. In estimating 813 causes and results, Mr. J. 
D. Weeks assigns 539 strikes to questions of wages 
and 71 to other difficulties: of 85 lock-outs, 78 re- 
lated to wages; 118 causes were unclassified or 
mixed. Of the strikes 143 were successful, 70 were 
compromised, 156 failed, and 241 were not reported ; 
of the lock-outs, the corresponding numbers were sey- 
erally 10, 8, 34, and 33; of the eases unclassified, 16, 
7, 87,and 58. The strikes in the mining region of 
Ohio, 1869-80, which attracted great attention, and 
frequently required the help of the militia to enforce 
the law, have been discussed by the Ohio bureau of 
labor statistics. The whole number of strikes and 
lock-outs recorded in the United States prior to 1881 
is estimated at 1491, of which 1089 related to wages: 
816 succeeded, 154 were compromised, 583 failed, 
and the result of 438 is unknown. 

The statistics of this subject from 1881 to 1886 are 
very fully presented in the Third Annual t of 
the Commissioner of Labor (1888). In 1881 2928 es- 
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tablishments were affected by strikes, in 1882, 2105 ; 
in 1883, 2759 ; in 1884, 2367 ; in 1885, 2284; in 1886, 
no less than 9861. In every case the majority of 
these were closed, the average being 23 days. In 
these six years the aggregate of idle days was 487,- 
615, witha loss to 1,660,835 employés of 351,814,723, 
and to employers of over $30,000,000. Very many 
of the old hands lost their work, and 37,483 were 
brought from other places. Nearly four-fifths of 
the strikes were ordered by labor organizations ; 
over 10,000 succeeded, about 3000 won ial suc- 
cess, and nearly 9000 failed. New York was the State 
most largely affected; after it came Pennsylvania, 
Titinels, Doaaestient: Ohio, Massachusetts, and Texas 
—judging by the number of persons involved ; 
looked at from other points of view, the order differs 
somewhat. The chief industries concerned were 
building trades, 6075 houses ; tobacco, 2959; mining, 
2060; clothing, 1728; metals and metallic goods, 
1570; transportation, 1478; food preparations, 1419. 
The lock-outs for the same years numbered 2214, of 
which 1753 were ordered by organization. About 
564 of them succeeded and 190 in part, while 1339 
failed. One thousand six hundred and twenty-five 
establishments were closed for an average of 28.4 days, 
with a loss to employers of $3,462,261, and to em- 
ployés of $8,157,717. The proportion borne by the 
year 1886 in these totals is even greater than with 
the strikes. 

The figures for New York during 1887 are given in 
the Fifth Annual Report of the State Bureau of Statis- 
tics for Labor. In that year strikes affected 1604 
shops, including 144 trades and callings. Of these at- 
tempts 694 succeeded, 696 failed, 190 were compro- 
mised, 424 were yet pending. ‘The number of work- 
men engaged was 51,731, only about two-fifths that of 
1886; but the number to whom employment was af- 
terward refused was greater, being 8176 as against 
6391. The loss of wages was over $2,000,000, and 
$217,069 was spent by the labor organizations in aid 
to the strikers. Employers lost over $1,100,000, and 
11,472 persons acquired an increase of wages esti- 
mated at $944,632. As to the causes of the strikes 
(which here include lock-outs also), 459, or only about 
34 per cent., were for increase of wages; 158 were 


for a reduction of the hours of labor; 118 were due | 
to refusals to handle boycotted coal or freight ; 113) 


to the employment of non-union men, and 11 to the 
discharge of members of the unions. The boycott 
showed an increase, 242 cases against 186 in 1886; 
of these 101 were professedly successful, 36 failed, 
and 105 were yet pending. 

Bradstreet’s report gives nearly 1000 strikes as oc- 
enrring in the United States from Jan. 1, 1887, to 
April 1, 1888, 884 of which were in 1887—this number 
indicating movements, and not establishments affect- 
ed, as in the N. Y. report above cited. Some 340,854 
workers struck during 1887. Of these strikes, the 
most recent as to which statistics are available, it is in- 
structive to note the more important. ‘The year 1887 
began with a strike of 2000 brewers in Philadelphia 
to resist a reduced schedule of wages; after four 
months it was partially successful. It was directed 
by a combination of local unions under the guidance 
of the Knights of Labor, from whom, however, the 
brewers withdrew as soon as their affair was settled. 
Far more important in its results was the strike of 
the coal handlers at Bayonne, Perth Amboy, South 
Amboy, and other places in eastern New Jersey at the 
same time. It failed after lasting six weeks, but the 
various associations of coal handlers in New York 
and Brooklyn followed, seeking a higher and uni- 
form rate of wages. James E. Quinn, of District 
Assembly 49, assumed the leadership of the move- 
ment, instigated a series of sympathetic strikes, in- 
terrupted the movement of coal to New York so seri- 
ously that a coal famine was threatened, and called 
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out all the men connected with work on the wharves. 
Of these—longshoremen, boatmen, grain handlers, 
coal handlers, bag sewers, grain sealers, coal-train 
brakemen, ete.—in New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey 
City, including the employés of the Dominion Steam- 
ship line, some 23,000 belonged to the several local 
assemblies, and 15,000 of them obeyed the call. 
‘The corporations resisted this effort to paralyze their 
trade, used strenuous efforts to procure new rers, 
and employeda great number of Pinkerton detectives 
to protect these and the property about the wharves 
wo tracks. Collisions occurred, and for several weeks 
the strike was the object of universal attention and 
wide anxiety. Quinn threatened and attempted 
likewise to affect the gas and electric light companies, 
the machine shops, breweries, etc., and practical] 
to suspend all business in New York. He undertoo 
too much; most of the local assemblies refused to 
obey. Then he tried, with but partial and temporary 
success, to call off the employés of the coal carryin. 
roads terminating in and about Jersey City, an 
finally to paralyze the coal trade in New England and 
elsewhere. The main strike ended before the middle 
of February, having substantially failed some time 
previous. Jradstreet’s estimates that above 34,000 
men were engaged in it, with a loss in w: of 
$2,650,000; the official figures of New York are 
6574 men, and a loss of over $400,000 in that State. 
—tThe drivers and conductors of the Consolidated 
Street Car Co. in Boston, offended by a new rule to 
y them by the trip instead of by the day, struck, 
an. 11: they were members of District 30, K. of L., 
but acted independently of the Assembly. Public 
sympathy was with the men, and they won a complete 
victory in a single day. a 
_ Astrike which 00 about this time among tho 
shoe factories in Worcester Co., Mass., was turned 
into a lock-out by a combination of the employers,. 
who refused to employ union men or to treat except 
with individuals. After five months the men, num- 
bering 8000, were entirely defeated, with a loss in 
wages of $2,500,000." The strike was directed by the 
leaders of District Assembly 30, the funds of which 
were largely expended in aid; but the strikers were 
dissatisfied, and ultimately withdrew and formed an 
Assembly of their own, K. of L. Toward the end of 
January 2400 employés of the Higginscarpet factory, 
in New York, struck against a proposed reduction of 
10 per cent. in their wages ; a compromise was ef- 
fected after four days. .n February they went out 
again, at the instigation of District Assembly 49, to 
aid the coal handlers, but two weeks’ idleness re- 
sulted in a failure. Early in April, 7500 of the 
8000 carpenters in Chicago, members of the local 
Trades Assembly, struck for fewer hours and more 
pay. The K. of L., to whom one-fourth of them be- 
longed, interfered as ‘* peacemakers,” but the unions 
won a victory in a fortnight. Similar strikes of 
trades unions were induced by this success ; in Cin- 
cinnati 1100 men were idle a week, and in Brooklyn 
800 won after ten days, In April several movements 
of stove-moulders against certain boycotted patterns 
were merged into a general strike by the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron and Steel Workers; 3311 
men in Chicago, Milwaukee, Keokuk, Quincy, Pitts- 
burg, and elsewhere were affected, and won after 
being out from six to eight weeks. Early in May 
5000 hod-carriers of Chicago struck, with the au- 
thority of the Trades Assembly. The result was 
complicated, and Jed to a combination and lock-out 
of the employers, whose terms were so severe (in- 
cluding a boyeott on their men) as to suspend all 
building operations, and throw 15,000 men out of 
work. After nine weeks the workmen yielded. In 
May, 5000 shoemakers in Haverhill, Mass., and 
2600 in Cincinnati, were locked out because of dis- 
putes as to wages ; compromises were effected, speed- 
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ily in the former case, in the latter after a month. 
During the spring a strike of 13,000 coke-workers in 
the neighborhood of Pittsburg, members of the K. 
of L., failed after ten weeks, with a loss in wages of 
nearly $1,000,000. Mr. Powderly condemned this 
strike as unauthorized. In May, 2000 brickmakers 
in Pittsburg lost a week and gained nothing. In 
June, 1200 carpenters of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
were idle nine weeks under authority of a trades un- 
ion; the matter was compromised. In July, 4000 
operatives of the Harmony Mills, at Cohoes, N, Y., 
struck for higher wages under direction of local 
leaders of the K. of L., who prolonged the struggle 
for two months by sending many of the hands to 
work elsewhere ; the mills procured new operatives, 
and the strike failed. During the first half of 1887 
Bradstreet’s reckons 607 strikes, involving a greater 
number of workmen than the corresponding period 
of 1886. The failure of two-thirds of these move- 
ments caused a diminution in the following months. 
Jnly 11, 106 engineers and firemen of the Brooklyn 
Elevated Road struck, giving but an houn’s notice; 
their places were speedily filled, and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers was signally defeated. In 
August, 2500 men in the rolling mills of Pittsburg 
struck because of an alleged violation of a rule; 
after a month they won their point. A similar con- 
test began shortly after at Youngstown, O., involving 
3500 men, who were successful after a fortnight. At 
the same time 2500 miners in the Hocking Valley, 
O., struck for a semi-monthly pay-day, and won in 
two days. In thatmonth at Bucckion. Mass., W. L. 
en oe a State senator and active member of the 
K. of L., locked out the workmen in his shoe-factory 
for resisting the use of labor-saving machines, dis- 
missed the Knights in his employ, and made his 
shops * free,” having therein the support of loca} pub- 
lic opinion. In August and September, 1100 cotton 
spinners at Fall River were out five weeks, and then 
accepteda compromise. Sept. 13, 1000 cigarmakers 
struck on a question of apprentices, and.were de- 
feated after nine days. Asimilar difficulty kept over 
2000 glass blowers, in various factories in the East, 
out of work for a month or more, and was generally 
settled by a compromise; the usual result was a re- 
turn from the K. of L. to the trades union. A very 
extensive and disastrous K. of L. strike. among the 
bree fen coal miners of the Shamokin, Mahanoy, 
Lehigh Valley, and other districts began, Sept. 10, 
las till January, 1888, and involved.some 27,000 
men, whose efforts to gain an increase of pay re- 
sulted in an estimated loss of $2,500,000 in wages. 
In October the brass-workers of Brooklyn struck for 
a Saturday half-holiday without loss of pay, claiming 
that their employers had broken an agreement; they 
were locked out, and defeated after a month of idle- 


ness. At the same time the ale brewers and book | 


rinters of New York struck; the latter demanded 
nereased pay, a regulation of the apprentice ques- 
_ tion, and the turning of every office into a union or 
“card” place. Their typographical unions, backed 
by the tral Labor Union, were opposed by the 
employers, who organized as ‘Typothets.” After 
three weeks a compromise was effected, the first 
claim being granted and the lastdenied. In October 
and November, 500 shoemakers were locked out for 
five weeks in Philadelphia, and brought to submis- 
sion. Asimilar case occurred in Rochester; a union 
had attempted to dictate to employers, and 3500 
men were locked out through December and half of 
January, 1888, with the same result. 

Near the end of 1887 fears of a coal famine were 
aroused by an attempt to compel the Reading Rail- 
road to discriminate against firms obnoxious to cer- 
tain parties, as employing non-union men. The 
company declined to permit this interference with its 
business, and the K. of L. called out over 6000 of its 
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employés on Dec. 24, and threatened to extend the 
strike to all the coal-carrying roads and coal mines 
of Pennsylvania. But many of the Knights refused 
to obey ; their authorities declared the strike illegal, 
and most of those who had taken part in it, having 
no prospect of support from the general fund, re- 
sumed work on the 27th. A smaller attempt on the 
next day proved equally abortive; but the matter 
assumed more serious shape in January and Febru- 
ary, 1888, through many strikes of coal miners, partly 
in sympathy with the railroad .mployés, partly in 
search of 8 per cent. advance in their own wages. 
President Corbin of the Reading R. R. was involved 
in a contest with the Executive Board of the K. of 
L., which represented and directed the miners in the 
company’s collieries. Ultimately these returned to 
work at the old rates. The losses were estimated 
at no less than $3,620,000 in wages to full 30,000 
men, $1,000,000 to the company, and $700,000 to 
consumers in increased prices of coal, besides con- 
siderable sums to private collieries. 

An even more momentous and alarming strike, at- 
tracting general attention for many weeks, began 
with the engineers of the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad, who sought anadjustment of wages 
similar to the schedules of other roads. For a time 
trade was nearly paralyzed in portions of the West, 
gross disorders were perpetrated at points far apart, 
and lawless confusion seemed to triumph. The af- 
fair is too recent for an accurate estimate of what it 
cost the country. 

Of the 884 strikes commenced in 1887, 247 were 
successful, and 115 partially so: these two classes 
concerned 128,234 employés, or 38 per cent. of all— 
nearly twice the proportion of 1886, Of them all, 542, 
or 63 per cent., were for increased wages or ashorter 
day’s work ; 225, or 26 per cent., came from trades 
union demands of other kinds; 68, or 8 per cent., 
were ‘“‘ sympathetic strikes ;” the small remainder is 
unclassified. Pennsylvania and New York were most 
affected, with 111,317 strikers and 62,656, respective- 
ly. The trades chiefly concerned were coal and coke, 
with 70.450 men; transportation, 62,379; building 
trades, 56,560; iron and steel, 29,989 ; leather, shoes, 
ete., 28,805 ; textiles, clothing, etc., 25,328 ; patterns 
and machinery, 10,000; tobacco, 8,000. The building 
trades lost the greatest number of days, 1,492,078 : 
boots and shoes follow, with 1,291,943. The entire 
number of days during 1887 employed in snecessful 
strikes was 1,774,694, while 5,081,315 were thrown 
away on failures. Some 3,000,000 days must be 
added for strikes still in progress at the end of the 
year, making 10,000,000, or about a month for each, 
of near 350,000 strikers, If these earned an average 
of $1.50 a day when at work, the total loss in wages 
for 1887 would be some $13,500,000. The loss to 
business interests in general, and to consumers in 
increased prices of goods, cannot be estimated with 
any degree of accuracy. 

It cannot be said that strikes are never beneficial 
to the striker: the figures prove the contrary. More 
than this, the fact that they are frequent and always 
possible may go far to check the rapacity of some 
employers, and to win respect for the hand that 
wields so dangerous a weapon; yet it seems as if 
civilization might have devised some less cumbrous 
and costly method of coming to an understanding. 
The problem is more difficult in an ethical than in 
an economical view. Under free institutions the 
right of the workman to better his condition if he 
can, and to combine in order to that end, is unques- 
tionable ; and no less so the right of the employer 
to manage his business in his own way, and to em- 
ploy such persons and under such regulations as he 
sees fit. The natural jealousy between Labor and 
Capital tends to make each careless of the other’s 
interests and claims: employés have sometimes de- 
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manded increased wages at atime when the business 
was being conducted with little profit or actual loss, 
so that increased expenses would have meant ruin ;_ 
and employers have often regarded their workmen as | 
machines, and neglected or refused to allow them 
any share in the great profits of a fortunate season. 
Greater mutual consideration and consequent har- 
mony may come through the advance of education, 
intelligence, and character; and a definite remedy 
has been found (whenever wisely tried) in co-opera- 
tive schemes, which make the operative a partner, 
however humble, and no longer a mere instrument. 
Short of this happy climax, which requires large- 
mindedness if not benevolence in the capitalist, 
legislation must strive more and more to suppress 
those aggressions, alike on public welfare and on 
personal liberty, which cannot be tolerated in a free 
state. ‘The tyrannies of dictation and the enormities 
of the boycott, from whatever quarter and in what- 
ever interest, must be restrained. The abuse of 
power, whether by walking delegates or by wealthy 
corporations, is alike incongruous with American 
ideas. The constant liability to sudden stoppage of 
the wheels of modern life, of railroad and telegraph 
and traffic, by whatever means it is to be averted, 
cannot be endured much longer. Strikes, lock-outs, 
and their accompaniments, are the rude resources of 


an incomplete civilization. (F. M. B. 
STRINGHAM, Stas Horton (1798-1876), ad- 
miral, was born at Middletown, N. Y., Nov. 7, 1798. 


Entering the navy as midshipman in 1809, he took 
part in the engagement of the frigate President with 
the Little Belt, and was made lieutenant in 1814. 
He served in the Algerine war, and afterward along 
the Slave coast of Africa. In 1821 he was engaged 
in suppression of piracy in the West Indies. He 
rose to be captain in 1841, and in the Mexican war 
took part in the bombardment of Vera Cruz. In 
1853 he took command of the Mediterranean fleet, 
and afterward was in charge of the Boston navy- 
yard until the civil war broke out. He was then 
summoned to Washington to advise the government 
in regard to naval affairs. He was placed in com- 
mand of the North Atlantic blockading fleet and 
condncted an expedition to Hatteras Inlet, where 
two forts surrendered after bombardment, Aug. 29, 
1861. Retiring from active service in the following 
December, he resumed his command of the Boston 
navy-yard. In 1862 he was promoted rear-admiral 
on the retired list, and in 1870 was made port-admiral 
of New York. He died at Brooklyn, Feb. 7, 1876. 
STRONG, Georce Crockett, a soldier in the civil 
war, was born, Oct. 16, 1832, in Stockbridge, Vt. 
His father dying while he was a child, he was 
brought up by an uncle, A. L. Strong, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. He entered West Point Military Academ 
and was graduated in 1857, and assigned to the ord- 
nance with the brevet rank of 2d lieutenant. In 
1859 he was promoted to 2d lieutenant, and be- 
came assistant at Watervliet arsenal, West Troy, ris- 
ing to the command in 1861, when he became 1st 
lieutenant. On the outbreak of the civil war he 
sought active service, and was on the staff of Gen. 
MeDowell as ordnance officer at the first battle of 
Ball Run, and afterward served in the same capac- 
ity on the staff of Gen. McClellan. He had in Octo- 
ber, 1861, been appointed assistant adjutant-general 
of volunteers, with the rank of major, and was en- 
gaged in the organization of the New Orleans expedi- 
tion, which he accompanied. In April, 1862, he com- 
manded the expedition from Ship Island to Biloxi, 
Miss., and in September led the successful expedition 
to Pontchatoula, where he destroyed a large train 
and broke up Jeff. Thompson's headquarters. In 
November, 1862, he was made brigadier-general of 
volunteers and became Butler's chief of staff, but in 


December he was compelled to withdraw on sick 


leave to New York, where he remained till June, 
1863, having been commissioned captain of ord- 
nance in the previous March. He commanded a 
brigade in the operations against Charleston, 8. C., 
and led the successful attack upon Morris island, 
where he was the first to land. While leading the 
second assault on Fort Wagner, on July 18, and 
cheering on the storming column, he was mortall 
wounded, after having gained the parapet of the fort. 
He was at once removed to New York City, where 
he died, July 30, 1863. 

STRONG, James, a layman, honorably entitled to 
the degree of 8. T. D., was born in New York City, 
Aug. 14, 1822. In his youth he began the study of 
medicine, but after psc terri at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, in 1844, he became a teacher. 
His health failing, he became a farmer, and soon was 
active in improving the village of Flushing, L. I. 
He had there entered upon a course of Biblical study, 
and when giving instruction in ancient la 2 
prepared manuals of their grammar. His ft larger 
work was a Harmony and Exposition of the Gospels 
(1852), originally prepared for the English version, 
and afterward adapted to the Greek. In 1856 he 
received the degree of S. T. D., and from 1858 to 1861 
he was professor of Biblical literature in Troy Uni- 
versity. His series of Lessons for Every Sunday in 
the Year, in which he was aided by other writers, 
was the precursor and model of the Internation- 
al Sunday-school series. In 1868 Dr. Strong was 
made professor of exegetical theology in Drew Sem- 
inary at Madison, NG. He took aa in the revi- 
sion of the English Old Testament. company with 
Rey. Dr. John McClintock he prepared the well- 
known ia of Biblical, Theological, and Eecle- 
siastical Literature (10 vols., 1867-79). He alsoedited 
Daniel in Schaff's edition of Lange’s Commentary, 
and some other Biblical works. 

STROSSMAYER, Josepn Groner, Croatian arch- 
bishop, was born at Essek in Slavonia, Austria, Feb. 
4, 1815. - He was educated at the University of 
Pesth, obtained the degrees of doctor of philosophy 
and of theology, and, after having spent some time 
in the Augustinian convent at Vienna, was ordained 
priest in 1838. He was soon made professor in the 
seminary at Diakovar, then court-chaplain, and in 
1849 was consecrated bishop, His diocese extended 
over Croatia and Servia, and he became the head of 
the Croatian national party in opposition to the 
Hungarians. Primary instruction was fostered, a 
seminary established for Bosnians, and a universit: 
opened at Agram. Here also an academy was insti. 
tuted, with a fine gallery of paintings on national 
rest pasts and by native artists. A handsome cathe- 
dral was erected at Diakovar, and at Rome Arch- 
bishop Strossmayer caused the ancient Illyrian 
chapel of San Girolamo to be restored. In the Aus- 
trian Reichsrath, to which he was elected in 1860, 
the archbishop favored a federal union of the vari- 
ous nations and races composing the empire. The 
Croatian leaders, finding themselves unable to secure 
home-rule, accepted the compromise offered by the 
Hungarians giving the Slavonic people representa- 
tion in the Hungarian diet, and Strossmayer then 
withdrew from political affairs. At the Vatican 
Council in 1870 he made open and strenuous resist- 
ance to the promulgation of the doctrine of pay 
infallibility, and finally left Rome without accepting 
the dogma. Even in a later visit to the Holy See he 
persisted in his attitude of ignoring the action of 
the council. In his efforts to preserve and advance 
the Croatian national spirit Strossmayer has pub- 
lished many historical and popular works. The 
most important is Monumenta orum meridio- 
nalium (Rome, 1863). For an interesting sketch of 
this ‘Father of his People,” see Laveleye’s Balkan 
Peninsula (1887). : 
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STROTHER, Davi Hunter (1816-1888), artist, 
‘author, and soldier of the civil war, born at Martins- 
burg, Va. (now W. Va.), Sept. 26, 1816. He studied 
drawing in Philadelphia, and afterward, under Sam- 
uel F. B. Morse, in New York. After travelling in 
the Western States he went, in 1840, to Europe, 
where he remained 5 years. On his return, in 1845, 
he studied in New York the art of drawing on wood 
for engravers, and illustrated some books. From 
1852 to 1861 he contributed to Harper’s Magazine, 
under the name ‘‘ Porte Crayon,” a series of illus- 
trated articles, chiefly on Virginia and the South, 
some of which appeared in book-form under the 
title of Black Water and Virginia Illustrated. On 
the outbreak of the civil war he volunteered into 
the United States service, and was appointed captain 
and assistant adjutant-general, rising to the coloneley 
of the Third West Virginia Cavalry. In 1864 he 
resigned, and in 1865 was brevetted brigadier-gen- 
eral ** for meritorious services.” He returned to his 
home at Berkeley Springs, where for some years he 
continued to supply sketches to the magazines. In 
1879 he was appointed consul-general to Mexico, and 
held the office till 1885. He died at Charleston, W. 
Va., March 8, 1888. 

STRUVE, Orro Wiruenm, Russian astronomer, 
was born at Dorpat, Russia, May 7, 1819. There 
his father, Dr. Wilhelm Struve, became pre-eminent 
through his researches on double stars, and, by his 
influence with the Emperor Nicholas, brought about 
the erection of the Pulkowa Observatory in 1840. 
As assistant to his father Otto made a catalogue of 
many hundred double stars, before unknown as such. 
His work determining the constant of precession, 
popularly called the annual amount of motion of 
the equinox among the stars, won the gold medal of 
the Royal Astronomical Society in 1850. He has de- 
termined the parallax of several stars, made a series 
of observations on the rings of Saturn, has observed 
several solar eclipses, and had general charge of the 
geodetic operations in the Russian Empire. In 1862 
he su ed his father as director of the observa- 
tory. In 1879, acting under the authority of the 

’ Russian government, he contracted for a larger re- 
fractor than rn i made; with Alvan Clark & Sons, 
of Cambridge, Mass., for a 30 inch object-glass; and 
with Repsolds, of Hamburg, for the mounting. This 
telescope has been in operation since 1885. (See 
Osservatories and Trenescopes, in the Enoycro- 
Pmpia Brrranntoa.) Otto Struve’s greatest work, 
the result of thirty-five years’ observations of the 
donble stars, was published in 1878, in the ninth 
volume of the Pulkowa Observations. 

STUART, Grorce Hay, president of the. U. 8S. 
Christian Commission during the civil war, was born 
at Rose Hall, county Down, Ireland, April 2, 1816. 
In early manhood he emigrated to America, and set- 
tled in Philadelphia, entering into mercantile life. 
He was active in forming the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of that city, and was for many years its 
president. He also assisted in the national and inter- 
national organization of these associations. ‘This 
work, bringing him into contact with representative 

’ Christian men of all parts of the country, wasa fitting 
preparation for the work of the Christian Commission, 
which he undertook when the officers of the Sani- 
tary Commission refused to become agents of funds 
for ministering to the religious needs of the soldiers. 
The great work thus neglected was energetically 
taken up by Mr. Stuart, and successfully carried 
through. His labors won the approval of General 
Grant, and of nearly all the Union generals. After 
the war Mr. Stuart took up more urgently the cause 
of Christian nnion, and in 1867 called and presided 
over a convention in Philadelphia of delegates from 

’ all branches of the Presbyterian Church, to consider 

»aplan of union. Though this convention did not 
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succeed in its grand purpose, it certainly prepared 
the way for the reunion of the Old and New School 
branches, effected in 1870. Mr. Stuart, however, 
had still remained an elder in the Reformed Presby- 
terian, and was subsequently suspended from his 
office by a synod of that denomination for a techni- 
eal offence. The sentence, however, remained inop- 
erative, and Mr. Stuart, with the congregation to 
which he belonged, eventually joined the Presbyte- 
rian Church in 1880. He had always been prominent 
in every movement for the promotion and extension 
of Christianity, and was an officer in many societies 
for such purpose. While a merchant he was vice- 
president of the Mechanics’ Bank, and in 1880 he 
became president of the newly formed Merchants’ 
Bank. His labors had often been interrupted by se- 
vere attacks of asthma, and in 1888 he was obliged 
to retire from business. 

STUART, James Ewer Brown (1833-1864), a 
Confederate cavalry officer, was born in Patrick Co., 
Virginia, Feb. 6, 1833, his grandfather having been 
an officer in the war of the Revolution and his fa- 
ther in that of 1812. After spending two years at 
Emory and Henry College, Salem, Va., he entered 
the U. 8. Military Academy, whence he graduated in 
1854, At both institutions he was noted for his deep 
religious convictions. On leaving West Point he 
joined, as 2d lieutenant, the regiment of mounted 
riflemen then stationed in Texas, and did good ser- 
vice against the Apaches. Next year he was trans- 
ferred, with the same rank, to the First U. 8. Cav- 
alry, which was on duty in Kansas during the bor- 
der troubles. In this year, also, he married the 
daughter of Col. Philip St. George, and next month 
was promoted ist lieutenant. In 1857 his regiment 
was engaged in Indian warfare, and he was wounded 
in an action with the Cheyennes on Solomon’s. River. 
Being in Washington in the close of 1859, he vol- 
untered as aide to Lient.-Col. Robert E. Lee, in his 
expedition to Harper’s Ferry to quell the John 
Brown insurrection, and identified its leader as “Os- 
sawatomie Brown,” whom he had known in Kansas, 
Thereafter he rejoined his regiment, but, obtaining 
leave of absence in March, 1861, he returned to Vir- 
ginia, and on the secession of that State resigned 
his commission. The State authorities forthwith 
appointed him lieutenant-colonel of Virginia infan- 
try, and, in July, colonel of cavalry. His first ac- 
tive service in his new sphere was in screening the 
movements of Gen. Joseph E. Johnston from Gen. 
Robert Patterson when he advanced from Winches- 
ter with re-inforeements for Gen. Beauregard on the 
eve of the battle of Bull Run. In this fight Col. 
Stuart greatly distinguished himself by his effective 
defence of Gen. Jackson’s left flank, repulsing the 
assaulting Union force, and thereby contributing no 
little to the Confederate victory. For his conduct 
here, as well as for other services, he was in Sep- 
tember, 1861, appointed brigadier-general. In the 
Virginia peninsular campaign he covered Gen. Jos. 
E. Johnston’s rear in his retirement from York- 
town and Williamsburg. In June, 1862, he was 
directed by Gen. R. E. Lee (to whom the com- 
mand of the troops for the defence of Richmond 
had now fallen) to make a raid round the rear of 
McClellan’s army, now lying on the Chickahominy, 
inflicting as much damage on it as possible, and de- 
termining the position of its left. On June 12th he 
sallied out of the Confederate lines before Rich- 
mond at the head of 1200 men and some light artil- 
lery, and in the course of three days passed entirely 
around the Army of the Potomac, destroying a large 
amount of stores at Tunstall’s Station near McClel- 
lan’s base of supplies at the White House, recross- 
ing the Chickahominy by a ruined bridge, and re- 
turning up the James to Richmond, with McClellan’s 
forces on his one flank and the Union gun-boats on 
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the other. He brought back with him 165 prison- 
ers and his own corps entire (save one man), and, at 
the same time, information that enabled Lee to 
make a successful assault on the Union right wing 
at Gaines’ Mill on the 27th. For this brilliant 
achievement and his services in the Seven Days’ fight 
he was in July—though not yet 30 years of age— 
promoted to major-general, Soon thereafter he 
marched north to support *‘ Stonewall” Jackson in 
his operations against Gen. John Pope, then in com- 
sate of the Army of Virginia. On Aug. 22 he 
crossed the Rappahannock, penetrated Pope’s en- 
campment at Catlett's Station, captured his despatch- 
book and baggage, and made prisoners of several 
officers of his staff. ‘Two days later he was ranking 
officer in the attack on Manassas Junction, and sent 
into the town a brigade of infantry, under Brig.-Gen. 
Trimble, that made many prisoners and captured 
valuable stores. At the second Bull Run fight he 
rendered important service by guiding Longstreet 
to an effective junction with Jackson that resulted 
in Pope’s army being driven back upon Washington. 
In the ensuing Maryland campaign he led the ad- 
vance of Jackson's corps, and rendered efficient ser- 


vice at South Mountain and Antietam. Next Octo- | 


ber (9-12) he made a daring raid across the Potomac, 
at the head of 1800 picked troops, on Chambersburg, 
Pa., where he destroyed property to the value of 
$250,000 and carried off much booty, the entire 
cavalry force of the Army of the Potomac being 
wearied ontin pursuing him. He took part in the 
battle of Fredericksburg, being on guard on the ex- 
treme left of the Confederate line. His next note- 
worthy exploit was a raid on Dumfries, in which, 
by means of spurious telegrams to Washington, he 
learned the movements in contemplation by the 
leaders of the Union forces, In March, 1863, a por- 
tion of his force was successfully attacked at Kelly’s 
Ford by the National cavalry under Gen. Averell. 
At the battle of Chancellorsville his cavalry covered 
“ Stonewall ” Jackson’s advanee to the right of the 
Union line, and when that distinguished soldier fell, 
mortally wounded, the command of his corps de- 
volved temporarily on Stuart, who not only extri- 
cated it from the critical position into which it had 
been carried in the darkness, but next day renewed 
the attack, and, pushing onward, joined the right 
wing under Lee at Chancellorsville, then abandoned 
by Hooker. In the succeeding Gettysburg cam- 

ign he was sent forward to rd the flanks of 
Tee's advancing columns, and several encoun- 
ters with the enemy, with varying success, as at 
Fleetwood Hill, Stevensburg, Aldie, Middleburg, 
and Upperville. At the passage of the Potomac here- 
ceived permission to repeat his favorite tactical move- 
ment of passing behind the enemy's rear, and ac- 
cordingly crossed the river between the Union army 
and Washington. The detour was wider than had 
been calculated on, and he did not reach Gettysburg 
till the evening of the second day of that eventful 
conflict Guly 2), and so was in time only to take 
part in the closing struggle and to cover the rear of 
the retiring Confederates by guarding the gaps of 
the mountains. This raid, which deprived Lee of 
his cavalry at a most important crisis for the South- 
ern cause, has been much criticised, the responsi- 
bility for it being especially the subject of contro- 
versy. When the Confederates lay intrenched on 
the northern bank of the Potomac, Stuart’s cavalry 
had many conflicts with those of Gens. Judson Kirk- 
patrick and John Buford, as well as, later in the 
summer, with those of the above generals and of 
Gens. Alfred Pleasonton and Henry E. Davies, when 
holding the line of the Rappahannock. When 
Grant entered the Wilderness in May, 1864, his chief 
of cavalry, Philip H. Sheridan, at the head of 12,- 
000 troopers, adyanced on Richmond, Stuart in- 
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stantly hurried to interpose between him and the 
city, concentrating his force at Yellow ‘Tavern. 
Here a desperately contested fight took place, in 
which Gen. Stuart was mortally wounded and his 
men routed. He died at Richmond, May 12, 1864, 
Till Sheridan came on the field to contest the palm 
with him, Stuart was undoubtedly the foremost cay- 
alry commander in either army. The novelty, bold- 
ness, and rapidity of his movements—in a word, their 
dash and brilliancy—combined with their general 
success, invested him with a halo of romance, and 
a him to be regarded as the Rupert of the 
South. (3. H.) 

STUART, Moses (1780-1852), Hebraist and Bibli- 
cal theologian, was born at Wilton, Conn., March 26, 
1780. Attwelve he read Edwards on The Freedom of 
the Will, and at fourteen mastered the Latin gram- 
marin three days. Entering Yale as a sophomore, 
he graduated in 1799, taught school for two years at 
North Fairfield and Danbury, studied Jaw, and, just 
before his admission to the bar, 1802, was appointed 
tutor at Yale. Here he remained two years, study- 
ing theology with Pres. Dwight, till licensed to 
preach by the New Haven Association, 1804. On 
March 5, 1806, he was ordained pastor of the First 
Church in New Haven. After nearly four years’ 
eminently successful ministry, he resigned his 
charge to become professor of sacred literature at 
Andover, Feb. 28, 1810. His first publication was a 
Hebrew grammar without points (1818), printed 
largely by his own hands, and previously used in 
MS. by his students, who copied the sheets as fast 
as he wrote them. Though many Jamented his 
withdrawal from the pulpit, he was invaluable in the 
professor’s chair, which he retained till 1848. Of 
lis students over 1500 became ministers of the gos- 
pel, over 70 college presidents or professors, and 
over 100 foreign missionaries, of whom 30 translated 
the Bible into foreign languages. On these he ex- 
erted a powerful influence, and so stimulated zeal 
and enlarged facilities for study in his department 
as to earn the title of ‘‘ Father of Biblical literature” 
in America, His principal publications were Letters 
to Channing (1819, six editions); Grammar of the 
Hebrew Language, with points (1821), highly com- 
mended at Oxford; Letiers to uel Miller, D.D. 
on the Eternal Generation of the Son of God (1822) ; 
a translation of Winer’s New Testament Grammar, 
with Prof. E. Robinson (1825); Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (2 vols., 1827-28; 1 vol., 1833) ; 
on the istle to the Romans (2 vols , 18382; 1 vol., 
1835) ; Hebrew Chrestomathy (1829) ; Princi; In- 
terpretation, from the Latin of Ernesti (4th ed., 1842) ; 
Grammar cf the New Testament Dialect fod ed., 1834) ; 
Notes to Hug's Introduction to the New Testament 
(1836) ; Hints on the Prophecies (2d ed., 1842) ; Criti- 
cal History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon 
(1845) ; Commentary on the Apocalypse (2vols., 1845) ; 
a translation of Rédiger’s Gesenius’ Hebrew Gram- 
mar ste) Commentaries on Daniel (1850), Ecclesi- 
astes (1851), and Proverbs (1852); Conscience and 
the Constitution, called forth by Daniel Webster’s 
8 h (1850). Besides these he wrote 14 pam- 
phlets, and some eighty contributions to the Ameri- 
can Biblical itory, the Bibliotheca Sacra, and 
other periodicals, amounting to over 3000 octavo 
pages. He died at Andover, Jan. 4, 1852. Strange 
to say, he never obtained the degree of D. D., though 
highly deserving it. 

STUBBS, Wri11am, English bishop and historian, 
was born at Knaresborough, June 21, 1825. He was 
educated at Ripon and at Christ Church College, 
Oxford, duating in 1848. He was then made 
fellow of Trinity College, and, being ordained priest, 
became vicar of Navestock. As the first-fruits of 
his antiquarian and historical researches, he pub- 
lished in 1858 Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, which, 
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by its precision of statement and correction of the 
errors previously abounding in civil and ecclesiasti- 
eal histories, firmly established his reputation. In 
1862, becoming librarian to Archbishop Longley, of 
Canterbury, he was enabled to pursue still further 
researches, which resulted in his careful editing of 
many early English chronicles. In 1866 he was 
made professor of modern history at the University 
of Oxford, and in 1869 curator of the Bodleian Li- 
brary. He published S-lect Charters and other Illus- 
trations of English Constitutional History (1870). All 
his previous labors led up to his most important 
work, the Constitutional History of England in its Ori- 
gin and Development (3 vols., 1874-78). His freedom 
from party spirit and scrupulous fidelity to facts 
have laid the foundation for a better understanding 
of English history. In 1875 he was made rector of 
Cholderton, and in 1879 canon residentiary of St. 
Paul's. He held this position, together with his 
professorship at Oxford, until 1884, when he was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Chester. 

STUCKENBERG, Joun Henry Wriscry, phi- 
losopher, was born at Bramsche, Germany, Jan. 6, 
1835. Having emigrated to America in early life, 
he gradnated at Wittenberg College, Ohio, in 1857, 
afterward studied at German universities, and be- 
came pastor of Lutheran churches in Iowa and Penn- 
sylvania. During the civil war he was chaplain of a 
Pennsylvania regiment for a year. In 1873 he was 
made professor of theology in Wittenberg College, 
and in 1880 he went to Berlin, where he was placed 
in charge of the American Chapel. He assisted Rev. 
W L. Gage in translating Hagenbach’s German Ra- 
tionalism (1866). He has published, Ninety five 
Theses (1867); History of the Augsburg Confession 

1869) ; Christian Sociology (1880) ; Life of Immanuel 
rar a ; Introduction to the Study of Philosophy 

STURGEON, a largest ea fish of the 

northern hemisphere, to which it is 
ae ig XXII. exclusively confined. The sturgeon 
FO?) belongs to the primitive order of car- 
‘Am. Rep.). elongs e primitive order of car 

tilaginons armored fishes known as 
Ganoids, of which order it is probably the youngest 
representative, no trace of it ee been found be- 
yond the Eocene formation. In conformity with the 
Ganoids it has free gills, and is more or less cov- 
ered with bony plates in longitudinal rows, the tail 
is heterocercal, and the skele‘on cartilaginous. The 
sturgeons constitute a family, Acipenseride, with 
two genera, of which Acipenser is the most impor- 


Sturgeon (Acipenser sturio). 


tant. The common sturgeons of Europe and Amer- 
ica were classed as separate species by the older 
writers, that of America being known as A. oxyrhyn- 
chus, but they differ but little, and are now gener- 
ally classed together as A. sturio. This species is 
ordinarily about six feet in length, though in rare 
eases it reaches a leng:h of 18 feet. Its body is 
long and slender, gradually tapering, and covered 
throughout by large, bony tubercles. In color it is 
of a grayish brown above, silvery on the lower sides, 
and white below. It is found along our coast as far 
south as Florida, entering the rivers to spawn, dur- 
ing which season it is taken in great numbers. The 
flesh is white and firm, and affords excellent food, 
though less used for that purpose in this country 
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than in Europe. The ova of the sturgeons are very 
small, yet the ovaries are so large as in some species 
to make up nearly one-third of the entire fish, so 
that the number of eggs is enormous. - It may equal 
3,000,000 for a single female. It is probably due to 
this fact that the sturgeons remain undiminished in 
number, despite the vast multitudes that are annu- 
ally taken in the rivers of Europe and America, In 
addition to the use of the fiesh as food, the roe is 
employed to make the food-substance called caviare, 
a favorite viand in Russia. The making of caviare 
was formerly confined to Europe, but is now carried 
on somewhat extensively in America, the sturgeon- 
fisheries of the Hudson and Delaware, for instance, 
being largely devoted to this industry. Isinglass, 
which is made from the inner coat of the air-blad- 
ders, is another important product of the sturgeon. 
As an evidence of the extent of the sturgeon-fisher- 
ies, it may be stated that more than 200 tons of cavi- 
are yearly have been produced from the catch of the 
rivers flowing into the Caspian Sea. 

In addition to A. sturio, the Atlantic waters of the 
United States possess another species, A. treviros- 
tris, distinguished from the former by its shorter 
and blunter nose. It is less abundant, and is not 
found north of Cape Cod. Both species frequent 
the rivers and estuaries in great abundance in sum- 
mer, when they may be frequently seen leaping from 
the water. They spawn in the lower stretches of 
the rivers, and partly in the brackish water at their 
mouths, where they seem to obtain food by grubbing 
in the mud for its living creatures. Within a few 
years the taking of the sturgeon for smoking and 
the manufacture of caviare has attained considerable 
importance in several of the larger rivers flowing 
into the Atlantic. 

The Pacific coast also has two species, A. trans- 
montanus and A. medirostris. The former of these, 
known as the ‘‘ white sturgeon,” is a large species, 
attaining a length of 8 feet or more and a weight 
of 400 or 500 lbs., though seldom found of over 150 
Ibs. weight. It abounds in the Sacramento, Colum- 
bia, and Frazer rivers, ascending them at the same 
time as the salmon, and is an important food-fish in 
the San Francisco markets, where it is always abun- 
dant and very cheap. It is little used as food in its 
fresh state elsewhere, on account of the abundance 
of salmon, but is smoked, and caviare made of its 
roe. A. medirostris, the ‘‘ green sturgeon,” is of the 
same size and distribution as the “white,” but is 
much less abundant, and is not used for food, being 
reputed to be poisonous. 

Another species of considerable commercial im- 
portance, A. rubicundus, has its home in the Great 
Lakes, and in the Mississippi and its tributaries. It 
is icularly abundant in the upper lakes, of which 
itis the largest fish, though much smaller than the 
other species named. Its extreme weight is 100 lbs., 
and its average length less than 5 feet, though there 
are traditions of 9-feet sturgeon having been taken. 
It lives on the shell-fish of the lakes, spawns in the 
early summer months, and is caught in great quan- 
tities, the fishery lasting from September 10th to the 
middle of October, It is not popular as a food-fish, 
though palatable when properly cooked, but its 
flesh is pickled and smoked in considerable quan- 
tity, and much caviare made from its eggs. This 
is done by pressing them through a sieve till they 
are free from all particles of membrane, and then 
putting them into salt pickle. 

The second genus of sturgeons, Scaphyrhynchus, 
differs from that described in several particulars, 
principal of which are the lack of spiracles, and the 
confluence of the osseous bucklers on the tail, which 
they entirely cover. Four species are known,~all 
exclusively fresh water in their habitat. America 
possesses S. platyrhynchus, which inhabits the Missis- 
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sippi and other southern rivers, and attains a length | arrangement, however, was not satisfactory to the 


of 5 feet. It is not highly valued as a food-tish. 
as are some of our American sturgeons, they 
are surpassed in size by certain species of Europe. 
One species of the river-systems of the Black and Cas- 
jan seas is said to sometimes attain a length of 20 to 
35 feet, and a weight of nearly 3000 Ibs. (c. Mm.) 
IS, Samvrn Davis, general, was born at 
Shippensburg, Pa., June 11, 1822. Entering the U. 
S. Military Academy in 1842, he was uated and 
romoted as 2d lieutenant, Second Dragoons, in 
846. During his service in Mexico he was capt- 
ured near Buena Vista, February 20, 1847, two days 
before the battle, and was not released until eight 
days after. He served after the Mexican war at 
Jefferson Barracks and Fort Leavenworth, and en- 
in Indian warfare from 1854 to 1857, especially 
with the Apaches, and was promoted to captain, 
First Cavalry, in 1855. He continued on frontier 
duty until the opening of the civil war, and became 
major of the First Cavalry, in August, 1861. He was 
distinguished in the battles of Dug Spring, Mo., and 
of Wilson’s Creek in August, 1861, under Gen. 
Nathaniel Lyon, whom he succeeded in the com- 
mand when that general fell. He received the 
brevet of lieutenant-colonel for servicesin those bat- 
tles, and was made brigadier-general of. volunteers, 
Aug. 10, 1861. He was in command of the de- 
fences of Washington from ry ¢ to August, 1862, 
fought in the second battle of Bull Run, Aug. 29, 
1862, and was with the Army of the Potomac at 
South Mountain, and at the battle of Antietam. In 
the battle of Fredericksburg, Dec. 13, 1862, he com- 
manded the second division of the Ninth Army 
Corps, and for his conduct there was brevetted colo- 
nel. Constantly active in military operations, he 
was promoted to lieutenant-colonel in October, 1863, 
and took part in the military operations in East 
Tennessee, in the fall of that year and the beponee 
of the next. Here his restless activity found abnn- 
dant occupation, especially in conflict with Gen. 
N. B. Forrest, against whom he was successful. At 
the close of the war he was brevetted major-gen- 
eral in the regular army. He was mustered out of 
the yolunteer service in Angust, 1865, and was 
thereafter engaged on frontier duty. becoming the 
colonel of the Seventh Cavalry in May, 1869. He 
served as superintendent of the recruiting service in 
St. Lonis in 1874, and commanded on the Yellow- 
stone expedition from May to October, 1877. He 
was placed on the retired list of the army on June 
18, 1886. (H. ©. 
STUYVESANT, Perrer, director-general of the 
New Netherlands, was born in Holland in 1602, his 
father being a Frisian clergyman. He served in the 
West Indies, was director of Curacoa, lost a leg in 
an attack on the Portugese island of St. Martin, 
and then returned to Holland. The Dutch West 
India Company next appointed him director-general 
of the New Netherlands, where he arrived in 1647, 
forthwith establishing a court of justice and, in def- 
erence to the popular will, ordering a general elec- 
tion of 18 delegates, from whom he selected his 
advisory council. Toward the Indians, whom his 
redecessor, William Kieft, had provoked to hostil- 
ities, he adopted a policy of conciliation, and ear- 
nestly endeavored to improve their condition as well 
as that of the colonists generally, by the introduc- 
tion of well-meant reforms. He prohibited the sale 
of liquor as well as of fire arms to the savages, en- 
forced a rigid observance of Sunday, erected a better 
class of houses and taverns, founded a public school, 
and established a market and annual cattle-fair. In 
1650 he met the New England commissioners at 
Hartford, and with them arranged a line of partition 
between the Dutch and English territories, which 
had been hitherto in dispute. His conduct of the 


Dutch, who declared he “ had ceded away territory 
enough to found fifty colonies, each miles 
square.” In 1651 the Dutch built Fort Casimir, on 
the Delaware River (then called the South River in 
contradistinction to the Hudson or North River), 
which the Swedes claimed to be an encroachment on 
their rights, and, under their governor, Rising, capt- 
ured the fort in 1654. Next year Stuyvesant sailed 
up the Delaware, with 7 vessels and 600 or 700 men, 
and took possession of the whole settlement of New 
Sweden. For the next ten years there was unbroken 
‘e on the exterior, but discontent began to show 
Teel at home. In 1653 a convention of two dele- 
gates from each village in the colony demanded that 
“no new laws shall be enacted but with the con- 
sent of the people; that none shall be appointed to 
office but with the approbation of the people; that 
obscure and obsolete im shall never be revived.” 
Stuyvesant indignantly ordered the convention to 
disperse on pain of condign punishment, — 
replying: ‘ We derive our authority from and 
the Company, not from a few ignorant subjects.” 
The embers of discontent, however, continued to 
smoulder, and encroachments from abroad came to 
further harass the governor. In 1664 Charles II. 
nted to his brother, the Duke of York (afterward 
Faseea II.), all the territory from the Connecticut 
River to the shores of the Delaware, and four English 
war-ships, under Captain Richard Nicholls, bearing 
450 men, appeared in August in the bay, and de- 
manded the surrender of the city of New Amsterdam. 
Stuyvesant sent a defiant answer to Nicholls and pre- 
for resistance, But the municipal authorities, 
seeing little hope of successful defence and being but 
indifferently dis toward their Dutch masters, 
insisted on yielding, and on Sept. 9, 1664, a treaty 
was signed at Stuyvesant’s house, on his farm or bow- 
ery, by which the city was surrendered to the per 
lish. Its name was forthwith changed to New York, 
and the designation soon extended to the whole 
province. Stuyvesant went next year to Holland to 
report to his superiors, but soon after returned to 
his farm, whose name still survives in the Bowery, 
New York city. There, in the country, he passed 
the remaining 18 years of his life, dying in August, 
1682. He was buried in the vault of a chapel, be- 
longing to the Reformed Dutch Church, that he had 
erected on his grounds. Its site is now oceupied 
by St. Mark's Episcopal Church on the corner of 
Stuyvesant Street and Second Avenue, where his 
gravestone, bearing an inscription, is to be seen built 
into the wall. His dwelling-house was destroyed by 

fire in 1777. 
SUGAR. The etymology 
In 


points to a 

gh 3 the word in Sanscrit being sarkara, 
Con rep) - whence it may be traced in differing 

“forms through all the Aryan lan- 
guages. It is doubtful, however, if all these names 
originally referred to the same product, since sugar 
does not appear to have been known in the ancient 
European world, though it was probably in use from 
a remote period in India and China. The sweet 
substance known as sugar is principally of vegetable 
origin, but occurs to some extent in animals. It is 
soluble in water, generally crystallizable, neutral to 
vegetable colors, and is an organic chemical com- 
pound of Carbon with Hydrogen and Oxygen in the 
proportions to form water; that is, 2 parts of Hydro- 
gen to 1 of Oxygen. ‘There are two generically dis- 
tinct sugars ; The Saccharoses or Sucroses, O,.H»20.1; 
and the Glucoses, OoHi2Os. The latter, which are 
much Jess sweet than the former, have been already 
treated (see Grocosr). The former, Saccharose or 
Sucrose, mare oe Meg as ee ens comprise 
several yaricties, differing in taste appearance, 


of the word “sugar” 
du origin, the form of 
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though alike in chemical composition. Cane-sugar 
is found in the stems and roots of many grasses, es- 
ially sugar-cane, sorghum and Indian corn; in 
fleshy roots, as the beet, carrot, turnip, sweet potato, 
etc.; in the sap of many trees, especially the date- 
m and sugar-maple ; in most sweet fruits, pump- 
ins, melons, sweet potatoes, etc. ; and in the nectar 
of flowers and glandular exudations of certain plants. 
Of the total sugar-product the sugar-cane yields 
abont 60, the beet-root 35, the date-palm 3.5, the 
sorghum-plant 1.75, and the sugar-maple .5 per cent. 

The Sugar-cane, Saccharum officinarum, is 2 kind 
of gigantic grass, with a solid stem, 1 to 14 inch 
thick and 8 to 10 feet high. The stem is jointed at 
distances of 3 to 6 inches, and sends forth leaves 3 
or 4 feet long, which fall with the ripening of the 

lant. The flower stem, called the “ arrow,” is 7 or 

feet high, smooth and jointless, bearing a panicle 
of soft, silky flowers. The ripe stem contains a 
pith of dirty-white color and open cellular tissue, 
which is filled with the saccharine juice of the plant. 
Numerous varieties of sugar-cane are cultivated, dif- 
fering much in character, though most botanists 
think that they all came from one species. Of these 
varieties those most cultivated in this quarter of the 
world are the Creole or Madeira (the common sugar- 
cane), and the Otaheite, a taller variety, whose yield 
is larger and its jnice more easily worked. The 
Batavian, Chinese, and other varieties are cultivated 
to some extent. The Salangore is one of the most 

rolific, and has been known to yield as much as 
#200 Tbs. of sugar from one acre of canes. The 
sugar-cane thrives best in warm, moist climates, and 
finds its most luxuriant development on islands and 
sea coast regions, perhaps from the moisture of the 
sea-breezes, It reaches its greatest perfection with- 
in the tropics, and cannot be successfully cultivated 
in frosty regions. Even in Louisiana it is often in- 
jured by frost. 

The sugar-cane, which had long before been cul- 
tivated in the West Indies, was introduced into the 
United States about the middle of the last century. 
It is said to have been brought by Jesuits from San 
Domingo, and cultivated on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, above New Orleans, about 1751. Some 
authorities say that the first sugar-mill was built on 
the Mississippi in 1758, and that the culture pros- 
pered; but others say that the manufacture of cane- 
sugar did not begin till 1764, and did not prosper, 
there being very few sugar-estates in Louisiana 
when ceded to the United States in 1803. In 1818 
25,000 hogsheads of sugar were made. Up to that 
time the cane was ground by cattle, but steam- 
grinding was introduced in 1822. The sugar-district 
at present extends on both sides of the Mississippi, 
from about 60 miles below New Orleans to nearly 
200 miles above, and also along Red river and 
many bayous. The culture has been introduced 
into, Texas and is increasing in all the Gulf States. 
Yet in all these States the cane is liable to injury 
from frosts, which occasionally cause serious reduc- 
tion of the crop, while droughts and the overflow of 
rivers also act injuriously. The sugar-cane is ex- 
posed to many animal pests, chief among which are 
tats. These gnaw the standing canes, and let the 
air into the pith and juice, fermentation and acidity 
resulting. ite ants are also very troublesome in 
some localities, while there are several borers, 

lant-lice, ete., which do great injury to the canes, 

arious more or less effective methods have been 
introduced to mitigate these pests, the mongoose 
being employed successfully by some planters to get 
rid of the rats ; while turkeys, insectiyorous birds, 
ichneumon flies, and ants are useful as natural ene- 
mies of the boring larve. 

The cane is propagated only by means of cuttings, 
no kind of cultivated sugar-cane being known to 


perfect its seed. These cuttings are planted at in- 
tervals of 2 feet, in rows 3 feet apart, though this 
differs in different localities. Hand-holes are dug to 
set out the cuttings, though this method is being re- 
placed, particularly in Louisiana, by the use of the 
plough. After the first cutting, new plants, known 
as ‘‘ratoons,” grow up from the roots, and this 
method of growth is sometimes continued for 20 
years before the vitality of the old roots is ex- 
usted. When the canes are ready for harvest they 
are cut with hatcheis as close to the root as possible, 
the juice from the lower joints being the richest. 
‘Lhe tops are discarded. The canes are crushed in 
mills by heavy rolls, an average yield of 60 per cent. 
in juice being thus obtained. There is great Joss in 
this method, however, and a new process, known as 
diffusion, is now becoming general. In this the pith 
is treated with successive applications of water, into 
which the juice diffuses, the yield being much greater 
and the juice purer, while the residuum of molasses, 
being free from plant-tissue, is of better quality. 

Next in importance to the cane as a sugar-producer 
is the Beet-root. Up to the 18th century only cane- 
sugar was known in commerce, but in 1747 it was 
discovered that beets contained about 6 per cent. of 
sugar. During the Napoleonic wars, when the Eng- 
lish blockade deprived France of sugar, Napoleon had 
experiments made on many plants, and, as beet-root 
proved the best, a beet-sugar factory was established 
at Lille in 1810, After the peace this industry, 
which had gained considerable development in 
France, declined, but improved processes brought it 
into vogue again, and at present beet-root sugar has 
largely driven cane-sugar out of Europe. The ef- 
forts to introduce the beet-root sugar industry into 
the United States have not met with much success. 
An attempt was made by Vaughan and Ronaldson, of 
Philadelphia, in 1820, but failed from ignorance of 
the proper process. At that time the European 
beet yielded only 4 to 5 per cent. of sugar, though 
the present yield is from 8 to as high as 14 per cent. 
In 1839 D. L. Child, of Northampton, Mass., made 
1300 lbs. of beet-sugar. Nothing further of impor- 
tance seems to have been done till 1863, when a large 
factory was established at Chatsworth, Ill. Other 
factories have since started in that region, but none 
of them have been very successful. In 1860 experi- 
mentsin beet-root sugar-making began in California, 
and in 1870 the Alvarado Sugar Co. was formed. 
Other companies have since been established, with 
good promise of success, Yet they have met with 
difficulties from want of experience, while there are 
obstacles in making beet-sugar which do not exist in 
the case of cane. The product of sugar is but two- 
thirds that of cane, while the juice is highly charged 
with impurities which need removal by expensive pro- 
cesses. The total annual product of beet-root sugar 
in this country is estimated at 2000 tons, but there 
are indications of asteady increase. (See AGRICcULT- 
ure, Chap. V. 2. Beet.) 

The chief native source of sugar in the United 
States is the Sugar- or Rock-maple, a tall and orna- 
mental tree which flourishes widely throughout 
North America, though its abundance has been 
greatly reduced by the too free use of the axe. Its 
sap yields a profitable percentage of sugar, but the 
manufacture of sugar from it has as yet been mainly 
confined to farmers for home consumption. The 
season of maple-sugar making is very favorable for 
farmers, being in the early spring before the begin- 
ning of farm-work. At the first thawing of the 
ground, in middle or late February, the flow of sap 
begins, and the sugar-making continues through 
March and into early April, though the sap gradu- 
ally diminishes in its saccharine qualities. The sugar- 
sap season is thus about six weeks long, the average 
product of sugar being one pound to 4} or 5 gallons 
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of sap. In a good season an average tree will yield, 
during the best period of flow, as much as 3 ons 
of sap daily, and produce about 4 pounds of sugar 
during the season. There are exceptional cases on 
record of 10 to 40 Ibs. from a single tree. Trees, 
when fully mature, may be tapped many years with- 
out injury, there being cases of the same tree being 
—— for 40 years without apparent harm. 

he process employed in collecting the juice is to 
notch the tree 14 inch deep with an axe, or to bore 
auger-holes, the sap being caused to flow into col- 
lecting vessels. ‘Three persons, it is said, can attend 
to 250 trees. The sap is evaporated in iron caldrons 
or shallow boilers, yielding a sugar of peculiar ap- 
pearance and taste. ‘The annual product of maple- 
sugar is estimated at 10,000 tons, but the data are 
not reliable. In Nebraska an equally good sugar is 
made from the ash-leaved maple; while some other 
American trees promise well as sugar producers. 
Vermont is the principal State engaged in the maple 
sugar industry. At the last census this State sur- 
— its nearest competitor, New York, by 2,200,000 

Ss. 


Maize or Indian corn was a source of sugar to the 
ancient Mexicans, and the maize-plants that bear no 
seeds are so sweet that the Mexican children are said 
to be as fond of them as of sugar-cane. It has been 
used to some slight extent for this purpose in South- 
ern Europe and the United States, but a far more 
important sugar-yielding plant is the Sorghum, or 
Chinese Sugar-cane, which has been experimented 
upon with very promising results. The seeds of 
this plant were first brought to Europe in 1851, and 
to the United States in 1854. They were distributed 
among farmers, and found to flourish, in proper soil, 
from Maine to Texas. The culture rapidly spread, 
especially in the western States, mainly for the pur- 
pose of making molasses, though the leaves made 
excellent food for cattle. Until quite recently the 
sorghum-juice was almost wholly made into mo- 
lasses. The census of 1870 reports only 24 hogs- 
heads of sorghum-sugar, with 16,000, gallons of 
molasses. ‘The census report of 1880 makes no 
mention of sorghum. The product had apparently 
fallen to unimportant dimensions, But since 1880 
improvements in sorghum-sugar making have been 
introduced which promise to greatly revive that in- 
dustry, it being possible to produce sugar of excel- 
lent quality from sorghum at a cost much below 
that of Louisiana cane-sugar. The powerful ma- 
chines used to crush cane are not needed in the case 
of sorghum, which can be crushed much more 
easily. The area of possible sorghum-cnltnre is 
extensive, being nearly the same as that of Indian 
corn, and while cane-sugar is profitable only on large 
plantations, sorghum can be raised profitably by 
ordinary farmers. The industry promises, there- 
fore, to become an important one in the United 
States. (See Acricuurure, Chap. V. 4.) 

Another source of American sugar is the Melon 
(Cucumis melo), which has assumed some little im- 
portance, sph seen in California, Usually the 
jnice is only evaporated to molasses, whose flavor is 
said to be much superior to that of beet-sugar. 
As a source of commercial sugar, melons cannot 
compete with cane or beet. Other sources of sugar 
are milk, which is used to some extent for this pur- 
pose in Switzerland, and the juice of several species 
of palm, aici sd that of the wild date-palm, 
from which sugar is made in many tropical regions, 
The artificial conversion of starch into sugar was 
first effected by Kirchoff at St. Petersburg in 1702. 
The sugar thus produced is glucose, differing gener- 
ically, as we have said, from sucrose. The making of 
it has become an extensive industry of late years in 
Enrope and the United States. One further source 
of the sugar-product of this country is imported 


molasses, which is largely used for the making of 
low grades of yellow sugar. The receipts of —_ 
and domestic molasses at the Mer of New York 
1880 was 14,849,760 gallons. uch of this, and of 
the molasses received at other ports, is worked over 
again for the sugar it contains. 

An approximate estimate of the annual production 
of sugar in America outside the United States may 
be made from the replies to an inquiry addressed a 
few years ago by the Agricult Department at 
Washington to the United States consuls at varions 
American ports. These replies yield the following 
tabular statement of the American sugar-product : 


\ 
| Mex’co, exports, 1885-85. .....0-.+eeeeeseeee ney erg 


Lower California, annual product......... «~~ 2,400, 

Costa Rica, 1554 product ...........- anaweay 816,300 “* 
Gaatemala, 1886 product ......... wisee teekkh 21.4%2,740 ** 
Nicaragua, annual product bY “ 
Salvador, annual product. .- 18,000,000 * 


Salen oe eee piers A 4 350 S98 300 m3 
ritish Gaiana, 1886 product .. aA bs 
Dutch Guiana, 18°6 product.......... dues re 15,305,751 “* 


Eouador, annual product ........e..0ee seers 11,000, 4 
Venezuela, cnnua!l product... .......00.eee0+ - 15,500,000 ** 
Pexu, annual product..........sceeeeeeseee 89,600,000 ** 


The last-named country is excellently adapted to 
sugar-production, and in 1876 its crop was about 
166,000,000 pounds, with promise of large increase 
through irrigation and the introduction of Chinese 
labor. But the war with Chili, the beet-root sugar 
competition, and other adverse influences have caused 
a considerable falling off in later years. 

The West India product, as given in the same re- 
ports, is as follows: 


Jamaica, average annual product.......... $1,821,620 Tbs. 
Trinidad, 1886 export ............0006 1(8,523.940 ** 
Santa Cruz, 1885-86 product 17,9:5,22 ** 
Guadeloupe, 1886 product. .. $8,297,807 «* 
Guadeloupe, 1887 estimate .. 132,300,000 “* 
Martinique, 1886 prodrct ... - 66,581,760 ** 
San Domingo, 1856 product .............++ B5,407,715 
Porto Rico, estimated annual product..... 170,400,000 ** 
Cuba, total duct for 1836 (estimated 

from another sonrce)......... «e+... 1,505,810,880 ** 
Barbadoes, 1884-S5 (estimated from another 

MOUS) a5 sb Kas kanda pies Rae sue sey eee» 135,968,000 “* 


Of the Cuban product, which is about one-third 
that of the whole world, 93.55 per cent. of the export 
comes to the United States. e product of cane- 
sugar inthe United States is much less per acre 
than in the well-cultivated West India islands. In 
Barbadoes the yield per acre is about 5800 Ibs. ; in 
Louisiana, about 1350 Ibs. The product of this 
country declined from 247,577 hogsheads in 1850 to 
87,043 in 1870. This was in consequence of the 
war, during whose continuance the sugar-crop ran 
very low. It has been on the increase since 1870, 
and has again reached the amount of 1850. It is 
doubtful if it will increase considerably beyond this, 
and may, perhaps, ere many years, be surpassed by 
the sorghum-product. The following figures, give 
the Louisiana production for several successive years, 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


The product of the other Gulf States, age the 
same period, has ranged from 5,000,000 to 16,000,000 
lbs., the amount for 1886 being 16,128,000 Ibs. Dur- 
ing the same period the importations of foreign sugar 
into the United States have grown to so enormous 
dimensions as quite to dwarf the Louisiana product, 
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The figures for successive years are as follows : 


RUDD dossh od cessecnsiseunecese 350,402,289 Ibs. 
DOU waa She vasicnsc vase sacecets 64,808,197 * 
REMUS or ndga vasaneecevenese aes 1,196, 773,519 “* 
TD co osuleripen cise e cacescatns 1,829,291,654 ** 
Ti cn cteapetcedoonsoaceos 1,941, 745,205 ** 
1h2,374 ‘ 


Sa aE Reet > 2'689,851,765 

The sugar produced from other sources in the 
United States was, in 1883, as follows: Maple, 41,- 
410,009 Ibs.; beet-root, 1,344,000 lhs.; sorghnm, 
896,000 Ibs. ; while the total consumption has grown 


from 917,109 tous, in 1880, to 1,389.125 tons, or v,111,-— 


640,000 Ibs., in 1836, the latter being a coustmption 
of 53.3 lbs. per capita of population. In addi.ion to 
the quantity consumed there were expor-ed from the 


United States, in 1886, 175,836,220 lbs., almost en- | 
tirely composed of sugar refined from imported | 


sngars. The sugar refining process in the United 
States has of late years grown to enormous propor- 
tious, and forms one of our most important indus- 
tries. 

The total world’s product of sugar was estimated 
some years ago at 3,500,000,000 Ibs. (which has since 
more than doubled), of which 66.47 per cent. was 
cane, 27.87 beet, 4.29 palm, and 1.28 maple. Of 
this sugar the greatest consumers are peoples of the 
Gothic and Teutonic stock, the English and their 
offshoots being the highest. This group cousumes 
2,460,000 tons annually ; the Latin group not more 
than 465,000 tons; and the Slavonic, 265,000 tons. 
The annual consumption of English-speaking peoples 
is about 1,850,000 tons. c. M.) 

SULLIVAN, Sm Arravr Seyaovr, an English com- 
poser, was born in London, May 13, 1812. His fath- 
er was professor at Kneller Hall, the training-school 
of the British military bands. The son was in boy- 
hood chorister in the Chapel Royal, St. James's, and 
at the age of 14 competed successfully for the Men- 
delssohn scholarship. He studied under Bennett 
and Goss, and afterward at the Leipsic conservatory. 
He returned in 1861, bringing music for Shakespeare’s 

. His next work was the cantata Kenilworth, 
for the Birmingham Festival of 1864. Then followed 
various overtures and oratorios, among which were 
The Prodigal Sen (1868) and The Light of the World 
(1873). Meantime he had also commenced the se- 
ries of operettas by which he is most widely known. 
The first of these was Cox and Box (1866) ; more 
successful were the Trial by Jury (1875) and The Sor- 
c2rer (1877). In these he was first associated with 
Mr. William S. Gilbert, who devised the dramatic 
parts, while Mr. Sullivan composed the music. The 
success of these operas was completely eclipsed by 
the authors’ next joint labor, H. M. S. Pinafore 
(1878), which soon passed around the world, with 
constantly increasing applause. The Pirates of Pen- 
zance (1879) was a remarkable second to the forego- 
ing. ‘Then came Patience (1881) and Jolanthe (1882), 
with great popularity assured by the authors’ fame, 
but not increasing it. For his contributions to sa- 
ered music the University of Cambridge conferred 
upon Sullivan the degree of doctor in music in 
1876, and Oxford gave the same degree in 1879. In 
1883 the Queen conferred upon him the rank of 


knighthood. From 1876 to 1881 he was poner of | 
n his song- | 


the National Training School of Music. 
writing he has attained greater popularity than any 
other composer. 

SULLIVAN, Jomn (1740-1795), a general of the 
Revolutionary war, was born in 1740 at Somersworth, 
N. H. Till called to take 
successfully at Durham, N. H., and was elected a dele- 

to represent his State in the first Continental 
at Philadelphia, in 1774. Returned to the 


| of those cities. 


arms he practised law | 
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second Congress, he was appointed by it in June, 
1775, a brigadier-general, and proceeded at once to 
the field. Here, proving himself brave, discreet, 
and skilful, he was quickly promoted to major- 
general. At the siege of Boston he was next in 
command to Gen. Lee, and in the battle of Long 
Island, when Gen. Greene was disabled, Sullivan 
sutceeded to the command of his division. Acting, 
subsequently, under the immediate eye of Washing- 
ton, he gained the great leader’s confidence by his 
conduct in the battles of Trenton, Princeton, Brandy- 
wine, and Germantown. In 1778 he was assigned 
to the command of the forces in Rhode Island. and 
stood ready to act in concert with the Frenci. fleet 
under Comte d’Estaing in an attack upon the sritish 
at Newport. when the project was defeated by the re- 
tirement of the count on the appearance of the 
dritish fleet. After repulsiug an attack of the ene- 
my, Sullivan withdrew his troops with such skill and 
saccess as to earn the thanks of Congress. 

Tn 1779 Congress was aroused by the massacres 
in Wyoniing and Cherry Valley, perpetrated by the 
tries of the Six Nations (Iroquois), and Washing- 
ton determined to send a strong force under a reso- 
lute leader to take vengeance, and at the same timo 
destroy a source of support for theenemy. Sullivan 
received the command, and, June 18, set out from 
Easton on his toilsome march. On Aug. 29 he 
came upon the Indians, with some British and 
Tories, under Joseph Brant (g. v.), intrenched at 
Newtown (Elmira). These he, afte. a struggle, dis- 
jersed, and thereafter set himself to the work of 
cevastation. Forty villages were burned down, crops 
and orchards destroyed everywhere, and many sav- 
ages slain. On Oct. 13 he returned to Easton, with 
only trifling loss. In 1779 Gen. Sullivan retired 
from the army and returned to his practice in Dur- 
ham. Here he was the recipient of many honors 
from his native State, being chosen its delegate to 
Congress, its attorney-general, and three times its 
president. In 1789 he was appointed by Washing- 
ton judge of the United States court of New Hamp- 
shire, which office he held till his death, in 1795. 

SULLY, James, an English psychologist, was 
born at Bridgewater, Somersetshire, in 1842. He 
was educated at the Independent College, Taunton, 
the Regent’s Park College, London, and graduated 
at the University of London in 1866. He afterward 
studied at the University of Géttingen, and in 1871 
entered on a literary career. He has contributed to 
the Fortnightly and Westminster Reviews, and is the 


| author of several articles in the ninth edition of the 


Encycropzp1a Brrranyica. Among his separate 
works are Sensations and Intuitions (1874); Pessi- 
mism : a History and a Criticism (1877) ; An Tutroduc- 
tion to Psychology (1883). 

SULLY, Tuomas (1783-1872), painter, was born at 
Horneastle, Lincolnshire, England, in June, 1783. 
His parents removed to the United States in 1792, 
and he began to paint at Charleston, 8. C. In 1803 
he went to Richmond, Va., then to New York, and 
afterward to Philadelphia, painting portraits in each 
In 1887 he visited England to paint 
Queen Victoria in her coronation robes. This paint- 
ing is owned by the St. George’s Society of Phila- 
delphia, and was lent by the society for the celebra- 
tion of the Queen’s Jubilee in 1887. Other noted 


| portraits by Sully are thoze of Jefferson, now at West 


‘oint, of ayette, of Decatur, of Fanny Kemble 


| Butler, of Dr. Benjamin Rush, and of George Fred- 


eric Cooke. His Washington Crossing the Delaware, 
now in Boston, has been popularized by engravings. 
Sully illustrated some books, but his fame rests on 
his portraits. He died in Philadelphia, Nov. 5, 
1872. 

His son, Anrrep Sunuy (1821-1879), graduated at 
West Point in 1841, and served in the Florida and 
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Mexican wars. At the outbreak of the civil war he 
was still a captain, but was soon promoted major and 
colonel. During the Peninsular campaign he com- 
manded a brigade, and he fought at Antietam, Fred- 
ericksburg, and Chancellorsville. In 1863 he was 
sent against the Indians in Dakota and was brevetted 
brigadier-general for his services there. In 1870 he 
was appointed colonel of the 19th Infantry. He died, 
April 27, 1879. 
SULPHUR. This very important element is 
found widely distributed in earth and 
wig hy XXIT. sea, in chemical combination in gy 
oe Re) * sum and pyrites, and dissolved in the 
* ocean in the form of sulphates. It is 
also evolved from volcanoes and from vents in the 
earth in former volcanic regions, the principal Amer- 
ican sulphur deposits being derived from sulphur va- 
por which has arisen from the interior in this man- 
ner and become condensed at the surface. Sulphur 
springs are numerous in the United States, and indi- 
cate a very general distribution of this element, either 
free or combined with hydrogen. In the eastern 
United States salphur deposits occur on Caynga Lake, 
and at Springport, Cayuga Co., N. Y. ; on the Virgin- 
ian side of the Potomac, about 25 miles above Wash- 
ington; on Put-in-Bay Island, Ohio; in Kansas; at 
Tampa, Florida; and in Louisiana. These deposits 
are too small to have any industrial significance, ex- 
cept that of Louisiana. Here sulphur is found in 
Calcasieu parish, 13 miles from Lake Charles. The 
bed is a deep one, being reached only ata depth of 
425 feet. It is said to average 100 feet in thickness 
and to be quite pure, and is underlaid by a bed of 
gypsum and sulphur. Some effort has been made 
to mine it, but with little success. An accident 
caused the works to be abandoned, and only recently 
have mining operations been renewed, with little re- 
sult as yet. 

Extensive and valuable beds of sulphur exist in 
some of the Pacific States, and here more vigorous 
efforts have been made to mine it, though the cheap- 
ness of Sicilian sulphur has caused the abandonment 
of many of the mines. Large deposits have been 
found in the Uintah Mountains of Wyoming, and 
also in southeastern Idaho, though these have not 
been utilized, from lack of railroad facilities. Sul- 
phar also occurs in several localities in New Mexico 
and California. Some of the Californian deposits 
are large, but none, except that near Clear Lake, have 
been utilized, on account of the absence of cheap 
transportation. At Clear Lake the sulphur vapor 
issues from fissures in the rock, and is condensed 
near the surface. A peculiar feature of this deposit 
is the existence of a notable percentage of cinnabar 
in association with the sulphur. Borax also occurs 
in the vicinity. Sulphur was refined at this locality 
from 1865 to 1868, but the operations were then 
abandoned, on account of the fall in price of im- 
ported sulphur at San Francisco. 

In Nevada sulphur is found in the craters of ex- 
tinct hot springs in the e desert. There are 
many of these deposits, but of no commercial value, 
The sulphur beds in Humboldt county, Nevada, on 
the borders of the Black Rock desert, have been 
worked at the Rabbit Hole mines, The hills which 
here bound the desert have at their foot a strip of 
stratified volcanic tufa, which, at the locality of the 
mines, is richly charged with sulphur, all its inter- 
stices being filled with this element. The sulphur 
is of voleanic origin, and extends for several miles 
along the hills, in superficial deposits. The Hum- 
boldt Sulphur Company formerly produced 20 tons 
daily, but Sicilian competition has stopped the works, 

A deposit of sulphur was found in 1885 in the 
mountains of Ventura county, Cal., but has as yet 


been used only for local In Utah the 
Mormons used sulphur purified from native ore for 


some years. These d ts exist at Cove 
about 22 miles east of Black Rock, on the Utah 
Central Railroad. Here, asin the other places named, 
the sulphur has been deposited from vapor coming 
up from a t depth. This is still in 

the prospecting holes pores quickly lined with 
beautiful crystals of pure sulphur. In some locali- 
ties the beds are 25 feet thick. In the four prin- 
cipal claims the mass of sulphur is estimated at 
1,350,000 tons, much of it of high purity. The 
Cleveland mine, put in operation in ields 
ore of a remarkably high percentage of sulphur, it 
ayeraging at least 75 per cent., and emg | reach- 
ing 90 or over. Nowhere else do volcanic deposits 
of sulphur exist in such massive beds. This locali 
has, moreover, one ‘advantage over the other Ameri- 
can mines and those of Sicily in the presence of 
abundant fuel, the deficiency of fuel being a serious 
detriment to the Sicilian sulphur industry, All 
the sulphur produced in the United States at pres- 
ent is from the Cove Creek deposits, amounting to 
8000 tons in 1887. 

In addition to the American localities for sulphur 
above named, there are large deposits in Alaska, oc- 
curring near volcanic cones in the Aleutian and other 
islands. Sulphur mines exist in Japav, China, India, 
Turkey, Austria, Spain, Iceland, and the Samoa and 
Philippine Islands, but the principal supply comes 
from Sicily, though recently a considerable quantity 
of sulphur has been received in this country from 
Japan, and the importations from this source are 
increasing. The Sicilian sulphur, in addition to its 
abundance and cheapness of production, is free from 
arsenic, the most troublesome impurity, and is 
highly prized in the sulphurie acid manufacture. 
The annual product of the Sicilian mines increased 
from 143,323 tons, in 1862, to 376,316 in 1879, and is 
still increasing. The quantity of crude sulphur im- 
ported into the Uni States in 1886 was 117,538 
tons, worth $2,237,989, with over 3000 tons of refined 
sulphur, and flowers of sulphur in addition. Sul- 
phur has declined rapidly in price of late years, fall- 
ing from $31 per ton of crude, in 1881, to $19.50 in 
1887. This is due principally to the rapidly increas- 
ing consumption of pyrites in the manu of 
sulphuric acid. tes promises to yield an acid 
satisfactory for ordinary pu s more cheaply than 
ordinary sulphur, the impurities in this acid being 
too slight to detract from its value in refining petro- 
leum and manufacturing, fertilizers. Sulphur is 
being used in increasing quantities as “ sheep dip,” 
to prevent certain skin di insheep. It is used 
in limited quantities in the gunpowder manufacture, 
in California to protect the vineyards from mildew, 
in the manufacture of ultramarine at Newark, N. J., 
and for some other purposes. Yet these consume 
but a small percentage, and nearly the whole prod- 
uct is consumed in the sulphuric acid manufacture. 
In 1884 about 306,000 short tons of this acid were 
made in the United States from crude sulphur, and 
122,000 tons from pyrites. (c. M. 

SUMACH, the common name of plants of the 
genus Rhus, a wide-spread genus of shrubs or small 
trees of the order Anacardiacee, an order embracing 
the cashew, mango, and other tropical fruits. There 
are about 12 species of sumach within the United 
States, two of them marked by dangerously poison- 
ous properties, have compound leaves with 
alternate leaflets, and small yee flowers in 
terminal or axial panicles, In the sumachs proper 
the leaves are pinnate and the flowers in a crowded 

icle; the fruit globular, and clothed with acid 
Paton There is no plant more highly ornamental 
in autumn than the sumach, its long leaves then 
changing in color to a yellow, dark red, or brilliant 
scarlet, and forming one of the most beautiful or- 
naments of our autumn forests. 
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Of the American sumachs the largest species is 
Rhus typhina, the Staghorn or Virginia Sumach, 
which attains a height of from 10 to 25 feet, witha 
woody stem, and irregular or crooked branches. 
The young shoots are covered with a soft, velvety 
down like that on the new horns of the stag, which 
they resemble. ‘The leaves are large and slightly 
downy beneath, changing in autumn to a purple or 

ellowish red. ‘The flowers are greenish yellow in 

ue, in close spikes at the end of the branch, suc- 
ceeded by drupes or berries densely clothed with 
crimson hairs. There are many varieties of this 
pea which is found wild almost throughout 
orth America. On cutting the stem a yellowish 


resinous juice exudes. The wood and leaves are 


used for tanning the finer kinds of leather, while | 


the roots are prescribed as a febrifugal medicine. 
The branches, when boiled wi-h the berries, yield a 
black, ink-like tincture, and the berries may be em- 
ployed in dyeing red. They are of a pleasantly acid 
taste, and may be eaten with impunity. They are 
said to contain malic acid in large proportion, and 
are used as a substitute for lemons in medicine, and 
in various domestic preparations. 

R. glabra, the Smooth Sumach, closely resembles 
the above, and is the most common species. It 
reaches a height of from 2 to 12 feet. Like R. ty- 
_ it bears a dense cluster of greenish-yellow 

owers, and of crimson fruit, velvety from its nu- 
merous hairs, and with pleasantly acid taste, its 
long compound leaves having from 11 to 31 leaflets. 
Bat its young branches are smooth instead of downy. 
A third species of the same group, R. copallina, the 
Dwarf or Mountain Sumach, is from 1 to 7 feet high, 
with downy branches, and its petioles wing-mar- 
gined. It bears from 9 to 21 leaflets, whose dark- 
green hue and smooth, shining surface make this 

ies a very handsome one. It frequents rocky 
hills, but may be found in lowlands. The three 
species above named, but particularly 2. glabra, from 
its greater abundance, are of considerable commer- 
cial value, for their use in tanning light-colored leath- 
ers, in dyeing, and calico printing. The leaves are 


gathered somewhat extensively in Virginia and | 


neighboring States for tanning purposes, they being 
dried, beaten, and ground to powder. They contain 
12 to 20 per cent. of tannin. The Sicilian Sumach, 
R. coriaria, which is largely cultivated in Sicily for 
the same purpose, is much richer in tannin, contain- 
ing from 30 to 35 per cent. 

Another group of Rhus contains two very com- 
mon and very gba plants, R. toxicodendron and 
R. venenata. Their flowers and fruit are borne in 
long and slender axillary panicles, and their leaves 
have fewer leaflets than the species described. R. 
toxicodendron, commonly known as Poison-ivy, is a 
widely extended plant. It has two forms, an erect 
and a climbing; the latter, which climbs by aid of 
rootlets over trees and fences, having been described 
as R. radicans. This species has three leaflets, and 
yields a milky juice which blackens on exposure 
and stains indelibly. It is dangerous from its wide 
distribution and its poisonous properties, which 
prodnce a highly disagreeable cutaneous eruption, 
attended with violent itching, in those who touch 
the plant. 2. venenata, known as Poison or Swamp 
Snmach, Poison-elder, and Poison-dogwood, is a 
low tree of 10 to 20 feet high, with 5 or 6 pairs of 
leaflets, greenish-yellow flowers, and greenish-white 
fruit, which hangs in loose clusters from 6 to 8 
inches long. It yields a milky juice which dries to 
a black varnish, resembling the Japanese lacquer. 
The leaves are smooth and shining, and the tree a 


very handsome one. In the autumn the leaves 
change to an intense red or purple. This species is | 
found in swamps and moist, shady situations, from 
Canada to Lo . Lt fortunately does not affect 


dry situations, like R. towicodendron, as it is much 
more virulently poisonous than the latter, being 
dangerous to most persons who touch it, and to 
some who come near it. For an unknown reason 
some persons may handle it with impunity. Its ef- 
fect is to produce small cutaneous pustules, filled 
with watery matter, and itching and burning se- 
verely, the effect lasting for a week or two, though 
yielding to certain remedies. The use of very hot 
water relieves the itching sensation, and it is said 
that carbonate of soda, bound on with a cloth and 
kept wet, is a sure and rapid cure for the eruption. 
Of other American species may be named R&. aro- 
matica, the Sweet-scented Sumach, whose leaves 
when crushed yield anagreeable odor. In the west- 
ern varieties of this species the odor is strong and 
heavy. Its leaves are among those smoked by the 
Indians in place of tobacco, under the name of Killi 
Kinick. FR. cotinus, a Mediterranean species used 
for tanning, is the ornamental Smoke-tree of our 
gardens. In this species the leaves are simple. Of 
other important foreign species may be mentioned 
R. succedanea, from which Japan wax is obtained. 
This wax exists as a thick coating on the seeds, and 
is obtained by boiling. It is made into candles 
which resemble white wax and give a fine, clear light. 
R. verniciferea, » shrub much like R. venenata in ap- 
pearance and in its poisonous properties, yields a 
milky juice which blackens on exposure, and forms 
the varnish used in the well-known Japanese lacq- 
uer ware. What are known as Chinese galls are 
yielded by another species, R. semialata. They re- 
sult from the deposit of the eggs of an insect in the 
young shoots, and are largely imported into Eng- 
land for tanning and dyeing purposes. (c. mM.) 
SUMNER, Epwry Voss (1797-1863), general, was 
born in Boston, Mass., Jan. 30, 1797. He passed 
his youth at Milton, Mass., and received his educa- 
tion at the academy there. After a brief mercantile 
experience he was appointed, in March, 1819, 2d 
lientenant of Second Infantry. He served with high 
credit in the Black Hawk and other border Indian 
wars, being promoted 1st lieutenant in 1823, and 
captain, Second Dragoons, March, 1833, in which ca- 
pacity he commanded the school of cavalry practice, 
then at Carlisle, Pa. Commissioned major in 1846, 
he distinguished himself in the war with Mexico, 
leading the famous cavalry charge at Cerro Gordo, 
where he was wounded, and brevetted lieutenant- 
colonel. He gained fresh laurels at Contreras and 
Churubusco, and at Molino del Rey commanded the 
entire cavalry, holding in check 5000 Mexican lan- 
cers. For this exploit he was brevetted colonel. In 
1851-53 he was governor of New Mexico, when he 
was selected to visit Europe to report on improve- 
ments in cavalry. In 1855 he was promoted colonel 
and led a successful expedition against the Chey- 
ennes, whom he defeated at Solomon’s Fork of the 
Kansas river. While in command of the Depart- 
ment of the West he rendered faithful service in the 
troubles in Kansas. In February, 1861, he had com- 
mand of Pres.-elect Lincoln’s escort from Spring- 
field to Washington. In March he was promoted 
brigadier-general of regulars, and sent to super- 
sede Albert S. Johnson, in command of the Pacific 
Department, but was recalled next year to lead the 
First Corps of the Army of the Potomac under Mc- 
Clellan. At Yorktown he was in command of the left 
wing, and from here to Malvern Hill, in spite of his 
advanced age, he distinguished himself in almost 
every engagement. At Fair Oaks his services were 
especially conspicuous, it being due to his soldierly 
promptitude in a the Chickahominy to the 
support of the attacked left wing that the battle was 
nota disaster. In the course of the Seven-days-fight 
he was twice wounded. For his services in the Pe- 
ninsular campaign he was, in July, 1862, brevetted 
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major-general in the regnlararmy. At Antietam he 
succeeded Hooker in command of the Union right, 
and gained the main successes in the fight, thongh 
again wounded. He commanded one of the three 
grand divisions of Burnside’s army at Fredericks- 
burg. and was assigned to make the disastrous at- 
tacks on Marye’s Heights, Dec. 13, 1862. At his own 
request he was relieved in 1863, and was ordered to 
the Department of the Missouri. He was on his 
way thither when he died at Syracuse, N. Y., March 
21, 1863. Hisson, bearing the same name, is a col- 
onel in the regular army. 

SUMNER, Winctam Granam, economist, was born 


at Paterson, N. J., Oct. 30, 1840. After graduating | 


at Yale, 1863, he went abroad, and pursued his 
studies at Géttingen and Oxford. He was an in- 
structor at Yale from 1866 to 1869. Having taken 
orders in the Episcopal Church in 1867, he went to 
New York, 1869, as assistant minister to Dr. Wash- 
burn of Calvary Church, and editor of The Living 
Church. After a brief season of pastoral duty at 
Morristown, N. J., during which he translated 
Lange’s Commentary on the Second Book of Kings 
(872), he was called back to Yale in 1872 as pro- 
essor of political and social science. In this post he 
has been active and successful, inaugurating a spe- 
cial ote fl for the use of his classes, and supple- 
menting the immediate duties of his chair by fre- 
quent publications and continual contributions to 
periodicals. - With great earnestness and cogency he 
protests against what he considers economic heresies 
of the day, and argues for the ideas he has adopted 
—free-trade, a gold standard, and the Jaissez-faire 
principle. His American Finance (1874), with other 
papers, was contributed to the Transactions of the 
Social Science Association. His chief publications 
are: History of American Currency (1874) ; Lectures 
on. the History of Protection in the Unitecl States (1875) ; 
Andrew Jackson in the American Statesmen series 
(1882) ; What Social Classes Owe to Each Other (1883) ; 
Economic Problems (1884) ; Exsays in Political and 
Social Science (1885) ; and Protectionism (1885). Hav- 
ing made largé plans of work for some years to come, 
he has mainly suspended his activities outside the 
college. e 

SUMTER, Tuomas (1734-1832), major-general in 
the Revolution, was born in Virginia in 1734. He 
volunteered against the French in 1755, and was 
present at Braddock’s defeat. He afterward re- 
moved to the upper part of South Carolina, and there 
fought with the Cherokees. On the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary war he was made lieutenant-colonel of 
riflemen, and was engaged chiefly against the Tories. 
After the capture of Charleston by the British, in 
May, 1780, Col. Sumter took refuge at first on the 
swamps of the Santa, and later in North Carolina. 
In July be returned and ronted a force in the 
Oatawba, killing both the British and Tory com- 
manders. He wasthen made brigadier-general and, 
on Aug. 6, won another victory at Hanging Rock, 
but on the 18th was routed by Col. Tarleton. How- 
ever, he continued to harass the enemy until late in 
November, when he was severely wounded, In the 
following February he resumed his operations, and 
co-operated with Marion until the close of the war. 
He was a member of the State convention which 
ratified the U. 8. Constitution, and was elected to 
the first Congress under it. He served as a repre- 
sentative eight years, and in 1801 was chosen U. 8. 
senator. Retiring in 1810, he resided on his estate, 
near Camden, 8. C., until his death, June 1, 1832. 

SUNDAY. See Sappata. 

SUNFLOWER, a common American plant of the 
order Co ita, genus Helianthus, of which there 
are about fifty — in North America. The genus 
includes annuals and herbivorous perennials, with 
rough stems and foliage, some species bearing tu- 


bers. The common Sunflower, Helianthus annuus, has 
a flat floral receptacle of from 6 inches to a foot and 
aes in diameter, a bears 
showy yellow, marginal ra’ 
fou while the disk FA 
crowded with brownish tu- 
bular ones. ‘The prevailing 
idea that the Sunflower is so 
called from its presenting 
its floral disk to the sun is 

an error. It derived its 
‘» name from its resemblance 
to representations of the 
y san with a circle of rays. 
The perennial species have 
much smallerand often very 
ornamental flowers. Sone 
varieties are double, tho 
disk flowers developing in 
the same form as the ray. 
H. multiflorus produces in late summer double flow- 
ers which present a close resemblance to the dahlia, 
and are very ornamental for garden purposes. Cali- 
fornia has a species with very large double flowers, 
one of the best adapted to garden cultivation. 

AZ, annuus is now cultivated in most parts of the 


Sunflower. 


world, being raised in some parts of Southern Eu- | 


rope as a field crop. The numerous large seeds 
which are borne closely crowded on the disk are use- 
ful as food for cattle and poultry, and yield a large 
percentage of excellent oil, little inferior to olive-oil. 
An acre of good jand will sometimes produce 50 
bushels of seed, yielding 50 gallons of oil. ‘The Am- 
erican Indians make bread of the seeds. The flowers 
abound in honey and are mnch visited by bees, while 
the leaves are useful as fodder, and the stems, which 
yield much potash, are used as fuel. In some 
of Europe a bouilli is made of the seeds as food for 
infants. Sunflowers are supposed to destroy malarial 
conditions and prevent miasmatic fevers, and they 
are planted in many places for this purpose. The 
os is used sometimes instead of the true moxa. 
unflowers are not cultivated largely for commercial 
purposes in America, and seem injurious to the soil 
from their large absorption of potash. One of the 
tuberous species is the well-known Jerusalem Arti- 
choke, called Jerusalem from a corruption of the 
Italian word girasole, and Artichoke from the resem- 
blance in flavor of its tuber to the true artichoke. 

SUPERIOR, Lakg, is the highest and most north- 
ern of the chain of Great Lakes, and the largest body 
of fresh water in the world. The shape is somewhat 
triangular, with the apex turned toward the west. 
The length is 880 miles; the ergy, width, 80 miles. 
The cirenit is 1500 miles, and the area is 32,000 
square miles. The elevation above the level of the 
sea is 627 feet, and the elevation above Lake Huron, 
the next lower in the chain of lakes, is 49 feet. The 
elevation above Lake Huron is shown in St. Mary’s 
river, the outlet of Superior, where a series of rapids 
formerly obstructed navigation. But of late a ship- 
canal about the falls of St. Mary has given access to 
Lake Superior for the largest craft upon the lower 
lakes. 

The basin of the lake is not as interesting as the 
basin of Lake Ontario, either as to geological or to- 
pographical features (see Ontarto). Lakes Huron 
and Michigan lie in the basin of the Devonian lakes, 
while Green Bay, an arm of Lake Michigan, belongs 
to the lower Silurian lakes. What are known as the 
Niagara rocks turn eastward from Green Bay to the 
head of Lake Erie, closing a geological and hydro- 
logical circle around the peninsula of Michigan. 
This forms the Devonian basin above noted: and in 
a third basin, excavated from the same swales, and 
thrown to the east by the great anticlinal which con- 


| nects Detroit and Cincinnati, lie the waters of Lake 
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Erie. If this anticlinal did not exist Lake Erie 
would have had no existence, Lakes Huron and 
Michigan would have emptied their waters throngh 
Georgian Bay into Lake Ontario, and no falls would 
have been known at Niagara. The narrow belt of Ni- 
agara rocks curving about the head of Lake Michigan 
contracts the water-shed so that it is but a short dis- 
tance to the tributaries of the Ohio, Mississippi, and 
other rivers that empty into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The basin of Lake Superior lies apart from the ba- 
sins of the other Great Lakes at the extreme north- 
western limits of the formations which have ‘been 
mentioned. Its basin is excavated, in part, from the 
lowest of the Silurian rocks. The mineral resources, 
chiefly copper, iron, and silver, for which it is cele- 
brated, belong to still older formations surrounding 
it on all sides except the southern. The Lauren- 
tian and Huronian mountains support a country of 
forests and lakes of great extent, all the waters of 
which reach the shores of Superior. ‘The region is 
really the western end of the great northern basin 
drained by the Ottawa, St. Maurice, and Saguenay 
rivers, It is, indeed, a wilderness of small lakes, the 
areas of which would make a water-surface as exten- 
sive as that of Lake Ontario; and the aggregate of 
rivers would greatly exceed the volume of the St. 
Lawrence river. Lake Superior, upon the Ameri- 
can side, is somewhat low aud sandy, the monotony 
of the shore being broken by the Pictured Rocks ; 
but upon the Canadian side the banks are less uni- 
form. Among the islands the Twelve Apostles, Isle 
moet. and Grand Isle, belong to the United States ; 
and the Silver, Montreal, Leech, Slate, St. Ignace, 
Pic, Sandy, Caribou, and smaller islands belong to 
Canada. 

Lake Su 
free from the greater part of the fluctuations in the 
height of water that have been noticed upon the 
lower of the Great Lakes. On April 14, 1858, there 
was reported a change of 6 feet in the level of Lake 
Michi On May 10, 1823, according to De Witt 


Clinton, at Otter creek, on the Canada shore of Lake | 


Erie, a wave came in 9 feet high, and the same oc- 
currence took place at Kettle creek, 20 miles dis- 
tant. Another, in 1830, reported 3 waves at Madison 
Rock, Lake Co., Ohio, the first rising 15 or 20 feet. 
In 1844, or 1845, a wave came into Euclid creek 15 
feet in height, carrying everything before it. On 
Noy. 15, 1845, the water at Cleveland suddenly fell 
2.8 feet during a high wind from the southwest. The 
U. 8. government has, since 1859, taken 3 observa- 
tions dai yf the height of the water at the Milwau- 
kee lighthouse. In May, 1887, the water in Milwau- 
kee bay was a foot lower than in May, 1885. In 
September the water reached the highest level it had 
attained since 1859, a period of 27 years. In 1876, 
however, the water-level was very high, though not 
as high as in 1886. The lowest stage of the water 
recorded was in February, 1873, when the water-level 
was 4 feet below the level of 1838. The annual flood 
tide of the water is in September and October, and 
the annual ebb tide in Jannary, February, and March. 
The greatest difference in the water-level noted in one 
year was in 1871, when it was 2.6 feet higher in the 
fall than in the previous winter. Before 1859 the 
observation of the water-stages depended upon 
Sines sources, and they are conflicting. In 1852 

lomon Juneau, who resided in Milwaukee 
since 1818, said that never in his recollection had 
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ior appears to have been comparatively | 
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Royale, there was a sudden fall of four feet in the 
waters, and when they returned they did so with a 
rush, the vibrations continuing for several hours. In 
1834 the waters above the Sault St. Mary rapids sud- 
denly receded, and in half an hour returned with 
great velocity. In August, 1845, Dr. Foster states 
that while in an open boat between Copper harbor 
and Eagle river, an enormous surge, 20 feet in 
height and crested with foam, rolled toward the 
shore, succeeded by 2 or 3 swells. Dr. Foster ob- 
served repeated flows and reflux of the waters in 
1847, 1848, and 1849, which preceded or followed 
storms on the lake. In 1851 D. D. Brockway re- 
ported, in a perfect calm, a sudden rise of 15 inches, 
and in another 2} feet. The Lake Superior News 
of July 17, 1855, reported extreme fluctuations be- 
tween 9 a.m. and 4p. mM. The U. 8. government 
has recently finished several charts, based upon 
a long series of observations, which show that 
from 1882 to 1888 the surface of Lakes Michigan, 
Huron, and Erie was considerably above the mean 
level. The water at the present time is about one 
foot lower than the average from 1882 to 1887. The 
charts also show that the fluctuations in the lske 
levels have closely corresponded to the rainfalls. 
The fact may be considered established that the 
Lakes are simply great pools, forming part of the 
course of a river, and that they conform to all the 
laws goyerning the rise and fall of rivers. 

As carly as 1621 it was known that the shores of 
Lake Superior contained great mineral wealth. The 
Trench Jesuits first visited the great inland sea 
early in the beginning of the 17th century, but it was 
not till nearly fifty years later that René Mesnard 
visited the Lake and wrote an accurate account of 
the discoveries made on his voyage about its shores. 
Mesnard was followed by Allouez, Marquette, Da- 
blon, and other French explorers, who made good 
maps of the lake, and gathered much information 
about the minerals from the natives with whom they 
came in contact. In 1721 De Charlevoix, an advent- 
urous Frenchman, spent nearly a year on and about 
| Lake Superior, and a few years later he published a 
graphic account of his discoveries in Paris. During 
the 18th century a number of explorers and trap- 
pers visited the shores of the Great Lakes, and 
while all of them seem to have foimed a high opin- 
ion of the mineral wealth of the shores of Superior, 
the great distance from what was then the boundary 
of civilization made it impossible to operate mines 
of any kind. One English company, formed to mine 
copper, did send, in 1770-72, a few men to the north 
of Ontonagon river, but no copper was ever mined 
by them. In 1830 Dr. Douglas Houghton, an able 
| geologist, visited the Lake Superior district in com- 
| pany with Gen. Lewis Cass, and continued his ex- 

plorations for 10 years, spending nearly all of that 

time in northern Michigan. In 1841 he made a re- 
port to the State legislature setting forth his discov- 
leries. The report made a sensation, and led to the 
| development of the great copper interests of the 
district. In 1845 Dr. Houghton was drowned in 
| T?Anse bay, and with him perished much valuable 
knowledge. In addition to discovering valuable 
veins of copper, it is certain that he found gold in 
nuggets and grains. His death was a great loss to 
| the district, Since 1842 the development of the cop- 
| per mining industry has been rapid and continuous 
| (see Corpmr). 


the water in the bay been so low as in 1820, and| In 1845 what the discoverers thought to be a solid 
never so high as in June, 1838, when the old Indian! mountain of iron ore was found at Negannee, Mar- 
race course was 6 feet under water. The difference | quette Co., and the Jackson Iron Company was 
between the water-stage of 1819 and that of 1838 was | formed to mine and smelt the ore. From 1845 to 
4.8 feet at Milwaukee and 5 feet 3 inches at Detroit. | 1855 very little was accomplished, but in the latter 
This es that Lake Michigan annually rises and | year the first canal at Sault St. Mary was completed 
falls nok 12 to 18 inches, Lake Superior also shows the State, and it became possible to ship ore to 
fluctuations in a less degree. In 1789, opposite Isle | Hastest furnaces. In 1854 the old Cleveland mine 
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in Ishpeming sent a small cargo of ore to the Penn- | Dakota. This amount is sufficient to load 24 freight 
sylvania furnaces, and the Jackson mine had made trains of 30 cars each, and each car carrying 500 


several sinall shipments in previous years. In 1858 
the Lake Superior, and in 1864 the Lake Angeline, 


| 
| Wheat can be carried by this method from Duluth 


bushels, and it would load nearly 50 canal-boats. 


mines were added to the list of producers; and since to Buffalo, a distance of 880 miles, for 3 cents per 
1865 new mines have appeared each year on the list bushel; and this rate is profitable if an u 


of shippers. In 1877 the first ore was ship 


1 p-cargo 
dfrom can be secured. The statistics for the close of 


the Menominee range, and in 1884 small shipments the season of 1888 show that 6,500,000 tons of 
were made from tle Gogebie and Vermilion iron | freight had been carried through the St. Mary’s 


range mines. Oat of a grand total of 35,559,000 canal since the opening of navigation, a 


tons of iron ore shipped from the eutire Lake Supe- 
rior district since 1854 the Marquette county mines 


in of 
1,000,000 tons or more over any former year. Thus in 
six months (the season of navigation) as much freight 


have furnished 25,140.603 tons; and of this amount! was taken over this fresh-water route as _ 
The av- 


four mines (the Cleveland, Jackson, Lake Superior, 
and Republic) have furnished over one-half. The 
Lake Superior is the largest iron mine in the world, 
with the Cleveland second, 

The grain of the great Northwest has, of late years, 
sought an outlet to market through the harbor of 
Daluth (q. v.), the eastern terminus of the Northern 
Pacific Railway. The city, which now contains about 
10,000 inhabitants, is upon a bay which has been ar- 
tificially protected by 2 miles of breakwater. The 
early commerce of the Lake was conducted in small 
schooners whose capacity sellom exceeded 10 tons, 
The largest vessel in 1818 had a capacity of 136 tons, 
In 1852 the commerce of Lake Superior had increas- 
ed to such importance as to necessitate the improve- 
ment of the St. Mary’s river. The improvement in- 
cluded the digging of a canal, with locks, around the 
Sault St. Mary. The locks were sufficiently deep to 
pass vessels drawing 11 feet of water. In view of the 
possible increase of commerce on the upper Lake 
there was sufficient area batween the gates of the 
locks to admit several vessels at once. It was sup- 
posed that this lock (opened in 1855) would accom- 
modate the future traffic of Lake Superior, but in less 
than 10 years it could not accommodate the in- 
ereasing traffic. Another lock was constructed, 515 
feet long and 80 fest wide, anl with 17 feet of water 
on its mitre-sills. It was opened for traffic in 1881. 
The maximum capacity was 96 vessels per day. The 
new lock of the canal, constructed on the site of the 
oviginal canal, is 800 feet wide, and it has 21 feet of 
water on the mitre-sill. 

The life of the lake traffic is the up-cargo, which 
uniformly consists of coal. ‘This product is brought 
to Baffalo from the anthracite mines of Pennsylva- 
nia, and to Toledo and Cleveland from the bitumi- 
nous mines of Ohio. This furnishing of coal for up- 
eargoes gives the Americans a great advantage over 
the Canadians ; and the latter, after spending many 
millions to draw the trade of the upper Lakes to 
Montreal throngh the Welland and St. Lawrence 
canals, have failed to divert it because their products 
are chiefly imported goods not necessary to the life 
of miners and grain-growers. The enlarging of the 
St. Mary’s canal has resulted in the building of a 
much larger class of vessels than itis possible to 
pass through the two Canadian canals. 

A grain-boat, launched in 1887, draws, when empty, 
about 5 feet of water, and cost $300,000. It is a 
three-decked steam-ship with a hull of steel, pro- 
pelled by compound engines. The ship carries 2,800 
tons of cargo and fuel on a dranght of 15} feet, 
and with this load will run 16 miles an hour. The 
length over all is 357 feet; depth, 25} feet; beam, 
41 feet. An iron or steel steamer of ordinary size, 
strong and seaworthy, and with great towing power, 
to carry 75,000 bushels of wheat and tow 3 consorts, 
costs about $175,000. A wooden screw steamer, of 
the same carrying capacity and towing power, costs 
abont $125,000. A wooden schooner to carry 75,000 
bushels of wheat, or 2150 tons, costs about $75,000. 
A steel steamer and four consorts, as now built, repre- 
sent about $475,000. The five ships carry the wheat 
that grew on 22,000 acres of productive wheat land in 


through the Suez canal in twelve months. 
erage distance this vast quantity of ore, coal, wheat, 
flour, and other freights is carried by the vessels in 
which it passes through the canal at 5t. Mary’s is es- 
timated to be not less than 600 miles, This makes 
a total freight movement equivalent to the transpor- 
tation of 3,900,000,000 tons one mile, for the whole 
season of navigation. In 1887 the entire freight busi- 
ness of all the railroads of New England was equal 
to the transportation one mile of 2,141,588,000 tons, 
The tonnage of all the railroads in the two Caro- 
linas, Florida, Mississippi, Arkansas, Colorado, Ore- 
gon, and Georgia may be added before the total 
reaches the volume of traflic from Lake Superior 
through the St. Mary’s river in six ager 

F. G. M. 
_ SUPPE, Fraxz von, Austrian musician of Belgian 
descent, was born at Spalato, Dalmatia, April 18, 
1820. He was educated at the University of Padua, 
studied music at Vienna, and became a conductor at 
Presburg, but afterward removed to Vienna. He 
has composed many masses, symphonies, and quar- 
tets. Of his overtures, Dichter und Bauer is the best 
known. He has also composed many operas, includ- 
ing Das Madchen com Lande (1847); Franz Schu- 
bert (1864) ; Schéne Galatea (1865); Freija ne ; 
Tsabella (1869); Fatinitza (1876) ; Boccaccio (1879) ; 
Donna Juanita (1880). Fatinitza has been produced 
in England and America. 

SURGERY, Amenicay. The history of surgery 

in America begirs during the latter 
fag gr half of the last centuiy. Before that 
eA Res. “** time there were capable practitioners, 
. : men of great vigor and originality of 
thought, and large practical wisdom, but there were 
none who could be classed as surgeons, certainly no 
great surgeons. The medical men of one hundred 
years ago were those who first gave distinction, in 
the eyes of the civilized world, to the teaching and 
practice of surgery on this continent, and the hi 
of surgery is really the history of their lives an 
achievements. Sydney Smith asked, in No. Ixv. 
docket 1820) of the Edinburgh Review, ‘What 
oes the world yet owe to American physicians or 
surgeons?” Even at that date the question was one 
which could have been answered with pride by any- 
one familiar with the records of surgery in America, 
and at the present day the briefest enumeration of 
the valuable additions to surgical knowledge made 
by American surgeons would far exceed the limits of 
this article. 

In the last half of the eighteenth century there 
flourished in America a number of distinguished 
men whose names are now familiar to surgeons 
throughout the world. Chief among these was Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, who, although he did not perform 
any great surgical operations, had acted as surgeon- 
general to one of the divisions of the Revolutionary 
army and had left in that capacity a most creditable 
record. In those days, as at the present time, med- 
ical men in America occupied the highest social 
rank, Dr. a Aa rte no Pa = Labtec con- 
temporaries, left his mark not only upon the surgery 
anil hietictos of that period but upon the general 
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literature, the politics, the philanthropy of the day. 
His influence was so wide-spread, his practice so ex- 
tensive, and his skill in all departments of medical 
science so great, that his name naturally begins the 
list of great American practitioners; but his contem- 
porary, Dr. John Jones, also a Philadelphian, was 
perhaps at the same period the best known surgeon 
of the country. He was a pupil and friend of Mr. 
Pott, a physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital, and 
Nine aoiceat of the College of Physicians. He 
wrote one of the first American treatises on surgery, 
which was published about 1777. He was an expert 
operator, particularly in cases of stone, which he ex- 
tracted with great rapidity, a more important matter 
in those days than in these of anzsthetics. He is 
said to have performed the first operation of this 
kind in America in 1790. He attended Dr. Franklin, 
who suffered with stone in the bladder, and was the 
family physician of Washington. 

Philip Syng Physick, the pupil of John Hunter 
and a professor of surgery in the University of 
Pennsylvania at the beginning of this century, earned 
the title of “The Father of American Surgery” by 
his admirable teachings and his skilful work as an 
operator. One of his most noted operations was that 
upon Chief Justice Marshall, from whom, when he 
was at an advanced age, he removed upward of one 
thousand vesical calculi. Dr. Physick originated a 
process of employing animal ligatures, selecting for 
the purpose dog-skin cut into suitable strips and 
then rolled on a marble slab to impart to them the 
requisite degree of hardness, roundness, and smooth- 
ness. Dr. John Syng Dorsey, after numerous experi- 
ments performed at the instance of Physick, was led 
to employ for this purpose French gut, using it in 
various amputations and in a number of capital op- 
erations, cutting the ends off close to the knot and 
treating the wound as if no ligature had been used. 
He was professor of anatomy in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and was the first surgeon in the 
United States who ligated the external iliac artery. 
Dr. William Gibson, who held the chair of surgery in 
the same institution, was the first surgeon who ever 
tied the common iliac artery. At about the same 
time lived Dr. John C. Warren, a son of Dr. John 
Warren, who was the surgeon-general during the 
Revolutionary war and professor of anatomy and 
surgery in Harvard College. He performed the 
first successful operation for the relief of dropsy of 
the pericardium, drawing off the accumulation of 
finid with a trocar and cannula. The younger Dr. 
Warren sueceeded his father in the joint professor- 
ship at Harvard, and was the first surgeon who ever 
gave ether as an anwsthetic during a surgical opera- 
tion. 

Dr. John Rhea Barton invented the well-known 
operation for the treatment of anchylosis, having per- 
formed excision of the hip ona sailor in 1826, de- 
scribed a fracture of the lower end of the radius 
still known by his name, introduced the bran dress- 
ing in the treatment of fractures and dislocations 
of the leg, and devised the bandage known by his 
name and employed in fractures of the lower jaw. 

Dr. Valentine Mott, of New York, was the first 
surgeon who ever tied the innominate artery, but his 
reputation rests upon a long series of brilliant and 
successful operations. Dr. Gross says of him: “No 
surgeon, living or dead, ever tied so many vessels, or 
so successfully for the cure of aneurism, for the re- 
lief of injury, or the arrest of morbid growths.” The 
catalogue, inclusive of the celebrated case of the in- 
nominate pri 0 comprises 8 examples of the sub- 
clavian artery, 51 of the primitive carotid, 2 external 
carotid, 1 common iliac, 6 external iliac, 2 internal 
iliac, 57 femoral, and 10 popliteal—in all, 138. 

Dr. Ephraim McDowell, of Kentucky, was the first 
ovariotomist of the world, and shared with all other 
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great discoverers the universal opprobrium and bit- 
ter criticism of his fellows. He was also one of the 
most successful lithotomists of the early part of this 
century, attaining very enviable success in the lateral 
operation for stone. 

The first ligation of the primitive carotid artery was 
performed in this country by Dr. Amos Twitchell, 
in 1807, some time before the famous case of Sir 
Astley Cooper, which was supposed to be the first of 
its kind on record. 

In the treatment of ununited fracture, various im- 
provements were made by American surgeons, nota- 
bly the introduction of the seton by Dr. Physick, the 
union of the ends of the fragments by a metallic pin 
or screw as practised by Dr. Joseph Pancoast, and 
the freshening and wiring of the extremities as done 
by Dr. Rodgers, of New York. Dr. Reid, of Roches- 
ter, demonstrated by a series of dissections and ex- 
periments the possibility of reduction of dislocations 
by manipulation and by dispensing with the cum- 
brous and sometimes dangerous appliances which 
had beer used for that purpose. His paper on this 
subject was followed by others by Prof. Gunn, of 
Chicago, and Moore, of Rochester ; and, still later, 
by a comprehensive monograph by Prof. Bigelow, of 
Harvard. : 

The first operations for the relief of anchylosis of 
the inferior maxillary were performed by Dr. Car- 
nochan, of New York, and by Dr. 8. D. Gross, of 
Philadelphia. 

Among the brilliant surgery of the century, we 
can only briefly record the operations of Dr, J. 
Kearney Rodgers, for ligation of the left subclavian 
between the scalene muscles; of Hunter McGuire 
for ligation of the abdominal aorta; of Onderdonk 
for ligation of the femoral in arthritis of the knee; 
for extirpation of the clavicle by Mott. The inven- 
tions or modifications of splints by Physick, Hodg- 
den, N. R. Smith, and-others were of the highest prac- 
tical importance, while Fox’s apparatus for fracture 
of the clavicle is yet in common and effective use. 
Dugas, of Georgia, pointed out one of the most valu- 
able diagnostic signs of scapulo-humeral luxations, 
and Bigelow, in the paper above mentioned, revolu- 
tionized the theory of the mechanism of dislocation 
of the hip. Dr. Joseph K. Swift, of Easton, Pa., was 
the first surgeon to employ adhesive plaster as a 
means of extension in fractures of the lower extrem- 
ities, an enormous step in advance, both as to com- 
fort of patients and practical results obtained. 

The employment of rest in general affections, 
which has recently been insisted on with great vigor 
by numerous European writers, was taught and prac- 
tised in this country one hundred years ago by Dr. 
Physick. Trephining for bone abscess, usually 
credited to Sir Benjamin Brodie, was first per- 
formed by Nathan Smith, of New Haven, in the lat- 
ter part of the 18th century. The first excision of 
the upper jaw ever performed was done by Dr. 
Jamison, of Baltimore, and the first resection of 
both bones by Dr. Rodgers, of New York. Dr. J. 
Mason Warren, of Boston, was the first to suggest 
the importance of dividing the muscles in the arches 
of the palate as a means of facilitating the union of 
the edges of the fissure after operations for cleft 
palate. Dr. Milton Antony in 1823 published, in the 
Philadelphia Journal of the Medical and Physical 
Sciences, a case in which he removed, along with a 
diseased rib, a large portion of lung-tissue which 
was involved. ‘The drainage of the bladder through 
the perineum in case of chronic cystitis suggested by 
Mr. Guthrie, of London, was first put into practice 
by Prof. Willard, of New York. : 

The most important advance in the surgery of the 
urinary organs made within the century was intro- 
duced to the profession by Dr. Henry J. Bigelow of 
Boston, in January, 1878. Until that time it had been 
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the custom to greatly limit the period during which 
crushing operations were carried on, several sittings 
being necessary before the operation was completed, 


the maximum time of 8, 10, 15, or 20 minutes being 
allowed by various a for the crushing of the 
stone. Dr. Bigelow showed that with proper care 
and gentleness the crushing could be completed at 
one sitting, even when it required several hours to 
effect this, and that at the same time the whole mass 
of débris could be evacuated instead of being left in 
the bladder to pass out with the urine. Dr. Bigelow 
greatly improved the lithotrite in several important 
apnea and invented an evacuating ap tus 

superior to anything previously employed. His 
discovery was greatly facilitated by the observation 
of Dr. Fessenden Otis, of New York, who had pre- 
viously shown that the calibre of the male urethra 
was far greater than had been supposed, and that 
catheters and bougies of much larger size than were 
formerly employed could be used with entire safety. 

Extirpation of the coceyx for what was then known 
as coccygeal neuralgia was first done by Dr. J. C. 
Nott, of Mobile, although later Sir Joseph Simpson, 
not knowing of Nott’s essay, described the same dis- 
ease under the name of coceygodynia, and advocated 
the same method of treatment. J. Marion Sims in 
1852 introduced to the medical world his operation 
for vesico-vaginal fistula, which has from that day to 
this maintained its position as an operative proced- 
ure and has perhaps done as much to restore to 
health and enn large numbers of suffering 
women as any other operation in the entire domain 
of gynecology. The relief of chronic cystitis by 
permanent drainage of the bladder should also be ac- 
credited to the inventive genius of Sims, although at 
about the same time the same procedure was em- 
ployed by Nathan Bozeman and Thomas Addis Em- 
mett. Parvin’s operation forthe cure of urethro-vag- 
inal fistula, the so-called Battey’s operation, and the 
operation of gastro-elytrotomy, have all been either 
originally conceived or greatly improved by Amer- 
ican surgeons. While considering the department 
of surgery known as gynecology, mention should of 
course be made of the forceps and the lever-pessary 
of Hodge, and the speculum, uterine repositor, and 
probe of Sims. 

In ophthalmie surgery should be mentioned the 
ingenious method of advancement of the lateral eye- 
muscles devised by Dr. A. E. Prinee. This has re- 
ceived very wide adoption. A number of modifica- 
tions of the various plastic operations upon the lids 
have appeared from time to time in the hands of 
American surgeons; notably Green, of St. Louis, 

The method devised by the late Dr. C. R. Agnew, 
of New York, for removing a lens dislocated into the 
vitreous, with the aid of a bident, deserves mention; 
as do the able experimental researches of Knapp, of 
New York, and Weeks, of New York, in antiseptic 
eye-surgery ; the discovery of the bacillus of acute 
conjunctival catarrh by Weeks, and his useful in- 
vestigations of the bacteriology of xerosis conjunc- 
tive. The three best ophthalmoscopes which have 
emanated from American inventors since the intro- 
duction, years ago, of Dr, Loring’s instruments, are 
those devised by Randall, Jackson, and Risley, of 
Philadelphia, 

Medical teaching was even during the last century, 
in certain parts of the Eastern and Middle States, to 
be favorably compared with much of the instruction 
given at European schools. At the University of 
Pennsylvania, the centre of American medical edu- 
cation at this time, or connected with the Pennsyl- 
vania and Philadelphia hospitals, were to be found 
during the early years of this century many of the 
men whose names are still familiar to the profession 
throughout the world: John Syng Dorsey, Nathaniel 
Chapman, W. P. Dewees, Robert fiare, Samuel Jack- 


son, Isanc Hays, Hugh Hodge, John Rhea Barton, 
Geo. B. Wood, William W. Gerhard, William Pepper, 
Sr., George W. Norris, and others whose teachings and 
writings have in no small degree aided in the prog- 
ress of medical science. It would have been pleas- 
ant to point out in detail the work of each of these 
gentlemen ; to dwell on the remarkable and diversi- 
fied talents displayed by Dorsey, whose death at the 
age of thirty-five, just after his election to the chair 
of anatomy in the universiiy, removed one of the 
most promising teachers ever seen in Philadelphia. 
He is said to have lectured on operative surgery, 
given practical instruction in materia medica, dem- 
onstrated anatomical details in the dissecting-room, 
and éxamined in physiology in the same day, with 
equal satisfaction to his pupils. We are indebted 
to Dr. Chapman, not only for innumerable jeux 
@esprit and for brilliant medical teaching, but for 
the establishment in 1820 of the best medical 
viodieal in America, if not in the world, Te Ameri- 
can Journal of the Medical Sciences, afterward so ably 
edited by the Drs. Hays, father and son. The first 
number bore on the title-page the quotation from 
Sydney Smith already allnd to. A special edition 
of this journal, with a single exception the oldest 
medical periodical in the English language, is now 
published in London for the benefit of British 
readers, To Dr. Gerhard belongs the honor of havy- 
ing been the first to point ont clearly the distinction 
between typhus and typhoid fever, a differentiation 
which has saved thousands of lives. Much well- 
deserved praise could be written of the contribu- 
tions of Hexion to mechanical surgery and of his 
original operation for the cure of bony stiffening of 
the joints, the parent of all the orthopsedic and sub- 
eutaneous surgery of the present day; of the ad- 
vances made by Norris in conservative surgery ; of 
the rare diagnostic acumen and brilliant clinical abil- 
ities as teacher and practitioner of the elder Pep- 
per; of Wood's great labors in practical medicine 
and therapeutics, his undying record still existing in 
what is probably the most successful medical book 
yet een The United States Dispensatory. John 
K. Mitchell's inquisies into the absorption of fluids 
and the origin of malaria were markedly in advance 
of their day, in some respects almost prophetic, 
while Hodge's invention of the lever-pessary, and 
Hare’s of the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe, cannot 
unnoticed. Dr. Gross, in his recently published 
autobiography, has given us a list of his contribu- 
tions to medical science, a list of which any surgeon, 
or, indeed, any two or three surgeons, might 
proud ; but his researches on wounds of the intes- 
tines deserve special mention. 

In 1824 the Jefferson Medical College, which was 
in its origin an offshoot of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was founded by Drs. McClellan, Eberle, 

hees, and Green, all graduates of the university, 
and in 1825 and 1826 the first course of lectures was 
given. A number of distinguished men have been 
connected with it from that day to this, aot 
Mutter, the founder of the Mutter Museum an 
lectureship at the College of Physicians; John K. 
Mitchell, the father of Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell; Joseph 
Pancoast, Charles D, Meigs, J. M. Da Costa, and 
Prof. 8. D. Gross. 

Tt seems hardly ible, and is perhaps hardly 
proper, in this article to enter with any detail into 
the history of more recent achievements Wy Ameri- 
can surgeons. ‘The earlier work of Dr. D. Hayes 
Agnew, in the improved operations upon vesico-vagi- 
nal fistula and of lacerated perineum, was most 
brilliant, and his teachings have had a lasting influ- 
ence as regards those operations, while his work as 
a general surgeon has probably never been su : 
either as regards the ground covered, the ts ob- 
tained, or the sound judgment displayed. The 
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work of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, in reference to the re- 
sults of injuries to nerves, constituted a new depart- 
ure in the study of the pathology of these structures, 
and the results have been of vast importance to the 


tical surgeon. ‘The work of the same physician | 
in the investigation of the nature, results, and | 
| of it, and most in want.” 


treatment of snake-bites also has been of the highest 
value. The statistical work of the younger Gross, 
the observations of Otis upon the capacity of the 
male urethra, which rendered possible the introdue- 
tion of litholapaxy by Bigelow, the experiments of 
Senn, of Milwaukee, upon wounds of the intestines 
and intestinal sutures, the monumental Jabors of 
the compilers of the Medical and Surgical History of 
the Wur of the Rebellion and of Dr. Billings and his 
associates in the preparation of the Judea Caululogue 
and Index M-dicus, and the equally noteworthy work 
of many others who cannot be mentioned here, serve 
to illustrate the fact that American surgery to-day is 
as worthy of — and admiration as at any period 
in the his of the country. 

Perhaps the four great achievements of the cen- 
tury have been the introduction of anwsthesia ; tho 
establishment of ovariotomy as a justifiable proced- 
ure, the outeome of which has been modern albdom- 
inal surgery; the elevation of gynecology into a 
science ; and the recognition of the principles of 
antiseptic surgery. When we remember that of 
these four the first three are clearly attributable to 
American genius and skill, and that nowhere in the 
world was the inestimable valne of the fourth earlier 
appreciated than in this country, we can understand 
the debt which the civilized world owes to American 
surgery. 

In the limits of this article the merest allusion to 
the most memorable occurrences has been ible, 
but much more of almost equal interest and impor- 
tance may be found recorded in the Essays of Pro- 
fessors Gross and Thomas which may be found in 
A Century of American Medicine, published by Lea, 
of Philadelphia, in 1876. (3. w. w.) 

SWAYNE, Noan Haynes (1804-1884), jurist, was 
born iu Culpe: Co., Va., Dec. 27, 1804. While an 
apothecary’s clerk at Alexandria he entered on a 
course of higher study, and was admitted to the bar 
at Warrenton, Va., in 1824. He then removed to 
Coshocton, O., and in a few years was elected to the 
State legislature. He was U. S. district attorney 
from 1830 to 1839, and in the meantime was elected 
judge of the county court, but declined. In 1836 he 
was again elected to the legislature, and there took a 

rominent part in organizing State asylums for the 
insane, blind, deaf, and dumb. His eminence in his 
rofession induced Pres. Lincoln to appoint him a 
ustice of the U. S. Supreme Court in January, 1862. 

e resigned this profession in 1881 on account of 

rach site age, and died in New York City, June 
’ 

SWINBURNE, Atcerxon Caartzs, English poet 
and critic, was born at Pimlico, a suburb of London, 
April 5, 1837. He is the son—the eldest of six chil- 
dren—of Admiral Charles Henry Swinburne, R. N., 
and of his wife, Lady Jane Henrietta, daughter of 
the third Earl of Ashburnham ; and the grandson of 
Sir John Edward Swinburne, Bart., of Capheaton, 
Northumberland. From the blood and influence of 
the latter, a man of no common mould, who lived 
and retained his natural force unabated to the ex- 
treme age of ninety-eight, the t has evidently 
derived much that is characteristic in him. Asa 
boy, young Swinburne’s tastes ran on the one hand 
to poetry, and on the other to swimming and riding. 
In these physical exercises he is said to have ex- 

He was not merely a great reader of poetry, 
but of poetry of a very high order of excellence. 
one of his books he ks of “having, from well- 
nigh the first years I can remember, made of the 
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study of Shakespeare the chief intellectual business, 
and found in it the chief spiritual delight of my 
whole life.” Poets and authors of the first rank ex- 
erted a most powerful influence on the impression- 
able mind of the lad when he was, to use his words, 
‘*most susceptible of influence, and least conscious 
As achild, he often found 
an all-sufficient delight in the mere music of verse 
the meaning of which was quite beyond his power of 
comprehension. His memory for poetry was spe- 
cially retentive. His favorite authors so impressed 
themselves on his mind, apparently with little or no 
direct effort on his part, that he early had by heart 
long passages from them—even entire poems. As 
was most natural in a lad so constituted, efforts at 
original composition of poetry soon followed, and 
some of these boyish effusions he afterward pub- 
lished in his somewhat notorious collection of Poems 
and Ballads. 

Young Swinburne was sent to Eton, and after five 
years there entered Balliol College, Oxford, as a 
commoner, in 1857. While at the university he was 
one of the chief among some half-dozen student 
contributors to a short-lived college magazine, Un- 
dergraduate Papers. His contributions included, 
among other things, what was considered a very 
clever parody. After something less than four years 
at Oxford, he left the university without taking a 
degree. He was, however, a natural scholar, and 
his attainments, especially in literature and the Jan- 
guages, have been considered—and justly—as truly 
phenomenal. é 

Without ever having personally met Walter Say- 
age Landor, at that time England's oldest living 
poet, young Swinburne came to entertain for him 
the most enthusiastic admiration and regard, and in 
1864 he made a veritable hero-worshipper’s pilgrim- 
age to Italy, for no other purpose than to make the 
personal acquaintance of his hero. The aged poet 
received him cordially, and the two spent some 
months together at Florence, during the last year of 
Landlor’s life. 

After previous publications, not without merit, 
Mr. Swinburne first achieved name and fame Ly the 
publication, in 1865, at the age of twenty-eight, of 
Lis classical drama, Atalanta in Calydon. Atalanta 
is a tragedy upon the severest Greek model—cer- 
tainly a unique, and by many considered an almost 
faultless, work of art. It was the result of a happy 
inspiration, born of prolonged training in the classi- 
cal languages. Nor is it a mere Greek imitation ; it 
is rather the product of a Greek imagination. Hence 
Atalanta ranks with the very best productions of its 
kind. -Seldom or never has ii been given to an 
author to achieve popularity by the publication of a 
work which naturally appeals to so restricted an au- 
dience. Yet it would not be wide of the truth to say 
that Mr. Swinburne did achieve just that—over and 
above the reputation he gained within the world of 
letters. Few modern resuscitators of the ancient 
classical drama have more nearly contrived to ‘‘ make 
the dry bones live.” 

But while Atalanta made the young author famous, 
Poems and Ballads—published the following year— 
in this country under the title of Laus Veneris— 
came very near making him, in certain eyes at least, 
infamous. The book was violently assailed as being 
grossly sensual and immoral. Parts of the collec- 
tion were declared to be indecent, others. blasphe- 
mous. In defence of the work the plea has been 
urged that the poems were, as Mr. Browning says 
of a volume of his own, ‘‘ though lyric in expres- 
sion, always dramatic in principle, and so many ut- 
terances of so many imaginary beings.” But many 


In | who accepted the plea refused to consider all parts 


of the work as artistic in the best sense. Still 
others, who entertained a high opinion of the young 
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author, both as an artist and as a man, admitted that 
in the selection of some of his subjects he had been 
injudicious and unfortunate. The outcry against 
book and author was so sudden, sharp, and em- 
phatic, that his publishers, the Messrs. Moxon & 
Co., withdrew the book almost immediately from 
circulation, It was reissued with little delay, how- 
ever, by another publisher, at whose instance, and in 
whose behalf, Mr. Swinburne published a brief re- 
ply to his assailants, Notes on Poems and Reviews, in 
the course of which he says: ‘‘'The book is dramat- 
ic, many-sided, multifarious, and no utterance con- 
tained therein can properly be assumed as the asser- 
tion of the author’s personal feeling or faith . . . 
If literature indeed is not to deal with the fall 
life of man and the whole nature of things, let it 
be cast aside with the rods and rattles of children. 
Whether it affects to teach or to amuse, itis equally 
trivial and contemptible to us; only less so than the 
charge of immorality. Against how few really great 
names has not this small and dirt-incrusted pebble 
been thrown. . . I knew that belief in the 
body was the secret of sculpture, and that a pastage 
of ascetics could no more attempt or attain it than 
the present age of hypocrites.” 

Mr. Swinburne was not content to be known and 
criticised as a poet. He turned critic himself, and 
disenssed all sorts of literary and artistic subjects in 
the current reviews. His prose work materially en- 
hanced his reputation in certain quarters, while 
much of it also has been sharply criticised and even 
ridiculed. 

Althongh the immediate descendant of two very 
old and exclusive families of the English aristocracy 
—himself barely without the pale of the titled aris- 
tocracy, and only through the be agp of the Eng- 
lish laws of primogeniture—Mr. Swinburne early 
espoused the most radical opinions politically, and 
sought by his pen to promote the cause of republi- 
eanism in Europe. In A Song of Italy he apos- 
trophizes—almost to apotheosis—Garibaldi and Maz- 
zini. His republican ardor and hopes for the future 
found still farther expression in the Ode on ie Pro- 
clamation of the French Republic, the Songs before Sun- 
rise, and the Note of an English Republican on the Mus- 
covite Crusade, 

In 1871 Robert Buchanan, the poet, published in 
one of the reviews, under the assumed name of 
* Thomas Maitland,” an article, ‘* The Fleshly School 
of Poetry.” This was aimed more especially at Mr. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, but in the acrimonious 
discussion which ensued Mr. Swinburne—a warm 

rsonal friend of Rossetti’s and classed with the 

atter, by Mr. Buchanan, in the obnoxious “ Fleshly 
School "—became involved, and published a reply 
Mr. Buchanan) entitled Under the Microscope. In 
the course of this paper he also gave expression to 
some of his opinions respecting American poets and 
poetry. Poe and Whitman were singled out as de- 
serving of high commendation, but most of their 
fellow-craftsmen in America were characterized as 
“mocking birds,” or, where really independent of 
models, as ‘‘corn-crakes "—because of the harshness 
and worthlessness of their song. 

Evechtheus is a second classical drama, It is gen- 
erally regarded as inferior to Atalanta, The Note 
on Charlotte Bronté is a brochure full of enthusiastic 
and exalted praise of Miss Bronté, in which the gifted 
anthor of Jane Eyre and her sister Emily are rated 
with Mrs. Browning. and far above George Eliot, 
George Sand, and other women in the world of let- 
ters. A Yerr’s Letters by Mrs. Horace Manners is 
Mr. Swinburne'’s first and thus far his only effort 
in the field of prose fiction. 

Mr. Swinburne has shown a most remarkable 
power of imitating the characteristic style of other 
poets of various ages and countries. The Heptalogia 
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was an anonymous imitation of Tenn: Browning, 
and others himself included, the better to divertsus- 
picion from him as the author. But though the 
authorship in this case did not remain undiscovered, 
some work of this sort by Mr. Swinburne has de- 
ceived the very elect among the critics. ; 
Bothwell; and Mary Stuart form, together, a dra- 
matic trilogy on the Scotch Queen, whom Swinburne 
condemns for reasons peculiarly his own. Marino 
Faliero is certainly superior to Lord Byron’s tragedy 
of the same name. 


Swinburne’s rightful place among the is the 
subject of wide—almost violent di ile some 
regard him as an unintelligible “language-slinger ”"— 


an insatiable word-monger—others, conceding his 
poetic genius, deplore the sensuous tone of his 
muse. A poet of acknowledged power has said that 
in all his many volumes ‘*‘ he has written no line that 
lingers in the memory, has uttered nothing that re- 
sembles a thought ;” which has been indorsed by a 
reviewer in the sentence; ‘* A severer criticism could 
not be conceived and a truer one its author never 
uttered.” On the other hand, pine not wanting 
who rate Swinburne not merely among the of 
high rank, but who assign him a high position in 
that select coterie. Among his defects may be men- 
tioned, first, a fatal facility for the selection of un- 
fortunate if not positively inartistic themes—themes 
that to a vast majority of cultured people are physi- 
cally or morally repulsive, if not both: second, an in- 
ability to exercise true artistic restraint—extrava- 
gance in the treatment of his subjects—overdoing, 
generally, in what he says and in his way of saying it : 
third, a readiness to subordinate, if not actually to 
sacrifice, sense to sound, to rate formal execution of 
ter import than insight, the outeome of which ten- 
ency is to render his poetry often mere word-music 
devoid of sufficient thought to vitalize it: fourth, a 
proneness to be vague, indefinite, unintelligible—nay 
more, to be at times pega) inane. Beyond this, 
severer critics assert that he isa man so wiapped ina 
self-limited world that he is constitutionally incapa- 
ble of broad human sym ies. This want of com- 
munity of feeling with his fellows is shown by the 
slight tendency of his poetry to find lodgement in the 
minds and memories of men. ‘“ By necessity, pro- 
clivity, delight, men quote,” and from none more 
freely than from the great writers of all time— 
whether Biblical, classical, or modern—yet mankind 
are not given to quoting Swinburne. However 
learnedly some men argue about him, however prone 
some are to praise him, they are slow to quote him. 
Prolific as his pen has been, it has added next to 
nothing to the deathless and divine in literature 
which graves itself at once and indelibly on human 
hearts and memories, And in proportion as this 
point is well made, it would seem to argue some 
vital defect in him as a man, and consequently as an 
artist, which must ever exclude him from the circle 
of the world’s great poets. 

As for his merits, his champions aver that all his 
work, prose as well as poetry, evinces a knowledge, 
vast and varied, of the world’s best lore; an r 
and passionate love of beauty; an enthusiastic de- 
votion to art for its own sake; an impetuous, luxu- 
riant, and wholly distinctive individuality of style ; 
a quickness to perceive and a readiness to praise 
everything in the work of his fellows that seems to 
him meritorious ; a lofty artistie hauteur—an implicit 
belief in himself which, however egotistic it appear 
to the vulgar crowd, has always been, still remains, 
and must ever continue a wie reguisite of Genius. 

They call attention, in his verse, to his facile al- 
literations, to his pleasant surprises in metre and 
rhythm, to the originality and scope of his melodi- 
ous variations; to his curiously intricate stanzaic 
forms, all singularly felicitous in their ever-recur- 
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ring assonances and concordant sounds. Nor will 
they admit that his poetry is merely exquisite 
sound. ‘They find it as full as adverse critics find it 
void, of suggestive and valuable thought. They dote 
on his “marvellous execution,” his ‘wonderful 
technique,” but assert that these powers are but 
superadded to that of vitalizing his verse with a 
substance of thought worthy of the lyric splendor 
shown in its construction. To them his strains are 
as subtly strong as they are surpassingly sweet. 
He is a sovereign among rhythmists—in all moods 
an absolute autocrat of verse. 

Whatever may be our conclusions about Swin- 
burne, it is certainly long since any man in the liter- 
ary world has provoked discussion more varied, 
more extended, more unintermitting. For wellnigh 
a quarter of a century he has been a most prominent 
figure among contemporary men of letters, Writing 
not for gain, but simply and solely to please him- 
self, following unfalteringly his own star, whitherso- 
ever it might take him, refasing to yield so much as 
a single article in his artistic code, to gain a friend 
or to placate a foe, he has produced a mass of work 
which, good or bad, is undeniably original and char- 
acteristic, and from which neither his brother ar- 
tists, nor the camp-following critics, nor the hosts 
of the philistines have been able successfully to 
avert their gaze. Heis a man whom his admirers are 
uuable to sufticiently praise, and whom his detractors 
treat with all manner of contempt, save the supreme 
contempt of silence and neglect. 

Swinburne's collected works comprise: The Queen Mother 
and /osamond (two plays, ay Atalanta in Calydon: a 
Tragedy (1865); Chastelard: a Tragedy (1865); Poems and 
Song of Bal ; Notes on Poems and eviews (1866); A 

ng of 


og ; Siena: a Poem (1863); Ode on the Proclamation of 
rench 


ublie (Sept. 4, 1870) ; So: before Sunrise 
1871); Under the yet pg ca p Bothoat. a Tragedy 
1874); George Chapman: a ritical Essay (1875); Essays 
and Studies (1875); So: of Two Nations (1875); Hrech- 


theus : a Tragedy (1876); Note of an English Republican on 
Muscovite Orusade View): f Mince Charlotte Bronté 
en A Year's Letters by Mi 


the 
3 
Shakespeare (1 ; Songs of the ing Tides (1 
Studies peg is) The Heplalonia or, The Seven : 
Sense: a with Seven (1880); Mar, 
Tragedy (1831); Disgust: a Dramatic Mo 
which was a parody of one of Tennyson's 8; 
fame: with Other Poems (1 ; A Tatars of 
(1833) ; 

Hugo (1836) ; Macellanies’ (1 7); Locrine: a Tr 
(1887); Select Poems In his Miscellanies have 
incladed several of his characteristic contributions to the Ex- 
CYCLOPADIA BaRiTaNNica. (c. E. w.) 

SWINE were bably imported from Spain by 
Columbus into Hispaniola (Hayti) in 1493, aa into 
Florida by De Soto about 1538. Within a century 
later breeding stock found its way into Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, Canada, and Virginia. 

Notwithstanding the receipt from foreign coun- 
tries of an occasional pair or trio of superior speci- 
mens, such as the Woburns or Bedfords sent by the 
duke of Bedford to Gen. Washington, there was, 
prior to 1815-30, but little interest manifested in 
any general improvement, and the stock of the coun- 
try was mainly made up of coarse, ungainly brutes, 
considered of moderate value to roam at will in the 
forests, where, subsisting on mast, roots, and rep- 
tiles, they grew in from two to four — to weights 
of 150 to 400 pounds gross, of fairly good and 
sweet-tasted meat, with a minimum quantity of fat 
or lard. Since 1830 many improved swine of differ- 
ent names and characteristics have been imported 
from England for breeding purposes, and used with 
remarkable effect in giving to America a greater 
number of superior pork-producing animals than is 
possessed by any other country, The old-time stock 
of England was coarse and deficient in fattening 


rs. Horace Manners (1877); 
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ly (1867); William Blake: a Critical Essay |? 
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qualities ; and the great means of improvement was 
the using of boars of the compact, fine-boned Chi- 
nese, Siamese, and Neapolitan stock, to which all 
the best swine now on the globe are largely indebted 
for their most valuable characteristics. 

The swine of America consist mainly of the fol- 
lowing breeds or their crosses: Berkshire, Poland- 
China, Chester, white Suffolk, Essex, Jersey reds, 
Cheshires, and Victorias. The breed known as Po- 
land-China had its origin early in the present cen- 
tury in southwestern Ohio. John Wallace, of Union 
Village, while visiting Philadelphia in 1816, pur- 
chased an imported boar and three sows, designated 
as “ big Chinas,” and took them to Warren county. 
Their progeny became popularly known as ‘‘ War- 
ren county hogs.” They were improved by mixture 
with Berkshires in 1836 and with ‘ Irish Graziers ” 
in 1838. The stock thus produced constitute tho 
basis of the breed known as ‘ Poland-China.” 
There appears to have been no admixture of other 
blood in the breed since 1840. For a long timo 
there was great diversity in the designation for the 
breed, but the National Convention of Swine-breed- 
ers, at Indianapolis, in November, 1872, compro- 
mised on Poland-China as the name by which it 
should be called. 

Great improvement has been made, especially 
since 1870, in the form and finish of these swine, 
and while prior to that time they were white- and 
black-spotted, they are now bred more nearly black, 
and in many instances are marked very much like 
the Berkshire. The best specimens are well-haired, 
have good length, short legs, broad, straight backs, 
deep sides, flanked well down on the leg, broad, 
uare hams and shoulders, deep chests, short, full, 
high-crested necks, heavy joints, short heads, fine 
muzzles, moderately fine and drooping ears, and 
have very quiet, gentle dispositions. For size they 
are equal to any swine raised, and are properly 
classed among the largest breeds. Much attention 
is being paid to keeping accurate record of their 
pedigrees, and for that purpose different associations 
of breeders have published herd-books. Among 
these are the American, at Vinton, Iowa; the Cen- 
a at Indianapolis, Ind.; and the vio, at Dayton, 

0. 

The Berkshire was well known as a distinct breed 

in Southern England a century ago, when the stock 


*\of that name were ungainly, coarse-boned — but 
y | Short-legged—flat-sided, and lop-eared, and required 


two to three years in maturing. On account of 
yielding a large percentage of lean. meat mixed with 
their fat, they were favorites for making bacon. 

The earliest importation of these into the United 
States is supposed to have been made to New Jersey 
in 1823; the next to the neighborhood of Albany, 
N. Y., in 1832. In 1839, Bagg and Wait, English 
farmers, settled in Orange Co., N. Y., began impor- 
ting largely, selling their stock in Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Missouri, and the South. ‘They were at that 
time animals of superior excellence, but under tho 
neglectful system of stock-raising then prevailing 
they deteriorated rapidly and their popularity waned. 
English farmers, however, never lost faith in the 
yalue of the breed, and continued to improve it from 
year to year. About the year 1865 enterprising Am- 
ericans were again attracted by the good qualities of 
the swine and began making importations of the best 
obtainable. Each year since has witnessed improve- 
ment in form and quality, and the stock has been 
distributed throughout every State and Territory, 
being greatly esteemed either for pork-production 
pure or for crossing on other sorts. 

Among the qualities that commend the Berkshires 
to the favor of breeders and feeders are their remark- 
able uniformity in color, form, and quality ; great 


muscular power, vitality, and activity ; strong diges- 
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tive and assimilative powers; their aptitude for fat-| England. Jeffries’ stock and its progeny continued 
tening and attaining heavy weights. ‘Their flesh is to be bred on and with the original stock of the 
the highest quality of pork for all purposes. ‘Their county, until, its hogs.attained a wide reputation 
standard of characteristics and markings, as agreed | for both size and qnality. In Pennsylvania and 
upon by American breeders in 1872, was as follows: | neighboring States the new breed was the favorite. 
“Color black, with white on feet, face, tip of tail,| At the fair of the U. 5. Agricnltnral Society at 
and an occasional splash of white on thearm. While | Philadelphia in 1856, at the U.S Fair at Richmond, 
a small spot of white on some other part of the body | Va,, in 1858, at the State fairs of Maryland, Virginia, 
does not e an impurity of blood, yet it is to be | and Pennsylvania, ~ stood almost unrivalled. 
discowraged, to the end that uniformity of color may | After 1865 much attention was given in all s of 
be attained by breeders. White upon one ear, or a! the Union to raising better stock than had before 
bronze orcopper spoton some purt of the body,argues been common, and the repntation acquired pre- 
noimpnrity, but rather a reappearing of original col- | viously by the Chester county swine caused them to 
ors. Markings of white other than those named above be éagerly sought in greater numbers than could be 
are suspicions, and a pigso marked should be rejected. | supphed, but a reaction followed. 

Face short, fine, and well-dished, broad betweenthe| ‘Though not adapted to all localities, the Chester 


eyes. Ears generally almost erect, but sometimes 
inclining forward with advancing age; small, thin, 
soft, and showing veins, Jowl fall. Neck short and 
thick. Shoulder short from neck to middling deep 


| whites are in many respects swine of superior value. 
|In some portions of the West and Southwest they 
are considered more liable to skin diseases than 
black hogs. The Chester whites are among the 


from back down. Back broad and straight, or a very most docile of swine, and properly classed as be- 
little arched. Ribs long and well sprung, giving longing to the large breeds; individuals of it have 
rotundity of body; short ribs of good length, giving been fed to the enormous weight of 1300 pounds. 
breadth and levelness of loin. Hips good length he standard of characteristics adopted for the 
from poiut of hips torump. Hams thick, round and‘ breed by the Swine-breeders’ Convention in 1872 


deep, holding their thickness well back and down to 
the hocks. Tail fine and small, set on high up. 
Legs short and fine, but straight and very strong, 
with hoofs erect, legs set wide apart. Size medium, 
length medium; extremes are to be avoided. Bone 
fine and compact. Offal very light. Hair fine and 
soft ; no bristles. Skin pliable.” Since the prep- 
aration of this standard great advances have heen 
made in developing still heavier hams, deeper sides, 
broader, straighter backs, and shorter heads. 
American breeders of Berkshires were first to 
adopt a systematic plan for the registration of swine 


pone and in 1875 organized, at Springfield, | 


L, the American Berkshire Association for the 
purpose of the “collection, preservation, and dis- 
semination of reliable information on the origin, 
breeding, and management of Berkshire swine, and 
the publication of a herd-book or record of Berk- 
shire ee Several volumes have already 
been issued, and the record is considered of great 
value to breeders. 

The Chester white takes its name from Chester 
Co., Pa, where James Jeffries, in 1818, brought a 
pair of suporior white pigs from Bedfordshire, 


Chester White Hogs. 


— = 


was as follows: “Head short, and broad between 
the eyes; ears thin, and projecting forward ; neck 
short and thick; jowl large; body lengthy and 
deep, and broad on the back ; hams full and deep; 
legs short and well set under for bearing weight ; 
hair thinnish, white, straight, without bristles, and 
if a little wavy not objectionable ; tailsmall.” Since 
the adoption of this standard the tendency has 
steadily been toward reducing somewhat the coarse- 
ness of their bones, shortening their heads, and 
breeding them with smaller, finer ears. The im- 
provement has been so great that the best speci- 
mens of the breed are nearly models in form. 
Large, pendulous ears, coarse heads, long, coarse 
tails and hair, and coarse, spongy bones, are not, as 
in times past, characteristics of the breed, and the 
enormous weights to which they were formerly fed 
are not now considered most desirable or profitable. 
For farmers who desire white hogs somewhat smaller 
and quicker-maturing the Chester sows are excellent 
for crossing with smaller boars, such as the Suffolk 
breed affords; those who make a specialty of the 
latter breed claim that such a cross makes ‘‘ the 
| best Chester white possible.” In Pennsylvania they 


| 
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have always been held in the highest esteem. In 
form, size, and general characteristics, except color, 
they are very similar to the Poland-Chinas, but for 
some cause have not retained their popularity of 
former years among the pork-raisers of the corn- 
growing States, where the dark-haired hogs now 
largely predominate. Very little attention seems 
to liste been paid to keeping records of the breed- 
ar of different families or strains of Chester 
whites, 

The Suffolk is a small white breed, originated in 
England, where pigs essentially the same ate also 
called Yorksbires, or small Yorkshires. English 
authority says they have been continually intermixed 
with mutual advantage, and pigs of exactly the 
same form, the result of crosses, are exhibited 
under the name of Yorkshires or Cumberlands ; 
also, that the improved Suffolk, the Middlesex, the 
Coleshill, and the Prince Alberts (or Windsors) of 
England-were all founded on the Yorkshire-Cumber- 
land stock. Though known to some extent in ail 
the States since 1855, they have never attained any 
general popularity as farmers’ hogs, largely due to 
the fact that they were too small, not wholly satis- 
factory as breeders and nurses, had skins too deli- 
cate to withstand the exposure they encountered, 
and too nearly resembled some of their remote 
ancestors, described as being ‘‘perfect bladders 
filled with hog’s lard, and nearly of the same size 
and quality.” 

‘The standard characteristics of the Suffolks are: 
“Head small, very short; cheeks prominent and 
fall; face dished ; snout small and very short; jowl 
fine ; ears short, small, thin, upright, soft, and 
silky ; neck very short and thick, the head appear- 
ing almost as if set on front of shoulders; no arch- 
ing of crest ; chest wide and deep—elbows standing 
out; brisket wide, but not deep; shoulders thick, 
rather upright, rounding Saliand from top to elbow ; 
crops wide and full. Sides and flanks—long ribs 
well arched out from back, good length between. 
Shoulders and hams—flank well filled out, and com- 
ing well down at ham; back. broad, level, and 
. straight from crest to tail ; no falling off or down at 
tail ; hams wide and full all the way down; legs 
small and i fre te standing wide apart—in sows 
just keeping belly from the ground ; bone fine; feet 
small, hoofs rather spreading ; tail small, long and 
tapering; skin thin, of-a pinkish shade, free from 
color; hair fine and silky, not too thick; color of 
hair pale yellowish white, perfectly free from any 
spots or other color ; size small to medium.” 

The Essex is a long-established breed of English 
origin, but, though of admitted good qualities, it 
has never become widely disseminated or in 
the United States. It was improved =" the intro- 
duction of some Neapolitan hogs into England by 
Lord Western. The reputation of the Essex breed 
was established in England in 1840, 

They are classed with the small breeds, but are 
abont the largest of that class, and frequently grow 
to weights that would entitle them to consideration 
among the larger breeds, often weighing 400 to 600 
ponnds at maturity, though usually most profitably 
slaughtered young for fresh pork, breakfast bacon, 
or fanily use, for which they are highly esteemed, 
their meat being well-flavored and e-grained, 
and their lard firm and white. When properly 
dressed they are but little darker than other hogs, 
even those with white hair. The standard agreed 
upon for them by the National Convention is as fol- 
lows: ‘* Color black ; face short and dishing ; ears 
small, soft, and stand erect while young, but com- 
ing down somewhat with advanced age; carcass 
long, broad, straight, and deep; hams heavy and 

let down; bone fine; ca when fat, com- 
posed mostly of lard ; hair ordinarily rather thin ; 
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fattening qualities very superior. As breeders, prolific 
and fair nurses.” 

Theswine variously known by the names of “ Jersey 
reds,” ‘“‘red Berkshires,” ‘‘ Duroes,” or “Saratoga 
reds,” are quite common throughont the United 
States. They are of a reddish, sandy, or bronze 
color, and of widely varying characteristics. For 
over sixty years sandy-colored hogs have been nu- 
merous in southern New Jersey, especially in Salem 
and Burlington counties, and highly esteemed; there 
is a tradition that they are descendants of early im- 
portations from England of the unimproved Berk- 
shires. The National Swine-breeders’ Convention in 
1872 agreed that their positive origin was unknown, 
but reported the following as characteristics of good 
*‘Jerseyreds:” ‘They should be red in color, with 
a snout of moderate length, large lop.ears, and 
small head in proportion to size and length of body ; 
should be long in the body, standing high and rangy 
on thin legs; bone coarse ; heavy tail and brush; 
hair coarse, including the bristles on the back.” 

Swine called Cheshires were mentioned by Eng- 
lish writers subsequent to 1840-45 as * long-legged, 
long-eared, unprofitable giants, all but extinct.” 
Between 1860 and 1870, in Jefferson Co., N. Y., the 
favorite swine were of a large white sort known as 
the Jefferson county or Cheshire breed, or some- 
times ‘improved Cheshire.” During those years 
they were exhibited at the fairs of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, and latterly received 
| nearly all the prizes awarded on large breeds. The 
; accepted description of them is that they are pure 
| white, with very thin skin of pink color, and little 
| hair, though not wholly uniform in the latter re- 
spect, as pigs in the same litter differ widely in the 
quantity of hair; the snout is often long, but very 
slerder and fine; the jowls are plump, and the ears 
erect, fine, aud thin; shoulders wide and hams full; 
their flesh is fine-grained, and they yield an extra 
quantity of mess pork in proportion to offal. 

An American breed known as Victorias had its 
origin in Saratoga Co., N. Y., about 1855. They 
were a combination of the ‘Grazier,” “ Byfield,” 
Yorkshire or Suffolk,” and another hog, white, 
long in body and well-haired, and the best of them 
are descendants of a sow named (about 1860 or 1862) 
Victoria. They have a good coat of fine, soft, white 
hair, aud fine heads closely set on their shoulders; 
snout short and face slightly dished ; ears erect, 
small, and thin; shoulders round and full; legs 
short and fine ; back broad, straight, and level, and 
the body long; hams round and swelling, and high 
at base of tail, with plaits or folds between the 
thighs; tail fine ; rosettes. common on the back ; 
skin thin, soft, and elastic; the flesh fine-grained 
and firm, with thick side pork. They can be made 
fit for slaughter at almost any age. 

The pig being omnivorous, its highest and. most 
rapid development calls for a generous variety of 
feed. During the period of growth there should be 
a smaller percentage of carbonate or fat-formers 
supplied, and the percentage of ei hates and ni- 
trogeneous compounds increased. Indian corn is 
rich in fat; oats, on the other hand, are especially 
rich in bone- and muscle-formers. Clover and grass 
so combine the two that when young hogs are grazed 
on these they make a good growth of bone and mus- 
cle, and a development of stomach which enables 
them to assimilate a greater amount of corn at fat- 
tening-time. ‘ 

As a scale of 100 points for judging swine the Na- 
tional Convention of Breeders agreed upon the fol- 
lowing: Back, 10; long ribs, 8; short ribs, 7; 
shoulder, 8; ham, 12; length of body, 6; flank, 6; 
twist, 6; snout, 4; jowl, 3; face, 3; ear, 2; neck, 
4; belly, 4; skin, 5; hair, 3; bone, 3; legs, 3; 
feot, 2; tail, 1. (F. B. C.) 
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SYBEL, Herricn vox, German historian, was! 


born at Diisseldorf, Dec. 2, 1817. He was a pupil of 
Ranke, at Berlin, though he was chiefly educated at 
the University of Bonn, where he became professor 
extraordinary in 1844. In 1841 he had published a 
History of the First Crusade, exposing some popular 
errors in regard to that movement. After pub- 
lishing his essay on the Origin of the German 
Kingdoms he was called, in 1845, to Marburg as pro- 
fessor of history. In 1847 he ‘began his political 
career as representative of the university in the 
Hessian parliament and was sent to the Congress of 

Srfurth. Duke Maximilian IL. of Bavaria called 
him in 1856 to Munich, where he founded the first 
historical seminary in Germany, and published an 
historical review. In 1861 Von Sybel returned to 
Bonn as professor and was soon sent as deputy to the 
Prassian chamber. In 1867 he was elected to the 
constituent diet of the North German Confederation, 
and took an active partin Bismarck’s struggle with the 
Ultramontane party. In 1874 he was elected to the 
Reichstag, and in the next year was made director of 
the State archives at Berlin. His edition of these 
important historical documents, commenced in 1878, 
is expected to comprise 70 volumes. Von ‘Sybel’s 
great work is Geschichte der Revolutions zeit von 1789 
his 1795 (5 vols., 1853-67), which has passed through 
several editions and has been translated into Eng- 
lish. It was based upon a faithful study of the 
archives in Berlin, Vienna, London, and The Hague. 
Von Sybel has also published Die Erhebung Europas 
gegen Napoleon (1860), and numerous historical 
essays. 

SYLVESTER, James Joszpu, English mathemati- 
cian, was born in London, Sept. 3, 1814. His early 
education was at private schools in that city and at 
the Royal Institution, Liverpool. His later training 
was at St. John’s College, Cambridge ; but, being a 
Jew, he could not receive a degree, though in 1837 
he was second wrangler, and in 1839 was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1872, however, the 
degrees then denied him were finally bestowed; he is 
alsu M. A. of Dublin and Oxford, LL. D. of Dublin 
and Edinburgh, and D. 0. L. of Oxford. He studied 
law at the Inner Temple and was called to the bar 
in 1850. He was made professor of natural philosophy 
at University College, London, and in 1852 was 
called to the chair of mathematics in the University 
of Virginia. Returning to England in 1862, he be- 
came professor in the Roval Military Academy at 
Woolwich, which post he held for five vears. On the 
erganization of the Johns Hopkins University at 
Biltimore, in 1877, Sylvester was made professor of 
mathematics there, but at the end of 1883 he was 
elected Savilian professor of geometry at Oxford, 
which chair he has since held. Although he has 
pnblished no separate work of importance, his con- 
tributions to mathematical periodicals have been 
of the highest merit. His papers number altoge- 
ther 250, and relate to every department of mathe- 
matics, but especially to higher algebra, which he 
greatly enlarged by his theory of reciprocants. He 
is also the inventor of the plagiograph and other 
geometrical instruments. Some sonnets and other 
poems from his pen attest the versatility of his 
genius. . He was the first editor of the American 
Journal of Mathematics (founded in 1878), and 
— president of the London Mathematical So- 
ciety. 

SYNAGOGUE. The word keneseth, the proper 
Hebrew word for synagogue, is proba- 


ete bly post-biblical, and certainly does 


Am. Rep.). 


seth, but moedh, the word commonly employed to 
denote the great festivals: The Passover, the Pen- 


tecost, the Feast of Tabernacles. The Septuagint, 


not occur in the Old Testament. The! 
word used in Ps. Ixxiv. 8 is not kene-| 


and Vulgate translations give the word its usual 
meaning in this passage (ras doprds ; omnes dies festos 
Dei); and the meaning is entirely consistent with 
the context. The burning of the sanctuary was virt- 
ually the burning of all the solemnities that had 
centred there. But even if the word moedh be here 
taken in the unusual meaning of “ appointed places,” 
or ‘‘ places of assembly,” there is nothing to estab- 
lish an identity between these and the fully de- 
veloped synagogue, or to eae the assertion that 
‘such synagogues existed in all parts of Judea in 
the time of Ps. Ixxiv. 8, or to —— this psalm 
was written after synagogues e@ a recognized 
institution. 

The Great Synagogue.—The statement that Jewish 
tradition assigns to the so-called Great Synagogue 
‘supreme religious authority from the cessation of 

rophecy to the time of the high priest Simeon the 
Teak ” needs modification. The traditions (see Mai- 
monides in Ugolino, vol. i., col. 12; also Hieros. in 
Megil., fol. 70, col. 4, cited in Lightfoot, Pitman’s 
ed., x. 525, and elsewhere) include among the men 
of the Great Synagogue Daniel and his three com- 
panions, with Haggai, Zechariah, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Malachi, and speak of other prophets, in con- 
siderable numbers, as also included. It is n 
to distinguish between what the traditions say of 
the Great Synagogue as an organization and what 
they say of the men of the Great Synagogue as 
persons. Much of what is said in regard to the or- 
ganization is apocryphal enough, especially with the 
interpretation put upon it by some modern writers ; 
but no men whose names appear in history are more 
real than those just mentioned and their associates. 
Whatever Kuenen or others may have shown as to 
the organization sometimes described as the Great 
Synagogue, or as to the original meaning of the 
name, neither he nor anyone else doubts that most 
of those who are called the men of the Great Syna- 
gogue were veritable men, who actually did literary 
work in connection with the Old Testament ; and it 
is certain that the traditions concerning this work, 
however distorted or exaggerated some of them 
may be, have a basis of truth, and that parts of ths 
truth can be disentangled from the fiction. In par- 
ticular, the most important Old Testament questions 
connected with the men of the Great Synagogue are 
questions that have nothing to do with the organiza- 
tion, but only with the men. 

This succession of men maintained itself for sev- 
eral generations after the succession of the prophets 
had ceased, and in this sense the men of the reat 
Synagogue are later than the prophets; but it 
should not be forgotten that they were also for sev- 
eral generations contemporary with the later proph- 
= and included these prophets among their num- 

‘2 

The statement that only modern writers since 
Elias Levita attribute to the men of the Great Syna- 
gogue the completing of the Old Testament canon is 
perhaps true, if applied strictly to the alleged or- 
ganization of that name; but it breaks down if ap- 
plied to the men of the Great Synagogue as distin- 
guished from the organization. ‘The traditions at- 
tribute to Ezra, Nelemiah, and other men of the 
Great Synagogue a vast amount of work on the Old 
Testament books, including the “ writing” (that is, 
in many cases, the editing) of a'l the latest of them. 
In the sense, therefore, that the canon was actually 
complete the moment the latest writings included in 
it were finished, the traditions attribute to the men 
of the Great Synagogue the completing of the can- 
on; it may perhaps be true that these traditions, 
when rigidly sifted, recognize no other “ fixing * ok 


| the canon than this, but this is the determination of 


it that is all-important. See, e.g., Baba Batra (Ven. 
ed. of 1520), fol. 14a. (w. 3. B.) 
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TABERNACLE: The ag sccrmangt 4 Israel, 
and its igious Feasts.  caihes 


aa Fat. XXUL of the article TapeRNacux, in the Ey- 
NC cyrcLopapt4 Brrrannica, says in re- 
gard to the detailed accounts of the 
Israelitish Tabernacle and its worship, as these are 
given in the Priest-code, that ‘* the whole description 
is ideal,” that it “throws back into the time of 
Moses the whole scheme of worship and ritual of 
which the second temple was the centre.” This 
ition is an essential part of the view of the Old 
Testament held by the succession of writers on 
Biblical subjects in the Excyctopmpra Brrrannica ; 
if it be admitted that the tabernacle and its ser- 
vices, as described in the Pentateuch, are matters 
of historical fact, then their whole scheme falls to 
the ground. 

The Biblical accounts testify that the tabernacle 
was constructed in the vicinity of Mount Sinai. 
This gives the author of the article on Srvxat, in the 
Barrannica, an opportunity to open and close hi 
treatment by an attack on ‘‘ the historicity of the 
Hebrew records involved.” He says: ‘‘ The ab- 
sonce of exact topographical detail on the part of 
ths Biblical narrators, who always speak of Sinai as 
if it were a single summit, and give no hint about 
several summits of which it is one, shows that in 
their time there was no real tradition on the matter, 
and that all attempts at identification are necessarily 
vain.” But this writer cannot be unfamiliar with the 
fact that the usual Hebrew word for mountain de- 
notes a given mountainous region as properly as a 
single summit. Which of the two it denotes in any 
particular passage, can only be known from the con- 
text, or from known facts concerning the topography. 
He has no right, therefore, to say that these nar- 
rators always speak of Sinai as if it were a single 
summit; neither he nor anyone else knows that to be 
a fact; the presumption is that they speak inter- 
changeably, sometimes of the region and sometimes 
of a particular peak, and there is no evidence to 
overthrow this presumption. The fact that their 
lack of definition in this jenlar, and their lack 
of details, render it difficult to settle some points as 
to the topography, is not at all discrediting to the 
historicity of the writings. It is a matter of fact 
that in the Sinaitic peninsula, as well as in Egypt 
and in Palestine, a growing knowledge of the topo- 
graphy, while it often overthrows our theories as to 
the meaning of the Biblical statements, yet shows 
th correctness of the statements themselves. Even 
a man who holds that the Pentateuchal accounts of 
the tabernacle were written after the exile, ought to 
be able to see that they were written by some one 
who was familiar with the Sinaitic peninsula. 

The Pentateuchal accounts inform us that Israel 
had a public sanctuary-tent, earlier than the one 
that Moses made at Sinai, Ex. xxxiii. 7-11. See 
also, in this work, Israzu, Period I., Institutions. 
It is not a fair reading of the history to ‘d this 
as an older and contradictory mention of the taber- 
nacle that Moses is said to have made at Sinai. On 
the contrary, it is spoken of as a part of a group of 

re-Sinaitic institutions, that were either su ed 

y the legislation at Sinai, or incorporated into it. 

The Priest-code writings cireumstantially describe 
the tabernacle itself and its furniture, its system 
of offerings and sacrifices, its priesthood, its sacred 
year of daily burnt offerings, sabbaths, and ap- 
pointed festivals, and in virtue of all these, its char- 
acter as the one legal sanctnary of Israel. In regard 
to each of these points, the books of the Old Testa- 


ment, with more or less continuity, give the subse- 
quent history of the institutions founded by Moses, 
and in to each of them, the several writers in 
the Excycropmp1a Brrrannica deny the historicity 
of the account thus given. 

The tabernacle itself and its furniture. Besides what 
we might infer from what is said concerning the 
sacrifices, the priests, the festivals, etc., we have the 
following direct statements: The tabernacle (mish- 
kan) was recognized as in existence, in western 
Israel, after the conquest by Joshua, Josh. xxii. 19, 
29. The tent of meeting had been set up at Shiloh 
by the congregation of Israel, Josh. xviii. 1. The 
inheritances of the tribes were distributed before 
Jehovah, at the doorway of the tent of meeting in 
Shiloh, Josh. xix. 51. In Eli’s time, the tent of 
meeting was still in Shiloh, perhaps within the 
temple inclosure there, 1 Sam. ii. 22. When David 
brought up the ark to Jerusalem, he pitched a tent 
for it, 2 Sam. vi. 17; 1 Chron. xvi. 1, while the 


his | Chronicler adds that the mishkan of Jehovah was 


then at Gibeon, close by, and the force of Levitical 
ministers was divided between the two points. xvi. 39. 
This statement is repeated in 1 Chron. xxi. 28 sq., 
2 Chron. i. 3, and on the face of it seems to be con- 
firmed by what is said as to Solomon’s sacrificing in 
Gibeon, and his vision there, 1 Ki. iii. 4-5; ix. 2. 
During all this period, Jehovah represents himself 
as dwelling in tent and mishkan, 2 Sam. vii. 6. 
The mishkan of Jehovah's glory is recognized in Ps, 
xxvi. 8. The tent of Jehovah, with its altar (the 
tent at Gibeon, rather than the one at Jerusalem), 
figures prominently in connection with the accession 
of Solomon, 1 Ki. ii. 28, 29, 30; i. 39. And finally, 
we are told that, at the dedication of Solomon’s 
temple, the priests and Levites brought up not only 
the ark, but ‘ the tent of meeting and all the holy 
utensils that were in the tent,” 1 Ki. viii. 4; 2 
Chron. v. 5. In Eli’s time we are told that the ark 
was in the temple at Shiloh, 1 Sam. iii. 3, pre- 
sumptively in its proper sanctuary in the tabernacle, 
which we have seen was also there; and that it was 
removed from Shiloh at the time when it fell into 
the hands of the Philistines, iv. 3, 4. Thus sepa- 
rated from the tabernacle, we have a pretty full 
account of its various fortunes, till the two were 

laced in Solomon’s temple. The shew bread of 

. xxv. 30; xxxv. 13, appears in 1 Sam. xxi. 6, and 
again among the arrangements of Solomon’s temple, 
and those in preparation for the temple, 1 Ki. vii. 
48; 2 Chron. iv. 19; 1 Chron. xxiii. 29, etc. In 2 
Chron. i. 5, ¢f., 1 Chron. xxi. 29, it is said that the. 
brazen altar made by Bezaleel was still in use in. 
Solomon’s time. 

Certainly this line of statements, especially when 
corroborated by the many parallel allusions to the 
sacrifices, the festivals, the priesthcod, and other 
institutions that had their centre in the tabernacle, 
appears, on the face of it, to be entirely credible 
as history. If we are not to accept the statements, 
we ought to have satisfactory reasons for rejecting 
them. Of what sort are the reasons for this, as they 
are actually adduced ? 

The author of the article on the Tabernacle, in the 
Brirannioa, says: ‘* The Chronicler indeed. who had 
before him the Pentateuch in its present shape, as- 
sumes that after the Israelites entered Canaan the 
tabernacle continued to be the one legitimate place 
of sacrifice, until it was superseded by Solomon’s 
temple, and represents it as standing at Gibeon in 
the days of David and his son (1 Chron. xxi. 29 ; sq. 
2 Chron, i. 3). But the book of Kings knows Gibe- 


on only as ‘the greatest high place’ (1 Ki. iii. 4).” 
Bat we have seen that the continued existence of the 
tabernacle is not a mere assumption of the author of 
Chronicles, but a matter of fact attested by the 
books of Joshua, Samuel, and Kings. The fact that 
the book of Kings knows of Gibeon as the seat of 
the great high place (this book izes no other 
high place as legitimate) is perfectly consistent with 
the view taken in Chronicles, that the great high 
place was constituted as such by the fact of the 

resence of the tabernacle there. The account in 

ings does not contradict that in Chronicles, but 
confirms it. 

On this point, the author of the same article says: 
**Two passages inthe . . . . booksof Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings speak of the tabernacle... . ; 
bat external and internal evidence show them to be 
interpolated (1 Sam. ii. 22; 1 Ki. viii. 4).” But the 
mention of the tabernacle in 1 Ki. viii. 4 is in the 
Septuagint, as well as in the Hebrew copies, and 
that in 1 Sam. ii. 22 is in the Hebrew and the Alex- 
andrian Septuagint, thongh not in the Vatican copy 
of the Gree In each case the mention of the tab- 
ernacle fits the context, and fits all the Biblical 
statements that touch tho matter. A man who re-~ 
gards the Priest-code writings as unhistorical must 
needs fiud in that circumstance a reason for 
ing these passages, which ascribe historicity to the 
Priest-code writings, as interpolations; but really 
there is no other reason for so regarding them. 

The author of the same article farther insists upon 
whit he regards as the fact that at Shiloh the ark 
‘twas housed not in a tent but in a temple (1 Sam, 
iii. 3, 15)." Bat, admitting that there was a perma- 
nent temple structure at Shiloh, the account testifies 
that the tabernacle was also there, and there is no 
difficulty in understanding that ths tabernacle may 
have stood somewhere within the temple precincts, 
with the ark in its holy of holies, and the legal ar- 
ranzgements for sacrifica connected with it. 

Ths off :rings and sacrifices connected with the taber- 
nacle. The Pentateuchal writings testify that Israel 
had institutions of this sort from the time when 
Abraham first camo to Palestine; that there were 
Israelitish institutions of sacrifice in Ezypt, just be- 
foreth> exodas, and in ths wilderness, in the interval 
batween ths exolus an ths giving of the Sinaitic 
legislation, Gan. xii. 7; xxii. 2 sq. ef al ; Ex. x. 25; 
xii. 3-23; xviii. 12; xxiv. 5, ebe. They affirm that, 
under M »se3, thess earlier institutions were regulat- 
ed by various statutes, and supplemented. The col- 
lection of them found in the Pentateuch is in no 
proper sense a cole, but is simply a succession of 
Pipers placed one after another, with no apparent 
system. The ritual described differs ‘materiall 
from that of either Sslomon’s temple, or tha secon 
temple; it provides for no courses in the ordering 
of the priests an. Lvites, no corps of gate-keepers 
and pe be atten.lin‘s of that class, no singers, no 
wood-offsring (cf. Neh. x. 35 [34]; xiii. 31), no 
money provision for current expenses (/.'Neh. x. 
83-34 [32-33] ), the half shekel tax of Ex, xxx. 12- 
_ 16; xxxviii. 25-23, being a very different thing from 
the permanent tax of Nehemiah. On the other hand, 
trace: of the existenos of many of the sacrificial usa- 
ges described in this legislation are found through- 
out the history, from Joshna to Nehemiah. The 
great day of atonement, indeed, is not mentioned in 
the Old Testament outside the Pentatench. The 
word for sin-offsring, except perhaps in Ps. xl 7 
[6], occurs only in Ezekiel, the Pentatench. and 
the post-exilic books, and is first applied in Chron- 
icles to the times of Hezekiah. The current phrases 
to describe atonement for sin occur in Deuteronomy, 
in 1 Sam. iii. 14, in 2 Sam. xxi. 3, and in Ps, li. 9 
{I and other Psalms, but they are abundant only in 


lis Priest-code and the later Old Testament books, 


regard-. 
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But most of the other distinctive terms for sacrifice 
are found sprinkled through the books of Judges, 
Samuel, Kings, and the aarti prophets. 

e er in which these terms occur are 
numerous, It is impossible here to refer to them in 
detail. A thorough examination of them would not 
lead to the conclusion that the Pentateuchal system 
of sacrifices and o was in complete opera- 
tion in Israe] throughout,the od from Moses to 
Nehemiah ; but equally, it would not justify the con- 


clusion that the essential points of the were 
ever unknown in Israel during that . Such 
as Deut. xii. 8 and Josh. v. show that 


the system, so far as the whole people was con- 
cerned, was in very imperfect operation even in the 
time of Moses himself. The ritual of the times of 
Eli has its points of difference from that of the Pen- 
tatench, as well as its points of resemblance. But 
in the successive revi of ritual, under David and 
Solomon, under Hezekiah, under Josiah, under Ezra, 
the claim made in the records is that the revival fol- 
lowed the Mosaic precepts that were in the pos- 
session of the priests; and there is nothing in the 
phenomena of the times to contradict this claim. 

In the article Trraes, in the Excycnopzp1m Bri- 
TANNICA, the view is presented that the older Israel- 
itish legislation had nothing to say of tithes, but de- 
manded as due to Jehovah the firstlings of the flock 
and herd, and also, without fixing the amount, the 
first-fruits of agricultural products; that before the 
writing of the Deuteronomic legislation in the sev- 
enth century B. ¢., the amount of the first-fruits had 
come to be fixed at a tenth; that in that code, Deut, 
xii. 6, 11; xiv. 22 sq., an innovation is introduced to 
the effect that the tithes ‘‘must be consumed ata 
central, instead of a local, sanctuary ;” and that in 
the times of Ezra and Nehemiah there was put in 
force “ the new law of the priestly code (Num. xviii. 
21 sq.), in which it is formally laid down that the 
tithe is a tribute paid to the Levites, who in turn 
pay a tithe of it to the priests.” It is sufficient dis- 
proof of this that the Priest-code, Deuteronomy, 
and Nehemiah alike regard the tithes as something 
entirely distinct from the first-fruits, Num. xviii. 12, 
13, 21-26; Deut. xxvi. 10, 12; Neh. x. 35-38; xii. 
44. This theory of the evolution of the tithing sys- 
tem has no elements of continuity or of probability 
that would justify a truly critical scholar in accept- 
ing it in preference to the specific testimony of tl.e 
different accounts, which ascribe the laws concerning 
tithes to Moses. 

In the article on Sacrrrice in the Excycrorxpia 
Barranntca is a similar theory of the evolution cf 
sacrificial worship. It holds that a sacrifice ‘‘is pii- 
marily a meal offered to the deity.” Either the deity 
alone partook, as in the case of the burnt offering, 
or he shared the sacrificial feast with his worship- 
pers. Animals came to be preferred as sacrifices, be= 
canse animal food was thought of as more luxn- 
rious than vegetable food. In certain stages of 
savagery, it is unlawful for a tribesman to eat the 
totem animal of his own tribe, and praiseworthy for 
him to eat that of a hostile tribe, and thus certain 
animals come to be regarded as fit for food or sacri- 
fice, while certain others are unfit. ‘‘ Generally 
speaking, then, the original principle on which a 
sacrificial meal is chosen is that men may not eat 
what cannot be offered to their god.” As the flesh 
of their enemies is particularly choice food, in the 
view of certain savage tribes, the crager of offering 
human sacrifices began, being, in many cases at 
least, the prodnct of cannibalism. But somehow or 
other, a different idea came to he connected with 
human sacrifices—that of the slaving of the victim 
to placate the deity, who was offended, and whose 
vengeance mnst be satisfied; the sacrifice became pi- 
aculay, In due time there came to be piaoular ani- 
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mal sacrifices a'so. In some cases, the offering of 


an animal was of the nature of a fine; ‘‘ more usn-— 
ally, however, the life of an animal is accepted by 


the god in place of a human life.” 

This theory is sn to find some support in 
the Old Testament. It is asserted that ‘“ the slaugh- 
ter ofananimal . . . seemsto have been always 
sucrificial in early Greece,” and then, that ‘‘ among 
the Semites sacrifice and slaughter for food are still 
more clearly identified; the Hebrews use the saine 
word for both.” This last statement has only a 
meagre support from the Hebrew lexicons, and 
really none at all from the usage of the Old Testa- 
ment; there is no instance where a word of the stem 
Z-B-H occurs where it may not naturally be under- 
stood to denote a sacrificial feast, either as a fact, 
or, in a very few instances, figuratively, while the 
words of the stem T-B-H are not currently used to 
denote sacrifice. Again, the alleged connection 
between totemism and the distinction of clean and 
unelean animals cannot be traced in the Penta- 
tenchal scheme; the animals allowed for food are 
different from those allowed for sacrifice, the food 
auimals including many species that are named, and 
an immense number of others that fall under gen- 
eral designations; while those for sacrifice are three 
species of animals and two of birds. Further, the 
theory just described requires us to regard ‘the 
presentation of the gift” as “ the central feature in 
every ordinary act of worship.” If the laying of 
the don the head of the victim, in the Hebrew 
ritual, was a mere act of presentation, then this fact 
fits the theory; but if it was rather an emblematic 
confession ill desert, and a prayer for pardon 
(Lev. xvi. 21; v. 5; Num. v. 7), it does not at all 
fit the theory. 

On the basis of this theory it is sometimes argued, 
that, in such cases as that of Jephthah, we have a 


picture of the religion of Jehovah in the stage when | 
it still recognized the propriety of human sacrifices ; | 


that the story of Abraham and Isaac indicates a 
later stage, in which this religion outgrew the idea 
of human sacrifice; that its sacrificial system grad- 
ually developed until, in post-exilic times, the full 
pentateuchal ritual had come to be in existence. In 
regard to all ideas of this kind, it is sufficient to say 
that they contradict the only known ancient records 
that bear testimony in the case, and that they have 
no such intrinsic credibility as to justify our accept- 
ing them in preference to the records, 

Concerning the tof the tabernacle, and the 
questions depending on it, see Priest, in this work, 

The Year of the Tabernacle. In Numbers 
xxviii., xxix., and elsewhere in the Pentateuch, we 
find precepts for a class of acts of worship at certain 
fixed times throughout the year—the morning and 
evening daily offerings, the special offerings and ser- 
vices for the Sabbaths, the new moons, the Passover, 
the Pentecost, the Feast of Tabernacles, with its pre- 
liminary ceremonials of the blowing of trumpets 
and the day of Atonement. Both the Pentateuch 
and the other historical books that mention these 
attribute the institution of them to Moses, with the 
modification that some of the elements involved 
were incorporated into the Mosaic legislation from 
older sources. 

In opposition to the statements of the records, the 
author of the article on the Sapsarn in the Enoy- 
cLopmptA Brrrannta cites the words of Jesus in the 
New Testament to prove that the Sabbath of the 
Tanaite scfibes (which he assumes to be the same 
with that of the Priest-code) was different from that 
which prevailed in Israel before the exile. He 
makes a grave mistake when he assumes that the 
Pentateuchal Sabbath is that of the scribes, and is 
to be ys 7 by their spirit, instead of by the 
spirit of O 
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‘much is said concerning the Sabbath in the pre- 


exilic books outside the Pentateuch. But in the 
few places where it is mentioned, we learn that the 
Sabbath was a day of abstinence from labor, Amos 
viii. 5; a day of special religious services in the 
temple, 2 Ki. xi. 5, 7, 9, of. 2 Chron. xxiii. ; the day 
of changing the shew bread, 1 Chron. ix. 32, of. Mat. 
xii. 2 sg.; a day regarded as especially suitable for 
consulting a prophet, 2 Ki. iv. 23; a day associated 
in thought with the new moons and festivals, and 
their assemblies, Isa, 1.13 ; Hos. ii 18 [11] ; 1 Chron. 
xxiii. 31; 2 Chron, ii. 3 [4]; viii. 18; in fine, as a 
day which, in many ways, was regarded as set apart 
to Jehovah, and no longer belonging to a man him- 
self. In fine, counting one or two severe laws of 
the Priest-code as police regulations, designed for 
Israel in camp rather than for permanent enforce- 
ment, the Sabbath of the Priest-code ix, so far as 
appears from the particulars given, the same with 
the Sabbath of the other Pentateuchal codes, and 
the same with the Sabbath that appears in the his- 
tory; and each differs, in principle, from the Sab- 
bath of the scribes, in precisely the points in which 
that Sabbath-doctrine contradicts the teachings of 
Jesus. 

The mention of the great sacred feasts that are 
said to have centred in the tabernacle, in the ac- 
counts of the pre-exilic times, is as full as could be 
expected. Aside from the passages that specify 
particular feasts, we have an allusion to Jchoval’s 
shape feast in Shiloh, Jud. xxi. 19; Elkanah and 
1is contemporaries made annual pilgrimages to Shi- 
loh, 1 Sam. i. and ii.; the appointed time of 1 Sam. 
xiii. 8, 11, may have been one of the festivals ; tho 
Chronicler represents that one principal object of 
David and Solomon in building the temple was to 
make provision for the feasts, 1 Chron, xxiii. 31; 2 
Chron. ii. 4; the feasts are well known at the time 
of Solomon’s death, 1 Ki. xii. 32,33; they are prom- 
inent in the writings of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and 
Nahum, and inthe Psalms, Amos v. 21; viii. 10; Hos. 
ii. 13 [11] ; ix.5; Isa. i, 14; xxix. 1; xxx. 29; xxxiii. 
20; Nah. ii. 1 [i. 15]. Solomon is said to have ob- 
served the three feasts mentioned in the Pentateuch, 
1 Ki. ix. 25; 2 Chron. viii, 13, both passages men- 
tioning the ‘‘three times in the year,” though the 
names are given in Chronicles’ only, 

Besides the instances in which it is alluded to in 
connection with the other festivals, the Feast of 
Tabernacles is several times mentioned by itself. 
In Josh, viii, 35, the phraseology used is that of tho 
law for the Teast of Tabernacles, Deut. xxxi. 10-12, 
and the suggestion is that the solemnities recorded 
in the previous verses took place at the time of tho 
feast. In 2 Sam. xi. 11, Uriah says that the ark and 
Israel and Judah, but not the army, are dwelling in 
booths ; on the face of it this looks like a celebra- 
tion of the feast of booths, The feast of Jud. xxi. 
19 had a vintage dance connected with it, and may 
well have been the Feast of Tabernacles, though if 
jt was, the dance was a mere incident of it. Samuel 
was born “‘at the revolutions of the days,” 1 Sam, i. 
20, and the account connects an annual feast with 
his birth ; the word translated ‘‘revolution” is used 
only here and 2 Chron. xxiv. 23; Ps. xix. 7 [6]; 
and Ex. xxxiv. 22, where “the revolution of the 
year” is the time for the feast of ingathering. The 
dedication of Solomon's temple was at the time of 
the Feast of Tabernacles, 1 Ki. viii. 2, 65-66; 2 
Chron, v. 8; vii. 8,9. This feast is very prominent- 
ly mentioned in Zech. xiv, 16, 18, 19. 

The writer on the Taprrnactz in the Enxcycro- 
PmpIA Brrranntca, however, holds that this feast, 
though in existence from early times, did not become 
what is called the Feast of Tabernacles—that is, more 
properly, the feast of booths, as described in the 


Testament prophecy and history. Not) priestly legislation—till the times of Nehemiah. He 
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says that from the passage begi 
we learn that the use f booths on that occasion 
had no foundation in traditional but was based | 
directly on the law, which then for the first time be- 

came generally known.” But the passage does not 

say that the law then first became generally known. 

It does not intimate that the use of booths was an in- 

novation on traditional usage. In a sentence con- 

structed to throw especial emphasis on the adverb, 

the anthor of Nehemiah says that the children of 

Israel had not so done the thing since the times of 

Joshua ; the fair inference is not that they had never 

done the thing before, but rather that they had al- 

ways been in the habit of doing it, but never so con- 

spicuously as on this occasion. 

The writer of the article mentioned above further 
says: ‘ According to the law in question, the booths 
were to be a memorial of the wilderness wandering, 
Lev. xxiii. 43, but of this there is no hint in Deuter- 
onomy; and... it is certain from Exodus 
that the feast had originally agricultural and not his- 
torical significance.” But the two are not necessarily 
exclusive ; it is entirely credible that the agricultural 
significance may have a historical meaning added 
to it, as the accounts say was the case. There is no 
need, therefore, to look for any custom of living in 
booths daring the vintage, or of providing temporary 
shelter for those who came from a distance to the 
festivals, in order to account for the booths of this 
feast ; the historical reason assigned for them is suf- | 
ficient, thongh it does not exclude the other reasons, 
provided they are authentic, 

The same author says: ‘ In Jud. ix. 27 we find a 
vintage feast at Shechem among the Canaanites, 
from whom the Israelites first learned the ways of 
agricultural life, and from whom so much of the popu- 
lar religion was copied.” Here the intimation that 
the Feast of Tabernacles isa development from some 
Canaanite vintage feast is as gratuitous as the state- 
ment that the Israelites first learned agriculture from 
tha Canaanites, or that much of the popular religion 
—meaning the religion of Jehovah, then counted cor- 
rect—was copied from them. He further explains 
that the autumnal feasts of Israel, that finally devel- 
oped into the Feast of Tabernacles, were originally 
held at many local sanctuaries, and that “it was the 
fame of great shrines that gradually tended to draw 
worshippers from a distance to temples like those of 
Jerasalem and Bethel. Finally, the Deuteronomic 
law of the one sanctuary - + «+ put an end to 
all local religions feasts,” and “obscured the old 
significance of the festal cycle, and made room for 
the historical interpretation of the celebrations.” 
This might be plausible if there were some proof 
that the feast in question was ever celebrated else- 
where than at the central sanctuary, but of such 
proof there is no vestige. 

Accorling to the Biblical accounts, as they now 
stand, the Passover festival was instituted by Moses, 
jnst before the Israelites left Egypt, and was at that 
time kept by them, though in a primitive and incom- 
plete form. Whether it superseded or incorporated 
any older festival usages, we are not informed, but 
certainly no one can trace any connection between 
the passover and the sacrifice to Jehovah which Is- 
rael asked Pharaoh's leave to make in the wilderness. 
If the writer of Ex. xii. 84, 39, was writing history, 
h» certainly did not intend to be understood as here 
giving a different account of the origin of the feast 
of unleavened bread from that which he had already 
given in verses 3-28 ; verses 34 and 39 are rather to he 
understood as mentioning an incident that occurred, 
illustrating the haste with which the people left 
Ezypt, and also illustrating how certain people, who 
had been negligent abont obeying the command to 
put away leaven from their honses, were, after all, 


' mental directions were af 


providentially compelled to eat unleavened bread, 


TABERNACLE. 
nning Neh. viii. 14, | 


The festival having been thus instituted, e- 

rd to it, defini ts bootie ta : 
times, in rega i ing i @ 8a 
cred year, its relations to the harvest, and its rela- 
tions to the central sanctuary, and defining other 
points concerning it. 

In contradiction to this, the articles on Passover 
and eee ie ne ee Brrrayntoa 
represent that this festival was, in its beginnings, a 
spring feast, arising from “ the accumulation of the 
sacrifices of firstlings and fatlings ” at that season ; 
that “it ap from the Jehovist that something 
of this kind existed before the exodus, and gave oc- 
casion to the request of Moses for leave to Jead the 
people out into the wilderness to sacrifice to Jeho- 
vah ;" that the feast of unleavened bread was origin- 
ally a different thing—an agricultural sent Spon. 
posing a fixed residence in Canaan (as if they had 
no agriculture in Egypt); that up to the time of 
thot the name paren ocigiialy eas pOsaiy iis at 
that the name iginally was probably that o' 
some dance attendant on the feast, the historical 
idea now connected with it being a later interpreta- 
tion; that the sacrifice of the lamb and the feast of 
unleavened bread became united into one in Josiali’s 
time; that the feast underwent further modifica- 
tions during the exile, and again after the exile. In 
proof that ‘‘the Deuteronomic passover was a new 
thing in the days of Josiah,” is urged the passage be- 
ginning 2 Ki. xxiii. 21: ‘‘ There was not made the 
like of this passover from the days of the judges who 
judged Israel, and all the days of the kings of Israel 
and the kings of Judah.” But the difference be- 
tween this particular passover and previous feasts of 
the kind, as we naturally understand by the context, 
did not consist in the fact that the feast itself, in 
the form in which it was now observed, was an inno- 
vation, but rather in the circumstances and the spirit 
of the observance. 

Evidently, the view thus sketched is inconsistent 
with the Pentateuchal accounts. It is equally at 
variance with the statements of the other historical 
books. These inform us that the passover was cele- 
brated shortly after Joshua crossed the Jordon, Josh. 
y. 10,11; that it was one of the festivals of Solo- 
mon’s time, 2 Chron. viii. 13; of 1 Ki. ix. 25; that 
it was prominent in Hezekiah’s reform, 2 Chron, xxx. 
1, 2, 5, 15, 17, 18, 13, 21, Confessedly, the books 
of Joshua and Chronicles know of no separation be- 
tween the passover and the feast of unleavened 
bread, but use the terms together in their descrip- 
tions. Confessedly, the writers of 2 Ki. xxiii. and 2 
Chron. xxxv. represent Josiah’s passover to be of 
the ae Mosaic type, not a new feast just con- 
trived. 

Under the outline fonnd in the Pentatench, every 
Biblical statement concerning the ver can be 
naturally placed, with no necessity for rejecting any 
of the testimony, or putting a forced meaning upon 
it. The account thus obtained will be found to be 
simple, intelligible, and consistent, and suited to 
the explanation of all incidental questions that arise 
on the subject. In contrast with this, the account 
found in the Brrrannica article, based upon a pro- 
posed reconstruction of the Hexateuch, is compli- 
cated, involves improbable oonn paces ee 
us to reject as false or impossible a Jarge pro- 

sea ot the statements made in the Hexateuch 
wend and many of the statements of the other 
books. 

The Tabernacle as the Central Sanctuary. The 
three Pentateuchal laws concerning of sacri- 
fice are found in Ex. xx., in Lev. xvii., and in Deut. 
xii., supplemented by other passages in Deuteron- 
omy. ‘The first of the three, so far as its words go, 
neither restricts sacrifice to one place nor implies 
more places than one for it. This law is referred to 


= 


TABERNACLE, 


in Josh. viii. 31, where the altar on which Israel sac- 
rificed was not the brazen altar of the tabernacle, 
but one reared for the occasion. Perhaps it is again 
referred to in 1 Ki. xviii. 30-32, where again the altar 
is not that of a central national sanctuary. On the 
supposition that both this law and the other two 
were given by Moses, this law is to be regarded as 
stating what was correct Israelitish usage up to the 
date when it was given, as regulating the usage from 
then to the giving of the subsequent laws, and as 
covering any cases that might afterward arise, which 
did not fall within the scope of the subsequent laws. 
The second in date of the three laws is that given in 
Lev. xvii., for, many assertions to the contrary not- 
withstanding, Dent. xii. distinctly presupposes Lev. 
xviii., instead of being preeuppused by it; compare, 


for example, Dent. xii. 15 with Lev. xvii. 13, and | Th 


so all through the two chapters. This second law 
is applicable to Israelites in camp or out of camp, 
but only when Israel is encamped around the taber- 
nacle. It may have been enforced in the case of 
whatever guard remained statedly with the taber- 
nacle during the thirty-eight years of the wandering, 
but it certainly was not enforced with the great body 
of the people during that time. In Dent. xii. 8, 
and context, the people at large are rather excused 
than rebuked for doing as they pleased, in contrast 
with sacrificing at a central altar only. 
settlement in Canaan, this law could have no appli- 


cation to the people in their homes, though it might | 
y took | we in Israel, both public and private, before that 


apply if expeditions were made in which they 
the tabernacle with them. The third sanctuary law 


is that given in Deut. xii. and subsequent passages, 


Under this third law, Jehovah was to choose a) xvii. 5: 
place in the promised land, to put his name there, | 
and the people were to come to this place from | 
every part of the land, for certain acts of sacrifice | 
and worship, and these they were forbidden to per- | 


After the. 
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12, 19,21; 1Sam. i. 3, 9, 24; ii. 14; iii.21; iv. 3, 4, 
12; xiv.3; 1 Ki. ii. 27; Ps. Ixxviii. 60; Jer. vii. 12- 
14; xxvi. 6-9, with contexts. They represent; how- 
ever, that the ark was sometimes moved from Shiloh, 
and that some respect was paid to the places that 
had been made sacred by the experiences of the 
patriarchs or of Israel in past times, 1 Sam. iv. ; Jud. 
xx. 26-28 ; Josh. xxiv., especially ver. 26; 1 Sam. x. 
8; xi. 14, ete. They further represent, however, 
that during a —— part of the time from Joshua to 
David, and for the Northern kingdom after Solo- 
mon, the conditions of rest were not such as to ren- 
der obedience to the Deuteronomic law possible ; 
and that, for some portion of the time between Eli 
and David, there was no longer a recognized perma- 
nent place for the ark and tabernacle together. 
ey represent that under David Jehovah again gave 
Israel rest, and chose a place to put his name there, 
and that, in pursuance of this, David placed the ark 
in Jerusalem, and the tabernacle near by, in Gibeon, 
thus constituting a divided central sanctuary, until 
the temple was ready to absorb the functions of both 
places, 2 Sam. vii. 1, 11; 1 Chron. xxii. 9, 18; xxiii. 
25; 1 Ki. v. 4; 1 Chron. vi. 31, ete. ; 1 Ki. viii. 44, 
48, etc. ; and the passages already referred to. 

Parts of thisaccount come from several independ- 
ent witnesses. The account is perfectly continuous 
and consistent. Why should it not be believed ? 

In the article Temrtx, in the Encycuopzp1a Brr- 
TANNICA, we are reminded that there had been tem- 


uilt by Solomon, The instances mentioned are the 
temple at Shiloh, and Micah’s house of gods, Jud. 
There might have been added the shrines 
at Dan and Ophrah, Jud. xviii. 80, viii. 27, and it 
ought to have been added that these places, with the 
exception of Shiloh, are mentioned with clear indi- 
cations of disapproval. It is said that in the matter 


form elsewhere. Obedience to this law would al- of the temple, ‘‘as in other matters, the Israelites 


ways be impossible, except when Israel was settled | 


in Palestine, was at rest from enemies, and was in 
possession of a place which was recognized as the 
one chosen b Jehovah for the purpose. Accord- 
ingly, these thine limits are explicitly stated in the 


law itself. Further, this law is qualified by an ex- | 
press permission to make private sacrificial feasts | 


anywhere and at any time, provided due care was 
taken to prevent these from being confounded with 
the public rites that were limited to the central 
sanctuary, Deut. xii. 15, 21, with the context. 

On the supposition that these three laws are all 
genuine precepts of Moses, we should expect to find 
the third law inconstant operation in Israel in Pales- 
tine, unless conditions of political unrest existed 
that should renderit infeasible, or unless a condition 
of things should arise in which no place was recog- 
nized as the one chosen by Jehovah to place his name 
there. Whenever either of these two conditions ex- 
isted, obedience to the Deuteronomic law would be- 
come impossible, and usage in Israel would again 
become subject to the two earlier laws, asthese might 
apply. In other words, all the laws alike recognize 
the place where the tabernacle and the ark are as the 
national centre of worship. But when the tabernacle 
and the ark are se or when either or both of 
them move from their permanent location, or when 
there is no permanent location for them, and they 
simply wander from place to place, these facts consti- 
tute modifications of circumstances that affect the 
applicability of the several laws. 

As a matter of fact, the books of the Bible assert 
that the condition of rest was given by Jehovah to 
Israel in the time of Joshua, that Shiloh then became 
the abiding place of the ark and tabernacle, and 
therefore the national sanctuary, and remained so 
till the time of Eli or later, and that only Shiloh and 
Jerusalem ever held this position, Josh. xviii. 1, 8,9, 
10; xix, 51; xxi.2; xxii. 9, 123 Jud. xviii. 31; xxi. 


must have learned from the Canaanites.” But how 
does this follow? We are told that ‘in Solomon’s 
temple both the oracle and the outer cella had fold- 
ing doors,” and that ‘the Chronicler (2 Chron. iii. 
14) introduces a vail in the first temple,” this being 
a feature of the post-exilic temple. But the folding 
doors do not necessarily exclude the vail. It is fur- 
ther said that “the first temple was primarily the 
royal chapel, and the kings did as they pleased in it ; 
the second temple was the sanctuary of the priests.” 
But several recorded instances, notably the rebellion 
against Athaliah, and the withstanding of Uzziah, 2 
Ki. xi. ; xv. 5; 2 Chron. xxiii. ; xxvi. 21-23, show 
that the king’s power in the first temple was limited; 
and the history throughout makes the first temple, 
no less than the second, the sanctuary of the priests, 

Like these are all the attempts to prove that Is- 
rael had no proper central sanctuary until the times of 
Josiah. The hhistorieal notices of the successive 
<p from Solomon mention that the worship in the 
high-places was maintained ; but they mention it 
with disapproval, so that each instance is an addi- 
tional testimony to the fact that the law of the cen- 
tral sanctuary was obligatory throughout this period. 
Before Solomon many sacrifices and other acts of 
worship are mentioned as Occurring at other places 
than the central sanctuary, and a plurality of legiti- 
mate altars to Jehovah are recognized as existing in 
the Northern kingdom, in the days of Elijah, 1 Ki. 
xviii. 80, xix. 14. But all these instances are ex- 
plained, either as being illegal, or as being instances 
of the merely private sacrificial feasts that are pro- 
vided for in the law itself, or as occurring in cir- 
cumstances in which the law was inapplicable, and 
the usage was therefore governed by the earlier laws. 
In fine, there is no reason that will stand the test of- 
true criticism for refusing to accept the Biblical ac- 
count of the tabernacle and its functions as the central 


| sanctuary of Isracl, as historical and correct. (w.3. B.) 
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TAINE, Hrrrotyte Avorpue, French critic and 
literary historian, was born at Vouziers, April 21, 1828. 
Before he left school he was marked as destined to 
achieve distinction. At the Collége Bourbon he 
gained the prize for rhetoric in 1847 and in the next 
year was at the head of those admitted to the Normal 
School of Paris. In 1853 he received the degree of 
doctor in ietters, having _—— a Latin thesis De 
Personis Platomicis and a French Essai sur les Fables 
de La Fontaine, He then turned from the career of 
university teaching, which was open to him, and de- 
voted himself to authorship. His Essai sur Tite Live 

1854) was crowned by the French Academy, and his 

Toynge aux Eaux des Pyrénées (1855) achieved great 
popularity. 

iis Philosophes francais du XITXme Siecle (1856 
was an attack on the system of education prescri 
by the government. In 1863 he was appointed exam- 
iner in literature for the military school of St. Cyr, 
and in the next year professor of the history of art 
and gsthetics at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. In the 
same year appeared his essays on English idealism 
with Carlyle as its exemplar, and English Positivism, 
with John Stuart Mill. These prepared the way for 
the work by which he is best known to the English- 
speaking world, Histoire de la Littérature anglaise 
( vols.). His brilliant sketch of the development of 

English literature and masterly criticism of its gran 
array of authors and their works would have sufficed 
to give it fame. But beyond and beneath, permeating 
and modifying all his research and statements, was the 
doctrine that the great authors, instead of being lead- 
ers of the thought of their age, were rather the prod- 
uct of its movement. ‘The versatile genius of Shakes- 

eare, the lofty verse of Milton, the correctness of 

upe, the cynicism and even the madness of Swift, 
the romance of Sir Walter Scott, and the sweetness 
of Tennyson, are all attributed more to their physical 
and social environment than to individual originality. 
To the. same effect he labored in his Philosophie de 
Tart (1865), in Voyage en Italie (2 vols., 1866), and in 
other works, brilliant in thought and style. In 1871 
he delivered courses of lectures in England and re- 
ceived from the University of Oxford the degree of 
D.C. L. His closer views of England and its institu- 
tions were given in his Notes sur l Angleterre (1872), 
which, like his other books of travel. has been issued 
in handsomely illustrated editions. Still more impor- 
tant than any of his preceding works was his great 
historical and political study of his own country, Ori- 
gines de la France Contemporaine. To this belong 
L Ancien Régime (1876); La Revolution (1878); La 

Conquéte Jacoline (1881). In these works, while he 
depicted with unsparing hand the evils of the feudal 
despotism, he showed as little favor to the blood- 
thirsty democracy by which they were overthrown. 
The work, during its pro, wus accepted as a par- 
tial defence of the monarchical system, and Taine, who 
had been rejected by the conservative Academy in 
1864, just after the publication of his work on English 
literature, and again in 1874, was in 1878 admitted 
among the Forty Immortals. 

TALT, ArcurpaLp CAMPBELL (1811-1882), pri- 
mate of Eugland, was born at Edinburgh, Dee. 22, 
1811, and educated at the High School there. He 
gies at Sr ge University in 1827 and at Bal- 
iol College, Oxford, in 1830, where he became a Fel- 
low and tutor. He opposed the new ‘Oxford move- 
ment,"’ and with three others published a_ protest 
against Newman's famous Tract No. 90. His being 
in orders prevented his appointment in 1838 to the 
chair of Greek at Glasgow. In 1842 he succeeded Dr. 
Arnold as Head Master of Rugby School. While 
here he married and was widowed. Appointed Dean 
of Carlisle in April, 1850, he administered the office 
with much energy and efficiency; he was also an 
active member of the Oxford University Commission. 
After losing three children by scarlet fever he was 
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named Bishop of London in 1856, in succession to Dr. 
Pre In 1863 - initiated ne a ap re 
£1,000,000 in ten years for supplying the i 
of church accommodations in London, After refusi 
the metropolitan see of York he accepted that o 
Canterbury from Disraeli in 1868, succeeding Dr. 
Longley. In this high office he displayed remark 
energy, honesty, tact, and courtesy, As a moderate 
Low Churchman he was disliked by the ‘‘ advanced "’ 
rty and continually attacked | the Church Times, 
ut this he wisely di ed. In the conflicts about 
ritual and eceles! law his sound j ent was 
of great value. He presided over several important 
meetings, as the Pan-Anglican Gyned at Lambeth 
1867; the Church Congress at Croydon, 1877 ; and 
the Conference of Anglican Bishops at Lambeth, 1878. 
His letter to the co Alliance at its meeting in - 
New York, 1873, exhibited his liberal feelings. His 
writings are notable rather for common sense than 
for brillianey or profundity. They include, besides 
various charges, le sermons, ete., The Dangers 
and Safeguards of Modern Theology Bens and 
The Word of God and the Ground big, in two 
parts (1863-4). He died at Croydon, 3, 1882. A 
sketch of his Public Life and a comparison between 
him and Archbishop Laud appeared the next year. A 
memoir of his wife and son, who both died in 1878, 


| was written by W. Benham (1880), with his approval. 


TAIT, Perer Gururte, British mathematician and 
vhysicist, was born at Dalkeith, Scotland, in 183). 

e was educated at the University of Edinburgh and 
at Peterhouse, Cambridge, where he was senior 
wrangler. He was made professor of natural philos- 
ophy in the University of Edinburgh, and is general 
secretary of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. He 
received in 1886 a medal from the Royal Society for 
his valuable contributions to mathematical and_phys- 
ieal science. He is joint author with Sir William 
Thomson of the Natural Philosophy known by their 
name ; and with Prof. Balfour Stewart of 7'he Unseen 


Universe. He has also published Recent Discoveries 
in Natural Philosophy ; Dynamics of a Particle; and 
Quarternions. 


TALBOT, Stas (1750-1813), naval officer, was 
born in Rhode Island, and at the outbreak of the Rev- 
olution was made captain in a R. L. regiment. He 
served at the siege of Boston, at New York city, and 
at Fort Mifflin, near Philadelphia. In 1778 his naut- 
ical skill was displayed in transporting Gen. Sullivan's 
troops from the main-land to Nevoeck. R. L., and in 
pkaring the British Sealinteney near that town. 
In 1779 he armed a prize vessel, and after several ex- 
ploits was commissioned as captain. He was, how- 
ever, captured by a British fleet in 1780, and remained 
a prisoner till the close of hostilities. He purchased 
the forfeited estate of Sir William Johnson, on the 
Mohawk, and served in the N. Y. ature and in 
Congress. On the reorganization of the navy in 1794 
he superintended the construction of the » Con- 
stitution, which me famous as “* Old Ironsides,"’ 
In this vessel he cruised in the West Indies in 1799. 
He rasgaea in 1801, and died at New York, June 30, 

TALC, an important species of mineral, of unctuous 
feel, whence possibly its name, which is derived from 
the same root as English ‘‘tallow.’’ Chemically tale 
is a silicate of magnesia, usually somewhat hydrated, 
its formula being Oy, Si, Mg,, 2H,0. Occasionally it 
makes up the mass of extrusive geological formations. 
In ph character it is very soft, ranking with 
graphite in this particular, and is used as No. 1 in the 

eof hardness. Specific gravity, 2.6 to 2.8. It is 
found in several conditions, occasionally in an imper- 
feetly crystallized state, but usually in compact or in 
foliated masses. ‘The folia are micacious in character, 
very flexible but not elastic. Tale is sometimes of 
pearly lustre, usually light green in color, but oceasion- 
ally white or dark green, In its compact or massive 
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ye of tn dts ns Being easily cut into 


n 
thawwith. At the town of ikiwanda St Lawrence 
co., N. Y., is a large deposit of tale which is peculiar 
in having the fibrous character o os. This ma- 
terial yo reams a ere " and is used (es a 
variet; i t principally in pa making. 
Asa filler 8 the manufacture of paper of all grades, 
except the very finest and the coarsest, it is excellent, 
and 1s preferred to the clays and other substances or- 
dinarily used for this purpose. (c. M.) 

TALLMADGE, BenJamin (1754-1835), colonel in 
the one roviggg Mae was born at Setauket, L. I. 
Feb. 25, 1754. The son of a minister, he graduated 
at Yale College in 1773, and had charge of a high- 
school at Wethersfield, Conn., when the war began. 
Entering the army as lieutenant in 1776 he rose to the 
rank of colonel in 1779. In September of that year 
he crossed Long Island Sound and surprised and cap- 
tured 500 Tories. In the following May a similar ex- 

loit resulted in the destruction of British stores at 
Port George, L. I. He had the custody of Major 
André after. his capture in September, and was a 
member of Washington's military 5 After the 
war he married the daughter of Gen. William Floyd 
(1734-1821), a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, who had commanded the patriotic militia of 
Long Island. He settled in New York city as a mer- 
chant and in 1800 was elected to Con . where he 
for sixteen years. He died at Litchfield, Conn., 
March 7, 1835, having long commanded universal re- 
spect as a survivor of ‘the times that tried men’s 
sou 

His son, Freperick Auaustus TALLMADGE (1792- 
1869), lawyer and politician, wrote Memoirs of his 
father (1859), held many offices, and was a mem- 

of Congress (1846-48 

TALMAGE, Tuomas De Wrrr, erian 
preacher, was born near Bound Brook, N. J., Jan. 7, 
1332. He graduated at the University of New York 
City in 1853 and at New Brunswick Theological Sem- 
inary in 1856. He was then ordained pastor of a 
church at Belleville, N. J. In 1859 he was called to 
the Reformed Church, Syracuse, N. Y., and in 1862 
to the Second Reformed Church, Philadelphia. After 
seven ad service here, he beeame pastor of the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y is 
brilliant oratory soon drew crowds, to accommodate 
which a new edifice of wood and iron, capable of hold- 
ing 3000 pesple, was when it was 
stroyed by fire, Dec. 22, 1872, a more substantial one 
was built of brick and stone on the same site. It has 
seats for 5000 persons. The old church is used as a 
Lay College, of which Dr. Talmage is president. Be- 
sides ga ring and ministering to one of the largest 
Presbyterian churches in the country, he has been a 
popular lecturer, a writer for newspapers, and editor 
of a religions weckly and a magazine. Quick in 
movement, often extravagant in style, and energetic 
in action, he readily sways an American audience. 
His sermons are widely circulated every week, over 
600 newspapers publishing them entire. They are 
translated into several Jangnages. From his sermons 
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and contributions to the press many popular volumes 
have been compiled. Among them are Crumbs 
Swept ay ; Abominations of Modern Society 


1872); Night Sides of City Life (1878); Brooklyn 
ubernacle ask Marriage Ring (1886). 
TAMMANY SOCIETY, a noted political organi- 


zation of the Democratic party, derives its name from 
Tamanend, an Indian chief, concerning whom various 
legends are related. He is said to have ruled near the 
present site of Easton, Pa., to have signed the treaty 
with William Penn, and after a life of rimitive piety 
to have died a centenarian. Towards the close of the 
Revolutionary war the Pennsylvania troops of Wash- 
pe gh: command took him as their patron saint instead 
of St. George, and celebrated his day, May 12, with 
festivity appropriate to his race and the season. The 
warriors, decked with feathers and bucktails, having 

thered around aliberty pole, ‘‘St. Tammany’’ came 
orth from a wigwam, and gave them a ‘‘talk’’ on 
courage and freedom, after which they danced and 
caro The annual celebration was retained in the 
American army and among the people, especially in 
Pennsylvania, for many years. Within a fortnight of 
the first inauguration of Washington at New York, 
April 30, 1789, William Mooney, an ardent Irish- 
American “‘ Liberty Boy,’’ took advantage of this fes- 
tival to institute the Columbian Order. It was intended 
as a popular offset to the ‘* Society of the Cincinnati ’’ 
(q. v.), which had excited prejudice on account of its 
supposed aristocratic character and tendencies. The 
immediate cause of the formation of the new society was 
the popular reaction against the recent removal of the 
political disabilities of the wealthy Tories who had 
remained in New York city. Columbus had been 
selected as the patron of the order, probably in defer- 
ence to Joel Barlow's once famous epic, The Vision 
of Columbus, then newly published. But the terms 
and Oy 2 of the society were all derived from those 
of the Indian tribes, and when the popular instinct 
transferred the honor to the Indian Tammany the 
leaders readily acquiesced in the change. Mooney, as 
“Grand Sachem’ of the order, was assisted by twelve 
sachems, or chiefs of tribes, and the other officers 
were a sigamore, or master of ceremonies, a wiskin- 
kie, or doorkeeper, and a scribe. Pres. Washington 
is said to have availed himself in 1790 of the assist- 
ance of the society in entertaining a detegation of 
Creek Indians and negotiating a treaty with them. 
At this time some Federalists belonged to it, but its 
rules and levelling tendency soon excluded all but pro- 
nounced Republicans. The passage in Washington's 
“Farewell Address”’ referring to the danger of polit- 
ical ‘‘ combinations and associations’ has been thought 
to refer to the Tammany Society, and had the effect 
of agar wry its membership at the time. 

The society had indeed become a “* machine”’ tinder 
the direction of Aaron Burr, who, though never a 
member of the order, was able through his personal 
influence with Mooney and its other leaders to inspire 
and guide its movements in the political struggle in 
New York city. By its aid he achieved in 1799 the 
astonishing defeat of the careless Federalists in both 
city and State. His victory promptly secured for him 
the nomination to the vice-presidency from the Con- 

ional caucus, but his shameless attempts to snatch 
the presidency from Jefferson brought him discredit 
with the party he had guided to success at the polls. 
Yet in 1804, when he sought to regain his prestige by 
winning the governorship of New York by a similar 
method, Tammany, whose members had received no 
benefit by his_elevation, still adhered to his cause. 
Burr, defeated by the efforts of Hamilton, slew him 
and was himself ruined. i ; 

The society which he had made formidable in poli- 
tics still professed to be organized for charitable pur- 

and obtained a charter in 1805 as the ‘* Tammany 
Bociety. or Columbian Order.’’ It even began a mu- 
seum of natural history, which finally passed into the 
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hands of the great showman Barnum. But such ideas 
were soon discarded by its practical members. One of 
its main objects was the extension of the elective fran- 
chise which had been restricted in the New Yo 
State Constitution to freeholders of a certain amount 
of real estate. Yet actually fur many years it did 
nothing to secure this object, its energies being a 

sorbed in the contest with De Witt Clinton, who had 
at one time been its scribe but had been alienated by 
its subserviency to Burr, and its later alliance with the 
Livingston family, noted for its wealth in Jand. 
Throughout Madison’s presidency there was a rivalry 
between him and the Clintons—‘‘old George,’’ the 
vice-president, and his greater nephew De Witt—hav- 
ing some elements of that between Jefferson and Burr. 
From Madison Tammany obtained the control of the 
Vederal patronage, while at Albany Daniel D. Tomp- 
kins—early and late a member of the society—was now 
governor of the State. In 1811 Tammany had reached 
such financial success that it built its first hall. Its 
meetings had heretofore been held in taverns, and 
especially in Martling’s Long Room, a one-story struc- 
ture built for dancing-parties. | : 

After the war with Great Britain (1812-15) De Witt 
Clinton, who was supposed to be completely crushed 
by his political enemies, renewed his grand project of 
the Krie Canal with such vigor that the people elected 
him governor though Tammany showed its spite by 
naming an opposition candidate. The society however 
had gained a powerful ally in Martin Van Buren, and 
in a number of instances it was enabled by his shrewd 
management to win political advantages and even to 
appear more favorable to internal improvement, sup- 

wort of which was the ground of the governor's popu- 
fit. A general meeting in Tammany Hall in 1820 
led to the State constitutional convention which in 1821 
remoyed some of the restrictions on the elective fran- 
chise which had been one of the society's earliest griev- 
ances. ‘The society itself was correspondingly enlarged 
aud became too unwieldy to conduct affairs by general 
meetin In 1822 a general council was therefore 
formed, consisting of three delegates from each of the 
eleven wards. This council, or general committee as it 
came to be called, gradually assumed the powers of the 
general meeting, and the society merely preserved its 
existence for ownership of the hall and formal eclebra- 
tions. 

Before De Witt Clinton died in 1828 he had again 
been elected governor of New York in spite of his able 
aud vigilant foes, but thereafter Tammany Society 
Mikel ie harmony with the Democratic governors for 
wany years. In 1833 New York city had obtained a 
charter making the mayor elvetive, and a change which 
produced increased political activity among the people. 

The “ Equal-rights"’ party struggled with the Tam- 
many managers for control of the general meeting. An 
incident of the meeting in 1835 gave the name * 
foco’’ to these innovators and the name was afterwards 
extended to the whole party. ‘Tammany was defeated 
more than once by the loos teens in local contests, but 
in 1839 harmony was re-established. The Democrats 
lowever were defeated in 1844, when James Harper 
was elected mayor by the American party. When the 
Democratic party of the State divided into the 
*Hunkers”’ and ‘* Barnburners’’ (g. v.) a somewhat 
corresponding division took place in Tammany Hall 
between the “*Hards”’ and “‘Softs,” the former being 
the office-holding faction. Though they united in 
peta Fernando Wood mayor in 1854, the internal 
struggle continued. In 1858 with the regular Tammany 
nomination he was defeated and in the next year in 
pa to it he was elected. He began the system 
of lavish municipal expenditure which had such dis- 
astrous results soon after the civil war. 

In 1860 the first’Tammany Hall was reconstructed, 
bnt on July 4, 1867, the éorner-stone of the present 
building on Fourteenth street between Irving Place and 


Vhird avenue was laid and Galian ©. Verpianck de-' 


rk | Frank P. Blair. 
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livered the oration. Exactly one year later the building 
was opened to receive the Democratic National Con- 
vention which there nominated Horatio Seymour and 
The building is of red brick with 
white warble trimmings. It a wide front and is 
three stories high. A circular pediment bears the 
inscription ‘*’Tammany Society,” with the dates 1789 
and 1867. Between these in a niche is the marble 
aes of - Indian wees, ee feet high. | = 
e delegates to the general committee o y 
came from each ward, but in 1843 from each adic 
district and finally from each precinct. The bod 
thus grew from 33 members to over 1400, an 
from having management of the campaigns to haviv 
entiré control of the political action. The society stil 
owned the hall and held formal celebrations but had 
hardly the semblance of power. Even a pas 
committee was too unwieldy for its nowinal and a 
‘committee on organization” did the serious work. 
The chairman of committee was the “boss” cf 
the Hall. : 

After the civil war came a succession of ‘ rings” 
controlling the action of the Hall. The most notorious 
of these was the corrupt combination formed by Win. 
M. Tweed, A, Oakey Hall, Richard B. Connolly, oud 
Peter B. Sweeny. Having obtained from the Stace 
Legislature an amended city charter, which gave them 
as office-holders irresponsible control of the city 
finances, they doubled the annual expenditure, and in- 
creased the bonded debt by more than $100,000,00, 
A standing army of voters was obedient to their will 
exercised through the agency of ‘l'ammany Hall. After 
years of bap ens! isi ors and embezzlement, a clerk 
revealed to the New York Times the fraudulent ac- 
counts. Even after their exposure, Boss Tweed could 
arrogantly ask, ‘* What are yon going to do about it?”* 
A committee of seventy, with the aid of Charles 
O'Conor, Samuel J. Tilden, and other prominent 
Democrats, undertook to battle with the ring and by 
heroic efforts succeeded in ousting its members from 
office and driving them into exile or into prison. 

Yet Tammany Hall survived even this a 
In 1873 it passed into the control of John Kelly, a 
nephew of Cardinal McCloskey, who had assisted in 
expelling the Tweed Ring. Personally pure and with- 
out ambition for office, he was an astute and suceessful 
political manager. The new nominations were of a 
higher order than had been customary for many years. 
But the growth of the cg ee vote and the vari- 
ous Democratic secessions from Tammany had _dimin- 
ished its power. As economic questions again became 
prominent, the Democratic party moved in_ the diree- 
tion of Free Trade, while Tammany inclined to a pro- 
tective tariff, claiming room for that policy under the 
shield of Democracy. In 1879 Tammany bolted from 
the action of the State convention and made John 
Kelly its candidate for governor, thus defeating Lucius 
Robinson. In 1880 its influence was used against 
Gen. Hancock in the Presidential campaign. It en- 
deavored to prevent Cleveland’s nomination and 
election in 1884, but without success. Kelly’s health 
failed and he was obliged to withdraw from political 
work. He died June 1, 1886, No one has su 
to his power. But Tammany Hall still remains the most 
pupae organization of the Democratic party in New 
York city. Hon. Abram 8. reiyiry Aine h not be- 
longing to it, was elected mayor of New York on its 
nomination in 1886, but, as his subsequent course gave 
offence to its members, he was defeated when a candi- 
date for re-election in 1888, and H. J. Grant, Tam- 
many’s candidate, secured the prize. J. P. 1.) 

TANEY, Roger Boone (1177-1864, chief-justice 
of the United States, was born in Calvert co., Md., 
March 17, 1777. He belonged to a Catholic family, 
which had settled there a century earlier, and gi 
adhered to his ancestral faith. He graduated at Dick- 
inson College in 1795, and was adwitted to the bar in 
1709. In the next year he was a member of the Mary- 


land house of delegates, and in 1816 of the State Sen- 
ate. His reputationas a < steadily increased, es- 
jally after his removal to Baltimore in 1823. He 
originally been a Federalist, and was personally 

op to slavery, but in the new alignment.of par- 
ties, which took place during John Quincy Adams’ 
administration, Taney took the Democratic side. He 
wus appointed attorney-general of ee! ag in 1827, 
and four years later Gen. Jackson called him to be 
U. S. attorney-general, and_ found him an able as- 
sistant and trusty adviser. When the President, after 
vetoing in 1832 the bill for renewal of the charter of 
the U. S. Bank, decided further that the bank and 
its branches should nolonger be government deposi- 
tories, Duane, then secretary of the treasury, with 
a well-grounded apprehension of the result of in- 
trusting the funds to State banks of various and un- 
certain degrees of financial soundness, refused to exe- 
eute the order. He was, therefore, removed, and 
Taney, who had advised the scheme, was appointed 
in his place: The nomination was held in suspense 
‘ by the Renate fur nine months, and finally rejected. 

though Taney had meantime been acting as head o 

the department. Jackson's regard for him was shown 
again in 1835, when he nominated Taney first as _as- 
suciate and afterw on the death of John Mar- 
shall as chief-justice of the Supreme Court. There 
was still opposition in the Senate, but within three 
non! ‘aney was confirmed. He had now attained 
the- height to which his ambition had early aspired. 
The feelings of awe and veneration which, during the 
long career of Chief-Justice Marshall, had ered 
around the Supreme bench, were preserved during 
several years of aawrs term. 

‘Iwo great cases bearing strong impression of his 
mental qualities illustrate his powers and nee of 
mind at its period of most full development and in its 
eas of ining strength. Both of these cases in- 
volved fundamental questions relating to the structure 
of our system, the one as it regards its political and the 
other its civil aspects. One of these cases arose out 
of what is known as the Dorr rebellion, which was an 
attempt to change the constitution of Rhode Island by 
popular authority without the assistance and concur- 
rence of the then existing government of that State. 
The other case was that of the status of a slave who 
had been carried from a State in which slavery existed 


to a place where that institution did not exist and | ( 


returned to the first-mentioned State, where the free- 
dom of the slave was claimed on the ground that he 
had been taken by his master to a State in which 
slavery had no existence. In the first ease the de- 
cision of the court rendered by the chief-justice was 
strictly confined to the necessities of the questions 
presented, while in the other the opinion of the 
chief-justice went beyond those necessities to define 
a grave constitutional question that involved the 
balance of powers between the national government 
and the States. Fe 

That the attempt to change the constitution of 
Rhode Island, independent of any concurrent action 
of the existing government, was revolutionary in its 
nature appears quite clear. That the government 
sought by such means to be established was not in fact 
established so as to be capable of being regarded as a 
de facto government appears by the statement of the 
ease, and is a sotnaniand histottedl fact. The case in 
the opinion of the chief-justice turned upon the au- 
thority of the President upon the oes of the 
qurerenes of a State to use the military power of 
the United States to quell insurrection against such 
State authority, in such a case the court being con- 
cluded by the action of the President on such an ap- 
plication., As in cases of that character it may happen 
that the actual existence of the government making 
such a demand of the President may be disputed as 
between two conflicting claimants to such authority the 
conclusion of the court would appear to sustain the 
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idea that the determination of such a question belon 
to the President, and his decision is binding upon the 
court. No higher assertion of national authority can 
be made than that which confers upon the national 
ee: sean authority to determine the controversies 
etween a State and its citizens as to the rightful exer- 
cise of State authority, and where such authority is 
accorded to the national executive so as to bind the 
judicial power, the assertion of national prerogative 
against State authority is as vigorous as the most ardent 
advocate of the national idea could demand. 

But the greater the manifest regard of the American 
people for its highest tribunal the more anxivus were 
the pro-slavery politicians to obtain the support of this 
department of the government for the movement for the 
extension of slavery. The case of Drep Scorr (g. v.) 
furnished the opportunity, and Taney, with the ma- 
jority of the court, yielded to the pressure. The de- 
cision which refused Scott, as a negro, any standing in 
a U.S. court, and the offensive dictum that, in the 
opinion of the framers.of the U. S. Constitution, ne- 
groes had ‘‘no rights which white men were bound 
to respect,’’ was published March 6, 1857, immedi- 
wey after Pres, Buchanan's inauguration. It was 
evidently intended by its authors to extinguish all op- 
position to the progress of slavery in the national do- 
main; its only effect was to rouse in the Northa 
fiercer and more determined antagonism to the dom- 
ination of the slave power. During the ensuing years 
of political strife, secession, and civil war ‘Taney re- 
mained a reluctant witness to the steady progress of a 
political revolution, which finally overthrew slavery 
even in Maryland. He faithfully performed all the 
duties of his office as he understood them, but he be- 
wailed the loss of much of its former glory. His views 
even brought him into conflict with the military au- 
thorities, and he was compelled to recognize the truth 
of the proverb, “*Jnter arma leges silent.”’ He died at 
Baltimore, Oct. 12, 1864. His life ended before the 
conclusion of the great struggle that restored the 
strength of the national semotie that had been 
weakened by the decision in the Dred Scott case, and 
the country truly mourned the death of an eminent 
judge and worthy man who was equal to the de- 
mands of his great office in the height of his mental 
powers, but in the end could not resist the course 
of nature and of revolution. See his Life by S. Tyler 


1872). 

TAPPAN, Arruur (1786-1865), merchant and 
Abolitionist. was born at Northampton, Mass., May 
22, 1786. His father, Benjamin Tappan, had been 
noted for his patriotism during the Revolution. Ar- 
thur, after receiving a common-school education, en- 
tered on a mercantile career at Boston. With his 
brother, Lewis, he engaged in importing dry-goods, 
and resided for a time at Portland, and alterwards at 
Montreal. The war of 1812 compelled lim to leave 
Canada, and he settled in New York. Here his ac- 
tivity and liberality found wide scope in founding and 
contributing to religious and benevolent enterprises, 
The American Tract Society, the American Bible So- 
ciety, and various a and seminaries were fostered 
by his generosity. In 1528 the Tappan brothers 
founded the New York Journal of Commerce, with 
Horace Bushnell as one of its editors. Arthur was 
roused to activity in the Abolitionist cause by the per- 
secution of William Lloyd Garrison, whom he rescued 
from a Baltimore jail by paying his fine. In 1833 he 
called at his own house a meeting for the formation 
of an anti-slavery society, and in the same year was 
made the first president of the American Anti-slavery 
Society. When threatened with the loss of Southern 
trade the brothers replied that their goods but not 
their principles were for sale. In 1834 Arthur's 
dwelling-house was attacked and pillaged by a mob, 
and the brothers’ store had to be defended by arms. 
Yet they continued to give liberally to the Abolition 
cause until in 1835 their warehouse was burned. By 
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severe stru the firm was able to maintain its stand- 


ing, even during the panic of 1837. When the lead- | cost. 


ers of the Anti-slavery Society directed their 

on the Christian churches as upholders of slavery Ar- 
thar Tappan protested, and og withdrew from be- 
ing its president. In 1841 his business ——_ 
was dissolved, and in the next year he failed, but wit 


unflinching integrit his personal property 
to be sold fur the benefit of his creditors. He was 
then employed by his successors in the business until 


1849, when he joined his brother in his enterprise, the 
first mercantile agency in the United States. In old 
he resided at Passaic, N. J., and finally at New 
aven, Conn.. where he died July 23, 1865. 
brother Lewis it aledte h x 
ciated in his business philanthropic labors, wrote 
his Life (1870). 

Another brother, Bensamin Tappan (1773-1857), 
in his youth learned engraving and portrait painting, 
but afterwards studied law and moved to Ohio in 1799. 
There he was a member of the Legislature, afterw: 
orige, and in 1833 was appointed by Pres. Jackson 
U 


His 


istrict judge. In 1839 he was elected to the 
. 8. Senate as a Democrat, but in 1848 he took part 
in the organization of the Free Soil party. He died 
at Stenbenville, Ohio, April 12, 1857. | 
TAPPAN, Henry Pump, metaphysician and edu- 
eator, was born at Rhinebeck, N. Y., April 23, 1805, 
He graduated at Union College in 1825, studied 
theology at Princeton, and became associaté*pastor of 
a Reformed church at Schenectady. In 1828 he was 
ealled to a Congregational church at Pittsfield, Mass., 
and in 1832 was made professor of moral philosophy 
in the University of the City of New York. A 
holding this position six years he conducted w# private 
school for 14 years. Meantime he had prepared his 
metaphysical treati commencing with a review of 
Eedwarils on the Freedom of the Will (1840), and_ex- 
panded into The Doetrine of the Will Determined by 
an Appeul to Consciousness (1840), and The Doctrine 
of the Will Applied to Moral Agency and Responsi- 
bility (1841). He also published Elements of Logie 
(1844), which was afterwards revised. In 1852 he was 
chosen first chancellor of the University of Michigan, 
and made a tour in Kurope, recorded in his book, A 
Step from the New World to the Old (1852). Another 
visit to Europe enabled him to secure an excellent 
equipment for the university observatory, and the ser- 
pe gee Prof. Francis Briinnow as astronomer. The 
university soon attained great prosperity, and became 
the model for similar institutions in other States. In 
1863 Dr. Tappan resigned and went to Kuro 
TAR is a result of the eco aig dist ~ jon raf 
organic substances, especially won 
See Vol. XXIII. and coal. Where wood is plentiful 
tg =e 63 a nga se by bar pel the — 
oe ‘or that purpose ; and in some of the 
pits where charcoal is produced an arrangewent is 
made by which the tar 1s collected. From wood-tar 
there is further distilled wood vinegar, or pyroligneous 
acid, from which is also procured wood naplitha. In 
the United States wert all of the wood-tar comes 
from North Carolina. ood tar is produced by the 
smothered burning of the long-leafed pine deadened by 
fire. A tar-kiln is commenced by scooping out of the 
und a saucer-shaped foundation, making a hole in 
middle, and thence running a wooden spout out- 
side the rim of the foundation. The wood is split into 
billets 3 or 4 feet long and about 3 inches:in diameter, 
The billets are stacked in the centre hole and piled up- 
ward, each upper stick lapping a little over, thus giv- 
ing the finished pile the appearance of an inverted 
cone. Logs of wood and green twigs are then piled 
around, and the whole covered with earth. The fire 
is lighted at the top eaves, and the distilled tar runs 
out through the spout. A kiln yields 50, 100, or more 
barrels of tar. according to its size. Large iron re- 
tert baye been used, but the product is not suffi- 


who had been-closely asso- | i 


ards | ther purified, the liqaid benzole is obtained, used 
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ciently greater or more cleanly to, pay for increased 


to any great extent. ter it was used as a covering 
to iron-work ex to the weather; and the 
pitch obtained by distillation was found, when mixed 


also light oily fluids. The pitch, by contin 


lation, was made to yield more oily matters. 
naphtha is now purified with it; by taking one-tenth 
its bulk with concentrated sulphuric acid, addin, 


cold 5 per cent. of xide of manganese, distil- 
ling off the upper portion a rectified Sphehe is obtained, 
which easily dissolves India rubber. Mixed with wood- 
naphtha it produces a powerful solvent of various resin- 
ous substances useful in making varnishes. Still fur- 
ex- 
tensively as an illuminating agent. The light essen- 


tial oils, as well as the heavier ones, antiseptic 
properties, which render them valuable for preservin. 
wood from decay. Among the other products obtai 


from coal-tar are carbolic acid and the aniline colors, 


PF. G. M. 

TARIFF (from Tarifa, the name of the Span 
nett at which the Moslem rulers of the country levied 

uties on goods passing through the Straits of Gibral- 
tar) is a list of the duties levied by any country upon 
exports and imports, especially the latter.. In the 
United States question of free trade or protection has 
centred around the legislation to increase or lower 
these duties ; and the tariff controversy has next 
to that over slavery, and above that over the currency, 
as a source of party divisions. 

The word was in America adopted from English 

. The early English tariffs — in 
their provisions. They absolutely forbade the impor- 
tation of articles which the Parliament should 
be made at home. It was not until the reign of 
poe Elizabeth that the use of the tariff as a source 
of revenne to the government may be said to have be- 
gun. Herétotore the sovereign had profited by it 
only through selling dispensations from its provisions 
to favored merchants, much as Napoleon did during 
the continuance of his Continental system, but without 
the concealment he practised. But even the tariffs of 
a later date contained distinct prohibitions, and that 
of 1819 still continued the prohibitory method under 
the cover of duties placed so high as to effect the ex- 
clusion of the article. In the American tariff there are 
no prohibitory duties except on some peed 5 
shoddy, doctored wines, ete.—which are excluded for 
other than merely commercial reasons. 

After American independence had been secured the 
power to legislate with reference to duties on imports 
passed to the thirteen States of the very imperfect Union 
of 1777-89. Each of them adopted such a tariff os 
suited its ideas and cireumstances, and the lines of eus- 
tom-house collections sundered them from each other. 
This at one time seemed not unlikely to result in the 
dissolution of the Union into its original elements, as 
quarrels sprang up in all quarters, and some States 
were not above adapting their regulations to foster 
smuggling into the territory of their neighbors. The 
Constitution of 1787-89 this power to the 
new national government, and on July 4, 1789, James 
Madison reported a tariff law, which expressly stated 
among its objects ‘* the encouragement and protoction 
of imanufaetures,”” 

While the Federalist party continued in power the 
only changes made in this tariff were in the increase of 
its duties ; but on the accession of the States Rights 
party in 1801 there was a cessation of this constant 
adaptation of the duties to the freshly discovered 
needs of industry. No duty, howover, except that on 
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salt, was be na or even reduced. and when the sec- 
ond war with Great Britain occurred the duties were 
doubled until three months after the cessation of hos- 
tilities. Ji this first period of our tariff legislation 
meng rex ype he or merge our statesmen - to 
t isdom an riety of the protective icy, 
Washington and Hanriiton on the one side, and Jef- 
ferson and Madison on the other being of that mind. 
At the same time there was prev: a very moderate 
idea of what the country should undertake in the way 
of supplying itself with manufactures, and the. tariff 
omitted or phased under a mere nominal duty some of 
the most important staples. 

Tt was the war of 1812 which at once destroyed the 
previons unanimity of view and raised the ideas of the 
protectionists as to the necessity and feasibility of a 
national manufacturing system, which would make the 
country ind: lent of foreign supplies in case of an- 
other war. The war i as a prohibitory tariff 
on Britis! goods; and force! Americans to begin mak- 
ing for themselves what th had been buying abroad. 
It created the factory system on American soil, and 
thus began the supersession of those household manu- 
fuctures which had clothed our ple. At its close 
the people of the Middle and Southern States were 
pretty well united in the belicf that it would be a mis- 
take to allow the i ial gains of the war to be sac- 
rifieed to the competitions of cheaper labor and more 
abundant capital in Europe; and the tariff of 1816 
wis enacted, in the face of the resistance of New Eng- 
land. with that purpose. It proved quite inadequate, 
as its dutics were too low to meet the new conditions 
on in 


unanimous for free trade. ‘This was especially the 
ease after England in 1832 removed the protective 
duty she had levied upon our cotton for the benefit of 
her East and West Indian dependencies, as she had 
found that our longer and finer staple was indispensable 
to her spinners if they were to compete with those of 
America. From that time the Southern planter no 

the Northern mills for a market 
e entered into a free trade alliance 


result was so little 

Carolina, with some moral support from her 
neighbor States, undertook to ‘‘nullity”’ the tariff 
Jaws of the United States, and to ope the collec- 
their duties in her ports. By the firmness of 
this danger was averted ; but for politi- 
reasons a further revision was had in 1833, and it 


leading cause of the 
litical revolution a 
1841. 


can industries in all directions. : 

In June of 1846 Great Britain repealed its corn laws 
and abandoned the protective principle, after enjoyin 
its benefits for more than 500) years, _1t was predic 
and cor.2dently expected by Mr. Cobden and his asso- 
Giates in the league that tis would be followed by the, 
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speedy adoption of free trade in all parts of the civil- 
ized world. In the United States it did lead to the 
tariff of 1846, which placed almost all duties at one of 
three ad valorem levels of 10, 20, or 30 per centum, in- 
stead of the specific duties of the tariff of 1842. It is 
notable that Mr. Calhoun suggested as preferable the 
sliding-seale method, by which duties should rise as 
prices fell and vice versa, as tending to reduce instead 
of inereasing fluctuations in priccs, and also to give 
American manufacturers a better chance. The tariff 

rated very unevenly upon our manufactures, as 
some of them still enjoyed ample protection, while 
others, especially those of iron and woollen goods, 


were tly depressed, and in many cases ruined. 
Presidente Taylor and Fillmore reed a return to pro- 
tective duties on the ground of the harm the industries 
of the nation had received ; but the slavery controversy 
occupied the time and attention of Congress to the ex- 
clusion of almost everything else. In 1857 the South- 
ern leaders even carried an amendment to a bill for a 
slight alteration in tariff methods, which reduced the 
duties by 25 per centum. This was followed by a 

anie, of which it was a chief cause; but sous 

ves. Buchanan urged the revision of the tariff in the 
interests of our native industries his recommendations 
passed unheeded, until at the close of his administra- 
tion the withdrawal of Southern senators and repre- 
sentatives of the seceding States left the Republican 
party with a majority in both branches of ne poe and 
this led to the rn go of the protective tariff of 1861, 
ealled the Morrill Tariff from its chief author, Hon. 
Justin D. Morrill. 

When this tariff was adopted six States had declared 
theniselves out of the Union, Jefferson Davis had been 
inaugurated as President of the Confederate States at 
Montgomery, and nine days afterwards the Constitution 
of the Confederacy was adopted, declaring that its 
Congress should have no power to impose protective 
duties on imports. The tariff of 1861 was a war 
measure both in the sense of levying many duties for 
the sake of a large revenue to the national government, 
and in the sense of aiming to put the country in a 
pore of defence in case of any complication with 

urope. It was altered by the imposition of higher 
duties in the session of 1861-62 and in that of 1863-64, 
and in a minor degree at various other times. Through- 
out the period protection and revenue were equally 
kept in view, and through its operation both these were 
secured, The manufacturing industries grew and the 
natural resources of the country were developed with 
such my epud and the losses of population were re- 
placed by immigration to such an extent, that the ter- 
rible waste of war was hardly felt in an economic 
sense, and the country came out of the most gigantic 
civil conflict known to history richer and stronger than 
when it began. 

With the close of the war and the reduction of the 
burdens of national indebtedness, the work of bring- 
ing the tariff from a war to a peace basis began. First, 
revenue duties, such as those on tea and coffee, were 
repealed. Then as the internal revenue taxes were 
repealed, duties raised to compensate them were re- 
duced correspondingly. This was effected especially 
in 1870; but in 1883 a general revision was effected 
after a thorough investigation of the workings of the 
tariff through a national commission. But the accumu- 
lation of a surplus of revenues in the national treasury 
brought up the question of a further revision and re- 
duction, and the —— of the House in the Fiftieth 
Congress committed itself to that policy by A ig the 
Mills Bill, so called from its author, Hon. R. Q. Mills. 

As Pres. Cleveland had urged this policy very 
strongly upon Ccngress in his annual message of De- 
eeniber, 1887, and was known to have expressed his 
approval of this particular measure, and became a 
candidate for re-election to the presidency in 1888, the 
election campaign of that year was accepted on both 
sides as turuing epon this issue. An especial feature 
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of the Mills Bill was the transfer of raw materials of 
manufacture to the free list. This wey may be re- 
garded as having secured to Mr. Cleveland the votes of 
two manufacturing States in the North. But as he 
got no more than these, and as the agricultural States 
of the North-west showed their resentment of this 
roposal by their votes, the Mills Bill and the policy 
P ombodies may be'said to have shared in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s defeat. In those sections of the South where 
manufactures had struck root since the abolition of 
slavery there was a notable Ferg in the vote of 
the Democratic pare , and both Virginia and West 
Virginia gave Mr. Cleveland only small pluralities. 
Atthe same time the Protectionists secured majorities 
in both branches of the Fifty-first Con , thus en- 
abling them to proceed with the work of reconstructing 
the revenue legislation of the country in acco 
with their agg 08 ‘ 

In the later phases of the tariff controversy the 
opponents of the protectionist policy have shown 
themselves very unwilling to be called free traders. 
Some of them seem to think they are entitled to repu- 
diate this now sapopens name because they do 
not wish to abolish the custom-house, as do John 
Ruskin and Henry George, but rather to maintain 
a tariff forrevenue. But this wish is not in the slightest 
degree inconsistent with the idea of free trade, in the 
well-ascertained and historical sense of that word. A 
tariff which should impose no duty calculated to divert 
any part of the labor and capital of the country into a 
channel in which they would not flow otherwise is a 
free trade tariff, however high its duties, or however 
large a share of the national revenue may be derived 
from it. Such a tariff will either levy duties only on 
such articles as cannot be produced in that country, or 
it will compensate the duties upon other articles by 
excise taxes upon the domestic product of equal 
amount. Under such a tariff trade would be as “‘ free’’ 
as if there were not a custom-house in the whole 
country. 

More legitimate is the objection to the term free 
trade in the case of those who say that while they be- 
lieve in free trade principles, they recognize the vested 
rights which have grown up under the protective tariff, 
and they would do nothing to injure the manufactures 
thus called into existence, while they would move 


slowly but steadily towards a system of ** industrial | bish: 


liberty,"’ and would refuse to vote fur any further 
extension of protection either in the imposition of new 
duties or the raising of old ones. But this species of 
“revenue reformer’’ is rarely met with, and has not 
a single known oe pant awong the economists 
or the statesmen of the country. 

The protectionist principle is not limited to any 
method of application. If it were possible to accom- 
plish the same end by premiums or exemption from 
taxation or guarantee of profits, there would be no 
objection to the substitution of those methods. But 
it is found in practice that each of these is attended 
with difficulties which do not attend the adoption and 
enforcement of a protective tariff. 

There are three methods of levying the duties of a 
tariff: (1) By taxing imports a given percentage of 
their value, and ascertaining this by the invoices, or 
by the judgments of experts, or both. This is ob- 
jectionable use it tends to intensify all variations 
in prices, to og & premium upon false statements, 
and to give the domestic producers the least protec- 
tion when he needs it the most, viz., in a time of low 
prices, (2) By fixing an ave price for the article 
and taxing it so as to bring the imported article up to 


that price. Under this arrangement the tax disappears | close 


when prices rise above the average, and increases in 
proportion as they fall below it. This was the method 
of the English Corn Law of 1815. It obviates most 
of the objections to ad valorem duties, but would 
rvynire constant ‘readjustment as the progress of 
uicthuds of production lowered the cost. (3) To levy 


the dut: number, weight, or bulk of the imported 
article, Aad dis: nsing with invoices, oaths to their 
accuracy, and other encouragements to perjury. This 
is the method of the English tariff, but that of the 
United States attempts a most unhappy combination 
of this with.the ad valorem method. (R. E. 7.) 
TASCHEREAU, Exzear ALEXANDER, 
and archbishop of Quebec, was born Feb, 17, 1820, at St, 
Marie de la Beauce, Quebec. He is of ed 
French origin, his father having been Jean 
Taschereau, Judge of the King's Hens, Quebec, while 
some of his ancestors held even more prominent 
tions. After studying at the Quebec and Grand Semi- 
naries, he, in his seventeenth year, proceeded to Rome, 
where he received the tonsure. Returning to Que 
he pesos his theological studies, and in 1842, though 
under canonical age, was ord 
his ordination he was appointed to the chair of philoso- 
hy in the Grand Detainees which post he occupied 
or twelve years. While ho ding this office he endeared 


himself to his co-religionists and many others by his - 


vonetaiiy oteee as nurse and spiritual comforter to 


the many Irish emigrants who, driven from their home 
by famine, been taken down by malignant fever 
Tae, a she 


during the voyage and landed on Grosse 
St. Lawrence River, thirty miles below Quebec, which 
soon became a mass of loathsomeness and pestilence 
that gradually converted it into a cemetery. The 
heroic ecclesiastic was himself stricken down and nar- 
aa escaped death. In 1851 he became professor 
of theology in the seminary, and in 1854 he again 
visited Rome, where he remained two years studying 
canon law, and received the title of Doctor of Canon 
Law. On his return to Quebec, he held in succession 
the offices of director of the Lower Seminary, of di- 
rector of the Grand Seminary, of superior of the 
seminary and rector of Laval University, serving also 
as a member of the Council of Public Instruction for 
Lower Canada, On his return from a third visit to 

come, he was, in 1862, appointed vicar-general of the 
diocese of Quebec. In 1870 he revisited Rome as sec- 
retary to Archbishop Bail n, of Quebec, while 
attending the Vatican Council. On the archbishop's 
death in this year Doctor Taschereau was appointed 
conjunct administrator of the affairs of the arch-dio- 
cese, and in the spring of 1871 was consecrated arch- 

ishop. His visits to Rome have been frequent, and 
when last there, in 1887, he was presented with the 
cardinal’s hat, being the first Canadian on whom this 
dignity has been conferred. 

TATNALL, Jostan (1796-1871), Confederate naval 
officer, was born near Savannah, Ga,, November, 1796. 
His father, bearing the samename (1762-1 803), was then 
a U. 8. Senator, and afterwards was a brigadier-general 
of militia and governor of Georgia, e son ente’ 
the navy as midshipman in 1812 and had some active 
service near Norfolk in the next year. He was with 
M. C. Perry on the African coast and with Porter. in 
his expedition against West Indian pirates. During 
the Mexican war, in 1847, he took part in the attacks 
on tuple and Vera Uruz. In 1856 he was flag-officer 
of the. Indian squadron, on one occasion fi 
on Chinese who were oe cn a British attack. When 
Georgia seceded he resigned his command.and hastened 
to Savannah where he gathered a fleet of gun-boats to 
defend Port Bagal. 8. C., against Commodore Dupont’s 
expedition, He had command of Norfolk in 1862 and 
when the Merrimac, altered into the iron-clad Virginia, 
was disabled in her famous fight with the monitor, 
Tatnall ordered her to be destroyed. During the rest 
of the war he had command at Savannah, and at its 
went to Nova Scotia. He soon returned however 
and was made harbor-master. He died June 14, 187). 

TAUNTON, a city of Massachusetts, county-seat 
of Bristol co., is on Taunton River, 34 mi 
of Boston. It is at the junction of the Old Colony 
Railroad with other roads, It has a court-honse, 
city-hall, 3 national banks, 2 savings banks, 20 


ained priest. Shortly after » 
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churches, a high-school and several good schools, 1 
daily and 2 weekly newspapers, and the State lunatic 
asylum. ‘The industrial works comprise locomotive- 
works, copper-works, 10 foundries, cotton-mills, and 
factories produci ils, tacks, screws, jewelry, bri- 
tannia ware, etc. re are also ship- and brick- 
Taunton was settled in 1639 and became a city 

in 1864. Its population in 1880 was 21,213. 
J Ot Weak bal tee tas wend of ae procera) 

eld tur study 01 e 

ge ee aah ration of methods of acinion. in 
om Rep), that there are in this country forty-eight 
“separate governments besides that of 
the nation, which have the right to determine the 
methods in which they will levy upon the resources and 
the extent of the people fur public purposes, only ten 
of them being in any way restri by any superior 
authority in this respect. The legislation of the ten 
Territories, which are States in the making, is subject 
to the revision of Congress. The Legislatures of the 
thirty-eight States are limited only by the provisions 


of their own constitutions and of that of the United |d 


— government is limited ouly by 
The national government is the only one whose 
uties and resources are co-extensive with the nation. 
Before the Constitution of 1787 was adopted it had no 
powers of taxation, and could ouly assess the States to 
obtain money for its necessary expenses in conducting 
the wars managing the diplomacy of the country. 
The proposal to extend to it the power to levy taxes on 
imports, as much for the sake of a general system of 
protection to home industry as to make its treasury 
independent of that of the States, was defeated by the 
negative vote of New York. This fortunate refusal 
precipitated negotiations for the formation of “a more 
perfect union,”” and the new Constitution conveyed to 
the national Congress ** power to collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defence general welfare of the United 
States,’’ and to “* borrow money on the credit of the 
United States.” But this large grant was accompanied 
by decided restrictions. The first is that ‘All duties, 
imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.’’ The second, that ‘* No capitation or 
other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to 
the census or enumeration”’ elsewhere provided for. 
The third, that ** No tax or duty shail be laid on articles 
exported from any State. No preference shall be given, 
by any lation of commerce or revenue, to the ports 
of one State over those of another.’’ On the other 
hand it is provided that ‘* No State shall, without the 
consent of the Congress, lay any imposts or duties on 
imports or exports except what may be absolutely nec- 
essary for executing its inspection laws; and tle net 
produce of all duties and im id by any State on 
imports or exports shall be for the use of the treasury 
of the United States; and all such laws shall be subject 
to the revision and control of Congress.’’ The inter- 
ions of the Supreme Court have determined 
ti) that Congress has no power to levy duties on ex- 
ports under any circumstances ; (2) that the restriction 
upon the power of direct taxation does not apply to an 
income tax, that being a form of direct tax which the 
authors of the Constitution could not have had in 
mind ; (3) that no State may tax the “ instrumentali- 
ties’ w 6 pee government deems oes to 
create or employ for cai out its purposes, such as 
property in the debt of the nited States, 
grant of power thus conveyed has proved much 
more extensive than its authors contemplated. In fact 
it has transferred to the national government all the 
popular and easy forms of taxation, as it not 
only the sole right to levy import duties, but the sole 
er to collect excise duties also. The attempt of any 
tate to collect revenue from the makers of any com- 
modity would result in the transfer of its manu- 
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of the States at the time of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution prevented any equally extensive transter of the 
duties and responsibilities of government to the na- 
tion. Thus we have a national government possessing 
the most ample revenues, but in time of peace doing 
less for its people than any other national government 
of the civilized world. ‘The costs of maintaining the 
national executive and his cabinet, Cougress, the treas- 
ury, the comparatively insignificant army and navy, 
the post-offices, the system of Federal courts of ex- 
tremely limited jurisdiction, and the tax-collecting 
machinery itself make up the necessary expenses of the 
natioval government. ‘I'o these it voluntarily, and in 
the fuce of protest from the friends of States’ rights, 
has added outlays for the construction of “sve im- 
provements, harbors, grants for education, and various 
minor expenditures. And in addition to its revenue 
from taxation, it long derived a revenue from tlie sale 
of lands on the public domain, and still counts that 
among its minor sources of income. Under the crdi- 
nary working of the Constitution there is a vexatious 
isproportion between constantly swelling revenue and 
restricted possibility of expenditure. 

This anomaly did not at once appear after the adop- 
tion of the Coastitution, nor for several years later. 
as the United States government was burdene 
by a considerable debt, incurred in the prosecution 
of the war for independence, and, through the in- 
fluence of Alexander Hamilton, was induced to assume 
the war debts of the States. But as early as 1806 
Pres. Jefferson announced to Congress the approach 
of a time when the revenue would be in excess of the 
constitutional wants of the government, although all 
the excise taxes enacted in Washington’s administra- 
tion had been repealed in 1801. As in his view it 
would be unwise to reduce the tariff in order to re- 
duce the revenue, he proposed that the powers of 
Congress be enlarged by the amendment ot the Con- 
stitution, so as to enable it to undertake a great 
system of internal improvements. 

The outbreak of another war with Great Britain 
both 25 a the appearance of a surplus of rev- 
enue and forced the re-enactment of the excise taxes. 
But in 1829 we find Gen. Jackson, in his first mes- 
sage to Congress, again announcing the approach of 
a surplus, and proposing that it be distributed among 
the State governments in proportion to population. 
After a futile attempt of the Whigs under Mr. Clay's 
leadership to distribute the specific revenue from the 
sale of lands, a law proposed by Mr. Calhoun was 
passed in 1836, and signed by hs Jackson, *‘de- 
positing ’’ with the States in quarterly instalments the 
surplus in the national treasury. 

fore the third of the contemplated instalments 
had been made, the business depression of 1837, and 
the losses of government money through the failure 
of the State banks to which Pres. Jackson had trans- 
ferred it, compelled the treasurer to stop payment. 
In this course he was sustained by Congress, which 
suspended the distribution Jaw. In recent years the 
State of Virginia has sued for this fourth deposit, 
but was non-sunited because the court upheld tlie 
validity of the suspending law. Of the three deposits 
made under the law of 1836, most of the States made 
wise and fruitful use. The common schools of many 
of them draw revenue from the fund to this day. 
But in some States there prevailed ideas of financial 
management now happily obsolete. Thus the State 
of New Hampshire divided it up among its citizens, 
while levying the usual taxes for the support of the 
State government. 

In the interval between the panic of 1837 and the 
outbreak of the war there was no surplus, partly be- 
cause of the war with Mexico and partly because of 
the bad financial management, which left a debt of 
$61,140,496 on the country in 1860, some of it payin 
twelve per cent. interest. Of course the expenses 0 


ont 
factive to other Staten At the same time the jealousy | the war and the pressure of the debt prevented the 
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accumulation of a surplus in the twenty years that fol- 
lowed it, although the tariff for many years was full o' 
duties for revenue as well as protective taxes, and the 
system of excise taxes was revived with a thorough- 
ness never known before. But the sofanting operons 
of the treasury having put a lurge part of the debt out 
of reach fur redemption at par, by 1887 it was found 
that in spite of the repeal of most of the taxes impose 
fur a war revenue, and repeated reductions of the tariff 
and the repeal of all merely revenue duties it contained, 
that the income of the government was becoming much 
in exvess of its legitimate outlays. This at once made 
the surplus a question of national poiitics. The free 
trade party pro to retain the excise taxes on 
alcoholic liqnors and tobacco (the only survivors of the 
neral repeal), and to effect a reduction of the revenue 
y enlarging the free list of the tariff and by a very 
general reduction of duties on imports, The protec- 
tionists favored a reduction of duties only so far as it 
would not impair the protective character of the 
tariff, and proposed the repeal of the excise 
taxes on tobaceo and on alcohol used in the arts, 
and even, if necessary, the entire abolition of ex- 
cises, as in 1801. A third proposal is to return to the 
policy of 1836, leaving the issue between free trade 
and protection to be decided on its own werits, but 
giving to the States the surplus of revenue from suc 
taxes as the national government believes it can collect 
without unduly berries, the people, whether these 
come from a revenue tariff or a tariff for protection to 
home industry, or from either of these, together with a 
system of excise taxes on articles whose use it is desir- 
able to discoura The advocates of this plan would 
connect with this distribution of the surplus conditions 
as tw its expenditure, such as have accompanied grants 
of money and lands to the States for the promotion of 
education or the construction of railroads. They would 
require its use (1) for the promotion of education and 
the abolition of illiteracy; (2) the payment of State 
debts with accumulated interest, without regard to acts 
of repudiation passed by any State ; (3) to the relief of 
the burdens of local and State taxation. 

The problem devolved upon the States and their 
subordinate governments of collecting sufficient revenue 
for the cost of the multifarious duties they have to dis- 
charge has been solved in as many ways almost as 
there are States. An excellent summary of their 
methods will be found in Prof. Richard 'T. Ely's work 
on Taxation in American States and Cities (New Y ork, 
1887). It hus been a favorite idea with our legislators 
that natural equity demanded the equal taxation of 
every kind of property, without regard to the likelihood 
of injuring the pa yup | by driving industries to 
localities mure favored by the tax laws, and also with- 
out regard to the enjoyment of inuch greater favors 
from the community by some industries than by others. 
Equally indifferent have been the laws of many States to 
the practicability of collecting certain taxes; and bonds 
of foreign corporations held within the State and other 
equally intangible forms of personal property have been 
taxed on a par with real estate, thus offeringa premium 
on the easy evasion of the laws. In this respect the 
tax-system of Pennsylvania has generally been regarded 
as superior to that of the States generally, which is due 
to the fact that in no State have the principles of 
economic and fiscal science had so many keen and 
practical students. 

While it is in the highest degree desirable that the 
incidence of taxation should approximate to equality 
throughout the Union—a point most carefully guarded 
by the Constitution as regards the national taxes—this 
is the respect in which the differences have been most 
striking and harmful. Of course in the newer and 
poorer States of the Union the rate of taxation per 
capita must be wach lower than in the older and 
wealthier commonwealths. But we find that even 


among these older States there are differences out of all | 
proportion to the differing wealth of their people. | art. 


Thus in 1880 the tax-rate in Massachusetts was $16.20 


f}a head, but less than $9 in Pennsylvania, for both 


the me of the State those of its local and 
subordinate governments. The chief reason of this is 
found in the difficulty of raising an adequate revenue 
by direct taxation, which leads State and local govern- 
ments to skimp the work of govesmanns to be content 
with inadequate schools wretched roads, and to 
regard *‘ cconomy’’ as the one virtue in fiseul manage- 
ment. ‘To this policy the New England States gener- 
ally have been honorable exceptions, and usetts 
especially so, but at serious cost to themselves. Many 
of the swaller industries, those not especially 
favored by local circumstances, have been driven to the 
Middle States, where the tax-rate is lower because the 
State governments take a less exacting view of their 
duty to their people. 


Taking the country as a whole, however, we find that 


the direct taxation upon all kinds of property and 
incomes is highes than in any country of Europe, ex- 
cept one, and an analysis of local tax-lists seems to 
show that nearly three-fourths of this burden is borne 
by people whose estates amount to less than $5000 each, 
this class constituting ninety-seven per cent. of the tax- 
ayers. ‘The aggregate of property taxes levied by the 
tate and local governments in 1880 was $312,750,000, 


“] 


h | being $6.23 a head of the population, and $18.50 per 


$1000 of its property. 

Remedies for the weight of this great burden have 
been sought in (1) the monopoly of monopolies like the 
gas-supply and _street-railways by municipal govern- 
ments; (2) aud in the heavier taxation of such monop- 
olies as railroad corporations by the States, so as to secure 
from them some equivalent for the valuable franchises 
bestowed upon them by the community. But even 
these are only alleviations of an evil, which must be 
corrected in a more radical way, either by the transfer 
of costly government duties like education aud police to 
the national government, or by the transfer of its sur- 
_ of revenue from the national governmeny to the 

tates, 

The former proposal is that which commends itself to 
those who wish to see the general government strength- 
ened at the expense of the States, as has been the ten- 
dency throughout our history, with few interruptions. 
The latter should commend itself to those who value 
the State governments as a counterpoise to the central- 
izing tendency. As such it was advocated by Mr. Cal- 
houn in 1836, and accepted by the States’ Rights part 
of that day. The difticul y of securing a wo-thinds 
vote in Congress and the vote of three-fourths of the 
State Legislatures for an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion makes the former plan very difficult of application. 
It is safe to say that nothing but the prolonged failure 
to return to Mr. Calhoun’s plan can give it a chance of 
adoption. It is that which may bring the country to 
such an urgent sense of the need of a fiscal reconstruc- 
tion as may force the adoption of the most drastic rem- 
edy at hand. At present the proposal to aid the States 
in educating their illiterete population, and that for 
refunding the amount of the direct tax levied in 1861 
as a war measure by government, both in- 
dicate a growing disposition to treat the national revenue 
as not to be iso from the needs of the State and 
local governments. R. E. T.) 

TAXIDERMY. (derived from the Greek rage, ar- 
rangement, and dépua, hide or skin) is the art of 

reserving the outward forms of birds and animals. 

e stuffing of birds and other animals is of ancient date, 
but the first to adopt the art as a business were the 
Verreaux Fréres, of Paris, early in the present century. 
Examples of their work may be seen in the American 
Museum in Central Park, New York. Before their 
day each museum was obliged to cvllect its own speci- 
mens and have them stuffed as they could. At the 

resent many individuals and firms, both «in 
Buro, America, make a special business of the 
é@ naturalists of former centuries uade*no 
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attempt to collect specimens as nearly as possible in a 
state Hi nature. Een Audubon pad no attention to 
taxidermy. When he secured a rare bird he pinned it 
to a tree and made drawings to reproduce, as nearly as 
possible, the natural tints of the plumage. After this 
the skin was removed and dried; but no attempt was 
made to stuff it so as to resemble the bird while alive. 
The collection of drawings left by Audubon have 
always been higlily prized ; but if, instead of the draw- 
ings, the naturalist had acquired the art of taxi- 
dermy, his collection would have been more valuable. 
The noted English naturalist, Charles Waterton, was 
the first in his special line of investigation to practise 
taxidermy. His specimens, now in the American Mu- 
seum in New York city, are of great value as attempt- 
ing to show the natural positions of the birds. Waterton 
particular directions as to the stuffing of birds. He 
inted out that a bird's body is not completely covered 
by tethers, but has places about the shoulders, under 
wi and on the thighs, where the skin is nearly 
bare. Unskilful taxidermists stuff these parts to a 
fuller extent than in rature, with the result of destroy- 
ing the original proporti He also pvinted out 
that, in mounting, the legs were usually too much 
len , and advised that the three bones of the 
legs should be fixed to form the letter Z, because the 
up fogs of the thigh is never straight. : 

tn ti e practical work of taxidermy, the skin of a 
bird demands the most careful attention from the 
moment it is killed. Cotton should be used to fill the 

and a damp sponge to wipe blood from the 
feathers. In cold weather the bird may be allowed to 
become cold before sage but in hot weather it 
must be skinned at once. The operation is this: be- 
ginning at the breast-bone, the skin is slowly separated 
forcing a blunt instrument between it and the flesh ; 

e bones of the wings are cut at the shoulder-joints. 
and when getting the skin from the skull the vertebra 
ean be twjointed ; then remove the brains and eyes ; 
the flesh is taken from under the bill, using care not to 
niutilate the openings of the ears or eye-lids ; the skin 
should then be ru with a solution of arsenic or 
corrosive stblimate and prepared for drying. 

Dr. Jared P. Kirtland, of Ohio, one of the best 
taxidermists in the United States, but more especially 
in the West, gave the following instructions to young 
taxidermists. The implements needed are : a glover's 
three-cornered necdle, a knitting-needle sharpened and 
fixed in a handle, and a sharp knife. Arsenical soap 
is to be prepared as follows : pulverized arsenic, 2 lbs.; 
potash in powder, 12 0z.; camphor gum, 5 oz. ; white 
soap, 2 lbs.; lime in powder, 4 oz. Shave the soap 
into small pieces, place it ina pipkin over a slow fire 
and add a little water; stir with a wooden la till 
the soap is dissolved; take it off and add potash, 
and stir well ; add the lime by small quantities and then 
the arsenic, stirring till all are thoroughly mixed ; 
when nearly cold add the camphor, dissolved in strong 
aleohol; if the mixture becomes too thick, add water 
sufficient to reduce. Dr. Kirtland advised that the 
bird be allowed to lie from 2 to 4 hours before skinning, 
without rd to the temperature of the day. In 
handling the damp skin care should be taken not to 
squeeze the head. The throat should be swabbed with 
cotton ind filled with powdered plaster of Paris. Cotton 
should also be crowded into the mouth, and plaster into 
all the cavities of the head. The cotton and plaster 
prevent fluids from issuing out of the head and spoiling 
the skin. Having smoothed the feathers carefully with 
cotton, lay the bird upon a piece of thick pasteboard 
or a thin board covered with canton-flannel, soft side 
up. Place the bird upon this with the head toward 
the left hand. Separate the legs and feathers and at 
the end of the breast-bone begin to cut through the 
skin. downwards. If blood or other fluids issue, pnt 
in plaster of Paris to absorb them. Do the left side 
in the same manner, eutting the muscles and the flesh 
from the body. Cut the muscles of the wings. ‘he 
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membrane of the ear must be undermined by a knife 
and the knife forced upwards, bringing out the ends 
nearest the bill. Remove the eyes. Clear away the 
brain, tongue, and muscles. Wash the inside of the 
skull with arsenical soap and fill the skull full of pow- 
dered arsenic. Then press a piece of cotton into the 
sockets. Leave the bones of the wing and cut the 
muscles. Insert a thread at the other end of the bone 
in the skin ; break the knob off at the end of the wing- 
bone. ‘Take the muscles out of the legs and sometimes 
take the fat off the legs. Lubricate with arsenical 
soap and wind the bone with cotton. Then tie the 
wings with threads, not too tightly. Lubricate the 
whole with arsenical soap. Get the ball of cotton out 
of the nostrils. Run a little awl, of the size of a small 
wire, behind the toes to the joint ; then straighten the 
legs and tie the bone to the wire. ‘Take the cotton off 
and put more on with arsenical soap. Prepare a cork 
body of the sr, of the bird and as large round as a 
large-sized bottle-cork. Join the two wires which are 
already in the legs, and another for the neck to the 
cork pay, lesving them to project 3 or 4 ins. outside 
the real body. Wind cotton upon the wire till it be- 
cones as large as the neck, and lubricate with arsenical 
soap). Wind cotton around an instrument like a knit- 
ting-needle till it is about the size of the little finger 
and take them off—as fast as made—and lay them on, 
under, aud around tlie cork body. Press it from time 
to time and put in arsenic powder. Insert the leg 
wires; do not place the legs too far back or make the 
breast too full, Use arsenic freely. Begin at the 
upper part to sew. Put a little agua ammonie in the 
eye-sockets and let it remain for an hour. Then clear 
away unnecessary matter and put putty in the cavities. 
Tinbed a glass eye in the putty, taking care not to let 
the putty show. (r. G. M.) 

TAYLOR, Groner (1716-1781), a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, was born in Ireland, and 
ewigrated to Pennsylvania as a ‘*redemptioner’’ in 
1736. From being a Jaborer iu an iron-foundry he rose 
to be a proprietor in Northumberland co., and in 1764 
was el to the colonial assembly. After 5 years’ 
service he was made county judge, and in 1775 was 
again a member of the assembly. Tere he took the 
patriotic side, and on July 20, 1776, was one of the 
new members chosen as delegates to Congress. As 
such he was allowed to affix his signature to tle famous 
Declaration on Aug. 2. He was afterwards employed 
in negotiating treaties with Indian tribes. His service 
in Congress was brief, and he died at Easton, Pa., 
Feb. 23, 1781. 

TAYLOR, NATHANIEL WILLIAM (1786-1858), the- 
ologian, was born at New Milford, Conn., June 23, 
1786. He graduated at Yale College in 1807, studied 
theology, and in 1812 was ordained pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of New Haven. In 
1823 he was made a professor of didactic theol- 
ogy in the seminary then established in connection 
with Yale College. ring his 36 years of service in 
this position about 700 students received his instruc- 
tion. His essays and sermons attracted marked at- 
tention. He carried further Dwight and Edwards’ 
modification of Calvinistic theology, and in his Works 
insisted that man, though by nature indisposed to 
holiness, was yet not without ability to repent. ‘This 
view he maintained not only in his lectures on the 
** Moral Government of God,’’ but also in the Chris- 
tian Spectator, which he edited for twenty years. In 
it he sso vigorously opposed Unitarianism. He died 
March 10, 1858. Rev. Dr. Noah Porter, his son-in- 
law. edited his Worls (5 vols., 1858-62). 

TAYLOR, Witi1taAmM Mackerco, minister, was 
born at Kilmarnock, Scotland, Oct. 23, 1829. Ha 
graduated at the University of Glasgow in 1849 and 
studied theology at Edinburgh. He was ordained 
pastor of a United Presbyterian church at Kilmaurs, 
Scotland, in 1853, and in 1855 accepted a call to a 
church in Liverpool. In 1872 he became pastor of 
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the Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York. He 
has twice delivered courses of lecture on ** Preaching "’ 
in Yale Seminary and another course on ‘* Gospel 
Miracles’’ at Princeton. From 1876 to 1880 he was 
editor of the Christian at Work, Many volumes of 
his sermons have been published. among them being 
The Lost Found (1870); David, King of Israel Pek 
Elijah the Prophet (1876); Songs ia the Night (1877) ; 
Peter the Apostle (1877); Daniel the Beloved (\87s) ; 
Moses the Lawgiver (1879); Paul the Missionary (1882) ; 
Joseph the Prime Minister (1886). He has also pub- 
lished a biography of John Knox (1885). 
TECUMSEH (1770-1813), noted Indian chief, was 
born near the site of Springfield, Ohio, about 1770. 
In youth he was of a mild disposition, yet was always 
averse to the whites. In his first fight with them, 
when 20 years old, he is said to have run away, yet he 
afterwards had a reputation for dauntless courage. In 
1804, with his brother, Elskwatawa, known as the 
** Prophet,” he formed a scheme for uniting the In- 
dian tribes and extirpating the whites. They visited 
the tribes on the great lakes and the Mississippi, 
professing to deliver a message from the Great Spirit. 
At their camp, near Greenville, some hundreds of 
warriors were gathered, and in 1810 Gov. W. H. Har- 
rison was notified that the further spproprissce of 
lands by the whites would be resisted. In the autumn 
of 1811 Tecumseh, in furtherance of their project, went 
to visit the Creeks and Cherokees in Alabama and 
Georgia. During his absence Harrison, with a force 
of 900 men, marched to Tinpecanoe and encamped 
there. The Prophet directed an assault to be made 
early on Nov. 7, but the Indiaus were repulsed and 
fied. Tecumseh in the next year went to Canada, then 
threatened with invasion by Gen. Hull's army. With 
700 men he joined the British forces, fought at the 
River Malden, and was present at Hull’s surrender at 
Detroit. He was commissioned brigadier-general with 
command of all the Indians fighting for the king. 
During the contest in the next year he appears to have 
lost heart in the British cause, and befure the battle of 
the Thames, Oct. 5, 1813, he is said to have predicted 
his own death. He had command of the right wing, 
which was routed by Col. R. M. Johnson, who is said 
by some to have shot Tecumseh. His brother.- the 
Prophet, a man of low cunning and altogether inferior 
character, lived to obtain a pension from the British, 
but lost his reputation, and died in 1834, See the Life 
of Tecumseh (1878) is by K. Eggleston and L. E. Seeley. 
TEETH. See Dentisrry. 
TELEGRAPH. 2 r ~~ is aes a i ost 
tory of the telegraph in the Uni 
mig ny ae States. About the year 1827 Prof. 
x Rep). Joseph Henry (afterwards secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution) began a se- 
ries of experiments in the attic of the Boys’ Academy 
building in Albany, N. Y., among which was included 
the running of a wire about the room, and the sending 
of signals from one end to the other by means of an 
electric current. During the summer of 1832 Prof. 8. 
F. B. Morse (for whom see Encyctopapia Briran- 
NICA) conceived the idea of an electric or electro-mag- 
netic telegraph ; and, after numerous experiments, an- 
nou nis invention to the public in April, 1837, 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, secretary of the U. 8. Treasury, 
on March 10, 1837, issued a circular requesting in- 
formation in regard to establishing a system of tele- 
graphs for the United States, to which Prof, Morse 
replied, giving an account of his invention, its pro- 
posed advantages and probab 
time he “* presumed 5 words could be transmitted in a 
minute.’’ Morse petitioned Congress for aid to enable 
him to test the practical operation of his invention, 
and an appropriation of $30,000 was made for this pur- 
ng In 1843 he began to erect the first po ae 
ine between Washington and Baltimore, a length of 
40 miles. It was at first proposed to lay the wires in! 


leaden pipes along the line of the Baltimore and Ohio + 


le expense. At that|\ 
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Railroad, but this plan was abandoned, and the wirea 
were suspended on poles, a metallic circuit being 
formed. The wire had reached Annapolis Junction 
just before the National Whig convention o 
Baliimote in May, 1844. A friendly Congressman 
suggested to Prot. Morse that the opportunity had now 
come for him to show what coul ne. A man at 
Aunapolis Junction was directed to get information of 
what the convention had done as soon as the afternoon 
train arrived there from Baltimore, and telegraph it at 
ouce to Washington, The capital was in a ferment, 
every citizen being anxious for the news from Balti- 
more, which should be brought i _Prof. 
Morse and his friend spent a n in his ma- 
chite-shop. The wire was operating well, and soon 
Morse was able to announce, ** The convention has ad- 
journed. The train for Washington has just left, and 
the ticket is Clay aud Frelinghuysen.” In spite of 
some doubts the news was quickly — in Washing- 
ton before the train bearing the delegates from the 
convention could reach that city. This fact should 
have settled the question that Morse’s invention was 
of practical use. And yet almost a year before 
the Washington office could be o for regular 
business. e earnings of its first week, in April, 
1845, were only $3.094. 

The seleemas line from Washington wasbut slowly 
extended to Philadelphia and New York, a distance 
of 250 miles. It reached Boston in 1845, and be- 
came the great line af the North, from which branched 
two others, one from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati, and St. Jie, 1000 miles ; the other from New 
York to Albany, Ruffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, and 
Milwaukee, 1300 miles. Another line, 1395 miles in 
length, connected Buffalo, Niagara, Toronto, Mon 

uebee, and Halifax. T'wo lines ran south to New 

rleans, one from New York, Washington, and 
Charleston, 1966 miles; the other from Cleveland and 
Cincinnati, via Nashville, 1200 miles. The only line 
constructed with government aid was the original one 
connecting the cities of Washington and Baltimore. 
The others were established by private enterprise. 
The following table exhibits the annual receipts of the 
“Magnetic Tele nh Company,”’ extending from 
Washington to New York, which was the first organ- 
ized in this country: From Jan. 27, 1846, to July 1, 
1846, $4228.77; to July 1, 1847, $32,810.28; to July 
1, 1848, $52,252.81; to July 1, 1849, $63,367.62; to 
rene | 1, 1850, $61,383.98 ; to July 1, 1851, $67,737.12; 
to oly 1, 1852, $103,860.84; total amount received 
up to July, 1852, $385,641.42. In 1852 the telegraphic 
charges from Washington to various cities were as fol- 
lows: Baltimore, 20 cents; Boston, 75 cents; Buffalo, 
90 cents; Chicago, $1.25; Cincinnati, 70 cents; 
Louisville, 95 cents; Milwaukee, $1.35; Nashville, 
$1.35; New Orleans, $2.20; New York, 50 cents; 
Philadelphia, 30 cents ; Pittsburg, 45 cents; Port- 
land, Me., 95 cents; St. Louis, $1.20. 

A report made for the U. 8. census of 1850 stated: 
“The amount of business which a well-conducted 
office can perform is immense. Nearly 700 m 
exclusive of those for the press, were sent in one day 
over the Morse Albany line ; and a few days after the 
Bain line at Boston sent and received 500 communica- 
tions. Another office, with two wires, after spending 
ie’ be in Nee oe of public news, tele- 

In a sin ay rivate messages, averag- 
re 2 words poms besides the address, 60 of which 
were sent in succession without a word of repetition. 
passing from one very distant point to an- 
other have usually to be rewritten at intermediate sta- 
tions ; though, by an improved method, the Seaboard 
line has, in weather, transmitted communications. 
direct between New York and Mobile, a distance of 
nearly 1800 miles without intermediate rewriting. B. 


the Cincinnati route to New Orleans, a distance o 
nearly 2000 miles, the news brought by an Atlantic 
‘steamer at 8 A. M. has been telegraphed from New 
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York to that distant point, and the effects osaeed in 
the market there returned to New York by 1] A. M. 
The Congressional reports from Washington are 
usually received simultaneously in Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New York ; and all that is necessary at 
the intermediate stations is for an operator to be pres- 
ent and receive the message as it is developed on paper 


by the instruments. 

“The electric telegraph has been applied in this 
country to anew and highly important purpose—that 
of the registration of astronomical observations ; thus 
establishing the best possible means for the determina- 
tion of the difference of longitude. The observatories 
in different parts of the country are connected by tele- 
graphic wires ; and the most delicate experiments, de- 

t upon the appreciation of minute portions of 
time, have been successfully perfurmed. This method 
has been recently used for the determination of the 
wave time of electrical currents. 

“The great extent of the telegraphic business and 
its importance to the community is shown by a state- 
ment of the amount paid for despatches by the Asso- 
pa of New chard kere = oe seven 

rincipal morning papers—the Courier a muequirer, 
une, "Herald, Journal of Commerce ‘Sun, Times 
and During the year endin Nov. 1, 1852. 
these papers paid nearly $15,000 for despatches, and 
about $14,000 for special and exclusive messages not 
included in the expense of the association.”’ 

The original invention of Prof. Morse was what is 
known as the ‘single circuit." Soon afterward a 
needle system was invented containing two multipliers, 
and using an alphabet wherein the signals were ales 
Cd angles instead of the Morse arrangement in parallel 


es, 
Alexander Bein, fg v.) a native of Scotland, patented 
m 


ane telegraph on Dee. 12, 1846; and 
another nt was ted to him in connection with 
Robert Smith, in Totnbeor: 1849. The advantages 


which the inventor attributed to the electro-chemical 
ph were: ‘Ist. More srinorey aud simplicity 
in the primitive construction; 2d. More rapidity in 
the transmission of es. A single wire, with a 
insulator, can transmit 1200 letters a minute; 
An electric current, more feeble than ordinary, 
suffices to cause the apparatus to work; 4th. More 
simplicity and nergy 4 in the correspondence and 
superintendence 3 5th. Mewer chances of error in the 
despatches sent.”’ ‘ithe Bain telegraph was material] 
improved by Henry J. Rogers. The earlier Bain tel- 
egraph lines ran from New York to Boston, from 
ton to Burlington and Ogdensburgh, from Boston 
to Portland, from Troy to toga, and from New 
York to Buffalo. 

‘The ** House printing telegraph’’ was invented by 
Royal E. House, a Pennsylvanian, and patented April 
18, 1846. ‘The first line opevating with this instru- 
ment was completed in August, 1850, by the Boston and 
New York Telegraph Company between those cities. 
It was patented in England by Jacob Brett. The 
difference between Morse’s and House’s telegraph 
was, principally, that the former traced at the distant 
end what was marked at the other; while House’s 
did not trace at either end, but made a signal of a let- 
ter at the distant end which had been made at the 
other, and thus, by new machinery and a new power 
of air and axial magnetism, was enabled to print the 
signal letter at the last end at the rate of sixty or 
seventy strokes, or breaks, in a second, and at once 
recorded the information, by its own machinery, in 
printed letters. Morse’s was less complicated and 
more easily understood, while House’s was very diffi- 
cult to be comprehended in its operations in detail, 
and worked with the addition of two more powers, one 
air and the other called axial magnetism. One was a 
tracing or writing telegraph; the other, a signal and 

inting telegraph. ‘I'he earlier House lines were 
to New York, from Boston to Spring- 
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field, Albany, and New York, from Poughkeepsie to 
Troy, Aibany, and Buffalo, and from Philadelphia to 
New York. In 1848 the House Printing Telegraph 
Company entered into competition with the Bain and 
a similar company. In 1849 the owners of the Morse 
patent sued the Bain operators, and a compromise 
was concluded by which the Morse patents were used 
over the wires of both companies. The Bain wires, 
however, were used between Boston and Montreal 
for many years. The House printing machine was in 
use until 1847. It was similar to the ticker of to-day, 
but larger; the operator turned a crank with his foot 
to induce the proper current. The House machine 
was much more rapid and could do more work than 
the Morse instrument, but in wet weather it became 
useless on account of the escape, and the wire had to 
be thrown upon the Morse apparatus. The House 
circuit was the best and the largest wire, being No. 6 

uge of plain iron. The insulators were made of a 
arge iron cap which went on top of the pole. The 
wire rested in a cleat made of iron but insulated from 
the main cap, which was considered the best insulation 
at that time. In 1855 the Hughes printing machine 
was patented ; but it was such a delicate instrument, 
with its vibrating spring, that it did not meet with 
much favor. 

In 1855 the rival lines in the West had all been con- 
solidated into one company, which was named the 
Ohio and Mississippi Printing Telegraph Company. 
The word ** printing’’ was sada on account of the 
company’s using the House instrument. This com- 
- was incorporated in 1851 by the State of New 

ork, with a capital of $360,000, of which about $75,000 
was paid. At that time this company was only one 
of some twenty or thirty that were struggling for ex- 
istence in the country, most of them situated in the 
Western States. Hach a had a separate. set 
of officers and employés of all grades; and instead of 
making money for its shareholders it was heavily 
mortgaged and working ata loss. The stocks of these 
companies were almost valueless, and the investors in 
the new company determined to buy them up and con- 
solidate the management. By an act of the New 
York Legislature, April, 1856, it had its name changed 
to the Western Union Telegraph Company. The 
Legislature of Wisconsin also issued articles of incor- 
poration of the company in 1856, when its capital was 
placed at $500,000 with the privilege of increasing it 
to $1,000,000. The company then turned its attention 
to the purchase and leasing of lines of strugglin 
Western companies. It suun acquired control of all 
the wires west of Buffalo and Pittsburg. The wires 
east of those points were under the management of 
the American Telegraph Company, of New York, 
with Amos Kendall, president, though the Western 
Union built a newline from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. 

In 1859 the telegraph line from Omaha to Salt 
Lake City to meet the California State Telegraph 
Company was projected and J. H. Wade, of Cleve- 
land; Edward M. Creighton, of Omaha ; J. M. Steb- 
bins, of St. Louis; Hiram Sibley, of Rochester, N. 
Y., and others were the prime movers in this enter- 

rise. The Indians interfered in every way possible 

y killing the line-men and cutting down the poles 
and wire after the gangs and troops had passed on. 
Down to 1860 the intervention of the government had 
been confined to the passage of a few acts granting aid 
and protection to parties proposing to extend the tel- 
egraph to the Pacific coast and to the Atlantic Cable 
Gniapaky. In June of that year Congress offered a 
bonus of $40,000 a year for 10 years, in addition to 
rights on the public lands, to parties who would under- 
take the construction of a line from the Missouri to 
the Pacific ; and the line was completed in 1861. The 
wire was seldom working more than two or three days 
at a time; after an interval of the same length the 
company would succeed in getting it to work for as 
many days more. But business was accepted at gold 
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rates and held at Omaha, because the time, even at 
this slow rate, was much shorter than the water route, 
via Panama. When the Indians ceased their opposi- 
tion, the Overland Telegraph Company became a very 
fortunate venture. as : 

At the beginning of the civil war the telegraphic 
territory of the country, was divided mainly between 
the American Company running through the castern 
slope from Nova Scotia to New Orleans; the South- 
western, extending from New Orleans through Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky to Louisville, and the 

estern Union Company, extending through the Mid- 
dle and Western States. The California State Tel- 

ph Company o the lines on the Pacific 
po connected with the Western Union by the line 
above mentioned; the Illinois and Mississippi Com- 
ny operated lines west of Chicago ; the Northwestern 
Tn ny, those through Wisconsin and Minneso 
which maintained an independent organization unt 
their absorption in 1884. These lines all worked in 
connection as one system, although under different 
managements. The capital stock of the Western 
Union Company was $3,000,000, representing tlic 
$2,000,000, to which it had been quadrupled, and 
accretions from various sources. In 1861 a stock div- 
idend of $3,000,000 was added. In 1863 and 1864 
$5,000,000 more was issued to represent extensions 
and new lines; and, in the latter year, the stock was 
doubled by au issue of $11,000,000 as a dividend. In 
1863 and 1864 the Russian extension was organized 
with a capital of $10,000,000. During and after the civil 
war an active opposition arose from the United States 
Telegraph Company, competing in the territory of the 
Western Union over some 14,000 miles of wire. In 
1866 commenced a plan of consolidation ; the 14,000 miles 
of the United States bce 7 Company's wires were 
purchased with new stock of the Western Union valued 
at $6,345,800. The Illinois and Mississippi and the 
Southwestern Companies’ lines were absorbed. Bonds 
to the amount of $1,652,000 were issned for the Cal- 
ifornia Telegraph lines, and for each share of the 
American Company's three shares were issued. 
When this consolidation was accomplished, the West- 
ern Union Company stood without an important rival | 
in the telegraph business of the country, with a capital 
stock of $41,000,000 and a total nominal investwent 
of $47,877,350. 

The year 1866 thus marked an important epoch in 
the history of the telegraph system in this country. 
From that time the stock cf the Western Union Com- 
pany was increased from $41,000,000 to $80,000,000 in 
1884. In that year the National Telegraph lines were | 
sold to the Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph Company, ' 
and the latter became a great rival of the Western 
Union, The National Telegraph Company was the re- 
sult of a consolidation between the two telegraph lines 
running from Buffalo to Chicago along the ** Nickel- 
Plate’’ Railroad, and from New York city to Buffalo 
along the West Shore Railroad. ‘This made a contin- 
uous line from New York to Chicago. The consolida- 
tion extended the line of the Baltimore and Ohio from 
New York city to the principal cities east of the Mis- 
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sissippi. The Baltimore and “}*c Telegraph, as+ 4... 
tinct organization, dated from Jan. 1, 1882, although 
the telegraph lines of the railroad were iu operation 
many years before. During the civil war the rail- 
road, in connection with the Awerican Telegraph Com- 
pany, made additions to its selegrap lines in order to 
| transmit commercial messages. When the consvlida- 
\tion of the Western Union and the American lines 
took pie the Baltimore and Ohio refused to surren- 
der the independence of its telegraph system. On 
Jan. 1, 1877, the Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph 
broke away from the Western Union gave assist- 
ance to the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Company. 
When, in the fall of 1877, the Western Union = 
sorbed that company the Baltimore and Ohio 
other telegraph connections, which were secured in 
May, 1879, through the American Union Company. 
When the consolidation of the latter with the West- 
= vem rat place, ie Pigg the Salers and 
iio determined to establish its telegraph system on 
a thoroughly independent basis, and the Babiaore and 
Ohio Telegraph Company was formed, and it soon de- 
termined to extend its lines to all important points east 
of the Rocky Mountains. But in 1887 the Western 
Union gained complete control of the Baltimore and 
Olio Company, and since that time it has had practi- 
cally no opposition. ‘he special gain by the transter 
was the acquiring of many miles of wires that ran 
along railroads, but had been used hitherto chiefly to 
help the service of such roads. In October, 1883, the 
Western Union ‘Telegraph Company reported its out- 
standing ome stock at $86,199,852.06, of which 
$25,276,700 belongs to the company. The stock was 
inereased during the year by the purchase of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Telegraph Company, for which pur- 
$5,000,000 of additional stuck was issued. The 
nded debt, less balance in the sinking fund, was 
$6,737,038.32. The gross revenues fur the year end- 
ing June 30, 1888, were $19,711,164.12, and the ex- 
penses were $14,640,592. 18, leaving a profit of $5,070,- 
571.94. The surplus amounts to $7,498,548.94. In 
addition to the Baltimore and Ohio system, consisting 
of 6711 miles of line, ares 54,087 wiles of wire, 
and the New York and Southern system, consisting 
of 1528 miles of line, and carrying 5090 miles of wi 
acquired during the year, the company 
6322 wiles of new line, carrying 32,430 miles of 
wire, on which accuunt there was appropriated $1,219,- 
590.67. he total additions to the plant were 14,561 
miles of line, and 91,607 miles of wire, and 1583 ad- 
ditional and newly equipped offices. The average 
amount received per message during the year was 31.2 
cents as against 30.4 cents the year before. At the 
close of 1888 the company owned and operated 171,375 


|miles of poles and cables, carrying 616,248 miles of 


wire, over which there were sent during the year 
51,463,955 messages from 17,241 offices. In the 22 
years of its existence the amy earned and collected 
$91,383,726.83,-and paid in dividends $51,185,565.07. 
|The following table shows the growth of the Western 
fe Telegraph Company in various years since 
11866: - 


Statisties of the Western Union Telegraph Company. 


A Average | Average 
Miles of | Miles of Messages lls cost profit 
fear.| “yine. Wine, | Offices. =— Receipts. | Expenses. | Profits, esa. precl nel oe oj 
cts, cts. cts, 

1866 | 37,380 75,636 2,250 568, $3,944,006 [$2,624,920 
1870 | 54,109 | 112,191 3,972 | 9,157,646 | 1,637,449 | 5,104,787 | 2,532,662] 69.5 45.7 
1875 | 72,833 | 179,496 6,565 | 17,153,710 | 10,034,986 | 6,635,474 | 3,399,510} 50.9 33.5 17.4 
1880 | 85,645 | 233 9,077 | 29,216, 12,782,895 | 6,948, 5,833,988 | 43.7 23.7 19.3 
1885 | 147,500 462,283 14,184 | 42,096,583 :706,854 | 12,005,909 | 5,700,924] 32.1 24.9 7.2 
1886 151,832 489,607 15,142 43,289,807 | 16,298,638 | 12,378,783_| 3,999,855 37.6 28.5 9.1 
1887 | 156,814 524,641 15,658 | 47, 17,191,910 | 13,154,029 | 4,037,281 30.4 27.7 
1885 | 171,375 | 616,248 | 17,241 | 51,463,955 | 19,711,164 5,070,571| 31.2 
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The fact that the Western Union Company had 
secured virtual control of the telegraph business in 
this country led to attempts in Congress from 1882 to 
1885 for the establishment of a postal telegraph to be 
= on by the U.S. government. (See PostaL 


VICE. 

Whatis called quadruplex telegraph (or the transmis- 
sion of 4 messages from a single wire at the same pee 
has been made possible by a combination of single an 
double currents. In the duplex working one operator 
sends upon a key which reverses and o only on 
the ing battery, whilst the working of another key 
brings into play the full strength of the battery. At 
the receiving end one mau reads his messages from a 
delicately adjusted instrument, which is acted upon 
only by the reverse currents of the first sending op- 
erator, while another receives his message from a less 
delicate machine, responding uly tu the stronger sig- 
nals sent by the second ing clerk. To accomp 
quadruplex working an arrangement is made, permit- 
ting transmissions in opposite directions at the same 
time. ‘This is done by waking the receiving apparatus 


of the home station insensible tu the effects of the out- 
going currents. 
r improvements of transmission include an in- 


vention which can seud some hundreds of words per 
minute, and have them received at the receiving sta- 
tion in Roman letters, all ready fur the attendant to 
es in envelopes and send to the persons addressed. 
periments are still making in regard to the laying 
of wires underground, and several wiles of subways 
have already been laid in the city of New York with 
moderate success, ‘The same experiments are extend- 
i i Washington, he n, aoe ieee ag , 
e@ aggregate m e of telegraph lines in the 
United States used for public business exceeds 180,000 ; 
which is exclusive of railroad, government, private, and 
telephone lines, the length of which cannot be ascer- 


Submarine Telegraphs.—In June, 1852, the sub- 
marine telegans between Dover and Ostend was com- 
pleted, and on Noy. 1 electric communication was 
established direct between Great Britain and the 
continent of Europe. The history of the Atlantic 
eable is full of interest. Cyrus W. Field, of New York 
city, was applied to in 1854 for aid in completing a land 
te’ phic line which had been begun in Newfound- 

to cross the island, 400 wiles, from Cape Ray to 

St. John’s, from which it was intended to run a line 
of fast steamers to the west coast of Ireland, and thus 
bring America within a week of Europe. While 
studying this subject, and turning over the gobe in his 
library, he thought, ** Why not omy 4 the line across 
the ocean ?’’ Going to St. John’s, Newfoundland, in 
March, 1854, he obtained from the Legislature of that 
colony a charter granting an exclusive right for 50 years 
to establixh a telegraph trom the continent of America 
to Newfoundland and thence to Europe. On March 
10, 1854, the articles of association were signed by five 
citizens of New York—Peter Cooper, Moses Taylor, 
Marshall O. Roberts, Chandler White, and Cyrus W. 
‘ield. _Mr. Cooper became president of the associa- 
tion. Mr. White subsequently died, and Wilson G. 
Hunt took his place. The association was called **The 
New York, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph 
Company.”’ More than two years were required to build 
the line across Newfoundland and Cape Breton 
Island. Meantime Mr. Field went to Europe and or- 
dered a submarine cable, to connect Cape Ray and 
Cape Breton. This was sent out in 1855, and was lost 
in a gale in an attempt to lay it across the Guif of St. 
Lawrence, but the attempt was successfully renewed in 
1856. In that year Mr. Field again went to London 
and organized the Atlantic Telegraph Company, to 
the line across the ocean. As an evidence of his 
confidence in its success, Mr. Field subscribed a fourth 
of the entire capital stock of the company. He se- 
cured from the British and American governments aid 
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in ships, and he accompanied the expeditions which 
sailed from England in 1857 and 1858 for the purpose 
of laying the cable across the Atlantic Ocean. Twice 
the attempt failed in 1857, and again in 1858. The 
third attempt proved successful, and in 1858 telegraphic 
communication was established between England and 
America. The first public messages were congratula- 
tions between Queen Victoria and Pres. Buchanan, 
which occupied in transmission 67 minutes each. 
Voubts were expressed of the genuineness of these 
despatches, and only when a despatch conveying the 
action of Parliament on an important public matter 
was verified by mail two weeks afterward were these 
a ed accepted as real. But in a few weeks the 
cable ceased to work, and it was again pronounced a 
failure. Mr. Field, however, never lost faith in its 
ultimate success, and he made frequent trips to Europe 
to resuscitate the company. But the American civil 
war broke out, and not until 1865 was another ex- 
pedition prepared. 

_ Meantime submarine telegraphy had been greatly . 
a, fh in many ways, a better cable was pared 
and the steamship Great Eastern took it on board an 
sailed for the American coast. Over 1200 miles of cable 
had been laid, when, by a sudden lurch of the vessel, 
the cable snapped and was lost. The bottom of the 
sea was dragged for days in search of the broken end, 
and the expedition returned to England. In 1866 the 
Great Eastern in sailed with a fresh cable, and 
2000 miles of wire were safely stretched across the 
ocean, and the communication was perfected July 27 
1866. After landing this the Great Eastern returne 
to the middle of the ocean, and after two months’ 
search succeeded in grappling the sundered cable of the 
year previous. It was brought up from a depth of 
two per pee to the cable on the steamship, and 
carried safely to the western shore. After twelve years 
of incessant labor, in which he crossed the ocean nearly 
fifty times. Mr. Field saw the crowning effort of his 
life accomplished. Congress voted him a gold medal 
with the thanks of the nation, while the prime min- 
ister of England declared that it was only the fact that 
he was a citizen of another country that prevented his 
receiving high honors from the British government. 
The first cable cost $1,256,250, and the company’s ex- 
penditures up to Dee. 1, 1858, amounted to $1,834,500, 
Among the despatches sent over the new cable was 
the speech of the King of Prussia just before the 
Austrian war of 1866. Te cost $3000 to transmit it. 
This cable has been in running order almost continually 
since its successful completion. 

In 1874 work was begun by the ‘‘ Direct Cable Com- 
pany ’’ to lay a cable Deiwean Ballinskellings Bay, in 
the southern part of Ireland, and Rye, New Hamp- 
shire, by way of Nova Scotia. It was finally completed 
in 1875. ‘The Commercial Company laid a series of du- 
plicate cables in 1884. The starting point may be con- 
sidered the village of Waterville, near Ballinskellings 
Point, but a few miles south of Valentia, the terminus 
of the earliest ocean lines. From this point the new 
line has double connections to the English and Ku- 
ropean centres ; a land line direct to Liverpool, London, 
and Paris ; also a submarine cable through the English 
Channel to Havre, thence two separate cables across 
the Atlantic to Canso, from which place it has two 
submarine cables to the United States, one to Rockport 
and another direct from Canso to New York city, thus 
giving double lines from London and Paris to Boston 
and New York. ‘These lines are all duplicated for two 
reasons, the press of business and the contingency of 
disaster to one of them. The system adopted is known 


' as octoplex harmonic, one wire doing the duty of eight. 


The cost of these cables is estimated to 

about $10,000.000, 
Method of Worleing.—In the early part of the history 
of the Atlantic cable, the flash system of signals was 
out by flashing rays 


used; the m es were spell 
of light back and forth et gs standard line, the t 


ave been 
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and left flashes corresponding with the dots and dashes 
of the ordinary telegraph alphabet. In Stern's system, 
which is now used by the French cable, having its 
terminus at North Mastham, Mass., the light is flashed 
by reflection from an extremely light mirror. which is 
turned to right and left by the opposing influence of 
positive and negative impulses. ‘This system has the 

’ advantage of being operated with very slight impulses, 
but also the disadvantage of leaving no permanent 
record. To secure the latter very important end, the 
recording instrument has been adopted. The recorder 
is a horseshoe magnet, electrified by the usual circle 
of fine wire, and attracting a small metallic coil. The 
coil is hung between the magnet-poles ; and by a light 
lever and a thread almost as fine as the strand of a 
cobweb it is connected with a delicate siphon hung in 
a little reservoir of ink. The ink is electrified, so as 
to produce a repulsion of the particles, making it flow 
more readily through the siphon, which outside is about 
the size of a darning-needle, and the interior tube 
searcely larger than a hair. The lower end of the 
siphon rests against a paper tape playing perpendicu- 
larly through rollers. The whole machine is almost 
of gossamer fineness and flexibility, so as to minimize 
the electric strain necessary for working the cable. The 
Commercial (or Mackay-Bennett) Com se has adopted 
the system known as the William Thomson siphon 
recorder. Between the two poles of a oe magnet 
is suspended a piece of soft iron. In this the mag- 
netism is concentrated. In the field is suspended a 
coil of fine wire. The motion of the coil is transmitted 
to the siphon—fed with the purest aniline ink—by 
means of a silk fibre so fine as to be almost invisible. 
A revolving electric motor feeds the ink generator by 
induction between its armatures and two enveloping 
shields, and that induces the current. The instrument 
used in Wall street, New York, is very small and the 
work noiseless. An endless tape passes under the point 
of the siphon, which moves back and forth at the rate 
of 100 dots a second. The tape can be read at any 
time, and the messages preserved ; but this could not 
be done by the old system of mirrors. , 

It has hens proposed to establish telegraphic com- 
munication between Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
and Great Britain, by means of a line perfectly inde- 
pendent of existing lines and freed from foreign influ- 
ences. This would require a chain of cables across the 
Pacific Ocean from Brisbane or Sidney to the north of 
New Zealand, thence via the Fiji Islands, the Fannin 
Islands, the Sandwich Islands to Vancouver Island, 
then across to the new city of Vancouver on the main- 
land, the terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
The line wonld follow this railway and be extended 

ibly to bia ep in the Province of Quebec. From 
ioe a new cable would be laid through the Straits 


of Belle Isle to the United Kingdom, unless it was} U 


found to be practicable to secure control of the existing 
lines across the Atlantic. The total length of cables 
contemplated in the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans is 
11,145 miles, and the distance across the continent 
will be 3450 miles, making in all about 15,000 miles. 
Since the opening of the first Atlantic cable the 
rates charged for the mgomy have been steadily re- 
duced, as is shown by the following: In 1866, $100 
were cane for 20 words or less; from November, 
1867, $50 for 20 words or less; from December, 1867, 
$25 for 10 words or less ; from September, 1868, $16:85 
for 10 words or less ; from June, 1869, $10 for 10 words 
or less ; from August, 1869, $7.50 for 10 words or less ; 
from December, 1870, $15 for 10 words or less; from 
July, 1871, $10 for 10 words.or less; from May, 1872, 
$1 per word ; from May, 1875, 50 cents per word ; from 
December, 1884. 40 cents per word. F. G. M.) 
TELESCOPES, American. The earliest manu- 
facturer of astronomical telescopes in the United States 
of whom we have record was Amasa Holeomb, of 
Southwick, Mass. He made his first experiments in 
grinding lenses in 1826, and completed in 1830 an 
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achromatic objective of about 48 inches focal length, 
See Vol. XXII Owing, however, to the difficulty of ob- 
. 135 ( 135 t#ining suitable glass for objectives, he 
Kw. Rep, turned his attention to the manu- 

fucture of reflecting telescopes, and 
achieved considerable success in this direction. Hi 
reflectors were from 4 to 10 inelies in diameter, 
weunted in the Herschelian form ; that is, with the 
uirror inclined slightly to the axis of the telescope, so 
that the image is formed near the upper edge of the 
tube. and is there magnified and examined. In 1838 
Mason, Smith, and ven LD me two first, at that time, 
students in Yale College, built a reflector of 12 inches 
aperture, with which some very creditable work upon 
nebiile was accomplished. 

Thirty years ago the most prominent telescope- 
maker in the United States was Mr. Henry Fitz, of 
New York. His largest objectives are given in the 
table below. Spencer, of Canastota, N. Y., made in 
1856 the 13}-in. refractor of the Litchfield Observa- 
tory of Hamilton College, with which Dr. Peters has 
discovered no less than 47 asteroids, and Davis, of 
Cincinnati, an |1-in. objective which is now mounted at 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Many small ob- 
ati sowe of a very high order of excellence, have 

n produced by American opticians—Stendicke 
Kahler, Gregg, Allen, Walther, Byrne, Clacey, and 
Tolles, the three last-named making especial efforts to 
grind lenses of short focus. Clacey’s largest glass, of 
10} in. aperture and 9 ft. 9 in. focal length, has re- 
cently been completed for the Smith Observatory, 
Geneva, N. Y. The ratio of aperture to focal length 
is here 1 to 12, while the usually accepted ratio is 
about | to 15. 

Reflecting telescopes have thus far met with com- 
paratively little favor in this country. The only one 
of large size (28 in.) was made by Dr. Henry Draper 
in 1866-70, and used by him at his observatory at 
Hastings-on-the-Hudson in researches in spectrum 
photography. This instrument was removed in 1887 
to Harvard College Observatory, where it is now used 
for similar work under the direction of Prof. Picker- 
ing. Brooks, formerly of Phelps, N. Y., has made . 
two reflectors, of 9 and 11 in. respectively, with 
which he has been remarkably successful in searching 
for comets, discovering 13 comets within 6 years. 
Brashear, of Allegheny, has made a number of very 
excellent reflectors with silvered-glass mirrors, rangin 
from 5 to 15 in. in diameter. Le has also co 
several small refracturs, and is now at work upon a 
16-in. objective with ‘* photographie eocrening ens”’ 
for Carlton College Observatory. Dr. C. 8. Hastings 
has figured several excellent objectives upon theoret- 
ical curves; his largest, of 9.4 in. aperture and re- 
markably perfect, is mounted at the Johns-Hopkins 
niversity. 

Alvan Clark (g. v.), who has become famous as 
an optician the world over, began his career as a tel-- 
escope-maker in 1846. In 1860 he finished a telescope 
of 184 in. aperture, then the largest refractor known. 
In ripe it Mr. Alvan-G. Clark discovered the com- 
panion of Sirius, the existence of which had long been 
indicated by theory, though it had hitherto escaped 
detection. This first of the great Clark refractors was 
originally intended for the University of Mississippi, 
as being prevented by the bay Nay fromm a 
its destination, it was purchased by the Chicago 
tronomical Society and mounted at the Dearborn Ob- 
servatory. In 1873 the Clarke completed a 26-in. 
refractor for the U. S. Naval Observatory at Washing- 
ton, the contract price for which was $46,000 ; and, at 
the same time, they made for Mr. Leander McCor- 
mick an objective of a slightly larger aperture, which 
they mounted in 1883 at the University of Virginia. 
With the former instrument Prof. A. Hall discovered 
in 1877 the two small satellites of Mars. In 1879 the 
Clarks entered into a contract with the Russian gs 
ernment to furnish an objective of 30 in., and in : 
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with the Lick trustees for one of 36 in. The glass for 
all these large lenses is of rat manufacture, comin 
from either Chance & Co., of Birmingham, or Feil 
Co., of Paris; and considerable difficulty was expe- 
rienced in obtaining disks of the requisite degree of 
purity, particularly in the case of 36-in. crown 
glass “isk. which involved nearly three years’ labor and 
19 failures before a suitable piece was obtained. 
Of smaller objectives the Clarks have made a great 
ee 60, probably, between the apertures 6 
12 in. 

The mounting for the 30-in. Pulkowa objective was 
made by the Repsolds, of Hamburg; that for the 
Lick by Warner & Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
The following details of the Lick mounting are taken 
in part from an illustrated description of the iustru- 
ment given in ineering for Aug. 17, 1888: 

The telescope is supported on a hollow cast-iron 
column of rectangular section, measuring 4 ft. by 8 ft. 
at the tp, 5 ft. by 9 ft. at the floor line ; then spread- 
ing rapidly to a base 10 ft. by 16 ft. bearing on the 
foundation. Around the top is a balcony, to which 
access is given by a spiral staircase. The objective in 
its cell weighs about } ton, the column and head 
which carries the polar axis weigh together 21 tons, 
while the total weight of the telescope complete 
is 40 tons. The polar axis is of steel, 10 ft. long, 12 
in. in diameter at its upper and 10 in. in diameter at 
its lower bearing, and having a hole 6 in. in diameter 
extending its entire length. Through this hole pass 
the shafts by which the observer at the eye end works 
the right ascension clamp and slow motion. The de:- 
lination axis is also of steel, 10 ft. 6 in. Jong., 10 in. in 
diameter at its upper and 94 in. at its lower bearing, 
and has a 4-in. hole extending through it. Bearings 
of Babbitt metal are provided for both axes, but much 
of the weight is carried by anti-friction rolls and an 
ingenious arrangement of “ball bearings.’’ The tel- 
escope tube consists of a central section of cast-iron 
strongly ribbed, to which sections of sheet-steel are 
attached. When the telescope is horizontal the flex- 
ure of the tube with the object glass and permanent 
counter-balancing weights is $ in. only, while with a 
load of one ton added at each end the flexure is in- 
creased to } in. 

An observer at the eye end can perform the follow- 
ing operations : 

1. Clamp in declination. 

2. Give slow motion in declination. 

3. Read the declination circle (2 verniers). 

.4. Clamp in right ascension. 

5. Give slow motion in right ascension. 

6. Start or stop driving 

7. Read the right ascension circle (] microscope). 

An assistant on either side of the balcony can— 

8. Clamp in declination. 

9. Give quick motion in declination. 

10. Give slow motion in declination. 

11. Clamp in right ascension. 

12. Give quick motion in right ascension. 

13. Give slow motion in right ascension, 

14, Stop or start driving clock. 

15. Read right ascension circle (2 microscopes). 

16. Read a dial showing approximate declination. 

There are three permanent finders of 6 in., 4. in., and 
2} in. diameter respectively, and brackets are provided 
for attaching a 12-in. telescope belonging to the observ- 
atory when especially accurate pointing, as in some 

hotographie work, is required. - The eye end is 

her provided with a fine position micrometer made 

Fauth & Co., and a stellar spectroscope by Bra- 
shear. The driving clock is in the upper section of 
the pier. The speed of the clock is regulated by a 
frictional governor of the cross-armed type and by an 
electric control, by means of which its rate is kept in 
agreement with that of a standard sidereal clock. One 
of the arbors, turning once in a minute, carries a chro- 
nograph drum. Be 
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- For use as a photographic telescope a third aa 
lens of 33 in. clear aperture, weighing with the cel 


150 pounds, is mounted in front of the visual object- 
ive, its application shortening the focal length of the 
telescope by 10 ft. An opening is therefore made in 
the tube 10 ft. from the eye on and giving access to 
a plats-holder capable of carrying a plate 20 in. square, 
and provided with all the necessary adjustments. An 
image of the moon upon the plate is about 5} in. in 
diameter. 

The dome covering this great telescope is 70 ft. in 
diameter, and the floor can be raised vertically through 
a distance of 164 ft. by four hydraulic rams. The 
observing slit is 94 ft. wide, closed by two steel shut- 
ters, which are opened by a pull of 5 lbs. upon an 
endless ro The cost of the visual objective was 
$52,000, that of the photographic corrector $13,000, 
while the mounting was furnished for $42,000, and 
the dome and movable floor were put in place for 
$73,300. 

We have given a somewhat detailed description of 
this instrument for the reason that it may be regarded 
as embodying on a large scale all of the modern im- 

rovenments and conveniences that have been introduced 
into telescope cunstruction. Both Warmer & Swasey 
and Fauth & Co. have furnished mountings for a num- 
ber of Clark’s smaller lenses, which are all that could 
be desired for ease of manipulation and steadiness, 

Among improvements in astronomical instruments 
should be mentioned the * photoheliograph,”’ a horizon- 
tal telescope of long focus, which was first brought into 
use by Prof. Joseph Wiulock in 1869-70at the Harvard 
College Observatory. A somewhat similar apparatus 
was previously suggested by Capt. Laussedat and others 
in France, but the peculiar advantages of this form of 
instrument fur photographic observations of the sun 
do not seem to have been appreciated until the results 
of independent experiments at Cambridge had been 
published. Photoheliographs >f 5 in. aperture and 
40 ft. focal length, mounted in the meridian, were used 
Gas the parties sent out by the United States to 
observe the transits of Venus of 1874 and 1880, and 
the superior results obtained by these parties seem to 
have justified the adoption of the ‘American method” 
of observation. A form of horizontal mounting for 
large reflectors, which appears to possess some of the 
advantages of Loewy’s ‘‘equatorial coudé,’’ was de- 
scribed by Mr. J. A. Hill at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science in 
1871. The astronomer is enabled ‘to remain seated 
in one position, looking in one direction, and entire] 

rotected from cold, fatigue, night air. etc.’’ Prof. 

ickering has used a horizontal telescope mounted at 
right angles to the meridian in his extensive photo- 
metric work, and for the continuation of this work to 
fainter stars he has recently had constructed by the 
Clarks an instrument of this kind of 12 in. aperture 
and 200 in. focal. The object glass is at the western 
end of the tube, and in front of it is placed a plane 
mirror, 18 in. in diameter, so mounted that the light 
of a celestial object not more than one hour either side 
of the meridian can thrown into the field of the 
telescope. The eastern end of the tube, carrying the 
eye-piece, is covered by a small building, which can be 
warmed, An auxiliary telescope of 5-in. aperture is 
employed to bring into the field an image of the 
pole-star, which is reduced by polarizing apparatus to 
equality with the image of any star observed in the 
principal telescope. The angular apertures of the two 
telescopes are such that the emergent pencils may be 
coincident. 

Photography has recently been developed into such 
a valuable accessory in astronomical observations that 
it becomes extremcly desirable to provide means by 
which the ordinary visual objective may be readily 
transformed into a photographie objective, for the cor- 
rection for chromatic aberration by means of the flint 

lens in the ordinary objective is too great to give 
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satisfactory p hic images. The method origi- 
nally adoptea by atherfard and already escomy bye k 
connection with the Lick glass, is to provide an addi- 
tional convex lens of long focus, which may be placed 
over the ordinary objective when photographs are to 
be taken, and may be removed when direct observation 
is desired. Another method of getting rid of the ex- 
cessive correction fur chromatic aberration, suggested 
by Prof. Pickering, is to separate the flint aid crown 
gine lenses and to place the flint nearer the eye-piece. 
Vhile the color correction is in this way made satis- 
ae fy the spherical aberration is only partially cor- 
, the focal length of the central part of the 
object glass being greater than that of the surround- 
ing portions. ‘This difficulty is, however, surmounted 
by making one surface of the crown glass lens much 
more convex than the other, and reversing it when 
the lenses are separated. An —— of 13 in. aper- 
ture ground in this way by the Clarks for the Harvard 
Observatory in 1887 has given most satisfactory 
results. 

The principal makers of meridian circles, astronomi- 
cal transit instruments, and zenith telescopes in Amer- 
ica are Young, Wiirdemann (now retired), Stackpole, 
Buff & Berger, Fauth & Co., and Warner & Swasey. 
Fauth & Co. mounted in 1888 at the Cincinnati O 
servatory a 5}-in. meridian circle (object glass by 
Clark), the divided circle of which, as far as it has 
been investigated, compares favorably with the best 
of foreign make. 

The following table will, perhaps, convey an idea of 
what may be expected of modern telescopes in ‘space- 
penetrating”’ or in ‘separating power;” the table 
gives the magnitude of the faintest star that tele- 
rte of various apertures may be expected to show 
and also the angular distance of the components of 
the closest double star that these apertures will just 
separate. [Note.—A star of about the 6th magnitude 
is the faintest visible to the unaided eye: a linear foot 
subtends an angle of 1’” at a distance of about 39 miles. ] 
The separating power was by Dawes upon a 
number of experiments with small telescopes. The 
ne: agg ea power is taken from Neweomb and 

olden's Astronomy, and is computed upon the as- 
sumption that a star of any magnitude gives 2} times 
the fight of one of the magnitude fiaxt alow 


Table of Space-penetrating and Separating Powers. 


Aperture Fuintest Least | Aperture Faintest Least 
in star separable in star separable 
inches, visible, distance. inches, visible. distance. 
agn. ’ Magn ” 
1.0 9.0 4.56 5.5 12.7 0.83 
15 9.9 3.04 6.0 12.9 0.76 
2.0 10.5 2.28 6.5 13.1 0.70 
2.5 11.0 1.82 7.0 13.3 0.65 
3.0 114 1.52 8.0 13.5 0.57 
3.5 11.7 1.30 9.0 13.8 0.507 
40 12.0 1.14 10.0 14.0 0.456 
45 12.3 1.01 11.0 14.2 0.414 
5.0 12.5 0.91 12.0 144 0.380 
List of the Largest Reflectors in the World. 
Aperture, 
Observatory Centi- In, Constructed by 
or Owner, metres, 
a res, Birr Castle, 
reland, 183 72 Lord Rosse, 
Bessemer, London, 128 50} er. — 
SirW. Herschel, Slough,122 48 Herschel. 


Lassell, Liverpool, 122 48 
Melbourne Observatory, 122 | 48 
Paris Observatory, 120 47 


Lassell, 1860 (destr’d). 
Grubb, 1870. 
Martin, Eichens, 1876. 


Common, Ealing, 94 37 and Common, 
9. 
Lord Rosse, BirrCastle, 914 36 Lord Rosse. 
a roel - He weary, Secretan. 
arseilles rvatory, | 
College an? 4 ‘oucault, Eichens, 
servatory, 71 28 4H. Draper. 
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List of the Largest Refractors in the World. 
Aperture. 
Observatory Centi- In. —_ Constructed by 
or Owner. metres, 
Lick Observatory, Mt. 914 36 Clark, Warner an 
Hamilton, Cal, Sw. , 1887. 
Pulkowa, 76 «630 Clark, Repsold, 1884, 
Nice, 76 «630 eet Guatier, 1886, 
Greenwich, 7. 28 Grubb (co 
Paris, 735 27% Martin (Kichens), 
Vienna, 634 27 Grubb. 
McCormick Observatory, 66 26 Clark, 1883, 
Washington, 66 26 Clark, 1873. 
Newall, Gateshead, Eng., 635 25 Cooke, 1868. 
Princeton, 58; 23 Clark, 1881. 
Strassburg, 48} 18% Merz, Repsold, 1879. 
eee tigi 48; 18° Merz, 1879. 
rborn rva 
(near Chica oe "47 «18k Clark, 1863. 
Dr. Van Duzee, Buffalo, 40} 16 Fitz. 
Warner Observatory, Ro- 
chester, } 16 Clark, 1880. 
Carleton Coll Ob- ‘ 
servatory, Minn., 40} 16  Brashear(construct’g). 
Washburn Observatory, 
adison, Wis., 39} 15} Clark, 1879. 
Dun Echt Observatory 
(Lord Lindsay), 384 15% Grubb, 1875. 
Harvard College - 
atory, 38 14% Merz, 1843. 
Pulkowa Observatory, 38 14% Merz, 1840. 
Paris - 38 «14* heeeaes, Brunner, 
1854. 
Lisbon % 38 14% Merz, Repsold, 1861, 
Huggins, London, 38 15 Grubb, 1871. 
Brussels Observatory, 38 14* Merz, Cooke, 1880. 
Bordeaux 64 38 14* Merz, Eichens, 1880. 
Litchfield 
Clinton, N. Y., 34 134 Spencer and Eaton, 
Markree Castle, Ireland, 34 134 Cauchoix, Grubb,1834, 
Columbia College, New 
Dudley Olariblaey, Al Pe aS as 
bay, we eae Me 
Harvard College Observ- 
Catania Htn 324 ie Sore 1s77 
tania- erz, . 
Greenwich, 2 32; 122 Merz, Troughton and 
Simms, 1860. 
— myc, — . $2 124) «Fits. 
assar ‘ough- 
hte x, . 31, 124 Tig  eipars! by 
ark), 
Morrison Observatory, 31 12 Clark, 1876. 
Oxford, Eng., 31 124 Grubb, 1875. 
Cambridge, Eng., 304 12 Canchoix. 
Dublin 30 12 Cauchoix (1825)? 
Radcliffe Observatory, : 
Oxford, 80; 12 Cauchoix. 
i i ee yen 30h 12 Clark, 1869. 
a roo 
NY, 2” $03 12 Clark(reworked,1867). 
Allegheny, Pa., 30} 12 Fitz Bo by 
Harvard College Ob- 
servatory, 30} 12 Orne) (H. Draper, 
Harvard Coll Ob- 
servatory, pel 30} 12 Clark, 1888, (horizon- 
tal telescope). 
Vienna, 303 12 Clark, 1876. 
U.8. Military Academy, 
West Point, 30} 12 Clark, 1884. 
Lick bt an 305 12 Clark, 1881. 
B. von Engelhardt, Dres- 
den, 12 Grubb, 1880. 
* Paris inches, 


Where two makers are given, the first made the objective, 


the second the mounting. 


(Ww. C. W.) 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. The beginning of 


the modern temperance movement may be traced to 


the publication, * 1785, of a work by Dr. 


Rush, entitled An Inqui 
Spirits upon the Human 


a profound impression on t! 


. . 


jamin 


into the 


of 
d and Body, wih eae 


in no long time to organised efforts for the suppression 
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of intemperance. There was abundant need; for 
‘though, from an early period in the history of the 
permapr’ legislation had been directed to restricting the 
sale of intoxicating drinks, the evil had increased till | 
it reached a portentous height. Stron 
thought indispensable to laboring men. _ It was essen- 
tial to reputable hospitality. It was plentifully supplied 
at weddings aud at funerals, and even at ecclesiastical 
gatherings. Dr. Lyman Beecher describes an ordina- 
tion which he attended early in his ministry in Con- 
necticut. ‘* The preparation fur our creature comfurt, 
besides food, was a broad sideboard covered with de- 
eanters and bottles, and sugar and pitchers of water. 
There we found all the various kinds of liquors then in 
vogue. The sengear was apparently universal. The 
preparation was made by the society as a matter of 
course, When the consociation arrived they cat 
took something to drink round; also before public 
services, and always on their return. As they could | 
not all drink at once they were obliged to stand and 
wait, as people do when they go to will. There 
was a decanter of spirits also on the dinner-table to 
help digestion, and gentlemen partook of it during the 
afternoon and as as they felt like it, some more 
and some less; and the sideboard, with the spilling 
of water and sugar and liquor. looked and pact: like 
the bar of a very active grog-shop. None of the con- 
sociation were drunk, but that there was not at times 
a very considerable degree of exhilaration I cannot 
affirm.” or two such scenes were enough to 
move Dr. Beecher powerfully, and the result was an 
organization proposed by the General Association for 
diminishing the use of spirits and for the reformation 
of manners. Similar action was taken about the same 
time by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church ; and in 1811 the General Association of Massa- 
chusetts appointed a committee to co-operate with the 
committees of the Connecticut Association and the 
byterian bly. Nothing more was proposed 
at this time than to restrain the excessive use of ardent 


spirits. 

“2 1813 the ‘‘ Massachusetts Temperance Socicty ”’ 
was form ni at first as the ‘‘ Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Suppression of Intemper- 


ance ;’ name subsequently adopted was indicative 
of more itive purposes, that were not long in being 
develo: In 1826 the ‘American Society for the 


Promotion of Temperance’’ was founded at Boston. 
Dr. Justin Edwards was appointed in 1829 correspond- 
ing secretary of this society, and travelled extensively 
advocating total abstinence and forming State and local 
societies. This society later adopted the name, ‘The 
American Temperance Union,’’ and has since n 
reorganized as the ‘‘ National Temperance and Publi- 
eation Society.’’ The first national temperance von- 
vention, held in 1833, resolved ‘That the traffic in 
ardent spirits as a drink, and the use of it as such, are 
m wrong, and ought to be abandoned throughout 
the world.” But the movement had by this time ac- 
uired a momentum that made an advance necessary. 
1836 the national convention declared for total a 
stinence from all intoxicating drinks, and this became 
a settled ‘* principle”’ of or, nized temperance. A 
powerful effect was produced upon the public mind. 
As a rule, the ministers of the different denominations 
and a large proportion of the communicants in the 
churches became neiged ‘*teetotallers.’’ Society took 
on a new face, and over a large part of the country the 
volume of the liquor traffic was materially diminished. 
Up to this time the cffort had been to prevent the 
formation of the drinking habit, by getting the young 
pledged against it. It was assumed that drunkards 
were irreclaimable. But in 1840 six men of intem- 
te habits in Baltimore signed a total abstinence | 
ledge and founded the ‘‘ Washington Temperance 
iety."’ The ‘‘ Washingtonian’’ movement spread 
rapidly over the country, and it computed 


drink was’ 


that 150,000 intemperate men were led to abandon 
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their cups. It was asserted, however, by observers of 
the movement that to a painful extent the reformation 
Pes but temporary and was followed by relapses. 
lore recent effurts in this direction have taken the 
form of what is termed ‘Gospel Temperance,” in 
which it is sought to strengthen the moral appeal by 
the awakening of religious motives. In 1842 the order 
of the **Sons of Temperance’? was formed, and in 
1852 the order of ‘‘Good Templars,” societies that 
have branched extensively and have had numerous 
imitators, in which the temperance principle is sup- 
posed to be reinforced by the machinery of lodg 
pass-words, grips, and regalia, with pledges of mutu 
assistance. 

But while very great and gratifying success had been 
ained, it was poets evident that it was incomplete. 
There were still drunkards, there were still moderate 
drinkers who, in the general opinion of temperance 
men, were drunkards in the making, and there seemed 
to be no hope of abolishing the evil but by outlawing 
it. Massachusetts in 1838 passed an act prohibiting 
the sale of liquors in less quantity than 15 gallons, 
but it was repealed in 1840. leaving in force the former 


| law forbidding the sale by unlicensed persons of liquor 


in less quantity than 28 gallons. Licenses were granted 
by city governments and by county commissioners. In 
1843-46 a movement began for the election of commis- 
sioners oppesed to license, and thus, without any 
change of the law, the sale of liquor became illegal in 
all the counties and cities of the commonwealth. A 
strong anti-license feeling was developed in New Eng- 
land, and rapidly spread through New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and several of the North-western 
States. But it was found that law, administered by 
the ordinary judicial processes and the ordinary rules 
of evidence, was ineffectual to arrest the walle and 
hence was originated a more inquisitorial law, raising 
presumptions against the accused in view of certain 
defined cireumstaneces—a so-called prohibitory law, 
armed with heavier penalties. The first prohibitory 
statute was passed by Maine in 1851. ith some 
modifications it has continued in force to the present 
time, and is generally approved by the perme without 
distinction of party. Massachusetts followed the ex- 
ample by a similar act in 1852, which was soon repealed. 
But an act was in 1855 which proved impervious 
to legal criticism, passed the ordeal of the courts, and 
was declared constitutional by the U. 8. Supreme 
Court. It continued in force 20 years, having been 
repealed in 1875. A local option law was substituted, 
under which every city and town (township) votes an- 
nually for or against license. As a rule a majority of 
the cities vote for license and a majority of the country 
towns against it. ‘The result is that the sale is pro- 
hibited over two-thirds of the State. Between 1850 
and 1860 prohibitory laws were passed by New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin ; also in 
New York, where, however, it was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Court of Appeals, and a license law was 
substituted. * 

The decade after 1850 was the period of highest 
success in all branches of temperance effort. The civil 
war had an unfavorable effect. While on the one hand 
there was a reaction from the theory and practice of 
total abstinence, there was on the other so complete 


absorption in the excitements of the war as to make 
The reaction 


the people unmin:llul of the change. 

was promoted by publications questioning the duty of 
total abstinence {rom fermented liquors. Foreign im- 
migration had its effect, causing a manifest change in 
the character of our population. The wine of Cali- 
fornia and the products of foreign and domestic brew- 
cries powerfully solicited the appetites of the people. 
In 1840 the consumption of malt liquors per capita 
was 1} gallons; in 1860, 3¢ gallons; in 1880, 8} gal- 
lons; in 1882, 10 gallons. Nevertheless, the friends 
of abstinence have not been disheartened, but hold 
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the most advanced ground. New Hampshire and 
Vermout retain their prohibitory laws, and some 
Western States. ‘The local option system has had eon- 
siderable success in the South, particularly in Georgia 

though it seems difficult to keep the public min 

steadily up to the work. The apparently capricious 
changes from prohibition to license and vice versa has 
led the friends of total abstinence to agree very gener- 
ally in support of constitutional prohibition. ‘ 

Rese was the first State to embody in her consti- 
tution an article prohibiting the manufacture and salo of 
intoxicating liquors. Similar amendments have been 
yut into the constitutions of Maine, Rhode Island, and 

owa; the Iowa amendment was annulled by the 
judiciary as not legally submitted to the popular vote. 
tt is not easy to see the superiority of this method over 
statutory prohibition. No constitution executes itself ; 
it can only be carried into effect by legislation appoint- 
ing the process of enforcement and affixing penalties. 
The ** statute in that case provided”’ is the operative 
measure. The prohibitory force of the statute is all 
the force that can be directed ay, es the traflic, what- 
ever superfluity of energy may be supposed to inhere 
in the constitution. In Rhode Island, the first Legis- 
lature that sat after the amendment was made was 
roundly accused of having virtually nullified the article, 
and a great popular agitation arose. Whatever may 
have n the fact in that case, it is clearly in the 
power of any Legislature, under color of carrying con- 
stitutional prohibition **into effect,’ to make laws as 
ineffectual as possible, whenever public opinion sets in 
that direction. Wisely or unwisely, however, the 
standard of prohibition by constitutional amendment 
is ** full high advanced ”’ as the sign in which they are 
to conquer, by all Prohibitionists in every part of the 
country. A prohibitory amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is the ultimate aim. 

A political party devoted to the cause of Prohibition 
as the one thing needful was a natural outcome of the 
agitation. ‘The Prohibitory party, after some local 
enterprises, entered the field of national politics in the 
Presidential election of 1884. They chose no electors, 
of course, but they polled about 150,000 votes, and 
with extraordinary elation extended and perfected 
their organization with a view to further operations as 
a national party. In the Presidential canvass of 1888 
they redoubled their energy and agitation on the 
“stump,” through the press, and b; the circulation of 
*documents.’’ Success in electing their candidates was 
not claimed as probable. ‘That was modestly deferred 
to the election of 1892. But the mark aimed at was 
a nillion of votes, ‘The number cast was 257,243, a 
gain of 70 per cent. over the result in 1884. 

Meanwhile an increased attention began to be given 
to what is termed ‘* High license,”’ as. an expedient for 
restraining and diminishing the sale of intoxicants. The 
exaction of a large license fee as a minimum, coupled 
with stringent conditions, tends to restrict the number 


of licensed dealers, who are thus more easily kept | b 


under lawful supervision, At the same time the 
revenue derived from the traffic is some compensation 
for damages due to it; though it must be allowed that 
there is force in the objection, that for municipalities to 
derive a revenue from the traffic operates as_a mer- 
cenary motive to license it. Where, as in Pennsyl- 
vania, the licensing power is committed to judges, the 
system has worked with beneficial effect. It is a ques- 
tion still disputed whether in other localities high 
license has had the effect to diminish the consumption 
of intoxicating drinks. Many friends of temperance 
favor it; Massachusetts has adopted it, and it is evi- 
dent that the system must have its trial and abide the 
verdict from experience. Besides laws in restraint of 
the sale, a number of the States have adopted civil 
damage laws, the effect of which is to make the dealer 
in intoxicating drinks liable in damages for any injury 
resulting from the sal 

In 1873 the public mind was electrified by tidings 
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of a Woman's Crusade against the saloons, beginni 
in Ohio and spreading into the a airing See 
Atfirst the grog-sellers cowered betvre the unex 
invasion, but recovering themselves they o this 
extra-legal assault. The agitation would pro have 
soon spent its force if opportunity had not been sei 
to transfer its energy into a well-devised organization 
under the name of the ‘* Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union,”’ which has become one of the 

forces in the temperance warfare, and has extended its 
operations to the promotion of other reforms. The 
Union has done much to promote the education of 
the young in the principles and habit of abstinence ; 
to secure legislation requiring such instruction in the 
public schools : and to add to the moral momentam of 
the temperance agitation. Of late, as a national or- 
ganization, it has become an ally of the Prohibition 
party, and has declared for woman suffrage, which is 
espoused also by the Prohibitionists. 

‘otal abstinence is a theory and a policy. As a 
theory it has had a remarkable evolution. At first, in 
view of the sin and misery of drunkenness, and the ex- 
poe “ef men to yp sce? ee 
as the only security against the always 1m 4 
— All Asie: it was said, were once moderate 

rinkers, and none of them intended to become drunk- 
ards. And even if one could drink without peril to 
himself, he was besought from love to his neighbor to 
take the pledge with him and help him to keep it. 
Prudence and benevolence were the chief motives ap- 
pealed to, and with remarkable success. These pleas 
were strengthened by evidence of economic damage 
and the social and moral evils resuliing from intem- 
perance. But, as early as 1833, us we have seen, a 
national convention resolved that ** the use of ardent 
spirits as a beverage and its sale fur that ee are 
morally wrong.’ This empirical dictum of ethics was 
resolved, and now it is apparently assumed on: all 
hands as needing no proof, that any sale or use of in- 
toxicating liquors is asin. Buta oa proportion of 
temperance men are also sincerely religious men, and 
reverence the Bible as an authority on moral questions, 
and it is but too obvious that on this ground the Bible 
is chargeable with the approbation of sin. To evade 
collision between their ethical theory and their faith in 
the Seriptures, the notion has been bruited aud has 
found considerable currency, that there were in ancient 
times two kinds of wine, one unfermented and harm- 
less and the other fermented and pernicious ; and that 
when the Bible commends wine it means the harmless 
kind, but thet when it speaks unfavurably of wine it 
refers to the fermented sort. ‘The late Prof. Moses 
Stuart and Pres, Hliphalet Nott were the first vouchers 
for this stran 


theory, The scholarship of the age 
has repudiated this futile method of interpreting the 
sacred texts. It remains for its advocates to revise 


either their ethical dicta or their wode of interpretin 
and applying the Seriptures, or perchance to Saodity 
ath. A development in another direction has been 
observable, though not perhaps distinctly formulated : 
a tendency to regard the drunkard not as Wve but 
as simply the victim of the liquor-seller. The latter is 
summarily described as a drunkard-maker, That an 
intemperate wan has any responsibility for driuking is, 
if not denied, or forgotten. : 
As a policy, the temperance movement began its 
course as simply a moral reformation. The effort was 
to persuade men to leave off the use of intoxicatir 
drinks, to give up the traffic, and to throw their so 
influence on the side of abstinence. Arrayed against 
it was the strength of appetite, of custom, and of the 
law. The form of license assumed that the sale of 
intoxicants was for ‘‘the public ,”’ and applicants 
for license were required to furnish certificates to their 
‘good moral character.’’ The advocates of tem 
ance faced this front of opposition, and by the force 
of their moral appeals won to their side the clergy 
the churches, and a large proportion of the educated 
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and respectable, including no small of the labor- 
i especially of skilled la vers. A great 
diminution in the sale and use of liquors was the 
result. But now a new purpose was taken up, which 
was nothing less than to suppress everynclere the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating drinks. Tence law, 
more Jaw, and, finally, constitutional law, have been 
invoked, and until the desired end is reached the 
agitation is to go on. Whicther this is not an utterly 
impracticable purpose ; whether any law can be devised 
that will prevent men from gratifying the appetite for 
stimulants as long as the appetite exists ; are questions 
to which in their present temper the leaders in the 
temperance warfare will scarecly vouchsafe a seg tee 
But those who are willing to think may be led to dou 
whether legal penalty is superior to, or in any degree 
a substitute for, the appeal to moral, religious, and 
affectional motives, the eumulative force of en- 
lightened public sentiment—whether in short there is 
any more effective prohibition than a man imposes 
upon himself. 
are many earnest temperance advocates and 

workers who cannot believe it right to proscribe 
wine, which our Lord and his a used, and which 
is made a symbol by the Holy Spirit of spiritual joy. 
Hence, — will not join in any movement of teetotal- 
ism or prohibition which is undiscriminating in this 

. They are ready to use every reasonab’ 
means to diminish the evils that come from the exces- 
sive use of intoxicants, and to put heavy restraints 
upon the sale of distilled liquors. These temperance 
advocates also are op to the one-sidedness of a 
reform that puts one sin forward out of all proportion 
to other sins and so tempts many to ‘qe. that if 
this sin is avoided the man is renewed. They believe 
sel lebetionn an eink, idl seat tee Sead ite, Creed 
a urious to man that the vice. 
for wealth, and fraud are — as mic ts to destroy 
society as is intemperance. Against all every effort 

be put forth for their overthrow and the estab- 


was organized at New Ross, County Wexfurd, in 1829; 


began at 
Cork, in 1838, those labors which made his name a 


- household word in the Old and the New World. He 


rapidly extended his labors to all parts of Ireland with 
such effect that the society formed by him contained 
in 1840 1,800,000 persons acm gs to total abstinence. 
The consumption of whisky in Ireland fell from 12.- 
500,000 gallons in 1838 to 6,500,000 in 1841. In 1843 
the number of persons pledged to total abstinence 
through the labors of Father Mathew in Ireland and 
in Great Britain exceeded 5,000,000. In England, 
beginning in 1830, local associations were formed at 
Bradford, Manchester, Liverpool, and “The 
British and Foreign ‘Temperance Society ” was formed 
in 1831, with the patronage of the Bishop of London 
the support of many persons high in rank an 

official eee to abstain an Sgro yas 
except for medicinal purposes. Total abstinence an 

*teetotal’’ societies were formed in 1835. **The New 
British and Foreign Temperance Society,”’ formed in 
1836, had originally two pledges, but in 1839 the total 
abstinence pledze was adopted. Both general socie- 
ties pe Be this pledge in 1840, and a —_ impulse 
was given to the movement. The cause has since been 
carried forward by the agency of several efficient or- 
ganizations in different parts of England. laboring by 


means of . publications, and petitions to Par- 
liament. The “ United Ki Alliance,”’ formed 
in 1858, aims at “* the total immediate suppression 


of the traffic in all intoxicating liquors as a beverage,”’ | gelist and 
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though the practical efforts it has put forth have been 
for the enactment of the ‘* Permissive Bill,’’ corre- 
sponding nearly to our local option laws. It proposes 
to prohibit the licensing of the traffic in any parish in 
which two-thirds of the rate-payers shall so determine. 
This moderate and reasonable measure stands no chance 
of being enacted at present. Great as has been the 
increase of pledged abstainers, the movement is far 
from having permeated religious and general society 
tu the extent that it has in this country. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the theories 
or rind een of ag ie temperance, it cannot be 
doubted that a highly beneficial change has been pro- 
duced in the habits of the people. During forty years, 
from 1810 to 1850, there was a very great reduction in 
the quantity of intoxicating liquors consumed in the 
ogee Of distilled spirits the consumption fell from 
4.6 gallons to 2.5 gallons ‘ad capita, and, including all 
intoxicants, there was a decrease per capita from 8 to 
4.1 gallons. It would be a great error to suppose that 
the real strength of temperance principle is to be meas- 
ured by the number of political prohibitionists. It 
is not uncommon to find persons who have grown up 
to mature manhood without having ever known the 
taste of intoxicating drink, or feeling the slightest 
inclination to acquire it. The great body of moral and 
intelligent men and women of our native stock are 
abstainers from principle, and much as our composite 
population now complicates results, an assimilation is 
going on amoug the foreign elements of our common- 
wealth to the native American standard. 

The literature of Temperance is enormous. Beginnin 
with Dr. Rusl’s pamphlet (1785), Dr. Heman Humphrey's 
Six Sermons (1810), and Dr. Lyman Beecher’s Six Sermons 
on Intemperance (1785), the reverberation of which went lit- 
erally around the world, it includes discourses and essays by 
leading ministers of all d inations, and by eminent 
civilians and jurists, reports of national and local organi- 
zations, some of them productions of eminent ability and 
permanent value, and diseussious iu periodicals, Of recent 
works two are of special value: Jistury of the Temperance 
Reform, by Hon. Henry W. Blair, and The Liquor Problem 
in All Ages, by Daniel Dorchester, D. D. (L. E. 8.) 

TEMPLE, Frepericx, English bishop, was born 
at Santa Maura, Nov. 30, 1821. He was educated at 
Balliol College, Oxford, and graduated B. A. in 1842 
being then e fellow and mathematical tutor o 
his college. He was ordained priest in 1847 and be- 
cawe principal of Knellar Hall Training College from 
1848 to 1855. In 1858 he was appointed head-master 
of Rugby School and discharged the duties of this 
position with marked success. Ile was one of the 
seven authors whose Essays and Reviews (1860) re- 
vealed the increase of Broad church views and_ra- 
tionalistic tendencies in the Church of Kugland, His 
essay was on ‘* The Education of the World.’’ He 
also published three series of Sermons Preached in 
Reughy Chapel (1862-71). Iu 1869 he was made bishop 
of Exeter, and in 1885 he was transferred to the see 
of London. He was select preacher at Oxford in 1873, 
and Bampton lecturer in 1884. 

TENNENT, Givperr (1703-1764). and WILLIAM 
(1705-1777), were sons of Rey. William Tennent, a 
Presbyterian minister who emigrated from Ireland in 
1718, and founded a ‘log college’’ near Philadelphia 
for the training of students in divinity. Gilbert, after 
teaching and being taught there, was ordained pastor 
of a Presbyterian church at New Brunswick in 1726. 
Here his brother William while studying theology fell 
into a trance and was for some days supposed to be 
dead. He revived, however, and afterwards declared 
that he had been admitted to heaven and gave some 
description of his vision. Meantime he had lost_his 
knowledge of earthly things and had to be trained as 
a child. dhs | fully recovered he was in 1733 
ordained pastor of a church at Freehold, N. J., and 
there continued until his death, March 8, 1777. Gilbert 
in 1740 at the request of Whitefield became an evan- 

i travelled in New England. His doctrinal 
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peculiarities and perhaps his eccentricity in dress and 
manner roused opposition to him and the Presbytery 
of New Brunswick was divided. In 1743 he founded 
a church at Philadelphia but still travelled widely. 
The Log College had be 
Elizabethtown, N. J. and afterwards at Princeton, and 
in behalf of this institution Tennent went to England, 
Scotland, and [reland in 1753, and obtained fiberal 
donations. He dicd at Philadelphia, July 23, 1764. 
He had published many sermons and an account of the 
revival of religion in 1741. 

TENNYSON, Atrrep, Baron, the representative 

t of the Victorian era in English literature, was 

rm at Somersby, a small hamlet of Lincolnshire, 
Aug. 6, 1809. e is the third of seven sons in a 
family of twelve children. Lord Tennyson is de- 
scended, through the Barons pS tesgaes from the 
ancient and illustrious Norman Plantagenets. The 

t’s father, the Rev. George Clayton Tennyson, 

Et. D. (d. about sted rector of Somersby and vicar 
of Grimsby, was notable in many ways. He was a 
striking, impressive man of great strength and stature, 
an excellent mathematician and linguist, something of 
an architect, musician, painter, and poet, and, withal, 
a man of fine character, ** high-souled, high-tem- 
pered.’’ Tennyson's mother was Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Rev. Stephen Fytche, vicar of the neighboring 
parish of Louth, *‘a sweet, gentle, and most imagina- 
tive woman, exceedingly tender-hearted, intensely, 
fervently religious—as a t's mother should be.’’ 
Thus the genius of Alfred Tennyson, shared, as it was, 
in some measure by most of his many brothers and sis- 
ters, would seem to be inherited in some d from 
each of his parents; for if the fine physique, the 
scholarly tastes, the high character, and the artistic 
temperament of the illustrious son are traceable to his 
father, surely his surpassing imagination and his 
unspeakable tenderness—without which his greatness 
as a poet would have been impossible—are as plainly 
traceable to his mother. : 

Dr. Tennyson's ‘‘handsome children had beyond 
most children that wondrous toy at their command 
which some people call imagination.’’ They were given 
to es typifying the exploits of i vom? in, 
with their retinues of knights, and beguiled their 
happy childhood with tales and romances of their own 

ing fashioned after medieval models. 

As to Tennyson's education, the central fact is that 
he haa been pre-eminently self-taught. Not that he has 
lacked regulation te-chers and tators, but that he early 
began to supplement their instruction by sel{-instigated 
reading, observation, an l reflection; and that he has 
shown from boyhood a growing independence of mind 
and character. Karly indife he as guud as recorded of 
himself that knowledge to him was beautiful, and that 
he loved it ‘‘fur its beauty.’’ To any one with the 
slightest appreciation of Tennyson's love for the beau- 
tiful this autobivgraphical bit is sufficient to account 
for the powerful affinity his mind has ever shown for 
knowledge. Such a soul, after a first start, may safely 
be left to itself. This start in Tennyson's case was ob- 
tained largely at home under the tuition of his father, 
eng he attended for a time Cadney’s village school, 
and for a brief period the graumar-school at Louth. 
The young lad’s poetical bent was greatly stimulated 
by the similar bent of his elder brothers, Frederick and 
Charles, both of whom have written verse of much 
merit. As boys they were all great readers of pvetry, 
ancient and modern, Alfred being particularly partia 
in those years to Scott and Byron; and they were all 
furthermore copious writers of metrical compositions. 
Alfred’s boyish efforts were very numerous. 

In 1827 Charles and Alfred published selections from 
their accumulated productions, under the title, Poems 
by Two Brothers. This little book, for which the youn 
authors received from their publishers £10, contained 
228 pages, and bore on its title-page the disclaimer 
quoted from Martial, ‘* Huec nos novimus esse nihil,"’ 


ven merged in Nassau Hall at’ 
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The preface explained that the poems were composed 
not ointly but individually, and that they were written 
between the ages of fifteen and eighteen. The body of 
the work is remarkable for its numerous foot-notes and 
uotations from ancient and modern poets—but chiefly 
fr the entire absence of anything characteristic of the 
later work of England’s Laureate. The volume is 
interesting chiefly as showing the ’prentice hand of 
Alfred Tennyson. | The critics of that day, with one 
exception, passed it by in utter silence. at it con- 
tained little or nothing worthy, on its own merits, of 
further perpetuation is now the practically unanimous 
verdict, ‘Tennyson's not Ce tp ; for he has never 
seen fit to reprint or to publi acknowledge so much 
as asingle poem contributed by him to this first volume. 
About 1828 Alfred, with Charles, removed ot 
College, Cambridge, where the eldest brother Fred- 
erick had just taken the Chancellor's medal for his 
Greek poem, Here Alfred soon became a 
recognized leader among a circle of young ory ey 
remarkable for high character, and for vigor and brill- 
iancy of intellect. Among them were Arthur Henry 
Hallam, who will be forgotten only when Jn Memoriam 
fails for readers; Lord Houghton, then Richard 
Monckton Milnes, sometimes styled the ‘* Maecenas of 
his time;’”’ Richard Chenevix Trench, afterwards 
Archbishop of Dublin; ag Pena, James Sped- 
ding, Merivale, the historian; Edward Fitzgerald, and 
Kinglake. Thackeray, for years a warm friend 
and a great admirer of Tennyson, was also a fellow- 
student at Cambridge ; their close intimacy, however, 
seems to have dated from a subsequent period. Al- 
fred’s tutor at college was William Whewell, **a man 
who is well known to have stripped the tree of 
knowledge and tasted most of its substantial fruits.’’ 
Tennyson and others of the students above mentioned 
belonged to an undergraduate society commonly known 
as the ‘* Cambridge Apostles,” from the limitation of 
its active members to twelve ; the main object of which 
was full and frank discussion of those questions which, 
in the bold and vigorous minds of its members, were 
pressing for solution. It appears probable ny- 


son in his university career was much more given to 
woving the muses than to pursuing any prescribed 
routine course of study ; but it is also probable that in 


disregarding conventionalities he was consciously fol- 
lowing the mandates of his own genius, which, how- 
ever lawless it might make him appeur to others, was 
an all-sufficient law unto itself. When at length he 
quitted the meee it was without adegree. The 
same was true of Thackeray. Thus the two most 
widely known Cambridge men of this century left 
their alma mater without the customary seal to their 
fidelity and of her approval—but destined to win loft- 
ier honors and more enduring laurels than any ever won 
or bestowed in college. 

In 1829 Tennyson was awarded the Chancellor's 
medal for his poem T'imbuctoo, one of the un 
competitors being his nearest friend, Arthur Hallam. 
The poem received a very ing notice from the 
Atheneum. *The author did not, however, include it 
in subsequent collections of his — 

In 1830, while still at Cambridge, Seanaies er 
lished his Poems, Chiefly Lyrical. This v con- 
tained Lilian, Isabel, fariana, The Merman, The 
Mermaid, The Oul, Recollections of the Arabian 
Nights, Ode to Memory, The Poet's Mind, The De- 
lad ie Sea Fairies, 
All 7 inge Will Die, The 
Swan, together with twenty-five poems which the au- 
thor did not republish in subsequent collections. 
the ‘‘ rejected poems’’—indeed, every collectable scrap 
Tennyson has ever written—now a) in recent 
American editions, The volume of 1830 soon drew 
the fire of the critics, from some of whom it received 
hearty though discriminating praise. 


As the “P ’’ were to have 
bean x Tica dinnion by Remon nek kas 
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Hallam as a memorial of their friendship. This plan 
Was a at the suggestion of Hallam’s father. 
Hallam, however, reviewed his friend’s volume in an 
essay ““On some of the Characteristics of Modern 
Poetry, and on the Lyrical Poemsof Alfred Tennyson,”’ 
which appeared in the Englishman's Magazine. To 
those ke would account for Tennyson’s surpassing 
affection for his friend this essay is exceedingly inter- 
esting. Hallam notes five distinct exceliencies in Tenny- 
son's manner: his Juxuriance of imagination and his 
control over it; his power of embodying himself in 
ideal characters ; his vivid picturesque delineation of 
and the peculiar skill with which he holds all 
them fused in a medium of strong emotion; the 
variety of his lyrical measures, and exquisite modu- 
ion of harmonious words ences to the swell 
and fall of the feelings expressed ; the elevated habits 
of thought, implied rather than directly expressed, 
and more im ive than if the author had drawn up 
a set of opinions in verse, and sought to instruct the 
understanding rather than to connuunicate the love of 
beauty to the heart. Hallam’s prophetic allusion in 
verse to his companion is worthy of mention : 


“<A friend, a rare one, 
A noble being full of clearest insight, 
. « « Whose fame 
Is conching now with pantherized intent, 
As who shall say, [’1l spring to him anon 
And have him for my own.’ 


Leigh Hunt paid Tennyson's first volume the com- 
pliment of an extended review. Yet the poet's 
course has not been a continuous ovation. Even Cole- 
ridge wrote : ‘The misfortune is that he has begun to 
write verses without very well understanding what 
mictre is.”’ 

Abont this time Tennyson and Hallam made a jour- 
ney to the 
ply driven into revolt by the chi ys f of Ferdinand. 

‘hey were the bearers of money and of despatches in 
invisible ink to the conspirators who were then hidin 
in the mountains. This episode is refé to in in 
Memoriam, In the Valley of Canteretz, and in the poet's 
letter to his commentator, Mr. Dawson, of Montreal. 

In the winter of 1832 a second volume appeared, 
containi nah} op gt among them The Yady of 
Nhalott, The Miller's Daughter, Gnone, The Palace 
of Art, The May Queen, The Lotus Eaters, and A 

cam of Fair Women. Of this little book one of the 
most com t of modern critics (himself a poet) has 
said: ‘*All in all, a more original and beautiful volume 
of minor poetry has never been added to our literature.” 
Tt is difficult for those whose memories cover only that 
Hoe hepn of Tennyson's career since his powers have 
abundantly acknowledged and his fame assured 
to realize that there was a time when not merely the 
world but the majority even of the readers of poetry 
were quite indifferent to the feasts which he prepared 
for them ; that a taste for such spiritual delicacies had 
actually to be cultivated, and that right slowly and 
oy. Such is the case, however, as is shown in 
the world’s willingness to let ten years elapse before 
calling for a second edition of this exceptional volume. 
* Here and there, however, might be found a man, and, 
very rarely, even a critic, who regarded Tennyson as 
the chief living hope of the muses. : 

_In 1833 Arthur Hallam, the poet's brother in the 
kinship of sympathy—and the betrothed lover of his 
sister Emily—died while absent in Vienna. This be- 
reavement, so sudden, sharp, and unexpected, following 
fast upon other similar visitations, prod a most 
profound impression on the sensitive, thoughtful mind 
of the poet, bringing him face to face and at closest 
quarters with the awful Sphinx, propounding the great 
riddle—Death—and the even ter riddle—Life. 
‘Tennyson's answer—and no grander has been recorded 
i i In Memoriam. The ten 


in our to be found in 
years following 1832 was a period of silence, though by 


in the interest of the Spanish | 
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no means one of inactivity. The poct’s life during 

these ten years was one of the preates seclusion. 

“Avoiding Sega society, he would prefer to sit up 
t 


all night with a friend, or else to sit and think alone. 
Beyond a very small circle he was never met.’’ This 
circle, however, was as select as it was small. It in- 


cluded Thackeray, Landor, R. H. Horne, Carlyle, 
Sterling, Macready, Cunningham, Forster, and Mill. 
Tennyson and Carlyle used to have sundry ‘‘ wit com- 
bats,”’ ‘*interlarded,”’ according to their own accounts, 
with “brilliant flashes of silence.’’ At length the 
plodding poetic world so far caught up with her great 
apostle as to demand a new edition of his poems. 
This was met in 1842 by the publication of a selection 
from the contents of his two previous books, carefully 
revised. with several new poems. among which were 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere, The Blackbird. The Goose, 
Ulysses, Love and Duty, The Two Voices, The Talk- 
ing Oak, Morte @ Arthur, The Gardener's Danglhter, 
Dora, St. Simeon Stylites, Locksley Hall, Godiva, 
and part of The Day Dream. The reception given 
these two volumes by the most thoughtful of the 
eens race everywhere was prompt and 
appreciative. Fine as had been the quality of his pre- 
vious work, it was seen that he had improved even 
upon that. Three further editions of the ‘* Poems”’ 
were called for within four years, and Moxon, his pub- 
lisher, said, as early as 1843, that Tennyson was the 
only ao by whom he had not lost. About this time 
the future laureate met, for the first time, his great 
predecessors. ‘The high opinion of each respecting the 
other is shown in one of Wordsworth's letters to Prof. 
Henry Reed, of Philadelphia, in which he says: “I 
saw Tennyson when I was in London several times. 
He is decidedly the first of our living poets. You will 

to hear that he expressed in the highest 
terms his gratitude to my writings.”’ 

One thoroughly human phase of genius is well shown . 
in the “literary squabble’’ between Bulwer-Lytton 
and Tennyson which followed the bestowal of a pension 
upon the latter in 1845. The curious may learn par- 
ticulars by referring, in old editions, to The New 
Timon; a Romance of London, and to Tennyson’s 
rejoinder, The New Timon and the Poets. But the 
wrath of the truly great is apt to be as momentary 
as it is intense. The A/fter-thought, since re- 
christened Literary Squabbles, following speedily upon 
Tennyson's New Timon, shows his humility as well as 
his wisdom in such matters. A further sequel to this 
e aed is to be found in Tennyson’s dedication of his 

a 

In 1847 The Princess appeared ; a poem well worthy 
of profound study by all who find themselves per- 
dad the question of woman’s proper ‘‘sphere.”’ 

iree important events mark the year 1850. On June 
13 Tennyson was married to Miss Emily Sellwood, 
whose mother was a sister of Sir Jolin Franklin. The 
bride was “the near, dear, and true”’ of The Dedica- 
tion in Hnoch Arden. She proved a woman eminently 
qualified to have in her keeping a poet’s comfort and 
happiness. Few men of letters have been so singularly 
fortunate in the choice of a helpmeet. The second 
event of 1850 was the publication of Jx Memoriam. 
Those who make of this work merely a monument to 
Arthur Hallam’s memory underestimate its weighty 
import. Such a monument it is, of course, but it is 
vastly more: it is Tennyson's rendering of Job—des- 
tined to endure as long as men turn for enlightenment 
and consolation to the scriptures of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Jn Memoriam instances well the slow:and pain- 
ful evolution of those things which are vital and lasting. 
Even a Tennyson took seventeen years to write In Me- 
moriam; and the sadness and sorrow of some of those 
years are a subject too sacred to be publicly intruded 
upon. It was in 1850 that Tennyson succeeded W ords- 
worth as poet-laureate, an office which he has greatly 
honored, though not by the amount of work done 
strictly in bis capacity. The best known of his 
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laureate poems are the Ode on the Death of the Duke 
of Wellington, and The Charge of the Light Brigade. 

Tn 1855 ap) , with other poems, the monodrama 
Mud, the full-blown m of which the stanzas 
“Oh, that "twere possible,’’ so rapturously alluded to 
by Mr. Swinburne, had been the beautiful bud. This 
fair flower of Tennyson's genius was eighteen years in 
opening. Those who feel the need of help in erring 
at the true meaning of Maud, which has been much 
misunderstood, may find the re of Dr. R. J. Mann of 
assistance; this essay received high commendation 
from the : 

The Jdylls of the King afford another instance of 
the slow growth of great works of art. The germ 
from which these sprang had a very definite existence 
in the mind of the poet at an early period ; the matur- 
ing of the product of that germ was well-nigh the work 
of a lifetime. The first instalment of the Jdylls ap- 
peared in 1859; four more were added in 1869, while 
the series complete was not given to the world until 
1872. These Arthurian poems, constituting as they 
do in a very real sense an epic, are by many conside 
the poet’s masterpiece. Of Guinevere Bayard Taylor 
has said that it would die only with the language in 
which it was written. 

Enoch Arden, with other poems, came out’ in 1864. 
This poem, translated as it soon was into French, Ger- 
man, and even into Latin, has been so widely read that 
its very title has p into a proverb. In 1870 ap- 
poured The Window, or the Songs of the Wrens, with 
music by Arthur Sullivan. . 

Tennyson's work as a dramatist comprises Queen 
Mary (1875); Harold (1877); The Faleon (1879); 
The Cup (1881 di The Promise of May (1882); and 
Bechet (1384). he dramas are often spoken of as the 
Laureate’s ‘* least successful'’ work. Curiously enough 
many criticisms of them seem based on the precon- 
ecived notion that Tennyson could not write a drama. 
Others have thought him, with his weight of nearly 
threescore years and ten, too far advanced in to 
attempt the gathering of fresh laurels in a new field. 
Nevertheless, some of the dramas are highly regarded 
by sundry good authorities, and the author, it is said, 
believes them to contain his work. 

In 1879 The Lover's Tale—written in 1829, privately 
printed in 1833, pirated and misprinted in 1875—was 
reluctantly placed at the disposal of the public, together 
with its sequel, The Golden Supper. In 1880 the 
richly various volume, Ballads and other Poems, came 
out, evidencing the singular persistence of ‘Tennyson's 

wers. Concernin red gre this collection, Mr. 
Beiaberes says: ‘‘If after a thousand years all trace 
of all his poems had vanished from all human record 
save only these eighty-six lines of Riz proof 
positive and ample and Ppiegic: J would be left in the 
survival of these that in him, if ever upon earth, a 
pee poet had been born... . . Never since the very 

sginning of all poetry were the twiu passions of terror 


an pity more divinely done into deathless words. 
...«. The poet never lived on earth whose glo 
would nut be heightened by the attribution of this 


poem to his hand.”’ This is high praise, and it pro- 
ceeds from a high souree; from a rival, it might be 
sail. were rivalry possible in the highest art. 

Tivesias and Other Poems, dedicated to Robert 
Browning, soperen in 1886, and also in the same 
year Locksley [Mull Sixty Years After, a recantation in 
sume degree of the poet's early dreams of the progress 
of the world. 

Alfred Tennyson has been one of the men whom 
the world has shown a growing delight to honor. His 
career affurds a study in the concrete of the way in 
which all things are added to those who seek first that 
which is highest and best. In 1845 the value of his 
work and influence received recognition from the state 
in the award of a pension, and in 1850 in his appoint- 
ment as Laureate. In 1855 the University of Oxford 
conferred upon him the decree of D. C, In 1865 
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he was elected Fellow of the Royal Society. The same 
year a baronetcy was offered him, which, however, he 
did not accept. The offer was re} ree years 
afterwards, and was again declined. In 1869 he was 
elected honorary fellow of his alma mater, pon 
College, Cambridge. _In 1880 he was invited to 
for the Lord Reetorship of Glasgow University, but, 
the candidature ith his identifying himself with 
a political party, he declined the honor. In 1884 he 
was made president of the Inco! Society of 
Authors. Inthe same year he was raised to the British 
peerage under the title Baron Tennyson of Aldworth 
and Farringford, A Dating age graceful recognition of 
his eminence in the world of ht and genius. 
Concerning Tennyson’s private life there is little te 
be said. For many of the years after leaving Cam- 
bridge he had no settled place of abode. Much of that 
time he lived in London with poverty and his 
dreams. His early married life was spent in Twicken- 
ham, which place he has made ** tw For 
upwards of thirty years he has lived at Farringford, 
Isle of Wight, and at his summer residence, Aldwo: 
in Surrey. Recluse as he has been, a fewcongenial spirits 
have found in him the prince of companions. Those 
who have been admi to this charmed circle prize 
him as a man fully as much as they admire him as a 


t. He isa angie judge of character, and 
oe instinctively, it is said, ev ing that is going- 


on about him. He is fond of reading his poetry to ap- 
preciative listeners, His rendering is described as a 
mysterious incantation, exceedingly impressive, leaving 
the neaeee pe 3 feelin ong nes — La 
time what he may have ly 

a hundred times. With his personal appencaaee Ca 
world has been familiarized by his numerous pictures. 
That the best of these, however, fail to do justice to 
the fine face is evident from the descriptions of those 
who have seen that face under the play of the pas- 
sions within. Thomas Buchanan Read describes the 
poet’s head as that of ‘‘a dilapidated Jove.”’ 

Of Tennyson and his work it is embarrassing to try 
to speak in general terms. The subject presents the 
double danger of falling into extravagance and yet of 
failing to do it justice. Disclaiming all seer to 
adequately diseuss it here, it may be remarked that 
Tennyson's poetry is pre-eminent for its beauty and for 
its power. On the first of these heads let the Bei 
speak for itself. Passing to the second, we 
terize Tennyson's poetry pre-eminent in power because 
none of his contemporaries has touched so deeply and 
at so many pointa the hearts of the people of all ranks, 

. and conditions. Others have moved the masses ; 
still others have been the pride of their own ‘‘re- 
stricted audiences.’’ Not one, however, as this great 
minstrel, has so won the hearts of all. Is he, then, a 
““popular’’ poet? Yes; but not in the dis ing 
sense. Is he the apostle to the aristocracy? Yes; to 
the aristocracy of intelligence and virtue. Take up 
the collection of — Farnassus—which shows 
the personal taste of that lofty intellectual aristocrat, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson ; in it the greatest among other 
living poets are accorded but about quarter the s 
accorded to Tennyson ; take up any modern “fireside ”’ 
collection, the proportion will found about the 
same. The wide influence of the is further sliown 
by the cordance to his works, published 
in 1869; by the numerous translations his works have 
undergone into most of the lan of Europe, and 
by the willing aid which the kindred arts—musie, sculp- 
ture, and painting—have lent to the illustration of his 


poetry. 
In conclusion let us poll the jury of the poet's 
rs. Wordsworth ; ‘* He is decidedly the first of our 
iving poets."’ Browning: ‘‘ In , illustrious and 
consummate ; in friendship, noble and sincere." Mrs. 
Browning: ‘* He is a divine poet; if anything were 


to ha to Tennyson the world should go into 
mourning.” Swinburne : the high tributes already 
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ak Rossetti: ‘ of th iod.”” 
— i: ‘*The createst poet panes 


“The wisest umn L kuow.’”’ kens: 
* What a great creature he is! ... A great living 
poet, who uses his great gifts. as he holds them in 
trust, fur the general welfare.’ Landor: ** Lufinite 


his tenderness, his thought, bis imagination, the! 


welody and softness as well as the strength and stateli- 
ness of his verses.’ Carlyle: ‘*One of the few 
British and foreign figures who are and remain beauti- 
ful to me—a true human soul, or some approximation 
thereto, to whom your own soul can say, ‘ Brother!" ” 
Gladstone : ** His life and labors correspond in point 
of time as nearly as possible tv my own, but his exer- 
tions have been on a higher plane of human action 
than my own. He has worked in a higher field, and 
his work will be more durable.”’ Emerson : “* Tenny- 
son has incomparable felicity in all poetic forms. . . . 
Nay, some of his words are poems.’’ Lowell: ** It 
may be centuries before —_ a me aki 
as Tennyson appear.”’ Stedman: ** Certainly to 
iaaded time to come, as, all in all, the fullest rep- 
resentative of the reclined, speculative. complex Vic- 
torian age.” That age has bee~ widely deplored as 
grossly materialistic. Let those who cn make of it 
nothing else or better ponder on the exaltation which 
has overtaken the humble youth 


“ That did love Beauty only.” (c. FE. W.) 
TERHUNE, Mary Virarnta, novelist, better 


known by her pen-name, ** Marion Harland,’’ was 
born in 1835. in Amelia co., Va., her maiden name 
being Hawes. From her earliest years she was given 
to writing, when she was 16 she had a story 
accepted for Godey's Lady's Bool, which was 
translated into French, re-translated into an English 
periodical, and finally copied in America as an English 
tale. Encouraged by this singular success she deter- 
mined to write a novel. his was published in 1854, 
under the title, A/one, and at once created a sensation, 
while since that time upwards of 100,000 copies have 
been sold. In 1855 she produced 7’he Hidden Path 
which also had a large sale. In 1856 she was married 
to Rev. Edward P. Terhune. then a minister at Char- 
lotte Court-House, Va. Marriage and its duties did 
not check her prolific In 1857 her Moss-Side 
a , and this was followed in rapid succession by 
‘emesis, Husks, Husbands and Homes, Sunnyban 
and Christmas Holly, Ruby's Husband, Phemée's 


Temptation, At Last. The Empty Heart, Jessamine, 
i A Gallant Fight (1888), eighteen novels 
in all, every one of a pure and ating character. In 


1858 Dr. Terhune was called to a church in Newark, 
N. J., where he and his family spent eighteen years. 
Two years were then devoted to travel and residence 
in Europe, which furnished material for a book called 
Loiterings in Pleasant Paths. 

nee return Rey. CO ete peg - qi 
tot irst. Congregatio u o ringheld, 
Mass., and five years later to the Bedford Reformed 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., where he and his wife still 
reside, actively engaged in Christian and philanthropic 
work. Besides her novels ** Marion Harland”’ -has 
been noted fur her counsel to housekeepers. Her 
Common Sense in the Household had an immediate 
success ; 150,100 copies have been sold in America and 
half that number abroad, and it has been translated 
into Arabie, French, and German. Kindred works, 
constituting the Common Sense Series, have come 
from her pen, comprisin ater ew, Lnunchem and 
bap The spas om Bonk se on Kitchen 

18x38). and 0 ‘or Beginners (1885). 
RIAPIN, “he TorrTorsE. 

TERRE HAUTE. a city of Indiana, seat of Vigo 
co.. ison the left bank of the Wabash River, about 175 
miles from St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, and Louis- 
ville respectively. Nine railroads connect it with 
these and other places. The city is on a plateau 60 
feet above the river, which is. here by three 
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bri It contains a U. S. governmcat building, a 
handsome court-house, opera-house, 5 hotels, 3 na- 
tional banks, 2 other banks, and 27 churches, some 
of which are fine structures. It has fuurtcen schools, 
whose property is valued at $244,000 ; also the Indiana 
State Norwal School, St. Mary’s Institute, Coates 
College, Rose Polytechnic lustitute, Rose Orphans’ 
Home, and St. Anthony Hospital. Two daily and 4 
weekly newspapers are published here. There are 7 
foundries, 23 factories, and many mills. the total of 
industrial establishments being 125. The proximity 
of the block coal-wines of Clay county favors manu- 
factures. The city has gas- and water-woiks and two 
parks. The property is valued at $15,000,000; the 
public debt is $283.000, and the yearly expenses about 
$200,000. Terre Haute was settled by French colo- 
nists, an offshoot from Vincennes, Ind. Col. Francis 
Vigo (1740-1836), from whom the county was named, 
was a merchant here and advanced the funds for Gen. 
George Rogers Clarke's expedition against Kaskaskia. 
Terre Haute in 1880 had a population of 26,042. 

TERRITORY. This article treats of the title of 
the United States to their territory and of the furma- 
tion of territorial governments. The greater part of 
North America was claimed by the sovereign of Great 
Britain on the ground of its discovery by British sub- 
jects. The grant to Sir Walter Raleigh in 1584 of 
ode not held by any Christian prince or people and 
title to such as should be discovered under that au- 
thority resulted in no Pay establishment. 

The first charter of Virginia, in 1606, grauted the 
sea-coast of America from the 34th to the 45th degree 
of latitude to two companies termed the first. and 
second colonies, the first colony to be established be- 
tween the 34th and 41st degrees, and the second colony 
between the 38th and 45th degrees, but not Jess than 
100 English wiles apart. The western limit of this 

nt was indefinite. The second charter of Virginia, 
in 1609, defined more exactly the grant to and powers 
of the first colony, limiting it territorially to 200 miles 
north and the same distance south of Point Comfort 
extending into the land from sea tosea, The third 
charter of Virginia, in 1611, was to the first colony 
and confirmed the terms of the second charter as it 
regarded the territory granted, but added that it 
should extend ‘‘ from sea to sea, west and north-west,’ 
and also added certain islands. The first company. 
ongmeliz known as the London Company, organized 
under the second charter as the South Virgivia Com- 
pany. ‘The second company was the Plymouth Com- 
pany that settled New England. 

e charter of New England, in 1620, was to the 
second colony under the Virginia grant, and its objects 
were to make the colonies independent of each other 
and to make partition of their territory between them 
which had been partially accomplished by the secon 
charter of Virginia. The territory granted under this 
charter was denominated New England, and was to ex- 
tend from the 40th to the 48th degrees of latitude. 

A charter was grauted to the colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay in 1629, embracing that part of the coast of 
New England between the Merrimac and Charles 
Rivers and extending beyond them respectively three 
English miles. This charter, intended to coufirm a 
grant from Plymouth colony, was annulled in 1684 and 
a new charter granted in 1691. The last mentioned 
charter granted to Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth 
colony no Piestane of Maine and Nova Scotia and as 
far south as Rhode Island and Connecticut, including 
Cape Cod and westward to the South Sea. 3 

g Revs esac was one of the original colonies and 
became a State at the Revolution. 

New Hampshire was settled under grants from the 
Plymouth colony, confirmed by the crown in 1629, 
and became an independent colony in 1675 by royal de- 
eree, and became a Btate at the Revolution. 

Rhode Island was settled under a patent of the 
Providence Plantations: issued under the authority of 
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Parliament in 1643. It was chartered by the crown in 

1663 and a State at the Revolution. 
Connecticut was settled and established as a govern- 

ment under commission from the General Court of 


Massachusetts in 1636 and asserted its independence | 
in 1638. It was recognized as an independent colony | 


by royal charter in 1662 and became a State at the 
Revolution. . 
Maine was constituted of territory of the Plymouth 
colony. In 1639 the Province of Maine was granted 
by the crown to Sir Ferdinando Gorges, as lands unve- 
cupied under the New England grant, aud in 1664 was 
granted to the Duke of York, together with land now 


occupied by the State of New York, which grant was | ; v \ : ‘ 
'the Province of Quebee, but this claim was extin- 


confirmed in 1674. In the charter to Massachusetts 
Bay in 1691 Maine was confirmed to that colony, and 
in 1819 was made independent by an act of the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts confirmed by popular vote. 
In 1820 an act of Massachusetts, confirmatory of her 
previous cession, consented to the admission of Maine 
as a State, and she was admitted in that year. The 
boundary of Maine where touching upon the British 


adjusted in the treaty with Great Britain of 


— was in dispute for many years, and was) pa 
nally 
1842 


Vermont.—The territory and jurisdiction of this 
colony were disputed between Vermont, claiming to be 
independent, and Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
claiming in right of the Plymouth title, and New York 
in right of the Duke of York. These claims were 
finally relinquished, and Vermont was admitted 
State in 1791. 

New Yorks, which was originally settled in part and 
claimed by the Dutch, was, under a purchase made by 
the Duke of York from the Earl of Stirling, claimed 
y the Duke, who, in 1664, took forcible  apare “ae of 

ew Amsterdam, and his title was finally confirmed 
by the second grant to him in 1674. New York was 
one of the original colonies and became a State at the 
Revolution. 

New Jersey was originally settled by the Dutch, but 
was claimed 1 the Duke of York under his grant of 
1664 and sold to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Car- 
teret, the title of the duke being confirmed by the 
grant to him of 1674. New Jersey was an original 
colony and became a State at the Revolution. | 

Pennsylvania.—The territory of Pennsylvania, orig- 
inally disputed between the Swedes, Dutch, and Eng- 
lish, was finally granted to William Penn as unoccu- 
pied land in 1681, though the Swedes had already 
made settlements. Penn purchased of the Duke of 
York the territory of Delaware. Pennsylvania be- 
came a State at the Revolution. 

ware was part of the territory of Pennsylvania 
mrchased of the Duke of York, but was by charter 
rom Penn allowed an independent government. Del- 
aware was recognized as a colony and became a State 
at the Revolution. 

Virginia.—The territory of Virginia, derived under 
charter to the first colony of Virginia, was reduced b 
her constitution in 1776 by the cession to Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and North and South Carolina of their 
right of ap ag and jurisdiction. Virginia me 
a State at the Revolution, claiming territory to the 
Mississippi, north of that relinquished to North Caro- 
lina and extending north indefinitely. 

Maryland.—The territory of Maryland, although 
embraced in the grant to the first colony of Virginia, 
was, in 1632, granted to Lord Baltimore, and in 1776 
relinquished by Virginia. Maryland was recognized 
as an independent colony and became a State at the 

volution. 

West Virginia was formed of western counties of 
Virginia that did not follow that State in seceding from 
oh nion, and was admitted as a State December 31, 

Kentucky, originally part of Virginia, was claimed 
by the sotlins to be independent, though such claim 
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was denied by Virginia. The constitution of Vir- 
rinia of 1776 asserted jurisdiction over that territory, 
But such jurisdiction was not actually Vir- 
ginia assented to a separate government for Kentucky 
in December, 1789, and by act oC Cues in May, 1790, 
a temporary government was provided for such terri- 
tory, designated as ** south of the Ohio,’’ aud in 1790 
Kentucky was adwitted as a State. 

Ohio was formed from the eee north-west of 
the Ohio that was ceded by an act of Virginia, passed 
in 1783, being part of the territory derived under the 
Virginia charters aud granted by deed in 1784. At 
first, on behalf of France, and atterwards of Great 
Britain, a claim was made to this territury as part of 


guished by the treaty of peace with Great Britain in 
1783. ‘the North-west Territory, as ceded Vir- 
ginia, was organized by Con in 1787. this 
action tended to extinguish claims reserved to Vir- 
ginis by the deed of cession. the ratification of that 
State was obtained in 1788. In 1800 Congress divided 
the North-west Territory into two parts, the easterly 
rt embracing the territory of Ohio and part of that 
of Michigan, and erected the western part into Indiana 
Territory. In 1802 Ohio was admitted as a State with 
boundaries that excluded the territory em! in 
Michigan. : . 

Indiana was formed fiom Indiana Territory, which 
was divided in 1809, and the westerly part set apart 
and organized as Llinvis Territory. Indiana was ad- 
mitted as a State in 1816 with boundaries excluding the 
territory embraced in Michigan. . - 

Jilnois was formed from Illinois Territory, which 
had been set apart from Indiana Territory by act of 
1809, from which it received separate territorial or- 
= and was admitted as a State in 1818, with 

undaries that excluded the territory emb in 
Wisconsin and that west of the Mississippi. 

Michigan, established as a Territory in 1805, em- 
braced territory excluded by the northern beundaries 
of Ohio and Indiana, and in 1818 was extended to the 
Mississippi, and in 1834 to the Missouri River. 
Michigar had been claimed as of the Province 
of Quebec. (See above under Ohio.) Michigan was 
adwitted as a State in 1837 upon assenting to condi- 
tions fixed by Congress in 1836, excluding from its 
boundaries the territory west of the east line of Wis- 
consin. : 

Wisconsin.—In 1836, when Con excluded from 
Michigan the territory west of Lake Michigan and a 
line connecting that lake with Lake Superior, it 
such excluded territory into the bpaitgc oa Wiscon- 
sin, extending to the Missouri and White Earth 
Rivers. In 1838 that part of the Wisconsin Territory 
west of the Mississippi was set apart and organized a8 
the Territory of Iowa. Wisconsin was admitted as a 
State in 1846. 

Minnesota.—The Territory of Minnesota was partly 
derived from the Virginia cession of the North-west 
Territory and ly under the Louisiana purchase. It 
was em in the Territory of Iowa, established in 
1838 upon the division of Wisconsin Territory. It was 
organized as the Territory of Minnesota in 1849, ex- 
cluding from its boundaries the Territory of Iowa and 
that of Dakota and admitted as a State in 1857. 

Yorth Carolina.—In 1663 a charter of the Prov- 
ince of Carolina was given ome ger of the ter- 
ritory conveyed to the first Virginia co ny, with boun- 
daries that were extended by charter of 1665 so as to 
include from about latitude 36° 30’ to Florida, and 
westerly to the South Sea, North Carolina, originally 
under the government of the Lords Proprietors, be- 
came independent as a colony and a State at she tee 


olution. 
South Carolina, originally embraced in the Province 


of ina, received a separate government the 
appointment by the Lords Proprietors of William 
Sayles as governor of that part of the ince of 
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Carolina south of Cape Carteret. The provincial 
assembly of South Carolina claimed independence of 
the Lords Proprietors in 1719. South Carolina be- 
came a State at the Revolution. 
Georgia, originally part of the Province of Caro- 
received a corporate government in 1732, with a 
cession of that part of South Carolina south of the 
Savannah River and extending west to the South 
Sea A colonial government was given in 
1752 and Georgia becawe a State at the Revolution. 
The constitution of that State in 1798 gave authority 
fur the cession to the United States of the territory 
west of the Chattahvochee, and that cession was 
made. The territory thus relinquished was included 
in the Territory of Mississippi established in 1798 
that extended tu the Mississippi River. 
Alabama was established as a Territory in 1817 out 
of the Territory of Mississippi, and was adwitted as a 


State in 1819. 
ississippi. ized as a Territory 


Mississippi, organ in 1798, was 
admitted in 1817, comprising that 


vortion of the terri- 


tory excluded from the limits of Alabama. Portions 
of the States of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi 
were derived by the cession of the idas by Spain. 


Tennessee was, upon its cession by North Carolina, 
embraced in the limits of the territorial government 
of the territory south of the Ohio, established in 1799, 
and remained in that condition after Kentucky, part 
of that territory, was a State. It was admitted as a 
State in 1796. 

Louisiana occupies territory that was part of the 
Province of Louisiana by France and ceded by 
France to the United States by treaty in 1803, during 
the administration of Pres. Jefferson, for which the 
United States paid $11,250,000 in a 6 per cent. stock 
redeemable in aunual payments of $3,000,000, com- 
mencing in fifteen years from the treaty. Under an 
act of Congress in 1803 possession was taken of this 
ine and its government committed for the time 

ing to the ident. In 1804 the provinec was 
divided into two Territories, that portion south of lati- 
tude 33° being named the Territory of Orleans, and 
the aaey part being called the District of Louis- 
jana. The aces Nabhan was organized in 1804 
and the District of Louisiana provisionally attached to 
tions of Sm os pi ed ter tae be’ 

ana was rately organ as the lerritory 0 
Louisiana. ion was admitted as a State in 1811, 
embracing the Territory of Orleans. , 

Missouri.—The name of the Territory of Louisiana 
was in 1812 changed to that of Missouri Territory, and 
territorial organization completed. In 1820 Missouri 
was enabled to be admitted to the Union subject to 
the ratification of the boundaries assigned, and ac- 
cepted such boundaries, excluding the north part of 
the Territory of Missouri and that embraced in 
Arkansas Territory, 

was organized in 1819 as Arkansas Terri- 
tory out of that i pow: of Missouri Territory south 
of the territory of the present State of Missouri, and 
was admitted as a State in 1836. 

Jowa originally formed part of Missouri Territory 
but was separated from that Territory in 1434 and 
made part of Michigan Territory, and in 1836 em- 

in the Territory of Wisconsin. Jn 1838 it was 
erected into the Territory of Iowa, and in 1845 was 
admitted as a State. 

Florida.—The territory occupied by Florida was 
part of that ceded by Spain to the United States by 
treaty in 1819 under the name of the colonies of East 

est Florida, and was organized as the Territory 
of Florida in 1822, and Florida was admitted as a 


State in 1845. 

Texas was aecoh | part of the Republic of Mexico 
and united with Coahuila as a State of that republic. 
In 1833 Texas declared her independence, as a State 
of the Mexican Republic, and in 1835 framed a con- 
= = oo Texas declared her entire. inde- 
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pendence of Mexico and in the same year framed a 
constitution in conformity with such declaration. This 
independence was recognized by the United States 
and other nations. In 1845 Texas was annexed to the 
United States under a joint resolution of Congress 
accepted by that State, and in the same year was ad- 
mitted into the Union. 

_ Kansas.—The territory of Kansas was in part de- 
rived from Missouri Territory and in part under the 
cession of Florida in 1819, and was erected into the 
Territory of Kansas in 1854, the northerly portion ex- 
tending to the Rocky Mountains, Kansas adopted a 
constittition in 1859 excluding the territory occupied 
Pig from its boundaries, and was admitted as 
a State. 

Nebraska.—The Territory of Nebraska was organ- 
ized in 1854 by the same act that organized the Terri- 
tory of Kansas, and included with the territory of the 

resent State a portion of that of Colorado, Montana, 

kota, and Wyoming, which were excluded from her 
boundaries at her admission as a State in 1867. 

Colorado.—The territory occupied by Colorado was 
derived in part from the Territory of Nebraska and in 
eat tors that of Kansas, and was organized as the 

erritory of Colorado in 1861. Colorado was admitted 
as a State under an act of 1875. 

California was occupied by military and naval forces 
of the United States during the Mexican war, and at 
its close, in 1848, passed by treaty into possession. It 
was admitted as a State in 1850. 

New Mexico and Utah were organized as Territories - 
in 1850 from lands derived from Mexico under the 
treaty of peace in 1848. New Mexico was enlarged by 
the Gadsden purchase from Mexico in 1853. Nevada 
was separated from Utah and made a Territory in 
1861, and was admitted as a State in 1864. Arizona 
was separated from New Mexico and organized as a 
Territory in 1863. 

Montana, Wyoming, and Dakota were, in 1854, 
embraced in the Territory of Kansas, that Territory 
being in part derived from the Louisiana purchase, in 
part through the treaty of peace with Mexico, and in 
part through the annexation of Texas. Montana was 
Co aoe as a Territory in 1864, Dakota in 1861, and 

oming in 1868. 

‘ashington Territory was organized in 1853 of land 
derived under the treaty of 1846 with Great Britein 
for the settlement of the North-west boundary, and 
was originally established as, the Territory of Died 
in 1846, and, upon the admission of Oregon as a State 
in 1859, received the residue of Oregon Territory not 
included in that State. Jdaho was separated from the 
Territory of Washington and organized as a Territory 
in 1863. 

The Indian Territory was acquired by the annexa- 
tion of Texas, and was set apart for Indian occupation 
in 1828, under treaties with certain Indian tribes, and 
has not been organized as a Territory of the United 
States. 

Alaska was acquired by purchase from the Russian 
government in 1867, and has not yet received com- 
plete territorial organization. After long remaining 
under military control, it was made a District in 1884, 
and has a governor appointed by the President. 

The District of Columbia was ceded to the United 
States by Virginia and Maryland in 1791 as the 
national seat of government. Virginia’s share was 
retroceded in 1846. From 1871 to 1874 the District 
had a territorial form of government, but this was 
revoked by Congress. P 

The authority possessed by Congress over the Terri- 
tories is sovereign, and without other limitation than 
such as is imposed by the Constitution upon its powers 
at large. Article IV. of the Constitution declares 
that ‘Congress shall have power to dispose of and 
make rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States.”’ This 
power has been jadicially defined as sovereign in its 
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nature, Although the Articles of Confederation are 
silent as to the authority of Con over the Terri- 
tories, yet the Con under those articles in 1787 
conferred territorial government on the ‘* Territories 
sok watt os the Ngee Pope been ceded to nee 
nion irginia, and that authority was recogni 
and pats ah 4 by the first Congress under the Consti- 
tution. 


The authority of Congress to oe. g territory from 
foreign states was seriously doubted by Mr. Jefferson, 
yet was exercised during his presidency in the pur- 
chase of Louisiana from France. The purchase of 
Florida from Spain and of Alaska from Russia, au 
the acquisition of the western part of the continent by 
the treaty of peace with Mexico at the close of the 
Mexican war, are instances showing the full recogni- 
tion of the sovereign authority of Congress over the 
Territories of the United States. : 

The territorial government established in 1787 over 
the “ Territory north-west of the Ohio’ was a prece- 
dent and model that gave definition to the territorial 
policy of the United States. The form of govern- 
ment established in that Territory was substantially 
adopted in the succeeding organization of Territories 
down to the organization of Missouri Territory in 
1812; it provided for the appointment of a governor, 
secretary, and judges of the Territory, with full legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial authority, subject to the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, but with 
a contingent provision for the creation of a legislative 
body when the population of the Territory should be 
such as to demand it. Another feature of the peere 
law of the *‘ Territory north-west of the Ohio’’ which 
has exercised a large influence over the territorial 
policy was the proviso in that law that slavery should 
never exist in that Territory. This was intended as an 
organic poster that. should enter into the constitu- 
tions and laws of all the States formed out of this Ter- 
ritory and form part of the organic law of such States, 
and that effect has been realized and its validity 
judicially recognized. x : ; 

The organization of the Territory of Missouri under 
the act of 1812, while still retaining in the President of 
the United States the say ox A of executive and ju- 
dicial officers, provided for a legislative authority largely 
popular in its nature, but to some extent dependent 
upon the national authority. The legislative power 
was Vv in a general assembly, that should consist 
of the governor, a legislative council, and a house of 
representatives. The house of representatives was 
filled by popular election, but the legislative council 
was selected by the President of the United States 
from a number of persons chosen by the repre- 
sentatives, and could be removed at the pleasure of the 
President. All laws were required to have not only 
the consent of the legislative council but that of the 
governor. All territorial laws depended for their effi- 
cacy upon their consistency with the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. 

In 1816 the provisions of the organic act as to the 
choice of the legislative council were changed so as to 
make that body subject to popular election. The 
. territorial act of Missouri contains a Bill of Rights 
similar to those generally introduced into the State 
constitutions. 

Upon the admission of Missouri as a State of the 
Union the policy of excluding slavery from a portion 
of the Territories of the United States which was 
inaugurated by the act constituting the Territo 
North-west of the Ohio, was extended over the terri- 
tory anata from France under the name of Louis- 
iana, which lay north of latitude 36° 30’, and was 
intended as an organte provision that should extend to 
all Territories and States organized from that terri- 
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LrrED Howe, major-general, was born 
at Hartford, Coun., Nov. 10, 1827. is was educated 


at Yale College, and was admitted to the bar in 1848. 


d| man’s expedition to 
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He was made clerk of the New Haven county court in 
1854, and was active in the militia. eye to 
Crimean war he visited Europe in order to 

military operations, and at the outbreak of the Amer- 
ican civil war he was probably better informed on such 
subjects than any other American outside of the regular 
army. The time came when his knowledge was to be 
reduced to practice. In 1861 he led his company to 
Washington, and at the battle of Bull Run he covered 
the retreat and saved a amount of government 
property. He then raised the Seventh lr 


ven 
regiment, and with it icipated in Gen. T. W. Sher- 
the Georgia coast. He was en- 
gaged in the siege of Fort Pulaski and afterwards had 
command of it ae be forts. In Beg 1862, he 
was commission ier-general a brigade 
at the battle of Pocotaligo. In 1863 he had com- 
mand of a division and was in operations in 
Charleston Harbor. He was with Gen. 
Butler's Army of the James and 
action at Drury’s Bl Fro 
1864, he commanded the Tenth Army Corps. 
January, 1865, he commanded the land forces in the 
expedition against Fort Fisher, at the mouth of Cape 
Fear River. The fort was captured by assault Jan. 15, 
and from that date ran his commissions as major-gen- 
eral of volunteers and brigadier-general U. 8S. A. 
Gen. Terry marched inland and joined with Gen. 
Sherman in the closing events of the war. He after- 
wards had comman 
TEWFIK PACHA, Monamnen, Khediveof 
was born Noy. 10, 1852, at Cairo, He is 
son of Ismail Pacha, and when his father was com- 
pelled to abdicate, Aug. 8, 1879, he succeeded to the 
throne. The principal events of his reign have 
narrated under Arabi (q. v.). 
THANKSGIVING, in the United States, denotes . 
an annual festival, not instituted to celebrate a single 
event, but to show proper gratitude to God for t! 
fg aap. of the closing year. It was meant to gather 
thought all the mercies of a twelvemonth, all 
the bounties of the harvest, all the manifold gifts of 
Providence, and show a fittin. ition of the 
whole in gratitude which should pe 108 in festivity 
and mirth. As now observed, it may be said to be 
borrowed from the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles. The 
Hebrews, under the Mosaic law, celebrated the good- 
ness of God in a harvest festival, under branches of 
trees and in tents of . They aos any 
other ancient people, that the fruits of the earth, the 
things needed for sustenance and comfort and cheer, 
were gifts of divine beneficence ; and that it was fitting 
to express gratitude for them in a public celebration 
in which the gifts should be enjoyed. iving 
day differs in these respects from the religious festivals, 
or holy days, that have prevailed in the various Chris- 
tian churches. ere have, however, been national 
and local festivals which have a resem’ 
In Holland the anniversary of the deliverance of the 
city of Leyden from the siege, Oct. 3, 1575, was hens 
as a religious festival of thanksgiving and praise. In 
the English Chureh service the Fifth of November 
is celebrated in commemoration of the discovery of the 
Gunpowder Plot. The German Protestants, Lutheran 
and Reformed, have the custom of ‘‘ Harvest Home,” 
with religious services as well as general feasting and 
rejoicing. This custom was brought an 
bin ean tke Wael Peonbaaiting der te pam 
ro came the sgiving day in parts 
Foug Inland, ater: driving kome for the winter the 
cattle. which, during the most of the year, were pas- 
tured at Montauk Point. ; Cat 
But the American custom of Thanksgiving is his- 
torically traced beyond question to the earliest settlers 
of New BE In 1621, within a rd after the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, Gov. Bradford 
wrote as follows: * igh go now to gather in the 
small harvest they had, to fitte up their houses 
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and dwellings against winter, being all well recovered 
in health and strength, and had all things in good 
p. Heo for as some were thus employed in affairs 
abroad, others were exercised in fishing about codd, 
and bass, and other fish of which they took good store, 
of which every family had their portion. All the 
somer ther was no waste. And now began to come in 
store of foule, as winter approached, of which this 
a when they came first (but afterwards 
by degrees) and beside water foule ther was 
t store of wild turkies of which they took many. 
ide venison, ete. Beside they had about a peck of. 
meal a weeke to a person, or now, since harvest, Indian 
corn to that proportion.’’ In this connection Edward 
Winslow described the public commemoration in the 
following manner: ** Our harvest being gotten in, our 
Governor (William Bradfurd) sent four men on fowl- 
ing, so that we might after a special manuer rejoi 
her after we had gathered fruit of our labors. 
y four in one day killed as much fowl as, with a 
little help beside, served the company almost a week. 
At which time, amongst other vecreation we exercised 
our arms, many of the Indians cae Sas us, and 
among the rest their greatest king Massasoyt, with 
some 90 men, whom for three days we entertained and 
feasted ; and they went out and killed 5 deer, which 
they brought to the plantation and bestowed on our 
vernor, and upon the Captain (Myles Standish) and 
others. And although it be not always so plentiful as 
it. was at this time with us, yet by the goodness of 
God, we are so far from want that we often wish you 
kpc of our plenty.’’ The next Thanksgiving 
y was in July, 1623. A long and severe dronght 
had prevailed, and the governor appointed a day of 
fasting and pare: During the prayer ‘‘ soft, sweet, 
and moderate showers ’’ fell, continuing for two weeks. 
pa acmr ed and praying were changed into devout 
ving. 
In the Piymonth colony Thanksgiving days were 
pointed for 1651, 1668. and 1680, and in the Massa- 
usetts Bay colony similar observances were held in 
1633, 1634, 1637, 1638, and 1639. The colony and 
province of New York was not without its days of 


praise and prayer. The Dutch governors proclaimed 
such days in 1644, 1645, 1655, and 1664. The English 
vernors followed the example of their predecessors 


in 1760 and in 1775. Throughout the Revolution 
Congress annually reeomme days of Thanksgiving. 
In 1784 there was a day of general praise for the 
retarn of and liberty to the country. In 1789 
Pres. Waskington appointed a day of rejoicing for 
the adoption of the Constitution. In 1795 he issued 
a call for a national thanksgiving ; the preamble was 
this: ‘‘ When we review the calamities that afflict so 
many other nations, the present condition of the United 
States affords much matter of consolation and satisfac- 
tion. Our exemption hitherto from foreign war; an 
increasing prospect of the continuance of that exemp- 
tion—the degree of internal tranquility we have 
j e recent confirmation of that tranquility 
by suppressioa of an insurrection which so wan- 
tonly threatened it—the happy course of our public 
affairs in @ unexampled prosperity of all 
classes of our citizens—are circumstances which - 
liarly mark our situation with indication of the divine 
— piate us. ecghery a state “i things it is 
an especial manner our duty as a people, with rev- 
erence and affectionate gratitude. to acknowledge our 
many and great obligations to Almighty God, and to 
implore him to continue and confirm the blessings we 
experience.’’ On account of these reasons the Presi- 
dent recommended *‘to all religious societies and de- 
nominations and to all persons whomsoever, within 
the United States, to set apart and observe Thursday, 
the 19th day of February next, as a day of public 
ivin prayer, and on that day to meet 
together and render sincere and hearty thanks to the 
great Ruler of nations for the manifold and signal 
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mercies which distinguish our lot as a nation—partic- 
ularly for the possession of constitutions of govern- 
ment which unite, and by their union establish, liberty 
with order; for the peal of our peace, foreign 
and domestic; for the reasonable control which has 
been given to a spirit of disorder in the suppression 
of the late insurrection, and generally for the pros- 
perous condition of our affairs, public and private ; 
and at the same time, humbly and fervently to beseech 
the kind Author of these blessings iously to pro- 
long them to us; to imprint on our hearts a deep and 
svlemn sense of our obligations to Him for them; to 
teach us rightly to estimate their immense value ; to 
praise us from the arrogance of prosperity and from 
nazarding the advantages we enjoy by delusive pur- 
suits; to dispose us to merit the continuance of his 
favors by not abusing them, by our gratitude for them, 


ice | and by a corresponding conduct as citizens and as men ; 


to render this country more and more a propitious 
asylum for the unfortunate of other countries, to ex- 
tend among us true and useful knowledge, to diffuse 
and establish habits of sobriety, order, morality, and 
piety, and finally to impart all the blessings we possess 
or ask for ourselves to the whole family of mankind.” 
This proclamation followed the precedent. by which 
Thursday had been uniformly designated by the gov- 
ernors of the New England States as the day of thanks- 
giving. In those States the Congregational Church 
predominated. In 1789 the Prayer-book of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church recognized the authority of 
the civil government to appoint such a feast. The 
custom went dually to other States. In 1795 
Gov. Jay, of New York, issued a proclamation of 
thanksgiving, which was but slightly attended to. 
Avsecond trial was made by Gov. Viet Clinton in 
1817 and a hearty response was made. Since 1817 the 
annual Thanksgiving has been celebrated in the State 
of New York with hardly a break. The State of 
Pennsylvania followed soon afterward ; but the West- 
ern States were more slow in adopting the custom. 
Illinois. adwitted as a State in 1818, did not appoint 
a day of Thanksgiving until 1840, the day named being 
in December. “The Southern States, owing to differ- 
ence of climate and institutions, did not take kindly to 
the custom which had origiuated in New England ; yet 
in 1858 the governors of eight Southern States sent 
forth proclamations for days of thanksgiving. 

Until the great national crisis of the civil war, with 
the exception of Washington's administration, the cus- 
tom was strictly confined to the will of the governors 
of the respective States. During the civil war Pres. 
Lincoln frequently appointed special days of thanks- 
giving ‘or wational victories; and more than once, 
when the results of great battles were discouraging to 
the Union cause, he appointed days of fasting and 
prayer. In 1863 he issued a long proclamation, ap- 
pointing the last Thursday of November as a day of 
thanksgiving aud prayer. The closing part of this 
document was in these words: ‘‘I recommend to the 
people of the United States that, while offering up the 
ascriptions justly due to God for such singular deliver- 
ances and blessings, they do also, with Bussble peni- 
tence for our national perverseness and disobedience, 
commend to his tender care all those who have be- 
come widows, orphans, mourners, or sufferexs in the 
lamentable civil strife in which we are unavoidably en- 
gaged ; and fervently implore the interposition of the 
Almighty hand to heal the wounds of the nation and 
to restore it, as soon as may be consistent with the 
divine purposes, to the full enjoyment of peace, har- 
mony, tranquility, and union.’’ Since that year every 
President of the United States has appointed the last 
Thursday of November as a national day of thanksgiv- 
ing, and nearly all the governors of the States have 
followed with proclamations for their respective States. 

In the Protestant churches the religious observance 
of Thanksgiving is provided for by the several congre- 
gations and their ministers or other officers, Seldom 
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has any objection been made to the civil government 
appointing a day for religious worship, though some 
theologians, who have discussed the question, have in- 
sisted that the civil authorities can only recommend 
a day for the purpose, but cannot invade the religious 
rights of the people by enforcing its observance. This 
conclusion coincides with the view of the civil courts 
from the other side, and, indeed, with the general 
American idea of the relations of the state to religion. 

In the Roman Catholic Church Thanksgiving day 
received no official attention until the Plenary Council 
met at Baltimore in 1885. It was then recommended 
that extra prayers be offered at the services on that 
day. Accordingly, in November, 1888, Cardinal Gibbons 
issued a circular, requesting the clergy of the arch- 
diocese of Baltimore to honor the festival by reciting 
the prayers for the authorities of the State and nation 
after the late mass on that day. Similar directions 
were given by other prelates. This recognition will 

robably cause a still more general observance of 

hanksgiving day, though Awerican citizens of that 
faith had already in many instances shown regard for 
i ihankegiving da inted_by the national 
anksgiving days, appoin yy the national or 
State i aa a a legal holiday in all the States 
of the Union. (See Lega Hormays.) (Ff. @. M.) 

THAXTER, CeELtA, poet, was born at Portsmouth, 
N. H., June 29, 1835. Since her fifth year she has 
lived on 1 dapewae, one of the Isles of Shoals, about 9 
miles off the coast. Her maiden-name was Leighton, 
and she was married at the age of sixteen. In 1867 
she wrote for the Atlantic Monthly some essays on her 
island-home, which were gathered in a volume— 
Among the Isles of Shoals (1873). Her rane col- 
lected from magazines and newspapers, are full of the 
charm and mystery of the sea. 

THAYENDANEGEA. Sce Brant, Josepn. 

THAYER, Sytvanus (1785-1872), called ‘* Father 
of the Military Academy’’ at West Point, was born at 
Braintree, 
Dartmouth College in 1807, and at West Point in 
1808. He was employed in the construction of coast 
defences until 1812, when he was made chief-engineer 
of the Northern army for the invasion of Canada. In 
1815 he was sent to Europe to examine the military 
schools, and on his retarn was made superintendent at 
West Point. The whole system of training there used 
was formed by Major Thayer. (See Mrurrary Acap- 
EMgs.) In 1833 he was employed in constructing 
forts in Boston harbor, and in 1838 became president 
of the Board of Engineers for coast defence. In 1843 
he went to Europe for professional purposes, and after 
his return continued his work of coast defence until 
1857, when he was relieved of duty, though not for- 
mally retired until 1863. He published some profes- 
sional papers aud gave liberally to the cause of educa- 
tion. Dartmouth College and his native town were 
among his beneficiaries. 

THEATRE. See Drama. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES tw tie Untrep 
Srates.—During the colonial period, and in the early 
years of the republic, preparation for the ministry, as 
for the other professions, was obtained largely from 
tee sources, according to location and opportunity. 

arvard was designed as a seminary for preachers. and 
a chair of divinity was founded there in 1721. Theo- 
logical classes were held at Yale from 1754. The few 
institutions of learning had this end more or less in 
view, for a far larger proportion of students became 
ministers then than now; but many sought instruction 
at home or from the nearest clergyman. The first 
Protestant theological school was initiated by the As- 
sociate Presbyterian Synod in ver co., Pa., in 
1794, under John Anderson, D.D. The Associate 


Reformed Seminary, in New York city, was begun| D 


1804 under John M. Mason, D. D. ndover, New 
Brunswick, and Princeton followed within the next 
eight years, and there are now over 150 institutions of 


Mass., June 19, 1785. He graduated at| M 
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the kind, which may best be grouped here under the 
heads of the several religious denominations. ‘The statis- 
ties are taken chiefly from the last report of the U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education (for 1885-86), and many 
facts have been gathered from the Schaff- Herzog En- 
cyclopadia. ‘These schools represent every degree of 
strength, from a pagar or nearly nominal existence to 
a long record of wide usefulness. Many of them 
stand on their own independent foundation ; several 
of the greatest and some of the least are departments 
of universities or colleges. In the case the 
figures reported in a few instances appear to indicate 
the whole number of students in the college, not that 
in the theological department. The period of wees 
in all the seminaries of higher character is 3 years, 

the classes are usually called senior, middle, and 
junior. The States most extensively provided with 
these institutions will be found to be Pennsylvania and 
ewinyt each having 17; the denominations which 
claim the largest number of schools and instructors are 
the Roman Catholic and Baptist. 


Baptist. 

Hamilton Theological Seminary, located in the 
village of Hamilton, N. Y., was chartered 1819 and 
organized 1820. As the oldest Baptist seminary in 
America, it has been vitally identified with the history 
of the body for two-thirds of a century, and has fur~ 
nished a large proportion of its ministers. It has a 

ood endowment, 130 acres of land, three school 
Puiktions. and several residences. @ successive 

residents have been Drs. D. Hascall, N. Kendrick, 
. 8. Maginnis, G. W. Eaton, and E. Dodge. There 
are 6 chairs, 5 of which are now filled. Among their 
eceupants have been Barnas Sears, T. J. Conant, A. 
©. Kendrick, and other eminent men. The seminary 
had at last accounts 54 students aud 18,000 volumes 
in the library. 
Newton Theological Institution, at Newton Centre, 
ass., was organized 1825 and chartered 1826. The 
plan was to provide college graduates with a 3-years’ 
course in divinity, beginning with the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures and giving prominence to Biblical 
studies. This limitation has been relaxed sufficiently 
to admit non-graduates who could follow the subjects 
pursued, and even to indulge a few with a 2-years’ 
course in English alone, The institution was opened 
1825, with Ira Chase, D. D., as sole teacher. ee 
Ripley, D. D., was appointed the next year; J. D. 
Knowles in 1834 (he died 1838); B. Sears, D. D., 
1836, and H. B. Hackett, D. D., 1839. From that 
date there were 4 professors, to whom an instructor in 
Hebrew was added 1846. From 1868 there were 5 
professors and a teacher of elocution. There are 
now 8 instructors and 68 students. Alvah Hovey, 
)). D., LL. D., is president and poe of theology 
H. Lincoln, D. D., professor of church history, and 
Q. S. Stearns, D. D., of Old Testament Biblical inter- 
pretation. The library has 18,500 volumes. The en- 
dowment is over $300,000, and the value of grounds 
and buildings about $130,000. There are three halls, 
Colby, Farwell, and Sturtevant, with a gymnasium 
and 25 or more scholarships. Newton has sent forth 
full a thousand ministers, including some 70 foreign 
missionaries. It is governed bya board of 48 trustees, 
clerical and lay. 

Shurtleff College, at Upper Alton, Tll., opened 1827 
and chartered 1832, has a theological department un- 
der A. A. Kendrick, D. D., with 3 instructors, 13 stu- 
dents, and a library of some 7500 volumes, 

R Theological Seminary. at Rochester, N. Y., 
was chartered 1850 and opened 1851 with two profes- 
sors. EK. G. Robinson, D. D., LL. D., now president 
of Brown University, was jong its leading spirit. 
rs. T. J. Conant, H. B. Hackett, and*A. C. Ken- 
drick held chairs. A. Strong, D. D., has been presi- 
dent since 1872. There are now 10 instructors, em 
them Drs. Howard Osgood and W. A. Stevens, an 
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full a hundred students. The German department 
was founded in 1854. Near a thousand have entered 
from all parts of America, about one-fourth being 
Germans. The seminary has nearly $500,000 of in- 
vested funds, and unds and buildings valued at 
$123,000. Trevor Hall was erected 1869 and Rockafeller 
Hall 1879. The library has over 21,000 volumes, and 
includes that of Neander. No subscription to creeds 
or formal statement of doctrine is here required, but 
any members of evangelical bodies are admitted on ev- 
i eo religious compe and a call to the ministry. 


ry was 
ized 1859 at Greenville, 8. C., chartered 1876, 

removed 1877 to Louisville, Ky. Its first endow- 
ment was destroyed by the civil war, and its opera- 
tions sus) from 1862 to 1865, when it started 
again with 7 students, It has now some 114, with 
6 teachers, real estate worth $120,000, over $200,000 


of invested funds, and a library of 8500 volumes. | head 


The varying wants of students are met by a full theo- 
course, one limited to the vernacular and elective 
studies; diplomas are given accordingly. J. P. 
Boyce, D. D., LL. D. (d. 1889), was chairman of the 
faculty and had been a oo since 1859. B. 
Manly, D. D., and J. A. Broadus, D. D., were also 
SoS at the opening of the seminary ; C. H. Toy, 
. D., 1869 (now of Harvard University); W. rh 
Whitsitt, D. D., 1872, and G. W. Riggan, 1881. 
_ We Seminary, founded 1865 at Washington, 
D. C., under the care of G. M. P. King, has real es- 
tate worth $45,000 and a library of 2000 volumes. It 
reports 6 joer aecicp 126 peas: Pie bere — 
ing a course is probably much smaller, 
having 7 given a eR eh NG. as 3. eer 
Shaw University, at Ralei . C., organized 1865, 
chartered 1874, has a theological department under 
H. M. Tupper, D.D., with 2 instructors and 40 


students. 
Roger Williams 
(formerly Nashville Normal and Theological Insti- 
reports a theological department 


tute), opened 1865, 
under D, W. Phillips, D. D., with 2 instraxors and 


the Baptist U; Sem M 

ist Union i inary, at Mor- 
gan Park, Ill., was opened in 1866, under the auspices 
of the Chicago Baptist Union, in the building of the 
Chicago University, by N. Colver, D. D., and J. C. C. 
Clark, who taught some 12 students there. A full 
organization was effected in October, 1867, with 20 stu- 


University, at Nashville, Tenn. 


dents, under G. W. Northrup, D. D., as president 
and professor of matic theology, and J. B. Jack- 
son, D. D., as pro r of church history. A_build- 
ing was e A Scandinavian de- 


in Chicago 1869. ’ 
partment, under J. i Bere, began 1873 with 4 
students; since increased to 28. The seminary was 
removed 1877 to Morgan Park, where it has 5 acres 
and a building worth $50,000. A fair endowment was 
raised grip subsequently. There are now 7 in- 
library. Dr. Northrup is still president. 

The Atlanta ist Seminary, opened 1867 at At- 
lanta, Ga., is by S. Graves, D. D., has real es- 
tate worth $15,000, a library of 2500 volumes, and 
reports 5 teachers and 152 students, but not all in 


er. 
Ri d Theological Seminary (formerly Rich- 
mond Institute) was organized 1867 at Richmond, 
Va., and chartered 1876. OC. H. Corey, D.D., is its 
head. It has 4 instructors, 50 students, a library of 
3200 volumes, and real estate valued at $20,000. 
Crozer ical Seminary, at Upland, Delaware 
co., Pa., was chartered 1867, and opened 186% with 20 
students. It now has 560 under 6 professors, H. 
Weston, D.D., being president from the start, a 
library of 9000 volumes, a lecture fund, and a fair en- 
dowment. ‘There are two courses of study with differ- 


06 FiViam “Jewell College, at Liberty, Mo., founded 


students, and 18,000 volumes in the | 
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1868, has, or had, a Jeremiah Vardeman School of 
Theology, pronounced by the commissioner of educa- 
tion ‘* not a theological seminary proper.”’ 

The Benedict Institute, at Columbia, 8. C., opened 
1871, reports 6 teachers, 35 pupils, and a library of 
1500 volumes. C. E. Becker is at its head. 

Jackson College, opened 1877 at Jackson, Miss., has 
6 teachers, 30 BF tse and real estate worth $30,000. 
This is doubtfully placed among the theological semi- 
naries. 

Indian University, at Muskogee, Ind. Terr., founded 
1880, has a theological department under A. C. 
Bacani, reporting 6 teachers, 70 students, and real 
estate worth $28,000. These figures perhaps belong 
to the whole university. 

The Selma University (formerly Alabama Baptist 
Normal and Theological Institute) was organized 1877, 
and opened 1878 at Selma, Ala, ©. L. Pierce is at its 
It reports real estate worth $15,000; with 7 
teachers and 170 students, probably not all theological. 

Bi ‘ollege, at Marshall, Tex. opened 1881, 
has a theological department under S. W. Culver, 
which reports 7 teachers and 166 pupils, with real es- 
tate valued at $55,000. Here again the figures 
probably belong to the whole college. 

University, at New Orleans, La., has a the- 
ological department under H. R. Traver, with 3 in- 
structors and 34 students. 

_ Mercer University, at Macon, Ga., reports a theolog- 
ical ar eae with three students, under J. 
Ryal, D.D. 

Free-Witt Baptists. 


Hillsdale College, at Hillsdale, Mich., chartered 
1852, opened 1855, has a theological department un- 
der F. Mosher, with 9 instructors, 53 students, 
and a library of 3000 volumes, 

Bates College Theological Seminary, at Lewiston 
Me., opened 1870, reports 4 teachers, 29 students, and 
3000 volumes. O. B. Cheney, D. D., is at its head. 


Curist1An (Disciples of Christ, g. v.). 

Eureka College, Eureka, Ill., chartered 1855, opened 
1864, has a Bible department, with 3 teachers, 30 stu- 
dents, and a library of 2000 volumes. 

College. Oskaloosa, Ia., chartered 1856, 
opened 1872, has a Bible department, with 2 teachers, 
13 students, and 2000 volumes. 

The Christian Biblical Institute, at Standfordville, 
N. Y., opened 1869, reports 5 teachers, 11 pupils, 
1900 volumes, and real estate worth $40,000. a B. 
Weston, D. D., is at its head. 

The College of the Buble, at Lexington, Ky., char- 
tered 1865, opened 1877, has 3 teachers and 100 pupils 
under R. Graham. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Ia., opened 1881, 
has a Bible department, with 2 teachers, 48 students, 
and 1500 volumes. 

CuristtAn (Christian Connection, q. v.). 

Union Christian College, at Merom, Ind., opened 
1862, has a “Berean department,’’ with 2 teachers 
and 4 pupils. 

A Christian Biblical Institute was begun at Eddy- 
town, N. Y., 1869. 

A Literary and Theological Institute for colored 
persons was opened at Franklinton, N. C., 1881. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


Andover Theological Seminary, at Andover, Mass., 
was planned 1807, and intended to be connected with 
Phillips Academy, founded 1778. A junction was 


G.| effected with another about to be established at New- 


bury, Mass., the ‘*moderate”’ and “consistent ’’ Cal- 
vinists uniting on the basis of a creed similar to the 
Westminster Catechisms. The seminary was incor- 
porated as a branch of Phillips Academy under its 
trustees, but also under the supervision of a board of 
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visitors. It was opened Sept. 28, 1°98, with a ser- 
mon by Pres. Dwight, ry Yale Whirty-stx pe 
rh 


en at once. earson was the first pro-| 


fessor of sacred literature, 1808-9; Dr. L. Woods B 


of Christian theology, 1808-46; Dr. E. D. Griffin of | 
sacred rhetoric, and Dr. Jas. Murdock of ecclesiastical | 
history. Rev. Moses Stuart was professor of sacred 
literature, 1809-47, and was then succeeded by Dr. B. 
B. Edwards. Dr. EK. Robinson was professor extraor- 
dinary in this branch 1830-33. Drs. E. Porter, R. 
Kwerson, and T. H. Skinner were also in the faculty. 


Dr. KE. A. Park was professor of sacred rhetoric 1836—| G 


47, and of theology 1847-81, Dr. A. Phelps succeed- 
ing to his former pH 1848-79; both these are now 
professors emeritus. In addition to the first 5 chai 
others of the relations of Christianity to seience, of 
elocution, and of Biblical theology have been founded. 
There have been many gifts and benefactors. The | 
buildings are 2 dormitories, 2 chapels, a library with 
over 45,000 volumes, a gymnasium, 8 honses for pro- 
fessors, etc. The real estate is valued at $107,000; 
but it is not of material things that Andover is proud. 
Daring 80 years some 3000 students have been in- 
here, and here the American Education So- 

ciety, the Tract Society, the Temperance Society, and 
the oldest religious newspaper in America had, their 
origin. The Andover Press has published the works 
of Profs. Porter, Woods, and Stuart, besides many 
commentaries, lexicons, ete. The Biblical Repository 
was printed here 1831-38, and the Bibliotheca Sucra 
founded 1844. ‘The place has been a famous centre 
of religious learning and research. Andover econ 
professed to be a compromise between extreme Cal- 
vinism and Hopkinsianism, incorporating the sub- 
spe of both. This is represented by the seminary 
-7 c tig 

During the last few years an unfortunate contro- 
versy has threatened the credit and usefulness of this 
venerable institution. On Dr. Park's withdrawal in 
1881 Dr. Newman Smyth was elected to his chair by 
the trustees. The Board of Visitors did not concur, 
and he was not installed. A question was afterwards 

ised and much mooted as to the orthodoxy of the 
faculty, in view of essays on “ Progressive Ortho- 
doxy”’ in the Andover Review, and especially of cer- 
tain expressions as to the ‘‘ last things.’’ Thechairs are 
now by Drs. J. P. Gulliver, E. C. Smyth, W. J. 
Tucker, J. P. Taylor, J. W. Churchill. G. Harris, ¥. 
Y. Hineks, W. H. Ryder, and G. F. Moore. Drs. S. 
Harris, KE. A. Lawrence, and E. B. Andrews are lec- 
turers. The number of students for the year 1887-88 
was 50; it is now larger. Dr. E. C. Smyth is presi- 
dent of the faculty. There are 2 fellowships and 30 
a A fourth year is allowed for advanced 
study. 


Bangor pg: cae Seminary was chartered 1814, 
and opened at Hampden, on the Penobscot (then in 
Massachusetts) October, 1816. In 1819 it was removed 
to Bangor. In 1820 the State of Maine was created, 
and the first class in this seminary graduated, number- 
ing 6. ‘The course was at first designed for such as 
had not gone through college and covered 4 years. 
The classical or preparatory department was abandoned 
in 1827, and the curriculum made to correspond with 
those of similar institutions, embracing 3 years of 
purely theological study. J. Ashman, G, Shepard, 
and L. Woods, Jr., were among the professors. Dr. 
Enoch Pond (g. nM was professor of theology 1832- 
56, and professor o 
bokiing the presideney 1856-82. He was succeeded 
by L. L. Paine, D.D. There are now 5 professors, 
30 students, with a library of 15,000 volumes, and real 
estate valued at $65,000. Nearly 700 ministers have 
been sent forth with thorongh theological preparation, 
and near 200 have received a partial training. 

Yale College (now Yale University), New Haven, 
Conn.. from its beginning in 1701-2 had a view to 
education for the 


ecclesiastical history 1856-70, also | D 


ministry, and a professor of divinity ' 12 
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was the first appointed (1755) after the rector. M. 

of the most eminent orey of America were trai 

mare, as ars, OE mee, Halaay, Sve 
cus, Me tuart, N.W. ‘ Lyman 

comet Tyler, and i “The theological school 


feoulty. now consists of Pres. Dwight and Dr. G. B. 


wk nod language ad ae and eres a 
ta’ t) ; 5. Harris, systematic theo! $ 
GoD “Vicher coclesaatieal lator ic o> Meee: 


ecel ry; 5 W, 
homiletics and the pastoral charge ; JE. Russell, Bib- 


There 
are also 3 instructors and 5 special lecturers. In 
1886-87 there were 108 students, 10 of whom were 
poring, os or pg Riper! oe : 

as a reference library o volumes, ai library 
of church music of the late Dr. Lowell Mason. 

The Theological Institute of Connecticut, otherwise 
Hartford Theological Seminary, was opened May 13, 
1834, at East Windsor Hill, Conn., with Dr. Bennet 
Tyler as president. He led and formulated the severer 

ew England a a as against the liberalizing ten- 
dencies of Dr. N. W. Taylor who was all- at 
New Haven. Between these was much controversy, 
and their differences, then widely supposed to affect 
matters of faith, led to the formation of the Pastoral 
Union’of Connecticut in 1833, and of its Theological 
Institute Dr. Tyler retained the pT ‘till 1857. 
The first professors with him were Drs. J. Cogswell, 
1834-44, and W. Thompson, 1834-81. There are now 
> professors, 2 instructors, and some 40 students, In 
1865 the institute removed to Hartford, where Hos- 
mer Hall was erected 1879-80. ‘The library contains 
42,000 volumes. Near 60 ministers received their 


training at A ape aee ? “ 
lin ae Seminary is a department o 
the college at Oberlin, O. In 1834 most of the 
students of Lane Seminary, at Cincinnati, withdrew 
because anti-slavery discussion was prohibited. They 
agreed to go to Oberlin if C. G. Finney (q. v.), of New 
York, would take the chair of theology there, and 
Arthur Tappan persuaded him to do so, and provided 
the means. Asa Mahan (q. v.) was elected president, 
and J. Mo , of Lane Seminary, professor of New 
Testament literature. ‘The seminary opened 1835 with 
35 students. There are now over 400 alumni, mostly 
colle: graduates, and over 50 students in attendance. 
J. H tairchild, D. D., in pessident pad gaat: of 
theology. There are 5 more professors and an in- 
structor. These are not. required to sign a creed, but 
the theology taught is new-school Calvinism of the 
Edwardean type. There is a good building, which 
cost some $75,000, and a reference library of 2000 


volumes. 
The Chi Theological Seminary was organized 
and chartered 1854, aa apened Oct. 6, 1858, with 29 
students and 2 professors, Drs, J. Haven and S. C. 
Bartlett. It now has 7 professors, 2 instructors, some 
65 students, a library of 7500 volumes, and 2 halls 
facing Union Park, and worth $127,000. There are 
two courses of English study and a German d 
ment; some 600 students have attended, and as 
mili Psa Theological Sem Oakland, Cal 
ne i r tnary, at R ‘ 
was pon and chartered 1869. J. A. Benton, 
D., is senior professor. It has 3 teachers, ll 
pry ee 4000 wopanes. -— ae ma 
isk University. at Nashville, Tenn., organi: " 
has or had a theological course under . Cravath. 
Straight University, at New Orleans, La.. chartered 
1869, opened 1870, sonetts a theological department 
with 36 students under-R. C. Hitchcock. 


lega College, at Tallad Ala., chartered 
1869, opened 1872 has a theological department With 
suction wader’. W Addo 
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A German Congregational Theological Seminary, 
a oe Neb., opened 1878, has 15 students onde 
. Sims. ; 


EPtscoPat. 
The General Theological 


- ——— have been Bishops Brownell, Hobart, B. 


Wilson, Ogilby, Haigh 
Seabury, and I". Vinton, 
and Hon, G. C. Verplanck. 
of Drs. E. A. Hoffman, dean; W. EK. Kigenbrodt, 
gets theology ; 8. Buel, systematic divinity; R. 
’. Hall, Hebrew and Greek; A. Oliver, Biblical 
learning and interpretation of Seripture ; W. J. Sea- 
bury, ecclesiastical gy and law; T. Richey, eccle- 
siastical history, and F. T. Russell, instructor in elo- 
eution, Several of these chairs have special endow- 
ments. An alumni professorship of evidences is not 
yet filled. There are 88 students. To the buildings 
on Chelsea Square (Sherred Hall, library and deanery) 
* Tne Pros rata nly Theological Sem of 
e testant is logical Seminary 0, 

Virginia was founded in Alexandria, Va., 1823, Dr. 
R. Keith being the first professor. In 1827 it was 
removed to a point over 2 miles west of Alexandria 
and 7 from Washington. It was not incorporated till 
1854. Dr. W. Sparrow was professor of systematic 
divinity 1841-74. The chair of church history was 
filled a tar Lappits, 1827-41, and J. May, 1841-61. 
It now has 6 professors and instrnetors, Dr. J. Pack- 
ard being dean, with about 40 students, a library of 
12,000 velisaaon: and several buildings. There is a pre- 
paratory department with -a two-year course. It has 
sent forth some 800 ministers 50 foreign mission- 
aries, among them the late Dr. Hill of Athens, Bishops 


Payne of Palmas in Africa, Boone of China, and 
Williams of Qi Dr. Phillips Brooks of Boston is 
an alumnus. 


The Theological Seminary of the Protestant Epi 
copal Church in the Diocese of Ohio, otherwise Bex- 
ley Hall, at Gambier, Ohio, was chartered 1824 and 
opened 1825. It has 5 instructors and a library of 
7000 volumes, is under the management of Bishop 
Bedell, and is in relations with Gambier College. IT’. 
James, D. D., is senior professor. 

Nashotah House, at Nashotah, Wis., opened 1841 
and chartered 1847, has sent forth many Western 
clergy. It is controlled by 7 Western bishops, and 
has 20 students, a library of 9009 volumes, and real 
estate valued at $100,000, but depends for its support 
on oe offerings. G. G. Carter is president, 
and Drs. W. Adams, J. M. Clarke, and T. M. Riley, 


professors. 

The Berkeley Divinity School, at Middletown, Conn., 
was at first aaipartinash of Trinity College, Hartford, 
and as such graduated its first class in 1850. It was 
incorporated 1854 and removed to its present location, 
where it has a Jibrary of 17,000 wlomee Bishop 
Williams is president, and J. Binney, F. Gardiner, 
D. rs W. A. Johnson, 8. Clarke, and F. T. Russell, 


‘essors. 
Lg Ad College, Davenport, Towa, chartered 1859, 
has a small thevlogical department fee Hall) under 
the direction of Bishop Perry. W. paw, 4 
ie, 


is dean, C. 
D. Dey 


H. Seymour, professor, and OC. 
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Seabury Divinity School, at Faribault, Minn., was 
opened 1860. It 1s controlled by Bishop Whipple, 
has 6 teachers, 25 students, a library of 6300 volumes, 
and real estate worth $60,000. 

The Divinity School of the Protestant iscopal 
Church in Philadelphia was organized and chartered 
in 1862 while the seminary at Alexandria was closed 
by the war. An informal training-school had existed 
for some five years previous. An endowment was pro- 
vided, a library vf 8000 volumes, and a building in 
West Philadelphia, which was exchanged in 1882 for 
a larger one at Woodland avenue and Fiftieth street. 
K. 'T. Bartlett, D. D., is dean, and Drs. G. E. Hare, 
D. RK. Goodwin, J. F. Garrison, and J. P. Peters, pro- 
fessors. There are now 26 students. 

The Epi: Theological School of Massachusetts 
was established at Cambridge, 1867, by a gift of 
$100,000, and ae with 4 professors and Dr. J. S. 
Stone as dean. e was succeeded by Dr. G. Z. Gray. 
It has a fine chapel and three halls, valued at $325,000, 
but admission is limited to college graduates, and the 
number of students has never been large. There are 
now 16, under 6 professors, and about 100 alumzi. 

Bishop Green Associate Mission and Trainin: 
School, at Dry Grove. Miss., was opened 1867, and is 
in charge of W. K. Douglas. S. T. D. 

ugustine's Normal School, at Raleigh, N. €., 
opened 186% has a mpgs department and some 
property. itis under R. B. Sutton, D. D. 

‘Matthew's Hall, at Denver, Col., opened 1872, is 
controlled hy Bishop Spalding. 

St. Andrew's Divinity School, at Syracuse, N. Y., 
was opened 1876. 

The University of the South, at Sewanee, Tenn., 
chartered 1856, organized 1876, has a theological de- 
partment, with 8 professors, 20 students, 2500 volumes, 
and buildings worth $50,000. Telfair Hodgson, D. D., 
is dean. This is a live institution, which has made 
head against great difficulties. 

The Kansas Theological School, at Topeka, Kan., 
began 1874, “Shas merely a nominal existence.’”’ A 
similar institntion at Louisville, ee exists only in 
‘*a valuable library and productive funds.”’ 

eeler Ilall, Chicago, Ill., was opened 1885 by 
Bishop Mclaren. It has 5 professors, 12 students, 
2000 volumes, and buildings on the Washington boule- 
vard worth $150,000. 


EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Union Biblical Institute, at Naperville, Til., was 
a 1876, with 3 teachers and 8 pupils‘under J. J. 
er. 


The German Evangelical Theological Seminary, 
opened 1850 at Normandy, Mo., was afterwards re- 
moved to St. Louis, and its pame changed to Eden 
College. It reports 3 teachers and 90 pupils under L. 
I’. Haeberle, with real estate worth $120,000. 


LUTHERAN. 


Hurtwick Sanies: founded 1815, in Otsego co., 
N. Y., has a small theological department, long con- 
ducted by G. B. Miller, D. D. <A. Heller, D. D., is 
now at the head of it. A new building was e 
about 1865, and a memorial volume published at Al- 
bany, 1867. y 

The Theological Seminary of the General Synod, - 
at Gettysburg, Pa., was funnded 1826 and charter 
1826. Its successive heads have been Drs. 8. 8S. 
Schmucker, C. A. Hay, and M. Valentine. Dr. K. L. 
Hazelius became its second professor in 1830. Others 
were Drs. H. I. Smith. C. P. Krauth, Sr., C. F. 
Schaeffer, J. A. Brown, ©. A. Stork, E. J. Wolf, and 
J. G. Morris. There are vow 4 professors, about 40 
students, a library of 11,000 volumes, 2 lectureships, 
an endowment ~ $100,000, and buildings worth 
$75.000. The alumni number nearly 700. 


The Theological Seminary of the Synod of Ohio, 
et Columbus, Olsio, waa begui 1880. ME Loy, D: Di, is 
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at its head, with 3 instructors, about 30 students, 4500 
volumes, and real estate worth $100,000. 
The Theological Seminary of the South, at New- 
berry, S. C., opened 1830, aas an endowment of 
S200, ok piaprcganc and a few students, under G. 
° uy 


Concordia Seminary, at St. Louis, was founded 
1830 in Perry co., Mo., in a settlement of recent em- 
igrants from Saxony. At first it included also a 

mnasium or college, which was transferred to Fort 
\ ayne, Ind., 1861. The seminary was removed to 
St. Louis in 1849, and passed in 1850 under the con- 
trol of the Missouri Synod (afterwards the Synodical 
Conference). A fine building was e 1882-3. 
Dr. C. F. W. Walther, long president, has been suc- 
ceeded by F. Pieper. The seminary now has 6 pro- 
fessors and some 95 students, with a library of 5500 
volumes. It has prepared near 600 men for the min- 
istry. A branch of it, called a ** Practical Seminary,”’ 
was removed to Springfield, Lil, 1875, and now reports 
5 teachers and 213 pupils. ; 

Wittenberg College, at Springfield, Ohio, founded 
1845, has a theological department in connection with 
the General Benet, which reports 2 teachers and 11 
students, 

Wartburg Seminary, Mendota, IIl., opened 1856, 
is controlled by the German Synod of Towa, and has 
2 teachers and 50 students, with 3000 volumes. 8. 
Fritschel, D. D., is its head. 

The Missionary Institute, at Selinsgrove, Pa., opened 
1858, is connected with the General Synod. It has 
a small property and endowment, 3000 volumes, 2 
teachers and 12 pupils. P. Born, D. D., is at its head. 

Augustana Seminary, at Rock Island, Ill., began 
1860, belongs to the Swedish Augusta Synod, which 
is in communion with the General Council. It has 
real estate worth $100,000, 2500 volumes, 3 instrue- 
tors, and 48 students, under Dr. T. N. Hasselquist. 

The Theological Semi of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, at Philadelphia, opened QOet. 5, 1864, 
at 218 Franklin street, is ay rama | the Ministe- 
rium of Pennsylvania and the General Council. It 
has maintained the ablest faculty and the highest 
character of any English Lutheran institution. Its 
first professors were Drs. C. F. Schaeffer, C. P. 
Krauth, Jr., W. J. Mann, and C. W. Schaeffer. 
The two first named died and were replaced by Drs. 
A. Spaeth and H. E. Jacobs. The library has 17,000 
volumes. There are now 62 students and some 300 
alumni. A collegiate education or its equivalent is 
necessary to entrance. 

Tagore Seminary, at Minneapolis, Minn., opened 
1869, belongs to the Norwegian-Danish Conference. 
It has an endowment of $46,000, 2 teachers, and 31 
bay 8. Sverduep is at its head. 

he Norwegian and Danish Augustana Seminary, 
at Beloit, Iowa, opened 1874, is controlled by the 
Norwegian Augustana Synod. D. Lysnes is its di- 
rector, 

Lather Seminary, at Madison, Wis., opened 1876, 
belongs to the Norwegian Synod, and has 20 pupils. 

The Eeaugelical Lutheran 7 heological Seminary, 
at Milwaukee, Wis., begun 1878, is controlled by the 
Wisconsin Synod and the Synodical Conference. It 
has 3 teachersand 35 students. 

The Red Wing Seminary, at Red Wing, Minn., is 
connected with Hange's Norwegian Synod, and re- 

— M4 teachers, 17 pupils, and real estate worth 

A Practical and Theoingical Seminary, at Afton, 
Minn., opened 1881, belongs to the Joint Synod of 

iio. 

Cmenrdia College, at Conover, N. ©., 1883. is di- 
rected by the Tennessee Synud and by P. C. Henkel, 


‘Other small institutions of recent origin are reported 
as cxisting at Blair, Neb., Saginaw, Mich., North- 
field, Minn., and Chicago. (See Stall's Lutheran 
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=o 1888, and Lutheran Church Almanae, 


Mernopisr Episcopat. 


De Pauw University (formerly Indiana Asbury 
University), founded 1837, has a theological depart- 
ment under A, Martin, D. D., LL. D., with 5 teach- 
ers and 45 students. 

Boston University has a school of 1, Which 

neord, 


was projected 1837 and opened 1847 at 

N. H., as the Methodist General Biblical Institute. 
Among its early professors were Drs. J. Dempster, J. 
W. Merrill, O. C. Baker, 8. M. Vail, C. Adams, and 
D. Patten. It was me with the Univer- 
sity, 1871, endowed by the founders of that institu- 
tion, reorganized, and removed to Boston 1876. It 
has a wide curriculum, with instruction in an 
and Spanish, and lectures by eminent divines of other 
bodies. There are now 13 instructors and some hun- 
dred students, with a library of 5000 volumes, and 
buildings valued at $150,000. V. F. Warren is 
the president. Many missionaries have gone hence to 
Mexico and other lands. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, at Evanston, IIl., was 
opened 1856 and chartered 1857. The first professors 
were Drs. J. Dempster, D. P. Kidder, and H. Ban- 
nister, to whom were add M. Raymond and F. 
D. Hemenway. Dr. W. X. Ninde became president 
in 1879, and was succeeded by Dr. H. B. Ridgeway. 
There is a building, and an endowment of some 
$300,000. ‘There are now 8 instructors, some 125 stu- 
dents, and nearly 500 graduates, besides many more 
who have taken a partial course. The institute is 
controlled by the Western conferences. 2 

Wallace College (German), at Berea, Ohio, founded 
me, me _ small theological department under W. 

ast, D. D. 

Central Tennessee College, at Nashville, opened 1866, 
has a theological department under J. Braden, D. D., 
and reports 9 teachers and 48 students, 

The Gilbert Haven School of Theology in New Or- 
leans University, La., opened 1866, reports 8 teachers, 
20 pupils, and 3000 volumes in its a 

he Drew Theological Seminary, at Madison, N. J. 
was founded, 1867 by a gift of $250,000 from Daniel 
Drew. The Gibbons estate of about 100 acres, with a 
large mansion, was purchased, and 2 more build- 
ings erected for students, with 2 for professors. The 
endowment was to have been doubled. but Mr. Drew's 
failure prevented. Pres. J. F. Hurst, however, 
procured subscriptions of $300,000. The first_presi- 
dent was Dr. J. McClintock, who died 1870. He was 
sueceeded by Drs. Forster and Hurst, who became 
bishops, and Dr. H,. A. Beatty, also professor of New 
Testament exegesis, The other professors are Drs. J. 
Strong, J. Miley, G. R. Crooks, and D. F. Upham.: 
There are several instructors and lecturers, some 100 
students, and a library of 18,000 volumes. 

The Centenary Biblical Institute, at Baltimore, Md., 
on the corner of Fulton street and Edmonson avenue, 
was chartered 1867 and organized 1872. It has 11 
teachers, 55 pupils, 1000 volumes, and real estate 
— $30,000. W. M. Frysinger, D. D., is at its 

ead. 

The German-English College. at Galena, Ill., opened 
1868, chartered 1871, has a theological department 
under E. Uhl, with 2 teachers and 12 pupils. 

A Swedish yrass ry 8 Seminary, at racston: Ti, 
opened 1870, is taught by A. Ericson, and has 19 stu- 
dents, and real estate worth $8000. A Norwegian 
and Danish theological school was opened here 1886 
under N. E. Simonson, and is reported. as a separate 
Institution. 

A German College, at Mount Pleasant. Towa, was 
opened 1873, and has 4 teachers, 24 pupils, and real 
estate worth $15,000. J. Schlagenhauf is at its head. 

The Gammon School of Theology of Clark Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, Ga., opened 1883, reports 3 teachers, 53 
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students, 4100 volumes, and real estate worth $65,000. 
W. P. Thirkield, 8. T. D., is dean. 

McKendree College, at Lebanon, Til., has a theolog- 
ical department with 10 students. 

GERMAN gprs wien “sely eB alee 
leyan College, at Warrenton, Mo.. opened 1864, has a 
theological de ent under H, A. Koch, D. D., with 
4 ers and 44 students. 

Meruopist Episcopat Cuurcnu, Soura.—Trini/y 
College, at Trinity, N. U., has a thevlogical depart- 
ment. The 8 teachers and 142 pupils reported doubt- 
less include the whole college. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., founded 
1872-75 with the finest endowment in the South, has 
a Biblical department, with 12 teachers and 45 stu- 
dents. W. F. Tillett, D. D., is dean. ~ 

Arrican Meruopist EpiscopaL.— Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, at Wilberforce, Ohio, opened 1853, hus a thev- 
logical seminary with 5 students under 8. ‘I’. Mitchell. 

ArricaAn Meruopist Episcopar Zion. — Livingston 
College, Salisbury, N. C., has a theological depart- 
ment. 

Mernopist ProresTant. 


Adrian College, Mich., opened 1878, has a school 


of theology, with 3 teachers and 21 students under D. 
L. Stephens. 
Westminster ical Seminary, at Westminster, 


Md., opened 1882 under J. ‘I’. Ward, D. D., reports 5 
teachers, 1] students, and a small library and property. 

WesteyaAn Mernopist. — Wheaton Theologienl 
Seminary, at Wheaton, Lil., opened 1881 under L. N. 
Stratton, has 5 teachers and 16 students. 


MoravIiAn. 
The 7 


heological Seminary was opened at Nazareth, 
Pa., Oct. 3, 1807, with 2 professors, KE. L. Hazdius 
and J. C. Beckler, and 3 students, who in time be- 
came bishops. It was removed to Bethlehem, Pa., 
1838, and has continued there, except fur a sojourn of 
7 years (1851-58) at Nazareth. It was ores 
1863 as the Moravian College and Theological Semi- 
nary, with a course of 4 years in classics and 2 in the- 
ology. It has an endowment of $80,000, a building 
worth $9000, and a library of 5500 volumes. There 
are 25 students under Profs. A. Schultze (president), 
J. J. Hamilton, C. B. Shultz, and H. A. Jacobson. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


: om Theological Seminary, at Princeton, N.J., 
was founded by the General Assembly in 1812. Dr. 
Archibald Alexander was at its head till 1851. Dr. 
‘Samuel Miller was professor, 1813-50; Charles Hodge 
G0). 1822-78 ; J. Addison Alexander, 1835-60 ; John 
“eae ais 1836-38 ; J. W. Alexander, 1849-51; 
and A. T. MeGill, 1854-83. Dr. W. H. Green 
was added to the faculty 1851 ; C. W. Hodge, 1860; 
J. ©. Moffatt, 1861; ©. A. Aiken, 1871; A. A. 
Hodge (g. v.), 1877; F. L. Patton (q. v.), 1880; and 
W. M. Paxton, 1883. Under these scholars Princeton 
* has always been noted for the stern consistency of its 
Old School theology. It has instructed some 3700 
students, and now has about 140 under 11 instructors. 
The library has 46,000 volumes. The seminary has 
received many benefactions from R. and J. Lenox. R. 
L, and A. Stuart, and others. It is exceptionally well 
supplied with funds and buildin The Biblical Re- 
fostory and Princeton Review, from 1825 to 1872, un- 
er the editorship of Dr. C. Hodge, represented the 
** Princeton School’’ and its theology. The General 
ue of the seminary, by Dr W. E. Schenck, 

1882, covered 330 pages. 

Union Theological Seminary, at Hampden-Sidney 
College, Va., existed in germ at an early period, and 
was reformed 1812 by the Synod of Virginia, In the 
next 8 years it sent out some 30 licentiates. Dr. 
Moses one, president, died 1820, and in 1824 the 
Hanover bytery established the seminary as a sep- 
arate institution. It passed under the care of the 
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General Assembly in 1826, and was henceforth gov- 
erned, through 24 trustees, by the Synods of Vir- 
got and North Carolina, receiving its preseut name. 

r. J. H. Rice was in charge, 1824-31; Dr. G. A. 
Baxter was president, 1832-4], and Dr. S. B. Wilson 
frum 1841. By 1831 there were buildings, a library, 
and 3 professors ; a fourth was added 1854. The sem- 
inary now has 5 teachers, 60 students, 12,400 vol- 
unies, 40 acres, with buildings worth $50,000, and an 
endowment of $250,000. 

Auburn Theological Seminary, at Auburn, N. Y. 
was established by the Synod of Geneva 1819, and 
chartered April, 1820. Ten acres were given and a 
building erected ; afterwards enlarged at a cost of 
$40,000. In 1874-75 Morgan Hall was built, 216 by 
+5 feet, and 5 stories in height, costing $100,000. The 
Dodge and Morgan Library cost $40,000, has room for 
60,000 volumes, and now has over 16,000. The semi- 
nary is governed by trustees and commissioners, repre- 
senting the presbyteries included in the Synods of 
Albany, Geneva, Central New York, and Western 
New York. The doctrinal tone is in harmony with 
Princeton : ‘* No leaven of Pelagianism or Arminian- 
ism has ever fonnd its way into this school.” Kach 
professor on eritering on his office signs a declaration 
of belief. here are 5 chairs, of Christian theology, 
church history and government, Biblical criticism, He- 
brew language and literature, and sacred rhetoric and 
pastoral theology. _Dr. 8. M. Hopkins is senior pro- 
fessur; Dr. Willis J. Beecher is professor of Hebrew. 
There are about 50 students and 700 graduates. 

The Western Theological Seminary was opened at 
Allegheny, Pa., Nov. 16, 1827, in accordance with 
action taken by the General Assembly in 1825. J. 
Stockton and K. P. Swift, D. D., were its first. teach- 
ers. LHigliteen acres of ground were granted. ‘The first 
building, occupied 1831, was burned 1854, and another 
dedicated 1856. There are now 3 halls and 5 profes- 
sors’ houses, valued together at $165,000. The library 
has some 21,000 volumes. The government is ves 
in 40 directors aud a board of 30 trustees, the latter in- 
corporated 1844, ach professor at his inauguration 
subscribes a pledge. They number 6, with some 70 
students and over 1500 alumni, among them many 
missionaries. There is a post-graduate course. 

The Theological Seminary of the General Assembly 
(South) was begun in 1828 and chartered 1832. At 
first under the care of the Synods of South Carolina 
and Georgia, with which that of Alabama joined in 
1857, it was transferred in’ 1863 to the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the Confederate 
States of America, which changed its name after the 
war. Among the professors were Drs. J. H. Thorn- 
well (theology), 1855-62, and Howe (Hebrew), 1831- 
83. ‘The seminary had in 1863 a good endowment, 
which was largely destroyed by the war, and not re- 
placed till 1882, when the school, after being closed fur 
2 years, was reopened with 5 professors and some 25 
students. Prof. Woodrow was suspended in 1886 on 
account of his showing favor to evolution. He was af- 
terwards tried for heresy, but acquitted. The semi- 
nary was closed in 1886. 

ne Theological Seminary, at Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
begun asa pavaratirs school Noy. 18, 1829, 60 acres 
at Walnut Hills and a small sum of money having been 
given. The academy was abandoned in 1834 and the 
theoloyical department opened in December, 1832, with 
Drs. Lyman Beecher and 'T. J. Biggs as. professors. 
Dr. Calvin E. Stowe came in 1833 aud Dr. B. Dickin- 
son in 1835. An exodus of students occurred 1834. 
(See Oberlin.) Dr. D. H. Allen was professor of sa- 
ered rhetoric, 1840-51, and of systematic theology, 
1851-67, when he was succeeded by H. A. Nelson, 
D.D. Dr. G. E. Day was professor of Biblical litera- 
ture, 1851-66; Dr. T. E Thomas of New Testament 
literature, 1871-75; Dr. H. Smith of sacred rhetori 
1855-61 and 1865-79; and Dr. Z. M. H 


F . Humphrey o 
church history, 1873-81. There are 5 professors and 
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about 40 students, a pai! of 13,000 volumes, a fair 
endowment, aud good buildings. Near 800 graduates 


have gone into the ministry, mostly west of the Alle- 
ghenies. : 

Union Theological Seminary, New York city, was 
projected OctoLer, 1835, a of directors chosen 1836, 
a a charter obtained March, 1839. _Instruction was 
begun Dee. 5, 1836. A building on University Place 
was dedicated Dec. 12, 1838. ndowment came 
slowly, but now exceeds $1,000,000, besides special 
funds, In 1884 larger edifice, at 1200 Park avenue. 
was completed and occupied. The real estate is valu 
at $700,000. Among the professors have been 
Edward Robinson, i. White, H. B. Smith, T. H. 
Skinner, William Adams, and Roswell D. Hitchcock. 
The faculty at present consists of Drs. W. G. T. Shedd, 
da ge theology ; P. Schaff. church history G. L. 

ntiss, pastoral theology ; G. A. Briggs, Hebrew ; 
T. S. Hastings, sacred rhetoric ; Francis Brown, Bibli- 
cal philology ; M. R. Vincent, sacred literature. There 
arealso two instructors, asuperintendent of mission work, 
a librarian, and three lectureships. In 1887-88 there 
were 132 students. The library began with that of Dr. 
L. Van Ess, purchased in Germany 1838, and now 
includes 55,000 volumes, besides many pamphlets and 
MSS. ‘There are some 1500 alumni, among them over 
130 foreign missionaries. The theology taught is of the 
New School type; the General Assembly has no con- 
trol over the seminary beyond a veto (since the reunion 
in 1870) on the appointment of professors. A board 
of 28 directors, one-half laymen, govern the institution ; 
they and the professors promise adherence to the 
Westminster Confession and to the Presbyterian form 
of government. 

anville le 5 Seminary was opened 1853 at 
Danville, Ky. It has four professors, 8. Yerkes be- 
ing the senior professor, 11 students, 8000 volumes, 
aa real estate worth $10,000. 

The German Presbyterian Theological School of the 
North-west at Dubuque, Iowa, was begun 1852, organ- 
ized 1856, and chartered 1871. It has four professors, 
28 students, 2000 volumes, and real estate worth 
ong A. J. Schlager, D. D., is chairman of the 

aculty. 

The McCormick Theological Seminary, till lately the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the North-west, 
is in Chicago, at 1060 N. Hals street. It was 
chartered 1856 and opened 1859, and has recently 
received the stimulus of valuable benefactions. Its 
real estate is valued at $200,000, and it has a library 
of 10,000 volumes. This is one of the most important 
theological schools of the West, with 11 instructors 
and 100 or more students. Dr. Le Roy J. Halsey is 
president. 

Biddle University, at. Charlotte, N. C., for colored 
students, opened 1868, has a spealogioat department 
with 11 students, under 8. Mattoon, D. D. 

Lincoln Teieony, Pa., founded 187) for colored 
students, reports a theological department under I. N. 
Rendall, D. D., with 8 teachers and 31 pupils. 

The German i heclngsial School o, 1 a was 
opened 1869 at Bloomfield, N. J., and chartered 1871. 
It reports 6 teachers and 28 students under ©. KE. 
Knox, D. D., with 3000 volumes and real estate worth 
some $18,000. 

_ San Francisco Theological Seminary, Cal., organ- 
ized 1871, chartered 1876, has 16,000 volumes and 
real estate worth $24,000, but very few students. T. 


Fraser is at its head. 
An Institute for Training Colored Ministers was 
opened 1877 at Tuscaloosa, Ala. It reports 3 teachers 


and 19 pupils under C. A. Stillman, D. D. 


Unrrep PResBYTERIAN. 
The U. P. Vheological Semmary of Xenia, Ohio, 


antedates almost all other existing theological schools 
in America, having been Desiod by the Associate 
Synod in 1794. 


t was long maintained at Canons-! 
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burg, Pa., and was removed to Xenia in 1860, but not 
chartered till 1877. It has 4 teachers and 36 students 
under Dr. James Harper, with 4000 volumes and real 
estate worth $15,000. 


The Theological Seminary of the U. P. 
at Allegheny City, Pa., wa cosablishad A exten 
t has 11 instructors, 36 


chartered 1868. 

3100 volumes, and real estate valued at $40,000. 
The Reformed Presbyterian T i inary, . 

also at Allegheny City, Pa., opened 1856, has 3 

teachers and 21 students, with 2800 volumes and 

real estate worth $25,000. Dr. D. B. Willson is dean. 
Another Reformed Presbyterian sheclogical Semi- 

am a caste in Philadelphia by i David 
teele, D. D. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN. 


hotel toe “aie re + heological ie me 
charte open asa t ie 

ment, with 7 teac ers, 27 students, 5000 volumes, and 
real estate worth $10,000, N. Green, LL. D., is 
aeons tr Teh " a 

inity University at Tehuacana, Texas, open 

1871, has a thesiogiea department, but the 12 Gachen 
and 300 students reported probably represent the entire 


college. 
The Associate Reformed Theological Y at 
1840, slauallig gs Se 

and 6 students under Rev. W. M. Grier, D. D. 


Due West, 8. C., opened 
Rerormep Caurcn. 

Dutch Reformed.—The venerable body, commonly 
distinguished as Dutch Reformed, wisely contents 
itself with a single theological seminary. e 
churches in America till 1771 were subject to the 
classis of Amsterdam, which then made it a condition 
of their independence that measures be speedily taken 
for theological education. Nothing was done till after 
the Revolution. In October, 1784, the Synod ap- 

inted J. H. Livingston, D. D., of New York, pro- 
essor of theology, and H. Meyer, of Pompton, N. J., 
instructor in the ‘‘inspired lan ” The former 
delivered an inaugural oration May 19, 1785, in New 
York, and began to receive students at his house; for 
atime he taught also at Flatbush, L. L Synod ap- 
pointed “‘lectors in theology," living elsewhere, with 
whom young men should study, that they might be 
examined and certified by Dr. Livingston. Two other 

wofessors at one time received students at their homes. 

y arrangement between the General Synod and the 
trustees of Queen's (now Rutgers) College, at New 
Brunswick, N. J., Dr. Livingston me its presi- 
dent, and removed thither 1810, having up to that 
time certified about 90 candidates. In 1812 the Gen- 
eral Synod adopted a plan for the full organization and 
government of the aan and provided for the ap- 
pointment of a board of superintendents. A second 

rofessor was appointed 1815, a third 1825, and a 
ourth 1865, ‘Synod controls the seminary and elects 
its professors, who promise strict adherence to the 
Heidelberg Catechism, the Belgie Confession, and the 
canons of the Synod of Dort. The buildings are on 

unds given by 3 patrons, and include 2 halls, a 

ibrary, and 5 residences, in all valued at $350,000. 
The seminary is well endowed; 2 benefactors together 

ve near half a million, and each endowed a chair. 
There are now 6 professors and 22 students; the library 
contains some 60,000 volumes. 8. M. Woodbridge, 
D. D., is dean. 

The Western Seminary, at Holland, Mich., opened 
1866, has 3 teachers and 8 pupils under M. N. Steffens, 
D. This institution is the product of direct emi- 
gration from Holland. 


German ReFrorMEp. 
The Theological Semii the Reformed Church, 
now at Lancaster, Pa., mony Bi March 11, 1825, at: 
Carlisle, Pa., with 5 students and 1 professor. It was 
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removed to York 1829, and chartered 1831. In 1837 
age 2 rceeet e ** Mercersburg Theol 

. where it developed the ‘‘ Mercersburg Theology.”’ 
In 1871 it followed SS calleee to Lancaster. The pro- 
fessors of theol have been Drs. L. Mayer, J. W. 
Nevin (g. v.), B. C. Wolff, H. Harbaugh, and E. V. 
Gerhart. A chair of church history and exegesis, 
founded 1829, has been filled by D. Young. Rous 
Rauch, and Drs. P. Schaff, E. E. Higbee, and T. G. 
Apple. A tutorship existed 1861-73. KF. A. Gast 
took the new chair of Hebrew 1873. The seminary 
is controlled by three syneds, through a board of trustees 
and one of visitors. It has a fair endowment (largely 
raised in Germany), a building worth $20,000, a library 
of 10,000 volumes, 31 students, and 4 professors. Dr. 
E. V: Gerhart is at its head. 

Heidelberg Theological Seminary, at Tiffin, Ohio, 
was established by the Ohio Synod and opened in May, 
1851. Dr. E. V. Gerhart served alone till 1855, and was 
succeeded 4 Dr. M. Kieffer. The faculty now consists 
of Drs. J. H. Good (1869) and H. Rust (1861). There 
are 18 students, some 225 alumni, 3000 volumes, and 
an endowment of about $30,000. 

A Mission House, at Franklin, Wis., opened 1860, 

7 teachers under H. A. Muehlmeier, D. D., 
and 4200 volumes. The number of students is not 
given. 

Ursinus College, at Freeland, Pa., 30 miles north- 
west of Philadelphia, opened 1870, has a theological 
department, with 4 teachers, 10 students, and about 
60 graduates. It was recognized by the General Synod 
in 1872. J. H. A. Bomberger, D. D., is president. 


Roman CarTHoric. 

The Theological Department of St. Sulpice and St. 
Mary's University, Baltimore, Sid organized 1791, 
chartered 1860, has 8 teachers, 220 pupils, a library 
of 26,000 volumes, and real estate valued at $150,000. 
A. Magnien, D. D., is at its head. 

Theological Department of Mount St. Mary's Col- 
lege, Emmittsburg, Md., organized 1808; 27 teach- 
ers, pupils not reported; 10,000 volumes, real estate, 
$150,000, EK. P. Allen. . 

St. Vincent's Seminary, Germantown, en 
aonsens 1818; 6 teachers, 10,000 volumes, ‘I. J. 

mith. 

Philadelphia Theological Seminary of St. Charles 
Borromeo, Overbrook, Pa., opened 1832, chartered 
1838; 8 teachers, 106 pupils, 15,600 volumes. 

i D.D., vice-rector. This is one of the most 
important Roman Catholic institutions. 

Augustinian Monastery of St. Thomas of Villanova, 
Villanova, Pa., organi 1842, chartered 1848; 8 
teachers, 21 pupils in the ‘‘ecclesiastical department.’’ 
T. C. Middleton, D. D. 

ical Seminary, 


St. Vincent's College and Theologi 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., chartered 1843, opened 1844; 
10 teachers, 8000 vols. P. McHale. 
. Vincent's Beatty, Pa., opened 1846; 
A ge 37 pupils in theological course, 24,300 vols. 


Bie: eH Th ical poplar 2 Cleveland, oe 
; 5 teachers, 30 pupils, property valu 
at $75,000. N. A. Moes. 

St. Meinrad’s Seminary, St. Meinrad’s, Ind. , opened 
1854; 5 teachers, 8000 vols. TF’. Mundwiler. 

Seminary of St. Francis of Sales, St. Francis, Wis., 
opened 1855, chartered 1877; 12 teachers, 110 pupils, 
12,000 vols., real estate worth $100,000. A. Zeininger, 
rector. 

Diocesan mga ! of the Immaculate Conception, 
South Orange, N. J., opened 1856; 4 teachers, 15 
pupils, 5200 vols. W. P. Sact, director. 

College and Seminary of our Lady of Angels, Sus- 
— Bridge, N. Y., opened_1856, chartered 1863 ; 

teachers, 66 pupils. P. V. Kavanaugh. 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn., formerly 
St. John’s Seminary, St. Joseph, Minn., opened and 


the seat of Marshall Col-| cal 
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chartered 1857; 6 teachers, 22 pupils in ‘‘ecclesiasti- 
course.’” A. Edelbrock. 


St. Bonaventure’s Seminary, Allegeny, N. Y., 
opened 1859; 8 teachers, 74 pupils, 6000 vols. T. 
Pospisilik. 

St. Joseph's Provincial Seminary, Troy, N. Y., or- 
ganized 1864; 7 teachers, 120 pupils, 9000 vols., real 
estate worth $200,000. H. Gabriels, D. D. ‘This ranks 
with or possibly above the seminary at Overbrook, Pa. 

St. Charles Borromeo Theological Seminary, Car- 
hg pe Ohio, opened 1864; 19 teachers, 45 pupils. 
T. Wittmer. 

Mt. St. Clement, Uchester, Md., opened 1868 ; 11,000 
vols., $60,000 in real estate. HE. Grimer. 

Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. , chartered 1867, 
opened 1869. Conducted by Jesuit Fathers. No re- 


port. 

Preston Park Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky., 
opened 1870. No report. 

Theological Department of St. Viateur’s College, 
Bourbonnais Grove, Ill.; 3 teachers, 29 pupils. r 
J. Marsile. 

College of the Sacred Heart, Vineland, N. J.; 7 
teachers, 20 pupils. HK. H. Porcile. 

There are also said to be seminaries at Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., and New Orleans, La., which made no 
report. 

SWEDENBORGIAN oR New Cuurcu. 
Theological School, at Waltham, Mass., opened 1866. 
Urbana University, Urbana, Ohio, had in former 

years a theological department, but this is extinct. 


Untrep Breruren IN Curis. 

Union Biblical Seminary, Dayton, Ohio, organized 
atid chartered 1871, has 4 teachers, 40 students, a 
library of 1100 volumes, an endowment of $100,000, 
and $25,000 in real estate. G. A. Funkhouser, D. D. 


UNITARIAN. 
The Divinity School of Harvard University, now 


professedly non-sectarian, made its mark and attained 
its reputation in the service of this body, and sent 
forth most of its ministers. Harvard College began 
in 1636 as a seminary for preachers, with a limited 
academical course. The first chair was that of divinity, 
endowed by T. Hollis, an English Baptist, 1721. The 
first chair endowed by a native of New England (T. 
Hancock) was that of Hebrew. The Divinity School 


W. | began to have a separate existence in 1815, and was 


organized 1819. For near 60 years the chairs were oc- 
cupied solely 2 Unitarians, among them many eminent 
men, as Drs. Ware, Norton, Peabody, Hedge, and Ab- 
bott. The graduates were a numerous body of the 
highest culture, and very many of them attained dis- 
tinction. Of late no doctrinal restraints exist. Lee- 
tures have been delivered by a Trinitarian, and the 
appointment of an ‘‘orthodox’’ professor of dogmatic 
theology has been sought for years. There are now 6 
professors, 21 students, 17,000 volumes, and real estate 
worth $100,000. ©. C. Everett, D. D., is dean of the 


school. 

Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa., was 
founded 1844 by the Unitarians and the Christian 
Connection and chartered 1846. <A belief in the divine 
origin of Christianity is the only doctrinal test. The 
successive presidents have been Drs. R. P. Stebbins, 
1844-56; O. Stearns, 1856-63, and A. A. Livermore. 
Divinity Hall was erected 1854, and a fire-proof build- 
ing holds a library of 18,000 volumes. The real estate 
is worth $30,000 and the endowment is $160,000. ‘T'wo 
professors and an instructor are resident, and 3 give 
part of their time. There are about 30 students and 
400 who have been such. A partial course is given 
besides the regular one of 3 years. 


UNIVERSALIST. 


Canton Theological School, Canton, N. Y., was or- 
ganized and chartered 1858. It has 5 teachers, 14 
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f 7800 volumes, and real estate 
M. Atwood, D, D., is at its head. 
Hill, Mass,, has a Divinity 
School which was opened 1869, and made rapid pro- 
gress. Drs. T. J. Sawyer and C. H. Leonard were the 
first professors. In 1875 a four-years’ course was pro- 
vided for non-graduates, and the faculty increased ; it 
now numbers 7 professors and instructors. E. H. Capen, 
D. D., is president. There are 34 students and about 
100 graduates. : 
Lombard University, Galesburg, TM. , has a theologi- 
cal department opened 1881. It reports 7 teachers 
and 11 students under N. White. 


UNDENOMINATIONAL. 
Howard University, at Washington, D.C., opened 
1870, has a theological department under J. C. Craig- 
head, with 5 teachers and 53 students. 


JEWISH. 


The Hebrew Union College, at Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
organized 1875. It has 6 teachers, 32 pupils, 9500 
ae and real estate worth $30,000. J. M. Wise 
is at its head. 

From the above statistics it will appear that theo- 
logical seminaries, no less than colleges, multiply be- 
yond any very Dap eae demand for their services, or 
at least beyond the power and will to sustain them. 
It is a common remark that a moderate number of 
strong institutions would be better than a plethora of 
feeble ones. But the American tendency is to bring 
education, professional as well as general, as near as 
possible to every man’s door, and in the strife of sects 
each wishes to be represeuted, as nearly as it can, in 
every part of the on The moral is obvious, but 
is usually unheeded. With several of the denomina- 
tions one-third or more of their schools might be 
wiped out without special injury, and this process is 
not unlikely to take place to some extent. (F. M. B.) 

THER) pint TER. foggy ner seed eee for 

etermining the temperature of air or 
a ae other fluid is usually filled with mer- 
ee. Rep). cury; but many thermometers for 
special uses are filled with colored 
alcohol. The mercury or alevhol is contained in a 
glass ball from one side of which arises a long and 
in hollow tube with a very small bore, and the ball 
and tube are fastened upon a flat piece of metal or 
wood upon which are marked various degrees. The 
uniformity of the bore is tested by introducing a 
small quantity of mercury and moving it along the 
tube from end to end * air forced out of a small 
india-rubber ball attached to one extremity. If the 
column is observed to occupy the same space through- 
out the bore is considered to be of uniform diameter. 
This process is called the calibration of the tube. The 
ball, or bulb, and part of the tube are filled with mer- 
cury that has been strained through chamois leather, 
In the usual process of filling thermometers a lamp is 
held to the bulb until the air is highly rarefied ; the 
end of the tube is then placed in a vessel of mercury, 
the lamp removed, and the mereury rises in the tu 
by the cooling and condensing of the air in the bulb. 
he bulb is then held downward and the mercury 
heated so that, in expanding, it entirely fills the tube. 
Then the top of the glass tube is sealed with a blow- 
pipe; and the mereury, contracting as it cools, falls 
down in the tube toward the bulb, leaving above it a 
vacuum. Upon the eb pry of heat to the bulb 
the mereury expands and rises in the tube in propor- 
tion; or it shrinks and drops in the tube as it cools. 
Besides the bulb and the tube it is necessary to have 
a graduated seale in order to make the instrument of 
practical service, The three principal seales in nse 
are Fahrenheit's, Reaumur’s, ani the Centigrade, The 
scale used for ordinary purposes, both in England and 
the United States, is Fahrenheit’s, although both this 
and Reaumur’s are sometimes marked on the same in- 


students, a ae 
worth $50,000. J. 
ifts College, at Colle 


ae 


THERMOMETER. 


strument. Fuhrenheit’s scale is formed thus: The 
bulb of the thermometer is placed in boiling water, 
and the height to which the mercury rises is marked 
by a scratch on the tube; it is then put into melting 
snow or ice, and another scratch is made at the point 
where the mercury has descended. The space 
tween these two marks is divided into 180 equal oie 
called degrees, and these divisions are carried upwa 
to nearly the end of the tube, and downward toward 


the bulb; the upper scratch, indicating the heat of 
boiling water, is marked 212, and the lower one, the 


freezing point of water, is 32. The zero point was 
intended to mark the temperature of a mixture of 
snow and salt, which was sup to be the utmost 
possible natural cold. On the scale of Reaumur’s 
thermometer the zero is at the freezing point of water, 
and the boiling point is marked 80. The Centigrade 
differs from Reaumur's only in having the space 
tween the boiling and freezing point of water divided 
into 100 parts instead of 80. ‘The **register ther- 
mometer,”’ or “maximum and minimum thermom- 
eter,’ has two bulbs, tubes, and scales on the same 
instrument; one bulb is filled with mereury and the 
other with colored spirit. In each tube a piece of 
enamel, about half an inch long and fitting the cavity, 
is introduced ; the one.in the mercury is to register 
the highest, and that in the spirit to register the 
lowest, en, of heat. They act in the following 
manner: The spirit, when risin 


in the tube, wets 
the enamel and passes by it so that the elevation of 
temperature does not affect its position, but when the 
spirit sinks it carries the enamel with it, thus register- 
ing the lowest temperature, so that the distance the 
enamel is found down the tube indicates how low the 
spirit may have descended in any wae fps time, a 
a night. Mercury, on the other hand, does not ad- 
here to the enamel, and therefore, on nani ushes it 
up in the tube, but on descending leaves it behind, the 
height at which the enamel is found up the tube in- 
dicating the highest point to which the mereury had 
risen, and consequently the highest temperature. ‘To 
adjust the instrument, a slight tap or shake will make 
the index in the spirit-tube rise to the surface of the 
spirit, where it is held by the adhesive quality of the 
liquid, and by the same process that, in the mercurial 
tube, will fall to the surface, but will not penetrate 
the mercury, owing to its great density. 

In making very accurate thermometers the boiling 
point is found by immersing the instrument in steam 
and not in the water itself, as water really boils at 
different temperatures depending upon various circum- 
stances, whilst the temperature of the steam is uni- 
form. Even with the greatest care in constructing, the 
indications of a thermometer are liable to derange- 


ment; and this result may come more pat ly 
from the bulb not resuming its former capacity after 
being heated to a high temperature, Such a fault as 


this may not be discovered until comparison has been 
made with thoroughly reliable thermometers. 

Aside from the thermometer certain appliances must 
be used to assist in case of finding temperature in 
inaccessible places, like the different depths of the 
sea, etc. Siemens has invented a m of ascer- 
taining the temperature at such depths, depending on 
the principle that the electric resistance of m is in 
proportion to the increase of their temperature. The 
process requires two coils of the same kind of plati- 
num wire which shall have equal resistance. The 
ends of the wires are connected with long and thick 
copper wires; so that, if necessary, the coils may be 
placed at a considerable distance from the galvanome- 
ter. The copper terminals are adjusted so that each 
coil shall have the same resistance ; but such resist- 
ance should be small in comparison with the resistance 
of the coils themselves. One of the coils is sunk to 
the required depth in the sea, and the other is placed 
in a jar of water on the deck of the ship. The tem- 
perature of the water in the jar is adjusted until the 
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resistance of both coils is the same. . Thus, the tem- 
perature of the water in the jar is made the same as 
that of the sea-water at the depth of the lower coil. 
The thermometer showing the temperature of the 
water in the jar will, therefore. show the temperature 
of the water at the depth required. 

For the mutual conversion of the three standard 
thermometric scales, Fahrenheit’s, Reaumur's, and the 
Centigrade, the following formule are convenient : 
F:C: R:: 180: 100:80=9: 5:4. Therefore, F=2C; 
F=2R; C=4R. Of course to convert F. degrees 
into U. or R. degrees 32 must be subtracted betore 
and in the converse problem added after) either of the 

two formule is a plied. (F. G. M.) 

THESSALON 5, Eptstte to. See Romans, 


TO. 

THISTLE is the ee vag to — 
genera of ite. e thistles 
See Vol. XXIII. GF the United States chiefly belong to 
Re Rep.) the genus Cirsium, of which we have 
about 2U species. ‘They are distin- 
sagged by perfect and similar flowers, of tubular 
orm and grouped in many-flowered heads. The 

have bristly receptacles, corollas of purple or reddis 
color, oblong smooth achenia, and a plumose pappus. 
Most of the thistles are useless and troublesome 
weeds, one of. our introduced species being among the 
worst pests of agriculturists. This is the Canada 
thistle (C. arvense), which has extended throughout 
the United States and over the agricultural districts 
of Canada. It is a low, branching plant, with exten- 
sively creeping roots ; affects cultivated fields and pas- 
tures, and is extremely difficult to eradicate. It can 


be got rid of only by plowing and persistent extraction 
of the roots. The most common of our thistles, C. 


lanceolatum, is also an introduction from Europe. It 
is found in over-abundance on road-sides and in thick 
pastures, has very prickly stem leaves, and bears 
numerous handsome purplish flowers. The common 
yellow swamp-thistle extends from Massachusetts to 
the South, where there is another yellow thistle, C. 
horridulum, a tall, rough, disagreeable sea-coast plant, 
well named the herd thistie. Of species of other 
genera may be named Onoperdon acanthium, the 
cotton thistle, a tall, showy plaut, with large light- 
purple flowers ; and Centauria americana, a handsome 
species of the South-western States, which is cultivated 
in gardens. Many plants are called thistles which be- 
long to quite different families from the typical thistles. 
c. M. 


. M.) 

THOMAS, Grorcz Henry (1816-1876), one of 
the most illustrious generals of the American civil 
war, was born in Southamptonco., Va., July 31, 1816. 
His father’s family, originally Welsh, had by long res- 
idence become English before emigrating to America ; 
his mother was of Huguenot extraction. Whena bo 
Thomas learned by watching workmen to make a sad- 
dle, boots, and furniture and thus cultivated habits of 
observation and combination that stood him in good 
stead in his future career. The first twenty years of 
his life were spent at home and in attendance at South- 
ampton Academy. On leaving school he entered the 
office of his maternal uncle, James Rochelle, county 
clerk, but on being offered a cadetship in West Point 
he gladly gave up law for arms. He entered the acad- 
emy in June, 1836, and in 1840 graduated twelfth in a 
class of 42, and was commissioned second-lieutenant 
in the Third artillery. His company was ordered to 
Florida, and there he remained till the termination of 
the Seminole war. In 1841 he took part in the cap- 
ture of 70 Seminole Indians, and was brevetted first- 
lieutenant ‘‘for gallantry and ¢ conduct-in the 
war.’’ In 1844 he was promoted to first-lientenant 
and joined his company at Fort Moultrie. His next 
service was in Mexico under Gen. Taylor, where he 
was brevetted captain ‘for gallant and meritorious 
conduct’ in the battles about Monterey, and major 
for his conduct in the battle of Buena Vista. 


.“ Stonewall”’ Jackson at Fallin, 
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1847 the citizens of his native county, 'proud of his 
achievements, presented him with a sword. In 1851 
he was assigned as instructor of artillery and cavalry at 
West Point, and while there married, in 1852, Miss 
Frances 8. Kellogg, Troy, N. Y.; receiving his promo- 
tion to a captaincy September, 1853. In 1855 he was 
appointed major of the Second cavalry and, in the fol- 
lowing year, went with his new regiment to Texas where 
he remained till 1860. During this time he accompanied 
an expedition to the Canadian and Red Rivers, and an- 
other to the Conchas River, Mexico, where he received 
his only wound from a band of predatory Indians. An 
arrow which had transfixed his chin and penetrated 
his breast he drew out with his own hand. In 1860 
while he was on his way home on leave of absence his 
spine was injured in a railroad accident, and to this 
has been attributed his slow riding and deliberate 
movements so much commented on during the war. 
In 1861 he applied for the position of instructor of 
cadets in Lexington Military Institute, Va., and this 
application, though unsuccessful, roused a suspicion of 
his loyalty that tended afterwards to impede his well- 
merited promotion. When the Legislature of his na- 
tive State in April, 1861, voted for secession, Major 
Thomas remained faithful to the Union, and his first 
service in the civil war was, on April 21, to aid in quel- 
ling a secession mob in Maryland. * 

Wakancies oceurring rapidly through resignation, on 
April 25 he was promoted to the lieutenant-coloneley, 
and on May 5 to the coloneley of his regiment, now 
known as the Fifth cavalry. he first service rendered 
by the new colonel was under Gen. Patterson against 
Waters. When Pat- 
terson’s failure to hold Gen. Jos. E. Johnston sub- 
jected him to obloquy, Col. Thomas spoke out loyally 
in his behalf. In August, 1861, he was appointed 
brigadier-general of volunteers and was assigned to the 
command of Fort Dick Robinson, Ky., where he 
found 6000 raw ap While in Washington 
Thomas had suggested the occupation of Tennessee an 
the seizure of the railroad connecting Richmond with 
the South-west, and was mortified to learn, while in- 
creasing and organizing his force with this view, that 
his plan had_been accepted but its execution given to 
Gen. O. M. Mitchel. is own immediate duty was to 
resist the advance of the Confederates, who under 
General Zollicoffer had invaded Kentucky by way of 
Cumberland Gap (qg. v.). A foree sent out by Thomas 
drove the enemy back into the Gap, immediately on 
which he began preparations for invading Kast Ten- 
nessee, when an order from Gen. D. C. Buell, now 
commanding the department, required him to move 
his whole command to Lebanon, Ky. Here Thomas 
organized the first division of the Army of the Cum- 
berland, whence he threw out reinforcements to Gen. 
A. Schoepf to aid him in Preece Zollicoffer cross- 
ing the Cumberland. In spite of opposition Zol- 
licoffer with 8000 men crossed the river, and in- 
trenched himself opposite Mill Spring. Thomas's 
whole force took the field on the last day of the year, 
and, after a laborious march of 19 days, peanba Lo- 
gan Cross-Roads, 10 miles south of Mill Spring, 
where he halted for the arrival of Schoepf with whom 
he was to make a conjoint attack on the enemy's po- 
sition. He was, however, forestalled by Zollicofler, 
who, anticipating an easy victory, left his lines and on 
Jan. 19 made an attack on Thomas’ camp, driving in 
his pickets. Thomas rapidly formed his line and by a 
brilliant charge forced the enemy back to their in- 
trenchments. Being joined by Schoepf, preparations 
were made for an assault on the intrenchwents on the 
20th, but during the night Zollicoffer crossed the river 
and escaped, leaving his artillery and supplies to the 
victor. By this action—the first Union victory in 
Tennessee—10,000 men were eliminated from the op- 
erations that followed. 


The capture of Forts Henry and Donelson compelled 


In| the evacuation by the Confederates under Gen. A, 
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Bowling Green, and Nashville, and Gen. Thomas was 
orlered to report at the last place, where he remained 
as Buell’s reserve till April. 
he joined the main army under Gen. H. W. Halleck— 
who now left his h uarters at St, Louis—in its ad- 
vance on Corinth. Halleck, who was not quite satis- 
fied with Grant’s management at Shiloh, appointed 
him second in command, thus relieving him of the 
command of the Army of the Tennessee which he 
conferred on Thomas. At Corinth, Thomas, learning 
that Grant felt hurt, asked to be relieved from the 
Army of the Tennessee, and restored to his oll command 
in the Army of the Cumberland, which reduced him 
from the leadership of five divisions to that of one, 
On June 10 the transfer was effected and he joined 
Buell at Nashville, being put in command of the post 
while Buell started for entucky to check Bragg. In 
September he joined Buell at Cave City and was 

laced second in command, holding this position during 

ragg’s invasion and till Buell’s withdrawal to Louis- 
ville. Here an order came from Washington reliev- 
ing Buell of the command and conferring it on 
Thomas, but the latter again generously declined the 
promotion, on the ground that it was unjust to relieve 
a commander on the eve of a battle for which he had 
made preparation, his force having been angmented to 
100,000. On Oct. 7 the army moved ) 
ville with Thomas in command of the right wing. On 
the 8th the battle of Perryville was fought, principally 
by the left wing under McCook, the right, from its 
position, being unable to take part except with its 
page 3 as skirmishers, The action was sanguinary, 
and the enemy retired across the Cumberland toward 
Murfreesboro ; but there was no effective pursuit. 

The dissatisfaction at Washington with the results 
of this battle led to the nomination of rans to 
supersede Buell. Thomas felt himself aggrieved by 
the appointment, and protested against it as subordi- 
nating him to a junior, but without avail. Rosecrans 
offered to continue him as second, but he preferred a 
distinct position and was assigned to the command of 
the centre, com of four divisions. The entire force 
now marched to the vicinity of Nashville. In the ad- 
vance against Bragg at Murfreesboro. begun on Dee. 
26, Thomas marched with only two divisions—Rous- 
seau’s and Negley’s—and two detached brigades, the 
troops left to maintain communication with Louisville 
having been withdrawn from him. At the battle of 
Stone River (q. v.), on Dec. 31, Thomas through the 
exhibition of his pre-eminent qualities of calm resolu- 
tion, self-reliance, and immovable firmness, saved the 
day from being a Union defeat. When his supports 
were driven back in confusion he alone held the enemy 
at bay, changing his front and shifting his position in 
face of a victorious foe, and thus enabling Rosecrans 
to form that second line that, next morning, struck the 
enemy with amazement. But for Thomas the Union 
army would have been withdrawn to Nashville. At 
the council held late at night Gen. Thomas fell sound 
asleep. When it was decided to withdraw, and 

awoke him with the question: ‘* Will you 
protect our retreat?’’ he simply answered: ‘This 
army can't retreat,’’ and fell asleep again. It. was 
Thomas who, on Jan, 2, mainly baffled Breckinridge’s 
assaults, and who ultimately drove Bragg out of Mur- 
freesboro. 

For six months after this battle Rosecrans lay at 
Murfreesboro. In the series of brilliant strategic 
movements which began in the latter end of June, and 
which resulted in the Confederates evacuating Chat- 


After the battle of Shiloh | 


out of Lonis- | d 


tanooga, Thomas bore a distinguished part. But it) 
was at Chickamauga (q. v.) that he earned the title | 
that so aptly characterized him—**The Rock of Chick- | 
amauga.”’ On the first day it was mainly by his corps 
that the enemy's onslaughts were re aad: During | 
the night Bragg was reinforced by Longstreet, and | 
next eg the assaults were renewed with redoubled 


THOMAS. 


vigor in the hope of piercing the Union lines. At 
length the supports on Thomas’ flanks were broken, 
and McCook’s and Crittenden’s corps routed, stream- 
ing in such confusion to Chattanooga that 

believed himself defeated and so telegraphed. But 
Thomas stood unshaken, and here, as at Murfreesboro, 
saved a lost battle to the Union. Wheeling his lines 
within the defile of Frick's Gap, whose steep sides pro- 
tected both his flanks, he grandly wit all onsets 
till the baffled enemy ceased his efforts. Garfie 
chief of Rosecrans’ staff, hearing the noise of contin’ 
fighting, halted in his flight, and rode back to 
scene of conflict. ‘* Never,”’ says he, ‘will I fo 
my amazement and admiration when T beh lab 
grand officer holding his own, with defeat on every 
side.” pees the night he led his corps back to the 
lines of Rossville, and next evening conducted it in per- 
fect order to Chattanooga. Rosecrans made no over- 
statement when he wrote: **'l’o Thomas, the true 
soldier, the prudent and undaunted commander, the 
modest, uncorruptible patriot, the thanks of the coun- 
try are due for his conduct at the battle of Chicka- 


mauga. 

On Oct. 19 Rosecrans was relieved of his com- 
mand. Thomas was most pays pointed his sue- 
cessor, and, on the 27th, made b ier-general of the 
regular army. On assuming command he at once ad- 
himself to strengthening the fortifications of 
Chattanooga and securing supplies, as well as to 
making preparations for the advance planned by Gen. 
Grant, who had taken command of the entire Division 
of the Mississippi. On Nov. 4, by a bold dash, 
he made himself master of the enemy's works at Or- 
chard Knob, commanding part of the fortifications on 
Missionary Ridge, and on the next day his Fourth 
corps, under Gen. Joseph Hooker, made its great 
chasse up the steep side of the hill, swept across it, 
and broke the Confederate centre. The battle of Mis- 
sionary Ridge was won; Bragg was in full flight; the 
Union arms held the key of the central regions. 

Gen. Thomas had now a long period of rest. When 
Grant was promoted to be lieutcnant-general the com- 
mand of the Military Division of the Mississippi de- 
volved on Gen. Sherman, and Thomas was pl 
under him. Though thus made subordinate to his 
junior, he was too patriotic to show offence, and 
promptly yielded him obedience. 

On May 7, 1864, Sherman put his legions in motion 
against Gen, Joseph KE. Julnsion on their famed 
march on Atlanta, and Thomas’ old Army of the Cum- 
berland, consisting of the corps of Howard, Palmer, 
and Hooker, in all 60,000 strong, constituted the cen- 
tre, and made the opening dewonstration on 's 
Roost and Rocky-Face Ridge. On May 15 Thomas 
drove the enemy from the hills in his front at 
Thereafter he assaulted the fortifications at New Hope 
Church ; took part in severe conflicts near Dallas ; on 
June 22 repulsed the sudden onset of Hood's corps ; 
and on the 27th led his columns in their disastrous at- 
tack on the enemy's strong ition on Kenesaw 
Mountain. It was his command that, on July 20, met 
and repelled Hood's furious onslaught with severe 
loss, and Palmer's corps supported the Fifteenth in 
beating back the magnificent Confederate charge on 
the 28th. On Sept. 1, at Jonesboro’, his Four- 
teenth corps carried the enemy's intrenchments, 
making prisoners of nearly an entire brigade, while 
Slocum, with his Twentieth corp, entered Atlanta, 
and completed the great task. ere were, indeed, 
few great battles on this wonderful march, but in 
nearly every encounter Thomas took a part. To Sher- 
man is due the merit for the grand scheme of the eam- 
paixn, but his plans would never have borne their full 
fruit but for the hearty and intelligent co-o ion of 
a subordinates, among whom Thomas held the first 
place. 

Now came a total change in the Confederate plans. 

and, instead of 


Hood had superseded Jolnston, 


the 
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prea. directly to impede Sherman’s advance, 
thought to draw him back from the South by himself 
making a demonstration against the North. Moving, 
therefore, from before Sheridan westward, he turned 
north, his objective point being the Ohio. As soon 
as he began his hward march Sherman despatched 
Thomas to Nashville to check Hood and protect his 
own rear, but still proceeded on his ‘* march through 
Georgia, smashing things to the sea.”” Thomas had 
under him on reaching Nashville only 22,000 infantry 
and 7700 cavalry, wi small garrisons and: de- 
tachments guarding rail At this city, while 
waiting the arrival of Gen. A. J. Smith, he occupied 
himself in-strengthening his any, having given Gen. 
Schofield instructions to impede Hood's advance, and, 
when seriously threatened, to fall back on Franklin. 
This movement Schofield successfully effected. When 
Hood assailed his lines there on Noy. 30 he drove 
him back with a loss of 6000 men. (See FRANKLIN. 
During the night Schofield fell back on Nashville, an 
on the same day Gen. Smith’s command arrived. 
Hood followed Schofield to Nashville, and now pro- 
fessed to besiege it. A terrible awakening awaited 
him. On Dee. 15 Thomas, sallying forth, made his 
grand attack, and rolling up Hood's lines from left to 
right, drove him for ei ht miles to a position he had 
Senne selected. In front of this position the 
Jnion troops bivouacked, and, on the 16th, renewed 
the assault, carrying the enemy's works and driving it 
in rout before them till darkness put an end to the 
pursuit. ‘* Our line,”’ says Hood, ** was broken at all 
mee and, for the first and only time, I beheld a Con- 
ederate army abandon the field in confusion.’’ Next 
day the chase was resumed, and continued unremit- 
tingly till the 29th, when Thomas learned that Hood 
had the Tennessee at the head of ‘‘a disheart- 
ened and disorganized rabble of half-armed, barefooted 
men.”’ For this decisive success ‘Thomas was created 
major-general in the regular army, and received a vote 
of thanks from Congress. On the first anniversary of 
the battle he was presented with a gold medal by the 
Stote of Tennessee. 

The battle of Nashville closed the last campaign in 
the West. During the final battles befure Richmond 
‘Thomas remained in command of his department. He 
was not idle, however, but contributed to crushing out 
secession by nizing raiding bands, that resulted in 
the capture of Jefferson Davis. On June 30, 1865, 
under the act of Congress dividing the country into 
districts, as assumed the command of the Military 
District eres the Department) of Tennessee. 
This he held till March, 1867, when he was assigned 
to the Third Military District, comprising Georgia, 
Florida, and Alabama. While here he declined, in 
1868, the rank of lieutenant-general, on the ground 
that it came too late, if intended as an acknowledg- 
ment of his service during the war, and that since the 
war he done ing deserving it. T'rom May, 
1869, he commanded the Military District of the 
Pacific, with head-quarters at San Trancisco, where 
his death occurred March 26, 1876. 

Gen. Thomas was a truc man ; spotless in character, 
a hater of ostentation, reserved cvcn to reticence, self- 
pane steadfast. In his manner and habits of thought 

¢ was deliberate, some thought to excess; his plans 
were slowly evolved and ecarctuliy matured ; he never 
moved till he had perfected every detail, so that, when 
he did move, it was to assured success. No con- 
tingencies arose to perplex him, for he had prepared 
for all emergencies. [is ct ena in. battle 
was amazing, and has already been referred to as 
eliciting the admiration of Garfield. He was, above 
all others, a man of system. At Chickamauga, when 
the enemy had ronted the corps supporting him and 
had opened fire on his flanks and front, he replied to 
Steadman. who had reported to him, and who asked 
how the fight was going: “The scoundrels have no 
system.’’ As might be inferred, the confidence of his 
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troops in him was complete; and this is evidenced by 
one of the names they gave him—*‘ Old Reliable’’— 
and their appreciation of his care for their welfare is 
yet more eloquently expressed by the other title they 
confe on him" Pap Thomas.’’ Gen. Thomas 
has the glory, all but unique, of never having lost a 
battle when in independent command. When he 
served as a subordinate among other corps commanders 
he was ever the central figure. Though modest, above 
most men, he eet a just appreciation of the value 
of his services, and when friends referred in his pres- 
ence to the insufficient recognition these received he 
was wont simply to answer: ‘History will do me 
justice."’ Standing high among the noblest sons of 
the noble State of Virginia, his patriotism was not 
limited to the boundaries of State or section. His 
services to the cause of the Union were rendered 
chiefly elsewhere, and his fame is the inheritance of 
the undivided country which he helped to save. 


(J. HH. 

THOMPSON, Joserpn Parrisn (1819-1879), 
preacher and author, was born at Philadelphia, Aug. 
7, 1819. He graduated at Yale College in 1838, and 
was ordained pastor of a Congregational church at New 
Haven in 1840. His literary activity led him to join 
in founding the New Englander, a monthly magazine, 
in 1843, and afterwards the Independent, in 1848, at 
New York. He had been called to this city in 1845, and 
in the Broadway Tabernacle he gathered a large and 
influential congregation. With tongue and pen he 
was diligent in promoting religious and benevolent en- 
terprises. On a visit to Egypt in 1853 he became 
interested in the study of its monuments, and when in 
1871, worn out with the incessant demands on his time 
and strength, he was compelled by ill health to resign 
his charge, he removed to Berlin to pursue his archee- 
ological investigations. But some of his most impor- 
tant public work was done in this new field of activity, 
where he obtained great favor with sovereigns and 
statesmen. His Church and State in the United 
States (1873) diffused effectively in Europe the 
American idea of religious liberty. In 1878 the 
Berlin Congress, through his influence, inserted a 
clause in its treaty favoring this idea. The Evan- 
gelical Alliance found in him one of its strongest 
supporters. In various parts of Europe he delivered 
lectures which developed and explained American 
ideas. Jxhausted with his multifarious labors, he died 
at Berlin, Sept. 20, 1879. His books and other pub- 
lications but partly reveal his ability and range. Be- 
sides some biographies he had published Views of 
Lgypt (1854); Love and Penalty (1860); Christianity 
and Emancipation (1863); Holy Comforter (1866) ; 
Theology of Christ (1870) ; Life of Christ (1875). 
_ THOMPSON, Roserr Erxis, economist and prom- 
inent defender of the protective tariff system. was born 
near Lurgan, Ireland, in April, 1844. His family 
emigrated to America in 1857, settling in Philadelphia. 
Ile graduated at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1865, and, having studied theo ogy, was ordained in 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church (N. 8.) in 1873, 
but entered the Presbyterian Church in 1879. He had 
been assistant editor of the American Presbyterian 
from 1866 to 1870. He had returned to the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1868 as instructor in mathematics 
and Latin, and has since remained in connection with 
it, being made assistant professor of mathematics in 
1870, professor of social science in 1874, and John 
Welsh Centennial professor of history in 1881. From 
the University he received in 1886 the degree of D. D. 
Prof. Thompson was editor of the Fenn Monthly from 
1868 till 1879, and since that time chief editorial writer 
for the American, a political and literary weckly. He 
has also contributed lasaele to other periodicals on re- 
ligious, political, educational, historical, and econom- 
ical topics. He has delivered courses of lectures in 
elucidation and defence of the American protective 
system in Harvard, Yale, Williams, Amherst, and 
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other co) He has published Social Science and 
National Economy (1875), the third edition of which 
was revised under the title Political Economy (1883), 
His lectures before Harvard University were published 
under the title Protection to Home Industry (1886). 
He was the original editor-in-chief of this Sup, at, 
but after two volumes had been prepared the work 
into other hands. 

THOMSON, Cuartes (1729-1824), secretary of 
the Continental Congress, was born at Maghera, near 
Londonderry, Ireland, Nov. 29, 1729. With his family 
he sailed for America in 1741, but his father died on 
the vo He was taught by Rev. Francis Alison, 
at Thunder Hill, Md., and became a teacher first at 
Neweastle, afterward at Philadelphia. Through the 
friendship of Franklin and other influential men he 
was employed in negotiating treaties with the Indians, 
and the tribe of the Delawares adopted him as the 
““Truthteller."’ He was engaged in mercantile busi- 
ness for some years, and was secretary of many lit- 
erary and patriotic societies. Hence when the first 
Continental Congress met in Carpenters’ Hall, Phila- 
delphia, Sept. 5, 1774, they readily chose him as secre- 
tary, and he retained this position in each successive 
Congress until the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion in 1789. Then he was commissioned to notify 
Gen. Washington of his election to the Presidency, 
but declined any further public service. He spent 
many years in translating the Bible into English, using 
the Septuagint for the Old Testament. After his ver- 
sion was published in 1808 (4 vols.), he prepared from 
it a Synopsis of the Four Evangelists (1813). He died 
at Lower Merion, Pa., Aug. 16, 1824. 

THOMSON, Wuiitam, Archbishop of York, Eng- 
land, was born at Whitehaven, Cumberland, Feb. 11, 
1819. He passed from Shrewsbury School to Queen’s 
College, Oxford, where he was in succession scholar, 
fellow, dean, bursar, tutor, and provost. Graduating 
in 1840, he was ordained deacon 1842, and priest 1843. 
After four years’ parish work at Guildford and Cud- 
desden, he returned to his ne as tutor, was ap- 
pointed select preacher at Oxford 1848 and 1856, and 
provost 1855. In the same year he accepted the 
crown living of All Souls, Marylebone, and contributed 
to the Oxford Essays. In 1858 he became preacher 
at Lincoln's Inn, and in 1859 one of her Majesty's 
chaplains. Lord Palmerston procured his appoint- 
ment to the see of Gloucester and Bristol in Decem- 
ber, 1861, whence he was translated to York a year 
later, and enthroned Feb. 24, 1863, succeeding Dr. 
Longley. He has been active in educational and eccle- 
siastical reforms, had charge of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act in the House of Lords, and procured 
the appointment of a royal commission on church 
patronage. He is president of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, a member of the Royal and Geographical 
Societies, a lord of the rivy council, governor of the 
Charter-house and of King's College, London. He 
has been examiner in divinity at Oxford and in logic 
and mental science to the Society of Arts. Eminent 
as a scholar and metaphysician, 4 has published An. 
Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought (1842), 
largely used in England and America as a text-book on 
logic; The Atoning Work of Christ Viewed in Iela- 
tim to Some Current Theories (The Bampton Lee- 
tures), 1853; Sermons Preached in Lincoln's Inn 
Chapel (1861); and The Limits of Philosophical En- 
@uiry (1869), besides many charges, discourses, and 
contributions to Smith's Dictionary of the Buble and 
other works. He edited Aids to Fuith (1861), a reply 
to Essays and Reviews, and projected The 8 
Commentary. As archbishop of York he has an in- 
come of £10,000 and the patronage of 96 livings. 

THOMSON, Sie Witt, British mathematician 
and physicist, was born at Belfast in June, 1824. His 
father, James Thomson, LL. D., was then lecturer on 
mathematics in the Royal Academical Institute in Bel- 
fast, but afterwards removed to Glasgow, having been 
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appointed professor in the University of that city. The 
son was edu in that institution and at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, where he graduated in 1845 and became a 
fellow. Tn 1846 he was made professor of natural 
philosophy at Glasgow, and has since retained that 
He was the editor of the Cambridge and Dub- 
in Mathematical Journat from 1846 to 1858. and to 
it contributed valuable papers. He gave especial atten- 
tion to electrical science, and invented several beautiful 
and delicate. machines for investigating atmospheric 
electricity. Among his other inventions are the mir- 
ror Calvanometer and the siphon-recorder, which proved 
of great service in submarine telegraphy. On the suc- 
cessful completion of the Atlantic cable in 1866, to 
which he had greatly contributed, he received the 
honor of knighthood. He also received the de 
of LL. D. from the Universities of Dublin, Cambri 
and Edinburgh, and that of D.C. L. from Oxford. 
In 1871 he was chosen to preside at the meeting of the 
British Association in Edinburgh, and in 1881 was 
president of the section of mathematics at the meeting 
of the association in York. He has also received many 
marks of honor from foreign societies and academies. 
His Mathematical and Physical Papers were collected 
in a volume published at Cambridge in 1882. 
THOMSON, Wit11am McCuure, missionary, was 
born at Springfield, near Cincinnati, Dec. 31, 1806. 
He uated at Miami University in 1826, studied 
theology at Princeton, and was ordained as an evangelist 
in 1831. He was sent as missionary to Syria in 1833, 
and labored there until 1876 with two intervals of rest, 
in which he returned to the United States. He is best 
known as the author of Z'he Land and the Book (2 
vols., 1859), in which in a conversational method vivid 
illustrations of the Bible are drawn from the scenes, 
sreneen hag: oa ye ns sx soe The Asicig on been 
thoroughly revised and enla in three volum 
Southern Palestine and Jerusalem (1880) Central 
Palestine and Phoenicia (1882), Lebanon, Damascus 
and Beyond Jordan (1886). Dr. Thomson now resides 
in New York h 
THORNTON, Martrnew (1714-1803), a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, was born in Ireland 
in 1714. His father soon removed to Wiscasset, Maine, 
and thenee to Worcester, Mass, The son_became a 
physician and accompanied Sir William Pepperell's 
oe to Louisburg. He was also active in militia 
affairs, and in 1775 was president of the New Hamp- 
shire Convention. This body was divided into two 
houses in 1776, and Thornton became speaker of the 
assembly. He was not elected to the Continental Con- 
ress until September, yet on his appearance in it in 
ovember he was allowed the honor of signing the 
engrossed copy of the Declaration. He continued to 
attend Congress until the end of 1777, and then re- 
turned to New Hampshire, where he was Judge of the 
Superior Court until 1782, and held other offices. He 
died June 24, 1803, while visiting his married daugh- 


ter at Nee ass. 
THORNWELL, James Hentry (sie-186a, 
Presbyterian theologian, was born in Marlboroug 


district, S. C., Dec. 9, 1812. Most of his life was 
spent at Columbia, 8. ©., either at the South Caro- 
lina College, or in the Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary. In the former he graduated in 1831, and after 
a brief experience in teaching and as r of a 
church at Lancaster, 8. C. (1835-8), he returned to be 
professor of logic and belles lettres. His service was 
interrupted by a pastorate of a year in Columbia 
(1840-1), and six months in Charleston (1851). After 
the former his position was changed to that of chaplain 
and professor of Christian evidences, and after the 
latter he was called to Ra eee In 1855 the 
Presbyterian synod appointed him professor of didac- 
tic and polemic theology in their seminary, and this 
position he held till his death at Charlotte, N. C., 
Aug. 1, 1862. He had twica visited Europe for the 
sake of his health. He was well versed in ancient 
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and modern literatures, eminently successful as an in- 
structor, and the wost prominent leader of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. His views were set 
forth in the Southern Quarterly Review, which he 
founded and edited from 1855 to 1857. In politics he 
strictly followed John C. Calhoun, and in theology 
John Calvin. Rev. J. B. Adger edited his Collected 
Writings (2 vols., 1874) and Rey. B. M. Palmer, D. D., 
his Life and Letters (1875). 

THURMAN, ALLEN GRANBERRY, statesman, was 
born Nov. 13, 1813, at Lynchburg, Va. His father, 
a minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, re- 
moved to Chillicothe, Obio, in 1819, and here Allen 
received an academical education. After some experi- 
ence as a surveyor he studied law with his uncle, 
William Allen, afterwards governor of Ohio, and with 
Judge N. H. Swayne, afterwards a justice of the U. 
S. Supreme Court. He was admitted to the bar in 
1835 and soon was active in both law and politics. In 
1845 he was elected to Congress, and in 1851 to the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, of which he became chief- 
justice in 1854. His term expired in 1856 and he re- 
turned to practice at the bar. In 1867 he was Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor but was defeated by 
Rutherford B. Hayes, although Thurman had exhib- 
ited rewarkable power as a campaign-speaker. The 
Legislature, however, was largely Democraticand elected 
him to the U. 8. Senate, which had then only eleven 
others of his party. James G. Blaine in his Ticenty 
Years of Con pronounces Thurman then ** the fore- 
most man of his party in the nation."’ As such he vigor- 
ously supported the restoration of the government of 
the Southern States to the native whites. He stood 
firmly for the maintenance of gold andsilver as the cur- 
rency of the country, and resisted the Greenback move- 
ment. He copa Chinese immigration and sought 
to maintain the control of the general government over 
the Pacifie railroads. In 1881 his term as Senator ex- 

ired, but Garfield, who had been chosen by the Legis- 

ture to him, having been subsequently elected 
President, showed his friendly regard for Thurman 
by coro | him a delegate to the international 
monetary conference at Paris. Thirteen nations were 
represented, and the conference recommended the re- 
monetizing of silver, but the disinclination of the 
English government prevented definite action on the 
part of ary. After a tour through Europe Thurman 
returned to the United States and was soon active in 
his profession. In 1885 he was retained to assist gov- 
ernment counsel in the suit against the Bell Telephone 
Co., but the cases were decided against the govern- 
ment. In some Democratic national conventions 
Thurman had been suggested as Presidential nominee 
and in 1876 he was a prominent candidate. In the 
convention of 1884 he received 88 votes on the first 
ballot. In 1888 a movement was a few days 
before the meeting of the convention at St. Louis-to 
name him for second place on the ticket, the first being 
accorded cs Pres. chlo boo the ve eee 
tion met the pro received general approval an 
he was ew ah the first ballot. Mr. Thurman, 
in spite of his age, exerted himself gallantly in the 
canvass, but his ticket was defeated by a decisive vote. 

THURSTON, Rovert Henry, engineer, was born 
at Providence. R. I., Oct. 25, 1839. His father, 
Robert L. Thurston (1500-1873), was a_ successful 
builder of steam-engines. The son graduated at Brown 
University in 1859 and was engaged in his father’s 
business until 1861. when he entered the navy as 
officer of engineers. He served in the North and South 
Atlantic squadrons throughout the war. He was then 
made assistant professor of physics in the U. 8. 
Naval Academy. In 1870 he went to Europe to study 
iron-manufacture and on his return was appointed 

fessor of mechanical engineering in the Stevens 

nstitute, Hoboken, N. J. In 1873 he was a member 

of the U. S. scientific commission to the Vienna Ex- 

hibition, and edited the Report of the commissioners, 
Vou. IV.—28 
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besides publishing his own Report on Machinery and 
Manufactures (5 vols., 1875-6). He was a member 
of the U.S. commission on steam-boiler expiosions. 
In 1885 he was made director of Sibley College, or 
school of mechanical engineering and the mechanic 
arts, in connection with Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. Prof. Thurston has invented numerous im- 
provements in mechanical devices, His many papers 
on scientific and technical topics have been published 
in both European and American journals. His //istory 
of the Steam-Engine is the standard work on the 
subject. 

_ TIFFIN, a city of Ohio, county-seat of Seneca co., 
is on the Sandusky River, 34 miles S. W. of San- 
dusky, on the Cincinnati, Sandusky, and Cleveland 
Railroad and two other railroads. It has a court-house, 
2 national banks, a savings bank, 16 churches, a con- 
veut, a high-school and other schools, and is the seat 
of Heidelberg College, which was founded in 1850 by 
the Reformed Church. Tiffin has 2 daily and 4 weekly 
newspapers. Its manufactures include agricultural 
implements, carriages, stoves, furniture, woollen goods, 
tiles. ete. Its aye in 1880 was 7879. 

TILLANDSIA, the generic name of a plant known 
by the various names of long moss, old man’s beard, 
ete., belonging to the Bromeliacee, or pine-apple 
family, most of the members of which are epiphytes, 
or air-plants. “7°. usneoides, the common long moss, 
occurs abundantly in the Southern States, hanging in 
masses of long, dark, swaying fibres from the branches of 
the live-oak and other trees, and constituting a peculiar 
feature of Southern woodland scenery. There are in 
all eight species of Ti//undsia in the United States, but 
the above named is the best known. Its stems are 
thread-like and penduluus, its leaves awl-shaped, its 
flowers sessile and swall, the petals imbricated and 
tube-like below, spreading above, the seeds crect on 
long stalks. his plant is found in humid districts, 
from the Dismal Swamp southward, becoming very 
abundant in the Gulf States, and has considerable 
economic Sop. great its fibrous masses being ex- 
tensively for stuffing mattresses, cushions, bird- 
skins, ete. For these purposes it is one of the best of 
materials. The plant ts also an ingredient in an oint- 
ment which is said to be useful for hemorrhoids. In 
winter it is eaten by cattle. A 

TIME, Stanparp. ‘The introduction of railroads 
and the invention of the telegraph, and the constant 
use of these modern facilities of intercourse, have 
forced upon the popular mind in America more than 
elsewhere attention to the fact of differences of local 
time, and given that fact a commercial bearing. 
Places on the same meridian have the same solar time, 
but places on different meridians, whether on the 
same parallel or not, differ in time according to their 
longitude. The proper management of pilecadts was 
early found to require the fixing of a standard of time 
and each road undertook to establish a standard suited 
to its locality. But the great through lines of the 
United States, running chiefly east and west, found it 
difficult to secure such harmony among their differ- 
ent sections and connections as was absolutely neces- 
sary for safe and satisfactory working. In 1880 there 
were over fifty railroad standards of time used in the 
United States, and at the intersection of various roads 
these standards varied and conflicted in most perplex- 
ing ways. Nearly every railroad centre liad two or 
three standards. Three were used in Chicago, five in 
Kansas City, six in St. Louis. The swaller cities 
readily adopted the time of the railroads which passed 
through them, though some took pride in having ac- 
curate solar time for the town-clock. 

The establishment of the U. S. Signal Service, with 
its constant use of the telegraph at fixed times, 
brought before eminent scientists the practical consid- 
eration of the problem which was already annoying 

e railroad managers. Prof. Cleveland Abbé sug- 
gested the simple and ingenious plan which eventually, 
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with some modifications, was adopted by the railroad 
lines of the United States, and put iv operation on 
Noy. 18, 1883. According to this system, this coun- 
try, extending from 65° to 125° W. long., was divided 
into four time-sections, each of 15° of longitude, ex- 
actly equivalent to ove hour. The objects aimed at b: 
the railroad managers were to have as few standa 
as possible, yet so arrange them that the variation 
from mean solar time at any point within the section 
regulated by the standard should not exceed 30 min- 
utes, ani that the changes in the standard should take 
place at well-knuwn points of departure, chiefly at the 
termini of the reads. The system adopted meets all 
of these requiremonts. 

The 75th meri lian west of Greenwich, which passes 


between New York and Philadelphia, gave an excel- | [1 


lent starting-place. Tis time was adopted for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by act of Congress approved March 
13, 1884. According to the division of the country sug- 
gested by Prof, ALbé and adopted bythe railroad com- 
panies, the First section, which is governed by the time 
of that meridian, includes all the territory between the 
Atlantic coast and Detroit, Pittsburg, Wheeling, Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., Huntington, Bristol, Tenn., Au- 
gusta, Ga., and Charleston (the last being its most 
Southern point). The time of this section is called 
Kastern time, and it is marked by the dropping of 
time-balls at noon by the aid of the telegraph from the 
U. S. Naval Observatory and other observatories. The 
Second section includes all the territory from Detroit 
and the other western limits of the l'irst section to 
Bismarck, Dakota, North Platte, Dodge City, etc. It 
includes nearly all the Mississippi Valley, the Gulf 
States, and the greater part of Georgia. Its time is 
governed by that of the 90th meridian, and is called 
Central time. It is one hour slower than Kastern 
time. The Third section extenls from the western 
limit of the Central section to Helena, Montana, Og- 
den, Utah, and the western boundary of Arizona, Its 
time is that of the 105th meridian, and-is called Moun- 
tain time. ‘The Fourth section covers the rest of the 
country to the Pacific Ocean. The time is that of the 
120th meridian, and is called Pacific time, being one 
hour slower than Mountain time. 

One great advantage of this system is that the dif- 
ference in time between prominent places is always an 
exact number of hours. At 12 noon in New York 
city the time at Chicago is 11 A. mM. ; at Denver 10 
A. M.; at Portland, Oregon, 9 A. M. 

It is probable that the system of standard time, 
successfully inaugurated in this country, will eventu- 
ally be adopted throughout the world. An interna- 
tional congress of scientists was hekl in Washington in 
October, 1884, at which the meridian of Greenwich 
was recommended as a common prime weridian to be 
used in reckoning longitude throughout the world. 
When this has been adopted by the great commercial 
nations, it will be an easy step to have time reckoned 
from meridians exactly a certain nawber of hours west 
of that prinie meridian, as is now done across the 
North American continent. (J. P. L.) 

TIMOTHY. See Pasrorar Episties. 

TIMROD, Henry (1829-1867), a Southern poet, 
was born at Charleston, 8. C., Dec. 8, 1829, his father 
being a well-to-do bookbinder with poetic tastes, who 
died while Henry was in childhood, After some pre- 
liminary training in his native city, young Timrod 
entered the University of Georgia, but ill health com- 
pelled him to leave before finishing his course. The 
study of law proved uneongenial to his poetic 
nature and he became ateacher. His earlier poetical 
pieces, which appeared. from about 1849 to 1853, in the 
Southern Literary Magazine and the short-lived 
Russell's Magazine eg of Charleston), attracted 
local notice. In 1860 he brought out a small volume 
of his poems through Ticknor & Fields of 
His feelings at this eventful period were intensely 


Southern, and on the outbreak of the civil strife he} 


became the Tyrtsus of the South. His lyrics, “A 
Cry to Arms” and ‘ Carolina,’’ as well as his ad- 
dresses ‘*'l'o the Unknown Dead" and “To Spring,” 


and his ** Carmen ‘lriamphale,’’ breathe a spirit of - 


almost feminine tenderness mingled with the fire of 
martial ardor, Tor some time ‘Timrod was war-corre- 
spondent for the Charleston rersing j in 1863 he re- 
moved to Columbia, 8. C., where he became editor 
and part proprietor of The South Carolinian, This 
pouos promised a woderate competence, and in 1864 
1e warried Miss Kate Goodwin. On the entrance of 
Sherman’s army into Columbia, his office, printing- 
press, ete., were demolished and himself ruined. ay 
story for the last year’’ he wrote his friend Col. P. 

Hayne in March, 1866, ** is , starvation, death 


he had lost a child], bitter grief, utter want.” Fora 
time he wrote editorials for Carolinian of Charles- 


ton, and later was glad to act as temporary clerk to 
Gov. Orr, In 1867, owing to failing health, he on 
two occasions accepted the invitation of Col. Hayne to 
share his quaint home in the pine-woods of Georgia. 
Alarming hemorrhages drove him back to his home in 
Columbia, and he died there, Oct. 7, 1867. An en- 
larged edition of his poems and a sketch of his life by 
Panl H. Hayne appeared in 1873. ' 

TIN. See Merats. 

TITHES. Sce TABERNACLE. 

TITUS. See Pasrora Episties. 

TITUSVILLE, a city of Pennsylvania, in Crawford 
co., is on Oil Creek, 18 miles N. of Oil City, and on 
three railroads, It has a national bank and other 
banks, an opera-house, 10 churches, a high-school and 
other schools, 1 daily and 3 weekly newspapers. Its 
business prosperity has fluctuated with that of the oil 
region in which it is situated. While still principal: 
cngaged in this business it has also iron-works an 
barrel- and wagon-factories. It has a good system of 
water-works. In 1880 its population was 9046. 

TOAD, the common name of the batrachian family 
See Vol. XXUI Bufonide, sub-order Anura, or tailless 

422 (p. 450 AWPhibians. The toads differ from 
Km. Rep.) the frogs, the other family of the 
_ Anura, in having the shoulder girdles 
in an embryonie state, and in being destitute of teeth, 
also in being more terrestrial in their habits, They 
have a thick and heavy body, covered with wart-like 
lands which seerete an acrid fluid, the fore and hind 
egs are nearly equal in length, the tongue is well de- 
veloped and’ can be protruded with great. rapidity in the 
capture of insects. They absorb moisture the 
skin, which is cast off at intervals and swallowed. 
Their life in water is confined to the ing season, 
ordinarily March and Apa, the remainder of their 
life being passed on land. They spend the winter in 
holes and crevices in a torpid state. The toad has 
been long regarded as venomous, though without war- 
rant. Its glandular secretion may cause painfal irrita- 
tion of a tender or abraded skin, butcan do no further 
harm, and the animal is entirely inoffensive and of 
great usefulness to man, as it d great numbers 
of insects injurious to vegetation. Toads have been 
known to live 35 or 40 years, and can survive for along 
period without food and with little air, though the 
stories of their being able to live for years or centuries 
hermetically sealed in rocks and trees need confirma- 
tion, Experiments in this direction show that toads 
cannot long survive if deprived of air. 

‘Toads are found all over the world, though most 
abundantly in the tropics. Ninety-two species are 
enumerated in the family, of which 77 belong to the 
typical genus Bufo. Of this genus the largest speci 
is B. mains of tropieal America, of which individ- 
uals § inches long are often found. The United States 
has about 10 species of Bufo, of which the common 
eastern species is B. lentiginosus. This 


species oc- 
. {curs from Maine and Canada to the Mississippi Val- 


ley, and to the Gulf States, in which the typical form 
(with bony Loctoae emo ehove-ike peas ae 
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Tt is 24 to 3 inches long, with a thick warty body, col- 
ored with spots of varying hue, size, and shape, the 
lower parts a dirty yellow. It is quicker in its move- 
ments than the common European toad. The variety 
found in the northerly region the knobs over the 
eyes, and is classed as the sub-species B. Americanus. 
rom Massachusetts to Canada still another variety is 
found, with an osseous ridge on the skull. 
B. Americanus in the Middle States is a common in- 
habitant of gardens and other localities where insects 
abound. It is crepuscular in habit, its quiet but sud- 
den movements being familiar to all. It is the earliest 
of the Batrachia to enliven spritig with its note, as it 
rests on the water while depositing its spawn and con- 
tinues to seenet into the summer. The eggs are de- 
posited iv a long, rope-like tube of transparent albu- 
men, which gathers into a coil on the bottom of the 
water. hen the young, after their transfurmation 
from the tadpole to the mature toad form, leave the 
water they make long journeys in the evening, biding 
dvring the day. If rain falls they emerge from their 
Jhiding-places, thus giving rise to the supposition that 
they have been rained down to the earth. 

m4 more localized and very small species, B. querci- 
cus, i from North Carolina to Florida. The 
largest North American species is B. Lorcas of the Pa- 
cific region, which is sometiwes nearly as large as 
maximus. Iu the upper Mississippi region is a small 
species, B, dipternus, which has two well-developed 
tarsal spurs for the purpose of excavating. This pe- 
culiarity, which is found in some other species of Bufo, 
is well developed in wench dorsalis of Mexico, 
whose remarkably strong shovel-like excavator enables 
it to rapidly make its way into the ground. - 

The members of the batrachian family, Pelobatide, 
are nearly all subterranean in their habits. The Ameri- 
ean species of this family are exceedingly ao es the 
time of depositing their eg: NSeaphiopus Holbrookii, 
the hermit spade-foot toad, is common in the Middle 
States. Other species are found in the South-west, 
some of them with remarkably loud cries. Of the 
family Hylider, or tree-toads, there are ahout 175 
species, principally found in tropical America. The 
typical genus Hyla has 95 species, of which the com- 
mon tree-toad of the United States is //. rersicolor. 
This lays its eggs in the water on some fixed body, as 
an aquatic plant. The specics of this family are noted 
for their loud and varied cries, the first note of spring 
in the United States being the shrill piping of J/. 

ickeringi, a swamp-dwelling species. is creature 
continues to sing into the fall, but not with the lond- 
ness and liveliness of his springtime note. The J/y- 


lide are often brilliantly colored, and some of them are | | 
remarkable for their great changes of hne to accord | good system of 


with the surface on which they rest. JZ versicolor 
when resting on a tree-trunk may be of a dull brown 
ora 
tree-leaves becomes of a bright green. Those specics 
which live among flowers and varied foliage are often 
very brilliant in their hues. 

nother family of toads, the Pipida, are tongueless, 
and differ in other respects greatly from those de- 
scribed. One species, 1. Americana, the Surinam 
toad, has a remarkable habit, without counterpart in 
the order. The eggs are not jaid in the water, but are 
reecived by the male, who deposits them on the back 
of the female. The skin thickens between the eggs 
thus deposited, till each is invested in a sort of sac, 
which is covered with a thin, gelatinous operculum. 
The young go throngh their metamorphoses in these 
saes, the tail and branchiw being absorbed while they 
are still in the egg. They emerge perfect ho This 
poems is common in the dark corners of houses in 

jana, anc 


lis said to be eaten by the natives, in spite 

of its repulsive aspect. c. M. 
TODD, Joun (1800-1873), Congre; me ist 
t., Oct. 


her and author, was born at Rutland, 
5, 1800. His early life was a struggle with poverty 


| 
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but he gained an education at Yale College, graduatin 
in 1822, and then studied theology at Andover. He 
was pastor of a church at Groton, 1827-31, the con- - 
eee comprising many Unitarians. Afterwards 
1e had charges at Northampton (1833-36), at Phila- 
delphia (1836-42), and then at Pittsfield (1842-72). 
He was not only a strenuous upholder of Calvinism, 
but was active in the promotion of education. His 
own eb rs was largely embodied in his Student's 
Manual (1835), which had an immense circulation. 
Other books of a similar kind, such as 7he Daughter 
at School (1854), were less sought after, Dr. Todd 
assisted in founding Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 
and was president of the Young Ladies’ Institute at 
Pittsfield. Auiong his later books were Mountain 
Gems set. Sunset Land (1869), giving his impres- 
sions of California, and Old-Fashioned Lives (187). 
In Woman's Rights (1867) he took a conservative 
view of the subject which provoked a reply by ‘Gail 
Hamilton’ under the title Woman’s Wrongs. Dr. 
Todd died at Pittsfield, Aug. 24, 1873. Sce John Todd; 
the Story of his Life, edited by his son, Rev. J. EK. 
‘Todd (1876). 

TODHUNTER, Isaac, English mathematician, 
was born at Rye, in 1820. His father was of Scotch 
descent and mivister of a Dissenting congregation. 


B. | The son was educated first at University College, Lon- 


don, then taught school at Wimbledon, and entered 
St. John’s College. Cambridge. “He graduated as 
senior wrangler in 1848, and became fellow, assistant 
tutor, and mathematical lecturer of his college. His 
school and college text-books on the various branclies 
of mathematics have had extensive circulation in Great 
Britain and America. Besides these he has published 
History oh the Progress of the Calculus of Variations 
during the Nineteenth Century (1861), and Listory ¢ 
the Mathematical Theories of Attraction and the 
i gale of the Earth from Nacton to Laplace (2 
vols., 1873). 

TOLEDO, a city of Ohio, county-seat of Lucas co., 
is on the Mamnee River, 8 wiles from Lake Erie. It 
is 92 wiles W. of Cleveland and is an important rail- 
road town. It has a good harbor and a channel 17 {t. 
deep, las been dredged through the Maumee Bay to 
the lake. Large elevators, with storage for 5,000.000 
bushels, and the immense union railroad depot afford 
facilities for the shipment of grain and flour. There 
is also a large trade in lumber, live-stock, hides, wool, 
iron, and tubaceo. The manufactures include carriages, 
wagons, pumps, steam-cngines, agricultural imple- 
ments, furniture and cabinet-ware, ete. There are 
also boat-yards and bridge-woiks. Toledo has a court- 
1ouse, 7 national banks, 6 other banks, 60 churches, a 
ase schools, several private schools, 
wary, 3 hospitals, 3 orphan asylums, 


a free publie li 
Three daily and 11 


and other charitable institutions. 


gray, representing a lichen; but when among| weekly newspapers are published here. The city is 


governed by a mayor, a board of aldermen, and a 
common council. lt has a good supply of water and 
a paid fire department. Toledo was formed in 1836 
by the union of two villages, and in 1880 it had 
attained a population of 50,137. 

TOLSTOL, Count Lyerr Nrkotatevircn, a Rus- 
sian novelist and reformer, was born near Tula, Aug. 
28, 1828. He is descended from Count Peter Tolstoi, 
a friend of Peter the Great. Among his contempo- 
rary relatives were Count Dmitri Tolstoi, minister of 
public instruction (1866-80), noted as an active agent 
of autoeracy and enemy of liberty, and Count Alexis 
Yolstoi (1817-73), author of a trilogy of tragedies 
The Death of Ivan the Terrible, Czar Feodor, an 
Car Boris. Lyeff (or, as the name is common] 
written in English, Lyof or Leo) was early orphaned, 
and was educated on his maternal estate of Jasnaja 
Polyana, except for two years, 1843-5, at the Univer- 
sity of Kazan. In 1851 Me went with a brother to the 
aya and entered the army. 

t 


There he wrote his 
books, Zhe Cossacks and Childhood and Youth. 
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An English version of the latter, by Malwida von 
Myenberg, was published at London, 1862, but at- 


tracted no especial attention ; aud though Tolstoi was | 


an industrious writer from the start, his fame was for 
many years confined to his own country. At the be- 
ginning of the Crimean war, 1853, he was transferred 
to the Dannbe, and served on the staff of Prince 
Gortsvhakoff. In the defence uf Sevastupol he com- 
manded a battery: the painful experiences of that 
year are deseribed with accurate detail in Sevastopol in 
December, in Muy, and in August. On the conclusion 
of peace he resigned his commission and made litera- 
ture his chief employment, spending the summers on 
his estate and the winters in Moscow, where he mar- 
ried the daughter of a German physician. 
Peace, his longest book, appeared 1860. The next 
year he became a magistrate, and thenceforth lived 
chiefly in the country, striving for the instruction and 
improvement of his peasantry, teaching in the schools 
aa writing educational books. His most widely rea 

novel, Anna Karenina ] 
varying interests, and indicates (perhaps maconenanea) 
his ripening disgust with society and the conventiona 
modes of life. Soon after its appearance he wholly 
abandoned these and adupted the peasant’s garb and 
humble labors, in pursuance of a scheme of socialistic 
philosophy, which he rather developed from within 
than learned from without. 3/7 Religion appeared in 
the Nouvelle Revue, aul Christ's Christianity in an 
English translation in 1835. Tlis peculiar views are 
set forth in these and others of his books, many of 
which, however, are nut allowed to be printed in Russia, 
but circulate in MS. among his numerous admirers. 
His theology, at once highly mystical and_profoundiy 
rationalistic, has been explained by Miss Hapgood in 
the Nation for Sept. 27, 1888. It is understood to 
deny the divinity of Christ, the special inspiration of 
the Scriptures, the validity of prayer, and the immor- 
tality of the sonl: yet he reveres Jesus as a supreme 
example of influence, and accepts literally the praise 
of poverty, the injunction of passive submission, and 
the enforcement of love to one’s neighbor: these he 
me i with unfashionable consistency and unfalterin 

Ecclesiastical authority he rejects, and wouk 

substitute ‘* member of the Orthodox Greek Chureh”’ 
for ‘* Pharisee.”” Nor will he enter or approve a dis- 
fenting sect, for he despises all organizations, and 
holds the spirit to be above them and independent of 
them. In an evil world absolute non-resistance, he 
holds, is alike the only policy for those who have or 
seck the light, and the only true obedience to gospel 
precepts, Circumstances prevent his carrying out his 
views fully, yet he has arranged his life in a manner 
which in any civilized land must provoke amazement, 
and cause his sanity to be questioned. He professes 
to regard his past life with loathing, as regulated by 
the false opinions and customs of society. Having 
tasted wealth, rank, warfare, pleasure, fame, he has 
found them vanity and vexation and been driven to 
seek eagerly for the peace of faith. To Mr. Kennan, 
the Siberian traveller, ‘he spoke slightingly, almost 
contemptuously, of his works of fiction, and seemed 
to regard them as monuments of misdirected energy.” 
(See A Visit to Count Tolstoi, in the Century Maga- 
zine, June, 1887.) He works at the shoemaker’s 
bench and in the fields, and lives on terms of absolute 
democratic equality with peasants. Yet he writes as 
vigorously as ever tracts and stories, which are ser- 
mons, for the common people and théir children ; over 
them his influence is said to be powerful and wide- 
spread. A sort of Russian Buddha, the object nearest 
his heart is their improvement and the coming of that 
millennium in which men, relieved from the incubi of 
organized religion and government, shall dwell together 
in equality, peace, and mutual brotherly helpfulness. 
To contribute to this end is his one desire; and the 
government, which is swift to suppress an argument 


or a treatise, often allows the same revolutionary ideas 


War and | 


Mie) bears witness to his | 


TOMATO. 


to appear in the guise of tales. A cullection of Tol- 
stoi’s works in ten volumes appeared in 1880, but he 
has written much since then, and his bibliography is 
for the future historian. 
| ‘Tolstoi’s vogue in America has arisen since 1885. A 
writer in the Nineteenth Century said in 1879 that 
neither of his two gestent books seems likely to be 
translated into Euglish. A version of The Cossacks, by 
Kugene Schuyler, when brought out in New York, at- 
tracted so little notice that the publishers ined to 
venture on no more of his. Since then, however, every- 
thing bearing his name has been welcomed, and a sin- 
gle house has issued some fifteen volumes of his writ- 
ings, several of which are on the warket in more than 
one version, The translators are Nathan Haskell 
Dole, Isabel F. Hapgood, Mrs. Aline Delano, and 
Huntingdon Smith: some are rendered from the 
original, others through the French. War and Peace 
and Anna Karenina are novels of great length : other 
volumes, as A /ussiun Proprietor and The yong Exile, 
are named from one of sundry short stories, The list 
‘includes J'he Cossacks; Sevastopol; Katia; Ivan 
'Tlyitch; The Invaders; In Pursuit of ee 
What People Live by; Family Happiness ; Childhood, 
Boyhood, and Youth ; My Confession ; My Religion ; 
Lhe Physiology of War; Napoleon and the Russian 
Campaign; and What to do: Thoughts Evoked by 
the 9 Bie of Moscow. 

Except perhaps Turgeneff, Tolstoi ranks as the first 
of Russian authors. He has his votaries and his o 
ponents: Mr. W. D. Howells is unstinting in his 
praise, while Maurice Thompson decries him as an 
injurious writer and a “socialistic erank.”’ His earlier 
and secular books illustrate with unsu power 
the virtnes and vices of the realistic school; those 
produced since he awoke to his mission, though often 
couched in the plainest language and dealing with the 
daily life of peasants, are loftily idealistic in spirit and 
conception. His genius is now generally conceded, 
and few would deny the purity of his motives and the 
nobleness of his aims; but as to the enjoyablencss of 
his books, no less than the beneficial tendency of the 
larger and more ambitions ones, opinions differ widely. 
The photographie minnteness of Anna Karenina, the 
relentless hounding of human weakness into crime 
and misery, are dreary and depressing to some, while 
War and Peace has been described as a huge and con- 
fusedly overcrowded canvas. The reader may with 
justice complain that these romances are no more edi 
fying, no more agreeable, than real life. With more 
open an] compressed cynicism, Jean Thyitch sets forth 
the wortlilessness of common purposes and cares. As 
to his later and shorter tales, most would admit that 
they often, in spite of their elaborately plebeian ga 
have foree, point, and beanty. with an elevated an 
poetic moral. Tolstoi himself would indignantly re- 
pudiate the dictum of an American critic, ‘The do- 
main of his genius is fiction and not cha: teiedartane 
muddlements of pseudo-philosophy.”’ The best essays 
on Tolstoi are in French, by M. de nit ar E. 4 
puy. FP. M. B. 

TOMATO, the Lycospersicum esculentum, a plant 
belonging to the Solanacew, or night-shade family. 
There are numerous species of the genus, all of South 
Awerican origin, though the esculent tomato is now 
gin widely throughout the world. It is cultivated 
or its fruit, which is a very important article of diet, 
though until recent years supposed to be uneatable, 
The tomato was introduced into England in 1596, but 
but for many years was grown only as an ornamental 
= or for medicinal purposes. It was known as 

veepae, which name 1s still given it in France and 
Italy. It was first used as a vegetable in Italy, and 
soon afterwards in France and England, though it has 
been in general use for this purpose Jess than fifty 
years. It needs warm suns, and does not ripen to 
perfection in England, though it is grown there 
market under glass, As at present used it is one of 
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the most important of our garden products. It is} though the contrary was the fact. His opposition to 
easily managed, even by inexperienced hands, and | banks was conspicuously shown by his proroguing the 
hundreds of acres are now planted with it in the| Legislature for ten months to prevent the ee x of 
vicinity of all our large cities. America from being established in the city of New 
The tomato plant has a weak stem of about 4 ft. in| York. The bank, however, finally obtained its char- 
length, which wah od parila become prostrate. he ter. In 1816 he was elected vice-president on the 
leaves are irregular primate with large leaflets, the ticket with Monroe, and before leaving the governor's 
stem and leaves being clothed with soft viscid hairs chair he recommended the passage of an act abolishing 
of a stroug, unpleasant odor and a somewhat resinous | slavery in the State of New York. This was done, the 
substance which leaves a stain. It bears racemose! act taking effect in July, 1827. Tompkins was re- 
clusters of yellow flowers, its fruit being a 2- or 3-celled | elected with Monroe, and at the close of his term 
berry, though there are numerous cells in the cultivated | retired to Staten Island, where he died June 11, 1825. 
varieties. nder cultivation the fruit varies awe 4 TOOMBS, Roserr (1810-1885), Southern states- 
in color and size, the plant being highly plastic, though | man and orator, was born at Washington, Wilkes co., 
it is possible that the cultivated forms may represent Ga.. July 2, 1810. He was educated at the University 
several species. Half a century ago this plant was’ of hehe and at Union College, N. Y.. and studied 
raised only as a curiosity, or as an ornament from its law in the University of Virginia. He began the prac- 
red fruit. but it is now one of the most popular and _ tice of law in 1831, and wes captain of a company of 
useful cf vegetables. It ripens after plucking, and volunteers in the Creek war in 1836. He was then 
hence can be picked green and transported wr dis- | elected to the State Legislature, and in 1844 he was 
tances, our northern cities being supphed from jorida clected to Congress, wharé he became a prominent 
and the Bermudas and gradually up the coast before | representative of the Whig party. After eight years’ 
the fruit ripens in their own vicinity, It is used in | service in the lower house he entered the Senate 
numerous ways, eaten raw as a salad, stewed, baked, | being now most aggressive in demands for national 
broiled and in soups, stews, and sauces. Tomato cat-| recognition and support of slavery. After the election 
sup is a favorite relish, and vast quantities of tomatoes | of Pres. Lincoln he urged forward the movement for 
are put up for winter use by canning and preserving. | secession in Georgia, and even when the Union party, 
To saline early crops the seed is sown in hot-beds | headed by A. Hf. Stephens, elected a majority of dele- 
or foreing-pits some ten weeks before planting in the | cee to the State convention, Toombs succeeded in 
open air. In the Middle States this is done about the | bringing about the passage of an ordinance of secession 
first week in March, transplanting being done in| Jan. 17, 1861. Toombs then withdrew from the Senate 
middle May. The plants are placed in light sandy | witha threatening speech, which the Scnate some weeks 
soil, in hills 3 ft. apart, and well manured. The yield | later answered by a resolution expelling him. Mean- 
under careful cultivation is about 400 bushels to the | time he had been active in the Confederate Congress at 
acre, the average maiket price being about 75 cents| Montgomery, Ala., and was a candidate for the presi- 
per bushel. is seems profitable ; yet there is much | dency of the new Confederacy. Jefferson Davis, how- 
expense and labor needed in the forcing processes ne-| ever, was chosen, and Toombs was made secretary of 
cessary for an early crop. In the South, where con-| state. The position was not to his liking, and he ob- 
venient to shipping, the raising of tomatoes for the | tained a commission as a brigadier-general. Though his 
Northern market is a very remunerative industry. In | unwillingness to obey orders rendered him troublesome 
some localities thousands of acres of tomatoes are he stayed with the army in Virginia until the end o 
raised by farmers under contract for canning purposes. | 1862, and then returned to Georgia, where he had 
These often sell as low as 30 cents per bushel, but this| command of Statetroops, At the close of the war he 
will pay on suitable land better than most farm erops, | refused to acknowledge the sovereignty of the United 
there being no need to plant early for this purpose. States, and went to Europe by way of Cuba. Te re- 
Of the many varieties of tomatoes now in the mar-| turned, however. in 1867, ‘aa resumed his law prac- 
ket, among the leading ones in the vicinity of New| tice, but proudly declared himself an ‘* unrepentant 
York are the Mikado, Acme, Paragon, Perfection, | rebcl.’’ A man of massive frame, he claimed froin all 
Trophy, Red and Yellow Plum, General Grant, Hath-| he met recognition of his pes and intellectual 
away’s Excelsior, and Canada Victor. Elsewhere superiority. This granted, he showed himself pat- 
other varieties are more prominent. The Trophy has | ronizing and genial, but if denied, he was arrogant an 
been in favor for many years, and is of unsurpassed | blustering. He was a kind master to his slaves; he 
size, flavor, and productiyeness. Earlier and smoother| would permit no inn near his residence—‘‘ Liberty 
varieties are now raised, though there has been no| Hall’’—but welcomed there any stranger who visited 
improvement in quality of varieties for twenty years! the neighborhood. Numerous anecdotes and sayin 
past, and all further improvements seem likely to be | attest his domineering character in the Senate, but in 
in smoothness and solidity. The tomato is a plant| the history of the Confederacy he left little impression. 
which requires a high temperature to ripen its fruit, | He died at Washington, Ga., Dec. 25, 1885. 
its time of ripening being May in Georgia, June in| TOPEKA, the capital of Kansas, and county-seat of 
Virginia, July in Palewark: and August in New Jer-| Shawnee co., is on the Kansas River, N. lat. 39° 3’, W. 
sey and New York. As a winter vegetable, in its, long. 95°40’, and 66 miles west of Kansas City. Four 
canned state, it has hardly an equal among vegetable railroads, the Union Pacific, the Chicago, Kansas, and 
articles of diet, many soifiions of cans being annually | Nebraska, the Missouri Pacific, and the Atchison, To- 


: (co, M.) | peka, and Santa Fé, furnish abundant facilities for com- 
‘TOMPKINS, Danter D. (1774-1825), vice-presi- | munication and trade with all parts of the Union, The 
dent of the United States, was born at Searsdale, N. | city is also well nis pee with street railways. It has 
-, June 21, 1774. He graduated at Columbia Col-| a handsome capitol, 2 opera-houses, 4 hotels, 4 national 
lege in 1795, and was admitted to the bar in 1797. He) banks, 3 other banks, 4 daily and oycr 20 weekly news- 
was elected to the Legislature in 1801, and took part in| papers. There are’l7 school-buildings, whose property 
the revision of the State constitution. Elected to Con-'is valued at $300,000, 2 business colleges, a Catholic 
in 1804, he resigned to become an associate | seminary, Washburn College(Congregational), Bethany 

ustice of the N. Y. supreme court. In 1806 he was| College for young ladies (Episcopal). There are 45 
chosen governor of the Beate, and during his tenure of | churches, comprising neony every religious denomina- 
this office he gave effective support to the war policy | tion, and some ing fine cditices, Two bishops— 
of the national administration in 1812. At a later| Episcopal and Methodist—have their residence here. 
ben the incomplete and confused record of his|'The Prohibition law is enforced and generally approved. 
nancial transactions at this time were used to injure | Near the city are the State Asylum for the Insane and 
his reputation, and prove him a debtor to the State, ! the State Reform School. Besides the machine-shops 
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of the Santa Fé Railroad, the chief industrial works 
are 9 flouring-wills, whose yearly output is 400,000 
barrels. There are also 3 iron-foundries, 2 packing- 
houses, and factories producing starch, vinegar, cloth- 
ing, harness, cigars, tents, wheels, winduills, and 
agricultural implements. The city is well laid out with 
wide, shady, well-paved streets, and handsome resi- 
dences. It has excellent sewerage, an electric-light 
and telephone system, gas- and water-works, Topeka 
was settled in 1854 and incorporated in 1858. Its early 
history is closely conn with the settlement of 
Kansas and its admission into the Union. Its popula- 
tion in 1880 was 15,452, but it is estimated in 1888 
to be 40,000. Its valuation in 1887 was 
$7.270,017, the true value being thrice as much, 

TORBERT, Avrrep T. A., general, was born in 
Delaware in July, 1833. He er f 
in 1855, and was appointed brevet. second-lieutenant 
of infantry. He served in Texas and Florida. and took 
part in the Utah expedition of 1857-58. When the 
civil war broke out he was employed in mustering New 
Jersey volunteers into service, and in September was 
made colonel of the First regiment N. J. volunteers. 
With his command he peyticneatee in McClellan’s 
Peninsular campaign, and in August, 1862, he was 
assigned to the command of a brigade. He fought in 
the second battle of Bull Run, and was wounded at 
South Mountain. He was then made brigadier-general 
of volunteers, but was unable to serve until June, 1863, 
when he returned to his brigade in the Sixth corps in 
time to fight at Gettysburg. In 1864, while Gen. 
Sheridan conducted a raid on Richmond, Gen. Torbert 
commanded the cavalry which remained with Gen. 
Grant, and afterwards led the First division in several 
actions, including the battle of Cold Harbor. Gen. 
Torbert was now made chief of cavalry of the Middle 
military division, and was engaged in all the operations 
in the Shenandoah Valley. Tn April, 1865, he was 
made commander of the Army of the Shenandoah, and 
afterwards had charge of various districts, until he was 
mustered out of the volunteer service in January, 1866. 
In October of that year he resigned from the regular 
army, in which his actual rank was only captain, 
though he had brevet rank as major-general. He was 
sent as U. S. minister to Salvador in 1869, as consul- 
general to Havana in 1871, and to Paris in 1874. 

TORNADO. There are two well-marked species of 
gyratory storms—the cyclone, in which the wind moves 
mainly in a horizontal direction and covers an exten- 
sive area, and the tornado, in which the movement is 
principally vertical and the ground area of the storm 
very small. These two kinds of storm are conn 
He! intermediate gradations, and seem distinct in 
character and origin. The tornado, however, is con- 
nected with a series of less violent gyrations, ranging 
from the waterspout of the ocean and the sand-storm 
of the desert down to the little dust-whirl which is so 
ordinary a phenomenon in our streets. The violent 
form of whirl known as the tornado oceurs more fre- 
quently and disastrously in the United States than in 
avy other region of the earth, and is particularly prev- 
alent in the valley of the Mississippi, where severe ex- 
amples are of annual oceurrence, and the loss of life 
and property often extensive. 

The tornado, which apparently has its origin in the 
clouds at no great distance above the earth, presents 
the appearance of a vast cloud funnel, visibly descend- 
ing from the layer of cloud in which it originates un- 
til it reaches the earth, where it draws up everything 
that lies in its path into its swift revolving vortex. 
Its cloud-like appearance is due to the condensation 
of moisture in the warm and compressed air of the 
wind-whirl, into which the adjoining air is drawn with 
great force and caused to revolve with extraordinary 
Vivlence, the motion being an upward spiral, with a 
partial vacuum in its centre. The path of the tor- 
nado is always very narrow, averaging less than a 
quarter-mile in width, the greatest violence being in its 
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central region. In this region wen ig that is 
touched is destroyed; houses unroofed or torn to 
pieces, and their fragwents thrown long distances ; 
great trees twisted off like reeds ; sach weights as loco- 
motives lifted and hurled aside, aud a power displayed 
which it is difficult to appreciate. ‘The whirling mo- 
tion is indicated by the twisting of trees and the turn- 
ing round of buildings which have been lifted from 
their foundations, while the mode in which the walls 
of houses occasionally seew to burst outward in all di- 
rections appears the work of a vacuum in the passing 


centre of the whirl. 

The tornado cloud never seems to reach to a et 
height, but becomes lost in the broad layer of cloud 
from which it depends. It sways to and fro. like a 
dangling whip, as it moves rapidly along its path of 

estruction, the end ages: aay 3 from the 
ground to descend farther on. When thus raised it 
seems somewhat pointed at bottom, and though the 
surface wind is still severe, litle harm is done. The 
path of greatest violence of the tornado is very nar- 
row, while the time of passage of its centre over any 
spot is less than a minute, sometimes but a few sec- 
onds. It seems to strike everything within its reach a 
single blow, like that of a gigantic ammer which de- 
stroys whatever it touches. ‘The wind pressure of the 
tornado has been estimated from its effects to vary from 
18 to 112 pounds to the square foot, and the velocity 
of the wind to be sometimes as much as 2000 miles 
per bow, . 5 

Definite scientific observations of tornado aes 
ena have been confined to a few years past, this work 
asung been taken up by Lieut. John P. Finley, of the 
Signal Service Bureau, who several years ago organ- 
ized a system of regular observations which have added 
greatly to our knowledge of the subject. He has 
learned so much concerning the tornado conditions, in 
fact, as to be able to predict, with some degree of ac- 
euracy, the probable appearance of snch storms within 
the settled regions of the country. In furtherance of 
this project he has sent blanks to competent persons 
throughout the tornado regien, desiring them to de- 
scribe the character and peculiarities of every tornado 
that came under their observation, and in this manner 
obtained a large sum of statistics. As a result of his 
studies on the subject it may be stated that of 38 pre- 
dictions made by him in April and June, 1884, that 
tornadoes would occur, 18 were verified, and of 19 in 
June and July, 1885, 15 were verified. In all cases 
violent storms occurred, either tornadoes, fierce gales, 
or hail-storms. 

His predictions are based on the following observed 
facts. ‘Tornadoes are found to be always associated with 
cyclones, and always to make their appearance in the 
south-east quadrant of the cyclone, or south-east. of 
a moving centre of low barometric pressure, while their 
tracks conform closely to the direction of tue main 
storm. Their place of occurrence, however, isseveral hun- 
dred miles distant from the centre of the cyclone. The 
favorable climatic conditions are an elevation of tem- 
perature of from 15 to.50° above the normal, and an 
excessive humidity, with abnormal conditions of wind 
direction and cloud formation and movement. The 
average number of tornadoes which annually oceur in 
the region east of the Rocky Mountains is over 100. 
In 1884 there were 172. Of 600 recorded occurrences 
from 1794 to 1881, 304 moved from south-west to north- 
east. As a general rule about 80 per cent. of them 
move in this direction, and about 10 per cent. from 
north-west to south-east. The average width of path 
is 1085 feet, and of velocity 30 miles an hour, though 
the velocity may vary from 1 to 150 miles per hour, 
The cloud is nearly always funnel-shaped, varyin 
| from the hour-glass to the conical and the inve 

funnel forms, The direction of the whirl is almost 
invariably opposite to that of the movement .of a 
clock-hand, in this respect. agreeing with the i 

of the cyclone. ‘Tornadoes move parallel to the pro- 
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ive storm by whose side they are developed, keep- 
ing their average distance of several veloped miles 
from its centre. ioe occur most frequently in the 
months of May, April, June, and July, in the order 
given, and from 3.30 to 5 P. M., immediately after the 
warmest part of the md and when warm ascending 
currents are most likely to meet cool descending 


currents. 

In the United States 3000 persons have been killed 
and as many injured by these storms, while the loss of 
property reaches scores of millions of dollars. They 
occur most frequently in the States bordering the 
northern Mississippi and the lower Missouri. Here 
the warm and very moist winds from the Gulf meet 
with currents of cold air from the north, exceedingly 
unstable atmospheric conditions being produced. They 
seldom or never occur west of the 100th meridian, a 
region unvisited by severe cyclones. Of the various 
tornadoes on the most remarkable series was that 
of Feb. 9, 1884 On that day, after 10 A. M., more 
than 60 tornadoes in the States between Illi- 
nois and Virginia on the north, and Mississippi an | 
Georgia on the south, at distances of from 500 to 200) 
miles from the cyclone centre. ‘The damage was ex- 
cessive; more than 10,000 buildings were destroyed, 
800 persons killed, and 2500 wounded. 

Thunder and hail-storms occur in the same advance 
gpa of the cyclone with the tornado, and possibly 

arise from the same general conditions. These 
storms are doubtless all due to the effort at equilibra- 
tion in very unstable atmospheric conlitions. The 
tornado is always iene by warm an] humid south- 
erly winds, and followed by cold northerly ones. The 
poets atmosphere is, in fact, saturate | with vapor, 
ts abnormally high temperature increasing its capacity 
in this respect. ‘There is probably a very saad dim- 
inution of temperature with altitule, and undoubt- 
edly the large temperature gra‘liants vertically, and the 
marked contrast of vapor conditions, have much to do 
with the develepment of the tornado, which is natur- 
ally propagated along the line and in the direction in 
which the unstable condition of equilibrium prevails. 
The gyration noticeably forms in the upper air, where 
the winds attain a much greater velocity than on the 
surface, and gradually descends. Tne warmth and 
high vapor conditions of the southern and eastern 
wae of the cyclone are doubtless the reason thut tor- 
nadoes appear there and not in the northern and 
western regions, where the air is comparatively 
and cold, and the equilibrium of the atmosphere m 
less disturbed. 


Several theories as to the immediate cause of torna- 
does have been advanced. Guyot ascribe l them to 
the meeting of opposite winds of different tempera- 
tures in the upper atmosphere. According t» a more 
recent theory, the is preceded by the forma- 
tion of a surface layer of abnormally warm air, above 
which extends a layer of much cooler air. The former, 
in its effort to ascend, pierces the latter at some point, 
and rushes upward in a spiral whirl or eddy which 
auekt draws the surrounding warm air into its vortex. 

is Gaacts based on the analogy of the behavior of 
water under circumstances similar to those assumed, as, 
to adduce a familiar instance, when the stopper is 
pulled from the eseape-pipe of a bath-tub. In this 
case the water rushes from all sides towards the vent, 


and eddies round in a ing spiral as it passes 
downward through the pipe, a water vacuum existing 
in the centre of the eddy. The analogy to the tornado 


seems very close, yet this theory, shoes supported by 
some eminent meteorologists, is hardly in accordance 
with the facts. Instead of the preceding calm condi- 
tions which it seems to require, the 0 is preceded 
strong winds. Nor does it offer any explanation of 
ss Py winds otra 3 the tornado, nor ze 
rap somew ive motion 0 
the . Itis in agreement with the water analogy, 
but hardly with the atmospheric conditions, 
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There are other water eddies, however, of more 
normal character, that of which we have spoken need- 
ing unusual conditions for its manifestation. ‘The nor- 
wal eddy requires moving water for its propagation 
and never appears when “his water moves steadily and 
regularly. But at the least disturbance of’ this regu- 
larity, eddies are generated, and increase in width and 
violence as the Jisturbance becomes greater. In short, 
the ordinary eddy is due to opposition to the move- 
ment of water currents, either from the meeting of two 
currents more or less opposed in direction. or from the 
impingwent of a current on an unyielding obstacle 
and the hurling of the water back upon itself. The 
latter is the case in the tornado-like whirlpool ai Ni- 
agara. In every case we have the meeting of two 
bodies of water which cannot pass each other, and 
whose progressive motion is converted into a whirl, 
while the accumulating waters can only escape down- 
oats. su that the whirl is converted into a descending 
spiral. 

This form of eddy appears to be the true analogue 
to the atmospheric eddy known by the various names 
of whirlwind, tornado, ete. In the latter case wind is 
always present, and apparently opposing winds. In 
the little dust-whirl of the streets this seems evident. 
It only appears during gusty winds, where the air 
currents frequently vary their direction, and it seeins 
to indicate the meeting of two opposing puffs of wind, 
which break ‘nto an eddy as they me-t, while the pro- 
gressive motion of the whirl is due to the gradual 
meeting ot the angularly opposed fronts of the 
eurrents. In this phenomena we probably have, ona 
small scale, what is repeated in the tornado on a large 


scale, 

Before proceeding with the argument, however, a 
more particularized statement of tornado conditions is 
important. The disturbance, as already said, always 
begins in the upper air. Lieut. Maury, in 1882, at- 
tributed the tornado to an upper air current seen at 
times to move from the south-west at a speed of 100 
miles per hour. Numerous descriptions show that the 
first tornado indication is a cloud to the northward, 
heavy, black, and comparatively slow in its southward 
movement. This is met by a light, rather smoky, and 
more rapid cloud from the south-west. These clouds, 
borne by their respective winds, rush together, violent 
conflicts of currents drive the clouds in every direction, 
up and down, round and round; clouds, like great 
sheets of white smoke, dash about in a frightful man- 
ner. Tinally, a black, threatening mass descends 
slowly towards the earth, whirling violently, bat still 
manifesting confusion in form. is soon gives place 
to the peculiar funnel-like shape, intensely black in 
appearance. As white clouds appear and are drawn 
into the vortex, the funnel trunk sways like an elastic 
column. Substances drawn up are seen flying in its 
centre, gradually rising, to be finally flung out near the 
top after the storm has progressed a mile or two. 
Dark masses of cloud shoot down the sides of the fun- 
nel, and are drawn into the’vortex near the ground. 
At times the velocity appears to increase, and every- 
thing is torn to splinters. A peculiar hollow, rumbling, 
but very loud sound accompanies the storm. 

This description of the genesis of a tornado, abbre- 
viated from Prof. Eddy’s paper in the Popular Science 
Montily, is in accordance with the folowing descrip- 
tion of the tornado of May 30, 1879, from the Signal 
Service Report : 

“The cloud from which the funnel depended, seen 
at a distance of 8 miles, appeared to be in terrible 
commotion ; in fact, while the hail was falling, a sort 
of tumbling in the clouds was noticed as they came up 
from the north-west and south-west, and about where 
they appeared to meet was the point from which the 
funnel was seen to descend. There was but one fun- 
nel at first, which was soon accompanied by several 
smaller ones. . . . Finally, one of them, seemed to 
expand and extend downwards more steadily than the 
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others, resulting at length in what appeared to be 
their complete absorption.” 

These are typical examples of general tornado de- 
scriptions, all of which indicate wind opposition. 
Opposite winds seem always to prevail, probably 
in Vifferent strata of the atmosphere, the south wind 
usually, perhaps always, the lower. This warm and 
humid south wind naturally rises, while the cold north 
wind as naturally descen Thus two strong and 
opposite air currents, which had been moving in dif- 
ferent layers of the atmosphere, meet face to face. 
The result seems necessarily the same in air as in 
water, the formation of a vigorous eddy or vortex, 
whose energy depends upon that of its constituent 
winds, In this case the escape is upwards, and the 
descent of the eddy to the ground is probably a conse- 

uence of the effort of the winds to pass each other. 
The opposing air currents have widely extended fronts, 
more or less angularly inclined to each other, so that 
they come together gratia. like, to use a homely 
illustration, the meeting of the blades of shears. To 
this the progressive movement may be due. ‘I'he vortex 
is generated at each successive meeting point of the 
winds, and vanishes in the rear as it forms in front. 
Its speed of progression indicates that of meeting of 
the angular wind fronts, and depends on the width of 
the angle, while its irregularities are doubtless due to 
the variations of speed and direction in the winds to 
which it owes its origin. The final prevalence of the 
north wind at the surface seems to indicate a reversal 
of position in the two air currents, the north having 
descended to a lower, the south ascended to an upper 
stratum of the atmosphere, so that they once more 
pass without opposition. aoe 

Gen. Greeley's list of destructive tornadoes is given 
in part in the following table, some of the less destrue- 
tive being omitted : 


Loss 
State, Date. Killed. Injured. Houses. Value. 
Miss, May 7, 1840. 317 109 seee = $1,260,000 
- June 16, 1842. 500 

Conn, Aug. 9, 1878. 348 . 2,000,000 
Mo. April 18, 1880. 101 600 1,000,000 
lowa, June 17, 1882. 100 §=6300)S 260 ~—s:11,000,000 
Miss, April 22, 1383. 51 200 100 300,000 
Wis. May 18, 1883. 16 100 52 175,000 
Minn. Aug. 21, 1883. 26 80 400 700,000 
Ark. —_ Nov. 21, 1883 5 162 60 300,000 
N.C. Feb. 19, 1884 18 125 ~=—«BS 

Dak. July 28, 1884. 15 18 100 

Wis. Sept. 9, 1884. 6 75 305 4,000,000 
N.J. Aug. 3, 1885. 6 100 500 500,000 
Ohio. Sept. 8, 1885. 6 100 300 500,000 
Mina. April 14, 1886. 74 136 138 385,000 
Ohio. May 12, 1886, ) GS 85 

Kan. April 21,1887. 20 237 330 —_ 1,000,000 


Many of these tornadoes extended through wveral 
States, that of April 14, 1886, for instance, travel ing 
350 miles—from Council Bluffs to Sauk Rapids, Minn., 
which town it destroyed, That of ot ek 18, 1880, 
utterly wrecked the town of Marshfield, Mo. Many 
other towns and villages have been partly or wholly 
destroyed, and it seems evident that, in the fuller set- 
tlement of the Mississippi Valley States, a tly 
increased annual destruction may be expected from 
this source. The forests of that section often present 
great lanes of broken-down and torn-up trees, indica- 
ting the tracks of tornadoes in the past. As towns 
replace furest and cover the prairie lands, the danger 
will pepneey increase. The Atlantic States, 
while less frequently visited by this terrible agent of 
destruction, are by no means exempt. Several of the 
examples in the table given were in the East—that of 
August 3, 1885, passing through the city of Camden, 
N. J., where it made frightful havoe. A more recent 
disaster of this kind was that of January 9. 1889, in 
which a violent tornado struck the city of Reading, 
Pa., fortunately only on_ its outskirt, utterly wreckin 
a silk-will and a railroad paint-shop, with a loss of 24 
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killed, 98 injured. This tornado passed over a con- 
siderable extent of country, but, by fortune, 
struck no other town. What was probably an accom- 
panying tornado passed over Western Pennsylvania on 
the same day, doing great bg ex 8 in the oil- 
blowing down the suspension bridge at Niagara, 
wrecking an unfinished building at Pittsburg, with con- 
siderable loss of life. (c. M.) 
TURII oe of ee ee to ‘ie shit ‘ 
inate, or shell- ng rep whic 
See pie ae are known also by the common names 
Rep.) of turtle and terrapin. As at present 
used the tendency is to restrict the title 
oftortoise tothe marine species, that of turtle to the 
land species, and thatof terrapin to fresh water and coast 
species of the family Zmydide. In the United States 
the name of terrapin is applied ovly to a few species 
of this family which are used for _ The United 
States has in ell 42 or 43 ie. of tortoises, of which 
all, with the exception of the musk tortoises, are 
to agreater or less extent for food, or for other eco- 
nomical pu Yet only a few species are in actual 
demand, including the murine green turtle, 2 or 3 
species of soft-shelled turtles, the snapping turtle, the 
gopher or land-turtle, and 3 or 4 ave of terrapin. 
Of the latter much the most highly prized is the 
diamond-back salt-water ecg a mys palus- 
tris). This species is found in the salt marshes along 
the coast from Massachusetts to Texas and also in 
South America. The northern terrapin, however, are 
more delicate in flesh than those of the Gulf, and the 
principal market supply comes from Chesapeake Bay 
and the coast of the Carolinas, Egg Harbor, N. J., 
also furnishes some very fine ones. he 

The diamond-back terrapin is of small size, the 
under shell of the female averaging 6 or 7 ins. in 
length, its extreme length being 10 ins. The weight 
is 4 or 5 lbs., though in extreme cases 10 lbs. is 
reached. It has a very large head, with strong and 
cutting jaws, small eyes, and short and thick neck. 
The shrell is oval, moderately convex, and of a dusky 
olive-green color, with darker concentric lines. The 
sternum. or lower shell, is yellow, with dusky concentric 
lines. This species is very shy and active, swims well, 
and runs with considerable speed on land. The males 
are suialler than the females, much less valued, and 
sell at a considerably lower price. The fishing season 
lasts from Oct. 1 to June 1, October and November 
being the best months. Atthis period the terrapin 
has buried itself deeply in the mud for_its winter 
hibernation, and is very fat and juicy. It is easily 
found by a mound of mud rai above its hiding- 
place, and is taken in considerable quantities. The eggs, 
25 to 100 in number, are laid in early spring. Females 
in egg are the most highly valued, the eggs being the 
tidbit of epicures. In their best season terrapin sell 
at from $15 to $36 and even $50 per dozen, according 
to size. The males are used only in soups, and bring 
about $3 per dozen. Many terrapins are caught in 
summer, and penned in ‘‘yards’’ till the market sea- 
son. They are found to breed in captivity, and efforts 
have been made, with some success, to raise them from 
eggs laid under such circumstances. This is impor- 
tant, as the annual eatch, never large, is ily 
creasing. Philadelphia is the principal market for 
terrapin, though large quantities are supplied to other 
seaboard cities, and many are sent to the cities of the 
interior, 

There are from 15 to 20 species of fresh-water 
terrapins in the United States. These, formerly 
classed inthe genus Emys, but now divided into several 
genera, differ from the land-turtles in peg bee feet 
more webbed and expanded, and the shell of the back 
more flattened. Three or four species of the genus 
Pxendemys ave of marketable value. Of these the red- 
bellied terrapin, 2. rugosa, is usually 10 or 11 ins. 
long. - Its upper shell is of a dusky brown color, with 
blotches and lines of red; the lower shell is of a dusky 
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red hue. It dwells only in the Delaware and Susque- 
hanna and the rivers of Chesapeake Bay. The flesh 
is very palatable, and it is gathered in considerable 
numbers for market, being largely substituted for the 


ond-back in restaurants. 

Yet more esteemed is the yellow-bellied terrapin, 
P, , Which is found in stagnant ponds from 
Virginia to Florida, and is abundant in the latitude of 

} see a It is rc er ins. long, 74 igh _ 
11 hi @ upper s ing very convex, and dee 
serrated behind. It is of Sakic hers, hue,’ wit 
radiating yellow lines and marks, the sternum being 
yellow. These species feed on small reptiles, fish, ete., 
and will eat vegetable food in captivity. Out of waterthe 
move more ory than theland-turtles. Farther south 
oceurs another species of value, the Mobilianer (P. 
Mbbiliensis). 'This is the largest of the food species, the 
shell being often 14 to 16 ins. long by 10 wide, and 


7} high. In color it is brownish, with yellow lines 
and while the sternum is pale yellow. It is 
found in lakes and rivers from ik Carolina to 


Western Louisiana, and up the Mississippi to Arkansas, 
and is very abundant in Kast Florida, especially in the 
St. John’s River. The flesh is quite delicate, and is 
wuch esteemed in the Southern cities. 

The chicken terrapin, Chrysemys reticulata, is about 
9 by 5 in. in dimensions, the color of its upper shell 
being dark brown with a network of yellow Nous that 
of the lower yellow. Its long neck, as it swims with 
body hid and at extended, presents a snake-like ap- 
pearance. It occurs from North Carolina to Louisiana, 
and is the most esteemed of the fresh-water terrapins. 
E- picta, a somewhat smaller species, is also valued as 
ut 

Other species of tortoises are used as food in the 
United States. Of marine tortoises the only species 
of value is Chelonia viridis, the n turtle, which 
is used extensively as the basis of turtle soup. The 
Pacific coast has a related species, C. virgata. Of 
_— raed known as "rg tortoises e — 
States has 6 species, nging to 2 genera, which differ 
in length from 6 in. to 2 ft. or more, and in weight 
from 4 to 16 lbs. These occur in most of our lakes 
and rivers, from the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, 
and are easily taken by hook and line, as they bite 
greedily. Their flesh is a superior article of food, sur- 
passing in delicacy, it is said, the green turtle. Their 
eggs a a are considered excellent. 


Of the snapping turtles there are two species, be- 


longing to different genera. The northern species, 
Ch tina, is widely distributed, and is 
largely taken for food purposes. Its maximum weight 
Sigiese tind, weigh the. and 
i tu wei 50 or 60 lbs. and in extreme 
weight 100 Ibs. Tt spoken of very highly as a food 
species, some stating that it is more delicate than the 
oa turtle, though this is doubtful. The gopher, 
e great land-turtle of the South, is also used to 
some extent as food. This species is 15 in. long and 
is so strong that it can move under a weight of 200 
Ibs. It lives in underground burrows in the sandy 
forests of the Gulf States. Even the little ‘‘ box 
turtle,”’ the familiar inmate of our fields and gardens, 
is occasionally eaten, and is said to be quite palatable 
when fat. c.M) 
TOTTEN, Josern Griperr (1788-1864), chief- 
engineer U. 8. A., was born at New Haven, Conn., 
Aug. 23, 1788. He graduated at West Point in 1805, 
and being commissioned second-lieutenant in the en- 
ineers’ corps went as assistant to his uncle, Jared 
Mansfield, surveyor-general of Ohio. Although he 
resigned from the army he soon returned and_was_en- 
ed in the construction of forts in New York har- 
until the commencement of the war of 1812. Then 
he was made chief-engineer of the army on the Ni- 
agara frontier and he omen Queenstown. Afterwards 
he served at Lake C lain and was brevetted lieu- 
tevant-colonel for his culientry at the battle of Platts- 


thern species, known as the 
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burg. In 1816 a Board of Engineers was formed to 
devise a system of coast defence, and in connection 
with this work Totten rendered most important service 
to his country. In 1819, when Gen. Simon Bernard 
was brought from France to give the benefit of his 
long experience in this branch, of warfare, the other 
members of the board resigned, but Major Totten 
continued, and the reports prepared on harbor and 
coast defence were mostly from his pen. In 1825 Tot- 
ten (now brevet colonel) began the construction of 
Fort Adams at Newport and was thus engaged for 
thirteen years. In 1831 Gen. Bernard retired and 
Totten had charge of the harbor defences east of New 
York. In 1838 he published Hydraulic and Common 
Mortars, giving the result of many experiments by 
himself and others. In the same year he was made 
chief-engineer with the rank of colonel, and removed 
to Washington. He continued to carry out his plans 
of coast defence until 1847, when he was called by Gen. 
Winfield Scott to take charge of the engineering oper- 
ations in the siege of Vera Cruz. After the capture 
of the city he returned to Washington, having ob- 
tained the brevet of brigadier-general for his services. 
Besides his office work at Washington, he made a 
biennial tour of inspection, examining every detail of 
construction in the forts and other defences. He was 
also a member of the Light-House Board from its or- 
ganization in 1852, and was actively connested with 
various scientific associations. 'When Gen. Scott was 
obliged to retire from the chief command of the army, 
he suggested Gen. Totten as his successor, but the 
latter declined on account of his own advanced age. 
He died at Washington, April 22, 1864, having re- 
ceived a brevet as major-general on the previous day. 
Among his Reports may be mentioned those on Na- 
tional Defences ft 851) and Ordnance (1857). Although 
the fortifications to whose construction his energies 
were given have been proved insufficient owing to the 
vast changes in ordnance, there has been no system 
devised to take their place which meets universal ap- 


proval. 

TOURGEE, Aston WineGar, author, was born 
at Williamsfield, Ohio, May 2, 1838. He prepared fur 
college at Kingsville Academy and entered Roches- 
ter University as sophomore in 1859. He was one of 
the first to volunteer for service in the Union army, 
enlisting April 17, 1861, as a private in the Twenty- 
seventh N.Y. volunteers. He was wounded at the first 
battle of Bull Run and discharged, but the following 
year was commissioned first-lieutenant, by Gov. Tod, 
of Ohio, and recruited Company G, One-hundred-and- 
fifth Ohio V. I. He resigned his commission in 1864 
on account of wounds and disease contracted in Salis- 
bury and Libby prisons. He was married to Emma 
L. Kilbourne, of Conneaut, Ohio, in 1863, and at the 
close of the war settled in Greensboro, N. C., as lawyer 
and editor. He wasa delegate to the Southern Loyal- 
ist Convention held in Philadelphia in 1866, and was a 
member of the committee that drew ote report on 
the condition of the Southern States. He was elected 
to the constitutional convention of North Carolina in 
1868, and took so prominent a part in this body that 
the conetitution then prepared is often called ‘‘ Tour- 
gee’s constitution.’’ He was appointed by this con- 
vention one of the three commissioners to codify the 
laws of the State. He was elected judge of the Su- 
perior Court in 1868, which office he held until the ex- 
piration of his term in 1874. He was also a member 
of the State constitutional convention of 1875. He 
is the author of the N.C. Form Book ; The N.C.Code 
with Notes, and a Digest of Cited Cuses. Besides 
these legal works he is the author of the followin 
works of fiction : Sovnette (1874; in later editions 4 
Royal Gentleman); Figs and Thistles (1879), a ro- 
mance ly founded on Pres. Garfield’s army career ; 
A Fool's Errand (1879), a work that attracted much 
attention and has been translated into several lan- 
guages. It is a graphic exposure of the difficulties 
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which Northern men and women encountered in at- 
tempting to settle in the South after the war. To it was 
afterwards added an appendix, “The Invisible Ku- 
pire."’ To the same class belong his Bricks withont 
fated nay John Eax and Mamelon (1882); Hot 
Plowshares (1883); An Appeal to Cwsar (1384), Cesar 
here denoting the sovereign American ple ; 
Veteran and his Pipe (1886) ; Button's Inn (1887), a 
story relating to the early days of Mormonism in 
Ohio; Black Ice and Letters to a King (1888). From 
1882 to 1884 Judge Tourgee was editor of Our Con- 
tinent, a weekly magazine, published in Philadelphia. 
No man has contributed more to the political educa- 
tion of our people than Judge Tourgee. Original in 
method, fearless in expression, and pepe in style 
he has pressed home to the hearts and consciences of 
the American people the difficult political and social 
problems of his generation. His pees residence is 
at Mayville, Chautauqua eo., N. Y.,where he employs 
himself solely in literary pursuits. 4 

TRADE, Boarps or. These are combinations of 
merchants, manufacturers, and others to promote the 
interests of commerce, extérnal and internal, and in 
every way to aid the industrial advancement of cities 
and nations. ‘The first idea of concerted action for 
this purpose seems to be due to Cromwell, who in 1655 
appointed his son Richard, many lords of his council, 
judges and gentlemen, and about twenty merchants of 
hak York, Neweastle, Yarmouth, Dover, ete., to 
meet and consider how the trade and navigation of 
the Commonwealth might be best promoted. After 
the Restoration, in 1660, Charles IL. established a 
council of trade to control all the commercial interests 
of the nation, and afterwards instituted a Board of 
Trade and Plantations. This board, after being re- 
modelled by William ILL, continued in existence till 
1782, when it was abolished, and a new council for the 
regulation of trade affairs, on the plan still existing, 
was appointed Sept. 2, 1786. See Trane, Boarp or, 
in the EncycLopap1a Brirannica. 

Apart from this governmental board, the merchants 
of many cities, both in Europe and in the United 
States, have organized civic Boards of Trade, or 
Chambers of Commerce as they are called in some 
eases, whose deliberations have taken a wide seope and 
proved of the utmost benefit to commercial interests 
at large. At their meetings every subject relating to 
the material interests of cities and nations is debated, 
the mature judgment of the members brought to bear 
on the problem, and. resolutions taken in accordance 
with the opinions of thuse best adapted by their ex- 
perience to offer wise and pertinent suggestions, 

The earliest American movement in this direction 
was made April 5, 1768, on which date twenty mer- 
chants of New York organized themselves into the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city, for the expressed 
purpose of the promotion and encouragement of com- 
merce, of adjusting disputes relative to trade and 
navigation, supporting industry, obtaining necessary 
legislation, and doing everything in their power in the 
interest of commerce. This association is still in ex- 
istence, the only one dating from the last century with 
the exception of the New Haven Chamber of Com- 
merce, organized in 1794. No similar institution was 
organized till 1833, when the Philadelphia Board of 
‘Trade was established, composed of persons interested 
in commerce, finance, manufacturing, and the mechanic 
arts; its object being the promotion of the trade of 
the city, the improvement of facilities for transporta- 
tion, aud the use of all proper measures for advancing 
the interests of the business community. 

The idea thus instituted by the leading cities of the 
country was adopted by others in gradual snecession : 
by Cincinnati in 1839, Buffalo in 1844, Chi in 
1848, Baltiniore in 1849, San Franciseo in 1850, Port- 
land in 1853, Boston in 1854, Detroit in 1856, Mil- 


waukee in 1858, St. Louis in 1866, and others of the | 
swaller cities at various intermediate and later periods. | 


In 1868 a new idea was put into effect, in the forma- 
tion of a National Board of Trade, composed of 
delegates from the associations of the several cities, the 
first meeting of which was held at Philadelphia iu 
June of that year. It was com of 
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change, New York Produce Exchange, Peoria Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Philadelphia Commercial Exchange, 
and St. Louis Union Me ts’ Exchange. Its pur- 
pose, as stated in its articles of organization, was to 
promote the efficiency and extend the usefulness of the 
various Boards of Trade, Chambers of Commerce, 
etc., organize for general commercial purposes, to se- 
cure unity and harmony of action in commercial usage, 
custom, and law, and to consider all qnestions pertain- 
ing to finance, commerce, and the industrial interests 
of the country. Cs 

This national organization has met annually in dif- 
ferent cities of the country, its meetings from 1879 to 
1888 hare, been held at Washington. Frederick 
Fraley, of Philadelphia, its first president, has pre- 
sided over every successive meeting, and was re-elected 
at the meeting held in 1888 at Washington, at which 
meeting 21 societies were be eng ve On _ Noy. 14. 
1888, a meeting was convened at Chicago, In regard 
to the general scope of interests considered at the 
meetings of the National Board of Trade, it may. per- 
haps best be shown by naming those debated at the 
1888 meeting. These included the subjects of adultera- 
tions, coast defences, river and harbor improvements, 
postal cnepen fy agricultural reports, revenue, trade 
reciprocity with Canada, bankrupt legislation, naturali- 
zation laws, national bankruptcy law, currency, ques- 
tions of shipping, pilotage and quarantine, ete. 

The meetings of the city associations consider ques 
tions relating principally to local interests, but the 
annual deliberations of so many bodies composed of 
the most experienced business men of our various 
cities, and of a national board made up of selected 
delegates from the local boards, cannot but be of the 
utmost benefit to the commercial and industrial inter- 
ests of the country, and go far towards the solving of 
tiany mooted questions in social and political economy 
and the promotion of the welfare of mankind in gen- 
eral. The t growth of modern business and the 
diversity of interests involved has necessitated the 
formation in many cities of associations devoted to the 
promotion of particular interests, such as corn ex- 
changes, produce exchanges, and the like, more re- 
stricted in their interests than the general boards of 
trade, yet working in harmony with them. Some ex- 
apple have already been named, and there may be 
added, as secondary to the old-established New York 
Chamber of Commerce, the New York Importers’ and 
Brokers’ Board of Trade (1872), and the New York 
Board of Trade (1874). . (c. M.) 

TREASON. a a — of _ eaepon bes in the 

nit tates undergone changes in 
See Vot.XXIIT. its constitution from its character as 
Kes ews precalling in England that are charac- 
‘Pate teristic of the difference between gov- 
ernments that have a purely popular basis and those 
that rest wholly or partly upon the derivation of pub- 
lic authority by heredity, The government of Great 
Britain is popular td as it regards one of the branches 
of its legislature, while the Crown and Lords, consti- 
tuting the other two branches, still claim their public 
functions through heredity. The Crown of Great 
Britain still preserves attributes common to monarch- 
ies absolute and limited that give to the act of treason 
a personal character in its bearing upon the pe 
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sovereign. Hence in England to compass the death of 
the oceupant of the throne, as the lawyers express it, 
is an act of treason. In the United States the sov- 
ereignty resides in the public as a community, and an 
act of treason is necessarily one against the entire 
community. ‘To this idea the Constitution of the 
United States is conformed, since it declares that 
treason against the United States shall consist only in 
levying war against them, or in adbering to their ene- 
mies, giving thee aid and comfort. It is possible for 
a sii vson to do all that need be done to take ‘the 
life of the personal sovereign, but to antagonize the 
verument of a community implies means of a very 
ifferent nature. 

The definition given to treason, as used in the Con- 
stitution, and accepted as authoritative, is that it im- 
plies the assembling of a wigs d of men for the purpose 
of overturning or resisting the government by force, 
and the performance of some act looking to that end 

such act need not amount to a collision o 
arms. This definition is in harmony with the spirit of 
popular institutions, for it accords with the popular 
right to deliberate together and plan changes of the 
aaa or of its policies, general or particular, so 

ng a8 farce is not to be the instrument for the accom- 
lishment of that purpose. That which the whole 
ple have a right to accomplish can be undertaken 
fy ad limited portion of the whole number if force is 
not resorted tu. An assembly for deliberative pur- 
eed alone is not an act of war. for though war may 
the product of deliberation, it represents a distinct 
step beyond that of deliberation.. The act of war is 
recognized as a corporate act in which more than one 
must be engaged, although the minimum number has 
not been agreed upon, but according to the judicial in- 
terpretation a waxinium is not necessary that could be 
su sufficient to accomplish the end intended. 

e assenibly, in order to fall under the censure of 
the law, must be to act rather than to deliberate, and 
that action must be directed against the authority of 
the government. uxing force as its intended instrument. 
To resist a subordinate officer of a government is not 
that kind of resistance that is contemplated by the Con- 
stitution, unless an intention accompanies it to mect the 
whole force of the government. should it be brought 
into exercise. An instance of this class appears in the 
case of the Whiskey rebellion in Pennsylvania, where 
force was directed against the judicial power of the 
government. 

According to the Enropean system, from which our 
own is derived, the effect of treason upon an individual 
convicted of it is to deprive such person of all civil and 
political right in addition to deprivation of life. His 
capacity both of holding property and of transmitting 
it to others by descent is taken away. This result 
might not only ensne as the consequence of conviction 
of such crime, but might be produced by an act of leg- 
islation. The Constitution of the United States pre- 
cludes this consequence and leaves the civil conse- 
quences of treason to be applied through a conviction 
by the judicial authority. The laws of the United 

tates go a step farther and limit these civil con- 
sequences to the life of the persou convicted as it re- 
gards the disposition of pec at death. 

In 1790 the crime of treason was defined by Con- 
gress in harmony with the provision of the Constitu- 
tion. No other legislation on that crime apnears to 
have taken place until the rebellion of 1861, which 
ealled forth in the following year provisions of law of a 
more definite character than had previously existed. 

The history of the United States presents some strik- 
ing instances of treasonable conduct. The treason of 
Gen. Arnold during the Revolutionary war was an im- 
portant military fact, but re rise to no legislative or 
judicial consequences, e most notable event of 
that class occurring in the first half of the century of 
our national existence was the attempted invasion of 
Mexico by a force raised to carry out the plans of 


Aaron Burr, while the last half of that century is 
signalized by the attempt of several States of the 
Union to secede therefrom. The former was an effort 
to take advantage of the divergence of interests 
between the Atlantic States and those bordering on 
the Mississippi River, while the latter instance was an 
effort that arose from differences of interests and senti- 
ment between States bordering on the Atlantic. Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee were the first among the group 
of States that depend upon the great waterway af- 
forded by the Mississippi River, which before the days 
of railroads was the only avenue of commerce upon 
which the vast’ region embracing the interior of this 
continent could rely where not touching on the Great 

kes. The soil and jurisdiction of Kentucky were 
claimed by Virginia, and those of Tennessee by North 
Carolina, The pote of these colonies claimed their 
independence of those States, and persisted in these 
claims until time and immigration established their 
claims. This conflict of jurisdiction sowed the seeds 
of discontent and alienated the interests and affections 
of the respective peoples. The Atlantic States were 
connected together by common interests of navigation 
in which the Western States did not participate, while 
the commercial advantages afforded by the Lississippi 
River appeared to be disconnected from those affecting 
the Atlantic States. While the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi was controlled by France, then under the au- 
thority of Napoleon, Mexico and Florida, held by the 
Spanish, lay at the outlet of that river. ‘The purchase 
of Louisiana in part satisfied the demands of the peo- 
ple of the valley of the Mississippi, but Spain desired 
still to hold the advantages of the trade of that river. 
Taking advantage of this disturbed condition of popu- 
lar feeling and interest and of the unsettled policy of 
the Western States, Burr devised a scheme of taking 
forcible possession of the Spanish territories. Many 
believed that his plan was to bring about disunion as 
an ultimate consequence of his bold enterprise, and 
this impression had doubtless much to do with the ac- 
tivity that counteracted his plans. That Burr appealed 
to the discontent of the people of the West and ex- 
cited among them a desire to advance their local inter- 
ests by a striking adventure although in disregard of 
their allegiance to the Union, way be assumed. Places 
of assembling troops and storing military supplies were 
established, and men and supplies collected, but the 
vigilance of the government prevented such secrecy 
and deliberate preparation as was necessary for the 
consummation of his plans. Burr hastily embarked: 
with a small body of men to descend the Mississippi, 
hoping to increase his force as he adyauced. In this 
he was disappointed, as the enterprise was broken up 
24 the action of the government before he reached 
New Orleans, and he sought to escape but was cap- 
tured and made a prisoner in Alabama. Taken to 
Richmond, he was there indicted, with several of his 
associates, for treason and misdemeanor. His trial 
resulted in his aequittal of both offences. 

If what Burr intended had been consummated it 
would have been an act of war against a friendly 
power, but such an act would not necessarily involve 
treason against the United States. Assembling troops 
within the United States for such a purpose, although 
contrary to its laws, would not necessarily imply that 
those troops were intended to come into collision with 
the civil or military power of the United States. Such 
a collision might occur, and in fact was likely to occur, 
but it would only be when the expeditionary force was 
confronted by the authority of the United States that 
the intention directing it could be brought to a test. 
The intention that constitutes treason a crime must be 
evidenced by some overt act, and such act could only 
appear in the presence of some exercise of governmental 
authority adverse to the plans of the expedition. 
Had its direct object been to oppose force to the au- 
thority of the government a different case would have 
existed, but such an intention was not to be presumed 
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in the present case; if there was a covert design to 
use furce against the authority of the peeeeese that 
fact erg: one be disclosed when suitable circumstances 
brought it to light. 

If "Burr's akimate intention embraced disunion of 
the States as a consequence of a turn of affairs grow- 
ing out of the attack upon Mexico, that expectation 
could not enter into the question of treason as con- 
nected with the early stages of the movement, for that 
would depend upon the drift of events rather than 
upon a concerted scheme of action. Burr's enterprise 
is distinguishable from others that have since that 
time occurred by the magnitude of the intended plan 
and the power of the man both personally and as de- 
rived from his having held the office of Vice-President 
of the United States. ; 

The rebellion of 1861 presents marked instances 
of treason. It was brought about by persons owing 
allegiance to the United States although disclaiming 
that fact, and the first important act was an attack by 
armed bodies of men upon the military force of the 
United States. Whatever may have been the actual 
or assumed grounds of this act of war, in its le; 
character it was an act of treason. Elaborate legisla- 
tion by Congress was called out by the resistance 
offered to the government. In its relation to the 

uestion of treason the stage of hostilities should be 
divided into two parts, the one prior to the recognition 
by Congress of the existence of a state of war between 
tke opposing forces, and the other after such recogni- 
tion had taken place. Congress was the only power 
that could declare war under the Constitution, and 
until such. declaration was made the individuals en- 
gaged in rebellion could only be regarded as personally 
responsible for their conduct inimical to the govern- 
ment. The fact that other powers might recoguize 
the Confederate States as entitled to the character of 
belligerency cou!d not change the question as it re- 
garded the fact of citizens of the United States mak- 
Ing war against that power, fur the action of forei 
powers could not produce any change in the domestic 
effect of the laws of the United States. : 

When Congress declared the state of war to exist it 
did so because it found that the hostile forces were 
under the control of a government that had secured 
actual control over the people of the section engaged 
in rebellion. That declaration announced that the 
action of the United States would be against such 
government and not against, the individuals of which 
it was com The hostile conduct of the people 
of that region became merged in that of the govern- 
ment which had obtained control of them and the 
arbitrament of war displaced that of civil judicature. 
But although the aoesiien of the state of war 
properly suspended civil functions acting in the same 
spas to deal with questions of that character, yet at 
the conclusion of the war the responsibility for all 
acts of hostility committed before the declaration of 
war was revived, and legally the penalties for treason 
might have been im But there is a cause that 
tends to modify the strictness of the law in cases of 
the class under consideration, and that is a humane 
sentiment that has obtained great force among civilized 
peoples that operates against the infliction of individual 
penalties in cases where popular commotion has event- 
uated in organized armed resistance to the public 
authority. It was this sentiment prevailing at the 
close of the rebellion that resisted attempts to enter 
upon any general policy of prosecuting for acts of 
treason committed during those stages of the conflict 
where the penalties for treason were appropriate. 

It would not be a just criticism upon the leniency 
of the government at the close of the war to charge 
it with weakness in not vindicating the right of gov- 
ernment and marking the duty of the citizen by im- 
posing penalties for acts of treason committed, for the 
sentiment that induced such leniency was a cause of a 
nature recognized in all systems of jurisprudence as 
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sore to modify the conduct of the administra- 
tion of justice. 5 : 

The fact that in the short existence of this nation 
so many instances have occurred in which treason, 
actual or incipient, has been applied against this gov- 
ernment is not an evidence that the attachment of the 
people to their government is less than in countries 
where a more rigid régime exists, but is the natural 
consequence of the fact that the susceptibility of our 
governmental forms to change arising from popular 
causes induces that liberty to run out into excesses in 
that direction. A more mature experience will lead 
to a more distinct discrimination between legitimate 
and improper means of inducing change in the struc- 
ture and administration of the government. 


A. J. W.) 
TREASURY. The U. 8. partment 
was originally established by act of Congress of 


Sept. 2, 1789, and numerous amendments en- 
actwents have since so augmented its business and 
proportions that it is now the largest and most 
important of all the executive departments of the 
United States government. It is presided over by a 
Secretary, who is appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. Upon this officer devolves the 
duty of digesting and preparing plans for the improve- 
ment and management of the revenue and for the 
support of the public credit. He is required to super- 
intend the collection of the revenue ; to prescribe forms 
for keeping and rendering the public accounts, and of 
making returns; to make reports annually, and specially 
when called upon, and to give information to either 
branch of Congress, in person or in writing as may be 
required, respecting matters referred to him, and as to 
all matters pertaining to his department; to grant, 
under the limitations established by law, all warrants 
- moneys to be ae frome. Oe ened in — 
of appropriations made by Congress; and generally to 
rform mil such duties connected with the national 
nances as are required by law. The functions of this 
officer and the multifarious business int to his 
supervision have been greatly expanded within the 
ast quarter of a century. These, as may be imagined 
rom a contemplation of the vast interests and resources 
of the country, are numerous, and, among others, em- 
brace the management of the public debt, the national 
currency and coinage, the supervision of the national 
banks, the control and management of matters pertain- 
ing to the internal revenue system, the customs service, 
the commercial marine, the light-house and buoyage 
system of the country, the survey of the coast and 
interior triangulation of the United States, the con- 
struction of public buildings under control of the de- 
partment, the collection of commercial statistics, the 
inspection of steam-vessels, the marine hospital ser- 
vice, the life-saving service, and the prevention and 
detection of fraud upon the revenne. 

Two assistant-secretaries of the treasury are also ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, 
either of whom may be designated as acting-secretary 
during the absence or inability of the secretary. There 
are also in the office of the secretary a chief clerk and 
nine division chiefs, upon whom, under the ge 
supervision of the secretary and assistant-secretaries, 
devolves the general direction of the routine business 
and operations of the office. In addition to the officers 
conn with the secretary's office proper there are 
in the department a first and second comptroller, a 
commissioner of customs, and six auditors, who con- 
stitute what are known as the accounting officers of the 
treasury. These officers are also appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and hold office 
until the appointment of their successors. All ac- 
counts for the receipt rnd expenditure of public 
moneys are subject to the examination and settlement 
of these o as the same come respectively in 
the provision assigned to each by the statutes, Their 
official duties, as may readily be imagined, are of vast 
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magnitude, pike aay and importance. There is 
required of them, in the discharge of those duties, 
not the capacity of the accountant alone, but of a mind 
trained to and adapted for administrative and judicial 
investigation. Those duties embrace the examination 
of facts, the sifting of evidence, the determination of 
conflicting claims and adverse interests, as well as the 
construction of statutes and the application of settled 
and well-defined principles of law. : 

The auditor provided for by the act creating the 
department, was then known as auditor of the treas- 
ury. His duties were to receive and audit all accounts. 
Subsequently, by the act of March 3, 1817, four addi- 
tional auditors were provided for, and he was then 
denominated the first auditor. He is required by law 
to examine all accounts relating to the receipts from 
customs; all accounts accruing in any department on 
account of salaries; all accounts for salaries and ex- 

of judges, marshals, and other officers of United 
Bates courts; expenses connected with the construc- 
tion of public buildings; and pares all accounts 
relating to the civil expenses of the government with 
the exception of those incurred in the consular and 
diplomatic service and internal revenue bureau. Earl 
in this century such a distribution of the public busi- 
ness was demanded as was calculated to result in a 
prompt settlement of public accounts. Hence the ne- 
cessity for the act of March 3, 1817, which provided 
for five auditors, to whom were assigned, respectively, 
the settlement of the accounts of the different depart- 
ments. The duties of the second auditor, as now de- 
fined, are the examination and settlement of accounts 
relating to the pay and clothing of the army, ordinance 
service, subsistence of officers, bounties to soldiers, 
hospital stores, and contingent expenses of the war 
be a en and of all accounts relating to Indian 
affairs. The third auditor is required to examine all 
accounts relative to the subsistence and transportation 
of the army, and ncn all accounts of the war de- 
partment other than those assigned by law to the 
second auditor, and all accounts relating to army pen- 
sions. ‘The fourth auditor receives and settles all ac- 
counts relating to navy pensions, and accounts pertain- 
ing to the naval service. The fifth auditor receives 
and examines accounts accruing in or relative to the 
diplomatie and consular service; accounts relating to 


the census, the National Museum, and the contingent. 
t office. The office of the sixth! 


expenses of the \ 
auditor was sok apd created by the act of July 2, 
1836. Previously the duties had devolved on the fifth 
anditor in addition to his other duties. The duties of 
the sixth auditor bear relation both to the Treasury 
and Post-Office departments. He is an officer of the 
treasury, and under the direct control of the secretary, 
but, at the same time, he is also by law subject in cer- 
tain respects to instructions which may be given by the 
Postmaster-General. He is required by law to examine 
all accounts relating to the postal service, and to report 
to the Postmaster-General all balances found on settle- 
ment of such accounts. Unlike the other auditors, his 
settlements of accounts are not subject to revision by 
any other officer, except when dissatisfaction is ex- 
pressed by any person or by the Postmaster-General, in 
which case an appeal may be taken within twelve 
months to the first. comptroller, whose decision is final. 
All the accounts passed upon by the other five auditors 
go to the first or second comptroller or commissioner 
of customs for re-examination. All returns relative to 
the survey and sale of public lands are made to the 
commissioner of the General Land Office in the Interior 
department, who is required by law to audit and settle 
public accounts relative thereto, and to certify the 
balances and transmit the accounts to the first comp- 
troller of the treasury for his examination and decision. 
He is thus made an auditing officer, with duties relating 
to accounts pertaining to public lands or of like char- 
acter as those devolving on the auditors of the treasury, 
with regard to their several subjects of accounting. 
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The first comptroller is required to examine all ac- 
counts settled by the first auditor except those relating 
to receipts from customs; all accounts settled by the 
fifth anditor and by the commissioner of the general 
land office, and to certify to balances arising thereon 
to the register of the treasury. He is also required to 
countersign all warrants drawn by the Secretary of the 
Treasury which are authorized by law, and to superin- 
tend the recovery of all debts certified by him to be 
due the United States, and for that purpose to direct 
such legal proceedings as may be adapted to enforce 
prompt payment thereof. ‘The second comptroller 
examines all accounts settled by the second, third, and 
fourth auditors, and certifies the balances arising 
thereon to the heads of the departments in which the 
expenditures have been incurred. He also counter- 
signs all requisitions drawn on the Secretary of the 
Treasury by the Secretaries of War and of the Navy. 

The office of commissioner of customs was created 
by the act of March 3, 1849. At this time there were 
two revising officers, already described as first and 
second comptrollers, the former of which was charged 
with the duties transferred by that act to and now per- 
formed by the commissioner of customs. He is re- 

uired by law to examine all accounts settled by the 

rst auditor relating to the receipts from customs, and 
to certify to balances arising thereon to the register of 
the treasury. _In addition to the foregoing there are 
also embraced in the organization of the department 
the following-named officers : Treasurer of the United 
States; Register of the Treasury ; Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue ; Comptroller of the Currency ; Di- 
rector of the mint; Chief of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing; Supervising Inspector-General of the 
Marine Hospital establishment; Supervising Inspec- 
tor-General of Steamboats ; General Superintendent of 
the Life-Saving Service ; Superintendent of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey ; Chief of the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Statistics; Supervising Architect; Commis- 
sioner of Navigation; Chief of the Secret Service ; 
and the Light-House Board. 

Persons appointed to the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury, first comptroller, first auditor, treasurer, or 
register, are prohibited by law from being concerned 
or interested in trade or commerce, public lands or 
other publie property, or public securities of a State, 
or of the United States, and from taking to his own 
use any emolument or gain for negotiating or transact- 
ing any business in the treasury department other than 
is allowed by law. The duties of the register are to 
keep all accounts of the receipts and expenditures of 
the publie money, and of all debts due to or from the 
government ; to receive from the first comptroller and 
commissioner of customs all accounts finally adjusted 
by them, and to transmit to the Secretary of the 
Nreamicy copies of the balances of accounts so cer- 
tified ; to record all warrants for the receipt of pay- 
ment of moneys at the treasury, except those drawn 
by the Postmaster-General and those by the Secretary 
of the Treasury upon requisition of the Secretaries of 
War and of the Nave nis officer also has charge of 
the accounts of the issue and redemption of bonds 
notes, and other securities of the United States, and 
is custodian of the records and files pertaining to the 
accounts arising in the civil branches of the govern- 
ment. The office of Treasurer of the United States 
was created by the act establishing the Treasury de- 
partment. The treasurer is required to give bond in 
the penalty of $150,000, conditioned for the faithful 
discharge of his office, and for the fidelity of the per- 
sons to be employed under him. He receives and 
keeps the moneys of the United States, and disburses 
them only upon warrants drawn by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. He is also charged with the custody of 
all public moneys deposited in the various sub-treas- 
uries and depositories throughout the country; he 
! yeceives from the Bureau of engraving and printing, 
‘and counts and seals preparatory to use, United States 
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legal fender notes for the reserve fund kept on hand! charge of a general superintendent. His duties em- 
(brace the establishment of life-saving and life-boat 


to replace worn and mutilated notes of the same 
« character which are from time to time redeemed and 


stations and houses of refuge at proper points alon 


yetired from circulation ; he acts as agent for the re-/|the coast, for affording aid to shipwrecked vy 


demption of national bank notes ; has entire charge of 
the payment of interest on the public debt; is cus- 
todian of bonds held in trust for various tribes of 
Indians, and of bonds purchased from time to*time by 
the Seerctary of the Treasury, as trustee of the sink- 
ing-fund established by law for the liquidation of the 
debts duc the govermnent from the Union Pacific and 
Central Pacific Railway Companies, and is charged 

nerally with the safe-keeping of all public funds. 

@ commissioner of internal revenue, under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Treasury, is invested 
with the general superintendence of the assessment 
and collection of internal revenue taxes, embracing 
the preparation and distribution of all instructions, 
regulations, forms, blanks, stamps, and other matters 
pertaining thereto. 

The office of comptroller of the currency was created 
by the national banking act of 1864. The comptroller 
is charged, under the general direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, with the execution of all laws relating to 
the issue of a national currency secured by U. S. bonds. 
Heis appointed by the President on the recommendation 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. by and with the con- 
sent of the Senate, and holds office for a term of five 
years, unless sooner removed by the President. He is 
assisted by a deputy, who has the power and performs 
the functions and duties of the comptroller in case of a 
vacancy in the office or during the absence of the 
comptroller. Both officers give bond for the faithful 
discharge of their duties, and are prohibited by law 
from being interested in any association issuing national 
‘currency. The comptroller is required to make an 
aunual report to Congress upon the condition, resources, 
and liabilities of national banks, and upon all matters 
relating to banking institutions generally. The Direc- 
tor of the Mint is the head of a bureau of the treasury 
having charge of al! U. 8. mints and assay offices. He 
receives his appointment from the President and holds 
office for a term of five years, unless sooner removed. 
He is required to make an annual report at the close 
of each fiscal year, and from time te time such addi- 
tional reports, setting forth the operations and condi- 
tion of these institutions, as the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury may require. The Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing grew out of the necessity for the issue of 
paper currency to meet the demands on the goveru- 
ment in the early part of the war of the rebellion, and 
-has since attained such excellence that its work rivals 
in artistic merit all former productions of like charac- 
ter. The chief of the bureau is charged with the duty 
of the engraving and printing of all U. S. bomdls, 
legal tender notes. national bank notes, gold, silver, 
and currency certificates, certificates of deposit, inter- 
est checks, disbursing officers’ checks, aud internal 
revenue stamps. 

The rc iy surgeon-general of the marine hos- 
pital service (see Marine Hosprrat) is charged with 
the supervision of all matters connected with the marine 
hospital service, aud with the disbursement of the fund 
for the relief of sick and disabled seamen employed on 
the vessels of the mercantile marine of the oceans, 
lakes, and rivers, and of the revenue eutter service, 
the general superintendence of the marine hospitals, 
the purveying of supplies, the orders, details, and as- 
signiment of medical officers, and the examination of 
property returus. ‘The supervising inspector-general 
of steamboats administers the laws relating to the in- 
spection of vessels, and is aided in the work by a board 
of supervising inspectors and a corps of | inspec- 
tors established at the different ports of the country. 
Inspection is made of hulls pe boilers of a!l vessels 
engaged in the travsportation of goods iad pas- 
sengers. 

e Lire-Savina Service (g. v.) is under the 


‘thereon, and measures acta we calculated to promote 
| the hutsane purposes o 


ee apt = the selecrion of 
sites for the statious and houses of refuge ; the prepara- 
tion of plans and specilications for ielilces: the wak- 
ing of contracts for their construction ; the testing, eree- 
tion, and purchase of their snperatee, equipment, and 
supplies; the organization of the service, and the 
preparation of regulations for the govermment of its 
officers and employés; the pia ag of crews of 
experienced surfinen, and the regulation of their wages 
and ‘duties; the supervision of all expenditures and 
accounts connected with the service, and the prepara- 
tion of estimates for its support. They also embrace 
the award of medals for the saving of life from the 
perils of the sea: the collection of statisties of marine 
disasters ; the investigation of cireumstances attending 
shipwrecks, and the preparation of the antual report 
of the operations of the service. 

The office of the Coast ann Geovetic Survey 
(g. v.), like the Light-House Board, because of its close 
connection in its labors and purposes with the interests 
of commerce and navigation, has become by process of 
time attached to this department. The service waa 
originally provided for by the act of Feb. 10, 1897, 
authorizing the President to cause a suryey to be made 
of the coasts of the United States. The act of March 3, 
1843, provided for the arene of a board to adopt 
a plan of reorganizing the mode of executing the sur- 
vey, and anthorized the employment of as many of the 
officers of the army and navy as might be found com- 
patible with the successful prosecution of the work, 
the officers of the navy to be employed on the hydro- 
graphical parts and those of the army on the topo- 
graphieal parts of the work. The results of the sur- 
veys of the coasts, and of the labors and observations 
incident thereto, are exhibited in maps and charts pre- 
pared and engraved by skilful draughtsmen and en- 
gravers employed for this special purpose and in the 
annual reports to Congress. The general operations 
of the bureau are at present directed by a superin- 
tendent appointed from civil life, 

The duties of the chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
are to collect, arrange, and classify statistical infor- 
mation showing the condition of the agriculture, 
manufactures, and domestic trade of the several States 
and Territories. He is required to report annually 
on the statistics of commerce and navigation of the 
United States with foreign countrics, aa 
nually, quarterly, monthly, and oceasional reports em- 
bodying information relating to imports and exports, 
immigration, shipping, and other matters relating to 
the foreign and domestic trade of the country. The 
supervising architect of the treasury prepares plans 
and designs for custom-houses, court-houses, post- 
offices, sub-treasuries, mints, appraisers’ stores, ware- 
houses, and all other public buildings under the con- 
trol of the department, and supervises their construc 
tion and repair. The Bureau of Navigation was 
created by the act of July 5, 1884, and placed under 
the immediate control of a conmissioner of navigation, 
who is charged with the general superintendence of the 
commercial marine and merchant seamen of the 
United States, so fur as vessels and seamen are not 
subject to the supervision of any other officer of the 
government. He is required to decide all questions 
relating to the issue of registers, enrolments, and li- 
censes of v: and to the filing and preservation of 
those documents. He’is charged with the su ion 
of the laws relating to the admeasurement of vessels, 
and the assignment of signal letters thereto, and of de- 
termining all questions growing out of the execution 
of the laws relating to the service and those relating to 
the collection of tonnage tax. He is also required to 
prepare and pnblish annually a list of the steam and 


publish an-. 
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sailing vessels of the Unired States belonging to the 
commercial marine, specifying their names, rig, ton- 
nage, home port, and place and date of building, and 
to investigate the operations of the navigation laws 
and report tu the Secretary of the ‘'reasury any needed 
amendments thereto. 

The chief of division of special agents is charged 
with the supervision and enforcement of the regu- 
lations for the prevention of smuggling and frauds 
on the custums revenue; the supervision over cus- 
toms districts and over the acts of customs officers 
and their books and records, with a view of secur- 
ing uniformity in their methods of transacting busi- 
ness; the supervision of the transportation of mer- 
chandise in bond, and the investigation of cases arisin 
from alleged irregularities in counection with such 
transportation, and the enforcement of the laws and 
regulations relating to the establishment of bonded 
routes and mode of transportation. The principal 
duties of the chief of the secret service division of the 
department are to detect and to bring to trial persons 
en, in counterfeiting the coin, currency, and se- 
eurities of the United States, and those engaged in 
passing or dealing in the same, as well as to detect 
other felonies committed against the laws of the 
United States relating to the pay and bounty laws. 

The Light-House Board is com of two officers 
of the navy of high rank, two officers of the corps of 
engineers of .the army, and two civilians of high 
scientific attainments, together with an officer of the 
navy and an officer of engineers of the army as secre- 
tarics, all of whom are appvinted by the President. 
Under the superintendence of the Secretary of the 
Treasury the is required to discharge all aduiinis- 
trative duties relating to the construction, illumination, 
inspection, and superintendence of light-houses, light- 
vessels, beacons, buoys, and their appendages, em- 
bracing the security of foundations of works already 
existing, the ppt ip2 of illuminating and other ap- 
paratus, supplies. and materials of all kinds for build- 
ing and for rebuilding. and the keeping in good repair 
the light-honses, light-vessels, beacons, and buoys of 
the United States. It is required also to take charge 
and ecnstody of all the archives, books, documents, 
drawings, models, and other property appertaining to 
the light-house establishment. (Sce ee) 
* The office of solicitor of the treasury was esta 
lished by act of May 29, 1830. Previously there 

been an agent of the treasury whose duty com- 

prised the collection of official balances due by de- 
nquent officers of the government and of other 
debts due the United States. In addition to the 
duties which devolved upon this agent the solicitor is 
required to take cognizance of all frauds or attempted 
frauds upon the revenue, and to exercise a general su- 
ixion over the measures for their prevention and 
ion, and for the prosecution of persons charged 


with the commission thereof. It is his duty also to 
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wisely and systematically distributed among a series of 
responsible officers. ‘The clerical and other forees em- 
ployed in the various offices and bureaus number 
15.697, of whom 2852 are in bureaus at Washington, 
4450 in the customs service, 3303 in the internal reve- 
nue service, 948 in the mints and assay offices, 225 in 
the several sub-treasuries, and 3919 in the life-saving, 
marine hospital, steamboat inspection, and revenue 
marine bureaus, and in the various public buildings 
and other branches of the department located through- 
out the country. 

The general system of accounting in force in the de- 
artment-—which was conceived and put in operation 
y Alexander Hamilton, its first secretary—has proven 

so admirably adapted to the purposes for which it was 
intended that but few modifications have since been 
made in its practical application. 

The following statements exhibit the principal oper- 
ations of the departwent during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1888, and the condition of the treasury at 
the close of the year: 

Receipts and Expenditures.—The revenues of the 
government are mainly derived from duties on im- 
ports, and irternal taxes upon distilled spirits, fer- 
mented liqnors, tobaceo, and banking. The expendi- 
tures are mainly on account of the war and navy de- 
partments, pensions, interest on the public debt, and 
the civil service. The revenues from all sources for 
the fiseal year 1888 aggregated $379,266,074.76, of 
which $219.091.173.63 were from duties on imports, 
$ 21.296,871.98 from internal taxes, $11.202,017.23 
from sales of public lands, and $24,676,011.92 from 
wiscellaneous sourees. The expenditures for the same 
period were $267,924,801.13, as follows: civil and 
miscellaneous, $72.952,260.80 ; war department, $38,- 
422,436.11; navy department, $16,926,437.65; In- 
dian service, $6,249,307.87 ; pensions, $80,288, 508.77 ; 
premium on bonds purchased, $8,.270,842.46; and in- 
terest on the debt, $44,715,007.47, leaving a surplus 
of $111,341,273.63, of which $43,732.550,00 was ap- 
plied to the redemption of bonds for the sinking-fund, 
and $31,081,013.05 to ordinary redemption of the 
debt. As compared with the previous fiscal year, 
there was an increase in the revenues of $11,041,749.- 
38 in the following itews: duties on imports, $1,804,- 
280.50; internal taxes, $5,473,480.76; sales of public 
lands, $1.947,730.81 ; and from miscellaneous sources, 
$1,816,257.31. There was a decrease of $3,178,952. 28 
in the following: tax on circulation of national banks, 
$637,284.33; sales of Indian lands, $598.941.38 ; re- 
payment of interest and sinking-fund, Pacific railroads 
$427,200.62, and from sales of old public buildings and 
miscellaneous sources, $1,515,525.95, making a net in- 
crease of revenue of $7,862,797.10. The expendi- 
tures were practically the same in the aggregate as for 
the fiscal year 1887. 

The National Banks.—The following shows the 
condition of the national banks on June 30, 1888, as 


establish such regulations for the observance of collec-| represented by reports from 3120 banks then in 
tors of customs and of rs of U. S. courts respect- | operation. 
ing suits in which the United States is a party, as may fe 
be necessary for the just responsibility of those officers | 7 ans and discounts....... r -..$1,619,999,200.68 
aud the prompt collection of all revenues and debts due | Gyerdrafts...... Seite | USAZS RELIG 
and accruing to the government, excepting those aris- | U. S. bonds to secure cireulation...........00 177,543,900.00 
ing under the internal revenue laws, which are in| U.S, bonds to secure deposits...... ss s+s+00 55,788,000.00 
charge of the solicitor of internal revenue. Though | U.S. bonds on and) oissadestonns a 7,830,150.00 
nominally attached to the treasury department, he is Other stocks, bonds, and mortgage pened 
in reality an officer of the Department of Justice, and | Due from approved reserve agents 458,153,598, 
may be required by the Attorney-General to give his| ue from State banks and banker De 1426827 
opinion in — on any question of law submitted by | Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 61,101,833.19 
any department for the opinion of the latter, except | Current expenses and taxes paid... 6,685,313.21 
questions involving a construction of the Constitution | Premiums Soladedantsheigaensseshatantae 18,903,434.54 
of the United States, and to perform anv other duty Cate an Feri Fhe arog siete pe aati ap 
——~ of the Department of Justice or any officer Bills of ech setunel banks Lcbennsedebapsdesad 21,843 405.00 
It will thus be seen that the details involved in, the| trade dollarssenscrssesconcsnessscsro yrs 
transaction of the immense and varied business of the | Gold coin...ssses.ssssssr-ves snsesnees sesonetenssssess 74,825,782.84 
fiscal department of the United States government are! Gold treasury isussisdssepicstiecrsin .08j76090,00 
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Character of debt. Amount. 
Gold cleari ; Refunding certificates at 4 per cent..... $ 138,059.00 
Silver coin, Navy pension fund at 3 per ceut........« 000,000.00 
Silver coin, fractional.......... etcldeas bactah bone . 2,819,277.92| Interest accrued on the above....... woacee 9,67 1,459.96 
Silver treasury certificates .......06..cseseee serene ,094,854.00| Debt on which interest has ceased....... 2,496,005.26 
|-tender ere oe sagan - since eaters 81,995,643.00 Sueregs on Dep ag ee oe Sen euons'siso0 
U. 3. certificates of deposit for -tender nds issued to Pacific sescaiines . 
OUD aiscocesscsseees ir MAS GT ROME ES 12,315,000.00| Interest accrued th 1,952,745.32 
Five-per-cent, redemption fund with U. 8. Demand and U. 8, notes.....cereseee essere 737 823.50 
Treasurer Suspastenens 7,765,837.16 | Certificates of deposit............ 14,415,000.00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer other than re- Gold certificates ...0. ses seseeee 119,887,370.00 
demption fund $  1,236,675.66| Silver certificates.......... ... 200,387 376.00 
Seta amin Fractional currency ....1..sss0serssorssereees 6,922,643.82 
ABRETALC ..... 0000 srereenenersoress severe 731 ,448,016.1 are 
Total ...... $1,717,784,793.72 
Liabilities. . 
Capital stock paid im.........c...s08 aoee peasines $ 588,384,018.25| The net debt, after deducting the cash in the treasury, was 
Surplus fand.......00 e000 tsecseseseee — 183,106,435.70 | $1,165,584,656.64, as compared with $1,279,428,737.02 at the 
Other undivided profits 70,296,173.67 | close of the previous fiseal year. 
National bank notes outstanding.. +.  155,313,353.50 
: nor coo writ parapet sovnesees osseoens A : Podge The State of the 2 ; he following is a 
ndividual deposits ..........s.0:0+seseee sateen 342,471.28 | Statement of the condition of the public treasury on 
Tari =} scaeaoieaiatnaneneaa : eT ero 618.08 June 30, 1888 : 
Deposits of U. 8. disbarsing officers.. 3,690,652.65 Liabilities, Amount. 
Due to other national banks............ 248,248,440.03 | Gold certificates outstanding.........s+» ..ss+++++0+6$119,887.370.00 
Due to State banks and bankers... 109,871,372.41 | Sily, rtificates Outstanding...» sss secees 200,387,376.00 
7 Silver ce ig. spseaeaiicak 387 
Notes and bills re-discounted..... + 13,096, 119.55 ifica’ di > 41 00 
b 4 99 | Currency certificates outstanding... ses 14,415,000. 
Bills payable..........00.:ercee sessvoese sveves sneseeen 4,955,068.27 Reserve for (enna wa ox “ ede cusses “ tyre 
—_—... | Funds for retirement o cireulation...... 91,952,843. 
PAGCOR EEG 50 sie: scccci ve scdisececs meee $2,731,448,016.16 Funds for redemption of national bank notes 9976,727-62 
. : « i i Y balances,...... ssc ves eoeses mi y 
The eenage— 708 coinage executed at the mints | Transfer checks and drafts... % 3,007/955.85 
of the United States during the fiscal year 1888 was : Fost-ofice reper account... = Bynes 
Ee atu ebt and interest..........0. ke tatty meaeete 1289, 
Gotti Denomination, Pieces, Value. —_| Miscell {teins tasicronemiewien _-4,600,208.23 
Double-engles ae 815,087 $16,301,740.00 Balance : anetan, sinaes 129,384,241.48 
CS .2 encnee 826 998,260.00 eens c6teee coosee enh ine wees, nabs eobeunae bn 
Halteagies 599,102 2, 995,510.00 ipbaaee mkv rg tcoms4 
ree dollars ll, 34,098.00 
Quarter-eagl 6,273 15,682.50 | Gotd coin — Spe 
lar.. 18,880 18,880.00 | Gold bullion. ce 110, NO682.85 
2,350,534 28, 364,170.50 encaaae sro dollars ergy ote 
7 * slag ie ilver bullion,........ oasave i : 
Silver: 3 . ’ 
Trade-dollar bullion... .....ccsses cess sonseee weve  6,477,022.82 
Palle secre STU ETS 980,718 7a 0 | United States Motes nnn. =r ceie vereee 82/898,204.07 
Qoarter: eal lagi, cae sak =¢ 778673 194'668.23 ap ate ost een payee ie ov osvoceasse ea cance 
: a erecs . Peta ational bank notes for redemption.. osises 770,380. 
Dimes ...ec. see soacecsvoneesees 12,199,175 1,219,917.50 Fractional edt euitnat Ghai en Cee 26,105 776.77 
FRGOBE vier cassne sivetnesscones mae 97 
45,702,194  $4,136,095.25 PREONE 4 
Minor Coin: — 
cov cp ce a leo 15,207,173 $ 760,358.65 Total... scsess scecee ssendo. ones sensveretenesestaesel? MALOSSA0EE7, 
Three cents — 45,573 1,367.19 
Qe CON ccccs snccoscs ooeace 45,795,078 457/250.73 (w. F. M.) 
60,977,819 1,218,976.57 TREATY. While the government of the United 
: See Vol. XXir, States adheres to the general doctrines 
Total coinage..... $109,030,547 $63,719,242.32 | See Vol. XXIIT- 4s to the nature and effect of treaties 
ses Rep). prevailing among the states of Eu- 


Imports and Exports.—The value of the merchan- 
dise imported into the United States during the fiscal 
year 1888 was $723,879,813 as against $692,319,768 
during the previous fiscal year. The value of the 
exports of the products of agriculture, manufactures, 
mining, forestry, and the fisheries is thus shown : 


Products of Value. Per cent, 
Agricnlture ....0. .ssccseseees $500,785,314 73.24 
Manufactures .. sees 130,312,408 19.06 
Mitsing ...... sesso 18,067,051 2.45 
Forestry ....... 23,991,092 3.50 
Fisheries......... 5,539,780 1.00 
Miscellaneous ...... 10000 5,166,591 a 

Poa scciatvsissccdaed $683,862,236 100.00 


The value of the exports of agricultural products fell 
off from $523,077, 223 in 1887, to $500,785,314 in 1888, 
while the exports of all other commodities increased 
from $179,945,700 te $183,076,922. 

The Public Debt.—The following table shows the 
tutal amount of the national debt on June 30, 1888; 


Character of debt. Amonnt, 
Ronde at 45 per cent ..... ccccecseesseeseeee $222,207,050.00 
Bonds at 4 per Cetit..sccscsscesceesse ssseeenee 714,177 ,400.00 


rope, it has introduced mary. Fo in the 
method of forming such treaties that were demanded 
by the nature of its political institutions. The inter- 
national intercourse of the Euro states has been 
largely affected by the consideration that dynastic in- 
terests were intimately interwoven with national inter- 
ests, giving to that intercourse a personal as well as na- 
tional character. Having in our s ‘ 
this personal element it was possible that treaties 
should be made under the supervision of some repre- 
sentative body sustaining close relations to the people 
of the United States, peer of such stability as to 
insure a high degree of uniformity and persistence in 
the policy of our diplomatic relations with other pow- 
ers. The selection of the Senate to revise the execu- 
tive action in the making of treaties, leaving the power 
of negotiation in the hands of the President, secured 
at once the advantages to be derived from executive 
unity with those resulting from a divi respon- 
sibility in which the representatives of the people par- 
ticipate. 

_ As the Senate in the performance of this fanetion 
sits as an executive body and not in its character as 
a branch of the legislative body, the treaty-making 
power as it exists with us is to be as strictly 


tem eliminated” 
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executive in its nature, and therefore of the same 
ity as that exercised under the governments of 
Tirope. It follows that our engagements with foreign 
powers are not under the legislative control of Con- 
but are the products of executive action alone. 

ft is true that as to the domestic effect of a treaty it 
may be entirely controlled by Congress, so that op oF 
tions im -upon the citizens and officers of thi 
country by treaties may be remitted by Congress, and 
rights secured thereby may before such treaties have 
area into actual execution be denied by Congress, 

t where the national faith has been pledged to a for- 
eign power by a treaty duly made and ratified by the 
proper executive authority Congress cannot undo the 
obligation thus imposed without the consent of the 

er with which the engagement has been made. 

n this respect a treaty made by the national execu- 

tive stands on the same footing with one made by an 

absolute sovereign, and that it should have that char- 

acter is essential to the maintenance of international 
intercourse. 

The Constitution of the United States gives to the 
domestic operation of treaties made under its authority 
the quality of law, declaring that they should consti- 
tute part of the supreme law of the land, but does not 
place the disposition made by treaties beyond the 
power of Congress as it regards their domestic oper- 
ation. The existence of an obligation implies the pos- 
sibility that the obliged party may not conform to its 
requirements, in which case compensations or punitive 
consequences appropriately follow, and such power of 
conforming to or declining what is demanded under an 
obligation must in’ the nature of things reside some- 
where, and under our system it resides in Congress. 

If there is any instance in whi ingress can con- 
trol the relations of the nation with foreign powers it 
would be found in the instance of treaties of pacifica- 
tion where war has been formally declared by its au- 
thority, but the current of opinion seems to flow in 
the direction of allowing to the treaty-making power 
authority to change the status of war, although created 
bya eetenre act, into that ope Where, how- 
ever, conditions of peace called for the payment 
of mee, as in the instance of the war with Mexico, 

which a large portion of the present territory of 
the United States was acquired, an appeal to the 
legislature is a practical if not a legal necessity. No 
ease has arisen to test the ability of the treaty-making 
power to alienate the territory of the United States 
except as a mere incident of the ascertainment or per- 
fecting of uncertain or disputed boundaries. It is a 
singular fact that, while the legislative power of the 
nation is placed constitutional limitation to keep 
it in proper chan no such care has been exhibited 
the case of the diplomatic powers of the govern- 
ment, and the existence of limitations of that which 
; Broperiy falls within the nature of that power must 
lepend on inferences from rather than direct expres- 
sions of the Constitution. 

The earliest stage of our national i gd was 0¢- 

cupied with the establishment of relations of amit 
commercial reciprocity with the various powers of 
Europe. A broad and li policy of international 
relationship had been mapped out while the govern- 
ment was still under the Articles of Confederation that 
br dee pag ae the prays The poe 
policy o i of the country was placed in 
a condition in whish it has remained until a peer 
day. The geographical Uae 3 of the United States 
unnecessary the diplomatic complications 
that are rendered necessary in Europe by the number 
and proximity of the competing powers, and the avoid- 
ance of foreign alliances for political purposes was 
early accepted as a principle of our diplomacy. Nor 
have the conditions tending to allow simplicity to our 
yns with other powers looking to political objects 
materially changed. either the security nor the in- 
a od - nited States depend upon alliances, 
on. IV.—27T 
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but have been found to be best secured by an impar- 
tial treatment of all other powers. 

The development of an impartial system of inter- 
national commercial intercourse engaged the attention 
of the early diplomats of the country and especially 
interested Pres. Jefferson. It was sought to place the 
interests of navigation and commerce upon the se- 
curity afforded by a generous scheme o reciprocity 
broad enough to include all the powers with which the 
United States desired commercial relations, conferring 
sg favors on none and withholding from none 
that which impartiality would confer upon them. To 
accomplish this it was necessary that the practice of 
European diplomacy by which commercial favors were 
balanced against political favors should be avoided aud 
that the interests of commerce should be entirely sc})- 
arated from those of a political nature. The consc- 
quence of this policy was that rights of commerce aud 
navigation were in the United States fixed by general 
laws equally applicable to all nations, rather than by 
ee treaty engagements with the several powers. 

or many years duties upon foreign importations of 
merchandise and dues to which the right of navigation 
was subjected were established by general laws allow- 
ing no exclusion of any power that was willing to 
reciprocate like advantages. 

his impartial policy was to a limited degree in- 
Sb. by an event that marked the second stage of 
the diplomatic policy of the United States. The immi- 
eee into Kentucky brought an enterprising popu- 
tion into contact with the problem of the free navi- 
gation of the Mississippi River, the western bank of 
which was within the jurisdiction of France. The 
purchase of the right of France to the territory west 
of the Mississippi and which was known as Louisiana 
was upon Jefferson upon his accession to the 
Presidency. He hesitated to take a step that seemed 
inconsistent with the views that he entertained as to 
the limited powers of Congress. To acquire that ter- 
ritory would require that Congress should expend tlic 
public money for that purpose, and such an o ject was 
not found among the enumerated powers of Congress 
and could by no means be regarded as a necessity of 
the execution of such enumerated powers. Jeffer- 
son’s hesitation was overcome by the pressure of 
political interests, and the purchase was consummated 
through a treaty made with Napoleon, then First 
Consul of France. By this treaty certain commercial 
advantages within the ceded territory were allowed to 
France and Spain for a limited period of time, from 
which otlier nations were to be excluded, and thus Pres. 
Jefferson in addition to inflicting a wound upon the 
doctrine of States rights contradicted to a limited 
extent the impartial commercial system to which he 
had devoted his thought and effort. 

The diplomacy of the United States had now cn- 
tered upon the career of territorial aggrandizement 
which was not likely to be ended while any portion of 
the continent of North America Jay outside of its juris- 
diction. This precedent, set in 1803, was followed in 
1819 by the purchase of the Iloridas from Spain, and 
at the conclusion of the war with Mexico by a treaty 

urchase that carried the jurisdiction of the United 
Bates to the Pacifie Ocean. In 1867 the purchase of 
Alaska from Russia marked the last step taken in the 
direction of the diplomatic policy of the extension of 
the territory of the United States. ; 3 

The acquisition of territory by these various treaties 
did not encroach upon the principle of keeping apart 
in international intercourse political and commercial 
interests, so that the acquisition of advantages in refer- 
ence to one of these classes should not entail disadvan- 
tages upon the other, except in the case of the Louis- 
jana purchase, where certain exclusive privileges were 
granted that were not to be common to all other 
powers. It is true that that exclusive advantage was 
iven as part of the price of the territory acquired, and 

us something was taken from the interests of com- 


merce to enhance the political interests of the country 
in the extension of its territories, and that as the direct 
interest in commerce is individual, the public interest 
in it being indirect werely, it was something taken 
from the individual advantages incident to an unre- 
stricted commerce, to be conferred upon the public or 
political interest of the nation. But notwithstanding 
that this incident was an encroachment upon the prin- 
ciple that the interests of commerce should not become 
the price of political advantages, the limited character 
of the exclusive privilege conferred can mt entitle 
it to be regarded as a serious departure from the ante- 
cedent diplomatic policy. : 

An emphatic step of departure from that policy was 
taken by the treaty with the Hawaiian Islands in i875. 
That treaty gave a discrimination as to customs duties 
on merchandise interchanged between the two coun- 
tries that gave to Hawaii privileges not enjoyed by other 
nations with which the United States had treaties and 
commercial intercourse, notwithstanding many of those 
treaties excluded imposts that were not equally im- 

upon all other countries. Although the Hawai- 
lan treaty gave similar advantages to the United States 
as to certain classes of merchandise introduced into the 
islands, yet the history of the diplomacy and concurrent 
legislation shows distinctly that political rather than 
commercial advantages sr omieer the action of the 
United States in making that treaty, naval advantages 
and the desire to exclude European influence from the 
control of the islands forming an important part of the 
motive to the treaty. Whether the reactionary step 
taken in the instance of the Hawaiian treaty is to be 
the first of a series of steps to lead back to the old sys- 
tem of trading in the interests of commerce for politi- 
cal advantages, and thus to defeat the systematic 
organization of international commercial intercourse, 
cannot be determined at the present time. 

Modern diplomacy has assumed important functions 
in the development of international law that marks an 
advance from the condition of early diplomatic action. 
The international system has been formed by a slow 
process from the habitudes of commercial interchange 
and national intercourse, in this respect having the 
same nature as the common or unwritten law which is 
the product.of the judicial recognition of persistent 
social habit. Treaties have in the past had some influ- 
ence upon this process, but treaty relations between 
particular states have only indirect effect upon the 
general habitudes of international intercourse, although 
particular customs in process of time often become 
general. 

It is only of late years that the spirit of ey 
has broadened to a policy of giving systematic devel- 
opment to the international law. A striking effort of 
this character appears in the instance of the effort that 
was made by the United States to secure a clear and 
liberal definition of the relations of belligerent and 
neutral states by its introduction into the treaty made 
with Great Gritain in 187] that had a particular rela- 
tion to the settlement of the Alabama claims (q. ite 
Such efforts on the part of the United States entitle 
this nation to be regarded as the patron of systematic 
diplomacy, and are the outgrowth of the principle of 
impartial international relationship, that has already 
been referred to as in the early diplomacy of this coun- 
try applied to the interests of navigation and com- 
merce. While diplomacy was recognized as the art of 
aggrandizing the condition of individual states, its 
functions were necessarily limited, but with the devel- 
opment of an international spirit it has entered a more 
useful and interesting sphere, 

The suppression of the slave-trade is another inter- 
est of international law that has received attention 
from the diplomacy of the United States, and as con- 
nected with this subject effort has been addressed to a 
more accurate definition of the right of search at sea, 
a subject that once involved this country in hostilities 
with Great Britain. (See Szarncu, Rieur or.) The 
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United States fully sympathized with Great Britain in 
her efforts to suppress the African slave-trade, but at 
the same time desired to guard their maritime inter- 
ests aguinst abuses of the right of visitation and search, 
By the treaty, negotiated by Secretary Seward with 
Great Britain in 1862, the principle applied interna- 
tionally to the case of piracy was extended uuder care- 
ful limitations to the African slave-trade. 

A still more-important subject as affecting the ad- 
ministration of justice is that of the extradition of 
persons charged with crime from countries to which 
they have fled to that country in which the crime was 
alleged to have been committed. a from treaty 
stipulations there was no mode by which the govern- 
ment or country in which crime had been committed 
could secure persons charged with such crimes for the 
purposes of justice while within the territory of an- 
other power. 'The United States has taken a promi- 
nent place in the effort to supply what igtiomsoted by 
this important international interest. In 1843 a pro- 
vision of that character was negotiated with France, 
and in 1846 a similar provision was concluded with 
Great Britain. In the treaty with the latter the crimes 
for which extradition could be claimed are speci 
enume’ , and are murder, assault with intent to 
commit murder, piracy, and the utterance of forged 
paper. A specific enumeration of the offences for 
which ext : _— might Be ae = im 

rincipally for the purpose of excluding political crimes 
From = class, Coes against governmental ility 
and order are intimately connected with popular efforts 
to reform existing institutions, and.as the United States 
recognized the right of the people of a community to 
adjust its government to their needs or ideas, it was 
unwilling to lend its assistance to sustain oppressive 
governments or to prevent the le from securing 
good ones. The diplomacy of the United States has 
separated the idea of an asylum for those under politi- 

oppression from that of defeating the ends of jus- 
tice by harboring criminals from other countries, and 
has shaped its course to subserve the ends of justice 
without denying an asylum to the oppressed of other 
nations. 

The United States have contributed to modern dip- 
lomacy another important feature by efforts to improve 
the conditions of international judicature. As it is no 
part of the policy of the United States to use the right 
of conquest for the enlargement of its territories or the 
enhancement of its military or political influence, no 
motive exists to prevent the establishment of rational 
methods of determining international controversies. 
The treaty of 1783 with Britain left undefined the 
North-eastern partof the boundaries between the posses- 
sions of the two countries. In 1794 a commission was 

rovided for by treaty to complete the location of that 
boundary-line, but this commission failed to a sat- 
isfactory result. In 1814 it was between the two 
powers that the question of difference should be referred 
to a friendly sovereign for final settlement. The King 
of Netherlands was selected for that purpose, who ren- 
dered a decision that was not acceptable to the United 
States, and, indeed, that was not in accordance with 
the views of Great Britain. The leading objection to 
the decision of the King of Netherlands was, that 
instead of adjudicating the exact question submitted to 
him, he had propourded a compromise line as 
conforming to his views of the interests of the re- 
spective countries. The United States had sought a 
pee solution of the points of difference, was 

issatisfied with an arbitrary conclusion that expressed 
nothing beyond the personal opinion of the arbitrator. 
Great Britain was urged to constitute a commission 
that should proceed according to recognized methods 
of adjudication. Great Britain declined these tenders, 
and for many years the qnestion remained unsettled, 
By the treaty of 1842 with Great Britain, known as the 
Ashburton treaty, the question was disposed of by dip- 
lomatic methods, 
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The ion of the North-western boundary of the 
United still remaining unsettled, it was referred 
by the treaty of 1871 with Great Britain to the Em- 

ror of Germany for decision, and was afterwards 
Pree by him and carried into effect. The treaty of 
1871 also made provision for the settlement of the 
claims against Great Britain on account of the losses 
Gaetanad tiveveh depredations committed by cruisers 
of the Confederate government built and fitted out in 
English ports, The United States desired that the 
claims on account of such depredations should be, de- 
cided on judicial principles and Great Britain yielded 
to that donne. R tribunal was constituted for that 

urpose by the treaty and methods of procedure stipu- 
fated in conformity with recognized methods of judicial 
rocedure, The result was a decision favorable to the 
nited States, while the procedure is universally 
recognized as in a judicial spirit. (See ALABAMA 

The instances referred to illustrate fully the tendency 
of American diplomacy to formulate methods of set- 
tling international controversies that are conformable 
to principles applied in domestic acts of justice. 
Should fs time wens when the leadin neous sre will- 
ing to forego the opportunities o grandizement 
afforded by war, the effort of the diplomacy of the 
United States so well begun will be attended with the 

success to which its principles entitle it. 

the government of the United States is the sole 
medium of communication between tlie people of the 
various States and foreign countries, the duty devolves 
upon it of protection to all the people of the various 
States and Territories travelling, residing, or trading 
in foreign countries, and elaborate provisions are made 
in treaties with the various powers to meet the con- 
tingencies likely to occur in the course of such oceupa- 
tion abroad. 

From the first settlement of the American continent 
the relations of the European settlers to the Indian 
tribes occupying the country were adj by treaties, 
and at the formation of the Constitution this inter- 
course with the Indian tribes was committed to the 
treaty-making power of the government. Since 1873 
this method of dealing with the Indians has been dis- 
continued, and acts of Congress have taken the place 
of treaties as means of adjusting such relations. The 
history of the exercise of the treaty-making genet in 
its application to the Indian tribes does not exhibit the 
same ney to give expression to the higher princi- 

that should actuate societies of men that appears 
in the other branch relating to international inter- 
course. As the least favorable aspect of the pokey of 
a country is that which concerns the means for enlarg- 
ing its territories, the fact just stated may be accounted 
for. By this pepcdent yevec a continent has been 
purchased, and an annual disbursement to supply the 
simple wants of a remnant of that people represents its 
price. (See LyDIANs. (A. J. W.) 
TREITSCHKE, cH GorrHaRD von, Ger- 
man historian, was born at Dresden, Sept. 15, 1834. 
He studied at the Universities of Dresden and Leipsic, 
and at the School of Agriculture at Lutzschena. In 
1863 he was made professor in the University of Frei- 
burg, buton the outbreak of the war between Prussia 
and Austria in 1866 removed to Berlin, where he was 
made editor of the government annuals, in which he 
had assisted since 1858. He was soon afterwards called 
to Heidelberg University, and thence to Berlin in 1874. 
He had been already elected to the German Parlia- 
ment, in which he belonged to the National Liberal 
party. Both in speeches and in writing he gave effee- 
tive aid. to Bismarck’s movements for German unity 
and a centralized government. In early years he pub- 
lished two volumes of Patriotic Poems (1856), but he 
afterwards confined his literary labor to historical and 
political affairs. In his Historische wnd Politische 
Aufsiitze (3 vols.), he discusses historically federal gov- 
ernment, royalty, liberty, and kindred subjects. 
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his Der Socialismus und Seine Gonner (1875) he at- 
tacks the spectral socialism then spreading in Ger- 
many. is Zehn Julhre Deutscher Kitimpfe (1875) 
treats of the movements through which the kingdom 
of Prussia became the German empire. This work 
was but preliminary to his more important and com- 
prehensive Deutsche Geschichte im 19 Jahrhundert (5 
vols., 1879-86). _ Von Treitschke exhibits the industry 
and sagacity of Ranke, but he has confined his labors 
to g much narrower field, his own country and cen- 


tury. 

TRENTON, the capital of New Jersey, county-seat 
of Mercer co., is on the Delaware River, at the head 
of tidewater and steamboat navigation. By the New 
York division of the Pennsylvania Railroad it is 56 
miles from New York and 33 from Philadelphia. The 
Bound Brook branch of the Philadelphia and Readin 
Railroad also connects it with those cities, and severa 
other railroads pass through or terminate in the city. 
There is also daily steamboat communication with 
Philadelphia. Two fine bridges here cross the Dela- 
ware. Assanpink Creek divides the city into two parts. 
Trenton ae chiefly on high ground, and has wide, 
shady, well-drained streets. oe eee residences 
occupy picturesqae sites in the suburbs. The public 
buildings comprise a fine State-house, U. S. govern- 
ment buildings, county court-house, city-hall, State 
Lunatic Asylum, State Arsenal, penitentiary, State 
Reform School, and State Normal School. There are 
also a high-school and several public and private 
schouls, a public library and other libraries, an opera- 
house and several halls, 2 national banks, 2 State 
banks, and a savings bank, several hospitals and other 
panes for benevolent and charitable institutions. 
Four daily and 6 weekly newspapers are published 
here. Trenton is largely engaged in manufactures, 
and its potteries have a deservedly high reputation. 
There are also extensive rolling-mills, zine- and iron- 
works, and works producing saws, tools, chains, India- 
rubber goods, fire-bricks, and terra-cotta. The water- 

wer of the Delaware is largely utilized for manu- 
acturing purposes. The inte a good fire depart- 
ment, ample supply of water, and has gas- and electrie- 
lights. Its Ropalation in 1880 was 29,910. 

TRENTON, Barriz or. When Gen. Washington, 
in the autumn of 1776, was compelled to retreat from 
the vicinity of New York city, the affairs of the Amer- 
ican patriots had sunk toa low ebb. He sought refuge 
in Pennsylvania, guarded by the Delaware River. e 
British troops, which had been slow in pursuing him, 
were expecting soon to cross that river and capture 
Philadelphia. The term of most of the American 
soldiers was to expire with the year. Under these 
circumstances Washington decided to strike a counter- 
blow at the British in their winter quarters in New 
Jersey. His full plan included a crossing of the Dela- 
ware above and below Trenton, at Bristol, and at 
Philadelphia. The time selected was the night after 
Christmas, when the enemy would probably be de- 
moralized. The only effective crossing was made at 
McConkey’s Ferry, 9 miles above ‘I'renton, where 
Washington commanded the left wing in person. The 
fierce north-east snow-storm hindered even his move- 
ments and prevented the others. After he had 
erossed, his men, numbering 2400 all told, were 
divided into two divisions, Sullivan taking the river 
road, while Washington, with Greene, reached Tyen- 
ton by the Pennington road. At Trenton Hessian 
mercenaries, numbering about 1550 men, under Col, 
Rahl, oceupied barracks. The two American divisions 
came upon them about 8 A. M., and placed artillery in 
position to command the streets and roads, and detach- 
ments sent out to ent off the retreat to Princeton and 
to Bordentown. The Hessians’ guns were quickly 
captured, and, though Col, Rahl exerted himself to 
form his troops in position, they were unable to do go, 
He was killed while urging anassault, and his followe 
Their loss was 40 killed and wounde 
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and nearly 1000 captured. Six bronze guns, over 1000 
stands of arms, and various stores were taken. The 
American loss was 2 killed and 3 wounded, and 2 were 
frozen to death in recrossing the river. Washington 
with his army returned to his head-quarters on the 
same night. The Hessians were sent to Philadelphia, 
and marched through its streets, that the dread of 
them might be dispelled. 

TRINITY COLLEGE. The General Assembly of 
the State of Connecticut in May, 1823, granted a char- 
ter for the establishment of a second college in the 
State, under the name of Washington College; and in 
1845, in compliance with the wishes of the alumni and 
the corporation, the name of the institution was 
changed to Trinity College. The pe of the colle 
originated with the Episcopalians of Connecticut, who 
hat established, in 1795, a seminary of liberal learning, 
but who had in vain sought to gain for it the power of 
conferring degrees, At length, in 1818, a remarkable 
combination of cireumstances—social, religious, and 
political—led to a revolution in the State, the imme- 
diate results of which were the overthrow of the 
“Standing Order” of Congregationalism, and the 
aloption of a State constitution. In the following year 
the long-existing vacancy in the bishopric of Connecti- 
cut was filled by the election of the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Church Brownell, who had been for ten years tutor 
and professor in Union College, a man of learning, pru- 
dence, and practical wisdom. Under his guidance 
alvantage was taken of the copes to present a 
yetition for a new college ; and after a struggle, in the 
iterature of which one finds political and. financial 
questions .curiously mingled with those relating to 
religion and education, the act of incorporation was 
granted. The corporators included prominent repre- 
sentatives of the religious bodies who had united in 
opposition to the old establishment ; and the charter 
contained a clause providing that no religious test 
should ever be required of officers or students. 

In consequence of the generous gifts of the citizens 
of Hartford the trustees voted to lueate the college in 
that city, and a beautiful site was secured for the 
buildings. ‘These were of brownstone, in the Ionic 
order of architecture, of which two were erected at 
once, and a third in 1845. A faculty of learned men 
was gathered, and the institution began its work in 
1824. Bishop Brownell was chosen president ; after 
faithful service, he retired in 1831, and was su 
by the Rev. Dr. N. S. Wheaton, a steadfast and liberal 
friend of the college, who did much to enlarge its use- 
fulness. His successors were: in 1837, the Kev. Dr. 
Silas Totten, professor of mathematics; in 1848, the 
Rev. Dr. Juhn Williams, who left academice duties 
here to discharge with no less remarkable ability those 
of the assistant bishopric, and afterwards the bishopric, 
of Connecticut ; in 1854, the Rev. Dr. D. R. Goodwin, 
a profound metaphysician ; in 1860, Dr, Samuel Eliot, 
a man of wide and graceful scholarship; in 1864, the 
Rev. Dr. J. B. Kerfoot, an experienced educator, who 
was soon called to the bishopric of Pittsburg; and in 
1867, the Rev. Dr. Abner Jackson, formerly professor 
here, and then president of Hobart College, who died 
in April, 1874. | In the course of fifty years the college 
had experienced ~— changes, though it had always 
held firmly to its ideal as a place of liberal education 
under the guidance of Christian principles. Its endow- 
ments had been increased by numerous gifts, and the 
course of instruction, which had from the first been 
yractically the same as that of the other colleges of 

ew lngland, with provisions for special students, had 
been modified from time to time to meet the demands 
made upon it. A graduate department had been 
organized for the study of theology, but it had soon 
(in 1854) become a separate institution, and, under the 
name of the Berkeley Divinity Scliool, had been located 
at Middletown. In 1871 the number of undergrad- 
uates for the first time reached a hundred. 

Near the end of Dr. Jackson’s presidency the trus- 
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tees accepted an offer from the city of Hartford to pur- 
chase the campus as a site for the State capitol, and 
elaborate plans were prepared for buildings to be 
erected on a new campus 0 ce Pn situated on 
bluff in the southern part of the ci t. The work was 
delayed by Pres. Jackson's death; but his successor, 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas R. Pynchon, prosecuted it with 
great energy. In 1878 two blocks of buildings, each 
300 feet long, were finished, and the college was re- 
moved to its new home. Four years later these build- 
ings were connected by a tower 70 fect square, thus 
completing the west side of the gest quadrangle of the 
architect's plans. In 1883 the Rev. Dr. Loge 
Williamson Smith was chosen president. In the fol- 
lowing year considerable changes were made in the 
course of instruction, in order to introduce elective 
studies into the work of the latter half of the course 
and to provide for four distinct schemes of study ; one 
leading to a degree in arts and two to a degree in 
science. An observatory and a president's house were 
soon built, and the last two years have seen the erec- 
tion of a gymnasium and alumni hall and of the Jarvis 
Hall of Science, saading outside of the space reserved 
for the quadrangles. Thestyle of architecture of these 
quadrangles is that known as French secular Gothic, 
and there can be included in them great piles of build- 
ings to provide amply for the pee aud prospective 
needs of the college. The library is furnished with 
30,000 volumes, and is rapidly increasing, aud the 
museum is well supplied with material for study. 

The number of alumni has been about 900, many of 
whom have attained eminence in various -professions 
and walks of life. Among the liberal benefactors of 

ast years special mention should be made of Mr. 

hester Adams, of Hartford, Col. and Mrs, C. H. 
Northam, of Hartford (whose name has been given to 
the central tower), Mr. Junius 8. Morgan, of London, 
Mr. George A. Jarvis, of Brooklyn (the donor of the 
hall of science), and Mr. S. M. Buckingham, of 
Poughkeepsie. Of those who have served in the 
faculty two are specially worthy of honor on account 
of their long connection with the college: Prof. Dun- 
ean L, Stewart (1833-1880), and Prof. John Brock- 
lesby {Since 1842). Ss. . 

_ TRIST, Nicnhoias Penpieron (1800-1874), poli- 
tician, was born in Virginia, and educated at West 
Point, where he for a time taught French. He re- 
ed to Washington, and was a warm political friend 
of Pres. Jackson. He had married a granddaughter 
of Pres. Jefferson and carefully preserved the tradi- 
tions and principles of that statesman. In 1845 he 
was made chief-clerk of the State Department, and 
during the Mexican war he was sent to Mexico as the 
direct representative of Pres. Polk, and endeavored to 
control Gen. Seott’s movements, so far as they had 
litical hearing.  Trist negotiated the treaty of © 
loupe-Hidalgo in January, 1848. He was afterwards 
U. 8. consul at Havana, and finally postmaster of Al- 
exandria Va. He died there Feb. 11, 1874. 

TRISTRAM, Henry Baker, English a 
and naturalist, was born at Salient; England, May 
11, 1822. He was educated at Durham and at Lin- 
coln College, Oxford, duating in 1844. After 
travelling for a year on the continent he was ordained 
and became curate of Morchard Bishop. In 1847 he 
went to Bermuda as chaplain and secretary to Sir 
Charles Elliott. After visiting the United States in 
1851 he returned to England and became rector of 
Castle Eden, where he established a training-school 
for female teachers. In 1855 he was compelled by ill 
health to seek a warmer climate and went to Algiers. 
His winter excursions to unexplored localities furnished 
material for his first book, The Great Sahara (1856). 
Tn 1860 he was made vicar of Greatham and master 
of Greatham Hospital, which he enlarged and im- 
[adam In 1870 he was made honorary canon of 

urham, in 1874 canon, and in 1880 dean. He 
held also other i positions, and in 1879 was 


~~ _" 
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offered the bishopric of Jerusalem, but declined it. 
He has made five expeditions to Palestine and Syria 
and his explorations have been recorded in several 
books, which have attained wide circulation. Among 
them are Zhe Land of Israel (1865); Natural His- 
tory of the Bible (1867); Daughters of Y vert 
Bible Places (1872); The nd of Moab (1873 
Fauna and Flora of Pulestine (1884). 

TROLLOPE, THomas Apo.paus, novelist, his- 
torical and descriptive writer, was born in London, 
England, April 29, 1810. He is a son of Mrs. Fran- 
ces Trollope, whose strictures on American manners 
are not yet forgutten, and brother of Anthony Trol- 
lope, for whom see the ENcycLopaprA BriraNnica. 
After completing his education at Oxford University, 
in- 1840, he produced two volumes on Brittany, fol- 
lowed next year by two on Western France. He then 
took up his residence in Florence, and has been a most 
prolific writer on fat and Italian subjects. His Jm- 
pressions of a Wanderer in Italy a in 1850, 
followed next year by Girlhood of Catherine de Medici, 
A Decade of Italian Women, and Tuscany in 1849. 
In 1860 he published his ries Strozai and Paul the 
Pope and Faul the Friar. While he did not equal 
his brother in rapidity of production nor in popularity, 
yet each ing year, down till 1870, saw one or 
more new works from his pen. His novels range freely 
from Italian to English subjects. Among them are 
La Beata, Marietta, Giulio Malatesta, Beppo the 
Conseript, Lindisfarn Chase, Gemma, Artin 
Castle, Dream Numbers, Leonora Carolini, The 
stangs of Garstang Grange, Durnton Abbey. His 
most important historical work is the History of the 
Commonwealth of Florence, from the Earliest Inde- 


pendence of the mune to the Fall of the R ic 
tn 1531 (4 vols., 1865). He wrote also a Life of Pope 
Pius 1X. (2 vols., 1877), and in 1888 published a vol- 
ume of reminiscenses under the title What J Re- 


member. 

TROOST, Gerarp (1776-1850), scientist, was born 
at Bois le Due, H , March 15, 1776._ He gradu- 
ated in medicine at the University of Leyden, and 
practised at Amsterdam and the Hague. He entered 
the army of Holland as a private, but soon was com- 
missioned in the medical de ent. Louis Bona- 

rte, while king of H , Showed Troost special 
favor, and in 1809 sent him to Java on a scientific explor- 
ing expedition. He was, however, captured on the voy- 
age and carried to France, and thence was permitted to 
sail for America. King Louis haying abdicated, 
Troost settled in Philadelphia and established a manu- 
factory of alum in Maryland. He was first. president 
of the Philadelphia Aedes’ of Natural Sciences 
1812-17, and first professor of chemistry in the col- 
lege of pharmacy 1821-22. In 1821 he joined Owen’s 
socialist community at New Harmony, Ind., but on its 
failure in 1827 went to Nashville, Tenn. Here he was 
soon made professor of chemistry and geology in the 
university and in 1831 geologist of the State of Ten- 
nessee. In 1849 this position was abolished, and on 
ATE AG 1350, Dr. Troost died at Nashville. 

OUT, the name given to the smaller, river- 
dwelling species of the salmon genus, and also to 
several larger members of the genus inhabiting the 
oo lakes and the ocean. The number of species of 

orth American salmon and trout was enumerated at 
43 in 1873, but has been reduced to 18 in the amended 
list of Gill and Jordan. The old genus Salmo has 
been retained for only a portion of the species, the 
red-spotted trout, the e trout, and some other 
species being assi to genus Salvilinus. The 
a trout, v. fontinalis, the brook trout of the 

m United States, is found between 32% 30’ and 
55° N. lat. in the lakes and streams of the Atlantic 
water-shed and near the sources of a few rivers of the 
Mississippi system and some southern affluents of 
Hudson Bay. The members of this genus are known 
in England as charrs, in distinction from the black- 


ar- 
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spotted trout. In America they inhabit only clear 
and cold mountain streams and lakes, and seldom ven- 
ture to the sea, though a restrained from doing 
so only by the warmth of the lower waters of the 
rivers. The brook trout is one of the most beautiful 
of fishes, though probably the least graceful of the 
charrs. It has a somewhat heavy head and large 
mouth. The back is more or less mottled and barred 
with olive hues and colored with large red spots, the 
dorsal and caudal fins being also barred and mottled. 
In extreme southern range the brook trout reaches 
Northern Georgia, where, however, it is only a finger- 
ling, while along the Canada border it frequently 
reaches a weight of 10 lbs. Ordinarily it seldom 
weighs over 24 lbs. It is the favorite game-fish of 
American waters, being the most shy, most cunning, 
and mettlesome of all our fish, while in beauty and 
delicacy of flesh it is unsurpassed. It is found from 
the tiniest brooks to the largest rivers, is a bold biter, 
but by its wariness calls out the greatest skill of anglers 
in its capture. In the spring it delights in rapid-flow- 
ing waters, but in hot midsummer retires to deep and 
shady pools. The streams, however, are being rapidly 
depleted of this fine game-fish, and, in the words of 
an experienced angler, ‘‘ This is the last generation of 
trout-fishers. The children will not be able to find 
any.’ Yet the hardiness of the brook trout renders 
it well adapted to artificial culture, and it may be pre- 
served in this manner. It has been acemately planted 
in er ea 
Of other American charrs may be named _S. oquassa, 
an exquisite little fish of the Rangeley chain of lakes 
in Maine, the allied S. arcturus, a extreme Arctic 
America, and the Greenland charr, S. stagnalis. The 
great lake trout, S. namaycush, has been placed in the 
same er though with some peculiarities of charac- 
ter. It is found in all the larger lakes from. New Eng- 
land to Alaska. It varies from 15 to 80 lbs. weight, 
sometimes larger, and is of high rank as a food-fish. 
In color it is grayish, with paler spots. Compared with 
the other trout it is sluggish, heavy, and ravenous, its 
t size and strength alone giving it value as a game- 
fish. It keeps low, and seldom leaps out of the water 
like brook trout. It is caught gag 34 in gill-nets, 
and in the winter through holes in the ice. It does 
not ascend rivers, but spawns in the shallower places 
near shore. Another fish of this group, S. malma, 
the Dolly Varden trout of the Sacramento, is a beauti- 
fully colored fish, nearly related to the brook trout. It 
is found in all the Pacific rivers, reaching 14 lbs. ex- 
treme weight, but averaging much less, It ranks high 
as a food-fish, and occurs abundantly from Puget 
Sound northward. ’ J 
The black-spotted trout, S. purpuratus, a widely dis- 
tributed fish of the streams of the Pacific region, is 
classed by Jordan in the sub-genus Salar, as it differs 
in some particulars from the typical Salmo. It is 
found only in the region west of the Mississippi, ex- 
tending thence to the Pacific. _This species, known also 
as the mountain trout, spotted trout, silver trout, ete., 
occurs in all the rivers west of the Rocky Mountains, 
varying in size from 2 inches to 2 or 3 feet in length. 
It descends to the ocean, where it is known as salmon 
trout, and attains a weight of 30 lbs. | i 
The rainbow trout of the same region, S. trideus, 
known also as brook trout, golden trout, speckled trout, 
ete., is a small species, from 4 to 12 rset tes its 
extreme weight being 5 or 6 lbs. _ It is found in all the 
mountain-streams and is a good table-fish, but lacks 
the gaminess and activity of the eastern brook trout. 
It has been somewhat extensively introduced into the 
waters of the Eastern United States. | 
S. Gairdneri, the steel-head trout, is another very 
common western species, being found: in every stream 
and Jake from New Mexico to Washington Territory, 
and northward to Kamtschatka. It is more active and 
amy than the rainbow trout, larger and hardier, and 
likely to prove a more useful acquisition to eastern 
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waters. It averages about 15 lbs. weight. The Rio 
Grande trout, S. spilurus, inhabits the head-waters of 
the Rio Grande, Rio Colorado, and their tributaries. 
It is the finest food-fish of New Mexico and Western 
Colorado, and probably inhabits all streams of that re- 

n to the Sierra Nevada. It is larger than the rain- 

w trout. 

Much has been done towards the artificial propaga- 
tion of the more important species of trout during re- 
cent years, eggs having been taken in considerable 
numbers from the brook, the lake, the rainbow, and 
other species and the fry distributed in various streams. 
A large station was recently formed at Neosho, Mis- 
souri, for the propagation of trout and other fishes 
indigenous to that region, and several other stations 
are devoted to trout propagation. What the result 
will be ape to be determined. (c. M.) 

TROWBRIDGE, Joun, physicist, was born in Bos- 
ton in 1843. He a at Lawrence Scientific 
School in 1866, and remained there two years as 
teacher. In 1868 he was appointed assistant professor 
of physics in Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
In 1870 he accepted the same position at Harvard Col- 
lege. where he received in 1873 the degree of Doctor 
of Science, and in 1879 he accepted the chair of ex- 
perimental physics. At Harvard College he estab- 
lished the largest laboratory of its kind in America. 
Having observed that the time signals of the college 
observatory were transmitted through the earth over a 
great extent of territory, he suggested to Mr. Preece, 
of London, the possibility of telegraphing signals 
across large bodies of water without a wire. Mr. 
Preece eng e the fact by transmitting telegraphic 
signals from Southampton to the Isle of W oe Prof. 
Trowbridge is associate editor of Zhe Journal of 
Science, and his various scientific papers are to be found 
therein, and in the ular Science Monthly and the 
Atlantic Monthly. He invented the cosine galvanome- 
ter, and is member of a number of scientific associa- 


tions. 

TROWBRIDGE, Joun Townsend, novelist, was 
born at Ogden, N. Y., Sept. 18, 1827. He was brought 
up on a farm, but early displayed literary proclivities. 
At the age of 19 he was a journalist in New York city 
and at 20 he went to Boston, where he wrote poralee 
tales under the name of ‘* Paul Creyton,’’ and edited 
a weekly newspaper. His Father Brighthopes (1853) 
was the first of a long series of stories, specially 
adapted to boys’ reading—pure, bright, and stimulat- 
ing to exertion. Neighbor Jaclwood (1855) and The 
Old Battle Ground (1859) are excellent examples. 
Cudjo’s Cave (1863) and The Drummer Boy ave tales 
founded on incidents of the civil war. The South 
(1866) was a record of the author's observations in his 
travels after the war. Trowbridge had in the mean- 
time obtained a higher fame by his vivid and pathetic 

m, ‘ The Vagabonds,”’ first — in the At- 
ntic Monthly in 1863, and though he has written other 
poems he has never excelled this sketch. After be- 
ing for some a9 a regular contributor to the At/an- 
tic Monthly he became in 1870 the editor of Our 
Young Folks, a highly successful juvenile magazine, 
which was afterwards merged in St, Nicholas. Of 
his later novels may be mentioned Coupon Bonds, Mar- 
tin Merrivale, and Neighbors’ Wives. 

TROY, a city of New York, county-seat of Rensse- 
laer co., is on the east bank of the Hudson River, at 
the head of steamboat navigation, 6 miles above Al- 
bany. It is in N. lat. 42° 44’ and W. long. 73° 387. 
It is on the New York Central, the Delaware and Hud- 
son, and the Fitchburg Railroads. Street-railroads 
run to Lansingburg and the suburb called Albia. 
During the summer there is daily steamboat commu- 
nication with New York. ‘The city is chiefly on an 
alluvial plain, 3 miles long and over half a mile wide, 
but extends also over the hills to the east. Mount 
Ida on the south affords an extensive view of the sur- 


country. River street follows the curve of 
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the Hudson, but other streets branching from its north- 
ern part run directly south. ‘The court-house is an 
imposing marble edifice in the Doric style, and the 
‘Troy Savings Bank has a costly structure with a fine 
sensi hall. There are 9 hotels, 9 national banks, 48 
churches—some of which have fine edifices—two 
hospitals, orphan-asylums, a high-school, 15 public- 
schools, and several academies. The Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute has a national reputation. ‘There are 
2 daily and 4 pe eo published here. The 
industrial works of include cotton-, knitting-, and 
paper-wills, stove- car-wheel-factories, iron- and 
steel-works, and bell-foundries. An important manu- 
facture is that of shirts and collars, about 8000 girls 
being employed in this industry, ‘Troy distributes its 
manufactured products more — than any other city 
in the United States. The red as gas and electric 
light and water-works, for which there is an indebted- 
ness of $380,000, the rest of the city debt being over 
$750,000. The yearly expenses exi $550,000. The 
total valuation of property is $47,847,230. ‘Troy was 
settled by the Dutch in 1659 and incorporated in 1816. 
Its population in ISSO was 56,747. 

TRUMBULL, Henry Otay, Sunday-school worker 
and editor, was born at Stonington, Conn., June 8 
1830. He belongs to a family noted in the history of 
Connecticut, some of whose members are briefly 
sketched in the Encycropapta Brrrannica. He was 
educated at Williston Seminary, East Hampton, Mass., 
and removed to Hartford. Conn., in 1851. Here he 
became State missionary for the American Sunday- 
School Union, and in 1861 was ordained to the minis- 
try, that he might become chaplain of the Tenth Con- 
necticut Volunteers: e was taken prisoner before 
Fort Wagner, 8. C.,in 1863. On returning from army 
service in 1865 he was appointed 8. 8. missionary sec- 
retary for New England, and in 1871 was made normal 
secretary. He removed to Philadelphia in 1875 to 
take charge of the Sunday- School Times, which he has 
since edited with tskilland efficiency. In 1881 he 
made a visit to Palestine, the chief result of which 
was his successful determination of the previously dis- 
puted loeality of Kadesh-Barnea. Besides his inter- 
esting work Kadesh-Barnea (1884), he published The 
Blood- Covenant (1885), applying to the interpretation 
of Scripture the wide-s usage of covenanting by 
shediling and mingling blood. Dr. Trumbull has also 
mblished many works on Sunday-schools, the chief 

ing Yale Lectures on the Sunday- (1888). 

His brother, James Hammonp TrumMBuLt, has be- 
come noted for his acquaintance with native American 
languages. He was born at Stonington, Dee. 20, 1821 
and studied at Yale College, but ill health prevented 
his pursuing a professional career, He was corre- 
sponding seeretary of the Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety from 1849 to 1863, and in the meantime edited 
Connecticut Colony Records (3 vols., 1850-59). He 
was afterwards president of this society. His study 
of the American aboriginal lan comme in 
1858, and he was active in forming the American 
Philologieal Association in 1869. He was appointed 
State librarian in 1854; he was made assistant secre- 
tary of state in 1858 ; in 1861 he became secretary of 
state, and held that position until 1865. He has ed- 
Bg Roe ae tog teal 
is rigin lc ‘ e 
Laws (1876), and has contributed to various periodi- 
cals on Indian names and historical subjects. 

TRUST COMPANIES. Of the various classes of 
financial corporations connected with the monetary 
system of the country, none are of more importance 
He trust companies; which in a degree exercise the 
functions of both banks and savings banks. ‘The 
charters of such corporations are obtained through the 
State Legislature, and as a rule contain the broadest of 

wers. In the State of New York, during the year 
1331, provision was made for their organization under 


a general law, which however is not ap to com- 
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ies previously chartered by special acts of the Legis- 
me: The affairs of these corporations are managed 
by trustees or directors elected annually by their stock- 
holders. Most charters prohibit trustees from borrow- 
ing the moneys or securities of the corporation, and 
require their capital, which varies from one hundred 
thousand to two millions of dollars, to be invested in 
bonds and mortgages or designated public securities. 
While such charters are not uniform, the main powers 
conferred are common to all. They are authorized to 
receive money on deposit and pay interest thereon and 
may receive securities and other personal property 
from individuals or corporations, and loan money on 
real estate and collateral or personal securities; or act 
as the fiscal agent of States, municipalities, or corpora- 
tions, and in such capacity receive and disburse money, 
and transfer, register, and countersign certificates of 
stock, bonds, or other evidences of indebtedness; they 
also act as trustees under mortgages given by corpora- 
tions, and accept and execute any other municipal or 
corporate trusts not inconsistent with law. They accept 
trusts from married women, and execute trusts for them 
in respect to their separate property and act as agent in 
the management thereof; they also take and accept: by 
grant, assignment, devise, or Rcaemt, and hold real or 
rsonal estate on trusts created in accordance with law. 
hey are authorized to act, under the order or appoint- 
ment of courts of record, as guardian, receiver, or 
trustee of the estates of minors, and as depositories 
of moneys paid into court for the benefit of minors; 
and may accept and execute such legal trusts, duties 
and powers in respect to the holding, management, and 
disposition of estates and property, real or personal, 
and the rents and profits thereof, or the sale thereof, 
as may be granted or confided to them by courts, indi- 
viduals, corporations, municipalities, or other authority. 
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them as guardian, receiver, or depository of moneys 
paid into court usually have preference. 

Several of the earlier charters (1822 and 1830) 
granted by the State of New York, in addition to 
the numerous other powers conferred, authorized the 
insuring against losses by fire; the insuring of lives; 
the granting and purchasing of annuities and the 
making of any other contracts contingent on the dura- 
tion of life. Such extraordinary powers were exercised 
by but one company and for a brief period omy. At 
present the principal business of these corporations is 
the receiving of deposits and the acceptance of trusts ; 
those engaged in the receiving of deposits in the State 
of New York, whether domestic or foreign, are required 
to transfer securities to the amount of ten per cent. of 
their capital to the superintendent of the banking de- 
partment in trust as security for their depositors and 
creditors. These corporations make semi-annual! re- 
ports of their condition to that officer, and are subject 
to annual examinations by him. 

Trust companies trae) the year powers of cor- 
porations. On the latitude of their investments there 
is little restriction other than the discretion of their 
trustees; they loan on all classes of stocks or bonds 
having a home or stock exchange market value, and 
buy almost any good mercantile paper, not being con- 
fined to particular branches of business in the purchase 
of notes. With but few exceptions these corporations 
are located at the large money centres. Jan. 1, 1888, 
the capital of the trust companies of New York city 
alone exceeded $14,500,000. 

In the following table, compiled from both official 
and unofficial sources, is given the aggregate of the 
several items of resources and liabilities reported by 
the loan and trust companies throughout the United 
States for the years 1886 and 1887: 


And they are accountable to.parties in interest for the 1886-87. 
faithful discharge of all trusts, duties, or powers con- Resources. 58 companies. 
fided to and accepted by them. Loans on real estate.......1.+sssssese cesses svereee $16,269,993 
"he services rendered by trust companies are of great _—— = Leper ger and collateral security..... ee ito 
value to persons associating together as corporations eee aned ANd AiSCOUNLS...-.....000 sereeeree ceneee beter rth 
for the purpose of meeste new industries or enter-| [J §, bonds............ mee 28.787 °7i7 
i SPUN sacnseZonvessas cos ea cvueavsest nana 787, 
prises, where i issue oe a vs bonds pares mggeteny ~ “xl bonds... pees 178,148 
necessary, as y are authoriz Oo act as nster MAS BNA SOCKS, 5.0006 05200, -cosceseecccevenee 7,400,348 
agent of stocks, and trustee under mo es upon | Bank stocks, .......+...s00sesserees vores cake 132,651 
real and personal property or franchises of corpora- Other stocks, bonds and mortgages... ‘ 36,428,878 
tions, pledged as security for bonds issued. The pay- Ahead —— _ rg pid eee 
ment of dividends on stocks and interest on bonds are Cachet ca hana moh pres mid... "433509 
also made through them. Married women having | Gold coins and certificates........ s 
se e estates, and maidens possessed of fortunes, | Silver coins and certificates... 16,822,994 
who are desirous of retaining control of their property | Legal tenders and national bank notes.... a 
after marriage, find the services of these corporations Checks and other cash items..........00s0000 
particularly irable, owing to the strictly confidential ORREF TOSOGTCOK.. oii 65 sc0s ocesetsorececssees seoeseece 2,949,767 
character of all of their business transactions. Persons Total $319,125,657 
iuking 40: providesbeyoud contingencies Zor tha sup-|  __T2ttlnsserrveseserscnneortio mneenr ents 9,125,657 
Sag cagermtencn = education me ‘econ’ children, or Liabilities. 
or the support of offspring mentally incompetent, or PA Ailsa aera ivcecsits svaleaihS 7 
those addicted to dissolute habits that unfit them for ae ray er dams aiakses ~ied verrointht4 
the management or control of property, can do so by | Other undivided profits..........0.ssssssseesesseens 11,351,526 
depositing money or securities, or conveying real estate | Dividends unpaid............ 581,255 
in trust to these rations, the income from which rey Medan paneer ot A RARE eas lL 
is applied as directed. ‘Those desiring to provide for | Foe to other banks and bankersr.. noc. 5,606,897 
the support of relatives or dependents, with reversion | Other liabilities. oss. cscs see See 9,159,622 
of the fund, after death of beneficiary, to designated ee ate 
individuals or charities, find them peculiarly Saapied DAME: <cscvszeelasenoaes pecceuae PeBasadsinaitees $319,125,657 
to the acceptance of trusteeships under such circum- (E, A. W.) 


‘stances. ‘They are also useful where deposits of mone 

or securities are — to be made, to abide the result 
of litigations, the fulfilment of contracts, or the issue 
of transactions in the future. 

‘l'rust companies are exempted from giving bonds or 
other collateral security when appointed guardian, re- 
ceiver, or depository of moneys paid into court; all 
moneys received by them in either of such characters 
is at the sole risk of the corporation, and for any loss 
thereof, their capital stock, property, and effects are 
absolutely liable, and in case of dissolution by the Legis- 
lature, the supreme court, or otherwise, debts duc from 


In the State of New York trust, loan, mortgage, 
security, guarantee or indemnity. soe or associa- 
tions and corporations or associations having the power 
of receiving money on deposit, incorporated under 
any law of the State, or corporations or associations 
not incorporated under the laws of the State which 
receive deposits'of money or assume obligations in that 
State, other than banks, savings-banks and insurance 
companies, are on an equality in respect to the super- 
vision the State exercises over them through its bank- 
ing department. . 
— (EB. A. W.) 
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principles of co-operation : 
pressed many changes on industrial methods, but none 
more striking than that exhibited by the great 
‘Trusts’? that have come into existence within a few 
years last past. That individuals may unite their 
property and exertions fur their common benefit has 
always been ized by our practice and our laws, 
although when they assume to act with corporate 
unity the authorization of the laws is a recognized 
necessity. Partnerships are the — of such 
purposes and in more advanced conditious of social 
jntegration a legal corporation makes its appearance, 
while it is reserved for a still more advanced state of 
industrial organization to exhibit co-operative groups 
embracing both individuals and corporations. The 
stages of this process present the most interesting 
social phenomena. (See Co-operation and Cor- 
PORATION. ) 

Trusts in the sense of the term: here used have 
existed in Europe for many years, but»it was re- 
served for their transfer to the fertile American mind 
to produce their most striking effects. The necessity 
of ringing a series of railroads constituting parts of a 
particular system of transportation under a common 
management induced the furmation of large * syndi- 
cates”’ for their control. The attempt that. had been 
made to connect their operations by contracts imposing 
restrictions upon their management or combining their 
interests proving not to be effectual, proprietary com- 
binations, aided by the functions of syndicates, were 
the result. This object was accomplished by uniting 
in the hands of a limited number of persons the 
major stock interest of each of the roads desired to be 
brought under a common management. Where the 
members of the syndicate were the owners of the 
stock interest that enabled them to assume manage- 
ment of the system the case was simply a combina- 
tion among stockholders of a number roads to ex- 
ercise the rights they possess as stockholders to secure 
such management of such roads as might best suit 
their ideas of their interests. The idea, thus developed 
in its application to transportation, passed into the 
field of production. 

The immense oil industry of this country attracted 
the attention of the large operators at first in its bear- 
ing on oil transportation, and afterwards extended to 
the production aud refining of oil. (See PerroLeum 
Pree Lines.) So vast an enterprise demauded more 
than could be accomplished by the union of a limited 
number of capitalists having personal confidence in 
each other, took a more enlarged form. The con- 
trol of yast amounts of property consisting of oil 
wells, refineries, and means of transpurtation were to 
be centred for their management in the hands of a few 
men with the largest powers of control over the con- 
duct of the business that it was possible to communi- 
cate. If the management was to embrace all the 
owners of the Property, the vast extent of the business 
would demand that so large a number of managers 
should be included as to defeat that unity of purpose 
and action that is essential to the highest success. It 
was thus necessary that, while the ownership of the 
property managed should be in the hands of many 
persons, the coutrol should be in the hands of a very 
imited number. To bring about this result the man- 
agement had to be separated from the proprietary in- 
terest. Such a relation contained the essential prin- 
ciples of a trust according to which the title and con- 
trol of property is in one while the beneficial mterest 
is in the hands of another. 

In the organization of the Standard Oil Trust in 
1882 these conditions were complied with by an ar- 
rangement by which the property to be managed was 
transferred to certain persons termed trustees, but for 
the benefit of the actual owners whose interests were 
represented by trust certificates issued by the trustees 
and which were designed to be merchantable property 


TRUSTS. : 
TRUSTS. The sivestiges to be derived from the! capable of being bought and sold in the market. The 
av 


e in recent times im-! design appears to have 


to place in the hands of 
the trustees property of partnerships, and the stock 
of incorporated companies engaged, in the business 
proposed to be carried on by the trast. The object of 


this arrangement was to enable the trustees to have 


‘the direct managemeut of the property employed in 


the business by private companies the indirect 
control of that held by corporations by having the 
right to choose directors fur its wanagement. This 
vies embraced several important features; it involved 
personal contidence in the trustees, who were intrusted 
with the largest. powers of control over the property 
in trust capable of being commun to persons 
standing in a fiduciary relation to its owners ; it 
the vast industry in the hands of a limited number of 
versuns Whose skill and integrity were approved by a 
fetae number of interested persons qualified to under- 
stand the requirements of the business and the char- 
acter of the men to whom it was intrusted. A more 
vigorous application of the principle of co-operation 
eynnot be coceiv 

The immense success of the Standard Oil Trust in 
embracing within its control almost the entire oil interest 
of the country attracted the attention of operators in 
other fields, and induced in 1884 the formation of the 
Cotton-Seed Oil ‘Trust that has developed into a vast 
industry. Many other trusts have followed these ex- 
amples, the most notable being the Sugar ‘Trust. 

It is supposed by many that these great trusts are 
in their constitution and operation out of harmony 
with the principle of our legal system. Others em- 
phasize their conflict with competition, which seems 
to impress their minds as bene the leading if not the 
only principle of the industrial system. very gen- 
eral feeling pen’ outside of the owners of the 
certificates that the powers placed in the hands of the 
trustees are too great for any class of men to exercise, 
whether they use them well or ill. 

An intelligent view of trusts must distinguish among 
them and recognize very marked differences in 
structure and operation. ‘Those trusts that deal with 
trade alone, independent of production and transporta- 
tion, cannot in the nature of things have any other 
object than to stifle competition by direct action upon 
that principle. Such an attempt when accomplished 
by co-operation is condemned by our laws, in harmon: 
with the principle of industry that the destruction o 
competition is not the proper function of co-operation. 
To aggregate capital for the purpose of trade is cer- 
tainly legitimate, and to secure such aggregation of 
capital by uniting the means and exertions of a num- 
ber of persons has always been ed as conform- 
able to both political and economic laws, as is apparent 
from the universal recognition of widens which 
are an instance of this While co-operation has 
a legitimate place in the operations of trade, it is an 
abuse of that function to employ it as means of stifling 
competition, and it is true that, whenever two or more 
persons unite for the purpose of trade, there is an 
indirect interference with competition, for had they 
traded separately there would have been competition 
between them, but if this is not the intended effect 
but an incidental consequence merely, the combination 
is not improper. An attempt to stifle competition in 
trade is then a wrong, whether committed by individuals 
trading together or by companies, whether organized 
on the principles of trusts or otherwise. 

That trusts fur such improper purposes have been 
ereated and have brought a name upon trusts in 
general is certainly true, and without doubt trusts 
organized for legitimate purposes have enga in 
such transactions, but the question presented in such 
cases is not that of the legitimacy of trusts, but of the 
lawfulness of their conduct. The scarcity of commod- 
ities of general neces-ity is a social evil, and it takes 
no great penetration to discover that there are appro- 
priate social means for preventing such an eyil froma 


ee 
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being intentionally created for the benefit of persons 
pos Sacnio together to accomplish such a purpose. 
The legal principles that have led to the repression of 
such combinations are those just indicated, and their 
applicability to ef Sie such improper combinations 
eannot be affected by the form with which such com- 
binations may be cluthed. Where the object of a trust 
is an unlawful act the trust is incapable of being 
regarded other than as an unlawful combination, and 
that such trusts exist does not admit of question; 
many of the trusts that have brought discredit on the 
system are not only of this class but present most dan- 
instances of such unlawful objects. Such trusts 
ave been created to monopulize the fuod supplies of 
great cities like New York, and affecting as they do 
the necessities of life are deserving of the strongest 
condemnation. : : 

The most interesting question as to trusts is not 
concerned with this class just indicated, but relates to 
such as tend to supply the means of production and 
transportation. hile the trust that is ty a 
disguised attempt to monopolize trade must be judged 
according to its real rather than its pretended purpose, 
one thut is actually intended to afford larger and better 
means of production and transportation must be 
judged by different principles. Such trusts may in- 

irectly diminish competition, but if this is the incident 
or accident of their existence, their character is not to 
be determined by that fact. 

It is the undoubted nght of any number of persons, 
great or small, to combine their interests for purposes 
of controlling means for production, even although they 
should be able to prep In their control the industry of 
the continent, and to deprive them of that liberty is to 
make an encroachment upon individual liberty as it is 
understood at this day in all free countries, while it is 
true that if the necessary consequences of such liberty 
should — the social interests, it would be legiti- 
mate to p it under legal restraint. yet before such 
a step is taken its necessity should be demonstrated 
and not merely anticipated. If it is a right of indi- 
viduals to co-operate thus, it is equally their right to 
repose the conduct of their interests in any person or 
persons in whom they may desire to place that degree 
of confidence. Whether they own factories or the 
stock of such as are incorporated, they have an equal 
right to unite with as many others as may choose to 
join with them and to commit the management of 
such pro to persons of their own selection. The 
disposition that may be made by a stockholder of a 
corporation of his stock is no more the subject of legal 
contro! than is any other kind of property, and if he 
chooses to unite with others to use it as capital in pro- 
ductive enterprises he is at entire liberty to do so un- 
der our laws. 

Whether viewed as a question of law or of economy, 
no limit has as yet been found to the possible aggrega- 
tion of capital for industrial purposes ; and if there is 
such a liwit ascertainable, it has not been discovered 
by the experience of mankind ; and unless such a limit 
is found and ascertained by laws, there can be no dif- 
ference between the case of a single person trusting 

management of his property to one in whom he 
personal confidence and the case of such trusts on 
the of any number of such persons. 

The reduction of the number ot persons producin 
a commodity has no necessary tendency to diminis 

amount of that commedity produced, provided 

the reduced number have the means and desire of 
maintaining the supply, while, on the other hand, the 
less the number of persous producing a given amount 
of a certain commodity, the less should be the cost of 
its production. Over-production is a social evil, for 
Shona it may afford momentary gratification, yet in 
the it will react against the social interests. Such 
a cpneerted m ent of an industry as will tend to 
reduction must be regarded as a social 

the organization of an industry as a 
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whole and bringing it under unity of control has a 
tendency in that direction. If this tendency is coun- 
teracted by other causes tending to unduly restrict 
production where there is concerted management of 
productive interests, that fact is yet to be demon- 
strated by actual experience. The tendency of' social 
developweut seems to lie in the direction of the inte- 
gration of industrial powers, and it is not yet clear 
where is to be the limit to such tendency, and to 
assume to fix an arbitrary limit before the true limit 
is ascertained is a step that no intelligent statesman 
will take. 

The existing popular discussion of the question of 
suppressing or limiting the great trusts is of too ex- 
cited a character to reach a safe conclusion. The con- 
flict of individual interests has a conspicuous place in 
such discussion, and is not a proper element of the 
question as one of public law an licy. The con- 
centration of capital necessarily pt ee for the time 
being individual advantages, and causes popular oppo- 
sition to new and advanced conditions. In the present 
iustance-this cause is more energetic from the influence 
of a widely extended opinion and feeling that the 
object of social arrangements should be to enhance 
the powers of the individual by a corresponding de- 
crease of the influence of corporate and aggregate 
masses, It is not to be expected that a safe solution 
of either the theoretical or the practical question sug- 

este:t will be reached while these elements are coin- 
ined in public discussion. 

If it is perceived that the principles that have been 
stated in relation to productive industries are sound 
and applicable to the case, it will readily appear that 
they are of equal force in their application to the con- 
ditions of transportation. Although trade and trans- 
portation are embraced in the distributive function 
that intervenes between production. and consumption, 
still they are separated by distinct principles, That 
railway transportation demands concentrated manage- 
ment is geuerally admitted, many persons believing 
that that need cannot be satisfied otherwise than by 
placing the entire system in the hands of the govern- 
went, while others regard that end as attainable by 
combined individual efforts. 

lt is eqnully true of transportation as of production, 
that the proper relation between supply end demand is 
a social need, and that it can be better reached by 
concerted management than by ordinary competition. 
What has been said of productive industry on this 
subject needs no demonstration as to its applicability 
to the case of transportation. 

It must be conceded by every intelligent thinker 
that dangers attend the existence of great powers, in- 
creased with the increasing magnitude of those powers. 
Our experience with steam at high pressures and with 
electricity demonstrates this fact, and that such dangers 
are incapable of being separated from the conditions 
of material progress. When it is ascertained how far 
the development of material resources should be per- 
mitted to go, a limit of the measure of the productive 
powers can be determined, but. not until that time 
arrives can such limitations be intelligently imposed. 
America has the ré/e of competition with Europe 
under conditions that render the highest organization 
of its productive powers a necessity and cannot afford 
to weaken the sources of its strength, and should not 
be hasty in imposing political restraints upon the free 
exercise of its productive powers. | ; i 2 

If the great trusts confine their operations within 
the limits of’ a wise administration, they may prove to 
be a great step in advance of the realizations of in- 
dustry in the past; but if they abuse their powers and 
seek to inconvenience rather than to serve the commu- 
nity, the failure of the system will be due to their own 
fault, and in the meantime the 2 pos d of the country is 
to keep them within the line of their pre function, 
and not to impair or destroy their useful powers. (See 
CoRPORATION. ) (A. J. W.) 
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TRUXTON, Tromas (1755-1822), naval officer, was 
born Feb. 17, 1755, at Jamaica, Long Island. At the 
age of 12 he went to sea and was impressed on board 
a British war-ship. In 1776 he was lieutenant of the 
privateer Congress, and next year was commander 
of the Independence and, in couipany with two con- 
sorts, succeeded in making many prizes. On the con- 
clusion of the war of independence he engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, trading between Philadelphia 
and the West Indies. In 1794 he was promoted cap- 
tain of the West Indies squadron and given com- 
mand of the frigate Constellation, on board of which 
he did efficient service during the trouble with France, 
in Pres. Adams’ administration. In especial, in Janu- 
ary, 1799, he captured, off St. Kitts, 1’ [nsurgente, the 
swiftest craft in the French fleet, for which exploit he re- 
ceived a service of plate from the merchants at na 
Next year he encountered the French frigate Ven- 
geance off Guadaloupe and drove it, ina hopelessly dam- 
aged condition, into Curagoa. But for the fall of his 
foremast he would have captured her. For his gal- 
Jantry here Congress voted him a gold medal. In 
1801 he was promoted commander of the West Indies 
squadron and transferred to the President. In 1802 
he was named to command the expedition against 
Tripoli, but being denied a captain to his flagship he 
dodlined to ar and Jefferson struck his name off 
the navy-list. He now retired to private life in Phila- 
delphia, where he occupied the position of high sher- 
iff from 1816 to 1819. He died May 5, 1822. He 
was author of a work on Latitude and Longitude 
(1794), and compiler of a volume of extracts on Na- 
wal Tactics (1806). 

TSCHUDI, Joann JAKos von, Swiss natural- 
ist and traveller, was born July 25, 1818, at Glarus, 
Switzerland, of a family distinguished for talent in 
many directions. For its earlier members of note see 
the Encyciopap1a Brrrannica. He studied at the 
University of Zurich, and afterwards at those of 
Leyden, Paris, and Berlin, devoting himself chiefly 
to the natural sciences and philology. In 1838 he set 
out on a French ee with the view of making a gra 
ney round the world, but the captain having sold the 
vessel at Callao, he was compelled to restrict himself 
to an investigation of the natural history and ethnog- 
raphy of Peru, which he pursued for five years. On 
his return to his property at Jakobshof in Lower 
Austria, he devoted some years to the arrangement of 
his materials to supply the leading museums of 
Kuro In 1857 he undertook a second journey to 
Brazil, the Argentine States, Chili, Bolivia, and Peru, 
returning in 1859, when he was almost immediately sent 
back by the Swiss government as its minister extraor- 
dinary to Brazil, During the two years he acted in 
this capacity he disestad his attention particularly to 
the capabilities of the country as a field for immigra- 
tion. In 1863 he was appointed plenipotentiary to 
Vienna and remained there till 1883, when he re- 
turned to his one Among his works on natural 
history are his System de Datrachier (Neuchatel, 
1838), and Uietersuchungen tiber die Fanna Peruanas 
Sa Gall, 1844-47). His philological works comprise 


ie Kechua Sprache (Vienna, 1853); Ollanta, an old | 


Peruvian drama translated out of the Quechua tongne 
and annotated (Vienna, 1875), and his elaborate Or- 
ganismus der Kechuasprache (Leipzig, 1884). His 
works of travel. embodying his observations in Brazil, 
the Argentine Republic, Chili, Bolivia, and Peru, are 
of great value, and have been translated into English. 
He has also Pe yaeees a number of papers on natural 
history, medical, geographical, and ethnographical 
subjects. 

UCKER, Sr. Gronar (1752-1827), jurist and 
founder of an influential Virginian family, was born in 
Bermuda, July 9, 1752. His father came to Virginia 
while St. George was yet a boy, and he entered Wil- 
liam and Mary College, where he graduated in 1772. 
He afterwards studied law, which he administered as a 


| magistrate almost from his admission to the bar. On 


the outbreak of the war of independence, he left the 
courts and took up arms for his adopted country, His 
chief exploit was a secret and successtul expedition to 
Bermuda, where he knew there was a large quantit: 
of military stores in a fortification wget garri 
These stores eked out the slender supp ly of Wash- 
ington’s army in the si of Boston. ‘Tucker was 
with the army before Yorktown in the capacity 
of lieutenant-colonel, and received a wound in the 
face from the explosion of a bom te was soon 
after appointed to a seat in the General Court, and 
while a judge, was professor of law in William 
Mary College. In 1803 he was advanced to judge 
the State Court of Appeals, holding the office for 8 
years; in 1813 he became judge of the U. 8. Court 
for the eastern district of Virginia. He took part in 
eodifying the laws of his State, and was one of the 
commissioners of Virginia who met in Annapolis in 
1786 and recommended the convention that.formed the 
[ogaer Federal Constitution. In 1778 he married his 

rst wife, Mrs. Randolph, mother of Johu Randolph 
of Roanoke, ty whom he had numerous descendants, 
not a few of whom have risen to eminence. i 
second wife left no children who survived him. J 
Tucker had a ready talent for versifieation which he 
exercised through life, being particularly successful in 
vers de societé. To his annotated edition of 
stone's Commentaries (1803) is probably due his so- 
briquet of the ‘*‘ American Blackstone.” He was also 
the author of A Dissertation on Slavery, with a Pro- 
posal for its Gradual Abolition in Virginia.” He died 
in Nelson county, Va., in 1827. 

His son, Henry Sr. Grorae Tucker (1781-1848), 
was born in Virginia, Jan. 5, 1781, studied law under 
his father and me like him eminent in his pro- 
fession. He was professor of law in the University 
of Virginia, and chancellor of the fourth judicial dis- 
trict and president of the State Court of Appeals, 
From 1815 to 1819 he was a member of Fe jee 
His works include Lectures on Constitutional Law ; 
Commentaries on the Laws of Virginia (2 vols., Win- 
chester, 1836); and Lectures on Natural Law and 
Government (Richmond, 1843). He died at Winches- 
ter, Va., Aug. 28, 1848. 

Anotherson, Naraanre. Bevertey Tucker (1784- 
1851), was born at Matoax, Amelia co., Va., Sept. 6, 
1784. Graduating at William and Mary College, he 
studied law, and commeneed practice in 1869 in Char- 
lotte co., but removed in 1815 to Missouri where he 
became a judge, retaining office till 1830. In 1834 he 
was called to the chair of law in William and Mary 
College, aud held this position till his death, which 
oceurred at Winchester, Ang. 26, 1851. In_ 1850. he 
had attended the Southern convention at Nashville, 
and in discussing the alleged wrongs of the South de- 
jlivered an elaborate invective which recalled 
| speeches of his half-brother, John Randolph of Ro- 
anoke. His friend, W. Gilmore Simms, hus well de- 
scribed him as “a brave oll Virginian gentleman, a 
stern States Rights doctrinaire, intense of feeling. 
jealous of right, and with an eager sense of wrong an 
injury.”” Judge Tucker's legal works include a trea- 
tise on Pleading and Lectures on Constitutional Law, 
which are still of value as giving clearly and forcibly 
the States Rights view. Desides these he was the 
author of three novels, George Balcombe, Gertrude, 
and The Partisan Leader. The last, secretly printed 
in 1836, but purporting to have been written in 1856, 
has a special interest as in some measure foreshadow- 
ing the secession movement. It represents Van Bu- 


|ren as in 1849 holding a third presidential term, at the 
head of a a centralized government. The 


Southern States, however, except Virginia, have se- 


+} 


' ceded ; the Constitution having been set at naught, the 
| Union has been dissolved, aad a 


conflict. of small re- 


publics onsues. These were depicted as the legitimate 


‘consenucnecs of the continuance of Van Buren’s 
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ministration. and though strangely at variance with 
the actual facts, revel the ideas then germinating in the 
leading classes of the South. ‘The story wus reprinted 
in New soe in 1861 with the tide, A Key to the Dis- 
union O60 Uj . 

Gnokae Tousen (1775-1861), a nephew of St. 
George Tucker, came to Virginia from the Bermudas 
about 1787, entered in William and Mary College, and 
was educated in law by his uncle. He was elected to 
Con in 1319, 1821, and 1823, and in 1825 became 
professor of ethics and political economy in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, which position he held till he 
reached his 70th year. ‘The most important work that 
came from his pen was a Life of Thomas Jefferson 
(1837), which was long a standard authority. He was 
the author also of a novel entitled The Valley of the 
Shenandoah (1824) ; and A Voyage to the Moon (1827), 
a satirical romance. His History of the United States 
aces 1856-58) brought the narrative down to 18-0. 

e most of his later life he sat in Philadelphia, 
but he died near Charlotteville, Va., April 10, 1864. 

TUCKERMAN, Henry Tueopore (1813-1871), 
man of letters, was born in Boston, April 20, 1813, 

ucated in the public schools there. The years 
from 1833 to 1839 were spent in European travel for 
the sake of his health, with the exception of parts of 
1835-36, when he returned to resume his studies. 
The frnits.of his tours are seen in his /talian Shetch- 
Bool: (1335); Isabella of Sicily, a Pilgrimage (1839) ; 
Rambles and Reveries (1841), with which may be asso- 
ciated his later Month in Englund (1853) and Maga 
about Paris (1867). moved from n to 
New York in 1845. He contributed there largely to 
magazines, reviews, and other periodicals. In 1846 
the first series of his contributed papers appeared in 
collected form under the title, Thoughts on the Poets, 
and they were fullowed by Artist Life, or Sketches of 
American Painters (1847); Characteristics of Litera- 
ture (1849-1851); The Optimist (1850); Diary of a 
Dreamer (1353); Essays, Biographical and Critical, 
or Studies of Character (1357). Of this last volume 
Washington Irving, with characteristic kindness to a 
r author, says: ‘I do not know when I have 
read hs! w 
ned. 


ork more uniformly rich, full, and well 
In biograph 
lives of Ticandies Bilas ‘al 


roper he produced the 

Horatio Greenough, 
Dr. J. W. Francis, J. P. Kennedy. Part of his essay 
on The Character and Portraits of Washington 
Teo) was originally appended to Irving's Life of 

‘ashington. The Book of American Artists (1867) 
is still a standard work, and, with his other writings 
on art, furnishes his best claim to remembrance. 
While steaiily diligent with his pen, he was always 
somewhat of a dreamer, and the ideal unworldly life 
of the artist had especial charms for him. To Shaw's 
Outlines of English Literature Tuckerman appended 
a Sketch of American Literature (1852). itis pam- 
phlet on Phe Rebellion, its Latent Causes and True 
Significance (1861), was pronounced by Dr. A. P. 
P ly “‘a very thorough and careful analysis of 
certain secondary causes of the Rebellion.” Among 
his other publications are America and her Commen- 
tators oa and Phe Criterion: or the Test of Tall 
about Familiar Things (1866). Tuckerman also pro- 
duced Phe Spirit of ry (1851) and A Sheaf of 
Verse, the latter a contribution to the Sanitary Fair 
of New York in 1864. His books are mainly collec- 
tions of monographs relating to biography, literature, 
and art. As specimens of genial and pleasantly in- 
structive, but not profound, criticism they served well 
a temporary purpose, though now less frequently read 
or quoted. e author deserves credit for his gen- 
bar, American spirit. 

TUCSON, a city of Arizona, county-seat of Pima 
co., ison the Rio Santa Craz and on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, 250 miles BK. of Yuma. It has a 
court-house. U. 8. government building, a bank, a 
chureh, public and private schools, and a newspaper 
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office. It carries on trade in hides, stock, wool, and 
gold-dust. It was founded by the Jesuits in 1560, and 
was the capital of Arizona from 1867 to 1877. Its 
i aa in 1880 was TUUT. 

TUFTS COLLEGE is situated on the most beau- 
tiful and commanding eminence in the southeasterly 
part of Middlesex co., within the town of Medford 
and on the borders of Medturd and Somerville, 
Mass. The tract of land given by Mr. Charles Tufts 
comprises in all 100 acres. In consequence of this 
gift it was determined that the cullege should bear his 
name. ‘The original charter, granted April 21, 1852, 
conferred the power to give degrees of every kind 
“except medical degrees.’’ This restriction was re- 
moved Feb. 2, 1867. In May, 1853, the Rev. Hosea 
Ballou, D. D., was chosen to the office of pres- 
ident. The college was first rly opened to stu- 
dents in August, 1855. Dr. Ballou died in May, 
1861. The Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., was chosen to 
snecced him in 1862, and continued to hold the office 
until his resignation in February, 1875. During his 
presidency and largely through his instrumentality the 
extraordinary material development of the college was 
secured. _ Funds were obtained from Silvanus Packard, 
William J. Walker, Oliver Dean, and others, aggre- 

ating fully $750,000. The Hon. Israel Washburn, 

r., the war governor of Maine, was chosen president 
on the resignation of Dr. Miner, but he declined to 
aecept the office. The trustees then determined to 
place an alumnus at the head of the institution. The 
a iy incumbent, the Rev. Elmer Hewitt Capen, 

. D., a graduate of the class of 1860, was elected to 
the vacant chair, March 13, 1875. The calling of an 
alumnus to the post has quickened the interest and 
secured the co-operation of the graduates, 

In the matter of development few institutions in 
the country have made steadier progress. The selec- 
tion of its present site was fortunate: first, because 
of its ier ips to Boston, the literary centre of the 
New World; and, secondly, because of the closeness 
of its proximity to Harvard University, which has 
compelled it to maintain the highest standard. The 
result is seen in the manny green of recent years. 
The attendance has incre about forty per cent. 
during the last deeade. 

The course of study pe a was that of the other 
leading New England colleges. The faculty in the 
beginning consisted of three professors besides the 
president ; and for some years the work was done by 
not more than five teachers. The gifts of Dr. Walker 
enabled the trustees to enlarge on the side of science. 
A professorship of civil engineering was created in 
1867. This department hy cs enlarged gradually. 
until now men receive complete courses of professional 
instruction in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineer- 
ing. Natural history, physics, and chemistry have 
each been made separate departments. There are 
excellent laboratories of physics, and, besides college 
work, original investigations are conducted by Dr. 
Dolbeare and assistant-professor Hooper. The or- 
ganic research laboratory of chemistry has been fully 
equipped and offers facilities unsu for original 
investigation. Very considerable additions to chemical 
knowledge are made every year by Prof. Michael and 
his assistants. 

Previous to 1875 the work of the college was mainly 

rescribed. At that time the scope of electives was 
der in There are now 11 full courses of electives 
open, and from the middle of junior year a large 
percentage of the work is in lines which the student 
chooses for himself. A system of honors has been 
devised to reward students eminent in special lines of 
work. The degree of A. M. is given only after poe 
uate study in residence or under the direction of the 
faculty for at least one year. The modifications of 
discipline have been no less important. Formal rules 
relating to conduct have been abolished. Men are 
put upon their honor and no longer watched. Under 
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pr ter The contentment of pena has vw 


creased. The relative percentage of those who grad- 
uate to those who enter has risen from 63 per cent. to 
nearly 80 per cent., ares 4 it in this respect in the 
front rank of New Kngland colleges. The whole num- 
ber of graduates is now about 500. 

Silvanus Packard by will provided for one theological 

rofessorship. ‘Thomas J. Sawyer, D. D., was elected 
Packard rofessor of theology and the divinity school 
organized and opened in 1869. There are at present 
four professors in the divinity school besides Dr. Saw- 
yer. The course of study is four years for all except 
college graduates. 

The site of the college was originally treeless and 
barren. But imposing buildings have been erected, 
walks and driveways have been constructed, and trees 
have attained a thick and heavy pees There is no 
more attractive spot in the neighborhood of Boston. 
In 1883 Mrs. Mary T. Goddard erected at her own 
cost a beautiful stone chapel, and on its completion 
built and furnished an excellent gymnasium. One 
of the wost important additions of recent years is 
the Barnum Museum of Natural History, the gift of 
Mr. P. T. Barnum. It is a building of dignity and 
beauty. The first floor is devoted to laboratories and 
work-rooms. The main floor has a lecture-room and a 
grand vestibule in which the larger specimens of nat- 
ural history are deposited and where the stuffed skin 


of Jumbo is to find its ultimate resting-place. The | 


third floor comprises a large exhibition hall for the 
cabinet, = age with the fine zodlogical collection 
given by Mr. Barnum. The library contains nearly 
25,000 bound volumes, many of them rare and of 
great value, and 8000 or 9000 pamphiets. 

The college has been distinguished for its liberal 
policy towards young men who are obliged, on account 
of limited means, to struggle for an education. There 
are thirty scholarships in the gift of the college. By 
means of these tuition may be cancelled. Gratuities 
are also given, in cases of need, so that instruction is 
practically free to men of promise and fidelity whose 
circumstances require it. On account of the tsolation 
of the college, there being no villages in immediate 
contact with it on either side, it is not only extremely 
favorable to stndy, but admirably adapted to those 
who are obliged to practise economy. (E. H. C.) 

TULIP TREE, or Torre Popiar, the common 
name given to the Liriodendron tulipifera, a — 
of trees belonging to the order Magnohacee which: has 
but one species, that above named. It is a native of 
the United States, where it is generally known as a 

plar from its resemblance to the latter. though it 

as no affinity to the poplars. It is known as white 
wood and yellow poplar, from its varying color; as 
canoe wood, from the use made of it by the Indians; 
and as saddle tree, from the shape of its leaves. It is 
one of the most magnificent of American deciduous 
trees, being only surpassed in size by the plane or but- 
tonwood, and being superior to the latter in the per- 
fect straightness and uniform diameter of its trunk, 
the more regular distribution of branches, and the 
greater richness of foliage and flowers. Its height is 
usually 60 to 80 feet, with a diameter of 18 inches to 
3 feet, but in favorable localities it may attain a height 


of 120 to 140 feet, and more than 7 feet diameter. | 


The leaves of this tree have a peculiar development. 
As the large buds open, the leaf group is found to be 
covered by two stipules eohering at their edges so as 
to form a sac. On opening they reveal an interior 
sac of the same character and a single leaf closely 
folded and with the petiole doubled over. As this leaf’ 
unfolds the interior sac opens, revealing similar con- 
ditions within, and this process continues until 5 or 
6 leaves have appeared. The leaves are 6 or 8 inches 
long. on Jong petioles, with four lobes, the apex ap- 


pesring as if abruptly cut off, leaving a very broad, | 


‘shallow notch. This conformation of the leaf gives a 


D pareve: arnieeg to the tree, 
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clearly distinguishin 
it from all others. The flowers are equally soaelhar 
and striking, ‘They have 3 deciduous se) aud 6 
petals, forming a large lily or tulip shaped flower, from 
which resemblance both the generie and specific namics 
have beenderived. The flowers aresolitary and terminal, 
inclosed by a sheath which is pushed off as they open. 
The flower bell is 2 inches or more in length, with nu- 
‘muerous stamens and a cone-like mass of pistils, The 
| petals are greenish-yellow in color, with an orange spot 
‘at base, the color deviating in different localities. 
They form large, showy flowers with an agreeable odor 
and much nectar, which when in bloom add greatly to 
theornamental character of this handsome tree. ‘The 
fruit comprises numerous thin scales attached to a 
common axis and forming a conical spike 2 or 3 
inches long. 

The range of the Tulip tree is from the Southern 
extremity of Lake Champlain to the Gulf States, and 
from the Connecticut River to the Mississippi Valley. 

“being abundant in the Middle and Western Sta 


an 
pecresant so in Kentucky. It delights in deep, 
amy, and extremely fertile soils, like those of rich 


river bottoms and swamp borders, but will grow on 
| soil of different character. The wood, though classed 
| with the light woods, is much heavier than the common 
4 my and has almost as many uses as the white pine. 
t is easily worked, polishes well, and the heartwood 
_ when well seasoned resists decay and is rarely attacked 
by insects, but is liable to shrink and warp when ex- 
posed to the weather. Its color and character are so 
affected by the nature of the soil that it is known in 
some localities as white, in others as. yellow poplar. 
Near New York and Philadelphia it was formally 
much used for joists and rafters, but has grown scarce 
and_has been replaced by pine and spruce. It is also 
used for door-panels and wainscots, and particularly for 
carriage-panels, it taking the paint well and polling 
brilliantly when perfectly dry. Large quantities are 
used in trunk-making, for chair-seats, and for tables 
and beds (stained to imitate mahogany). Of other 
uses may be named the making of ee - and wagon- 
bodies, bowls, brush- and broom-handles, and various 
other articles of turners’ ware. The Indians used it 
to form canoes, the wood being light and strong, while 
from the great length and diameter of the truuk single 
canoes could be made capable of carrying 20 or more 
persons. The bark, especially of the root, is bitter 
and aromatic, and is considered by some as scarcely in- 
ferior to cinchona as a tonic and antiseptic. The aro- 
matic principle resides in a resin, which acts as a gentle 
cathartic. The bark was used by the Indians as a 
remedy for intermittent fevers. uced to powder 
and given to horses it seems a pretty certain remedy 
' for worms. c. M.) 
TUNNELS 1x America. This country has sev- 
Vol. XXII eral prominent exawples of tunnels 
agit ‘t. g63 through mountains for rail aud 
ee oan, miuing purposes, and has also begun to 
. use tunnels under the beds of navigable 
jrivers. In the first class the Hoosac tunnel is the most 
noted. The Hoosae Mountain is a part of the Green 
‘Mountain range that extends across the western part 
‘of Massachusetts, On account of the very circuitous 
routes which it compelled to be taken between Boston 
and Albany, and the West, the project of a shorter 
| communication was seriously debated in the early part 
of the present century. At that time canals were in 
vogue. and in 1825 the State of Massachusetts ap- 
_ pointed a board of commissioners to select a route for 
/such canal to connect Boston with the Hudson River. 
| Their report included the project ofa tunnel through 
| the Hoosae Mountain, But when soon afterward the 
early railroads of America proved successful, the 
scheme of building a canal was oned. The Bos 
ton and Albany Railroad was completed in 1842; it 
was carried over the mountains about 20 miles to the 
south of the proposed The steep grades of 
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this road had been attempted by no road up to that 
time ; and even yet the running expenses and freight 
charges are higher than they would be with lower 
grades. this account the project of the tunnel was 
still considered seriously even after the canal had been 
abandoned. In 1848 the roy and Greenfield Rail- 
road Company was incorporated with the object of 
building a road through the mountain. The most 
eminent geological authority of that day, Prof. Ed- 
ward Hitchcock, of Amherst College, examined the 
mountain, and stated that quartz aud mica slate were 
the chief substances to be encountered. In 185] the 
work upon the tunnel was commenced with a clumsy 
and expensive boring machine, which attempted to 
bore a hole of the full size of the tunnel. When this 
and similar machines had proved failures the work was 
abandoned until 1854. e State of Massachusetts 
then loaned $2,000,000 and took a mortgage on the 
poe of the company assecurity. From this source 
unds were obtained until 1862, when the work, again 
stopped, and the State foreclosed the mortgage. The 
State having committed itself to the work commis- 
sioners were appointed to carry it on, but on account 
of its slow progress the State, in 1868, made a con- 
tract for its completion. At that time the work was 
in the following condition: East end, 5283 feet ; west 
end, 4055 feet; west shaft sunk to e, 318 feet, 
and central shaft sunk to a depth of 583 feet, The 
contract required the completion of the additional 
15,743 feet, the central shaft to be sunk to grade, and 
the sum to be paid, $4,594,268. The work was sue- 
cessfully prosecuted; and on Feb, 9, 1875, the first 
railroad train passed through the Hoosae Mountain. 
Down to 1865 the drilling and blasting had been 
done by old methods; after that date the State com- 
missioners used machine-drills driven by compressed 
air, as had been successfully done in the Mont Cenis 
tunnel under the Alps. For using comp air suf- 
fivient water-power was obtained at the east end ; while 
the central and west end sections were carried on with 
steam-power. ‘The first drills were heavy and expen- 
sive; and later a less complicated and lighter machine, 
with a gang of drills, was used. With this machine a 
hole of from 4 to 5 feet in depth could be made in an 
hour; and one of the drills was kept running for over 
3 months without the slightest repair, during which 
time the total depth of holes drilled would have meas- 
ured over a mile in length. The comp air was 
stored in a tank and conveyed to the tunnel through 
12-inch iron-pipes carrying a pressure of about 60 Ibs. 
to the square inch. A rubber-pipe, easily discon- 
nected when the drill-carriages were taken out of the 
pin Aig a blast, connected the iron-pipes with the 
dri A heading, 8 feet high by 24 feet wide, was 
driven by the first gang. About 500 feet in the rear 
of this another gang was employed in enlarging the 
tunnel to the full size of 22 by 24 feet. The average 
number of men employed was from 500 to 800, and 
136 lives were lost during the construction. Work 
was carried on continually night and day, with the ex- 
ception of Sunda Down to 1865 the chief explo- 
sive was the ordinary black powder; but after that 
date nitro-glycerine was used for a short time, and it 
was finally decided to use trinitro-glycerine manufac- 
tured upon the spot. The centrat shaft, located near 
the centre of the tunnel, is 1028 feet deep. This was 
sunk not rit a a ventilator, but also as a means of 
shortening the time of the work by allowing other 
gangs to work east and west from its bottom. After 
sinking to the tunnel-grade an advance was made to 
the west of 2006 feet, and to the east of 1563 feet. 
But so much water poured into the tunnel that it is 
doubtful if much time was saved in this way. After 
the sinking of the central shaft it was thought best to 
sink a shaft toward the western entrance, on account 
of the uncertain structure of the rock in that part of 
the tunnel. This also helped to shorten the time of 
the work. After the had been projected monu- 
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ments were built — the points of the two highest 
summits overhead. The transit instrument threw 
these monuments in line and extended the line in 
either direction for several miles. This not only fur- 
nished the line upou which the tunnel was constructed, 
but also the line by which the central and western 
shafts were sunk. When the headings from the cen- 
tral shaft and from the eastern opening came together 
their alignments swerved from each other by only x5 
inch ; whereas, the opposite arms of the Mont Cenis 
tunnel had a divergence of more than half a yard. 

The tunnel cost the State of Massachusetts, with 
interest on the investment, about $18,000,000; but 
the cost would not have been so great had the im- 
proved methods of machinery and blasting been used 
earlier in the progress of the work. ‘The first plan for 
the use of the completed tunnel was to allow all rail- 
roads to have equal rights; but this was soon aban- 
doned, and special privileges were given to one line. 
After several years of unsatisfactory dealing the State 
of Massachusetts, in January, 1887, completed the sale 
of the Hoosac tunnel, with the accompanying 44 miles 
of railroad, to the Fitchburg Railroad Company for 
Lit let in bonds and $5,000,000 in stock of the 
rai ‘ 

In June, 1888, a tunnel was opened through the 
Cascade range in Washington Territory. The work 
was begun in April, 1886; the material and machinery 
were hauled in wagons for over 90 miles through a 
rough country without roads; some of the heavy ma- 
chinery was moved by block and tackle the whole dis- 
tance, and $125,000 had been expended before the 
actual work began. ‘The tunnel is 9850 feet long and 
16 feet wide by 204 feet high in the clear. It is in- 
tended for a single-track road. The west end approach 
consists of an open cut through trap-rock, while the 
east end enters the tunnel by crossing a creek imme- 
diately under a cataract, which has a fall of 160 feet. 
Before crossing this creek the track is made by cutting 
a heavy ridge or slide of earth and loose rock. These 
two approaches contained in the aggregate upward of 
30,000 cublic yards of material, most of which was 
solid rock, requiring to be blasted. The strata or forma- 
tions of the mountain lie nearly flat, having but a 
slight inclination from east to west across the entire 
range. This increased the danger and difficulty of the 
work. The rock throughout was a gray conglomerate 
basalt of medium hardness, but slacking and scaling 
on exposure to air, rendering timbering necessary. 
The work was constantly prosecuted from both ends 
with the most approved machinery; one of the air 
compressers was run by water-power, and the other by 
steam. ‘The tunnel was run without the use of air- 
one Is for mini less fi 

nnels for mining purposes are less 

railroad tunnels. They are used to reach deposits of 
gold and silver, and also to drain the mines. One of 
the more recent enterprises is the Big Bend tunnel of 
Butte co., Cal. Certain points in the valley of the 
Feather River having been found to be unusually pro- 
ductive of gold, it was considered most desirable for 
economy's sake to connect these points. ‘To this end 
a tunnel was commenced in 1882, and completed in 
1887. It practically diverts at will the whole of the 
river from its peesent channel, and carries it through 
a mountain. Six gates of iron and steel, each 44 ty 
8 feet, at the head of the tunnel, control the passage 
of the water. The size of the tunnel is 12 by 16 feet, 
and the length is over 2 miles. 

River Tunnels—Small tunnels -under -navigable 
streams are quite frequent in the United States. In 
Chicago a number have been bored under the Chicago 
River in order to connect. the several parts of the city 
without bridges. The at gee of a tunnel under the De- 
troit River, through whi 


uent than 


ich railroad traffic should be car- 
ried without interfering with navigation, has long been 
discussed. Various towns have, from time to time, 
been selected as sites for the beginning of operations, 
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At Port Huron, some miles above Detroit, the River 
St. Clair is now being tuunelled in order to avoid the 
carrying of cars upon rail ferry-boats. When com- 

letved, the tunnel will shorten the distance between 


tuffulo and the cities of Detroit and Chicago. _ It will 


be over a mile in length, 2310 fect being under the 
river, 1810 feet under dry ground south of the city 
limits of Port Huron, and 1160 feet on the Canadian 
side; 1500 feet of the portion under the river will be 
almost level, falling eastward only enough to cause the 
water that leaks into the tunnel to run to the Canadian 
side. The total length of the ascent on the American 
side will be 4900 feet, and on the Canadian side 4970 
feet. The length of the open cutting or approach at 
the Port Huron end of the tunnel will be 2820 feet, 
and at the Canadian end 3270 feet. The depth of the 
lowest part of the tunnel below the surface of the water 
will be 81 feet, which is 15 feet higher than had been 
at first ex , on account of anneneres quicksands 
and water-pockets, The minimum depth of the top 
below the bed of the river will be 15 feet. The tunnel 
has a clear internal diameter of 20 feet, and is intended 
for a single track. A double-track tunnel was at first 
proposed, but it was found that two single-track tun- 
nels could be built at less expense than one double- 
track. Should this tunnel prove successful and profit- 
able, the company intends to build a second oue. The 
cost of the tunnel is estimated at $1,500,000, 

There have been various projects of tunnels around 
New York city. One passing under the East River 
is projected between Grand Street and the eastern dis- 
trict of Brooklyn; in another, from Long Island City, 
the eastern entrance of the tunnel would be nearly 
} mile from the river. and the western terminus 
near Tenth avenue and Thirtieth street. The depth 
below the surface of the water would be about 100 
feet, rising to the surface under either city at an in- 
clination of about 60 feet to the mile. The intended 
width of the tunnel is 27 feet and the height 21 feet. 
A double-track road will be laid, each track to be a 
continuous rail, to prevent noise and jarring. The 
proposed trains are to be operated by electrie mo- 
tors, and the tunnel ligh by electric lights and 
ventilated by steam-fans. At each station elevators 
capable of holding 100 passengers would connect with 
the surface and elevated railroads. 

Another tunnel is pro under the Harlem River, 
at the northern end of New York city, in order to 
avoid the delay occasioned by the opening of the draw- 
bridges. The construction of this tunnel presents, from 
an engineering point of view, few difficulties. As the 
depth of water at the maximum is 30 feet, there would 
be but 54 feet of vertical ahitude to be overcome in the 
gradients of the tunnel approaches, and this could be 
done by a grade of 200 feet to the mile which would 
be perfectly practicable for the use of horse-cars and 
teams. Ten feet is considered sufficient headroom for 
the tunnel, as has been ascertained in the Chicago ex- 
perience. But although a grade of 200 feet to the 
mile is of no serious moment in the operation of horse- 
power, yet in the case of steam-railroads, especially 
those which transport heavy freight, high Pr add 
to operating expenses in a largely increasing ratio. To 
Jessen this grade to a more practicable one, the ap- 
proaches would have to be carried back a long distance, 
which would tly increase first cost and would intro- 
duce other difficulties. 

The project of connecting New Jersey with New 
York city by a tunnel has often been diseussed, use 
it would facilitate the passage to Philadelphia and other 
important points, ‘The tunnel started under the Hudson 
in 1874-5 by Col. Haskins, of New York, was aban- 
doned after the expenditure of over $1,000,000, Al- 
thongh the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has con- 
trol of the charter under which this tunnel was to be 
constructed, and which gives the owner the right to go 
underground to any portion of New York or Brooklyn, 
the old tunnel will not By a new p 
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the underground work will be upon different i 
and will comprise two single-track ee ae 
expense of this operation will be stupendous, it is pro- 
posed to muke all railroad lines entering Jersey City 
varties to it. The plan contem termi under 
Vashington Square, in New York city, at a depth of 
15 feet below the earth’s surface, which will occupy an 
area of over an acre of space. This will be illuminated 
by electricity and furnished with every convenience and 
coufort for travellers, There ig an evident tendeney 
toward the introduction of alepioua railroads in 
the larger American cities, and it is probable that in a 
few years some of the various schemes pro for 
passenger and freight railroads of this aente will 
successfully execu (F.G.M.) - 
TUPELO. Gum 
_ TUPPER, Martin Farqunar, author, was born 
in London, July 17, 1810, and educated at the Char- 
terhouse, and at Christ Church, Oxford, graduating 
1832. He was called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn, but 
never practised, and has lived on his estate of Alburg 
in Surrey. His literary career n with an anony- 
mous volume of poems in 1832. His reputation was 
made by ‘Proverbial Philosophy (1838), which the 
Atheneum thought not “‘likely to please beyond the 
circle of a few minds as eccentric as the author's.” 
The critic was mistaken ; of this and the second series, 
1842, the hundredth thousand was issued in London, 
1865, and more than half a million copies have been 
sold in America. The book has had the honor of 
several French translations. A third series a peared 
1867, and was derounced by the Athenceum as ‘* weak, 
twaddling, and insincere, not sharp or clear, but ser- 
pentine, flabby, and obscure.” Mr. Tupper’s other 
works are very numerous but less notable : they in- 
clude several novels. The Crock of Gold (1844); 
Heart (1844); The Twins (1844) ; an hen 


ton, or the Days of King John (2 vols., 1858) : of mis- 
cellaneous prose, Modern id (1839); An 
Author's Mind a ; Probabilities (1847); Farley 
Heath (1851) ; Paterfamilias’ Dia (3855) 5 Memor- 
tals of W. G. Tupper (1856) ; po ides and Rev- 
eries of the late Mr. Fig eee 1857) : and in verse 
Geraldine (1838) ; A wsand Lines (1845); Hac- 


tenus (1848); King Alfred's Poems in English Metres 
(1851) ; ns for all Nations (translated into 30 
languages, for the World’s Fair, 1851); i 
(1854); 300 Sonnets (1860) ; several volumes of 

a few odes, etc., and two plays, Alfred (1865) an 
Raleigh (1866). The Times in 1870 accorded him the 
long established ‘‘ position of chief butt for metropol- 
itan critics and professional jokers ;’’ but the Li 
Gazette in 1848 called him “‘a genuine poet aud an 
original thinker,’’ and_his admirers pro: a testi- 
monial in 1867. Mr. Tupper's life has unevent- 
ful; he visited America in 1851, and was at one time 
talked of fora baronetey. He published My Life as 
an Author (i886). Of late his circumstances are said 
to have me reduced. 

TURNER, Samuet Hutpearr (1790-1861), theo- 
logian, was born at toast rsiyer 3 nace 23, 1790. He 
graduated at the University of Pennsylvania in 1807 
and was ordained to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in 1811, becoming priest in 1814. He had charge of a 
church at Chestertown, Md., for five years, and in 
1818 was elected professor of historic theology in the 
General Episcopal Seminary, New York. He re- 
mained in connection with this institution until his 
death my he was transferred to the professorship 
of Biblical Jearning and interpretation of Scripture in 
1821. He also held a professorship of Hebrew in 
Columbia College from 1831. He died Dee. 21, 1861. 
He translated p be Introduetion to the Old Testa- 
ment and published notes on some books of the New 
Testament; Biographical Notices of Distinguis 


Ne 
ish Rais (184); Sonptuce Prop (1852); Tench 

st DS) 5 rit hings compared 
wah ‘Spiritual (1850). He bel oie contributed to 
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leading theological reviews and other periodicals and 
left some manuscripts nearly ready for the press, His 
Autobio was published in 1862. 

Mit , WimitaAM WADDEN (1810-1859), phi- 
lologist, was born in London but emigrated to the 
United States in 1818, and learned the printer's trade. 
He became distinguished for his knowledge of ancient 
and modern languages. He was appointed librarian to 
the University of New York, and in 1842 instructor 
in Hebrew in Union Theological Seminary. In 1852 he 
removed to Washington to me librarian of tle Pat- 
ent Office,and died there Nov. 29, 1859. He had assisted 
in preparing Dr. Nordheiwer’s Hebrew text-books, 
and in translating Freund's Latin-German Lecicon as 
a basis of Prof. KE. A. Andrews’ Latin Dictionary. 
He devoted considerable attention to the languages of 
the American Indians and contributed to the linguistic 
publications of the Smithsonian Institution. 

TURVLE. See Torrotse. 

TUSCARAWAS. See Iroquois. 

TYLER, Wiiuram Seymour, educator, was born 
at Hartford, Pa., Sept. 2, 1810. He graduated at 
Amherst College in 1830, and studied theology at An- 
dover and was tutor at Amherst. In 1836 he was 
licensed to preach by the Third Presbytery of New 
York, but, being made professor of Latin and Greek 
at Amherst, he devoted himself to teaching. In 1859 
he was ordained by a Congregational council, and 
thereafter preached occasionally in the “ee chapel 
and in various churches. He has published several 
scholarly text-books—Tucitus’ Germania and Agri- 
cola; Tacitus’ Llistories ; Plato’s Apology and Crito; 
Plutarch on the Delay of the Deity; Demosthenes De 
Corona; Demosthenes, Philippics and Olynthiacs; 
Homer's Tliad. He has published an essay on Preyer 
Sor Colleges and a History of Amherst College (1873), 
and Theology of the Greek (1867). 

TYLOR, Evwarp Borvyert, English anthropolo- 
gist, was born at Camberwell, Oct. 2. 1832. 

evoted himself to the study of the races of men, their 
history, speech, and civilization. In 1871 he was 
chosen a fellow of the Royal Socicty, and in 1883 was 
appointed director of the University museum in Ox- 
ford, where he also delivers lectures. He is also pres- 
ident of the Anthropological Society. His publica- 
tions are of the highest authority in his department of 
research. Among them are Anahuac, or Mexico and 
the Mexicans (1861); Iesearches into the History of 
Mankind (1865); Primitive Culture (2. vols., 1871); 
Anthropology, an Introduction to the Study of Man 
and Civilization (1881). 

TYNDALL, Joun, British physicist, was born at 
Leighlin-bridge, Ireland, in 1820. Although his 

rents were very poor he received a good elementary 
Rn lish and mathematical training, and at the age of 
19 me a civil assistant in the division of the Ord- 
nance survey which included his native village. 
1844 he was employed by a firm in Manchester and 
took part in eleny engineering operations. In 1847 
he became a teacher in Queenwood College in Eng- 
land, which was intended to give preliminary technical 
training to engineers and culturists. Here he be- 
came associated with the chemist Dr. Frankland, and 
en on a series of physical investigations which 
have Jed to momentous results. The two friends, in 
furtherance of their work, in 1848 went to the Univer- 
sity of Marlburg, where they studied under R. W. 
Bunsen (q. v.). Afterwards ‘Tyndall went to Berlin to 
work in the laboratory of Magnus. His researches 
bad especial reference to magnetism and diamagnet- 
ists. His publications caused him to be chosen a fel- 
low of the os Society, and in 1853 he was chosen to 
succeed Paraday as professor of natural philosophy in 
the Royal Institution at London. In 1856 he joined 
with Piof Huxley in investigating the glaciers of 
Switzerland. and the results were given in a joint pa- 
per. ‘Tyndall returned to Switzerland in 1857 and 
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in determining the winter motion of the Mer de 
Glace. Tu 1859 he began to investigate radiant heat, 
which Jed to his famous essay, Heat Considered as a 
Mode of Motion (1863), and his lecture On Radiation 
(1865). He had already received the degree of LL. D. 
from the University of Cambridge in 1855 and from 
Edinburgh in 1866 ; and Oxford joined in acknowledg- 
ing his emivent merit by giving him the degree of 
D. C. L. in 1873. In the year 1872 he made a very 
successful lecturing tour in the United States, treating 
especially of light, heat, and sound. After defraying 
his expenses he gave the remainder of the proceeds, 
amounting to $13,000, to a committee in aid of stu- 
dents who devote themselves to original research. In 
August, 1874, Prof. ‘Tyndall presided at the annual 
ineeting of the British Association held in Belfast. 
His opening address excited a great sensation by its 
support of waterialism. He declared that he saw ‘‘in 
matter the promise and rateincn of all the forms 
of life.’”. The address was published ‘‘ with addi- 
tions and a preface’’ (1874). He had already greatly 
a conservative seine a oe the com- 
munity by proposing to test the efficacy of prayer in 
behalf of a portion of the patients of a hos fal He 
was scientific adviser to the British Board of Trade 
and to the light-house authorities, but he resigned 
these duties in May, 1883. Prof. Tyndall has a cottage 
on the Alps and has given much time to the various 
natural poesouces to be observed in those lofty re- 
gions. Several of his books have reference to moun- 
tains. Besides his publications already mentioned 
may be noted Sound (4th ed., 1883); Fragments of 
Seence (Sth ed., 1876); Forms of Water (1872); 
Floating Matter of the Air (1881). 

TYNG, Srernen Hiaernson (1800-1885), clergy- 
man, was born at Newburyport, Mass., March 1, 180. 
He graduated at Harvard College in 1817; after spend- 
ing two years in business pena he studied theology. 

e e rector of an Episcopal church at George- 
town, D. C., in 1821, and afterwards had charge of a 
church in Maryland until 1829. He then removed to 
Philadelphia, where he was rector successively of St. 
Paul's and Epiphany Churches until 1845. From that 
year until his retirement in 1878 he was rector of St. 
George’s Protestant Episcopal Church in New York 
city. He died at Irvington, on the Hudson, Sept. 4, 
1885. Dr. Tyng was an eloquent preacher and ready 
speaker. As a leader of the Low Church party he 
cultivated friendly relations with all Evangelical denomi- 
nations. He was editor of the Zpiscopal Recorder in 
Philadelphia and of the Protestant Churchman in 
New York. He was an active promoter of Sunday- 
schools. Many of his sermons were gathered into 
book form. Besides these he published Memoir of G. 
7. Bedell (1835); Forty Years’ Experience in. Sunday- 
Schools (1860); The Spencers (1870); Zhe Office and 
uly of a Christian Pastor (1874). Uader the title, 
A Child of Prayer (1866), he published a memorial of 
his son, Rev. Dudley A. Tyng, who had succeeded to 
his father's charge in Philadelphia, but was accident- 


ba killed. 
YPHOID FEVER. See Fever. 
TYPOGRAPHY. ~~ — ssenps ar sate 
tion and early history of the art o 
See Vol. XXIII. printing, at a complete exposition 
p- 681 (p. 723 OF th h ith 
Am. Rep.). of that art, together with accurate 
definitions and descriptions of the 
phraseology of the composing-room and press-room, 
the reader is referred to the EnNcycLopap1A Britan- 
nica. ‘The work of the American priuter and the 
tools and phraseology of his art are essentially similar 
to those of the English printer. Passing by. these 
topics, this article will treat of the American pripting- 
press, and especially of the rapid machines invented 
in recent years to mect the demands of the great dail 
newspapers. In all the successive achievements lead- 


ing up to the marvellous results of the present time 


inventors haye held an honorable place. In 
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1827 the English firm of Cowper & Applegarth made; 
important improvements on the old Koenig press, and! The Paper World; 

built for the London 7'imes a four-cylinder press which} ** The use of the continuous web of paper was sug- 
turned off 4000 or 5000 single impressions an hour, | gested by Sir Rowland Hill as long ago as 1835; and 
But when, a few years later, the Awerican inventor, | in 1849 Jacob Worms, of Paris, hit upon the idea of 
Richard Hoe, of New York, developed his so-| curved stereotype plates secured to a rotating cylinder. 
called “lightning press,’’ capable of printing 20,000) Worms even built a press in which the printed sheets 
impressions an hour, the London Z'imes was among| were separated from the web by a serrated blade and 
the first to tear out its Applegarth presses and pur- | tension rollers, as in some perfecting presses now used, 
chase the Hoe machines. Wondering crowds gazed at | and wade stereotype plates from a papier maché mat- 
the first of the new Hoe machines when it was set up| rix, the material still considered the best. The press 
in the press-room of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. | was patented in England in 1850, but met with no 
A few years later similar machines were in daily use | success, partly because it failed to deliver the sheets 
by the New York Z'ribune, London Vines, and Paris | as fist as printed, and partly because the process of 
La Patric, The eight- and ten-cylinder press certainly | stereotyping, as then understood, involved too much 
looked like a finality, but was soun superseded by the | delay. 
web perfecting press, which prints both sides at 
once from sterevtype plates that can be duplicated to 


gradually. Its evolution has been well described in 


lt was not until 1861 that the latter difficulty 
was overcome by Charles Crask, a New York engraver, 
whose improved Stercotyping process was at once 


any extent desired, thus making it possible to have| adopted by the New York Z7'ribune. This made the 


a 
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Old Style 


any number of presses at work simultaneously upon 
the same edition and on a continuous roll or web of 
paper. A glance at the accompanying cnt, illnstrat- 
ing the old cylinder press at work, and a comparison 
with the illustration of the modern perfecting press, 
will give a fair idea of the vast improvement over the 
old form. The new invention practically quadrupled 
the productive capacity, while it required less than 
half the labor for running the machine. It naturally 
became the ideal press wherever great speed was 
necessary. The old cylinder presses are still found in 
many newspaper offices, and they give good results in 
the publication of weeklies or even dailies of com- 
paratively small cirenlation; but wherever time is 
reckoned by seconds instead of by hours. there the 
rotary perfecting press is found, recling out its perfect 
eight-page papers at the rate of 700 or more every 
minute. 

The making of this marvellous machine came about 


Ten-Cyiinuder Hoe Machine. 


use of duplicate forms possible. The first web _per- 
fecting press capable of doing the work of a large 
morning newspaper was built. by William Bullock, of 
Pittsburg, for the Cincinnati Times in 1861, and soon 
after a similar press was tried by the New York 7ribune. 
Neither of these, however, accomplished all that was 
expected of it, and Mr. Bullock worked at his inven- 
tion several years longer before he finally surmounted 
all obstacles and produced the improved press capable 
of printing 10,000 perfect newspapers per hour. The 
Walter press, whieh -prlats the New York Times and 
the London Zimes, is similar to Bullock's, with the 
addition of several improvements in matters of detail, 
which give it greater speed. (For illustration see Fig. 
14 in article Typoarapny in the ENcycLopapia 
BRIvrANNICA.) : 
‘When these perfecting presses began to attain a 
speed of 8000 to 10,000 papers an hour, an unexpected 
limit was found in the impvssibility of delivering be- 


. ad 
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ond a certain rate from the fly. Richard Hoe and 
Stephen D. Tucker invented the contrivance that first 
obviated that difficulty in 1877—an accumulating cyl- 
inder or which six or eight sheets were laid one above 
another, and then delivered from the fly at one motion. 
This ingreased the practical working speed of the 
perfecting press to 18,000 per hour. Previous to that 
these gentlemen had designed a web Valen Schon 
em ing all the improvements of Bullock, Walter, 
and a inventors, with many of their own. It was 
a lighter, more com =e stronger machine, and 
rapidly superseded all others in the press-rooms of the 
great dailies. A folding attachment was then added, 
next a pains and cutting attachment, and finally, in 
1879, the most sy how: § machine up to that 
time made was first put into t 
St. Louis Republican. Its production was 30,000 
perfect. eight- papers r hour, printed, cut, 
pasted, Be folded. like the ten-cylinder ma- 
chine, seemed to be the end of printing press improve- 
ment; but the improvement has since continued. 

e immense ci tion attained in recent years b 
the great English and American dailies, together wit 
the ever-present necessity of holding Seige their pages 
for ‘the latest news,"’ has presented to the press- 
builder an intricate problem. The modern practice 
of expanding the fou:-page paper into the six- or eight- 
page sheet and the exght-page journal into one of ten 
or twelve on days when the pressure of the 
news or the demands of the advertiser warrant it has 
complicated that problem still further. The problem 
has been solved, however, by the invention of that 
marvel of mechanical ingenuity, the double supple- 
ment insetting press, by means of which a single or a 


‘double sheet supplement is readily turned out, cut, 


pasted, and folded into the body of the pe and that, 
too, at a rate of speed which permits the holding open 
of the news pages until the latest possible moment. 
The development of journalistic enterprise has made 
ever-increasing demands upon the resources of me- 
chanical ingenuity. The most rapid and the most re- 
liable of the machines which have enabled it to do so 
are those of American make. They are found to-day 
in the press xopess of the leading newspapers of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and even in New Zealand and 
Australia, as well as in those of the greatest American 


dailies. 

Probably the most productive printing-press ever 
built for making four- and six- aie is that con- 
structed in 1888 by Richard Hoe & Jo., of New York 

1 don, for a Philadelphia afternoon newspaper. 
It is claimed for this remarkable machine that it is 
capable of printing, pasting, counting, and folding 
ready for the carrier 96,000 four-page papers per hour, 
48,000 six- or eight-page papers, or 24,000 ten- 
twelve-, or sixteen-page papers, the four-, six-, ar 
eight-page papers counted in lots of either 50 or 100, 
and the twelve- and sixteen-page papers in lots of 50, 
the papers being cut at the head, pasted, and folded 
half-page size. e ability to make the ‘‘inset’’ of 
an extra sheet, thereby making a six-page paper in- 
stead of one of four pages, whenever it seems desira- 
ble, is an migig eA which every newspaper publisher 
appreciates. Aside from the loss of time involved in 
the process, the simple folding in of a single su ple- 
meut sheet by hand, without pasting it, is often objec- 
tionable alike to the reader, the newsdealer, and the 
advertiser, and the extra sheet, if loose, is likely to be 
lost or discarded. It is such considerations as these, 
together with the considerable enencaay both of time 
and labor, that have placed the so-called perfecting, 
insetting, or double supplement machines far in ad- 
vance of their fureign competitors in the race for 
speed and popular favor. 

One of the best illustrations of the highest attain- 
ment in the art of press-building, up to the present 
time, is the Hoe Posh strc web perfecting press which 
is now in daily use by the New York World and some 

Vor. 1V.—2 u 


@ press-room of the |’ 


other metropolitan dailies. It prints ber e's papers 

at a running speed of 90,000 per hour, folded carrier 

size; six- and eight-page papers at a speed of 45,000; 

and ten- and twelve-page papers at a speed of 24,000 

per hour. As this ineckins is an excellent type of its- 
class a somewhat detailed description of its mechanism 

is given. 

A year was required for the building of this ma- 
chine. It-is composed of about 6500 parts and 
weighs about 53 tons. In each revolution of the plate 
cylinder it prints either four complete eight-page 
papers, or two complete sixteen-page papers with one 
eight-page sheet inserted in the other. In case of 
accident, either the main press or the supplement 
press can be run independently of the part whichis 


bok Dae 
n the cut of the ie press the end of the 
press at the right is the supplement end, and the long 
cylinder near the top contains eight plates. The great 
roll of paper is near the floor to give steadiness to the 
machine and facility for handling. The paper roll of 
the main press, which prints the main sheet of the 
paper, is at the extreme left near the floor. The two 
presses are at right angles to each other, but are 
operated by the same power, and together, as in the 
case of the double presses, which are similarly ar- 
ranged, but on a smaller scale. There is a passage- 
way between the main and supplement presses, and 
the main shaft for the supplement press is shown 
crossing the aisle near the floor. About two-thirds 
of that part of the machine to the right of this aisle 
is taken up by the supplement press, the remaining 
third being the apparatus for folding all the sheets 
which both presses can deliver. 
The great roll of paper for the main press is about 
6 ft. wide, weighs 1700 pounds, and requires two 
men, with block and tackle, to handle. The width of 
the margin of the printed page is regulated by a screw 
controlled by a hand wheel, shown at the head of the 
paper-roll spindle. This head is also equipped with a 
safety-brake, governed in a second ay the smaller lever 
of the two inclined to the right. This safety-brake is 
used only in case of emergency; as, by means of an 
automatic Le ye pine and paper-brake combined, the 
press is supplied with paper at the exact speed and 
tension required. This is done by an endless rubber 
belt, the outer end of which rests upon the top of the 
pope roll. The large main lever has a quadrant and 
tch like the reverse iever of a locomotive. This 
starts or stops the press by shifting the main driving 
belt, being assisted in stopping by a powerful friction- 
brake pressing upon the driving pulley on the main 


sha 

To the left of this starting-lever are seen the ends 
of two cylinder shafts. The upper cylinder carries 
eight stereotype pages, which are supplied with ink 
from an ink fountain at the highest point of the left- 
hand end of the machine, as it appears in the cut. 
The ink is distributed by composition rollers having 
both a revolving and shifting motion so as to distribute 
the ink that is fed to the distributing rollers by the 
adjustable fountain. By thumb screws placed closely 
together along the entire length of the ink fountain, 
the flow of ink to any portion of the rollers can be 
regulated to a nicety, thus enabling the pressman to 
put more or less ‘‘color’’ upon any column in the 
paper. The lower cylinder is the impression cylinder, 
carefully jacketed and so adjusted in position as to 
bring the paper, which travels between it and the 
inked plate cylinder, up against the latter, giving it a 
full and perfect impression. 

The endless web is thus printed upon one side, and 
it then passes between the at second-impression 
cylinder (shown at the right of the starting-lever) and 
the second. plate cylinder (shown in line with the first), 
This gives upon the other side of the web the impres- 
sion of the opposite pages. The paper web runs alon 
the line of the top of the frame and over the aisle an 
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turning-bar placed diagonally across the frame, from 
which it passes down into the a press at 
right angles to its furmer course. The operation of the 
supplement. press (on the right in the engraving) is 
practically the same as that of the main press. In 
ease of the quadruple press each division of the ma- 
chine has the same producing power as regards size 
and number of sheets. : ; 

After the web from the main press is carried over 
the angle-bar, which changes its direction to one at 

ight eee to its previous course, it passes around a 
roller, which returns it upon its course in the direct 
path with the sheet coming from the supplement 
press. Thereafter the double web passes to the head 
of the ‘‘formers,’’ where a rotary knife separates the 
two sheets lengthwise of the web. Each part passes 
down over the “former,” which is an inclined tri- 

form, placed point downwards between two 
which ge mye the operation of making a cen- 
tral lengthwise fold in the double half-web. 

The folding triangle is inclined about 50° to the 
horizontal, and its aan is such that as the sheets 
glide smoothly but rapidly down its outer surface the 
outer edges of the web are curved down and inward 
until upon ape 5 the triangle they bipety re meet 
between a pair of horizontal rollers. The width of the 
com ined web is now only that of a single page, but it 
still continues a continuous web. A pair of folding- 
and cutting-cylinders carries a double set of knives, 
which separate each eight-page or ten-page sheet, as 
the case may be, from the moving web, while folding- 
blades on the opposite cylinders crease the paper 
across the middle o cae page and thrust it between the 
ag — which give it the final fold and hurry it to 

e delivery. 

Before a paper is completely separated from the 
web small pins dart out from the fol a by aa close 
to the blade and catch the web, so as to hold it until 
after the length of a has been completely severed. 
This is accomplished by the paper being grasped b: 
a series of tapes running faster than its previous pacts 
which, ing the points of attachment which were 
left by the cutting-blades, rush the papers to a collect- 
ing-cylinder. The pasting is done by the web running 
over the edge of a pasting-wheel, which revolves in a 
trough of paste, and leaves a track of paste down the 
nse of one of ~ aa dani hale ; 

é papers are dropped, fo! alf-page size, upon 

a set of leather belts, which carry them out from the 

ing-machine, and automatically count them in piles 

of 50 as they go. ‘The folder ean be run in connection 

with either one of the printing-machines or with both. 

This machine occupies but little space and requires 

only three men and two boys to operate it. The 

various supplement presses work almost exactly as the 

uadruple press does, only the size of the supplement 

eet is smaller. Thequadruple press might be called 

a double double-perfecting press. The other supple- 

ment presses from which the quadruple has developed 
are really triple presses. 

By means of these compound presses, capable of 
running two webs of paper through them, it is pa 
by varying the cutting up of the webs, and by using 
one-half of the press or both, to make two-, four-, six-, 
eight-, ten-, twelve-, or axiore pene papers. These 
presses accomplish their work with much less liability 
to stoppage from choking or clogging of the printed 
sheets while passing through the folder than their 
predecessors did. e oho power and production of 
these presses are due to their simplicity of construction. 
While a single machine accomplishes its work with a 
considerable detail of complicated mechanism, such as 
the switch, the collecting-cylinder, a perfect network 
of tapes, etc., the new double stereotype insetting ma- 
chines dispense with nearly all these, except the tapes, 
which are reduced in number and extent. 

As often as some new invention or some new appli- 


vation of an old one has eclipsed ull former achieve- 
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ments, so often has an applauding public believed that 


the acme of perfecticn in the building of speedy presses 
has been reached ; yet the ideal is still before us. It 
may well be that the machine just described will in 
time share the fate of its predecessors and give place 
to a greater one, but up to the present time it may be 
said to mark the highest attainment of the art. 


CoLor-PrinTING. 


Pro; in the art of color-printing, though less 
remarkable than that in the manufacture of news- 
paper-presses, deserves mention. Probably the 
greatest recent advance in this branch of the art is 
that marked by a machine only lately introduced, 
the inventor and patentee of which is a Philadelphian. 
Though this new color-press has not yet come into 
general use, there can be little doubt that it has proved 
the possibility of printing by means of a perfecting- 
press one sheet of paper on both sides and in several 
colors simultaneously, thus enabling the printer to pro- 
duce an illustrated paper, book, or pamphlet in illu- 
minated colors. Incredible as this may seem, it is 
claimed that the complete set-off system contrived in 
this machine will enable a skilled printer to accomplish 
this result. A recent issue of Paper and Press con- 
tains the following description of this interesting and 
important invention : 

** Colors are now known to some ink-manufacturers 
that will work on each other while wet and give good 
results. This has been a constant study of the inventor 
for over seventeen years, and he is said to have proved 
that many designs may be effectively printed at one 
operation or passage of a sheet throngh a machine, 
thus expediting work, and often with greater advan- 
tages than handling the sheet each time separately for 
each color. 

‘“‘Another form of this machine will enable one to 
print cartoons or pictures from zincographic surfaces in 
outline, and then fill in the picture with rich, trans- 

arent colors from relief-plates, thereby dispensing 
loaay with very troublesome wetting of the color 
parts of the picture. Thus it may be converted into a 
semi-lithographie machine, and produce chromo-zinco- 
types, for illustrations suitable for a children’s pictorial 
or serial. The style may be also adapted to print both 
sides at one time, where a large edition would de- 
mand it. 

“The machines can be constructed to do a great 
range of work—from printing a series of labels in colors 
to printing a plain surface on one side; or the same 
press cane used to print a book with great rapidity 
on both sides at once. 

‘This system is based on the principle of two cylin- 
ders of unyielding construction running in harmony 
with each other. The plate-cylinder is twice the 
diameter of the impression-cylinder, and thus three 
points are gained : the smallest possible line of contact 
In impression, giving strength and speed; the largest 
diameter, so that the plates will not need much 
curvature ; and a portion of the plate-cylinder to act as 
a table or distribution-surface for the ink. Each color 
or side is isolated from the other, thereby preventing a 
discoloration by the ink flying while in rapid distribu- 
tion. 

‘* Every color has a separate pair of cylinders, The 
sheet is carried rapidly between each pair of cylinders 
by an elastic gear-wheel, or positive-motion metallic 
band, to which is attached a series of grippers, and is 
held fast in proper position until it has received any 
number of impressions on one or both sides. When 
the sheet is perfected it is then carried by the same 
grippers to a point of prose and may be delivered 
on a table or passed through any ordinary folding- 
machine. Thus, it would be printed, if necessary, on 
both sides in colors, and folded ready for delivery. 
The ees of a machine may be made to suit any 
special want, because there are no reciprocating- or 
eccentric-motions to give impressions. the parts 
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are rotary, and there are no difficult: mechanical prob- 


lems to be overcome.”’ 


Type-CLASSIFICATION. 

American Point System.—English printers _ still 
suffer from the same trouble that proved a serious 
annoyance in this country previous to the universal 
adoption by American type-founders of a uniform 

uge of type measurement known as the ‘American 
Point System.” ‘Type made by different founders 
varied considerably in the size of its body, though desig- 
nated by the same name. Printers upon reinforcing an 
old font of ninion, for instance, with a new outfit of 
minion made by a different founder, sometimes discoy- 
ered that the difference in size between the two fonts 
was so considerable that the type would not ‘‘ justify,” 
and consequently the two fonts could not be mingled. 
This difficulty has been obviated by the adoption of the 
** Point System.’’ This system lays down the cardinal 
dictum that the dimension of-pica body shall be 12 
‘*points,’’ and that 83 pica bodies—996 points—must 
be exactly equivalent to 35 centimetres. Here we 
have a unit of measurement (the point) which is based 
upon the French metric system—an invariable gauge. 

aving agreed upon this sound basis the Amerivan 
type-founders adopted the following uniform measure- 
ments for the bodies of type in common use : 


Name under Name under 
Point System. Old System, 
3- Excelsior. 
3 . Brilliant. 
4 Semi-Brevier 
45 Diamond. 
5 Pearl. 
& . Agate. : 
. Nonparet 
7 Minton. 
8 a By 
urgeois, 
9 { 3-tine Excelsior, 
10 «. Long Primer, 
ll . Small Pica, 
12 ode sree ics 
2-line Minion. 
14 { English. 
16 2-line Brevier, 
48 Great Primer. 
3-line Nonpareil. 
20 « « 2-line Long Primer, 
pin Greapdhinhabenns: Paragon. 
eee” el A eensanbininen 2 line Small Pica, 
| eR nr 2-line Pica. 
FB FH iccsssosnsnneoenes 2-line English. 
BO. F  —  casecersecesevsaceese 5-line Nonpareil, 
BR oo intaabboonsveiyese 3-line Small Pica, 


4-line Brevier. 


30% «4 2-line Great Primer, 
Sars Wilcreivavevmecests Betin Ne Pica, 

Sue eweasanetate uble Paragon. 
GR iniiieecniccevinnias 7-line Nonpareil. 
“« 4 4-line Small Pica, 

cualvananseenvacies Panta, 
mG M.  \ ipeddiibtentriase 4-line Pica. 

a OO 5-line Small Pica. 

0: lepieigene soentostn 9-line Nonpareil, 
ry i seocbhinpianantlie: 5-line Pica, 
7m. <M stevecocennsntonens 6-line Pica, 


Height to paper, 24 centimeters, 


The bodies indicated in italics in the above table are 
those whose dimensions, as made by the most extensive 
American type-founders prior to the adoption of the 
new system, were the same as they now are under the 
point system. The old exceélsior, brevier, or pica, for 
instance, as made by the best founders before the in- 
novation, is identical with that now adopted, and mixed 
fonts of the new and old would justify readily. But 
the new brilliant, diamond, or pearl would not work 
with the old bodies, each being a fraction of a point 
Jarger or smaller than was the prevailing brilliant, 
diamond, or pearl of the old régime. 
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The pica body adopted as the standard under the 


tance system was that made by the Johnson type- 
oundry, of Philadelphia, the oldest of its kind in the 
country, being established im 1704. 
Music-TypoGrapay. 
ae ny Hy is the art of representing a musical 
composition by nny combination o sores types, on 
which are the staff-lines and the various musical signs 


and characters. ‘The art, though an old one, has only 
recently been developed to a high state of perfection. 
As early as 1482 Oct. Scotus, of Venice, gr 19m music 
from type at two separate impressions, the first print- 
ing staff only and the second the notes upon it. 
Erhard Oeglin, of Augsburg, in 1507 was the first to 
succeed in printing both the staff-lines and the music 
at a single impression, He may be regarded, there- 
fore, as the pioneer of the present system, though his 
productions were naturally crude as compared with the 
work of the present time. The early form of printed 
notes was square: then a diamond- or lozenge-shape 
note-head was substituted, and in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century the round-shaped note now in 
common use was adopted. The first American who 
employed movable type for the printing of music was 
Christopher Sower, of Germantown, Pa., who, in 1753, 
printed and published in the German language a New, 
Enlarged, and ge weed Song-Book, wherein are con- 
tained as _ = oe of a casi ree _ 
own type, and his musical typography was legi f 
still erude and far from uti As the art of 
stereotyping did not come into-general use until about 
the year 1810, all ee eee to that time was 
done directly from the t; he wear and tear of 
ress-work soon battered the type so seriously as to 
impair or ruin it, and the } rinson of ur i typography 
was an expensive one. t present, however, the type 
itself is used only as the basis from which are cas‘ 
either electrotype or ce! plates, The printing 
is done from these plates, the type, not coming in 
contact with the press at all, with careful usage on the 
part of the compositor and electrotyper, may be made 
to serve for a long time without injury. : 
John M. Armstrong, who was born in New York, in 
1833, and died Jan. 25, 1878, probably did more 
than any other American to develop the art of music- 
typography to its present state of perfection. He 
made this task the study of a lifetime, and in many 
ways improved greatly upon the German fonts, 
which up to his time had been the best available. To 
his efforts was due the introduction of many new 
logotypes, brass lines, stems, and straight ties of 
various lengths, all of which are recognized as among 
the indispensable features of the present system. 
_ A page of music-typography is made bee 9 of an 
indefinite number of small pieces, so united by the 
deft hands of the compositor as to represent continuous 
lines and characters. If the type is in good condition 
and the work is done skil there are no breaks 
visible between these many small com t the 
junctures being so perfect as to defy detection. For 
instance, the group of notes combined in Fig. 1 is made 
up of 29 pieces, as shown in Fig. 2. To make the 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
various and almost infinite combinations required in the 
representation of an intricate piece of music upwa' 
of 500 separate typographical characters are 
the musical-compositor. Figs. 3, 4, and 5 represent 
the upper-, lower-, and side-cases, comprising a full 
font of music-type, with each character in the 
box or compartment in which it belongs. In the 
upper-case are shown in the left-hand side the ties 
used for connecting the stems of the notes. These are 
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necessarily of various lengths, and produced at various 
angles to the staff-lines, in order to connect properly 
notes or different portions of the musical staff; in the 
right-hand section of the case is a similar assortment 
of slurs, also adjusted at varying angles to the staff- 
lines, for the same reason; there, too, are the acci- 
dentals (sharps, flats, etc.), some of them on the staff- 
lines and others on the spaces, 

In the lower-case (Fig. 4) are the several notes and 
rests—some on the lines and others on the spaces— 
note-stems, bass and treble-clefs, pauses, the quadrates, 
and sections of the staff-lines in various lengths. 

In the middle compartment of the side case (Fig. 5) 
are the characters known to the musician as grace- 
notes, the diminutive accidentals, ete., and the other 
sections of the same case contain the numerals, cres- 
cendo and diminuendo characters, and other symbols 
which the musician will recognize readily. 


There are in common use five styles of music type, 
the ‘‘ bodies’’ of which aré of different sizes. There 
are also various fonts of the same sized ‘‘ body,”’ but 
printing the note-heads larger or smaller. The pre- 
vailing styles are shown in Fig. 6. The smallest 
type, ginning at the top of the figure, is known as 
** Excelsior 2,’’ and the others, in the order in which 
they are shown in the plate, are ‘‘ Excelsior Musie,’’ 
‘**Diamond,”’ “ Diamond 3,’’ ‘‘ Diamond 2,’’ ‘* Agate 
3,’ and ** Nonpareil 3.”’ 

Character Note Systems.—Various typographical 
devices have been introduced from time to time with 
the common object of simplifying the reading of musi- 
cal compositions. None of these has as yet been 
adopted so extensively as to supersede the common 
system, though the device known as the Tonic Sol-Fa 
system is meeting with considerable favor, especially 
in England. The Tonic Sol-Fa system dispenses en- 
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tirely with the common staff-lines of the musical scale, 
and also with the note characters. The seven tones : 
(do re mi fa sol la si) are indicated by the initial let- 

ters, d, r, m, f,s, 1, and t, printed in bold, plain-faced 
type. An upper tone is distinguished from the one 
an octave below it by means of an accent mark printed 50h 
above the initial letter which indicates the note. By| The smallest type, beginning 
combinations of these initial letters any musical chord pet nd irc figure, ‘d — 
may be represented readily enough, while the time, the | ®%,_ “*ce’sior =, and the 


th in the order in 
value of the several notes, the rests, pauses, slurs, ete. , which’ they are Pred Tey 


are represented by similar typographical expedients, | the plate, are “Excel- [—P-->- 

which are not difficult to master. ” |eior Musto.” “Dia- 2 har +> = 
Another idea which has been developed in various mond,” * Diamond <= -4 

forms is that of indicating the tone by the peculiar | 3; Diamond Oh,  say,canyou see 


shape of the note-head, the theory being that the|2“Agate3” 

shape of the note-head, together with its distinctive poo 3". ee | “=e a Se 

position on the staff, makes a double appeal to the pa — 

- of the musician and renders the note more readily ws 

identified. One of the most ingenious of these sys- Oh, Say, can you see 

tems is that introduced by Jesse B. Aikin, an Ameri- 4 

can, who contrived a different shaped note-head for er a wee Z | 
I 


each of the seven tones, round, semi-circular, rect- 
angular, diamond-shaped, and triangular forms, all be- 
ing employed in his method. In all of these devices On 
the shape of the note-head is the main distinguishing ’ 

feature, the staff lines still being retained generally |—Q 


(though the idea theoretically permits of their aban- 3 : ~—) 
donment), and the values of the several notes being || ar ] | fs — 
represented by note-stems, dots, ete., as in the pre- ny _f ar @ : 
vailing system. On 

In Aikin’s system the seven characters employed . h, say, can you see 
are as follows : Fig. 6. ; 


~_ FF & = © a 


do re mi fa sol la si (a. P.) 


UMBRELLA TREE—UNION COLLEGE. 


\ 
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UMBRELLA TREE. The tree known under this 
title is one of the several American species of magno- 
lias, its specific designation being magnolia umbrella. 
It is a small tree, rarely more than 36 ft. high, and 
with a trunk less than a foot in diameter. Its range 
is from south-east Pennsylvania along the Alleghenies 
to central Alabama, and westward through Kentucky 


and Tennessee to north-east Mississippi, it also oc- 


Umbrella Tree. 


curring in central and south-west Arkansas. It is 
most common on the western slopes of the southern 
Alleghenies, where it frequents rich, shady hillsides. 
Like all the magnolias it is a handsome tree, bearing 
very large, white, highly-scented flowers, and a rose- 
colored fruit. It gets its name from the fact of the 
leaves being crowded on the summit of the flowering 
branch in an umbrella-like cirele. , 

UNION COLLEGE. This institution of learning 
at Schenectady, N. Y.. was founded in 1795 by the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York, 
in response to a petition of 127 citizens of the State. 
Several earlier but unsuccessful efforts had been made 
to accomplish the same end. 

The prime movers in all later efforts were the pro- 

rietors of the Schenectady Academy, originally estab- 
ished in 1785 under the patronage of the Reformed 
Dutch Church. In 1792 and again in 1794 the request 
of its managers for a charter under the title ‘* The 
College of Schenectady,’ was denied, but finally a 
plan was framed designed to obviate the objections 
made to former applications, and coupled with an offer 
of the immediate use of the academy building. This 
scheme proposed the name ‘‘ Union College’’ and pro- 
vided guarantees for the independence of the institu- 
tion from all sectarian bias. The charter was granted 
on Feb. 25, 1795, over the signatures of George 
Clinton, governor and chancellor, and De Witt Clinton 
secretary. The charter granted all the rights an 
privileges enjoyed by Columbia College, fixed the 
number of trustees as twenty-four, gave them power 
of perpetual succession, of appointing officers of 
instruction and government, of making ordinances for 
government, and of conferring such degrees *‘as are 
usually granted by any or either of the universities of 
England."’ Subsequent amendments reduced the 
number of trustees to twenty-one, and admitted certain 
officers of the State to ex-officio membership. In 
1873, by act of the Legislature, an additional university 
charter was obtained by which permission was granted 
several existing institutions to unite with Union 
College in the formation of Union University. 

The new institution was ho at once in the two- 
story brick academy building, 50 by 30 feet, and re- 
mained in these humble quarters until a new and 
commodious structure of stone, three stories and 
basement, 150 by 60 feet, costing about $56,000, was 
completed in 1804. Since 1854 this building has 


. 


been the main edifice of the public school system of 
the city. The only evidence of its former collegiate 
use remains in the name of the neighboring ‘‘ College 
street.” 

During the first nine years of its history, 1795 to 
1804, the college had three presidents, Rev. John 
Blair Smith, D. D., Presbyterian, Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards, D. D., Presbyterian, and Rev. Jonathan 
Maxey, D. D., Baptist. In 1804 began the presidency 
of the distinguished Eliphalet Nott, D.D., LL. D. 
Atthe time of his election to the presidency he was a 
Presbyterian clergyman in the city of Albany, a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of Union College, and 
known to the general public chiefly as the author of 
the funeral oration over Alexander Hamilton. Dr. 
Nott retired from the official management of the 
college in 1861, after nearly sixty years of continuous 
service, but he really continued to direct the affairs of 
the institution until his death in 1866. | He was suc- 
ceeded by the profound metaphysician, Rev. Laurens 
P. Hickok, D. D., LL. D. pon the retirement of 
Dr. Hickok in 1868, the nominal presidency was con- 
ferred upon the Hon. Ira Harris, LL. D., of Albany, 
then president of the board of trustees. The actual 
management of the college, however, devolved upon 
Prof. Isaac W. Jackson, LL. D., senior member of 
the faculty. Subsequent presidents were Rev. Charles 
A. Aiken, D. D., Ph. D., a graduate of Dartmouth, 
and Rev. Eliphalet Nott Potter, D.D., LL. D., a 
grandson of Dr. Nott and an alumnus of Union, 
who succeeded Dr. Aiken in 1871. During the ad- 
ministration of Dr. Potter, 1871 to 1884, the build- 
ings were materially improved, their number in- 
creased, the classes enlarged, and the funds of the 
college strengthened. Upon the retirement of Dr. 
Potter in 1884 to take the presidency of Hobart 
College occurred an interregnum of four years, 
during which affairs were directed by Hon. Judson 
$. Landon, LL. D., as president ad interim. 

In June, 1888, Harrison Edwin Webster, LL. D., 
an alumnus and former professor of the college, was 
ealled to the vacant presidency. Among eminent in- 
structors connected with the college at various times 
during its history may be mentioned Kt. Rev. Alonzo 
Potter, D.D., LL. D., who su uently became 
Bishop of Pennsylvania; Rev. Francis Wayland,D, D., 
LL. D., subsequently President of Brown Univer- 
sity; Tayler Lewis, D., the eminent oriental 
scholar and author, one of the foremost Greek 
scholars in the United States; William Mitchell 
Gillespie, LL. D., founder of the school of civil 
engineering at Union; Isaac W. Jackson, LL. D., 
author of various mathematical works; Jonathan 
Pearson, A. M., distinguished for antiquarian re- 
searches, and John Foster, LI. D. 

The grounds of Union College comprise about 130 
acres, within city limits but on the north-east verge. 
They are greatly diversified, and command a wide 
and charming view. ‘They include also a famous 
garden of several acres, the memorial of Dr. Jack- 
son, whose name it bears and to whose devotion its 
loveliness is a perpetual witness. The present build- 
ings occupy a broad level terrace nearly half a 
mile in length. The main structures, North and 
South Colleges, respectively, are each in the shape of 
an L, and include between their long arms a campus 
600 feet in breadth. ‘The front line of buildings, 
200 feet long in each college, is four stories in 
height, and is flanked by the residence of a professor, 
one at each extremity and one at each angle, makin 
four in all. The wings, somewhat lower, and calle 
the colonnades, extend at right angles 300 feet to 
the rear and include the campus between their parallel 
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sides. The material is brick, grouted gray, and diver- 
sified by pilasters of white. e front edifice of each 
college is subdivided into three sections, each contain- 
ing 16 rooms and giving a total dormitory accommo- 
dation of about 200. The engineering-rooms, the 
chemical and physical laboratories, the armory, the 
natural ea museum, the chapel, and the recita- 
tion-rooms of the departments of Greek, modern 
languages, engineering, chemistry, physics, natural 
history, and military science are contained in this set 
of buildings. 

At the back of the campus, midway between the 
colleges, stands a sixteen-sided structure of stone, 84 
feet in diameter, and surmounted by a dome nang. to 
a height of 120 feet above the ground-floor. he 
exterior ornamentation is white sand-stone and Seotch 
granite. The interior has a mosaic pavement of Salop 
tile, the walls are rivetted with polished marble, the 
nab are of corrugated iron, and light is admitted 

rough stained glass. This costly structure was 
pose by Dr. Potter at the cost chiefly of the Hon. 
Clarkson N. Potter, and Mr. Howard Potter, as a 
memorial of Dr. Nott. At a short distance to the rear 
is a semi-circular structure of pressed brick. The 
central part, two stories in height, and fire-proof, 
contains the a 

The wings hold the recitation-rooms of the depart- 


ments of mathematics, English, Latin, oyna 
and ethics. The central portion is styled ‘* The Wash- 
burne Memorial Library Hall,’’ the rest of the struct- 


ure ‘*The Thomas Henry Powers Memorial Hall.”’ 
The gymnasium is a detached structure of brick in the 
rear of South College, In addition to the four resi- 
dences already mentioned are the following: the 
dwelling, formerly Dr. Nott’s, now Sosestta the 
president ; the house built by Dr. Potter for his use ; 
a handsome Swiss cottage erected by Hon, Samuel T. 
Benedict for the use of Dr. Jackson and wife, and 
in virtue of this consideration held by himself under a 
life-lease, and two other residences. The remaining 
buildings are the photographic rooms, bath-houses, 
stables, and cottages occupied by college servants. 

The departments of law, medicine, pharmacy, and 
the observatory which with the college constitute the 
university are situated in Albany. 

The library contains about 30,000 volumes. Its 
special features are the Gillespie collection of engine- 
ering and scientific works, the Patterson collection of 
inemateal works, and very complete sets of the 
great literary reviews. Connected with it is a reading- 
room supplied with the leading current magazines and 
reviews. 

Under the title of apparatus and collections may be 
mentioned the following: 1. In physics a costly set of 
apparatus for illustration and experiment in electricity, 
magnetism, light, heat, acoustics, pneumatics, ete. 
2. In natural history, the Wheatley collection of shells 
and minerals, the gift of the Hon. K. C. Delavan, 
valued at over $80,000. The collection of marine in- 
vertebrate faunas, made by President Webster and 
his assistants during his incumbency of the professor- 
ship of natural history, representing the results of fif- 
teen years of special research along the Atlantic coast 
of North America and the west shore of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and of exchange of duplicates for specimens 
from nearly every part of the world. ‘The fine col- 
lection of North American birds, gathered and 
mounted by James E. Benedict, A. M., some time 
assistant to the department of natural history. 3. In 
engineering, instruments of every class, representing 
the entire development of practical engineering. The 
Olivier models, 50 in number, representing the most 
important and complicated surfaces of descriptive 

eometry, invented by Prof. Theodore Olivier, of the 

‘aris ‘‘ Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers."’ Of the 
three existing sets, Union College has the fullest and 
the original. Bardins, (Paris) plaster models of inter- 
sections, Schroeder's ( 


t) models, stone-cutting ' ated 
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models from ‘‘L' Ecole Polytechnique,” architectural 
models from “‘L’ Ecole des Beaux Arts,” bridge models, 
including Doyne’s dynamometer bridge model, ete. 
and over 50,000 plates of engineering and architectural 
structures. 

The courses of study offered at Union are four ; 
the classical, the scientifie, the Latin scientific, and 
the ee The degrees conferred in the course 
are A. B., B.S., and C. The faculty includes the 
president, eleven professors, a professor emeritus, a 
tutor, and a lecturer. There are several grades of 
scholarships, granting credits that range from $50 to 


$300 per year. Various commencement prizes are 
offered for excellency in oratory, essays, debate, and 


| general standing. 


The list of commencement prizes embraces : 


Blatchford Med two. Total value $70. 
eee { Junior and cee ber Se 
temporaneous 
Debate a } Veeder, one. % E 50. 
i) one, * 70. 
Essays, { inst, two. eee at, 3 
Allen, three. ee eS eee 
Conduct 
- and | Warne Cup, OB OP 6 SE, 
Standing, 
Military, three. et es eee | 


Honors consist of assignment to place among the ten 
commencement orators, the valedictory, special men- 
tion for high standing and extra work. ’ 

College Societies.—The old Adelphic and Philoma- 
thean Debating Societies still exist, but their function 
has in large measure been transferred to the secret 
societies. The students publish the Concordiensis 
monthly during college year, and the et annually, 

J.B. 8. 

UNITED LABOR PARTY is a political sete BP 
tion which grew out of the Central Labor Union in 
New York city. This union was established in the 
winter of 1881-82, and its origin is traced toa meetin 
held for the pu of expressing the sympathy 0 
workingmen in New York city with the poor of Ire- 
land. In the autumn of 1882 the Union nominated 
candidates for Congress, the State Assembly, and the 
city board of aldermen. But the Labor vote in the 
election was trifling until Henry George (q. v.) had 
commenced an agitation for the nationalization of 
land, In July, 1886, the Union appointed a commit- 
tee to prepare a plan of political action. After sev- 
eral conferences a city convention was held Sept. 23, 
at which 176 labor organizations were represented. 
The platform adopted practically affirmed George’s 
doctrines, and the convention nominated him for mayor 
with little opposition. ‘The candidate of the united 
Democracy was Abram 8. Hewitt, and the Republican 
candidate, 'Theodure Roosevelt. Mr. George made 
over 100 speeches ee campaign, and by his 
energetic action roused both friends and foes to un- 
wonted efforts. Before the nomination he had received 
the pledges of 34,000 voters. The election gave Hew- 
itt 90,552; George, 68,110; and Roosevelt, 60,435; 
As the strength of the Greenback-Labor party (see 
GREENBACK Party) had been in the country districts, 
this result seemed to show that a similar element ex- 
isted in the large cities. The problem for their leaders 
was how to unite these elements in an effective organ- 
ization. In New Haven the Labor party obtained 
about 1000 votes in November, 1886, but the movement 
in n failed as an element in the campaign. In New 
York city those who supported George determined to 
call themselves the ‘‘ United Labor Party,’’ and they 
ag a constitution with the following preamble : 
“We, the representatives of the United Labor party 
of the eity and county of New York, believing that 
governmental corruptions and injustices spring from 
neglect of the self-evident truth that all men are cre- 
equal; that the advantages arising from 
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growth and improvement belong of right to the society 
at large, and that the true purpose of government is 
the maintenance of that sacred right of property which 
secures to every man the fruits of his own labor ; demand 
that in the drawing of grand-jurors there shall be no 
distinction of class; that the property qualification for 
trial jurors shall be abolished; that equal pay for 
equal work should in pore ewployment be accorded 
without distinction of sex; that police interference 
with peaceful assemblages should cease; that our 
elective methods should Ye seformuad ; that the people 
of New York should have fuil control of their own 
local affairs : that the p ure of our courts should 
be simplified ; that the laws for the safety and sauita 
inspection of buildings should be enforced ; that all 
laws which bear unjustly on labor should be abolished ; 
that in public work all labor should be directly em- 
ployed ; that all taxes on buildings and improvements 
should be abolished ; that all taxes should be levied on 
land values which arise from and are due solely to in- 
erease of population; that existing means of transit 
should no longer be left in the hands of corporatio-is, 
but should by lawful process be assumed by the city 
and operated for the public benefit.’’ . 

In Chicago a branch of the party was established 
which required each member to take a pledge to sup- 


port its candidates. 
The first regular convention of the United Labor 
rty met in New York in January, 1887. In the 


vew York Legislature of 1887 a law was passed, with 
little opposition, allowing this new-born party to have 
two inspectors at every polling-place in the city of New 
York, ee giving it the same privileges enjoyed by the 
older political parties. It had also the advantage of 
an organization well provided with workers who had 
become alienated from the larger Democratic organ- 
izations. 

Yet from this climax of its political power the United 
Labor party rapidly dwindled in numbers. One of the 
chief supporters of George was Dr. Edward McGlynn, 
who was suspended from his functions as a Roman 
Catholic priest on account of his pronounced opinions 
in favor of the land-nationalization theories. Many of 
the sympathizers with the movement could not follow 
it as long as Dr. McGlynn was under aban. At its 
State Convention, held in Syracuse in August, 1887, 
Socialists were excluded from the party. Henry 
George was nominated for Secretary of State, and 
along with him a complete ticket for State officers. 
The platform took more advanced ground in regard to 
George's theories, and also resolved in favor of many 
measures of particular importance to laboring men, as 
to the hours of work, free schools, ete. In the elec- 
tion of November, 1887, George secured 70,055 votes 
in the State of New York, his vote in New York city 
having fallen to 37,477; but in Kings co. (Brooklyn) 
he 15,635, or nearly 1000 more than his party ob- 
tained in 1886. In October, 1888, the party nomi- 
nated Mr. James J. Coogan for mayor of. New York 
city, but in the bewildering whirl of the national Pres- 
idential election he obtained only 9809 votes. Thus 
within two years the United Labor party dropped from 
the surprising vote of 68,000 to comparative insignifi- 
cance. The indications are that the party has no real 
bond of coherence, and cannot maintain its existence 
as a factor in politics. But its sudden rise and its fall 
no less sudden form a — chapter in the history 
of American politics. (See Soctanism.) (F. G. M.) 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH or 
Nortn America. This church was formed in May, 
1858, by the union of the Associate Presbyterian 
Church and the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church (see these titles). The basis of union was the 
Westminster Confession of Faith (with a slight modi- 
fication) and Catechisms, and a Testimony, containing 
18 articles or declarations of doctrine. ose having 
direct practical bearing pronounced slaveholding a sin 
disapproved secret socicties, forbade the extending of 
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communion in sealing ordinances to persons who 
refuse adherence to the church’s profession, and de- 
clared that in singing God's praise the Bible Psalms 
should be employed to the exclusion of uninspired hu- 
man compositions, These declarations, practically 
held in common with the Reformed Presbyterian 
Churches (q. v.), yet serve to separate this body from 
the main Presbyterian Church. It may further be re- 
marked that though this denomination can historically 
claim community of origin with the United Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland, it isin regard to Calvinistic 
orthodoxy at the furthest remove from that body. 

The first General Assembly of the newly formed de- 
nouination met in Xenia, Ohio, in May, 1859. Its 
statistics show that it had 42 Presbyteries, 408 minis- 
ters, 634 congregations, and 55,547 members. The 
three synods of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, namely, that of New York and the First 
and Second Synods of the West, formed a framework 
for grouping the Presbyteries. ‘Che General Assembly 
appointed the following boards to conduct the benef- 
icent rations of the church: The Board of For- 
eign Missions, located at Philadelphia; Board of 
Home Missions, at Xenia, O.; Board of Publication, 
at Pittsburg; Board of Church Extension, at Alle- 

heny, Pa.; Board of Education, at Monmouth, Il. 
to these was added in 1863.a Board of Freedmen's 
Missions, at Allegheny, Pa.; and in 1873 a Board of 
Ministerial Relief, at Philadelphia; the latter — 
an expansion of an Aged Ministers’ Fund, commence’ 
in 1862. 

The progress of the church has been steady. Its 
numbers have been increased by emigration from 
the north of Ireland as well as by accessions from those 
born in America. Its stronghold has been in Western 
Pennsylvania, but it has spread throughout the West, 
and has some churches on the Pacific coast. In 1865 
Rev. W. C. McCune, of Cincinnati, then a minister 
of this church, published a book on Close Commun- 
ton, agrorsiing a wider extension of church _privi- 
leges than the denominational Testimony allowed. He 
was tried by his synod and acquitted of teaching seri- 
ous error, but appeal being taken to the General As- 
sembly in 1867, that court found him guilty of main- 
taining serious error in regard to church fellowship. 
Mr. McCune withdrew to the Presbyterian Church, 
and afterwards passed to the Congregationalists. 

The movement which had commenced in the vari- 
ous Presbyterian Churches of Scotch origin for the 
improvement of the Psalmody was continued in the 
United egos og Church and resulted in theadoption 
by the Assembly of 1871 of a better metrical version of 
the Psalms. This newly authorized version hasin a great 
degree superseded the Scotch version of the Psalms, 
often called Rous’s version. In connection with 
the new version commendable efforts have been made 
to improve the singing in the churches. To this end 
the Board of Publication has prepared various editions of 
the Psalter with appropriate music. This movement 
led also to a discussion of the right to use instrumental 
music in the worship of God. The Directory of 
Worship which had been adopted by the action of the 
ences Kates ts and the Presbyteries in 1867 forbade- 
such use on the ground that the Scriptures did not 
warrant it in the New Testament Church. But an 
increasing party grew restive under this restriction 
and an open controversy arose on the publication b 
Rey. D. F. Bonner of a pamphlet, Znstrumental Music 
Divinely Authorized (1877). Several pamphlets were 
issued in reply to this. A vigorous movement for the 
repeal of the section forbidding instrumental music 
was begun and the question was submitted by the 
General Assembly to the vote of the Presbyteries. 
The vote as reported to the Assembly in 1881 was 
doubtful, but the Assembly declared the section re- 
pealed. This action was stoutly disputed, but each 
successive Assembly refused to reopen the question, 
giving various explanations of the position taken. 
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The advocates of instrumental music have in many 
cases introduced organs into their churches, and *at- 
tempts to subject them to church discipline therefor 
have failed. Some na tions have been divided 
and the general work of the church has suffered, yet 
the annual reports to the Assembly continued to show 
advance in all departments. 

In the midst of this controversy came in 1883 the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the denominational or- 
ganization. A special and vigorous effort was made 
to celebrate this quarter-centennial by liberal contribu- 
tions to the beneficent work of the church. The net 
amount raised was $369,668.86, which was distributed 
to the Mission Boards of the church, to its theolog- 
ical seminaries, to the denominational colleges, and to 
some local ma Te : 

The United Presbyterian Church has been actively 
engaged in foreign mission work since its furuation. 
From the churches which combined in 1858 it re- 
ceived under its care missions in Egypt, India, and 
Syria. In 1859 it started a new mission to China, 
but after several years of labor in that field the 
General Assembly decided to leave it to other de- 
nominations and the missionary was recalled to labor 
among the Chinese in California. The mission in 
Syria was likewise transferred to the Irish Presby- 
terian Church, which had already been associated 
in the work. The United Presbyterian Church 
has concentrated its efforts in Egypt and India 
(the Punjab), and its success has challenged the at- 
tention of all visitors to those countries. In both 
there are theological training-schools for the vatives, 
and several churches have native pastors. 

In Egypt there are 85 mission stations, 11 ordained 
missionaries, 10 female missionaries, 10 native pastors, 
2307 communicants, and 5601 pupils, the mission 
property being valued at $207,810. In India there 
are 69 stations, 8 ordained missionaries, 11 female 
missionaries, 12 native pastors, 4571 communicants, 
= 4341 pupils, the mission property being valued at 

29, 922. 

The statistics of the United Presbyterian Church 
for 1888 show 10 synods, 61 presbyteries, 753 minis- 
ters, of whom 507 are pastors, 57 liceutiates, 42 stu- 
dents of theology, 3580 ruling elders, 907 congrega- 
tions, of which 614 have pastors, 150 mission stations, 
159 parsonages, 98,992 communicant members, 953 
Sabbath-schools, with 9815 officers and teachers, and 
86,450 scholars. The total contributions for the i 
ending April 30, 1888, were $1,019,937, of which 
$783,120 were for congregational purposes. | 

The church has two theological seminaries. That 
of the conservative wing is at Xenia, Ohio, and is 
the successor of the oldest seminary in the United 
States (see THEOLOGICAL Semrnartes). The other, 
more flourishing, is at Allegheny City, Pa.  West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, Pa., and Mon- 
mouth College, Monmouth, Iil., are denominational 
colleges of many years’ standing and established rep- 
utation. Lincoln College, Mo., and Cooper Me- 
morial College, Kansas, are of recent origin, and are 
still stru at for existence. Muskingum College 
and Franklin College, older institutions in Ohio, are 
largely patronized by United Presbyterians. At 
Knoxville, Tenn., is a college for the Freedmen, con- 
ducted by United Presbyterians. 

Besides Sabbath-achool - rs and other_periodi- 
cals issued by the Board o Publication at Pittsburg 
there are published in the interest of this church two 
weekly papers, The Christian Instructor, at Philadel- 
phia, and The United Freslyterian, at Pittsburg, and | 
also a monthly, The Evangelical Repository, at Pitts- 


rg. 
See Rev. Dr. J. B. Scouller’s full and accurate 


Manual of the United pean Church (2d ed., 
1887), and Rev. Dr. W. J. Reid's United Mss oe 
rianism. J. P. i. | 


1886). 
UN TVERSALISM is commonly thought to mean 
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belief in the final salvation of all men. The system 
of faith which passes under this name cannot be char- 
acterized in this way. ‘The result here predicated is 
but a corollary or inference from a theological concep- 
tion which regards God as a moral being working 
moral methods for the accomplishment of moral ends. 
The principles of his nature are declared to be univer+ 
sal in their application and issue, 

History.—This view is not modern. The apostles 
taught that God is love and that love sent the Saviour 
into the world. Their successors held to this concep- 
tion and stated it with positiveness. Great leaders of 
the Greek Church, like Clement of Alexandria and Ori- 
gen, maintained by specific arguments that love must 
triumph in the ultimate recovery of every soul. This 
view prevailed until the sceptre of authority 
from the Eastern to the Western branch of the church. 
Then a purely legal conception of the divine nature 
and government, of sin and penalty, and of redemp-, 
tion was substituted for the moral. Augustinianisin 
came to prevail almost exclusively until the rise of 
Protestantism. The latter movement produced the 
modifications known as Lutheranism and Calvinism. 
The Reformed theology of England was for the most 
part that taught by Calvin, The Westminster divines 
sought to put Calvinism into a popular form, This 
was the theology which the early settlers brought to 
this country. The whole English-speaking race at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century gave almost un- 
qualified assent to it, 

But very early in the century there began to be 
marked s Poe of dissent. Arminianism-in Eng- 
land, and, later on, the Arminian and Socinian 
tendencies in America, were the signs of a protest in 
the bosom of Protestantism against Calvinistie pre- 
destination and election. During this upheaval the 
modern Universalist movement had its birth. It began 
on the other side of the water, but was soon transferred 
to America. Dr. Eddy, in his work entitled Univer- 
salism in America, mentions five distinct channels by 
which the doctrine was brought hither: 1. Dr. George 
De Beneville, one of the French refugees in London, 
1703, after expulsion from England because of his 
heretical opinions, and after barely escaping death 
from the same cause in France, came to America in 
1741, and settled in Pennsylvania, where he practised 
medicine and gers in different parts of the State 
until his death, in 1793. 2. The German Baptists, 
commonly called Dunkers (q. v.), who settled in Penn- 
sylvania in 1719, were from the first believers in the uni- 
versal restoration. 3. The Rev. Richard Clarke, rector 
of St, Philip's Church, having a European reputation, 
was pronounced in his advocacy of the doctrine. He 
had strong sympathizers among leading men of his 
denomination in different parts of the country. 4. 
Among the Congregationalists, the attitude of Dr. 
Charles Chauncey, pastor of the First Church of 
Boston, and of Dr. Jonathan Mayhew, of the West 
Church, is well known. 5. But the Universalist de- 
nomination of to-day traces its origin to the Rev. John 
Murray (1741-1815), who came from England to this 
country and preached his first sermon in Thomas Pot- 
ter’s church, at Good Luck, N. J., Sept. 30, 1770. 
Murray at twelve years of age had come under the 
influence of John Wesley, who honored him with his 
confidence, so that he became, a few years later, an 
advocate in his connection, But upon hearing White- 
field he adopted Calvinistic views, and me a com- 
municant in his Tabernacle, Here he was so marked 
by his zeal and ability that he was ally commis- 
sioned to reclaim a young lady of the congre ation 
who had adopted the views of James Relly, a Univer- 
salist preacher of London. The young lady was stron 
in her eonvietions, and by questions and answers rai 
Lean in his mind which troubled him sorely. Next 

e began to read Relly’s Union, a small theological 
treatise, and became a regular attendant upon his 
preaching. Completely converted to what was 
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known as “‘ Rellyism,” he was then urged to become a 
reacher of the new faith, but declined. After the 
death of his wife he emigrated, hoping that he might 
bury himself in the wilderness. But after resisting by 
every means the solicitations of Mr. Potter, he con- 
sented to preach in the house which the latter had 
built in the confident ex tion of a preacher whose 
views corresponded with his own. Murray at_ first 
thought he would spend his days as a kind of private 
prota to his new-found friend and his immediate 
neighbors. But people flocked to hear him from miles 
around, He says: ‘* Solicitations, earnest solicitatio 
in from the Jerseys, from Philadelphia an 

rom New York; and it became impossible to with- 
stand their repeated and imposing energy.’’ He en- 
tered upon a series of missionary journeys which car- 
ried him as far north as Portsmouth, N. H. As ony 
as 1773 he had made several visits to Rhode Island, 
reaching to large pougreesiions in Newport, East 
Grocawis , and Providence. He formed life-long 
friendships with Gen. Nathaniel Greene and other 
distinguished Rhode Island patriots. 

Mr. Relly held that the atonement was complete. 
All men had fallen in Adam, through ‘‘union”’ with 
him had actually participated in his transgression, and 
therefore merited damnation. But in like manner all, 
through ‘union’ with Christ, the second Adam, had 
entered into the atonement. Their redemption, though 
not their salvation, was complete. Murray a 
this doctrine without qualification. Supposing him- 
self to be entirely alone in his views on this continent, 
he did not make formal announcement of them, but 
confined his expression entirely to the language of the 
Scriptures. Hence his deviation from orthodoxy for 
sone time was not suspected, and churches of the 
standing order were freely opened to him. But as 
men came to have a clearer understanding of his 
opinions he encountered opposition. While preach- 
ing in Boston in 1774 his life was threatened. Visit- 
ing Gloucester, Nov. 3, 1774, he found several persons 
who had read Relly’s Union, and were thoroughly in 
accord with its eases: Being invited to settle in 
Gloucester, he accepted, and barring the term of his 
chaplaincy in the army, resided here until his removal 
to bene in 1793, where he remained until his death. 
Through Marray's influence a number of societies were 
established in different parts of the country. Among 
his associates in the work of the winistry may be men- 
tioned Adams Streeter, Caleb Rich, Edward Mitchel, 
George Richards, a man of lofty eloquence and literary 
aa Walter Perris, Elhanan Winchester, and Hosea 


Mr. Ballou exerted a greater influence than Murray 
fe the Universalist denomination and theology. 

e was born in Richmond, N. H., April 30, 1771, of 
oe ie parentage, but before he was 18 years old he 
had become ponies that the Scriptures taught that 
the grace of is universal, and afew years later he had 
cast aside the commonly received notions of the Trinity, 
and the atonement. After being ordained to the min- 
istry in 1794 his settlements were Dana, Mass. ; Bar- 
nard, Vt. ; Portsmouth, N. H. ; Salem, and Boston. 
In the autumn of 1798 he supplied Mr. Murray's pul- 
pit for ten weeks. ‘*On the last day of his minis- 
tration he gave a very frank and clear explanation 
of his new views touching Christ and the atonement.’’ 
The oceasion is historic. It marks a new departure 
in the Universalist theology of the period. From that 
time every vestige of Calvinism was swept out of the 
Universalist faith. In 1804 Ballou published Notes 
on the Parables of the New Testament, and in 1805 
his Treatise on the Atonement. Horace Greeley and 
others have called this the most remarkable book of 
the century. It was remarkable, if it be remembered, 
that a young man without formal education, unac- 
quainted with the literature of theology, without com- 
mentaries, with nothing but the English Bible, had 
substituted the moral for the legal view of the atone- 


ment, and produced a system of theology, with Christ 
as the mediatorial agent for bringing the moral uni- 
verse into voluntary subjection to the power and love 
of God. His theology, however, has never been 
wholly acceptable to the Universalist body. He held 
an extreme view of the Divine sovereignty which gave 
an Antinomian tinge to his teaching. His theory 
that ‘*the Scriptures begin and end the history of sin 
in flesh and blood, and that beyond this mortal exist- 
ence the Bible teaches no other sentient state but 
that which is called by the blessed name of life and im- 
mortality,’’ gave rise to the Restorationist movement, 
and led many to feel that the Universalist view of sin 
is superficial and frivolous. Yet, under his influence, 
the denomination had a phenomenal growth. People 
flocked in multitudes to hear his messages, and ke 
drew into co-operation with him men whose intellect- 
ual gifts were only inferior to his own. Mention 
should be made of Walter Balfour, whose examina- 
tion of the meaning of the terms Sheol, Hades, Tar- 
tarus, and Gehenna, led to interpretations which have 
now been accepted by the foremost scholars and Bib- 
lical critics of the Protestant world; Thomas Whit- 
tlemore, an unrivalled controversialist, and Lucius R. 
Paige, known by his books, Selections from Eminent 

ommentators, and Commentary of the New Testa- 
ment. ~ The historical outline of Universalism would 
not be nen ce without reference to two other men, 
who, though belonging to a later generation, were con- 
temporaries of Hosea Ballou in the formative period 
of the denomination. The first is Hosea Ballou, sec- 
ond editor of the Universalist Quarterly Magazine, 
from 1844 to 186], and the first president of Tufts 
College ; a scholar of the first rank. The second is 
Thomas J. Sawyer, the dean of Tufts Divinity School. 
To these two men the denomination is indebted for 
the shaping of its theology, and for the educational 
impulse which has been a conspicuous feature of its 
later history. 

The General Convention, at its session in Winchester, 
N. H.., in 1803, adopted the following : 

I. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments contain a revelation of the 
character of God, and of the duty, interest, and final 
destination of mankind. 

Il. We believe that there is one God. whose nature 
is love ; revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one 
Hioly Spirit of grace, who will finally restore the 
whole family of mankind to holiness aud happiness. 

ILL. We believe that holiness and true happiness 
are inseparably connected, and that believers ought to 
be careful to maintain order and practice good works, 
for these things are good and profitable unto men. 

This profession has remained the only test of fellow- 
ship until the present time. There is, however, a 
large and increasing minority who object to it on the 
ground, first, that the last clause of the second article 
seems to imply the doctrine of the fall of the race 
through the transgression of Adam; and _ secondly, 
that the third article is utilitarian in its philosophy. 
A committee has been appointed by the General Con- 
vention to consider the matter of revision. 

Foiity.—Universalists originally for the most part 
were drawn from the Congregationalists. Accord- 
ingly the polity of the chucditune Congregational feat- 
ures. In the individual churches the people have the 
controlling voice in settling ministers and directing 
parish affairs. The parishes are organized into con- 
ventions confined to the limits of the several States, 
the General Convention being over all. ‘The State con- 
ventions are composed of the clergymen in fellowship, 
and of lay delegates chosen by the parishes. Discip- 
line is in the hands of a committee of fellowship, ap- 
pointed by each convention, The General Convention 
is a delegate body, meeting, after 1889, biennially. 
Delegates, clerical and lay, in certain definite_propor- 
tions, are chosen by the State conventions. It is also 
a corporate body, having a board of trustees, who 
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are charged with matters of discipline, finance, and 
missionary effurt. The General Convention was char- 
tered in 1866. The present organization dates from 
1870. 

Statistics.—The whole number of ministers is 710. 
There are 926 parishes, comprising about 40,000 fami- 
lies. The churéh-members' a dos upwards of 37,000. 
There is a Sunday-school membership of nearly 53,000. 
The estimated value of church property is $7,500,000. 
The permanent funds of the general convention aggre- 
gate nearly $200,000. During the last thirty years 
particular attention has been given to the establish- 
ment and development of educational institutions. 
Besides such seminaries as Clinton Liberal Institute, 
in-New York; Goddard Seminary, in Vermont; 
Westbrook Seminary, in Maine, and Dean Academy, 
in Massachusetts, all well endowed, there are four 
colleges and three theological schools. The colleges 
are ‘Tufts spp. St. Lawrence University, Lombard 
University, and Buchtel College. With each of the 
three first-named colleges a theological school is con- 
nected. The aggregate of funds permanently devoted 
to educational purposes is not less than $3,000,000. 
Upwards of 100 teachers are employed, and instrue- 
tion is given to nearly 1400 pupils annually, (E. H.C.) 

UNIVERSITIES. See Cotieces. 

UPHAM, Cuartes WeEntworra (1802-1875), 
author, was born at St. John’s, N. B., May 4, 1802. His 
father, Joshua Upham (1741-1808), was a judge in Mas- 
sachusetts, but taking the Tory side in the Revolution, 
removed to New Brunswick. where he became member 
of the governor's council. 
ton in childhood and graduated at Harvard in 1821. 
Three years later he was ordained asa pastor in Salem, 
but after twenty years’ service he was obliged to give 
up preaching on accvunt of loss of his voice. Mean- 
time he had already served in the Legislature, and was 
afterwards a member of the State Senate, and its presi- 
dent in 1857-58. He was also a member of Congress 
1853-54, and took part in the original organization of 
the Republican party. He died at Salem, June 14, 
1875. He had always been busy in writing for the 
press ; his Lectures on Witchcraft (1821) was afterwards 
nded into two volumes (1867); he edited the 
hristian Review, en and the Christian Regis- 
ter, weekly; and prepared several biographies: Sir 
Henry Vane (1835) for Sparks’ American Biography ; 
Fremont (1856); Francis Peabody (1869), and com- 
pleted the Life of Timothy Pickering (5 vols., 1867- 
72), which had been left unfinished by O. Pickering. 
He also prepared a a of Washington, made from 
the general's letters, but withheld it out of regard 
for Sparks’ edition of the Writings of Washington. A 
surreptitious edition, however, appeared in England in 
1852. 

UPHAM, Franets W1tttAM, educator and author, 
was born at Rochester, N. H., Sept. 10, 1817. He 
graduated at Bowdoin College in 1837, studied law and 
was admitted tothe bar in 1844. He afterwards de- 
voted himself to teaching in New York city, where he 
was professor of mental and moral philosophy in Rut- 
gers Female College, 1867-70. Being greatly influ- 
enced by the views of Prof. Tayler Lewis, he has pub- 
lished not only a defence of these views, but :1so other 
religious works, containing peculiar and ingenious spec- 
ulations. They include The Wise Men (1869); The 
Star of Our Lord, or Christ Jesus, King of all Worlds 
(1873) + Thoughts on the Holy Gospels (1881). 

UPHAM, Tomas Coaswet. (1799-1872), author, 
was born at Deerfield, N. H., Jan. 30, 1799. is 
grandfather, Timothy, had been the pastor of the Con- 

gational church there for meaty / ori his father, 
athaniel, had been a member of Congress for three 
terms, and his uncle, io este was an offic erin the war 
of 1812. ‘Thomas graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1818 and at Andover in 1821. Here he became tutor 
of Hebrew, but in 1823 he was made associate-pastor 
at Rochester, N, If. In 1825 he was called to Bow- 
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Charles returned to Bos- | b 
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doin College, and there held the chair of philosophy 
for forty-two years. During this time he prepared his 
Elements of Mental Phil , in three volumes 
treating respectively of the inte’ sensibilities, an 
will. An abridged edition also had a ek circulation 
as a text-book in schools. He also published Life and 
Opinions of Madame Guyon (1847); Life of Faith 
1848); Divine Union (1851) ; «Letters from Bu 
pt, and Palestine (1857). He resigned his profes: 
sorship in 1867, and took up his residence at Kenne- 
bunk port, Me. He died at New York city, April 2, 


1872, 

UPTON, Emory (1839-1881), eral, was born 
Augy 27, 1839, at Batavia, N. Y. e was brought up 
on a farm, and spent the winter of 1854-55 at Ober- 
lin College, Ohio, but,in 1856 entered the U. S. Mil- 
itary Academy at West Point. He graduated on the 
outbreak of the war in 1861, and was assigned as 2d 
lieutenant to the 5th regiment of artillery. On May 
27 he was selected as aide to Gen. Tyler, and as such was 
present at the first battle of Bull Run, where he was 
wounded, On_his recovery he was assigned to the 
command of a battery in the U. §. artillery in Frank- 
lin's division, and was commended by that general 
and again by Gen. Slocum for skill and bravery in the 
Seven-days’ fight. At the battles of Crampton Gap 
and Antietam, Upton was in command of an artillery 
brigade of 26 guns which he handled with marked 
efficiency. In October, 1862, he was appointed colonel of 
the 12Ist N. Y. Volunteers, and so distinguished him- ~ 
self at Salem Heights (May 3, 1863) that, at Gettys- 
urg, he was intru with the command of a bri- 
gade. Holding the same position he took part in the 
assault on_the Confederate intrenchments at Rappa- 
hannock Station (Nov. 7, 1863). He participated in 
Gen. Grant’s Wilderness re in May, 1864, and 
distinguished himself particularly in the indecisive 
battle at Spottsylvania Court-House. Promoted brig- 
adier-general of volunteers, in May, 1864, he too 
part in the defence of Washington in July, as_well as 
in Sheridan’s campaign against Barly in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, again distinguishing himself at the battle 
of Winchester (Oct. 9, 1864), where he was severely 
wounded. He was then promoted major-general o 
volunteers, and, on his recovery, was assigned to the 
command of the fourth division of the cavalry corps 
under Gen. J. H. Wilson and participated in that 

eneral’s operations in Alabama and Georgia, from 
March to May, 1865, taking part in the capture of 
Selma and Columbus. On March 13, 1865, he was 
promoted brevet major-general U. 8. A. At the close 
of the war he was assigned to the command of the 
district of Colorado with head-quarters at Denver. 
Devoting himsclf now to the study of tactics, he de- 
veloped the system used in the U. 8S. army under his 
name. In 1875 he was sent out by the government as 
a special commissioner to investigate the military con- 
dition of the various countries in Asia and Europe, and 
gathered valuable material for his authoritative work 
on the military policy of the United States. On being 
mustered out of the volunteer service in April, 1866 
he resumed his rank as captain in the 5th regiment of 
artillery, but in July he was made lieutenant-colonel 
of the 25th infantry ; and in 1870 was appointed com- 
mander of cadets in West Point, which office he held 
for five years. On his return from his foreign tour in 
1877, he was assigned to duty at the artillery school of 
ractice at Fortress Monroe. He died by his own 
vand, Mareh 14, 1881, at Presidio San Francisco, 
whither he had gone in the close of 1880 to assume com- 
mand of the 4th artillery, of which he had been ap 
pointed colonel. His death is attributed to despond- 
eney eaused by chronic catarrh. His publications were 
his standard work on ti Tactics (1867) and his 
Armies of Asia and Europe (1878). Prof. Michie 
has pe his Memoir (1885). _~ 

USURY is the excess over the legal rate charged to 
a borrower for the use of money. ‘The legal rate is 
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fixed by statute - each spe if there eri a 
there can be no usury in a legal sense. 

Bee Vol. igre If there be a loan in contemplation of 
Beye * the parties, no matter how it may 
mI be disguised, the contract is usurious 
if it be so in other respects. The bona-fide sale of a 
note, bond, or other security at a greater discount than 
would amount to legal interest has been held not to be 
ily a loan, though, if the note was made with 

a view to evade the law against usury, the transaction 
would be construed a loan. Both parties must be 
cognizant of the facts which make the contract 
usurious. It has been held that a mistake in re- 
gard to the law will not protect the parties, though 
a miscal ion will. A mortgagor may, however, 
agree to pay atax on the mortgage in addition 
to the fall ‘le rate of interest. The ordinary com- 
missions in the course of trade may be charged 
without making a contract usurious, though not 
so if they are charged as a means of evading the 
law. A commission charged in addition to interest for 
advancing money is usurious. <A gratuity given to 
influence the making of a loan has been considered to 
usurious. The reserving of interest on negotiable 
paper at the time of making the loan does not make 
the contract usurious, thongh the borrower is thereby 
made to pay more than the legal rate. The borrower 
must be obliged to return the principal together with 
more than lawful interest. Parties may contract for 
interest according to the place of the contract or the 
place of performance. In the absence of such agree- 
ment the transaction will be governed by the law of 
the place of the contract. When a oe about in- 
terest is taken before a court the burden of proof is 


on the person pleading usury, 
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Usury may be set up as a defence by the person who 
has contracted to pay usurious interest, or by his sure- 
ties. A usurer, however, cannot take advantage of 
his usury to avoid his contract. 

It is generally provided by the statutes of the States 
that the excess over the legai rate of interest is not 
recoverable, 

The act of Congress of June 3, 1864, provided with 
reference to the national banks that they might take 
interest at the legal rate of the State, Territory, or 
District where the bank was located, except that in a 
State where the State banks were permitted to take a 
higher rate, the national banks might do the same. 
If no rate was fixed by the law of the State, Territory, 
or District, the banks might not exceed 7 per cent. 
It was further provided that the penalty for taking a 
greater amount of interest than that allowed by the 
act should be deemed a forfeiture of the entire interest 
carried by the note, bill, or other evidence of debt ; 
also that where such interest had been paid, twice the 
amount thereof might be recovered back by the per- 
son who-had paid it, provided the action was begun 
within two years. nder this act it has been held 
that as Congress is the sole judge of the necessity for 
national banks, and has created them, the States can- 
not exercise control over them or in anywise affect 
their operation, except so far as Congress may permit ; 
consequently the penalty prescri by the Act of 
1864 for the exaction of usurious interest is superior 
to and exclusive of any State spp It has also 
been held that a national bank is not justified in 
charging usurious interest because the statute of the 
State permits specified banks to do so. (v. BR.) 

UTAH. See Mormons. 

UTLILITARIANISM. See Conscience. 
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VACCINATION. | This o 


inoculation of the 


tion consists in the 
human subject with 


te ie ee lymph of cow-pox or kine-pox (vac- 
Am, Rep.). cuit), for the special purpose of pre- 


venting an attack of small-pox (variola), 
and it is believed to be almost as sure protection against 
that loathsome disease, when properly performed with 
pure virus, as is swall-pox itself a protection against a 
second attack. Furthermore, it modifies the severity 
of small-pox and greatly reduces the death-rate from 
that disease in its modified form, varioloid. 'To Ed- 
ward Jenner, an obscure apprentice and country physi- 
cian at Sodbury, near Bristol, Eng., is due the credit 
of Lani as Be prophylactic properties of vaccibia, 
his attention being first called to the immunity from 
small-pox of persons connected with the care or milk- 
ing of cows, and whose hands became sore from com- 
ing in contact with the udders and teats of cattle suf- 
fering with a peculiar eruption about those parts. He 
first published to the world his great discovery in 1798, 
after a series of observations and experiments extend- 
ing over a period of twenty years, and although bit- 
terly opposed at first, his name has become immortal 
among all civilized nations as one of the greatest bene- 
factors of the race. 

The phenomena resulting from vaccination are: A 
slight papular elevation is observed at the point of in- 
oculation (usually about midway between the elbow and 
shoulder) on the evening of the second or morning of 
the third day after the operation, becoming more dis- 
tinct and reddened on the fourth day, and presenting a 
bluish-white vesicle about the fifth or sixth day, with 
raised, firm cigs and marked central depression (um- 
bilicated) on the seventh day. The pock attains its 
growth by the eighth day, and appears as a plump 


round, Tonalin vesicle, distended with clear lymph 
elevated two or three lines, and measuring about one- 
third inch in diameter. At this time a circular ring of in- 
flammation or areola forms about the base of the pock, 
increasing for a day or two in redness, and measuring 
from one to three inches in diameter; considerable 
hardness and swelling may occur in the adjacent tis- 
sues, with pyrexia and some local pain and pruritus; 
occasionally there is inflammation and swelling of the 
lymphatics of tle arm and glands of the axilla. About 
the tenth day the areola begins to fade, the pyrexia to 
subside, and a dark spot is seen on the centre of the 
vesicle, which gradually concretes and becomes opaque, 
forming a hard seab by the fifteenth day, and falling 
off about the twenty-fifth day from the date of vac- 
cination, leaving a circular, depressed and somewhat 
ae cicatrix, which usually remains visible through 
ife. 

Vaccination should be performed in early life, as the 
susceptibility to small-pox exists at all ages. An in- 
fant, if healthy, may be vaccinated after the second 
month, or even earlier, if exposed to the contagion, 
care being taken to use only pure vaccine, and it is 
better perhaps at so tender an age to use humanized 
lymph (not too far Laprgl instead of bovine. The 
length of time during which the protection afforded 
by vaccination exists has been variously stated—the 
‘*seven-year’’ theory having many advocates. No 
rule can be laid down on this point, and the safest plan 
is to revaccinate whenever an epidemic of small-pox 
occurs in the vicinity or an exposure to the disease has 
happened. Even if no epidemic or exposure occurs it 
is good practice to revaccinate those who have indis- 
tinct sears or who have not been vaccinated since in- 
fancy. Flint recommends revaccination every five years. 
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The procuring of pure vaccine is the most important 
practical point connected with vaccination, and upon 
this too much stress cannot be laid ; the difficulty of 


obtaining it is in fact at the bottom of all present op- 
ition to humanized virus (except, of course, the 
few non-believers in the whole subject of vaccination) 
and in this country bovine virus has nearly superseded 
the use of the old-time ** scab ’’ or ‘crust’ and ** vae- 
cine tubes.’’ Quite recently (1887) John B. Buist, 
M. D., F.R.S.E., in his book, Vaccinia and Variola, 
a Study of Their Life History, says: ‘The difficulty 
which is encountered in determining the cause of many 
infective diseases lies in the circumstance that no defi- 
nite bacteric form peculiar to them can be isolated ; 
and this is oceasioned by the minute forms in which 
such comings generally exists. Improved methods of 
histological investigation, by means of different stain- 
ing materials and improved magnifying and illuminat- 
ing apparatus, have now made it possible to define 
forms which were formerly beyond the range of hu- 
man vision . . . . Experimental vaccination appearsto 
prove that the potency of vaccine materials varies in a 
remarkable degree, in proportion to the quantity and 
quality of their active principle... . The form 
of bacterium present in clear vaccine lymph is a 
very minute spore, .15 in diameter, and if the lymph 
be dried immediately the further development of the 
spore is prevented. Its activity can be revived by 
moistening the dried film of lymph with water, and 
this material, when properly employed, produces _per- 
fect vaccination. Between this minute body and the 
large torula (2 « to 5 4) cell in opaque lymph, there is 
apparently no more connection than there is between 
an acorn and an oak, but there are certain close analo- 
ies between vaccine lymph and yeast. In Great 
Britain, ‘clear vaccine lymph, carefully taken from 
typical vesicles in healthy subjects (arm-to-arm vaccina- 
tions), is regarded by the authorities of the National 
Vaccine Establishment as the most perfect material for 
vaccination that can be obtained. Opaque or opales- 
cent lymph is regarded as an inferior or imperfect ma- 
terial for vaccination, on the ground that complaints 
used to be frequent, on account. of its too energetic 


ualities. Vaccine lymph is said to be clear when it | (M 


shows no opalescence by reflected or obliquely trans- 
mitted light, and when it is free from blood or other 
impurities, It is said to be opaque when it appears 
slightly milky, or opalescent when tested in the same 
way. One of the great difficulties of vaccination is the 
propagation of a material which remains perfectly 
clear for a time after being stored t is 
found that vaccine lymph is most certain in its action 
when transferred directly from the arm of one child to 
that of another, good vesicles being easily produced by 
a single ora double scratch thus: — If this same ma- 
terial be stored in a tube for even half an hour, it is 
found that the same result cannot be produced unless 
the operation is done thus : , and the lymph well 
rubbed in it. This explains why many vaccinations 
fail with clear lymph, especially if they are in the 
habit of vaccinating from arm to arm, ‘The material 
has changed in potency, and a more severe operation 
is required for its successful insertion. When a cover- 
glass preparation of clear lymph is examined micro- 
scopically, it shows minute isolated spherical organisms, 
about .15 « indiameter. Thisis the true bacteric fourm 
of the perfect vaccine material, which does not con- 
tain any larger organisms. When the lymph is dried 
these organisms are preserved from developmental 
changes, and the material undergoes no other change 
in quality than is common to stored lymph generally. 
ya Openve vaccine lymph, unless originally clear 
and carefully stored in well-filled sterilized tubes, from 
which the air has been expelled during the sealing pro- 
cess, must be regarded as an ieaportoct material for 
yaccination. ... Experience teaches that opaque lymph 
is an npereen vaccine material. It is more energetic 
locally than clear lymph, and in former times eruptions 
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were frequently produced by its use, especially when 
the lymph was taken tao lata.”” : ; 

Owing to the supposed deterioration of humanized 
lymph (ce, vaecine obtained from previous vaccina- 
tions) and the opposition to its use by many who fear 
the introduction of other diseases, bovine ymph has 
almost entirely superseded its employment in this 
country. he ‘‘ Beaugency stock,’’ imported to the 
United States in 1870, by Dr. Henry A. Martin, of 
Boston, is pernetentee through successive inoculations 
of heifers, being first obtained from a cow at Beau- 
gency, France, in 1866, in which a “spontaneous” 
sprcemnes oF cow-pox was observed. The inoculation 
of sours. is performed by securing the animal upon 
its back, in a frame made for that purpose, shaving 
the parts adjacent to the udder, and introducing the 
virus at many points over the denuded surface, which 
is first thoroughly cleansed. he scarifications are 

rotected by fastening a cloth over the parts, and in 
ioe time the vesicles appar. When filled with lymph 
on the seventh or eighth day, the calf is again secured 
as before, and ivory points or quills are , Dee eS 
with the virus as rapidly as possible, dried, and her- 
metically sealed, or otherwise protected from the air, 
It is a remarkable fact that bovine virus does not 
retain its potency as long as the humanized, and for 
this reason the ivory punts or quills are not guaranteed 
by those furnishing them beyond two or three weeks. 
No lancet is required in the operation, as each point 
or quill is sharpened at the end sufficiently to scarily 
the place of inoculation, care being taken to first dip it 
in water to liquefy the virus, Simply removing the 
outer or scarf-skin with the ivory point, or making 
cross cuts thus _ , with a lancet, without drawing 
blood, is deemed the best practice. It is claimed that 
better protection results if more than one, say four or 
five vaccinations, are made (see table below), and that 
the inconvenience or discomfort from inflammatory 
action, ete,, is not thereby increased; this applics 
more particularly to humanized vaccine, 

The following classification of 5000 patients—extend- 
ing over twenty years—afflicted with small-pox, shows 
the percentage of deaths in each class represen 
arson) : 


Classes, Per cent, of deaths, 
I, Unvaccinated........ psexguepeviee <Cdoparsp@aane 35.00 
II. Stated to have been vaccinated, but 
Showing no Cicatrix .......2. seccesse saree . 23.47 
IIT. Vaccinated—a, one cieatrix........ + a, 
“ 


« 2.62 
“ bad ] “ “ 8 


y 82 
IV. Having previously had small-pox....... 19.00 


« a, well-marked =“ 


The history of the introduction of vaccination into 
this country shows the same bitter opposition by both 
the medical prolession and the people as marked its 
early introduction in other counwies. enjamin 
Waterhouse, of Cambridge (formerly of Newport), and 
Dr. James Smith, of Baltimore, are each given the 
credit of the first vaccinations in the United States, 
In June, 1800, Waterhouse, who was then professor 
of theory and practice of medicine in Harvard, and 
who had obtained all the information possible regarding 
Jenner's great discovery, su ed after several fruit- 
less efforts in obtaining upon a cotton thread a_small 
quantity of pure vaccine from England, and on July 8 
inoculated one of his sons, then five years of age. 
This he followed in a few days by vaccinating others 
in his family, six in all, among them an infant of one 
year. He then applied the crucial test by sending the 
children to the small-pox hospital at Brookline, within 
two months after their vaccination, where they were 
not only freely exposed to the contagion of small-pox 
but also inoculated with variolous matter, the only 
result observed being a very slight irritation at the 
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points of the insertion of the virus; there was no con- 
stitutional disturbance whatever. Waterhouse very 
truly remarks: ‘* One fact in such cases is worth a 
thousand arguments’? (Zhe Jenner of America: an 
address delivered before the Philadelphia Co. Medical 
Society by W. M. Welch, M. D., 1885). | f 

Notwithstandin his successful experiments with 
vaccination, all efforts to establish a vaccine centre in 
Boston failed ; but Waterhouse had a firm friend in 
Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States, to 
whom he sent vaccine, and who in turn supplied 

hysicians in the District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
hi nd, Virginia, and other States still farther 
so also the Indians ; magn be the phenomena of 
the disease himself very closely, and learning by 
observation that the pro period for collecting the 
virus is “‘eight times 24 hours from the time of its 
insertion.’’ This rule, which the President himself 
observed carefully and with uniform success, he was 

icular to communicate to all to whom he sent virus 
(Welch). Waterhouse made repeated efforts to es- 
tablish a vaccine institution in Boston, but failed, 
though his perseverance finally settled the question of 
the value of vaccination in the following manner : 
The Board of Health of Boston appointed a committee 
of seven of the most reputable physicians of the city, 
who on Aug. 16, 1802, vaccinated nineteen children at 
the health office. _On Nov. 9 these children were 
sent to Noddle’s Island, and there inoculated two 
different times with variolous matter, besides being 
ex for twenty a. to the contagium of small-pox 
without manifesting the slightest indisposition. The 
report of the committee concludes with this remark : 
“The cow- pox prevented their taking the small-pox, 
and they do therefore consider the result of the experi- 
ment as satisfactory evidence that the cow-pox is a 
complete security against the small-pox’’ (Welch). 
A similar test at Randolph, Vt., where the question 
of inoculation with small-pox vs. cow-pox was to 
determine the efficacy of the latter; a town-meeting 
was held, a committee es, and 75 persons who 
had been vaccinated were then inoculated with thesmall- 
pox virus taken warm from the pustules of patients 
covered with them, and not one of the number was 
found susceptible to small-pox. The committee, 
however, was not satisfied, and desired to find some 
woman with a sucking child who would be willing to 
let her infant be vaccinated and herself have small- 
pox. _ Waterhouse says: ‘* Mrs. M——-heroically 
offered herself for the experiment. The infant was 
first inoculated with kine-pox, and forty-eight hours 
afterwards its mother was inoculated with small-pox. 
The kine-pox went on regularly in the child, pal so 
did the small-pox in the mother, who suckled the 
child all the time. The mother had a considerable 
number of pustules on her body, face, and breasts ; 
one or two of which were kept raw by the tender lips 
of the infant while sucking; and yet the child ap- 
red as well throughout the whole process as if it 
ad not been eral by a person suffering under 
small-pox’’ (Welch). 

Dr. Henry A. Martin says of the opposition to 
Waterhouse by the clique of Boston physicians that 
it ‘did all it could to op vaccination (as taught by 
Jenner), to hinder, vilify, and persecute the noble 
man, who, in the face of obstacles innumerable, strug- 
gled for the truth and won—won what? Poverty, 
persecution, bitter and mendacious, and a fame so 
great and lasting that only here and there an eccentric 
student knows more than his name’’ (‘‘ Jefferson as a 
Vaccinator,"’ VV. C. Med. Journal, January, 1831). In 
1810 he petitioned the Legislature of Massachusetts 
to reimburse him for the work he had done, having 
impoverished himself by his long-continued efforts in 
establishing vaccination in his own and other States. 
The Legislature satisfied itself by permitting him to 
withdraw his petition! In a letter to an old friend in 
England he says: ‘‘For the honor of my country I 
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am ashamed to tell Dr. Jenner how I have been treated 
by our Legislature respecting remuneration. I have 
received nothing but abuse, nay, more, I have been 
intrigued out of my place as physician to the U. 8S. 
Marine Hospital, with 500 sterling a year, and given 
me by Jefferson as a reward for my Jabors in vaccina- 
tion, and this merely in consequence of his going out 
and others coming in, so that, at 56 years of age, I 
have now to contrive and execute some new plan to 
supply this deficiency.’’ After he was forced out of 
the university by his jealous associates, President 
Madison, knowing of his unfair treatment, gave 
him wilitary supervision of the nine posts of New 
England. 

r. James Smith, of Baltimore, began vaccinating 
in that city in the spring of 1801, contemporaneously 
with Waterhouse’s second effort in Boston, but, unlike 
him, met with no opposition professionally or other- 
wise ; ‘‘on the contrary, the profession of Baltimore. 
including almost the entire faculty, gave public and 
early expression of their approval,’’ and vaccine 
virus was distributed through his efforts ‘* over Penn- . 
sylvania, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, and other States, and even to the West 
Indies and South America’ (The Introduction of 
Inoculation and Vaccination into Maryland Histori- 
cally Considered ’’—Address by J. RK. Quinan, M. D., 
Baltimore, 1883). It is stated by Dr. Quinan that 
the first virus received into Baltimore was by Dr. 
John Crawford ’of that city in the summer of 1800, 
contemporaneously with the first received by Water- 
house. | Notwithstanding the assistance ea Dr. 
James Smith, he, too, me impoverished in his 
enthusiastic efforts to disseminate the ** new inocula- 
tion,’’ as it was then called. The vaccine institute 
established by him and his associates in 1802, and his 
work to further its beneficial effects, rendered him 
almost penniless, and when in 1809 the Legislature 
enacted a law to establish an institution for the free 
distribution of matter he tried to obtain an appropria- 
tion but failed. A lottery was then tried, but as it 
had to compete with the Washington Monument Lot- 
tery it also failed. Subsequently he succeeded in 
mortgaging his private property and establishing a 
vaccine institution in the city; and in 1813, Congress 
having established a U. 8. vaccine agency, Dr. James 
Smith was appointed without pay to fill the position of 
agent, which he held till 1822, when it was abolished 
(Quinan). Like Waterhouse he early subjected his 
two sons and other members of his family to small-pox 
inoculation as a proof of the efficacy of vaccination, 
and supported twenty special agents with horses and 
virus to gratuitously vaccinate all who would submit 
to it. 

From the date of these two noble men to the pres- 
ent time the work of vaccination in this country has 
been going on, until now there is not a city, town, or 
hamlet in which it is not practised; nor is there one 
in which epidemics of small-pox are not always suc- 
cessfully met by vaccination ; and in most of them 
there are Jaws or ordinances compelling vaccination 
vl _their school-children, if not of their entire popu- 
ation. 

inp apmeeb Piper get the protection of a suc- 
cessful vaccination is absolute for the time being, ac- 
cumulative evidence goes to prove that it is not = 
manent and that revaccination is necessary to thor- 
oughly protect the individual and the community. To 
insure perfect immunity from the ravages of small- 
pox it is therefore necessary to revaccinate from time 
to time. Dr. Wm. M. Welch, physician in charge of 
the Municipal (small-pox) Hospital, Philadelphia, 
says: 

‘*Some of the earliest and most conclusive proofs 
of the value of revaccination are furnished as the re- 
sult of experience in the Wurtemberg, Bavarian, and 
especially in the Prussian armies. Among 14,284 re. 
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vaccinated soldiers in Wurtem only one case of 
small-pox occurred in five years, and only three among 
26,964 revaccinated civilians. During three severe 
epidemics of small-pox in Copenhagen, between the 
years 1828 and 1835, not even a single instance of 
varioloid was observed among any who had been vac- 
cinated. . . . It is due to Germany to say that vac- 
cination is nowhere more carefully and thoroughly 
performed than in that country. It was there that 
revaccination was first practised and has ever since con- 
tinued to be systematically performed. . . . During 
the Franco-Prussian war small-pox prevailed to an 
alarming extent, and both armies were freely exposed 
to the contagion ; but the loss by death from that dis- 
ease in the German army was only 263 men, against 
23,468 in the French army, and the latter army was at 
no time much more than one-half the size of the 
former. In joining the French army vaccination was 
not a prerequisite, and revaccination was in nowise 
compulsory. Among the most conclusive proofs of 
the efficacy of revaccination is that furnished by statis- 
tics of small-pox hospitals. After thirty years of 
labor at the hospital of London, Marson asserted that 
but few patients were admitted who had been revac- 
cinated with effect, and that these few had varioloid 
in a very mild form. During his connection with the 
hospital he revaccinated all the nurses and servants, 
who had not had small-pox, on their coming to live at 
the hospital, and not one of them contracted the dis- 
ease. At a time, however, when a large number of 
workmen were employed about the hospital, most of 
them consented to be revaccinated, but there were a 
few who declined. Of the latter two took small-pox, 
while the former enjoyed perfect protection. 

“The medical superintendents of the several small- 
ee hospitals of London report that during the period 
rom 1876 to 1879, when 11,412 cases of the disease 
occurred among vaccinated persons, not one case was 
known to occur in any person who had been success- 
fully revaccinated. Of the nurses and servants em- 
ployed at the various hospitals, numbering in all about 
1000, some half dozen only contracted the disease, 
and these for some cause or other had escaned revac- 
cination before entering the wards.” 

Dr. Welch concludes by saving that his twelve 
years’ service entirely agrees with the above, and that 
no employé or attendant who had been revaceinated 

fore entering on duty had suffered with the disease. 

The question of the identity of small-pox and cow- 
pe virus, while still di , is now pretty generally 

ecided in the negative, and the efficacy of horse-pox 
vaccine as a protection against small-pox has also been 
decided the same way. Ketro-vaccination (from man 
to cow) is uncertain and not to be encouraged, the only 
pure source being the ‘‘ spontaneous”’ vaccinia of the 
cow, which is continued and kept pure through the 
vaccination of healthy heifers. (Pp. H. B.) 


VALENTINE, Epwarp Virernivs, sculptor, was 
born at Richmond, Va., Nov. 12, 1828, his father 
being a merchant in that city. He went to Kurope in 
1859 and studied first with Couture at Paris, then at 
Florence with Bonaruti ; and after a tour in the art gal- 
leries of Italy, at Berlin, with Kiss, with whom he re- 
mained for four years. On returning to Richmond Val- 
entine produced portrait busts of Beauregard, J. E. B. 
Stuart, ‘* Stonewall ’’ Jackson, and other Confederate 
celebrities. His Lee Reeumbent (see Scunprure) 
was executed for the mausoleum attached to the 
chapel of Washington and Lee University. Valentine 
had already spent some time at Lexington, Va., 
modelling a bust of Gen. Lee, and was thus well fitted for 
the later task. He has also produced several ideal 
figures and groups, the most noted being Andromache 
and Astyanax. His bronze heroic statue of John C. 
Breckinridge, ordered by the State of Kentucky, 
was e€ at Lexington, Ky., in November, 1887. 
His latest work is a statue of ‘Stonewall Jackson’’ 
for the Jackson Memorial Association. 
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VALLANDIGHAM, Crement Laren (1820-1871), 
politician, was born at New Lisbon, Ohio, July 29, 
1820, of a Dutch family long settled in Virginia. The 
name was originally Van deghem. is mother's 
Scotch-Irish blood also entered into his tenacious com- 
bativeness. After teaching school two years in Mary- 
land and acquiring the art of stump-speaking, he be- 
came a lawyer at Columbus, Ohio, 1842, was sent to the 
Legislature 1845-47, edited the Western Empire at 
Dayton 1848-50, and was an unsuccessful candidate for 
several offices. Of unblewished private character and 
untiring industry and energy, his extreme Southern 
opinions long excluded him from public life; but after 
repeated efforts he in 1857 secured a seat in Congress. 
He always professed to be for the Union, but he was 
the most resolute, persistent, and annoying opponent 
of war measures in the North—the model and leader 
of such as were called Copperheads. The House 
heard a resolution to inquire conccrning his loyalty, 
Feb. 19, 1862, and received seven petitions for his ex- 
pulsion. He was in constant anticipation of public 
punishment or private violence, but nothing short of 
imprisonment or death could silence him. The same 
zeal and courage, exerted on behalf of the North, 
would have won him a high place in national history. 
When his last term in Congress had ended he kept up 
his agitation by frequent speeches in Ohio, Anywhere 
but in the United States he would have been sup- 
pressed at once. For a speech at Mt. Vernon, May 
1, 1863, he was arrested May 5, by order of Gen. 
Burnside, commanding the department of the Ohio, 
tried by court-martial, and sentenced to be eonfined in 
Fort Warren, Boston harbor. Pres. Lincoln, who, 
porkapt, preferred to muke his foe ridiculous, com- 
muted this to deportation beyond the lines. Val- 
landigham was escorted to the Confederate troops in 
Kentucky. | His friends protested, and Lincoln justi- 
fied the banishment of one who was striving ‘‘to pre- 
vent the raising of troops, to encourage desertions 
from the army, and to leave the rebellion without an 
adequate military foree to suppress it.’’ The exile 
made his way to Canada, was nominated for governor 
of Qhio in his absence by the Democrats, and defeated 
by an enoruious majority. He returned home in June. 
1864, and was not further disturbed, for the tide of 
war had turned and he was no longer dangerous. His 
death at Lebanon, O., June 17, 1871, was highly sen- 
sational. He was arguing a murder case in court, and 
in attempting to illustrate the tra another was 
protanet by the explosion of a pistol in his hand. 

is Speeches, Arguments, Addresses, and Letters, with 
a sketch of his life, was published in 1864 as an ex- 
tended campaign document. 


VAMBERY, Arminius, a Hungarian explorer of 
Central Asia, was born at Duna-Szerdahely. on an 
island in the Danube, 1832. Te was educated March 
19, at Presburg and Vienna, and was a 5 sbeey teacher 
at Pesth when the revolution of 1848 broke out, and 
naturally joined in the movement, At the siege of 
Comorn his lee was broken, but this fact probably 
saved his life when the Austrians became masters of 
the place. He was, however, exiled and took refuge 
rt Constantinople. Here he improved his opportuni- 
ties to become acquainted with the Asiatic lan- 

ages, and finally he determined to visit the native 
fan of the Huns. First he spent nearly two years in 
the Ottoman embassy at Teheran, then adopting the 
disguise of a dervish he joined a band of pilgrims on 
their way to estan. He visited Khiva, Bokhara, 
and Samareand without detection, and on his return 
to Europe brought with him a genuine dervish 
whom he had deceived by a pretence of rhe 
Mecca. His contributions to ethnographic an 
graphical science were warmly welcomed by the 
aa societies of Europe. His book, Vrarels and 
Adventures in Central Asia (London, 


1864), was 
issued in several languages. His later books have 
to the same general theme, ‘They include 
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Lily salen and Adventures in Persia (1867) ; Sketches 
Central Asia (1868); Hist: ry of Bokhara (1873); 
mmedanism in the Nii eteenth Century (1875 
Manners and Costumes in Osiental Countries (1876) ; 
Primitive _Ci urco-Turtar Peoples 
Tartar 


La 
rs 6 and A 
The Origin of the Magyars (1882) ; The Turleish Tribes 
The Comi Strnggle for India (1886). He 
er e Scheibaniade, an epic poem of 
the Usbeks (1885) . 


VANDERBILT, Cornerivs (1794-1877), capitalist, 
was born near the site of Stapleton, Staten Island, 
N. Y., May 27, 1794. His condition was humble, and 
education he neither nor valued; but his 
financial talent has never been surp At sixteen 
he bought a boat to carry farm products to New York ; 
at twenty-three he had amassed $10,000. Then he be- 
came captain of a steamboat plying between New 
York New Brunswick, where his wife aided him 
by keepinga hotel. He remained in the service of 

omas Gibbons till 1829 on a salary of $1000, and 
raised the business to $40,000 a year; then, refusin 
his employer's offers, he embarked in the building o 
steamboats to run on the Hudson, Long Island Sound, 
and elsewhere ; hence his title of *‘ Commodore.’’ His 
enterprise, daring, and persistence were rewarded by 
uniform success. He was unmerciful to competitors, 
but he was true to his word and had a rough sense o 
honor. About 1848 he began to extend his maritime 
operations. In 1851 he started a line of vessels to 
San Francisco by way of the Isthmus, with a branch 
to New Orleans in 1852. The next year he took his 
cag Sober g in one of his ships, and in his absence 

pped from the management of the California 
routes. for this, as in other cases, his vengeance was 
prompt and effective. He built a rival line, which com- 
pelled the other to come to terms. Healso established 
a line to esgeg che was given up at the outbreak of 
the civil war. His first and chief act of generosity was 
in presenting to the government the ** Vanderbilt,” 
which“ had cost $800,000. At seventy his gains 
amounted to forty millions, much of which was in- 
vested in rai n these he now concentrated his 
activities, acquiring control of the Harlem. His only 
mistake (which he ascribed to bad advice of ee 
rs attempting to gain command of the Erie, o 
ich Fisk and Gould were ready to issue as many 
ares as he chose to buy. He established the New 
York Central system, and by means of its additions was 
the originator of trunk lines in the United States. After 
1873 he man 2000 miles of track. His statue, 
with emblematic surroundings, was e over the 
Hudson River Railroad: station in New York, 1869. 
Fast horses and whist were ‘his recreations, money- 
making his business and delight ; but he helped those 
whom he liked, and in his later years gave $700,000 to 
Vanderbilt University at Nashville and presented a 
church to Dr. C. F. ms. He died at New York, 
Jan. 4, 1877, worth nearly a hundred millions, 
See The Vanderbilts: the Story of their Fortune, by 
W. A. Croffut (1886). 

His son, Witt1Am Henry VANnpersitt (1821- 
1885), was born at New Brunswick, N. J., May 8, 
1821.. His father, who had little faith in his abilities, 
left him to make his own way and gave him no assist- 
ance till satisfied that he could do it. This he prov 
as a bank clerk, and then on a farm in Staten Island, 
where also he was for a time receiver of arailroad. He 
was never permitted to take any part in the ‘‘ Commo- 
dore’s’’ vast enterprises till 1864, when he was asso- 
ciated in the management of the Harlem Railroad. 
He soon won the paternal confidence and showed him- 
self entirely able to carry on what his father had begun, 
as well as to hold what he had acquired. He became 
vice-president of the Hudson River Railroad in 1872, 
and five years later was his father’s chief heir and sole 
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successor in the railway management. Better edu- 
eated and a less striking and original personality, he 


75) ; | filled searcely less space in the public eye by reason of 


his roads and his millions. He inherited the taste for 
horses and added one for collecting pictures. His only 
notable benefaction was the gift of $500,000 to the 
New York College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
1884. He died suddenly at home, Dec. 8, 1885, hay- 
ing doubled his father's huge accumulations. The 
stocks passed into the control and chiefly into the pos- 
session of his sons, Cornelius and William Kissam. 
The former, who had the early discipline of self-help, is 
the chief manager, and noted not only for business habits 
and capacity but for blameless life and active interest 
in religious and charitable work. He erected, 1887, in 
New York a fine building for the benefit and conven- 
ience of his railway employés. (F. M. B.) 

VAN DYCK, Cornetius VAN ALEN, missionary, 
was born at Kinderhook, N. Y., Aug. 13, 1818. He 
graduated at Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 
and was sent by the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions to Syria in 1840. He was ordained by the mem- 
bers of the Syrian mission in 1846, and in 1848 was 
made principal of the missionary seminary. In 1857, 
on the death of Rev. Dr. Eli Smith, Dr. Van Dyck 
took charge of the mission press and also of the transla- 
tion of the Bible into Arabic. On his visit to New York 
to superintend the printing of this work by the Amer- 
iean Bible Society in 1866-67, Dr. Van D: 


yek taught 
f | Hebrew in the Union Theological Seminary. ‘After his 


return to Beirut he resumed his duties in connection 
with the mission press and was also physician to St. 
John's Hospital and professor of pathology in the 
Syrian Protestant College until 1882. He has since 
been physician to St. George’s hospital. He has 
edited in Arabic several mathematical and physical text- 
books, and also translated the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism, Schinberg-Cotta Family, and treatises of 
various kinds. : 

VAN RENSSELAER, SrepHen (1764-1839), the 
**Patroon,’’ was born in New York, Nov. 1, 1764. 
He was fifth in descent from Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, 
a dese merchant of Amsterdam, who under authority - 
of the Dutch West India Company acquired in 1630-7 
an estate of more than 700,000 acres on the Hudson : 
this was occupied by the family and by their numerous 
tenants under a peculiar feudal tenure, and confirmed 
by various orders during the Dutch possession, and a 
a grant of Gov. Dongan in 1685. Stephen inherite 
seignorial rights over some 3060 farms in Albany and 
Rensselaer counties, including some 436,000 acres; 
these lands he did much to improve and settle, but 
would never sell. His mother wasa Livingston; and 
after graduating at Harvard in 1782 he married a 
daughter of Gen. Philip Schuyler. Throughout life 
he was active in the service of the State, and held 
many offices, being in the Assembly 1789, in the New 
York Senate 1790-5, lieutenant-governor 1795-1801, 
president of the Constitutional Convention, regent of 
the State University from 1819, and for atime its 
chancellor, in i 1823-9. In the war of 1812 
he commanded the State militia and directed the 
attack on Queenstown. He took an early and active 
interest in the Erie Canal, was one of the commis- 
sioners from 1816, and for several years president of 
the board. He directed Eaton's geological surveys, 
1821-3, and bore the cost. He will be long remem- 


ed|bered as the founder (1824) of the Rensselaer Poly- 


technic Institute at Troy. To have exercised equal 
public spirit concerning the disputed and undetermined 
rights of the tenants on his huge property would 
sate saved the State much trouble and some blood- 
shed, 

The ‘‘patroon’’ system, under which extensive 
portions of New York had been settled, in which his 
family had the largest interest, had been advantageous 
at first, but its evils had been pointed out in 1732, and 
it was ill adapted to the nineteenth century and to 
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republican institutions. The tenants through long 
occupancy had come to regard themselves as practically 
owners of the soil, and the antique though slight 
annual. payments were felt as burdensome. _In case 
of transfer, one-fourth ofthe price was claimed by the 
patroun ; special objection was wade to these ** quarter 
sales,’’ and their legality questioned. The last pos- 
sessor of these feudal rights had been careless or 
lenient in collecting his rents, often allowing them to 
run on from year to year, till a sum of about $400,000 
was due him. The tenants expected these amounts to 
be remitted, but he died at Albany, Jan. 26, 1839, 
without making any such provision. Then the trouble 
began. Mass-meetings were held in the country, and 
an accommodation sought in vain; the heirs resorted 
to writs of ejectment, which were resisted. The 
sheriff with a large posse was confronted at Reidsville, 
Dec. 2, 1839, by a throng estimated at 1500. Gov. 
Seward in a message of Jan. 7, 1840, denounced the 
tenures as ‘‘odious,’’ and in May a bill was to 
settle the difficulties, but without result. The agita- 
tion continued ; anti-rent associations were formed, 
and outrages committed by bands of pretended ‘‘ In- 
dians.’’ The trouble spread to other parts of the 
State, where the same system existed. Several lives 
were lost, disorder prevailed, and Delaware county 
was declared to be in insurrection ; many persons were 
arrested and 22 sentenced to terms of imprisonment. 
The anti-renters became a strong political party, and 
contributed to the election of Gov. Young, after 
mane Silas Wright's term a period of embarrassment 
and alarm. The disturbance lasted for seven years, 
and constitutional conventions, legislatures, and courts 
had much to do before the lease-hold system was 
finally abolished. Van Rensselaer’s heirs modified their 
claims, and parted with much of theirland. These 
events supplied a motive to three of Cooper’s novels, 
Satanstoe, The Chain-bearer, and The Redslcins, and 
to a satiric poem, Hi/denburger (1855) ; allthese take 
the side of conservatism and privilege. See E. P. 
Cheyney’s Anti-rent Agitation (1887), in the publica- 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania. _ Several of 
the patroon’s uncles and cousins rendered service and 
won military distinction in or since the Revolution ; 
one of his sons attained note as a Presbyterian 
clergyman. and another as an officer in the civil war. 
ASSAR COLLEGE, the first well-equipped in- 
stitution for the higher education of women, is located 
2 miles east of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. It was founded 
by Matthew Vassar, an Englishman, who came to 
America in 1796. Mr. Vassar's earnest desire to use 
his wealth for the public pe led him to consider 
favorably the suggestion of his niece, Miss Booth, 
that a model school for young women should be estab- 
lished, and the bolder preposition of his friend, Milo 
P. Jewett, that he should found and endow a college 
for young women which should rank with the leading 
colleges for men. After about two years of prelimin- 
ary work the college was incorporated Jan, 18, 1861, 
under the name of” ‘** Vassar Female College,’’ which 
title was, in 1867, changed by the Legislature, in ac- 
cordance with the request of the founder, to ‘* Vassar 
College." The charter empowered the 29 trustees to 
have control of the property, to appoint the members 
of the faculty, and to confer degrees. At the first 
meeting of the board of trustees, Feb. 26, 1861, Mr. 
Vassar transferred to that body property valued at 
$400,000, including a farm: of 200 acres, on which the 
college was to be built. This gift was afterwards in- 
creased by large sums for various pu during Mr. 
Vassar's lifetime. At his death he ueathed more 
than $250,000 for the establishing of four funds, viz, : 
auxiliary, library, art and cabinet, and general repair. 
At his first interview with the board Mr. Vassar 
showed keen foresight and great breadth of view in 
the remarkable speech in which he set forth his hopes 
concerning the college and his ideas in regard to the 
education of women. He also stamped the religious 
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character of the cullege in saving that all sectarian tn- 
fluences should be carefully excluded, but the “ train- 
ing of our students should never be intrusted to the 
skeptical, the irreligious, or the imworal.’’ 

In 1861 Milo P. Jewett was chosen as the first presi- 
dent. After his resignation in 1864 John H. Ray. 
mond was elected. He retained the pusition until his 
death in August, 1878. Samucl L. Caldwell, who 
succeeded him, resi in 1885. After one year, 
durin me James mt agers yh inion ig 
president, James M. Taylor accept 1e tion, 
which he still holds (1889). — 

The main building and observatory were completed 
in\June, and it was decided to open the college on 
Sept. 20, 1865. More than three hundred students 
presented themselves for admission, sowe of whom, 
in anticipation of this opening, had been carefully pre- 
pared for college work. The first faculty consisted of 
the president, lady principal, 8 professors, and 20 as- 
sistant teachers. In accordance with the wish of the 
founder, that men and women should co-operate in the 
instruction and discipline of the college, three of the 
professors and all of the assistants were women. In 
the present faculty six professors and all of the as- 
sistant teachers are women. 

The college buildings are as follows: Main build- 
ooh 1865), observatory (1865), museum (1866), 
laboratory (1880). conservatory (1886). gate-lodge. gas- 
works, boiler- and pump-houses, and farm-buildings. 
The main edifice was an 500 feet long and 164 
feet broad at the centre, but in 1872 this breadth was 
increased to 200 feet. The building is constructed of 
red brick with trimmings of blue free-stone. The 
central part and the wings are five stories in height 

94 feet), while the connecting portions are four. 

his building contains apartments for the president 
and other resident officers and for 300 students, rooms 
for lectures and recitations, a chapel, library, reading- 
room, offices, parlors, dining-hall, and kitchen. ‘There 
is a steam-elevator in the centre of the building. As 
protection against fire the partition walls are all made 
of brick and extend from the ground to the top of the 
house, and the long corridors may be quickly divided 
into five separate parts by meaus of sliding iron doors 
connected with fire-proof walls. Ample protection is 
further afforded by means of a steam-fire-engine and 
similar appliances. 

The library contains about 16,000 volumes. It is a 
large, well-lighted room, which is open to the students 
during ten hours of each day, The library fund pro- 
vides for an annual increase in the number of books. 
The observatory is located on a slight elevation, a short 
distance from the college building, and consists of a 
basemweut, principal story, and dome. The equatorial 
telescope has an object-glass 124 inches in diameter. 
The observatory contains also a meridian circle with 
collimating telesco clock, and chronograph, port- 
able ego oe and apparatus for making solar photo- 
graphs. The gymnasium contained originally rooms 
for calisthenics, the riding-school, and a bowling-alley ; 
also a society hall and music rooms. In 1872 the 
riding-school was discontinued, and the gymnasium 
was remodelled so as to afford suitable accommodation 
for the departments of natural history and of art. 
The valuable collections belonging to these departments 
were then transferred from the main building to the 
larger rooms in the oenees me te Lag museum, 

e gymnasium is well equipped with the apparatus 
used f the Sargent system, and the alumni have rai 
a fund for the immediate erection of a new building. 
The Vassar Brothers’ Laboratory of Chemistry and 
Physies was the gift of Matthew Vassar, Jr., and 
John Guy Vassar, nephews of the founder. It was 
erected in 1880 and supplied with all modern appli- 
anees for the study of physics and chemistry. In 
1886 the Eleanor Conservatory, a memorial gift, was 
added to the college buildings for the use of the 
botanical department 
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The grounds embrace about 210 acres and form a 
beautifal park in which the students way indulge in 
various forms of recreation, A lake affords facilities 
for boating and skating. we 

A preparatory department, maintained from the 
opening of the college until 1888, was then discon- 
tinued by vote of the trustees. The departments of 
painting and music were in 1878 changed into schools 
of painting and music, which have their respective 
courses of study leading to diplomas. Resident pupils 
in music or painting are members of the college family 
and are required to give a portion of their time to col- 
legiate study. ach school has a director, who, to- 
gether with the president of the college, has entire 
control of his department. 

In the gee course for the d of A. B. the 
studies are all prescribed to the middle of the sopho- 
to the close of the same year. 


more year and lan 
During the junior senior years each student sub- 
mits for the approval of the faculty an election of 
from 13 to 15 recitation hours per week. Special 
courses designed chiefly for teachers may be pursued. 
For admission to t courses the requirements are in 
general the same as for admission to the regular 
course, Viz., examinations similar to those required for 
entrance to the leading colleges of the country. To 
obtain the degree of A. M. or of Ph. D. the candidate 
ust pursue a course of non-professional study ap- 
ore’ by the faculty, and must present a satisfactory 
thesis upon some topic of the work. Seven hundred 
and sixty-nine young women have received the degree 
of A. B. and 29 that of A. M. The first honorary 
; D., was given in 1887. 

e charge for one year, including tuition, board, 
and laundry work, is $400. In addition to the 
$100,000 given as an auxiliary fund, there are eight 
scholarships, yielding $300 or $400 annually. These 
funds are for students in the regular =; ) 

J. M. T. 

VAUGHAN, Cuartes Joun, English clergyman, 
was born at Leicester, Aug. 6, 1816. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and graduated B. A. 
in 1838, and M. A. in 1841], and was fellow of his col- 
lege from 1839 to 1842. Having taken orders he be- 
cae vicar at Leicester in 1841, and in 1844 was made 
head master of Harrow School, which position he held 
fifteen years. In 1860 he was made vicar of Don- 
easter and rural dean and chancellor of York Cathe- 
dral. In 1869 he was made master of the Temple, 
London, and in 1879 dean of Llandaff. He was a 
member ef the Cambridge University Commission 
1858-62, and of the English New Testament Revision 
Company until the close of its labors in 1881. He has 
been as a preacher, and several volumes of his 
sermons have been published. Among these are 
Memorials of Harrow Sundays (1859); Revelation 
of St. John (1863); Church of the First Days (3 vols., 
ieee Authorized or Revised ? (1882) ; Philippians 

$5). 

VEDDER, Etinq, artist, was born in New York, 
Feb. 26, 1836, and had his first art instruction in his 
native city. Later on he studied also with T. H. 
Matteson, and under Picot in Paris. For a time he had 
a studio in New York, but he subsequently removed 
to Italy, where he has since resided. His works are 
characterized by fertility of imagination, and broad 
and vigorous handling. Ideal in motive, they show 
the desire of the artist to give expression to his emo- 
tions and thoughts, and have given rise to much dis- 
cussion as to their intent and meaning. His more 
important paintings include The Lair of the Sea- 
Serpent; Arab ag pvegy the Great Sphinx; The 
Crucifixion; The Lost Mind; Roc’s Egg; Youn 
Marsyas; and Cumean Sibyl. He has also desi od 
a series of strong and original illustrations for 


ey ig be Rubaiyat. He was e an ‘ancelate 
of National Academy, N. Y., in 1863, and an 
academician two years later. (F. L. w.) 
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tion consists in changing the air any- 
See Vol. XXIV. where, whether it be f an eucloaad 
sl 105 Am. Shace or an open field, but is generally 
acs understood to mean the substitution 
of pure air for foul air in dwellings, public buildings, 
hospitals, factories, ships, cars, mines, etc. ; in short, 
wherever man or beast is liable to reiuhale his own or 
others’ breath. Formerly the openings of doors, win- 
dows, crevices, and chimneys were deemed suflicient 
(if the subject was thought of, which is doubtful), and 
it was also supposed that a cold room was a healthy 
one. In modern times mechanical ventilation by 
means of fan-wheels was first introduced in cotton- 
factories, and the improved health of the operatives 
drew attention to the necessity of pure air in the habi- 
tation of man. Although scientists and doctors had 
long believed and asserted that deleterious gases viti- 
ated the air and made it injurious to human life, and 
fires were built in the public streets in those days for 
the purpose of destroying these gases, it is only within 
recent years that the scientific study of ventilation and 
its practical application have been deemed of sufficient 
importance to be incorporated in the bor and specifi- 
cations of architects and builders. ithout entering 
into the discussion of the chemical constituents of the 
atmosphere (see ATMOSPHERE in the ENcycLopmpIA 
Brirannica) it may be stated that one cubic foot of 
pure air oe second is what should be allowed every 
individual, though half that amount is all that is 
absolutely necessary, and in order that he may not 
reinhale it a change of air_is indispensable, and must 
be maintained without giving the sensation of an 
unpleasant draught—say at the rate of one and not to 
exceed three feet per second. 

Warming is the twin problem with Ventilation, and 
the two will be considered together, as they are almost 
inseparable. In order to properly ventilate and warm 
a room in winter or keep it fresh or cool in summer. 
it is of course necessary to remove the vitiated or foul 
air in the same quantity as the pure air is introdueed— 
they should be simultaneous and interdependent, 
otherwise there is imperfect ventilation. The prob- 
lem is how to accomplish this doub'e or reciprocal 
moveinent of air without creating unpleasant draughts, 
and at the same time securing an equable temperature 
(say, 70° more or less) throughout the room. It is a 
well-known fact that heated air rises to the ceiling. 
while cold air, the emanations from the breath an 
body, the products of combustion, bad odors, ete., are 
found near the floor; this being the case,. it would 
seem the most natural thing in the world to withdraw 
the impure air at the point where it is found, the 
floor, and let the pure air in at or near the ceiling, as the 
vacuum created by withdrawing the foul air would 
cause the warm air to descend gradually to the floor. 

Ventilation may be either natural or artificial; the 
former is divided into () Diffusion, (2) Action of the 
winds or perflation, and (3) Movements made by un- 
equal weights of air. Every gas diffuses inversely as 
the square root of its density, and rooms are par- 
tially ventilated on this principle through crevices and 
imperfect carpentry, and even through brick and 
stone walls (Parke). The action of the winds or per- 
flation is uncertain and difficult to regulate—opening 
windows at top and bottom, inserting slanting haat 
to direct the wind upward, or special openings made 
at various points, ventilating tubes with cowls, ete., 
have all been tried with indifferent success. Move- 
ments made by unequal weights of air are more satis- 
factory—the fire-place and chimney afford a good illus- 
tration of this kind of natural ventilation; also the 
furnace with registers and outlet tubes properly placed ; 
but this partakes of artificial ventilation, which wil 
now be considered. This may be divided into plenum 
or forced ventilation (propulsion) and vacuum or aspi- 
ration (extraction). There is much diversity of opin- 
ion as to the relative merits of these two kinds of 
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ventilation, and in some instances they are combined, 
hot (or cold) pure air being fureed in and foul air 
ex at the same time. Scientifically considered, 
one would think that the great elasticity of the air 
would be an objection to propulsion for the reason 
that a room could be s' with air without nec- 
essarily changing it as rapidly as it entered; while 
on the other hand, by aspiration, it would change at 
the same rate as it was ext , on the principle that 
‘nature abhors a vacuum.”’ Theories in ventilation 
and warming are as numerous as trees in a forest, and 
it is only by —— tests and experiments that the 
question can be settled. 

The question of ‘‘up-draft,”” or ‘‘down-draft’’ is 
equally discussed by engineers and sanitarians, and 
4g is divided as to which of the two systems is 
the best. In the first, the extraction of foul air is 
made from the top of the room, and in the other 
from the bottom of the room. ‘The former is the 
system that has been employed in the Halls of Con- 

for over a quarter of a century, while the latter 
is coming into more general use in public buildings in 
recent years. 

The change of air necessary to constitute perfect 
ventilation and warming depends upon the size of the 
room and number of its occupants. As has alread 
been stated, each individual should be supplied with 
fresh air at the rate of one cubic foot per second, and 
to prevent the unpleasant sensation of a draught the 
movement of air should not exceed 3 feet per second ; 
better if but 1 or 14 per second. It will observed 
that the inlets and exits to the room must bear a cer- 
tain proportion to its size and the velocity of the air’s 
movements; it then becomes a mere matter of mathe- 
matics to determine the question of how much air is 
needed and how frequently it must be changed. 
Parke says ‘‘it may be fairly assumed that the quan- 
tity of air supplied to cay | inhabited room should be 
great enough to remove all sensible impurity, so that 
a person coming in from the external air should per- 
ceive no trace of odor or difference between the room 
and the outside air in point of freshness. Taking the 
carbonic acid as the index of impurity it appears 
fsom experiments made by Dr. De Chaumont and 
myself that the organic impurity of the air is not 
perceptible to the senses until the carbonie acid (« ¢., 
the initial and respiratory earbonie acid) rises to the 
ratio of .6 = 1000 volames, or .0006 to each cubic foot. 
Occasionally air may seem pure to the senses when 
the carbonic acid is .7 or even .8 per 1000 volumes, 
but the usual rule seems to be when it exceeds .6 the 
air commences to become perceptibly impure. When 
the carbonie acid reaches .9 or 1 per 1000 volumes, 
the air is what is called close and fusty; above this it 
becomes disagreeable.” 7 . 

How to warm as well as ventilate a room is a ques- 
tion of importance to a large section of our diversified 
country. Heating without ventilation is no longer 
deemed prudent, and the best means to accomplish 
this double purpose is one that is still sub judice. 
The fire-place or grate, the stove of many patterns, the 
furnaces without number, the steam-pipes or coils, 
hot-water pipes, radiators, and what not, are to be 
found everywhere, while the manner of introducing 
heated air into large rooms and public buildings, even 
after the kind of apparatus for heating them has 
been fixed upon, is no easy question to decide. Shall 
the heat be admitted at the floor and the foul air 
extracted 
forced in (plenum), or shall it be drawn in (vac- 
unm)?—if propulsion is used, a fan-wheel is necessary ; 
if suction is preferred, a heated ventilating shaft, or a 
fan-wheel (perhaps both), will be required; while a 
combination of plenum and vacuum will certainly 
necessitate fan-wheels for each. Then the condition 
of the outside air has to be considered, whether cold 
or warm, moist or dry, igh. wind or moderate, and 
the point of the compass from which it comes; the 


at the ceiling, or vice versa? shall it be} d 
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location of the building itself may influence the heat- 

ing and ventilating of its rooms, while the light em- 

ployed (candle, gus, or electric) must also i 

attention, so that no system can be said to be perfect, 

eevee satisfactory it may be under favorable con- 
itions. 

The open fire, which most closely resembles the 
sun's heat by direct radiation (and is doubtless the 
most healthfu!), may answer for warming and venti- 
lating small rooms, the demands for combustion pre- 
venting the air from becoming Neh and keeping 
it in constant motion towards the place ; but this 
very movement of air creates a sensation of dis- 
comfort, as a draught from the colder portions of the 
room or from the cracks and crevices around the 
doors and windows chills the feet and backs of those 
sitting in front of the fire, for it must be remembered 
that the air itself is not warmed by the fire. By sup- 
plementing the open fire with warmed air from other 
sources (small furnaces, ete.), or admitting the cold 
air back of the fire-place, where it is warmed and de- 
livered into the room (radiating grates), the dis- 
comfort spoken of may be in great measure obvi 

The stove is probably the most economical and most 
generally used means for warming small dwellings and, 
when properly made, and set with a view to ventila- 
tion, is, next to the fire-place, the most healthful. 
There are thousands of different patterns of stoves— 
from the ‘‘thermometer stove’’ of Dr. Arnott, in- 
vented in 1838, and the cal in “Franklin stove’’ of 
earlier date, to the styles of the present day. What- 
ever pattern is used the following points niust be con- 
sidered: The stove should have a large heating sur- 
face, and be encased, Hany at the top, to prevent 
direct radiation—the object being to heat the air com- 
ing into the room and not the persons immediately 
around it. A fresh air duct from the external atnios- 
phere delivering the pure air inside the casing 
surrounding the stove will give an equal temperature 
throughout the room, while the under-draft to the 
stove will ordinarily remove the foul air by suction, 
though it is better to have an opening on a level with 
the floor, connecting with a heated ventilating shaft. 
An urn or other vessel filled with water should be kept 
on top of the stove. When the gas is lighted or the 
room becomes too warm another opening (fitted with 
a register) near the ceiling and connecting with the 
heated shaft may be opened occasionally. It must be 
remembered that the temperature of a room is no 
index to the purity of the air. 

Steam heating is now largely used in public build- 
ings, hotels, offices, and in not a few private residences, 
and if proper ventilation and indirect radiation is com- 
bined with it, no serious objection can be urged against 
it, or against hot water heating (meaning thereby the 
heat radiated by pipes or coils in the rooms and 
halls of buildings, and not heating from such pipes 
placed in basements and conducted through flues to the 
rooms above). In such cases fresh air from the out- 
side may be delivered among the coils, thus securing 
indirect with direct radiation, or admitted at the top 
of the room, care being taken that foul air ducts from 
openings level with the floor be connected with a warm 
ventilating shaft. The disagreeable noises resultin 
from turning the steam into partially heated or col 
coils is said to be now obviated by the use of but one 
set of pipes, the condensed steam (water) returning 
alongside the steam from the boiler; of course this also 
oes away with the extra valve and drip-cock at the 
distal end of the set of coils. 

Heated air supplied by either furnaces, steam-coils, 
or hot water pipes located in the basement, is a very 
common plan for heating fashionable dwellings, lar, 
buildings, churches, school-houses, theatres, ete., the 
heated air being conveyed through ducts built for that 
purpose, and delivered where wanted. The general 
plan of such furnaces, coils, and pipes may be briefly 
stated as follows: The object being to obtain as large 
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heating surface as possible in order that the cold air 
introduced may become iently warmed before 
passing into the various parts of the building, a fur- 
nace should be built upon the same principle asa tubu- 
Jar boiler and enclosed to prevent the escape of the air 
which is being warmed and collected in the dome, suf- 
ficient space being allowed between the enclosing walls 


and the furnace to permit the warming of a certain | case 


amount of air introduced from without. Steam-coils 
and hot water pipes are also arranged to secure the 
pane amount of heating surface possible, and , simi- 

rly enc! Small portable furnaces, such as are 
found in ordinary dwelling-houses, are enclosed by 
sheet-iron instead of brick, the cold air entering from 
the bottom and becoming warmed as it passes upward 
into the dram. — - 

The hot air is now ready to be conducted into the 
room or hall : the question is, where shall it enter ? The 
consensus of opinion now is, that it should be admit- 
ted at or near the floor, for reasons already given. 
Shall it be drawn in by vacuum, or forced in by pro- 
pulsion, or shall both aspiration and plenum be em- 
ployed? If by vacuum, where shall that be applied, 
near the ceiling or at the floor? As before stated, the 
Halls of Congress are heated and ventilated by plenum, 
the heated air in winter and the fresh air in summer 
being forced in by means ofa large fan-wheel, 
through numerous openings in the floors, carrying with 
it the dust and other impurities which naturally gather 
there, while louvers or ridge ventilators are p at 
or near the roof. It is claimed, too, that the floor 
registers are used as ag 9 and that the general 
sanitary conditions of the halls is detrimental to health 
on account of the system of heating and ventilation 
employed. The more recent and scientific application 
of the forces of nature as developed by the vacuum or 
down-draft system may be here explained: A vacuum 
is created in a heated shaft outside the building ; the 
rooms or halls to be ventilated are connected with this 
shaft by numerous ducts opening upon the floor, the 
number and size of the openings ng IRR on the air 
space to be venti ; at or near the ceiling fresh air 
is admitted through numerous openings and in the 
same proportion as it is withdrawn below; this in sum- 
mer or moderate weather. In winter the heated air is 
admitted near the floor, naturally ascends, and (the 
openings in the ceilings being closed) distributes itself 
equally throughout the room and finds its exit at last 
through the foul air duct openings at the floor. Ob- 
jection is made that heated air will remain at the top 
of the room: theoretically it will; but experiments 
have proved that it does not, when a vacuum is 
below ; on the contrary it is discharged as rapidly as it 
enters, but not tillafter it has become equally diffused 
throughout the room, the thermometer marking but 
two or three degrees difference between the top and 
the bottom of the room. In fact, the expansion of air 
by heat is only z}y of its volume for every degree (I'.) 
of additional temperature ; if it is zero outside and 70° 
inside, the air in the room will be only one-seventh 
lighter than the outside air, By placing the ventilat- 
ing shaft and chimney side by side (carrying them 
both well up above the building) the former will be 
sufficiently heated for ventilating purposes in ordinary 
weather, but on damp env | days, or in summer, 
when the chimney is not heated by fire, a small furnace 
is necessary to create a vacuum in the shaft. An ex- 
haust-fan is substituted for the ventilating shaft, when 
desired, and acts on the same hg peoue® 
vacuum upon the floor of the room which the warm air 
above at once fills. Both propulsion and vacuum are 
employed in mines, aboard ships, and for inaccessible 
spaces, 

Pure Air.—The question of obtaining pure air for 
heating and ventilating purposes is much disc ; 
many believing that it cannot be had at the level of the 
lot or street upon which the house is built, and pure 
air si of various heights have been suggested. 
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Others claim that smoke, cinders, and the products of 
combustion in a large city would be drawn into shafts * 
and that the air circulating upon the surface of the 
earth is best. All agree, however, that air from cel- 
lars, damp basements, newly made earth, foul streets, 
or marshy grounds is not fit to use. This question 
must be settled by the circumstances involved in each 


The system of ventilating and warming introduced 
by Gouge of New York, based on the increased force 
air gains by being gathered into different sized tubes, 
partially inse’ one into the other, and started by 
means of a gas jet or lamp, is novel and said to be very 
satisfactory, particularly in large pougings and railroad 
cars, where it has been pretty extensively adopted. 

The Ruttan-Smead system is fast becoming very 
posts, many school-houses and public buildings being 

eated and ventilated by it. The principle is the down- 
draft or vacuum system, with the additional advantage 
of utilizing the heated air after it has left the rooms or 
halls by its ing through numerous openings under 
the floors, thus keeping them warm, and being again 
collected in a “* gathering-room,’’ where it is further 
used for ventilating the privies and urinals located in 
the basement, it thence passes into the heated venti- 
lating shaft. The furnace is tubular, and so con- 
structed as to not only secure a large heating surface 
but also obtain much heat from the gases and smoke 
before they escape into the chimney. ‘The ventilating 
shaft and chimney are carried well above the building 
and are separated by a thin partition which keeps the 
shaft heated when the furnace is in use, and a small 
furnace supplies heat when it is not in use or on damp 
or rainy days. Each room is supplied with a separate 
fresh air duct entering near the floor, which is so ar- 
ranged as to let in either warmed air or cold air, or a 
mixture of both, as may be desired. An examination 
by the writer of the ‘‘gathering-room’’ and the 
privies of a twelve-room Enact eS with 480 schol- 
ars demonstrated the practibility of thoroughly deo- 
dorizing and drying the deposits, an accumulation of 
two years from this number of pupils giving off no 
odor and appearing like a few barrows of dark dr 
earth, the urine and all moisture having evaporated. 
The down draft veg. the privy holes was very 
strong and constant, and no odors were perceptible. 

No other new systems of ventilation and warming 
have been introduced in late years ; perhaps there are 
none that do not embrace one or more of those already 
described. ! (P. H. B. 

VERDI, Gtuserrg, the foremost of modern Ital- 
ian composers, was born at Roncolo, near Parma, Italy, 
Oct. 9, 1814, his father being a poor inn-keeper. From 
his earliest years he manifested a talent for music, and 
at the age of eight began to receive lessons from the 
village organist, while also attending a day-school at 
Busseto. At his eleventh year a Liberal amateur of 
that town received him into his house and put him un- 
der the organist of that place, where he already began 
to write little orchestra-pieces. In 1833, through the 
bonnty of his patron, he was able to go to Milan, and 
received for three years instruction from Lavigna, 
maestro in the great theatre, La Scala. Thence he re- 
turned to Busseto, and in 1839 married the daughter 
of his benefactor. Then taking up his residence in 
Milan, he brought out his first opera, Conte di San 
Bonifazio, at La Scala. Such was its success that he 
forthwith received a commission from the director for 
three other operas, to be produced in two years. The 
first he pepruies was a comic opera, Un giorno di 
regno, which met with but a cool reception, and this, 
coupled with the death of his dearly loved wife, deter- 
mined him to renounce comic opera forever. His next 
work, Nabucodonosor, was performed at La Scala 
with triumphant success during the carnival of 1842. 
From that hour the young master took rank among the 
first composers of the age. His I rdi appea 
at the same theatre in 1843, and his Zrnani at Venice, 
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1844. In the succeeding aon he produced a series 
of operas in the same style: J due Fuscari, Giovanni 
d Arco, Alzira, Attila, Macbeth, I Masnadieri, Jeru- 
salem, Il Corsaro, La battaglia di Legnano (iuter- 
dicted at Rome after its first representation in 1848), 
Inisa Miller, Stiffolia. The ‘Macheth on its repre- 
sentation at Florence in 1847 was received with such 
enthusiasm that it led to his being called to London, 
where he presented his Masnadieri, of which the prin- 
cipal role was written for Jenny Lind. ‘This year also 
his Jerusalem was performed with great success at 
Paris. Deeper yet in impressiveness and showing 
ter — in characterization are his Rigoletto 
{1851), Il Trovatore, his chef d ceuvre (1852), La Tra- 
viata (1853), J Vespri Siciliant, (1855) Simone Bocca- 
negro (1857). His other works of this class are Alordo 
(857), Un ballo in Maschera (similar to Auber’s 
asked Ball), La forza del Destino (brought out at 
St. Petersburg in 1863 and held by some to be his high- 
est achievement), Don Carlos (1866), Aida (1871). 
and Montezuma (1878). His last work, Ofello, founded 
on megrar wmd tragedy, was produced at La Seala, 
Milan, in February, 1887, with great enthusiasm. Be- 
sides operas Verdi wrote a series of church and cham- 
ber pieces, the best known of which probably are /2oman- 
ziert, a hymn for the second London Exhibition in 
1862, and a Requiem Mass for the funeral of Alessan- 
dro Manzoni in 1874. In place of the amorous, sen- 
timental, and brilliant music of Bellini, Rossini, end 
others, Verdi has sought to substitute work of a man- 
lier type, characterized by energy and grandeur. Dur- 
ing the Austrian rule in Italy he responded to the ~s- 
pirations of his com pone after liberty and gave musi- 
eal expression to them, so that his name (‘‘ Viva 
Verdi’’) became their pw fag gb! © In his later years 
he has lived with his second wife, Giuseppina Strep- 
poni, a noted singer, in Genoa, and at his villa near Bus- 
seto, where he occupies himself with agriculture. In 
1859 he was elected a member of the national assem- 
bly of Parma; in 1861 he became a member of the 
Italian chamber of deputies ; in 1874 he was named by 
Victor Emmanuel a member of the senate. In 1859 
he was chosen a corresponding member of the Paris 
Academy of Fine Arts, and in 1864 sueceeded Meyer- 
T as associate. 
VERE, Auprey pe. See De Vere. 
VERGENNES, Cuarres Gravier, Compre nE 
(1717-1787), a French statesman, born at Dijon, Dec. 28 
1717, Ms son of the president of the parliament of 
Dijon. He early entered the I’rench diplomatic ser- 
vice, and in 1740 accompanied the diplomat, M. de 
Chavigny, as a member of his staff to the court of 
Lisbon. In 1750 he was appointed minister at the 


court of the Elector of Treves, and, from 1755 to 1768, |i 


was ambassador to the court of the Sublime Porte. In 
1771 he was sent to Sweden and had no small share in 
the revolution that occurred under Gustavus LIT. 
When Louis XVI. came to the French throne in 1774. 
he immediately recalled Vergennes from service abroad 
and made him his minister of foreign affairs, which 
office he filled with all the tact and ability of a skilled 
diplomatist, having ever before his eyes as his supreme 
object the interests of his king and country. Amon 

the leading acts of his ministry were the treaty of 
Soleure, concluded with the Swiss in 1777, the treaty 
of Teschen with the Emperor Joseph IT. in 1779, and 
the treaty of commerce negotiated with England in 
1783. But still more important to Americans was the 
steady and efficient support lent by him to the United 
States in their struggle for independence. When dis- 
asters befell their arms in 1776 and commissioners were 
sent to various countries in Hurope to seek foreign rec- 
ognition and aid, he granted, in Deosmabee, a courteous 
audience to Franklin, Deane, and Lee, and counselled 
the king to grant them money from the royal ex- 
chequer and permit them to purchase military supplies. 
In December, 1777, he encou Louis to recognize 
the independence of the States and to enter into a 
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treaty with them (cigned February, 1778), th 
which they secured the co-operation of Poot - 
forces and war-ships, as well as aid in money and muni- 
tions. Later he openly and in defiance of E 
resented Franklin and his associates at the court of 
ersailles, shortly after which M. Gerard was sent as 
minister plenipotentiary to the United States, while 
Dr. Franklin was received in the same character at the 
French court. When Johu Adams arrived in Europe 
in July, 1781, asking a seat in the con of minis- 
ters about to be held at Vienna to treat of peace between 
Great Britain and all her enemies, Vergennes insisted 
on this being conceded him, and on the British refusal 
to recognize Adams he was instrumental in having the 
congress sang “9 Finally Comte “ Meow 
nes was a party to the treaty of peace si at Pari 
—. 3, 1783, by which American pan ndence was 
de askin f recognized, though in arranging the terms 
he showed himself fully as favorable to 


in as to the 
United States. He died at Versailles, Feb. 13, 1787. 
VERNE, Jues, French author, was born at 


Nantes, Feb. 8, 1814. He received his literary 
education in his native city, had some experience as a 
sailor, and afterwards studied law in Paris. In 1858 
he made his debut in literature with a versified comedy, 
Les Pailles Rompues, and_ followed it up with a 
comedy in three acts, Onze Jours de Siege, and several 
comic operas. In 1863 appeared his Cing Semaines 
en Ballon, a romance in which he weaves the results 
of modern scientific research into a fantastically imag- 
inative narrative, indulging, at the same time, in 
adventurous flights of fancy into the region of the 
possible future of science, especially as relating to 
graphy and astronomy. The immediate success of 
this production encouraged its author to work this 
vein and he gave forth an astonishing number of 
works in which as oes science and romantic exploits 
uely blended. Among them are Les 

Adventures du Capitaine Haller ; Le Voyageau Centre 
Lune ; ‘ants du 

Capitaine Grant; Vingt Mille Lieux sous les Mers ; 


vingt Jours; 
Ox ; Michel 


Noires ; Un Capitaine 


; Hector Servadac; Les Indes 
de Quinze Ans ; Les Cing Cent 
Millions dela Begum ; Les Tribulations dun Chinois 
en Chine. Most of these have been translated into 
English and widely popularized in dramatic versions, 
to which they ily lend themselves. But Verne has 
not confined himself to romantic fiction. He has 
compiled and edited Geographie Illustrée de la 
France, and Histoire générale des grands Voyages et 
des grand Voyageurs, the latter being also tented 
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VERPLANCK, Gurran Crommecin § (1786- 
1870), scholer and statesman, was born in New York, 
Aug. 6, 1786, of mingled Dutch and Connecticut stock. 
His father, Daniel C. Verplanck (1761-1834), was a 
member of Congress, 1803-9 ; his mother’s father was 
Dr. W. 8. Johnson, President of Columbia -College. 
Graduating there in 1801, he studied law and trav- 
elled in Kurope for several years. Returning, he 
engaged in State polities, was a candidate of the Mal- 
contents for the Legislature, and entered that body in 
1820. His anniversary discourse before the New York 
Historical Society in 1818 on Harly Lu n Friends 
of America at much attention. Some satires 
on DeWitt Clinton were credited to Verplanck. —— 
a layman he was professor of Christian evidences in the 
Episcopal General Seminary, and in 1824 orien Es- 
says on the Various Evidences of Revealed Religion, in 
which he laid chief stress on internal or moral evi- 
dence, rather than the external or historic. His Doctrine 
of Contracts (1825) was praised by Wheaton. From 
1825 to 1833 Verplanck was in Congress, where he 
worked for the extension of copyright, and Poe says 
that ‘* While in Congress he was noted as the most 
industrious man in that assembly, as & 
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walking register or volume of reference, ever at the 
service of his colleagues.’’ In 1834 he was Whig can- 
didate for mayor and was narrowly defeated. After that 
hesat for some time in the State Senate, and was 
active in its judicial functions. In 1833 appeared his 
Discourses and Addresses, and three volumes of Ais- 
cellanies reprinted trom The Talisman, which he had 
conducted with Bryant and R. C. Sands. His reputa- 
tion was enh: by college addresses on The Light 
Moral Influence and Use of Liberal Studies at Geneva, 
1833, on The Influence of Moral Causes on Opinion, 
Science, and Literature, at Amherst, 1834, and on 
The Advantages and Disadvantages of the Ameri- 
cm ar, at Union, 1836. He issued an annotated 
edition of Shakespeare (3 vols., 1844-47), but the 
Jates were destroyed in the fire at Harper's, 1851. 
erplanck’s position in New York may be comnared to 
that of Ticknor in Boston. (See TickNor in the Ency- 
cLopapiA Brirannica.) From 1829 he was vice- 
chancellor of the University of New York, and from 
1846 president of the commissioners of emigration, 
and writing most of their reports. Much of his later 
ears was spent in his ancestral home at Fishkill. 
He died in New York March 18, 1870, and Bryant 
delivered a memorial address before the Historical 
ogi 8 May following. , 
VERRAZANO, Gtovannt (c. 1480-1527), Ttalian 
navigator and explorer, is supposed to have been born 
shortly after 1480 in Florence, Italy, where members 
of his family had attained high office. He is said to 
have travelled extensively, particularly in Kyypt and 
Asia, and is even doubtfully repo to have com- 
manded one of <Anubert's ships in that mariner's 
expedition from Dieppe to America in 1508, In 1521 
errazano ap in history asa French corsair under 
the name of Juan Florin or Florentin, preying on the 
commerce of Spain with her new possessions. In 
particular he is said to have captured in 1522 the rieh 
treasure-ship in which Cortez was sending to Charles 
V. of Spain the spoils of Mexico, valued at $1,500,- 
000. While following this occupation he seems to have 
the notice of Francis L, King of France, 
under whose auspices he started in 1523 with 4 ships, 
professedly to reach Cathay by a westward voyage, 
‘expecting to penetrate any intervening land,” al- 
though it may be questioned whether his real object 
was not piracy as well as a desire to reach the new 
regions discovered by Cabot and Cortereal—that is, 
North America. His little fleet encountered violent 
storms and he was obliged to 9g back to sume port in 
Brittany with only two vessels, in one of which, the 
Dauphine, he made a fresh start Jan. 17, 1524, from 
the {sland of Madeira, with 5U men. In.50 days he 
made the land in N. Jat. 34°, not far from Cape Fear 
in North Carolina, and began his search for a harbor 
by coasting 50 leagues to the south. Vailing in this 
chiect, he turned along the shore northward, and 
while at anchor (perhaps near Raleigh Bay) sent a 
boat ashore for water and found the natives (whom he 
describes as black, of moderate stature and good pro- 
portions, and naked save for a breech-cloth) friendly 
and hospitable. Still following the shore, in filt: 
es he reached a pleasant place where heanchored, 
and found the natives fairer than those first seen and 
the country as fertile but colder. Hence his crew car- 
ried off a boy and brought him with them to France. 
After coursing a hund vt em farther to the north- 
east, he arrived at a spot between small steep hills 
where a great stream poured its waters into the sea. 
Anchoring in the river, Verrazano sent his boat in, and 
this, after going half a league, found that the entrance 
widened into a lake of three leagues circuit, upon 
which at least 30 native boats were passing from 
shore to shore. A sudden squall frightened the 
boatmen and they returned to their ship without 
further exploring this pleasant_harbor, which seems 
to have been that of New York. Sailing thence 


east, they then discovered about 10 leagues from the 
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mainland an island of triangular shape and ‘‘ about 
the size of Rhodes,” to which they gave the name 
of Louisa, mother of Francis I. From this island 
(supposed to be Block Island) Verrazano steered 
landward and in fifteen leagues came to a most beau- 
tiful harbor which he places in the parallel of Rome 
41° 40’ N., when the natives in their boats crowded 
around the ship and showed themselves curious and 
friendly, being easily persuaded to come aboard. 
They are described as fine-looking, the handsomest 
seen on the voyage, of taller stature than Europeans, 
of light color, sharp faces with long black hair and 
black eyes, but with a mild expression. In this 
agreeable harbor, which has been identified as New- 
port, Verrazano tarried 15 days, and then, through 
the kindness of the inhabitants having supplied 
himself with all necessaries, he sailed for 150 leagues 
farther along the coast, the next landing being made 
in a country colder, full of thick woods, and where 
the natives were rude, shy of strangers, and clothed 
in skins. This landing has been placed not far from 
Portsmouth, N. H. Continuing the voyage hence, 
in a north-easterly direction, 52 islands were dis- 
covered, all near the shore, but without stopping to 
examine these Verrazano held on another 150 leagues, 
when he attained about latitude 50° N. ere, 
fexies reached the country already discovered by 
the adventurous fishermen of Brittany, and finding 
his stores almost exhausted, he decided to return to 
France, having, as he says, discovered more than 
700 leagues of unknown territory. His arrival at 
Dieppe is placed early in July, 1524, for his letter 
to the king giving an account of his discoveries is 
dated from that port, July 8, 1524. We lose trace 
of Verrazano after his return from this voyage. 
It has been suggested that he went to England and 
offered his services to Henry VIII, and contempo- 
rary allusions give color to the suggestion. Biddle, 
in his Memoirs of Sebastian Cabot, suggests he was 
the Piedmontese pilot who was killed and eaten by 
the savages in Rut’s expedition of 1527, which would 
harmonize Ramusio's statement that Verrazano made 
a second voyage to America and lost his life there. 
But Spanish official documents show that Juan 
Florin, with other French pirates, was captured at 
sea in 1527, and in November hanged at Colmenar, 
between Salamanca and Toledo. A letter is said to 
have been found, bearing date Paris, Nov. 14, 1527, 
which speaks of Verrazano as preparing an expedition 
of five ins for America. It is not possible, indeed, 
to reconcile the statements regarding him after his 
return from America, (5. H.) 

VETO. During the colonial period in the history 
of this country, all manienye authority being ulti- 
mately in the crown and parliament of Great Britain, 
the veto power as now recognized had no existence ; 
as all colonial legislation took effect under the assent 
of the British power, that specific limitation known as 
the veto power was merged in that which had a more 
universal nature. The people of the colonies naturally 
ere with disfavor that which appeared to them 
to be an arbitrary interference with the right of popu- 
lar government. With the assertion of the right of 
self-government by the colonies, the effect of this sen- 
timent was not dissipated, and hence we find that the 
necessity for an executive veto was not readily recog- 
nized by them. 

Massachusetts in her constitution of 1780 adopted 
the provisions that, with hardly any change of sub- 
stance or form, have passed into the Constitution of 
the United States and of the States generally. These 
pcnets required that the acts of legislation should 

signed by the governor or that he should return 
them to the legislature with his objections, whereupon 
they could only take effect when passed by a two-thirds 
yote. Until the charter of 1726 the governor had an 
absolute veto upon the legislation. } 

Under the frame of government for Pennsylvania in 
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1682 and that of 1683 the governor had the initiation 
of measures of aeention, which was equivalent to an 
absolute veto, while under the charter of 1701 he had 
an absolute veto given in terms, of acts tending to 
change that organic law. By the constitution of 1790 
the provision as to the veto was adopted in the form 
in which it had been adopted by Massachusetts in 
1780, and this provision was continued in the consti- 
tution of 1838. 

The Massachusetts clause was adopted in the con- 
stitution of New York in 1821, and was continued in 
the constitution of 1846. Connecticut adopted the 
provision in the same general form, but allowed a 
mere majority to overcome the veto in the constitu- 
tion of 1818. Virginia did not embody such a clause 
in her constitution until 1870. ; 

The executive veto of legislation may be regarded 
as a fixed part of our system of government, but re- 
duced from an absolute roy 3 of legislation to a 
check that may be overcome by the vote of a majority 
ora larger proportion of the legislative body. In most 
of the States two-thirds of the quorum is necessary, 
but in some a mere majority is sufficient. 

At the present day the executive veto is recognized 
by the United States and all of the States except 
North Carolina, Ohio, Delaware, and Rhode Island. 
In every instance where the veto exists it may be 
overcome by a competent proportion of the legislative 
body. A vote of three-fifths is necessary for the pur- 
pose in Maryland and Nebraska. Two-thirds of the 
whole number elected is required for that purpose in 
Missouri. Two-thirds of a quorum is necessary in 
California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Massachusetts, Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, 
ie Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. A majority of all persons elected is 
required in Tennessee, West Virginia, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Indiana, Kentucky, and New Jersey. A ma- 
jority of a quorum is required in Connecticut. In 

ermont the vote is a merely suspensory act, subject 
to the action of the next session, and proceeds from 
the governor and council. ; 

e Constitution of the United States provides that 
a bill presented to the President for his signature shall 
become a law unless returned in ten days, unless Con- 
by its adjournment prevents such return, and the 

tates generally that have veto provisions have a 
similar clause varying as to the time within which the 
bill must be returned. nie > : 

The Articles of Confederation did not provide for a 
veto, for that form of government did not admit of its 
application as an executive act, the States being repre- 
sented in the system as sovereign communities, The 
Constitution of the United States followed the form 
originally adopted by Massachusetts requiring two- 
thirds to overcome the veto of the President. The 
discussion in the convention that framed the national 
Constitution exhibits differences of opinion on this 
subject, three plans being suggested—one for an abso- 
lute veto by the President, another pro revision 
by the President and judiciary, and the third that 
which was finally adopted. The preponderating influ- 
ence was in favor of a two-thirds vote. An attempt 
was made to confer a veto over laws of the States upon 
the Federal Government, but in its place power was 
conferred upon the federal judiciary to declare laws of 
States that were not in conformity with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of no effect. The question 
of vesting the veto power was discussed upon proposi- 
tions to place the whole in the executive or partly in 
that officer and partly in the judiciary, but the final 
result was its being pl in the executive alone, quali- 
fied by the authority conferred on two-thirds of Con- 
gress to destroy its effect. 

According to existing practice, the two-thirds of 

ngreme competent to enact a law notwithstanding 
the President's veto is two-thirds of the number act- 
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ing as a quorum of the respective houses of Congress, 
and not two-thirds of the persons qualified to sit in 
those houses. 

During the first half century under the Constitution 
the veto power was for enforcing the executive 
views of the limitations of the Constitution upon the 
authority of Con . The establishment of the Bank 
of the United States at the commencement of the 
government divided opinion on the question of its 
constitutionality, which culminated in the exercise of 
the veto power by Pres. Jackson to prevent the re- 
charter of that institution. Another subject of grave 
differences was the constitutionality of any attempt on 
thé part of Congress to create and maintain internal 
improvements within the territory of the States. Both 
Madison and Jackson applied the veto to prevent the 
exercise by Congress of such power, which they re- 

rded as infringing upon the sovereignties of the 
States, neither, as they regarded the matter, expressly 
conferred upon Congress nor necessary for the exercise 
of such as had been expressly confi 

The frequent use by Jackson of the veto power 
produced a political reaction against its employment in 
the manner that was by many regarded as tending to 
suppress efforts for the development of the material re- 
sources of the country. The creation of internal im- 
provements to connect together the great water-ways 
of the country, the magnitude and interstate relation- 
ships of which were regarded as rendering the action of 
the general government essential to their institution 

ve prominence to the discussion of the question of 
the veto power. . : : 

_ Another interest that gave animation to the diseus- 
sion was the growing opinion that the revenues of the 
country should to the largest extent be obtained from 
imposts, duties upon imported is, as means of de- 
wacpind the material resourecs of the country. The 
rigid construction of the powers of Congress that was 
insisted upon by those who adhered to the school of 
strict construction of the Federal Constitution had 
found expression in the exercise of the veto power pro- 
fessedly for the vindication of the limitations im 
by the Constitution upon the powers of Congress. 

_ Another subject that has induced the active exer- 
cise of the veto power was the interests conn 
with the institution of slavery, that culminated in the 
rebellion of 1861. The period of reconstruction that 
followed the close of this rebellion brought into con- 
flict local and general interests, and the veto power was 
used by Pres. Johnson to enforce his views of the 
constitutional relations of the States to the Federal 
Government. Prior to the close of the period of re- 
construction the ae political topic inthe United 
States was the balance of power between the general 
government and the States, and the form in which the 
veto power was placed by the Constitution, and the 
mode of its subsequent exercise may be regarded as 
largely influenced by the peomen of that fundamen- 
tal question, To reach a balance between national and 
] sovereignties that should give efficacy and unity 
to the national government without suppressing or im- 

iring the efficiency of the States in the exercise and 

evelopment of their internal powers and resou 
was a problem that had neither — theoretical or 
practical grounds been solved in the experience of 
mankind, and if, while engaging the profound thought 
of statesmen, it should happen to excite jealousy among 
those favoring the one or the other source of public 
authority, it ought not to be regarded with surprise. 

While the question of the balance of power between 
the States and the national government must remain 
indefinitely subject at any time to produce animated 
discussion and contrarieties of opinion in the United 
States, still the occasion that gave the greatest interest 
to this discussion has passed with the abolition of 
slavery, which by dividing the country upon lines that 
expressed fundamental differences in their social and 
economic structure gave direct interest to every sug- 
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gestion that tended to weaken the national government 


as oo the States. ‘ 
he prominence of questions of constitutional au- 
thority in the vetoes that occurred in the early history 
- of the country tended to associate that power specifi- 
cally with questions of that character, ant to create an 
opinion that it was improperly used where the occa- 
sion of its use was a difference between the executive 
and Congress as to the policy of public measures, The 
Constitution drew no such distinction, while it pro- 
vided ample means for subjecting the action of Con- 
gress to the limitations im upon it by the Con- 
stitution, by conferring authority to uphold those lim- 
itations upon the national judiciary. e circumstance 
that the proper effect of the veto under the Constitu- 
tion was to require Congress to act by a larger number 
n amere majority in certain cases, points the con- 
clusion that the object of the veto was to secure mature 
consideration in such cases, and that object would em- 
brace questions of policy as well as those that involve 
constitutional powers. Viewed in this light, the con- 
stitutional veto may be regarded as a power placed in 
the hands of the executive, by which a more mature 
omenciewepirf ee be required on the part of Congress 
than what is implied by its acting by a mere majority. 
Such executive authority does not contradict the prin- 
ciple of representative Cee, but only exacts a 
more full expression of the legislative mind in cases 
where differences exist between the opinions of the 
executive and the legislative departments of the gov- 
ernment. The fact that the termination of a session 
of Congress before the expiration of the time allowed 
by the Constitution for the action of the President 
—— bills presented to him for his approval may, and 
does, defeat legislative action, may be regarded 
as an accident of the system that is unavoidable, and 
not as impugning the principle that under no circum- 
stances should the executive will prevail over that of 
islative body; although advantage may be taken 
of that fact to defeat legislative action, yet the result 
ean only be ascribed to the abuse of a proper power 
which ed not be dispensed with, although possible to 


be 

It is plainly inferrible from the nature of the execu- 
tive that the veto was not intended to interfere 
with matters of detail in legislation, for a minute in- 
soc the the part of the executive into the details of 
legislation would be inconsistent with the proper dis- 
c of the executive duty that demands a general 
oversight of the interests of the government. 
means of protecting The ie interests of the country, 
its nature can be ily understood, for legislative 
ies are likely, notwithstanding the checks and 
guards afforded by parliamentary organization, to act 
at times hastily improvidently, especially under 
the influence of excitement arising from popular ap- 
prehensions of public evils, and for the vindication of 
the principles that sustain the administration of jus- 
tice and a wise:public policy, such means of securing 
deliberation can readily be understood. As parliamen- 
tary bodies are liable, notwithstanding the means of 
securing deliberation afforded — experience of 
government, to act without due déliberation, it would 
seem necessary that some means should be devised for 
the protection of the important public interests in 
such an event, and the executive veto is the only means 
for that purpose that has been proved by the experi- 

ence of government. (A. J. Ww.) 
VICKSBURG, Stecr or. After the battle of 
Corinth, Oct. 3-4, 1862 (see Cortnru), Gen. Grant, 
in command of the department of the Tennessee, 
Tro to Gen. H. W. Halleck, then general- 
in-chief of all the national armies, a movement 
having as its objective the capture of. Vicksburg. 
His views being approved, he, on Dec. 8, ordered 
Gen. Sherman to move down the Mississippi from 
Memphis with this ulterior object, while Grant him- 
co-operate with him by land. The cap- 
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ture of his eo iges | base of supplies at Holly 
Springs, Dec. 20, and the difficulty of protecting 
the long line of communications, induced him to 
abandon the land expedition and take command in 
person of the movement down the Mississippi. On 
arriving at Milliken’s Bend, 20 miles above Vicksburg, 
on the west side of the river, he found Sherman there, 
and directed him to attempt the capture of the strongly 
fortified position of Haines’ Bluff, on the Yazoo River. 
Sherman crossed the Mississippi at the head of 32,000 
troops, and ascended the Yazoo, landing immediately 
below the bluff. His assault was repulsed with severe 
loss, and Grant, establishing his head-quarters at Mem- 
his, commenced preparations for co-operation with 
pees in a concentrated movement against Vicks- 
burg. On Dee. 29, 1862, he arrived at the head of 
50,000 men at Young’s Point, nearly ones the 
mouth of the Yazoo River, 3 miles above Vicksburg, 
Admiral Porter co-operating with a fleet of gun-boats 
carrying 280 guns and 800 men. Various modes pre- 
sented themselves for reaching the high ground behind 
Vicksburg, whence only it could be assaulted. Three 
received especial consideration: (1) By crossing the 
river below Vicksburg and co-operating with Gen. 
Banks, who was ascending the river in command of an 
expedition from New Orleans; (2) By constructing a 
canal across the peninsula opposite Vicksburg for the 
assage of gun-boats and transports, and which would 
kept open as a line of communication for supplies ; 
(3) By turning the Mississippi out of its course and. 
erossing its bed. Each of these plans, specious in 
theory, was found impracticable, mainly on account 
of the weather, the swollen condition of the river, and 
the state of the country. After spending about three 
mouths at Young’s Point “‘ trying,’ Gen. Grant says, 
‘*to get on high land and waiting for the river to re- 
cede,’’ he determined to attempt a plan more hazard- 
ous than any of the others. This was to run the 
batteries of Vicksburg with his gun-boats and trans- 
rts, march his troops down the west bank of the 
lississippi from Milliken’s Bend to a point in the 
neighborhood of New Carthage, and ferry them thence 
over to the east bank. The movement was begun 
March 29, when the troops set out on their march 
to New Carthage and Hard Times. On the night of 
April 16 the fleet ran the batteries of Vicksburg under 
a hot fire. On April 29 Gen. Grant reconnoitred 
Grand Gulf, and finding it too strong to promise suc- 
cess to an assault, ran its batteries with his gun-boats, 
as he had done those of Vicksburg, to a point 
farther down the river, On the 30th the advance of 
his army was ferried across to the east bank at Browns- 
burg, 30 miles south of Vicksburg, and forthwith 
marched out in the direction of Port Gibson, near 
which, on May 1, it encountered Gen. Bowen at the 
head of some 7000 men, defeated him, and chased 
him for some miles. On May 3 the Big Black River 
was reached and also the Mississippi at Grand Gulf, 
ie which place he made his bent <puseieek for a few 
ays. 

Grant now found himself between two hostile armies 
—one with head-quarters at Jackson, 45 miles east of 
Vicksburg (of which Gen. Joseph Bh. Johnston, sent 
as Confederate general-in-chief of the Vicksburg cam- 

aign, took the command on May 13), the other under 

en. J. C. Pemberton, with head-quarters at Vicks- 
burg. With the view of relieving his front, Grant had 
ordered Sherman to make a feigned attack on Haines’ 
Bluff, which compelled the Confederates to despatch 
troops to its relief. This feint had been successfully 
executed on April 30, whereupon Sherman marched 
to join the main army. Three days were spent in 
Grand Gulf in ferrying over Sherman’s army and recon- 
noitring towards Vicksburg By the evening of May 
6 Sherman’s corps had joined the main army in 
Grand Gulf, and it became Grant’s policy to cut Es 
self adrift from his , and, by a rapid movement, 
to strike first the one and then the other of the hostile 
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armies ere they had time to unite. On May 7 the 
movement commenced, with the assault of Vicks- 
burg from the rear as its ultimate object. On the 12th 
McPherson leading Grant’s advance met at Raymond 
a force under Gen. Gregg from Jackson. This was 
defeated and driven back on that city. The next 
move was direct on Jackson, where Johnston now was 
at the head of 12,000 men, and on the 14th this place 
was taken, the supplies collected there destroyed, and 
the railroad bridge broken down. Johnston lost 845 
men and 17 guns. Grant instantly faced to the west 
against Pemberton, met him on the 1 6th até Champion's 
Hill, and, after the hardest fought battle of the cam- 
paign, defeated him with a loss of 1400 put hors de 
com 2500 prisoners, and 24 guns, On the 17th 
the enemy was again encountered intrenched at Big 
Black River bridge, and, after a hard fight, driven 
across the river, with a heavy loss in killed and 
wounded, and of 1751 men captured as well as 18 
guns. On May 18 the outworks of Vicksburg were 
reached, and the Confederates driven within the forti- 
fications. The city was forthwith invested, and from 
this date the siege is to be reckoned. 

Grant, believing Pemberton’s troops demoralized 
by their defeats at Champion's Hill and Big Black, 
ordered a heavy assault on the 19th and another on 
the 22d. Both resulted in discomfiture, although 
some of the enemy’s advanced positions were cap- 
tured. On the 23d the siege was begun in regular 
form, and the troops set to work in fortifying the posi- 
tion and pushing it forward towards the enemy’s 


parapets. . 

Vicksburg is situated on the east bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, a mile below the P hess of the Yazoo, and 
stands on an uneven bluff, much broken up on the 
land side with ravines, having an average height of 
from 200 to 250 feet above the river. Its defences 
commenced 3 miles below the town and followed the 
highest ridge in an east and north-east direction till 
they reached the Jackson Road, where they turned 
due north and then west for 2 miles till they reached 
the river at Fort Hill. The total length was about 
7 miles. The line had been selected in the autumn of 
1862, and most thorouglily fortified during the winter 
and spring. At an average distance of 200 yards bat- 
teries had been constructed, the parapets 25 feet thick, 
10 feet high, and ditch 7 feet deep. The works were 
defended by 128 guns. In addition to land-defences, 
the circuit was made complete by a series of water- 
batteries stretching along the rarer 4 from Fort 
Hill on the north to where they met the land-batteries 
on the south, These mounted 30 pieces siege artillery 
of the heaviest calibre and 13 pieces field artillery. 
The troops for the defence numbered over 20,000 
effectives, in four divisions, under Gens. Stevenson 
Forney, Smith, and Bowen, with the addition of 
Waul's legion. Stevenson held the right, Forney the 
centre, Smith the left. Bowen's division and Waul’s 
legion were in reserve. : 

Grant had 71,000 troops to conduct the siege and 
defend his rear against Johnston, who had now been 
reinforced to over 30,000. By June 30 he had 220 
military guns in position, all light field-pieces except 6 
32-pounders, supplemented by a battery of heavy guns 
from the navy—in all 248 pieces. Sherman held the 
right of the besieging force, starting from the river; 

cPherson came next ; McClernand stood left of him, 
holding the road south to Warrenton. Lauman’s 
division, which arrived at this time, held the extreme 
left. Grant's head-quarters were at the north-east 
angle, where Sherman’s and McPherson’s corps 
touched. His whole line measured about 15 miles, 
A sap which had been run up to the enemy's parapet 
was exploded on the 25th Fans without any definite 
effect, and an attempt to charge after the explosion 
resulted in failure. On July 1 another mine was ex- 
ploded, and destroyed a redan, killing and wounding 
a number of its occupants, but no attempt was made 
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to charge. From this time the work of mining and 
pushing the position nearer the enemy went on with 
renewed vigor. Already the approaches had 

the enemy's ditch. and orders were given to prepare 
for the assault on July 6. Meantime the garrison 
begun to suffer from failure of supplies. An inter- 
conted despatch heat jnfirused (reel thal dolipstens ad 
planned an attack to relieve it, while Pemberton was 
tu cut his way out. The line of defence which his re- 
inforcements enabled Grant to make towards Jackson 
foiled this scheme, as the means taken by him in con- 
nection with Admiral Porter had on the 2Ist equally 
foiled a scheme of Pemberton’s to leave the city for 

e Louisiana side by boats. When Pemberton saw 
that all hope of relief or escape had vanished, he, on 
July 1, addressed his four division commanders, asking 
whether they would counsel evacuation, Two directly 
counselled surrender ; the other two did practically the 
same, saying that an attempt to evacuate ens y fail. 
Already Pemberton had received a message from 
Johnston suggesting he should negotiate for the re- 
lease of the gavrison with their arms. 

On J v2 f 3 a white flag ap on a portion of the 
works and hostilities along that line ceased, Shortly 
thereafter Gen. Bowen, and Pemberton’s aide-de- 
camp, Col. Montgomery, appeared with a white flag 
and pearing a letter asking an armistice ** for —— 
hours’’ to allow commissioners to meet to arrange terms 
of capitulation. ‘This Grant declined to accede to, but 
wrote, saying he would meet Pemberton to arrange for 
unconditional surrender of city and garrison, promis- 
ing that the latter would be treated with all the respect 
due prisoners of war. At3 p.m. Pew n appeared 
with some of his officers and met Grant with some 
Union generals, Grant would accede to nothing but 
unconditional surrender, but agreed to send a letter 
embodying his final terms at 10 Pp. mM. These terms— 
the surrender of the city and of the whole force, with 
their arms and munitions, as prisoners of war, not to 
serve again till propeciy exchan were acce 
Pemberton, and at 10 A. m., July 4, the Confederate 
troops marched out, each division taking position in 
front of its works, where it stacked arms, laying its 
colors upon them, and then marched back to the city. 
Logan’s division marched in and took possession. 
Paroles were made out and signed as quickly as i- 
ble, the prisoners being meanwhile fed from the Union 
stores. On July 11 they marched out unarmed, and 
proceeded to the neighborhood of Enterprise, Miss., 
and Demopolis, Ala., where they remained till they 
were exchanged in the following September. The 
number of men actually paroled was 29,591, namely, 
2166 officers and 27,425 men. There were also 790 
who refused parole and were sent north as prisoners of 
war, so that the total force surrendered was, in round 
numbers, 30,400. The artillery found in the place 
numbered 172 pieces, 67 of which were siege-guns. 
Grant's total loss in the campaign apy’ expedi- 
tion against Jackson) was a little under 10,000. Pem- 
berton’s loss, ineeane men surrendered, has been es- 
timated at 46,000, The total length of the siege, from 
May 18 to July 3, 1863, was 47 days. 

he events of Jt uly 4, 1863, at Vicksburg and Gettys- 
burg, sounded the death-knell of the federacy. 
The struggle was prolonged indeed, and maintained 
with the desperate resolution of brave men, but of 
men conscious that defeat awaited them in the end. 
Grant, for his brilliant services, was promoted to major- 


general in the regular army, and Con on its meet- 
ing, a vote of thanks to him and his army and 
voted him a gold medal. 


(J. H.) 
VICTORIA uae of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and Empress of India, daughter and only child of Ed- 
ward, Duke of Kent, was born at Kensington Palace, 
London, May 24, 1819, her mother being Victoria md 
Louisa, sega of Francis, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saal- 
feld, and widow of Prince Charles of Leiningen. The 
Duke of Kent died when his dangiter, Alrssdrias 
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Victoria, was only eight months old, but her mother 
fulfilled the important duties devolved on, her with ad- 
mirable care and judgment. On Victoria’s accession 
to the throne, on the demise of her uncle, King Wil- 
liam IV., June 20, 1837, she was accomplished not 
only in the continental languages, “woot niusic, and 
some of the sciences, but she was thoroughly instructed 
in the principles of the British Constitution. Retain- 
ing the late king’s ministers, her first_public act was 
to dissolve Parliament in person on July 17, reading 
her speech from the throne. Next year her corona- 
tion was celebrated, June 28, amid general rejoicing. 
Although but eighteen zee of age at her accession, 
the dignity with which she bore herself, her strict pro- 
one of conduct, and amiability of character won the 
of her subjects, and she has retained their love 
pred to the presentday. On Feb. 10, 1840, she 
ied her cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, who cle not only a husband devoted to 
herself, but able and ready to further the welfare of 
her people. By him she has had nine children—four 
sons and five daughters—of whom seven still live. 
Her offspringare, the Princess Royal, Victoria, now Em- 
Dowager of Germany, born Nov. 21, 1840, married 
an. 25, 1858, to Frederick William, then Crown Prince 
of Prussia, and later Emperor of Germany ; Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, heir-apparent to the throne, 
born Noy. 9, 1841, who married March 10, 1863, Prin- 
cess Alexandra of Denmark; Princess Alice, born 
April 25, 1843, married in 1862 to Prince Frederick of 
Hesse, died Dec. 14, 1878; Prince Alfred, Duke of 
Edinburgh, born in 1844, married, 1874, Marie Alex- 
androyna, gy ay of the Czar of Russia; Prin- 
cess Helena, born 1846, married, 1866, Prince Chris- 
tian of Schleswig-Holstein ; Princess Louise, born 1848, 
married, 1871, the Marquis of Lorne, eldest son of the 
Duke of Argyll (the only child of the Queen who mar- 
ried asubject) ; Prince Arthur, Duke of Connaught, born 
1850. married, 1879, Princess Louise of Prussia, daugh- 
ter of Frederick Charles, the ‘‘ Red Prince ;’’ Leopold, 
Duke of Albany, born 1853, married, 1882, Princess 
Helen of Waldeck, died 1884; Princess Beatrice, 
born 1857, married, 1885, Prince Henry of Battenberg. 
The leading events of Victoria’s reign are here 
briefly noted. The year 1839 was marked by the tur- 
bulent proceedings of the Chartists. Their — les, 
which were embodied in ‘‘ the five points of the char- 
ter,”’ have since been largely recognized in legislation. 
In 1840 Sir Rowland Hill's pemny-postage scheme was 
put in operation. The war against China, 1840-42, 
was closed by a peace, by which England secured a large 
war-indemnity, the i of Hous lond, and the 
emg ot fuur ports in addition to Canton. In 1841 
Sir Robert Peel came into power, and after great popu- 
lar agitation, his administration repealed the corn-laws 
in 1846. Serious wars occurred in Afghanistan in 1842, 
and in the Scinde in 1843. In 1845 the great Sikh ris- 
ing took place in India, which was not quelled till 1849. 
It resulted in the annexation of the Punjaub, The 
famine in Ireland through the failure of the potato- 
crop in 1846 drove multitudes of its Pape from their 
homes to find an asylum in America. The widespread 
distress led toa revision of the poor-laws for the whole 
empire. In 1848, the year of European revolutions, 
the throne of Victoria alone stood secure, though 
there was an uprising in Ireland, and the Chart- 
ists gave some trouble in London. In 1849 Queen 
Victoria for the first time visited Ireland, and was re- 
ceived with demonstrations of loyal respect, while the 
name of the Cove of Cork, where she landed, was 
changed to Queenstown. On May 1, 1851, the World’s 
Fair in Hyde Park, London, was opened by the Queen 
and Prince Albert, who had energetically promoted this 
industrial exhibition. In this year the first submarine 
telegraph cable was laid across the Straits of Dover. 
The close of 1852 was marked by the death of the 
Duke of Wellington, who had been the sponsor to 
Prince Arthur, 
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Ten years of peace were succeeded by new wars. In 
1854 war with Russia led to the Crimean campaign by 
the united forces of England, France, Italy, and ‘Turkey, 
and was closed by the capture of Sebastopol, Sept. 9, 
1855. The formidable Indian mutiny burst forth in 
1857 and was suppressed only after a long and desper- 
ate struggle. The great Kast India Company was abol- 
ished and its vast empire transferred to the crown of 
Britain. In this year the title of Prince Consort was 
conferred ou the Queen’s husband. A volunteer move- 
ment for the defence of England was inaugurated in 
1859. The civil war in America caused much distress 
in England owing to the cotton famine. ‘To Victoria 
the close of 1861 was darkened through the death of 
her devoted husband. Her grief’ was testified by many 
years of seclusion from the public. Besides architectu- 
ral tributes to his memory, she caused the publication 


of his S hes and Addresses (1862). Lieut.-Gen. 
Charles Grey prepared under her direction The Early 
Years of H. 7. w. the Prince Consort (1867), and Sir 


Theodore Martin The Life of H. R. H., the Prince 
Consort (3 vols., 1875). 

To resume our chronology: in 1866 pmeeeahse com- 
munication was established between Europe and 
America by the laying of the cable between Valentia, : 
Ireland, and the coast of Newfoundland. Fenian 
troubles marked the year 1867. The same year was 
signalized by the oper of Disraeli’s reform act, es- 
tablishing household suffrage in boroughs and occupa- 
tion franchise in counties, and by the formation of 
Canada into a dominion and the transference of the 
seat of government to Ottawa. In 1869 the Hstab- 
lished Church of Ireland was disestablished and dis- 
endowed. This was followed, in 1870, by the passage 
of a land-act for Ireland, establishing courts for fixing 
reasonable rents. This has been the precursor of scv- 
eral kindred measures, down to the Ashbourne act of 
1888, the general object being to restore peace to that 
unfortunate country. The purchase of commissions 
in the army was abolished in 1870. In this same here 
the elementary education act was passed for England 
and, in 1872, a kindred measure was passed for Scot- 
land, education being now compulsory in both these 
countries. 

At the close of 1871 the life of the Prince of Wales 
was fora time in imminent danger through typhoid 
fever. In 1871 the Emperor Napoleon III. found 
asylum with his wife and son at Chiselhurst, Kent, 
where he died in 1873. In 1876 Parliament, at the in- 
stance of Disraeli, passed a royal title-bill, by which 
Victoria was made Empress of India. In 1877 that 
favorite minister of state was raised to the pees 
with the title of Earl of Beaconsfield. In 1878, at the 
end of the war between Russia and Turkey, the island 
of Cyprus was ceded by the latter country to England. 
A war with the Zulus in South Africa, which broke 
out in 1879, was noted for the slaughter of the young 
Prince Napoleon, a volunteer with the British troops. 
cae erected a monument to his memory in Zulu- 
and. 

Troubles in Ireland continued, and on May 6, 1882, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke were assas- 
sinated in the Phoenix Park, Dublin. Parliament then 
passed an Irish coercion bill of the most stringent na- 
ture, which still remains in force. For the war in 
Egypt in that year see ARABI Pacna, Lower Egypt 
was occupied by British troops and this led to compli- 
cations with the fanatical Arab tribes of the Soudan, 
who, under the Mahdi, threatened Lower Egypt, slew 
Gen. Gordon, who had gone to Khartoum to pacif; 
the region, and came in collision with the force whic 
had been despatched too late for his relief. A bitter 
and undecisive ‘‘little war’’ was the result. One of 
its most prominent events was the battle of Suakim, 
in December, 1888, which resulted in the decisive re- 
pulse of the Arabs from that town. 

In the early spring of 1884 died the Duke of Albany, 
who of all the Queen’s children was said, in point of 
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tastes and culture, most to resemble his father. In 
December of this year Parliament passed an act by 
which practically the whole adult male population of 
Britain is enfranchised, Since then Parhameut has 
been peeiee: Aegan with Irish questions, the central 
one being that of Home-Rule. 

In the spring of 1888 Queen Victoria visited Italy 
for the sake of her health and on her return journey 
spent three days in the month of April at the Schluss 
Charlottenburg, near Berlin, where her son-in-law, the 
Emperor Frederick, was to die on June 15. In the 
fall the Dowager-Empress came to her mother at 
Windsor. 

a warked peculiarity of Queen Victoria has been her 
predilection for Scotland and its people, her favorite 
personal attendants, notably John Brown, being mainly 
of this nation. In 1847 she took up her first residence 
in the Highlands at the old castle of Ardvenkie. In- 
vernesshive, and since then her visits here have been, 
ut least, annually. In 1852 Prince Albert acquired 
the fee-simple of the castle of Balmoral on the Dee, 
Aberdeenshire, with a property of 40,000 acres, largely 
deer-forest, and built a new castle on the site of the 
old one. Here, more than elsewhere, the Queen has 
ever since made her home proper, spending generally 
‘two mouths in autumn. In its neighborhood some 
noe family monuments have been erected, and her 

earest associations seem to cluster. Her majesty’s 
literary productions are all associated with her High- 
land life, and tell of excursions amid the mountains 
and glens, of my pe sports, of her own home life, 
and of Highland life and usages. 

Finally, her reign has been one of great activity, 
scientific, literary, and artistic, and books have multi- 
plied in an unprecedented degree. The great names in 
these departments will be found under their separate 
entries. Victoria’s name, like those of her predecessors, 
Elizabeth and Anne, marks an illustrious cra in liter- 


-ature. (3. — 
VINCENT, Joun Heyt, bishop in the Methodist 
Episcopal Charch, was born at ‘Tuscaloosa, Ala., Feb. 
23, 1832. He received an academical training, and 
eutered the Methodist ministry. He has had charge of 
churches in New Jersey, at Newark, Franklin, and 
Irvington, 1852 to 1856; in Illinois, at Joliet, Mt. 
Morris, Galena, Rockford, and Chicago, from 1857 to 
1865. He was made Sunday-school agent in 1866, and 
corresponding secretary of the Methodist Sunday- 
school Union in 1868. While engaged in active pro- 
motion of the cause of Sunday-schools he became con- 
vinced of the ne-1of popularizing higher instruction in 
this country. Young men and women eager to be taught 
lacked opportunities to ps the training to which 
they aspired. The problem then was to diffuse liberal 
culture above the range of the common schools. By the 
generous aid of Mr. Tews Miller Dr. Vincent was en- 
abled in 1874 to put in practice at Chautauqua certain 
ideas which had been developed in his mind. The re- 
sult has been partly described under Cuaurauqua, 
but the work has advanced to greater perfection since 
that article was published. Dr. Vincent was the super- 
intendent of instruction there until 1884, and has 
since been chancellor of Chautauqua University. In 
1888 he was chosen bishop by the General Conference. 
He has published The Chautauqua Movement (1886), 
The Home Boole (1886), and manuals relating to Sun- 
day-schools. 
INTON, AtexanpEer Hasmrron (1807-1881), 


clergyman, was born at Providence, R. I., May 2, 1807. | era 


His father, David Vinton (1774-1830), was a prom- 
inent merchant. Alexander, after spending three 
years at Brown University, studied medicine, and prac- 
tised at Pomfret, Conn., but in 1833 abandoned med- 
icine for theology. After studying at the Hpiscopal 
General Seminary in New York, he was ordained dea- 
con in 1835 and priest in 1836. He was successively 
rector of Grace Church, Providence, 1836-42, St. 
Paul's, Boston, 1842-58, Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, 
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858-61, St. Mark’s, New York, 1861-70, Emmanuel, 
Boston, IST0-17, He thew eelioad be Pouitiet, but 
afterwards was professor of systematic divinity in the 
theological school at Cambridge. He declined the 
bishopric of Texas in 1857, aud was candidate in other 
dioceses, but was not elected. With a noble voice and 
presence, he was impressive alike as preacher and pastor. 
and has been prouounced one of the greatest men o 
the Episcopal Chureh. He died at Philadelphia, 
ae 1881. His only publications were Sermons 

$55). 

His brother, Francis Vinton (1809-1872), was 
born Aug. 29, 1809, graduated at West Point in 1830, 
aud published Arthur Tremaine, or Cadet Life (1830). 
He served on topographical and engineer duty till 
1836, when he resigned, having managed to study law 
at Harvard and be admitted to the bar at Portsmouth, 
N. H. But like his brother he turned to theology, en- 
tered the same seminary, and was ordained deacon in 
1838, and priest in 1839. He ‘became: rector of St. 
Py oak Providence; of Trinity, Newport, 1840; 
of Emmanuel, Brooklyn, 1844; of Grace, klyn, 
1847. He declined the bishopric of Indiana in 1849, 
and in 1855 became au assistant minister of Trinity, 
New York, with charge of St. Paul’s. In 1869 he 
was made professor of ecclesiastical law and polity in 
the General Seminary. He published Lectures on the 
Keidences of Christianity (1865), and Commentary on 
the Canon Laws (1870). He was a leader of the High 
Chureh party, as his brother A r of the conser- 
— evangeli He died in Brooklyn, Sept. 29, 
VIOLET, the common name of the genus Vinla, 


See Vol. XXIV. the type of the botanical order Vio- 
p. 241 (p. 250 


lacee. @ genus is a large one, 
Am. Bep.). comprising about 200 recorded spe- 
cies of herbaceous, perennial (rarely 
eae plants, the most of which are favorites of 
flower lovers. ‘They possess short rhizomes or under- 
ground stems, alternate leaves, anc solitary flowe 
nodding or declined. The flowers have nearly equal 
sepals, produced at the base into a free appendage ; 
the petals are caren the lower one produced into a 
sac or spur at the 2s 

Of the American species, V. eucullata, the common 
blue violet, is much the best known, and is found 
throughout the pee Other common species are 
V. palmata, the hand-leaf violet ; and V. pedata, the 
birds-foot violet, a species with large and handsome 
flowers of blue or purple color, the two upper petals 
sometimes deep violet and velvety like the pansy. In 
addition to the blue, there are several species of white 
and yellow violets. Of the latter may be named V. 
rotundifolia. and V. pubescens, the latter a fine, tall 
species, with an acrial stem 6 to 12 inches high. It 
bears yellow flowers, wich striated petals, and thrives 
well under culture. Of the white species may be 
named V. blanda, the small scented violet, its flowers 
being white, small, and with a faint sweet perfume. 
It grows in wet meadows in company with another 
mite tewent species, V. lanceolata, the lance-leaved 
violet. 

There are representatives of a second genus in the 
Northern United States, Solea, the green violet. 
concolor oceurs from New York to Illiavis and south- 
ward. It is a homely little plant, with small, green- 
ish-white flowers, and kas the power, in common with 
pret other violets, of projecting its seeds to a consid~ 
ble distance from the plant. _ ; , 

Europe many beautiful species of violets, 
the favorite among them all being V. odorata, the 
aweet-seented violet. This isalow, Spa re bse the 
flower generally blue, but occasionally of other colors, 
and with a very delicate fragrance, much superior to 
that of any American violet. It has been naturalized 
here to some small extent. V. tricolor, a pretty little 
plant, is the source of all our cultivated varieties of 
pansies, heartsease, ete. the cultivated vio- 
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lets are of Old World species, the American violets 
ly being not showy in culture, though V. pe- 
responds well to cultivation, and is ming 
common in pris (c. M.) 
VIOLLET LE DUC, Evcene Emanvet (1814- 
1878), a French architect and author, was born at Paris, 
Jan. 27, 1814. He studied architecture, at first under 
occupying himself specially with the Gothic 
architecture of the middle ages, and thereafter by 
observation in the course of tours of investigation in 
Italy, Sicily, and Southern France, wherein he ‘paid 
attention chiefly to Greek and Roman remains. In 
1840 he was made inspector of the restoration of the 
Sainte Chapelle, Paris, and was successively int 
with the restoration of the ancient churches of Verze- 
lay, of Saint Pére, Montreale (Yonne), Poissy, Careas- 
sone, and Semur; and of the Hotels de Ville of Saint 
Antoine and Narbonne ; and in 1845 with the resto- 
ration of the Church of Notre Dame, Paris. His 
success here led to his appointment as architect of the 
Abbey of St. Denis. In 1849 he restored the fortifi- 
cations of Carcassone and superintended the embelli:h- 
ment of the Cathedral of Amiens. In 1853 he was 
appointed one of the three government inspeccor- 
generals of religious edifices, in which capacity he 
conducted the restoration, among others, of the Church 
of Notre Dame, Chalons sur Marne; of the Cathedral 
of Laon, and of the Chateau Pierrefonds. In 1863 
he was named professor of art, history, and zesthetics 
in the reorganized School of Fine Arts, but soon re- 
i During the siege of Paris, 1870-71, he aided 
as an architectural engineer in the defence of his native 
pen and was lieutenant-colonel. Meanwhile his re- 
publican and free-thinking views, expounded through 
the press, raised a or against him. He was, how- 
ever, charged with the construction of the Protestant 
Cathedral of Lausanne, Switzerland, and the restora- 
tion, for the Comte de Paris, of the Chateau d’ Ku. 
But, owing to clerical opposition in 18/4, he resigned 
his position as inspector of diocesan edifices and 
ceased to be architect of the Cathedrals of Rheims, 
Amiens, Clermont, and Paris, though retaining the 
office of architect of St. Denis. In 1874 he was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies as republican can- 
didate for Montmartre. It was on his a as a 
member of the Commission on International Exposi- 
tions that the project of the palace of the Champs de 
Mars and the Trocadero united by a eallery was 
adopted for the Paris exposition of 1878. He latterl 
occupied himself with questions of the fine arts, and, 
among other things, proposed to multiply the statues 
of great men in Paris, and advocated the use of the 
Phrygian bonnet for the statues of Liberty. 
suddenly at his country-house, near Lausanne, Sept. 
17, 1879. Among his publications are Dictionnaire 
raisonné del’ architecture francaise de XI.-X VI. Sircle 
(Paris, 1854-1868, 10 vols; a twice-crowned chef 
d cuvre); Dictionnaire raisonné du mobilier n- 
gaise Epoque carlovingienne a la Renaissance 
(1854-1875) ; Lettres sur la Sicile (1860); Entretiens 
sur |’ Architecture (1858-1872); Cités et ruines Ameri- 
caines (1862-63) ; Chapelles de Notre Dame de Paris 
(1869) ; Habitationes modernes (1874-75) ; Histoire de 
habitation humaine (1875) ; L’ Art russe (1877). 
VIRCHOW, Roupoxr, German pathologist and 
ublicist, was born Oct. 13, 1821, at Schievelbein, 
Pouenntie: In 1843 he graduated in medicine from 
the University of Berlin, and began to lecture on 
anatomy, being also prosector of the Charité hospital. 
In 1847 he established in Berlin, in conjunction with 
Reinhardt, the Archiv hel. ypricaceyy| Anatomie und 
Physiologieund fiir K linische Medicin (from vol. xxi. by 
Virchow alone). This periodical, now having over 80 
volumes, is recognized as ona of the most authorita- 
tive in the wor' In 1847 Virchow, in connection 
with Leubuscher, founded also the Medical Reform. 
In 1848 he was deputed by the government to investi- 
gate the nature of the typhoid epidemic in upper 


He died | H 
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Silesia, and his report took high rank in sanitary 
science. Aroused by the Revolution of 1848 he en- 
tered the political arena _as a liberal leader, and was 
elected to the Prussian House of Deputies, but was 
declared ineligible on account of his age. His liberal 
politics also served to deprive him in 1849 of his lec- 
tureship, whereupon he accepted a call to the chair of 
pathological anatomy in the University of Wiirzburg, 
where he obtained fame by his lectures on cellular 
petholosy. In 1852 he investigated, by request of the 

varian government, the famine in Spessart ; and in 
1859, at request of the Swedish government, he 
investigated in Sweden and Norway the causes of 
a prt In 1856 he was recalled by the University 
of Berlin.to assume the chair of pathological anatomy 
and to become director of the Pathological Institute, 
which he soon raised to the first rank among such 
establishments. Since 1859 he has, as a member of 
the city council of Berlin, devoted great attention to 
matters of sanitary science. Since 1862, as member 
of the Prussian ‘fics of Deputies, he has con- 
sistently ‘opposed Bismarck’s arbitrary policy, the 
governmental centralization, and the military dom- 
uation. Though he had objected to the constitution- 
ality of the creation of the German Empire in 1880 
he entered the Reichstag, where he soon became 
famous by his coinage of the watchword ‘'Kultur- 
kampf.’’ In the wars of 1866 and 1870 Prof. Vir- 
chow was director of the German hospital service. In 
1869 he helped to organize the German Archeological 
Society at Innspruck, and became a leader in the Ber- 
lin Anthropological Society. In 1873 he was chosen a 
member of the Academy of Sciences. As one of the 
instructors to the Berlin Workingmen’s Union he 
actively engaged in popularizing science. In 1872, a 
German society having requested his withdrawal from 
the French scientific societies, he declined, saying 
arupture of the scientific relations between the two 
countries would be contrary to the interests of civiliza- 
tion, of science, and of humanity. In 1879 he ren- 
dered some assistance to Dr. Schliemann, in the Troad, 
and he contributed the Preface and some appendices 
to his Z/ios (1881), and two appendices to his Troga 
OF). The caricerous disease that carried off Fred- 
erick IIT. in 1888 brought Virchow prominently before 
the world as the ultimate authority on the pathologi- 
cal problem. It has become evident also that he 
exerted a great political influence (in conjunction with 
Geffcken and others) upon the liberal-minded but un- 
fortunate emperor. 

In Germany, until the time of Virchow (1847), the 
basic principles of medicine were a priori assumptions. 
e claimed that facts and experiments were the only 
admissible foundations for that science, no matter how 
long it would take to collect them or establish them. 
‘* Observations and experimentation only have perma- 
nent value; they will prove the fortress of scientific 
medicine, the outworks of which are pathological 
anatomy and clinical research.’’ Schleiden had dis- 
covered the cell to be the fundamental basis of the 
vegetable tissues, and Schwann had found it to be 
the basis also of the animal tissues. A few geniuses 
from Vesalius and Paracelsus down to Virchow, h 
slowly and gradually shaped the theory of diseases as 
local anomalies. It remained for him, after a series 
of observations and experiments, to proclaim his cei- 
lular pathology as a consistent carrying out of the 
theory. He announced the necessity of localizin 
disease in the smallest composing element, or the cell. 
Therapeutics, under the guidance of experimental 
methods, have undergone important changes in the 
light of this theory, and have become vastly more 
efficient and local in application. Thus far every new 
discovery of pathological facts has found a ready ex- 
planation by the cellular theory and its methods, and 
the largest proportion of recent progress in pathology 
has been owing, directly or indirectly, to the adoption 
of his doctrine of cell-growth. Important in its influ- 
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ence on biology generally, it has little less than revolu- 
tionized ‘pagho logical study. Under this view diseases 
of the different organs which, until their essential 
elements were demonstrated, appeared to have nothing 
in common, are now seen to be results of the same 
process. Thus a strong tendency may be observed at 
work toward the classification and unification of dis- 
ease and the resolution of complex forms into the 
simplest elements. In other words, all the elementary 
processes of pathology may be seen in the different 
tissues and organs producing the same effects, though 
the effects are manifested in a manner liar to each 
With the same fundamental lesion the disease 
is the same essentially, although wholly distinct in 
appearance, Since the great bulk of disease can be 
resolved into these fundamental —— a scientific 
and durable foundation for pathology is established 
which is of the highest value and significance for phi- 
losophie medicine. _** The search,’’ says Prof. Huxley. 
**for the explanation of diseased states in modified 
cell life ; the discovery of the _— played by parasitic 
organisms in the etiology of disease; the elucidation 
of the action of medicaments by the methods and the 
data of experimental physiology appear to be the 
greatest steps which have ever been made toward the 
establishment of medicine on a scientific basis.’ (See 
ParHo.oey in the ENcycLopap1A BrirraNnnica.) 

In the course (1854-56) of his researches on vegeta- 
ble parasites as among the causes of disease, Virchow 
invented the term mycosis, which has since been gen- 
erally adopted. In the ‘‘ Movement in Favor of Unity 
in Scientific Medicine”’ (in Collection of Contributions 
to Scientific Medicine, 1849) he spoke of the origin 
of life as a mechanical necessity, and in his three ora- 
tions on Life and Disease (1862) he pointed to the 
transmutability of species as a necessary basis for the 
mechanical theory of life. He opposed the idea of 
Haeckel, that theories of natural selection should be 
taaght in the public elementary schools, on the ground 
that facts only, and not theories, should have place 
there. The burden of his lecture at Munich, Sept. 
22, 1877, is throughout a caution against evading the 
distinction between the problematical and the proven ; 
‘they are not on the same evidential level.”” He would 
teach, he said, ‘“‘ evolution, if it were only erores it is, 
as yet, in the hypothetical stage ; the audience ought 
to be warned that the speculative is only possible, not 
actual truth; that it belongs to the region of belief, 
and not to that of demonstration. As long as a prob- 
lem continues in the speculative stage it would be 
mischievous to teach it in our schools. We ought not 
to represent our conjecture as a certainty nor our hy- 

thesis as adoctrine.”’ His principal works are : Cel- 

wlar Pathology (Ath ed., 1871); Handbuch der Speci- 
ellen Pathologie und Therapie (3 vols., Erlangen, 
1854-62); Pathology of Tumors (3 vols., 1863-67), 
the most exhaustive and comprehensive work on that 
subject ; Die Entwickelung der Schiidel-grindes (Ber- 
lin, 1857); Darstellung von der Lehre der T'richinen 
(1866) ; tises connected with State Medicine (2 vols. , 
1879). He has also published: Popular Lectures: 
Archeological, Ethnological, ete. (1866, sqq.); Goethe 
as a Naturalist (1861); Aufgabe der deutschen Turn- 


ere’ (1864); National Dev lopment and the Importance 
of the Natural Sciences (1865); Education o, Nosh 
38) ; 


for their Vocation (1865); Hunger Typhus bs 
Sewerage and Drainage 1869) ; Llems of the Nat- 
ural Sciences in the New National Life of Germany 
1871); Die altnordischen Schiidel zu en 
1871); Ueber die Chlorose, ete. (1872); Technique of 
issection (1876); Liberty of Science in the ‘Modern 
State (1877); Ueber die Weddas von Ceylon (1881). 
ose whose titles are given in English have been 
translated into that language. (3. W. W.) 
VIRGINIA CREEPER, the common name of a 
rts — —s plant, ee Mess or 
vine family, genus Ampelosis, species winquefolia, 
which occurs abundantly throughout the Wheat 
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States, and extends as far west as Colorado. Tt is dis- 
tinguished by a ro gee 5-toothed calyx; the 
concave, thick, and expanding before they fall; the 
flowers in cymose clusters; the leaves digi with 5 
oblong, lanceolate leaflets; the climbing tendrils digi- 
tate at end, and fixing themselves by dilated sucker- 
like disks at the tips. is is a common Vine, frowing 
in low or rich grounds, and climbing extensively, simi- 
lar in habit and locality to the n ivy or sumach, 
but easily distinguishable by its five leaflets, the poison 
ivy having but three. It blossoms in July, and ripens 
its small, dark blue berries in , these forming 
an open grape-like cluster. At all periods it is an at- 
tractive feature of our woodland scenery, but particu- 
larly so in the autumn, when the leaves turn a bright 
crimson, and it stands out in rich contrast to the er 
foliage of the trees to whose summits it has eee 
c. M. 
VITICULTURE. The culture of the vine, or grape 
plant Vitis, is one of the oldest of field industries, and 
may be traced back to a very remote period in the his- 
tory of mankind. The use of wine asa beverage is 
mentioned in the earliest literature of China and India, 
Egypt and Palestine, and was very prevalent in the 
great kingdoms of later antiquity. It was eventually 
prohibited by law in China and the vines ordered to be 
torn up, while the precepts of Mohammed put an end 
to wine-drinking among the vast multitudes of his fol- 
lowers, but in Europe it has continued without inter- 
mission, and the culture of the vine is one of the most 
important agricultural industries of Sout! pe 
at the present day. All the varieties of the Euro 
vine are supposed to belong to a single species, Vitis 
vinifera. In American vine culture, on the contrary, 
this species is only generally grown in California, native 
— being the basis of the culture in the Kantern 
tates. 


The vine was early discovered to be a native of 
America, the Norse discoverers calling the country 
Vinland, from the abundance of grapes which they 
found. It was not, however, until recent years that - 
any definite effort to cultivate the native grape was 
made. Wine is said to have been made from the Eu- 
ropean grape in Florida as early as 1564, while in 1602 
it is stated that there were about 2,000,000 vines in 
gy Vines were planted in Virginia about 1620, 
at a later date in Delaware, and in 1683 by William 
Penn, in Pennsylvania. Many subsequent efforts to 
introduce the European vine were made, but were all 
unsuccessful, either the severity of the climate or the 
great susceptibility of this species to the attacks of in- 
sect enemies preventing its growth. Experiments with 
native species were not made until somewhat late in the 
present century. In 1835 Major Adlum, of Geo’ 
town, D. C., brought the Catawba variety to notice. 
Its culture was ardently taken up by Nicholas Long- 
worth, of Cincinnati, and with such success by 
1867 there were 2000 acres planted near that city. The 
lack of hardiness of the Catawba caused the develo 
ment of other varieties—the Concord, Norton’s Vir- 
ginia, and others—and the total American acreage in 
vines in 1867 was about 2,000,000. (For the native 
species of American vines, and the principal varieties, 


see GRAPE. 
On the Pacific Vitis vinifera was introduced by 
Spanish Franciscans about 1771. After California be- 


came part of the United States and the gold fever had 
subsided, agriculturists — the culture of the mis- 
sion grape, the vines which they found about the old 
mission stations, encouraged by the fact that these 
would grow without » bh ewes But the wine made 
from their fruit proved of poor quality, and other va- 
rieties of the European grape, and recently of the 
American grape, were introduced, with much improve- 
ment to the wine product. 
In Europe the cultivation of the vine, except under 
glass, has its extreme northern limit near Berlin, 52.30° 
lat. ; its southern limit at 26°S. Palatable wines, 
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however, can be made only in a much narrower dis- 
trict, the chief wine-producing countries being France, 
Spain, Portugal, et (valley of the Rhine), Aus- 
tria, and Italy. In North America the hardy native 
vines thrive as far north as Massachusetts, but wine 
cannot be — above Southern New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Northern Ohio. The culture of the 
vine has hitherto not been extensively prosecuted in the 
Southern States, though it is probable that good wines 
could be produced pe yam that region. 

Tn viticulture soil and location have a great influence 
on the quality of the product, often from causes that 
are not apparent. A southern slope is important for 
the profitable growth of the vine, and light soils are 
best, even sandy loams, but mineral fi apemely 
potash, is , and the best European soil seems 
to be that arisin bo the disintegration of felspathic 


_and volcanic s. American vines, on the contrary, 
seem to prefer us soils. The soil needs to 
deep and well drained, *‘ wet feet’’ being generally 


thought injurious to the vine. There are several 
methods of propagation, as cutting, layering, and 
grafting, and seed planting to produce new varieties. 

vary readily from seed growth. Seeds from 
black varieties like the Concord, for instanee, will occa- 
sionally yiell pure white or nish varieties without 
cross Yeitilization, though the latter is considered the 
most advantageous process. The seeds need to be ob- 
tained from fully ripe fruit, mixed with sand and kept 
moist until spring, when they are sown in boxes under 
glass or in the open ground, being covered with a half 
inch of soil. The seeds of hardy varieties do best if 
kept where they will freeze during the winter. The 
seedlings are set out when a year old and trained to a 
single stake until they produce fruit. After the grapes 
appear the inferior vines are destroyed, and those 
worthy of preservation propagated in the usual meth- 
ods. It is very rarely that an improved variety ap- 
pears, the chance of success not being one in a thou- 
sand, though there is still much room for improvement 
in our native grapes. 

The most common method of grape culture is b 
cutti These are taken from the previous year’s 
growth, 3 buds being usually left, though single bud- 
cuttings with 1 or 2 inches of cane are in propa- 
gating rare varieties. ‘he latter need to be grown 
with great care, and are usually started under glass 
during the winter. Another common method is by 
layering. The layer is but a secure | left attached to 
the parent vine and fed by it until it has developed 
roots of its own. The principal advantage of this 
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small seedless grape cultivated in the Levant; wine, 
the fermented juice of the grape; brandy, the alco- 
holic spirit distilled from wine; and tartar (the acid 
tartrate of potassium), which is deposited as a solid 
incrustration on the interior of casks in which wine is 
stored, and which, in its purified state, forms the 
cream of tartar of commerce. 

Of these several products the American industry is 
confined to three only: the fruit, wine, and raisins. 
Grapes are grown very largely for table use, and the 
methods by which they can be kept in a fresh state 
until far into the winter add echeidcethle to their con- 
sumption. Of recent years raisins, which were for- 
merly produced only in Calabria, Sicily, and Turkey, 
have n successfully dried in California. (See 
WINEs.) (c. M.) 

VOGUE, Cuartes Jean Metcutor, Marquis pz, 
French archeologist. and diplomatist, was born at 
Paris in 1829. His father, Léonce, Marquis de 
Vogiié (1805-1877), was in early life a lieutenant 
of cavalry, but after the revolution of 1830 de- 
voted himself to agriculture and iron-works until 
1848, when he took part in forming the republic 
and supported the presidency of Louis Napoleon. 
But when the latter declared himself emperor 
Marquis de Vogiié again withdrew from public life 
until 1871, when he was el to the Nation 
Assembly and supported the monarchists. In 1853 
his son, then Comte de Vogiié, set out for the sos 
where he devoted two years to exploring in Syria an 
Palestine. After returning to Paris he publis sev- 
eral works of so high value that he was named a free 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres to fill the me left vacant by the Duc de 
Luynes. In 1871 M. Thiers named him ambassador 
to Constantinople, which office he held ti!l 1875, when 
he was called to the embassy at Vienna. These posi- 
tions, however, he owed rather to his fame as a scholar 
than to diplomatic ability, and on the accession of 
Pres. Grévy, in 1879, De Vogiié returned to France. 
He is author of the following valuable and handsomely 


illustrated works: Les Fglises de la Terre Sainte, 
with 59 engravings (1859); Inscriptions hébraiques de 
Jerusalem (1864); a monograph on Le Temple de 
Jerusalem, with 50 plates, followed by an Essai sur la 
Se lg oa dela Ville Sainte (1865 ;L’ Architecture 
vile et religieuse du Ier au VIIe Siecle dans la Syrie 
Centrale, with plates (1865-77); Mélanges d’ Archéo- 
logie Orientale (1869): Inscriptions Semitiques, 43 
P tes (1869-77). De Vogiié also edited the Duc de 

uynes posthumous work on the exploration of the 


method is that certain varieties which are not readily | Dead 


10 sin by cuttings may be made to produce roots 
on layers, the vitality of the planted canes being longer 
preserved. Grafting is a very ancient method. It 
was much practised in Roman times, and is frequently 
described in Latin treatises on agriculture. Its principal 
advantage is in giving hardy root stocks to delicate 
varieties. The most usual method is to insert the scion 
in the crown of the plant below the surface of the 
ground. It needs to be tied in and the earth banked 
around it, this serving instead of the wax employed in 
aerial grafting. It is necessary, however, to prevent 
the scion from sending out roots of its own, and its 
rootlets need to be removed several times during the 


season. 

There are various ideas about the best methods of 
growing the grape. The open trellis and frame train- 
ing is most common in the United States. In Europe, 
where wood is less abundant, single stakes are often 
used, the vine being pruned more severely than the 
Awerican species will bear. The several diseases and 
insect enemies to which the vine is subject are de- 
scribed under Grape and Puytioxera. The prod- 
ucts of the vine are six in number: the fruit, which is 
largely used in the fresh state as an article of food ; 
the dricd fruit, or raisin, for which the sweeter grapes 
are used ; the currant, which is the dried product of a 


Sea. 
VOLAPUK, the ‘world language,’’ invented by 
Johann Martin Schleyer, a Catholic priest, who was 
born at Oberland, Baden, in 1831, and at present re- 
sides in Switzerland. He became an ardent student 
of philology, and gained some knowledge of about 50 
languages and dialects. His studies in this direction 
were largely devoted to the formation of a language 
which would be suitable as a medium of international 
intercourse, and in 1878 he published an outline of 
such a language, of which he issued a grammar and 
dictionary in 1880. He has since published numerous 
works on the subject; his system has been warmly 
welcomed in Germany and has attracted so much at- 
tention elsewhere as to call for a descriptive mention. 

The idea of a world language is not new. Efforts 
have been made from time to time in this direction 
the earliest being that of John Wilkins, Bishop of 
Chester, in 1668. There have been many later schemes 
propoost recent ones being the ‘‘Ideography’’ of 
Sinibaldo de Mos in 1863, and the ‘‘ Alevato’’ of 
Stephen Pearl Andrews in 1877. All these, however, 
were based on metaphysical or other impractical con- 
ceptions, and have no value other than as literary 
curiosities. Schleyer’s scheme was the first of a prac- 
tical character. Recognizing that all existing lan- 
guages have irrogularities. of grammar, orthography, 
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ete., which render them troublesome even .o natives! written.’ The prefix p before the tense vowel makes 


and occasionally unlearnable to fureiguers, it was 
his object to produce a language prepared solely 
with a view to its practical utility, in which the 
irregularities and complexities of existing languages 
should be avoided and complete simplicity and regu- 
larity be gained. Unfortunately his native lan- 


rage was German, and he has retained German- | gololéd, 
isms of grammar and orthography which make his! 


method 


ifficult to other modern nations. Before 
ving the criticisms of linguists, however, we shall 

riefly describe the leading features of Volapiik, this 
title signifying ‘* world language"’ in the new method 
of speech. 

Volapiik possesses in all 37 letters, To the 5 pure 
vowels are added the German ii, 6, ii, sounds which 
very few persons of English, Spanish. or Italian birth 
are capable of properly making. The consonants, as 
he arranges them, are b, p; d, t; v, f; h. y, g, k; 
l, r, mn; 8, j,¢, x, z. To these are added 10 new 
signs, invented or borrowed from existing alphabets, to 
supply deficient sounds. There are no diphthongs, the 
vowels have the Continental sounds, and certain of the 
consonants have arbitrary sounds, ¢ being like j in joy, 
j like English sh. Thus jép is pronounced ** sheep.”’ 

In forming the vocabulary a basic series of radicals 
or roots was chosen, these being mostly monosyllabic, 
with an internal vowel, and one, sometimes two, pre- 
liminary and final consonants. Dissyllabie roots are 
formed on the same principle. The root word is al- 
ways a noun, concrete or abstract. Mnglish being 
recognized as the most important and widespread lan- 
guage of modern civilization, the roots are taken from 
it, wherever a suitable one can be found, other lan- 
guages being used more sparingly. ‘Thus English 
““man’”’ forms an unobjectionable root. But English 
‘‘house’’ is not in accordance with the rule of root 
formations. So Jatin ‘“‘dom"’ is chosen instead. 
““Sheep”’ is jip. Here the pronunciation is preserved, 
the spelling changed. It is neccssary that all roots 
should begin and end with a consonant, in order that 
prefixes and suffixes can be readily added as gram- 
matical inflections. ‘The prefixes used are frequently 
ordinary or abbreviated prepositions. Some are adjec- 
tives or shortened nouns of quality. For suffixes el, 
ik, am are very commonly used. Z/ forms nouns 
which indicate the doer. Jk is the termination of all 
adjectives but the numerals. Am corresponds to the 
English termination ‘‘ing”’ or “tion.” O, ii, and 6 
are used as inflectional terminations. O forms adverbs ; 
ii, prepositions ; 6. interjections. 

he grammar of Volapiik has the modifications of 
Aryan grammar generally, and forms all these modifi- 
pa pay inflectional expedients. The plural is in- 
variably formed by the addition of s, and tens are 
formed from units in the same manner. The personal 
pronoun forms its genders in the third person by the 
addition of om, of, and os. Os, however, is not neu- 
ter; all things are masculine; os is used only imper- 
sonally and abstractly, as fotos, ‘it thunders.”’ In 
nouns denoting person the suffix j¢ makes the noun 
feminine. In animals om denotes the male, j¢ the 
female. The nominative case is the simple word form. 
To form the genitive, dative, and accusative a, e, and ¢ 
are udded ; in the plural as, es, and is. The preposition 
governs the nominative except when it denotes motion, 
then the accusative. Adjectives and participles ma 
be declined when separated from the nouns which 
they qualify, so that the relation can be shown, The 
personal pronouns are ob, ‘‘1"’; ol, “thou”; om, of, 
os, ‘he, she, it’; on, ‘ one,’’ or ** they,’’ as in “they 
say."’ These are attached to the roots to form the per- 
son endings of verbs in the indicative, as penob, “I 
write ’’ ; penol, *‘ thou writest"’ ; penon, *‘ one writes "’ ; 
. we write,”’ ete. The signs for the tenses are 
prefixed vowels, a for the present; &, imperfect; e, 
rfect; i, pluperfect; o, future; u, future perfect. 
xample: tipenob, “1 wrote"’; epenol, ‘thou hast 


‘the verb passive, as palibof, **L am loved."’ The 
jeonditional and subjunctive moods are indicated by 
the addition of a syllable, dv and /a respectively, after 
‘the person ending, thus: dinobio labile, if abinobla 
liegik, signities **L would be happy if I were rich.’’ 
The imperative adds éd to the person ending, as 
éd, **go thou.”’ The infinitive ends in dx, the 
vurticiple in él, while other prefixes, suffixes, and in- 
xes are employed to cover other exigencies of gram- 
matical inflection. 

In forming sentences the words are arranged in the 
fullowing order: First, the subject; secoud, the predi- 
eate; third, the object. Kach principal word 1s fol- 
luwed by its moditiers, except that adverbs, when 
| modifying adjectives or other adverbs, precede. ‘The 
negative no also p es the negatived verb. This 
arrangement is a radical departure from the German 
method, in which the verb is placed at the end of the 
sentence. 

Volapiik has grown with some rapidity into favor. 
It made some progress in Germany and Austria pre- 
vious to 1884, in which year it was taken up in 
Holland and Belgium, and in France in 1885. It was 
introduced into the latter country by Dr. Kerekhoffs, 
who made several changes, the most of which were 
decided improvements. - Other Euro nations be- 
cawe interested in it during 1885 and 1886, but little 
interest was shown in England and in the United 
States until 1887, since which time much has been 
written on the subject, text-books published, and 
classes furmed in sey, cities, though principally 
among persons of an birth. A convention was 
held in Munich in August, 1887, the delegates being 
mostly Germans. At this several simplifications were 
adopted, a general society of Volapiik clubs formed, 
and an academy established, which n its functions 
in 1888. Father Schleyer is at the head of both these 
organizations. Over 100 books on the subject were 

ublished in Europe up to July, 1887, and many more 
ave been issued since. Several periodi in Vola- 
piik are now published, and the number of persons 
who have studied it is given at 100,000. It has been 
brought into considerable use in commercial inter- 
course, and has in fact made a remarkable pro 
indicating the need of some such international lan- 
wing popularity of Volapuk has aroused 
pelionien! students, and several other systems 
ave been proposed since its introduction. In 1885 
P. Steiner, of Germany, published a system entitled 
‘* Pasilengua,’’ and in 1888 Dr, L. Samenhof, of 
Warsaw, an ‘‘ International Language.’’ Both these 
endeavor to produce a simple, regular system, with a 
vocabulary formed from existing Aryan words. “ 
Samenhof is credited with excellent judgment in his 
selections, and the vocabulary of both can be acquired 
with great ease, yet both use diacritical marks, sounds 
not common to all Aryan tongues, and grammatical 
complexities. The method proposed by Dr. Samenhof 
closely resembles that in use in the ‘‘agglutinative 
family’? of languages. More recently, Melville 
Bell, the author of the system of ** visible speech "’ for 
deaf mutes, has proposed what he calls ‘‘ World 
English,’’ based on the fact of the wide employment 
of English. It is simply English written on a phonetic 
system, with certain new consonantal signs and a sim- 
plification of English mar. 

The advantages of Volapiik are given by the Satur- 

Review, as the following. Its words present no 
accumulation of heaped-up consonants or vowels, and 
there are no long compound wo Tt has no arbi- 
trary rules of orthography, sparingly uses difficult 
sounds, and greatly decreases the number of words by 
its free use of inflections. This renders it useful for 
telegraphy. It is marked by clearness and precision, 
and fi m from ambiguous forms, while its numer- 
ous © adapt it well to versification. is 
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richer in forms than almost any other living language, 
and allows greater latitude in the construction of sen- 
tences. Yet it is not free from exceptions, such as 
that in which the preposition governs mostly the nom- 
inative. Exceptions of accent are also allowed in 


poetry. 

The advantages above named are correlated with 
faults which must stand in the way of its general 
acceptance by Aryan nations. These faults have been 
pointed out by a committee of the American Philo- 
sophical Society appointed in 1887 to cousider and 
report upon the newly pro’ language. The re- 
port of the committee is shrewd and sensible in its 
suggestions, and we give an abstract of it, as showing 
the views of many linguists as to what a world lan- 
guage should be. ‘The committee had for its chair- 
man Prof. D. G. Brinton, the distinguished archzeolo- 

ist, the other members being Henry Phillips, Jr., and 

onroe B. Snyder. They expressed the opinion that a 
universal language is greatly needed for the use of 
scientists, and also for the commercial and travelling 
world, but much less so for general literature, and that 
if —— it is likely to be used as an addition to the 
native language of each people. Their report contains 
the following su an: Ist, the orthography of such 
ap shou ce brmanaia phonetic; 2d, every let- 
ter should have but one sound; 3d, this sound should 
be common to all the leading Aryan languages; 4th, 
diphthongs, double consonants, etc., should be omitted ; 
5th, the meaning should never depend on tone, 
aceent, quantity, or inflection of the voice; 6th, the 
yowels should be limited to the five pure vowels a, e, 
i, 0, u, with the Italian pronunciation (these being 
common to all Aryan tongues); 7th, in consonants, 
all gutturals, 5 gaa lisps, and nasals should be 
omitted, and all double and complex consonantal 
sounds ; 8th, diacritical marks, accents, and apostrophes 
should be omitted, and all signs that cannot be made 
without lifting the pen (as the crossing of the t and 
the dotting of the Naveed: 9th, all sounds should 
be easy to and agreeable to the ear; 10th, brev- 
ity should be sedulously sought. 

The vocabulary should be based on that common 
to the ates Aryan tongues. There are 1500 words 
in German almost the same as in English, and more 
than this common to English, French; Spanish, and 
Italian. At least a thousand words are common to 


all these languages, their main difference lying in pro- 
nuciation. mmercial, business, and scientific terms 


have much in common, the chief differences occurring 
in literary and art terms. The most important differ- 
ences, and the least easy to obviate, are those between 
the grammatical forms of the several-languages. In 
respect to grammar, the simplest method is the best. 
In a simplification of grammatical furms the interjec- 
tion and article might be dispensed with. Several 
languages find no need of the latter. The adjective 
has neither gender, number, nor case in English, yet no 
iffienlty arises in consequence, and therefore these 
modifications could be dispensed with. The distinction 
of form between the adjective and adverb might. be 
omitted, as it often is in the spoken language. This 
would reduce the present nine parts of speech to six. 
The comparison of adjectives by *‘ more’ and “‘most”’ 
is now practically the rule in the Romance languages, 
and might be “se teted adopted. The noun has no gen- 
der in English and modern Persian, though useless and 
annoying gender inflections are retained in all other 
Aryan tongues. The adjective of sex serves all nee- 
essary purposes of indicating gender in English. 
Number also could be usually dropped, as is now occa- 
sionally done. Case might be omitted. English retains 
only the genitive. Case can be readily replaced by 
pronouns and prepositions, as the genitive by the old 
use of ‘his’? asin ‘John his book.” Relative, inter- 
rogative, and demonstrative pronouns could be blended 


without confusion. The reflexive form is unnecessary, 
as is shown by English usage. In verbs all inflections 
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can be avoided by the use of auxiliaries, and the mod- 
ern development of language has tended strongly in 
this direction. Most prepositions could be ciniteed by 
the ae of the sentence into verb, direct 
object, and indirect object. This simplification would 
yield an equal simplification in syntax, but would be 
attended with a loss to the flexibility of language. 
The logical arrangement of the sentence should be: 
the subject before the predicate; the noun before the 
adjective; the verb before the adverb; the immediate 
before the remote object. Internal inflection, and the 
use of prefixes, infixes, and suffixes should be avoided. 

These suggestions, which are based on the tenden- 
cles manifested in the evolution of languages, and 
particularly of modern English, which has divested 
itself of the old inflectional methods more fully than 
any other modern language, are applied to the system 
of Volapiik, which, as weighed in this balance, is 
found seriously wanting. It is, in the opinion of the 
committee, in conflict with the development of the 
Teutonic and Romance tongues alike, and is full of 
difficulties to the learner. It retains the impure Ger- 
wan modified vowels, the French j and the aspirate h, 
and has 8 vowels and 19 consonants, where 5 vowels 
and 16 consonants would suffice. It has various dia- 
critical marks of accent, tones, inflection, and quantity 
(all needless obstructions). Double consonants are nu- 
merous, and vowels are printed and written with 
underscoring and Italie letters to facilitate the compre- 
hension of words. Several of the sounds used could 
not be pronounced by an Aryan without special oral 
training. Many words are manufactured from en- 
tirely new radicals, capriciously formed. Nouns are 
inflected through four cases, prefixes and suffixes com- 
monly used—all this being out of accordance with the 
tendency of Aryan speech development. ‘There is an 
excessive multiplication of inflectional forms ; verbs are 
modified by 14 prefixes and 16 suffixes, and the 
meaning of aword largely depends upon its place in a 
sentence. The system of Volapiik, in short, is abso- 
jutely opposed to the evolutionary tendencies of Aryan 
speech ; it being synthetic and complex, while all 
modern dialects are growing more and more analytic 
and simple. It proposes a distinct retrogression in 
linguistics, a step backward toward conditions from 
which we have been for centuries escaping. 

The committee, fh conclusion, recommended the 
calling of a congress of etn ge for the purpose of 
devising an international language of the simplest and 
most advanced character phacli not for the purpose 
of supplanting existing tongues, but to add to them a 
general medium of international intercourse, and a 
common scientific and commercial language. In com- 

liance with this recommendation the American 
Philosophical Society has taken steps to call togetlier 
such a congress, composed of the most capable philol- 
ogists of Murope and America, aud it seems very prob- 
able that the instigation of Volapuk will lead to the 
formation of a world language in every respect in har- 
mony with the present state of the science and fully 
adapted to the needs of international re ) 

c. M. 

VOWS anv OATHS. In our English versions of 
See VoLXXIV. the Bible the phrase “God forbid” (as 

300 ‘fp, 326 “istinguished from ** the Lorp forbid,”’ 
p- Pp. °°" or ‘my God forbid’’) occurs eight times 
in the Old Testament, and fifteen times 
in the New Testament. Neither the Hebrew nor the 
Greek phrase so translated coutains the name of the 
Supreme Being, either expressly or by implication. 
The phrase ‘‘ God save the king’’ occurs ei be times; 
in each case the Hebrew is simply ‘‘ Live the king.”’ 
We are in these cases accustomed to translate the 
Hebrew or Greek phrases, not by English words that 
correspond with the words of the original, but by Eng- 
lish idiomatic phrases that are conceived of as convey- 


ing, on the whole, the same meaning with the original, 
and these English phrases came into the language 
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from other than Biblical sources. These liarities 
of translation have something of a typical character. 
In the matter of appeals to the Supreme Being, either 
in oaths or vows, the ideas of Christian peoples are 
more or less colored by notions of heathen origin. 
This appears in our current religious phraseology, our 
hymnology, our interpretations of Scripture. 

The fundamental law concerning vows is stated in 
Deut. xxiii. 21-23. They are often mentioned in 
connection with fregwill offerings, with which they 
have this in common, that they are required from no 
one; the law simply regulates them, in case any one 
deems it a privilege to offer them. But the limits 
within which the vow is permitted are narrower than 
those of the freewill offering. For example, no vow 
to offer an animal in sacrifice is permitted, unless the 
animal is without blemish. When a vow has once 
been legally made the legal accomplishment of it is 
rigidly exacted. But it is evident that the vow was 
commonly thought of rather as a forin of prayer, or of 
public confession and thanksgiving, than as a bond 
upon the person making it. his is strikingly illus- 
trated by the fact that the current word for it in the 
Septuagint and the New Testament is ebyf, prayer. 
while the —_ pee variants = other lew 0 
ebyouat, and the word dzodoyia, signifying publie con- 
Seationn. The interpretation thus given to the Old 
‘Testament word fits its use as far back as this can be 
traced. It follows from this that vows are not pre- 
sented, in the Bible, as modes of be the Supreme 
Being for his interference, or of paying him for favors, 
but rather asa method of prayer and an expression of 
praise and gratitude. 

The Biblical vow is ordinarily a promise to offer 
some sacrifice, or perform some ritual act, or render 
some other external service. ‘The services vowed are 
always externe!, and ordinarily temporary, not spirit- 

or perpetual, though of course the spirit with 
which a vow was performed was regarded as all im- 
portant. The law of the devoted things: Lev. xxvii 
21-29, Num. xviii. 14, ef. 


Josh. vi., vii., is not an ex- 
ception to this statement, for the‘ herem”’ is a differ- 
ent thing from a vow. The case of the Nazirite for 
life is not an exception, as we shall presently see. The 
case of Jacob's accepted vow, Gen. xxviii. 20-22, xxxi. 
13, is not an exception, for the words ‘* Jehovah will 
be to me for God” 
sentence, instead of beginning the apudosis, Jacob 
did not vow that if Jehovah would go with him and 
supply his wants and bring him back, then Jehovah 
should be his God, but that if Jehovah, fulfilling the 

romises he has just made to be with him and bring 

im back, would be his God (verses 13-15, ef. xvii. 7), 
then Jacob would make his memorial stone a house of 
God, and would give tithes. 

The article in the Kxoycropa#prA Brrrannica 
mentions the prominence given in the Roman Catholic 
Church to irrevocable vows of certain sorts. Solemn 


promises made to God, having something of the | 


nature of vows, are quite common among Protestants. 
To say nothing of Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods, 
formed more or Jess upon the Roman model, we have 
the solemn promises made by ministers at licensure or 
ordination, those made by ministers and people at the 
institution of the pastoral office, those Ba made at 
the receiving of persons into covenant with the church, 
the pledges of the various ,Christian Associations, 
Christian Endeavor Sucieties, Temperance Societies, 
and many others of the same general character. As 
to all such matters, it should be remembered that 
while a pledge of this kind, used within Scriptural 
limits, may be a privilege and a help, there is great 
danger of our making it the contrary. If we permit 
vows of this kind to take the place in our lives that 
belongs to love or conscience or the grace of God, the 
vow will become a burden and a snare. 

From the point of view of those who regard the 
Biblical account of the origin of the Mosaic legislation 


properly close the protasis of the | 


VULPIAN. 


as historical, the vow of Jephthah, Jud. xi., must be 
regarded as illegal. He no right to vow a 
offering to Jehovah, except ashe limited the vow to 
animals legally fit for that purpose. We have here an 
account of a rash man who had military gifts and who 
was used by Jehovah, but whose religious pusition by 
uo means indicates the true character of the religi 
of Jehovah at that period. There is nothing to show 
that either Jephthah’s vow or that of Hanuah, | Sam, 
i. 11, were cases that would within the law of 
redemption given in Lev. xxvii., and there is 

fore nothing in these cases to show that that law was 
then non-existent. Instead of pv ges principle 
that a vow once taken must be fulfilled at any cost 
was so far modified in later times in Israel that ex- 
ceptional vows were by law redeemed at a valuation,” 
it would doubtless be correct to say that from the times 
of Moses the law provided for a class of vows that 
might be so redeemed. 

n the article Nazarrre or Nazrrrre, in the En- 
CYCLOPADIA BrivrannIca, it is that “the 
Hebrew root N-Z-R is only dialectically different from 
N-D-R, to vow.’’ This is in one sense true, but not 
in the sense that would justify the inference ** that the 
peculiar marks of the Nazirite are primarily no more 
than the usual sign that a man is under a vow of some 
kind."’ Any one will be convinced of this who will 
notice the distinctness with which the two words are 
used in Num. vi., and throughout the Old Testament. 
Whatever might supposedly be true of the two 


if they belonged to different dialects, it is a matter o! 
fact _ in y ead usage they are sharply differ- 
entia 


The statement that the law of the Nazirite, as found 
in Num. vi., *‘is not pre-exilic,”’ is, of course, contrary 
to the explicit testimony of Num. vi. 1, which attrib- 
utes the law to Moses. Very likely it may be true 
that this law is ‘‘ directed to the regulation of a known 
usage,”’ but there were already such things as exist- 
ing usages in the times of Moses. Further, the fact 
that the law contemplates one form of Nazirite 
does not render it incredible that other forms of it may 
have existed. The case presented in Num. vi. is that 
of a temporary Nazirite by vow; the case of 
Samson (perhaps that of Samuel also) is the different 
case of a person who isa Nazirite for life by divine 
a7 pte independent of any vow made by him- 
self. If we regard these cases as two species of a 


;common genus, then the fact of the existence of one 


species in the times of the judges indicates the probable 
existence of the other species rather than proves it to 
be nonexistent in those times. And in any case, t! 
variations between the case of Samson and the de- 
scription given in Num, vi. have no weight to prove 
that the Jaw in Num. vi. had not then been given; 
for the variations may either be due to the difference 
between the condition of a Nazirite for life and a 
Nazirite for a limited period, or may be accounted for 
like the other prevalent negligences and i ities 
in the observances of the national laws that were prev- 
alent in the times of Manoah and Eli. (w. J. B.) 
VULPIAN, Epme Fétrx ALrrep (1826-1887), 
French physiologist was born at Paris, Jan. 5, 1826. 
In 1854 he graduated at the Medical School, and be- 
coming assistant in the Museum of Natural History 
ursued researches on the nervous system. In 1867 
Ci was, despite of the charges of materialism made 
against him by the bishop of Sura, called to the 
chair of pathological anatomy in the Medical School. 
In 1868 his teachings were attacked during the 
discussion of' a petition against the instruction in that 
school, but Vulpian maintained an attitude of such 
dignity that he acquired the esteem of the scientific 
world, and in the next year was made member of the 
Academy of Medicine. In 1872 he passed to the chair 
of experimental and com ive pathology, and in 
1875 was made dean of the faculty. In 1876 he was 
chosen member of the Academy-of Sciences, By his 
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erndition and the strictly scientific methods evinced in | work which founded his reputation ; Legons sur T ap- 


his researches on the nervous system he attained to 


pareil vaso-moteur (2 vols., 1875), in which he subjects 


the first rank among physiologists. He died at Paris, | previous works to the rigid tests of experimentation F 


May 18, 1887. His important works are Des 


Pueu-| Clinique médicale de U’ Hopital de la 


harité (1878) ; 


monies secondaires (1860); Lecons sur la Physiologie} Maladies du Systéme nerveux (1879). 


générale et comparée du Syst?me nerveux (1866), the 


(J. W. Ww.) 
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WACE, Henry, English clergyman and author, 
was born in London, Dec. 10, 1836. He was educated 
at Brasenose College, Oxford, and graduated B. A. in 
1860. Having taken orders he was curate in London 
from 1861 to 1869, and chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn from 
1872 to 1880. He was also professor of ecclesiastical 
history in King’s College, London, from 1875 to 1883, 
and since that date has been its principal. He has 
also been prebendary in St. Paul’s Cathedral since 
1881, and has been select preacher at the universities 
of Oxford and eon a He has published 
Christianity and Morality, Boyle \ectures neh The 
Foundations of Faith, Bampton lectures (1880) ; The 
G and its Witnesses (1883); Student's Manual of 
the Evidences of Christianity ag With Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith he edited the valuable Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Bie hy (t vols., 1880-86). ‘This work treats 
with scholarly fulness and accuracy of the literature, 
sects, and doctrines, from the time of the apostles to 
the age of Charlemagne. Dr. Wace is the author of 
the Commentary on the Apocrypha (1886) in what is 
called the Speaker's Commentary. He has been asso- 
ciated with Prof. Buchheim in editing the First Prin- 
ciples of the Reformation (1884). 

WADDINGTON, WitiraM Henry, French archze- 
ologist and statesman, was born of English parents, 
Dee. 11, 1826, at Saint-Remi (Kure-et Loire). His 
education was commenced in Paris, and completed at 
the University of Cambridge. Thence he returned to 
France, and chose it for his nationality. P of 
fortune, he gave himself to antiquarian and numis- 
matic pursuits, and became member of the Society of 
Antiquaries. The results of a journey in 1850 in Asia 
Minor, which he published in two Memoirs, were 


crowned the Academy of Inscriptions, of which 
institution he was chosen a member in 1865. Elected 


from the department of Aisné in 1871 to the national 
assembly, he soon obtained note by his report of the 
law for the organization of the councils general. At first 

ranked himself with the right centre, but, after his 
brief occupancy of the post of minister of public in- 
struction for five days in May, 1873, at the end of M. 
Thiers’ Lion ag Waddington generally voted with 
the left centre. He gave his vote for the law which 
restricted the right of suffrage till the age of twenty- 
five. In May, 1874, after the fall of the Duc de 
Broglie, he declined a portfolio in the new cabinet ; voted 
against the law for freedom from state control in higher 
instruction, and supported the Republican constitution. 
He was elected senator from Aisné in 1876, but very 
soon in the Dufaure cabinet took the position of 
minister of public instruction, from which the -depart- 
ment of public worship was thon separated. He 
enforced compulsory primary education and the gov- 
ernmental control of all educational institutions. In 
the de nt of higher instruction he aimed at the 
grouping of the faculties in the powerful and complete 
universities, the establishment of private courses of 
study directed by the faculties, the development of 
libraries, laboratories, and collections, and urged the 
creation of scholarships for poor students. He 
changed some colleges into lycées, instituted faculties 
of law at Bordeaux and Douai. He retained his port- 
folio when 


Jules Simon became premier, but resigned | stru 


it five months afterward (May 16, 1877), and in the 
next month he voted in the senate against the dissolu- 
tion of the chamber of deputies. In the following 
December he entered the new cabinet of Dufaure as 
minister of foreign affairs. He acted as the French 
plenipetentiary at the congress of Berlin (June, 1878) 
and claimed for Roumania and Servia freedom o 

religion and political equality, conformably to the law 
of modern civilization. He stoutly insisted on the 
rectification of the boundaries between Greece and 
Turkey. On his return to France he announced to 
his government its honorable re-entry in the councils 
of the great powers, and was compliniented by M. 
Dufaure in a public letter. After Marshal Mac- 
Mahon’s resignation of the presidency and Dufaure’s 
retirement, Waddington, under the presidency of 
M. Grévy, while retaining the ministry of foreign 
affairs, accepted in February, 1879, the presidency 
of the council. He was then antagonized by the 
senate as too republican, and by the chamber as too 
moderate. Notwithstanding, he protested against the 
prosecution of the late ministry of MacMahon on the 
one hand, and on the other against an entire amnesty. 
Despite the dissatisfaction of a portion of the Republi- 
cans of the chamber, he obtained a vote of confidence, 
Dee. 2, 1879. But four weeks later he resigned both 
his eegeg whereupon he was offered the ambassa- 
dorship to England, which he declined. Besides the 
Memoirs, mentioned above, he has written Melanges de 
Numismatique et de Philologie (1861) ; Edit de Dioclé- 
tien (1864) ; Voyage archéologique en Grece et en Asie 
Mineure (1868-77). 

WADE, Bensamtn (1800-1878), senator, son of a 
soldier of the Revolution, was born near Springfield, 
Mass., Oct. 27, 1800. The family was in very humble 
circumstances, and what the boy Prior was from his 
mother. In 1818 he migrated to Northern Ohio, and 
supported himself by farm-work, and driving cattle to 
New York, with intervals of teaching school and shov- 
elling on the Erie Canal. He managed to study law, 
began practice in 1828, and after the usual waiting for 
clients was made prosecuting attorney of Ashtabula 
county in 1835. n 1837 he was sent to the State 
senate, where he was soon known as an outspoken 
opponent of the slave system and its concomitants 
in the North. Popular opinion on this subject in 
Ohio was not then what it afterward became, and 
Wade's hostility to the State ‘‘ black laws’’ incurred 
such odium as relegated him to private life. After 
his re-election he had charge of the bill which incar- 
porated Oberlin College. _ He became president judge 
of the Third Ohio district in 1847. The dignity of 
the bench did not repress his political activity; after 
the sessions of his court he made speeches in the cam- 
paign for Taylor. whom, though a slaveholder, he pre- 
ferred to Van Buren. His reputation was no more 
than local when he was sent to the U. 8. Senate as a 
Whig in 1851; but in the national arena he speedily 
made himself felt, and was a striking figure for eigh- 
teen years. hearty hater, with the full courage of 
his convictions, untroubled by delicate scruples, con- 
sideration for opponents, or the philosophic habit of 
looking at both sides, he was in his element in the rude 
ggles which preceded the conflict of arms. His 
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rough and ready frankness and immovable determi- 
nation were a set-off to ** plantation manners,”’ and he 
was of use in making felt the ripening Northern will 
and purpose, where more refined men and measures 
might have failed. When challenged by a Southern 
Senator, he so conducted himself as to bewilder and 
everawe his adversaries. His rebuke to Douglas, dur- 
ing the debate on the Kansas-Nebraska bill, however 
unparliamentary, was effective. He earned the re- 
spect of Toombs, who bore public witness to his manly 
sincerity and directness, With five others he voted in 
1852 to repeal the Fugitive Slavelaw. He opposed the 
mpton constitution for Kansas, the proposed pur- 
chase of Cuba, and every measure in the interest of 
slavery. He advocated negro suffrage in the District of 
Columbia; and pushed the Homestead bill till it was 
in 1862. He earned the familiar appellations of 
‘honest Ben Wade,” “the old Roman,” and the 
like. ‘The war he may be said to have enjoyed, urging 
emancipation and confiscation from the start, and as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on its conduct ren- 
dering real service. To the era of reconstruction he 
was ill adapted, for moderation and mercy were neither 
in his views nor in his temper. He 3 a second 
term for Lincoln, and as president of the Senate ve- 
hemently urged the impeachment of Pres. Johnson. 
Counsels of this kind had not a happy effect when the 
war was over, a fact which he seemed- peeiee: to 
realize. By 1869 he was no longer needed in the Sen- 
ate, nor was he invited to the Cabinet, but his retire- 
ment was softened by a commissionership on the Pacific 
Railroad. In 1871 he was on the Santo Domingo 
Commission, avd favored annexation. He was last 
heard of in 1877 as violently opps the mild poliey 
of Pres. Hayes toward the South. An ardent re- 
former while the battle of principles was in progress, 
he could not accept results and be content when the 
victory was won. He died at Jefferson, Ohio, March 
2, 1878. See his Life, by A. G. Riddle (1886.) 

WAGES. See Acricuururs, Chap. X., Lasor 
and Srrikes. 

WAITE, Morrison Rewick (1816-1888), chief- 
justice of the United States, was born at Lyme, Conn., 

ov. 29, 1816. Having graduated at Yale College in 
1837, he removed to Ohio, where he completed his le- 
ok studies and engaged in the practice of the law at 

oledo. He filled no national office until selected by 
Pres. Grant in 1872 to represent the United States at 
Geneva before the tribunal of arbitration on the Ala- 
bama claims under the treaty of Washington with 
Great Britain. While presiding over a convention for 
the revision of the constitution of Ohio he was nom- 
inated by Pres. Grant to the office of Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and entered 
on its duties March 4, 1874. He held that office until 
his death, which occurred on March 23, 18838. 

Prior to the sickness that terminated his life he had 
prepared an elaborate opinion in the telephone cases 
that had been for many months before the Supreme 
Court involving the validity of the Bell telephone pat- 
ents. Before he had obtained entire relief from the 
indisposition which had affected him he took his place 
upon the bench, on March 19th, for the pur of 
Sree the judgment of the-court in the telephone 
eases, He remained in court while the opinion was 
read by another and then returned to his bed, from 
which he never arose. 

Chief-Justize Waite was ealled to preside over the 
Supreme Court at a peviod that marks one of the 
great stages in the history of that court. The rebellion 
of 1860 had been suppressed and the period of re- 
construction had passed, during which the powers of 
the government had been strained to meet the exigen- 
cies that threatened the national unity if not its ex- 
istence, and it now devolved upon the court over which 
he presided to readjust the civil relations that had 
been disturbed during tliis exciting period in conform- 
ity with sound views of the nature and limitations of 
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the public authority. In a political sense the period 
under consideration was one of conservative 
reaction and it was to be anticipated that the action of 
the court would reflect that tendency. The vast in- 
eve of Perea Saametee by - page oe 

uliar feature of this period, and a tively large 
aportind of that business related to public xt cor- 
porate obligations. The war had given a great impetus 
to the extension of railways, connecting er all 
parts of the country from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf, and the adjustment 
of the legal relations arising from such interests 
brought to the court an extended and complicated 
branch of business. The crowded state of the calen- 
dar of the court rendered the despatch of business the 
most pressing necessity of the conduct of its busi- 


ness. 

In the early years of the Supreme Court, when the 
structural lines given by the Constitution were to be 
transferred to the institutions and habits of intercourse 
of a young and growing society, and that court was the 
organ of such adjustments, and when the national im- 
pulses and local predilections of men read the purposes 
of that Constitution in opposite senses, a mind com- 
prehensive and exact, animated by the — of our 
national ins(itutions and sensitive to the nee of our 
complicated legal system, was nceded in the chief seat 
of that court to inspire and mould its deliberations, 
and that mind was found in John Marshall (for whom 
see KncycLopapiA Brrrannica). The occasion was 

t and the man was equal to the demand of its ex- 
igencies. Before that day nations had arisen and be- 
come great under the arbitrament of the sword, but 
the cle of a nation planned in council and habil- 
itated under the genial sway of judicial reason was new 
to the world. ; - 

As the first t period in the history of the court 
demanded an ideality that could grasp the possibilities 
of American civilization, so the second pe e- 
manded a robust administration to give fibre to that 
which had been fashioned by his great predecessor, 
The court over which Chief-Justice Taney (g. v.) pre- 
sided did not fail to meet what was promi y its 
ability and demanded by the state of the country, until 
the dark shadow of the rebellion of 1860 disturbed its 
ihe ited grént:pastrlinnbey ba vagaril 

The third great period ma as commenc- 
ing at the accession of Chief Justice Waite to its first 
office. The necessity for settling great fundamental 
political questions appeared to have passed, and the 
early doctrines of the court had passed into full ac- 
ceptance and had been clearly illustrated and defined. 
The industrial development made the chief demand 
upon the attention of the court. Commercial enter- 

rises embodying the national spirit that emerged with 
resh animation from the unities of etd and action 
brought about by the war passed from local to inter- 
state relationships, thus widening the area of federal 
jurisdiction and crowding the court with a great vol- 
ume of business that overtasked its means of dis- 
charging such nse public duties. Under such cir- 
cunistances an able administrator was what was needed 
at the head of the court and such an officer was found 
in Chief-Justice Waite. With the depressing fact 
ever present in the mind of the court that its suitors 
uust wait three years to be heard before it, it is not 
surprising that the adornments of oratory should largely 
disappear from the court, replaced by frictionless ma- 
chinery without heat or scintillation. The mental consti- 
tution of Chicf-Justice Waite was not at variance with 
the necessities that thus affected the court, for he re- 
garded it as a place for the transaction of business and 
its chief duty beyond that of deciding properly to be 
the expedition of its business. If the overtasked 
powers of the bench did not admit of the realization 
of the forensic models of Rome and that was 
no copy eon to the Chief-Justice, who entertained 
English ideas of methods of advocacy. A concise and 
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clear statement of facts and a skeleton of an argument 
emphasized at its salient points satisfied in his mind 
the demands of the duty of the advocate and the con- 
venience of the court. 

Tt often happens that the advocate in the course of 
examining a proposition of law under its limited ap- 

ication to a case under consideration sees it in its 

road relations, and thus obtains a standpoint from 
which its ific applications can be most accurately 
Splaed. n such cases it is natural that he should en- 
eavor to lead the court to the same standpoint, and if 
the prevailing methods of presentation and the state 
of bu in the court do not admit of such an effort 
it is a grave misfortune. Whenever our jurisprudence 
reaches the last term of its development, it will be pos- 
sible to administer it by mechanical methods, but so 
long as it is to meet new conditions and exhibit expan- 
sive qualities the required conditions must be found 
in the methods and mind of the court. A close ad- 
herence to English forensie methods is not practicable 
for the mind or conditions of America. The English 
jurists adhere to antecedent forms and draw their 
reasonings from limited authoritative sources, avoiding 
neralizations that embrace elements that have not 
thistechnical sanction ; while the American Pe recog- 
nizes that the conditions of our national life demand 
peogeenere changes, and he seeks to conserve substance 
er than form as derived from the Lee, and admits 
the principles of nature and social order into his gen- 
eralizations although not recognized by his juridical 
predecessors. ‘lhe English jurist aims to perpetuate 
existing forms of | institutions, while his American 
brother looks to higher a of existing methods 
than have yet been reached. 

Under the tendency that has just been stated Ameri- 
can constitutional law has sprung into existence, which 
owes its development to a breadth of generalization 
excluded from English forensic methods. It may be 
said that the stage of the expansive development of 
American jurisprudence has , and it may be 
true that the most active period in that respect has 
gone by, but there is nothing in retrospect or forecast 
to warrant the opinion that astage of development has 
been reached that will impose on the jurists of this 
country no more arduous duty than that of conserving 
its forms and princip 

Chief-Justice Waite possessed that trained legal 
sense, by which conclusions are drawn before the rea- 
sons on which they rest are consciously recognized, and 
which is the first condition of a sound legal judgment. 
This quality apprehends the fitness of things in a legal 
sense before their details are examined, and is in fact 
a generalization based on broad legal experience with- 
out which legal inquiry is in danger of being lost in 
technicalities and minutiae. If confidence in the pos- 
session and value of this quality sometimes disinclines 

r to painstaking efforts for the verification 
of his results, on the other hand its absence or weak- 
ness leaves opinion without anchorage in the sense in 
which the term ge is put in contrast with that of 

‘ eonviction. In the scientific branch of legal work, 
which consists in testing the generalizations drawn in 
the manner just pointed out by the results of antece- 
dent judicial decisions, many have surpassed Chief- 
Justice Waite, and the same may be said as to that 
rare quality by which legal principles are unfolded in 
their nature and applications. 

Tn his personal ring as a judicial officer Chief- 
Justice Waite was kind and considerate, and, although 
the flowers of rhetoric did not flourish under his touch, 
kindly feelings habitually remained with those who had 
judicial intercourse with him. 

See ** Memorial Proceedings in Supreme Court,” 
U.S. Papeete, Vol. 126, Appendix. (A. J. W.) 

WALKER, Amasa (1799-1875), economist, was 
born at Woodstock, Conn., May 4, 1799: his ancestry 
settled at Charlestown, Mass., 1641. From 1825 to 


1840 he was engaged in business in Boston, and active 
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in the temperance and anti-slavery movements. From 
1843 his home was at North Brookfield, Mass., but for 
some years he visited Oberlin, Ohio, as professor of 
political economy. He was sent to the Massachusetts 
assembly 1848 and to the senate 1849, was secretary 
of state 1851-2, member of the Massachusetts Con- 
stitutional convention 1852-3, of Congress 1862-3, 
and lecturer on political economy at Amherst College 
from 1861. He died Oct. 29, 1875. He was one of 
three editors of the Transactions of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society, 1848-54. He wrote much on his 
favorite subject for periodicals, and published Nature 
and Uses of Money (1857), and Science of Wealth 
(1866). The latter was widely read, and gained much 
repute and influence. 

is son, Francis AMASA WALKER, statistician and 
educator, was born in Boston, July 2, 1840, and grad- 
uated at Amherst College in 1860. His legal studies 
were interrupted by the war, in which he became ad- 
jutant-general of Gen. D. N. Couch’s division in 1862, 
and colonel in 1863. He was wounded at Chancellors- 
ville, taken prisoner, and emerged from the strife with 
broken health and the brevet of brigadier-general. 
After teaching for two — at Williston Seminary, 
Easthampton, Mass., and editing the Springfield Re- 
oo for a year, he was appointed chief of the 
ureau of statistics at Washington 1869, superin- 
tendent of the Ninth Census 1870, and Indian com- 
missioner 1871. He became professor of political 
economy and history in the Sheffield Scientific School. 
of Yale College 1872, and president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in Boston 1881. Besides three 
volumes of census reports and a Statistical Atlas of 
the United States (1874), he has published The Indian 
ac (1873); The Wages Question (1876), The 
‘orld’ s Fair (1876); Money in its Relation to Trade 
and Industry (1879); Political Economy (1882), in the 
“American Science Series’’; Land and its Rent 
(1883), and History of the Second Corps, Army of the 
Potomac (1886). 
W q ea iharvome eae he ake statesman 
was born at Northumberland, ‘a., July 19, 1801, and 
raduated at the University of Pennsylvania 1819. 
He began to practise law at Pittsburg 1819, became an 
active Democrat,and removed in 1826 to Natchez, Miss., 
where he rose to prominence. Always a Unionist, he 
resisted the nullifiers in 1833. The next year he pub- 
lished Reports of Cases in the Supreme Court of Mis- 
sssppi (1818-82) lected to the U. 8. Senate 1836, he 
introduced the earliest Homestead bill, supported Van 
Buren’s measures, and urged the recognition of the in- 
dependence of Texas in 1837, and afterwards its an- 
nexation. He had much influence with Pres. Tyler, 
and helped to effect the nomination of Polk, who made 
him secretary of state in 1845. In this office he ac- 
tively favored free trade, procured a reciprocity treaty 
with Canada, and introduced the warehousing system. 
The Department of the Interior was established at his 
suggestion. His later posts were of less eminent rank, 
but afforded opportunities of honorable service. In 
1853 he was a commissioner to open commercial rela- 
tions with China and Japan. In 1857, as fourth goy- 
ernor of Kansas, he repeated the doleful but enlight- 
ening experiences of his peas (Reeder, Shan- 
non, and Geary), and declared himself ** unwilling to 
aid in forcing slavery on Kansas by fraud and forgery.’’ 
As in this case he broke with Buchanan’s administra- 
tion and the slave power, so in the war he would not 
go with his adopted section, As U. S. financial agent 
in Europe during most of 1863-4, he negotiated $250, - 
000,000 of the 5-20 bonds, and prevented thie sale of 
the second Confederate loan of $75,000,000. During 
these years he edited the Continental Monthly, and 
wrote for it some letters on American resources, which 
exerted an influence abroad and won high praise. He 
advocated the Fc ye of the Danish West Indies 
and Alaska, and the construction of the Pacific Rail- 
road. As a friend of peace and of both sections, he 
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pe: the impeachment of Pres, Johnson, and 
the carrying out of the Congressional nstruc- 


tion measures in Mississippi. He died Nov. 11, 
1869, at Washington, wierehe was prominent at the 


r. 
WALKER, Wir11am (1824-1860), filibuster, was 
born at Nashville, Tenn., May 8, 1824. After travel- 
ling abroad, studying medicine in Paris, and being ad- 
mitted to the bar, he was conn for a time with 
the New Orleans Crescent and the San Francisco 
Herald, and practised law at Marysville, Cal, In Oc- 
tober, 1853, he undertook a fantastic enterprise against 
the north-western states of Mexico. Landing with a 
few comrades at La Paz on the end of the Californian 
peninsula, he proclaimed himself president of the 
country, ‘annexed *’ Sonora, and marched northward, 
only to surrender at San Diego. In May, 1854, he was 
tried at San Francisco for a violation of the neutralit 
laws and acquitted. Invited to Nicaragua, he land 
at Ruelijo in June, 1855, raised a force, won in a few 
actions, took Granada, Oct. 15, and executed a native 
general for “‘treason.’’ In a war with Costa Rica he 
retrieved a defeat in March, 1856, by a victory in April. 
** Elected ’’ president in June, he issued currency on a 
large scale,re-established slavery, and was recognized by 
Pierce. His intrusive tyranny provoked a re- 
volt, and the opposition of the Vanderbilt Steamship 
Company, whose property he had confiscated, contrib- 
uted to his downfall. After burning Granada, he sur- 
rendered May 1, 1857, to Commodore C. H. Davis, 
and was sent to New Orleans, whence he escaped to 
make another effort, but within two weeks was taken 
by another U. 8. naval officer, and conveyed to New 
Vore His madness was encou: by sympathy at 
home, and Pres. Buchanan ordered his release in Jan- 
uary, 1858. In the fall he started again, but was ar- 
rested, tried in New Orleans, and acquitted. His cu- 
riously unamiable fanaticism despised all lessons of ex- 
rience, and in June, 1860, he landed at Truxiilo, in 
onduras. ‘Two months later he was driven from the 
town by a British war-vessel ; marching into the coun- 
try with a small force, he was captu by the native 
authorities, and shot Sept. 8, at illo. He repre- 
sented no American or rational principle, and accom- 
plished no end : his reckless exploits belong rather 
to medizeval than modern manners, but he is unregret- 
fully remembered as ‘* the gray-eyed man of destiny.”’ 
and the chief of ‘‘filibusters.”” His account of The 
War in Ni written before his last expedition, 
oa EF at Mobile, 1862. ; 
ALLACE, Atrrep RusseL, an eminent Eng- 
lish naturalist, was born at Usk, Monmouthshire, Jan. 
8, 1822. He received his education at the grammar 
school of Hertford, and was articled to an elder brother 
who pursued the business of land surveyor and archi- 
tect. arly in life, however, he gave up this pursuit 
in favor of the study of natural history, and in 1848 
a the naturalist eg Walter Bates on a 
scientific expedition to Brazil. They made a long so- 
journ in Pard4, engaged in a scientific exploration of 
the vicinity, and then started on a voyage of explor- 
ation of the forest region of the Amazon and Rio Ne- 
gro rivers, from which they returned to England in 
1852. During this journey Wallace obtained a some- 
what catiaded vocabulary of the Indian languages of 
the Amazon valley, and a valuable collection of scien- 
tific material, which was very rich in the departments 
of botany and ornithology. Unfortunately, the greater 
pes of this was lost in a shipwreck, In 1853 he pub- 
ished Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro, with Re- 
marks on the Vocabulariés of the Amazonian Lan- 
guages, which work was followed by The Palm Trees 
of the Amazon, and their Uses. 

In 1854 he set out on a yet more important scien- 
tific journey, the field of his exploration being now 
the islands of the Malay Archipelago, in which region 
he remained for eight years, passing from island to 
island, and extending his expeditions to the island of 
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New Guinea, then almost unknown for pur- 
poses. ‘This long period Wallace occupied in the most 
ardent and enthusiastic natural history ase 2 
in the collection of an extraordinarily rich cabinet o 
zovdlogical specimens, including more than 100,000 in- 
sects and over 8000 birds. Among his special studies 
were the habits of the orang utan, and, while in New 
Guinea, the birds of paradise, peculiar to that island. 
To him we owe the earliest satisfactory account of the 
habits and haunts of this most beautiful family of 
birds. He succeeded in neg those already known 
a new ee the Standard ing ( Y Wal- 
lace), distinguished by a pair of long, narrow white 
feathers, springing from the bend of the wing, and 
— of being erected at the bird’s pleasure. 
hile thus enga his mind was also occupied with 
the study of the mystery of the origin of species 
which has during the present century exercised the 
intellects of so many able naturalists. The result of 
his thoughts was the conception of an idea of animal 
derivation remarkably similar to Darwin's celebrated 
theory of natural selection, and the parallel is the more 
interesting from the fact that the announcement of the 
results of Wallace’s and Darwin's studies was made on 
the same day and before the same scientific body. 
Wallace embodied his theory in a paper entitled ** On 
the Tendency of Varieties to depart indefinitely from 
the Original Type,’”’ which he sent to the Linnwan 
Society through Sir Charles Lyell. It was read on 
J uly 1 1858 5 and at the same meeting was read Dar- 
win’s paper “On the Tendency of Species to Form 
Varieties, and on the Perpetuation of Species and Va- 
rieties by means of Natural Selection,”” which eon- 
tained the first public statement of his celebrated 
theory. Wallace recognized natural selection as the 
agent in paaren most of the changes posi out by 
Darwin, but denied its sufficiency, without aid from 
some higher power, to explain the origin of the hu- 
man species. Thongh the two naturalists arrived at 
this theory independently of each other, the erty 
has been given to Darwin, who had pera eee 
his theory to scientific friends several years before, had 
conceived it many years previously, and published a 
detailed exposition of it immediately after the first 
public announcement, with a wealth of illustrations, 
the results of his own studies, far in excess of any- 
thing that Wallace had to offer. 

In 1862 Wallace returned to England, where he 
spent several years in arranging and classifying his 
vast collection and in writing a popular account of his 
gs recog which was published under the title of 
The Malay Archipelago, the Land of the Orang-utan 
and the Bird of Paradise (1889), and ranks among the 
most entertaining and instructive narratives of scien- 
tific exploration. He also published many papers in 
the proceedings of the Linnean, Zodlogical, Ethnologi- 
eal, Anthropological, and Hntomological Societies, a 
collection of which was issued in 1870. entitled Contri- 
butions to the Theory of Natural Selection. In 1868 
he received, in acknowledgment of the high value of 
his scientific labors, the gold medal of the Royal So- 
ciety, and in 1870 the gold medal of the Geographical 
Society of Paris. The works above named were fol- 
lowed in 1876 by the most valuable of his scientific 
productions, an elaborate work On the weal 
Distrilution of Animals, which was issued in English, 
French, and German, and yet remains the standard 
work on the subject. In the same year he was presi- 
dent of the Biological section of the British Asso- 
ciation in its meeting at G w. His other scien- 
tific works comprise Tropical Nature (1878), which 
contains his latest views on the colors of natural 
objects, sexual selection, geographical distribution, 
ete.; and Island Life (1880), in which he considers the 
phenomena presented by the faunas and floras of the 
principal islands of the plobe and the problem. of 

eological climates. He 0 edited a work on 
> ia, chiefly written by himself. In 1882 he 
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received from. ~ University of Dublin the honorary 


— of D. C 
allace’s attention has not been confined to scien- 
tific subjects. After his return from the Pacific 
islands he gave much attention to the phenomena of 
spiritualism, into which he made close researches, 
with the result of becoming firmly convinced that they 
were actually the work of disembodied spirits. The 
results of his observations in this direction were pub- 
lished in 1874 in a series of essays in the Fortnightly 
Review, which were afterwards reprinted under the 
title, Miracles and Modern Spiritualism (1875). Since 
that date Wallace has written little upon the subject, 
but is said to be still a firm believer in the spirit origin 
of these phenomena, At a later date he became 
maven interested in social and political problems, and 
published Zand Nationalization, its Necessity and 
Aims (1882), in which he gave a sketch of the whole 
subject of the tenure of land, and proposed a scheme 
occu! under state control which he believed 
would rei the numerous evils of the present sys- 
tem of land-holding. or the advocacy and promo- 
tion of this scheme a Land Nationalization Society has 
been formed, with Wallace as its presiding officer. A 
later economic publication is his Bad Times, with Sug- 
gested Iemedies (1885). 

_As a scientific thinker and observer Wallace occu- 
pies a high tion in the annals of modern science, 
yet in the former has not attained the standing to 
which his mental acumen seems to entitle him. Un- 
like his fellow-theorist, Charles Darwin, he has_ not 
devoted his life to the elucidation of a single problem, 
cr attempted the exhaustive treatment of any topic, 
but has given his attention to subject after subject 
without an effort to probe any one to the bottom. 
While unusually quick in the appreciation of causes 
and principles, as evidenced in his theory of natural 
stlection and many minor theoretical views, it is rather 
quickness than depth, his conceptions being reached at 
a leap, as it were, and never pursued to their ultimate 
with the hard and persistent labor of the great mas- 
ters of thought. is scientific friends say that he is 
almost intuitive in his readiness in solving a problem 
in natural history, but his quickness does not seem 
combined with persistence, and, with all his fine pow- 
ers of thought, he has failed to win the leading posi- 
tion in science which some of less native brilliancy of 
thought have attained. As a writer he is comprehen- 
sible and pleasing, his works being clearly and attract- 
ively written, full of that enthusiasm in his sub- 
ject which is needed to arouse the interest of the 
reader to its fullest extent. Thoy have been widely 
read and have aided much in the popularization of 
science. (c. a1) 

WALLACE, Lewis, general and author, was born in 
Fountain co., Ind. , iu 1827, son of David Wallace (1799- 
1859), formerly governor of that State. . Ie studicd law 
and was admitted to the bar, but during the Mexican 
war threw up his practice and joined the army as second 
lieutenant of First Indiana Voluntcers. After the war 
he returned to the practice of his profession in his na- 
tive State, of whose senate he was member for a 
year. At the outbreak of the rebellion he was adjn- 
tant-general of Indiana, but in April, 1861, he was 
chosen to the command of the Eleventh Indiana Volun- 
teers (three-months’ men), and served with it in West 
Virginia, at the capture of Romney, and elsewhere. 
This regiment's term expired in Angust, 1861, but, 
mainly through his zeal and influence, it was forthwith 
reorganized under his command. In September he 
received his commission as brigadier-general of volnn- 
teers, and was for a time stationed in Kentucky. He 
commanded a division at the capture of Fort Donel- 
son, occupying the centre of the National lines, and 
manifested such gallantry and skill that he was pro- 
moted major-general of volunteers, March 21, 1862. 
In the battle of Shiloh his division occupied Crump’s 

nding, on the ‘Tennessee, some 8 miles lower down 
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than the field of battle, and was not engaged the first 
day, On the second day it rendered efficient service, 
as it did also in the subsequent advance on Corinth. 
In the court of inquiry, which sat in November to in- 
quire into the conduct of Gen. Buell, Gen. Wallace was 
president. In 1863 he prevented the capture of Cin- 
cinnati by Gen. Kirby Smith, and was next year as- 
signed to the command of the Middle Department and 
Eighth Army Corps, with which he met Karly marchin 

on Washington, but was defeated by him on the banks 0: 
the Monocacy, Maryland, July 9, 1864. On this Gen. 
Ord was directed by Halleck to supersede Wallace, 
but Grant promptly reinstated him. He had, in fact, 
succeeded in his main object, which tvas to give Grant 
time to reinforce Washington from City Point. He 
was a member of the commission which sat in 1865 for 
the trial of the persons implicated in the assassination 
of Pres. Lincoln and the attempt on the life of See. 
Seward, and was president of the court that tried Capt. 
Wirz, of Andersonville prison. After the war Gen. 
Wallace engaged in the practice of law at Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. -Here also he wrote his first work of fiction, 
The Fair God (1873), a story of Mexico. In 1881 he 
was sent as U.S. minister to Constantinople, and in 
next year was made envoy extraordinary and minister 
Pecipotentiary at the same court. He returned to the 

nited States in 1885. 

_ Gen. Wallace has shown uncommon faculty of turn- 
ing to new subjects of diverse kinds, and mastering 
them with the zeal and enjoyment of youth. He was 
distinguished as a soldier, a general, and a lawyer; he 
handles the brush with the facility of an artist. Few 
literary Sage mr have so suddenly leapt into fame 
as his Ben Hur (1880, New York). The circulation 
of the latter work has been quite phenomenal, and an 
eminent critic has said, “‘Ben Hur is altogether the 
most noteworthy novel ever written by an American.” 
In 1888 these were succeeded by another work, Zhe 
Boyhood of Christ, in which he has made use of the 
stories in the Apocryphal Gospels. For the Presiden- 
tial campaign of 1888 he wrote a biography of his 
friend, Gen. Benjamin Harrison. In ingen’: Maga- 
zine for January, 1889, he published a tragedy in blank 
verse, entitled Commodus. Gen. Wallace resides in 
Crawfordsville, Ind., mainly oceupied with literary 
work. His wife, Mrs. Susan EH. Wallace, is a brilliant 
and picturesque writer of historical and descriptive 
sketches. 

WALLACE, Witt1am Harvey Lamp (182l1- 
1862), general, was born at Urbana, Ohio, July 8, 
1821. In 1833 he removed with his father to Illinois, 
where he studied law in Springfield and Ottawa. On 
the occurrence of the Mexican war, he enlisted in Col. 
Hardin's regiment, the First Illinois Volunteers, rising 
to be lieutenant and adjutant and was engaged in the 
battle of Buena Vista. In 1853 he was elected State 
attorney for the 9th circuit of Illinois, and in May, 
1861, he was commissioned colonel of the Eleventh 
Illinois regiment. At the capture of Fort Donelson 
in February, 1862, he commanded 4 brigade in 
McClernand’s division and bore so conspicuous a part 
that on March 21 he was promoted brigadier-general. 
At the battle of Shiloh he comm inded the division of 
Gen. C. F. Smith, absent on accountof sickness. When 
the three other divisions were routed, Wallace, in con- 
junction with Gen. Hurlbut, for six hours held the 
field against the force of the enemy flushed with vic- 
tory. At the end of the struggle Gen. Wallace fell 
mortally wounded, ‘*closing in death,’ says Horace 
Greeley, ‘‘a day's work which had won for him the 
admiration of all beholders and the gratitude of his 
country.”” He died at Savannah, Tenn., April 8, 
1862. 

WALSH, Roserr (1784-1859), author and jour- 
nalist, was born in Baltimore in 1784, and was edu- 
cated at the Catholic College there and Georgetown 
College, D. ©. After completing his course he went 
to Europe, where he remained until his twenty-fifth 
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year. On his return he studied law but soon aban- 
doned it for literature, beginning his career on Dennie’s 
Portfolio. His Letter on the Genius and Disposition of 
the French Government (1809) was received with favor 
and went through four editionsin England. In1811 he 
instituted the American Review, the first quarterly in 
America, carrying it on for two years, He next pub- 
lished his Correspondence with R. G. Harper respect- 
4 Russia, which was followed by an Essay on the 

nture State of Enrope. From 1817 to 1819 he edited 
the American Republic, and in the latter year appeared 
his Appeal from the Judgments of Great Britain 
respecting the United States. In 1821 he founded, in 
conjunction with Mr. Frye, the National Gazette, 
which shortly became a daily, and was enriched for 15 
og with his genial articles on books, art and science. 

Te was at the same time associate editor of the 
American Magazine of Foreign Literature (the pre- 
cursor of the Museum and Littell's Living Age), but 
resigned his connection with it to resuscitate the Amer- 
tern Review, which he conducted from 1827 till 1837. 
His contributions to the Gazette were issued separately 
under the title of Didactics (1837). In 1845 he was 
es U. 8. consul at Paris, where he remained 
till his death on Feb. 7, 1859. While abroad he was 
a frequent correspondent to American periodicals, and 
contributed to Lieber’s Encyclopedia Americana the 
articles on American biography. 

His son, Robert Moran Warsn (1811-1872), dip- 
Jomat and litterateur, was born in Philadelphia, April 
27, 1811, and was educated at William and Mary 
oo At the age of 19 he went to London as 
attaché to the American legation there, of which 
Washington Irving was secretary. He subsequently 
held yarious diplomatic appointments in different 
countries, and was for a long time a resident of Italy, 
where he held the positions of secretary of legation at 
Naples and U. 8. consul at Leghorn. He returned 
to the United States in 1867, residing for a time in 
Philadelphia, and finally in Camden, 
died March 1,1872. He inherited literary tastes from 
his father; contributed to the po goes Ameri- 
cana; translated some French books; and, in the 
intervals of his diplomatic engagements, assisted in 
editing the Nationel Gazette. Tarim his later years 
he contributed to Lippincott's and luga- 
zines and other periodicals. 

, isson, WILLIAM SueparD WALSKH, litterateur, was 
born at Paris, Feb. 1, 1854. His boyhood.was spent 
in Italy, but in 1867 he returned with his parents to 
the United States. He spent two years in Georgetown 
College, D. C., and thereafter studied law in Philadel- 
hia, graduating in 1876 in the law department of the 
niversity of Pennsylvania. But his tastes, inherited 
from his father and grandfather, were essentially 
literary, and instead of entering on his profession he 
accepted the err of literary reader in the establish- 
ment of J. B. Lippincott Co., and in 1885 became 
editor of Zippineott’s Magazine: Mr. Walsh, under 
the name of ** William Shepard,’ has published sev- 
eral books, including The Literary Life Series, Youn 
Folle's History of the Roman Empire, Young Folle's 
J ws, and, under his own name, Faust the Legend 
and Poem (Phila. , 1887), and Paradoxes % a Philis- 
tine (Phila., 1888). As a literary critic Mr. Walsh 
has few equals. His knowledge of books is exception- 
ally wide, his tastes catholic, and his judgment, 
matured by large experience, sound and unbiased. 

WALTHER, Cart Ferpwanp WiinetM, Lu- 
theran theologian, was born at Langenschursdorf, Sax- 
ony, Oct. 25, 1811. He graduated at the University of 
Leipsic in 1833, and emigrated to the United States in 
1838. He became in 1849 pastor of a Lutheran church 
in St. Louis and president of Concordia Seminary. By 
his ability and learning he took a prominent position 
among the Lutherans of the Western States, He en- 


deavored to restore the confessional orthodoxy, and 
provoked a serious controversy as regards gredestines 


ners 


. J., where he | beca 
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tion. The Missouri Synod, under his direction, be- 
came a separate body, and it has been largely in 
by immigration, Among his publications are Die 
Evangelische Lutherische Kirche (1867); Americanisch- 
Intherische Evangelien-Postille (1871); A.-L. Pas- 
toral Theologie (1872); Der C lienformel Kern 
und Stern (187); A.-L. Epistel- Postille (1882). 
WALTON, GroxoeE (1740-1804), a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, was in Frederick 
co., Va., about 1740. He was first apprenticed to 
the carpenter's trade, and during his term acquired 
a fair education by private study. Subsequently he 
studied law in Georgia und was admitted to the bar, 
Settling in Savannah for the F pieeare/ of his profession 
in 1774. Walton, a petriot m the first, was one of 
four persons who called the first publie meeting at 
Savannah for the purpose of concerting measures for 
resisting the aggressions of the crown and the defence 
of Georgia, Pe the resolutions adopted on that occa- 
sion were drawn up and largely saneens by him. In 
February, 1776, he was appointed a delegate to the 
Continental Congress, and us such signed the Declara- 
tion of Inde oe, Pew He was re-elected in 1777 and 
signed also the Articles of Confederation. Being com- 
missioned colonel of militia in December, 1778, he took 
part in the defence of Savannah, where he was danger- 
ously wounded, and remained a prisoner till September, 
1779. Next month he was chosen governor of Georgia, 
and again attained that dignity in 1789. He was four 
times a judge of the Superior Court of Georgia; was 
appointed delegate to the Philadelphia Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, but declined the office. In 1795 
he was chosen U. S. Senator for one year. He died at 
Augusta, Ga., Feb. 2, 1804. y 
ALWORTH, Reusen Hype (1789-1857), jurist, 
was born at Bozrah, Conn., Oct. 26, 1789, and taken 
at the age of four to Hoosick, N.Y. At 16 he bega 
to teach, and obtained 3 months’ tuition in Latin an 
mathematics. Disabled a year later by an accident, he 
me a clerk in a country store and studied law. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1809, and entered on a suc- 
cessful practice at Plattsburgh. In the war of 1812 
he was a major of militia and acting Saget sage | 
serving as judge-advocate in two military trials, an 
taking part in the local operations of 1814, After the 
war a Clinton commissioned him division judge- 
advocate, with the rank of colonel. He removed to 
Saratoga, was sent to Congress 1821, made circuit 
judge 1823. and chancellor of New York 1828. This 
position he held with great credit for 20 years. Many 


of his decisions are included in Paige's & Barbour's 
Reports, 1830-49, and those delivered in the Court of 
Errors, wherein he sat ex-officio, in the ts of 


Wendell, Hill & Denio, 1829-50. His adjudications 
in MS. fill 39 folio volumes. His predecessor, Chancel- 
lor Kent, testified to his merit, and Story called him 
the greatest equity jurist living: In 1844 he was 
strongly ronan for the U. 8. Supreme Court, 
and Pres. Tyler sent his name to the Senate, but it was 
withheld in the judiciary committee till that of Judge 

elson was substituted. The Court of Chancery was 
abolished by the Constitution of 1846, but Walworth’s 
office and salary were continued a i longer. After 
withdrawing from the bench heconfined himself'to cham- 
ber practice, declining in 1847, and again in 1849, the 
headship of a committee to codify the laws of New York. 
He was a Presbyterian elder, first president of the 
State Temperance Society, 1829-43, and then presi- 
dent of the American Temperance Union, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bible and Tract Societies, and a member 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. In 1832 he, with Dr. Nott and B. F. But- 
ler, of New York, settled a dispute between Georgia 
and the U. 8. Supreme Court. Walworth published 
Rules and Orders of the Court of Chancery (1829) 
and prepared the Hyde Genealogy (2 vols., 1864), sai 
to be the most elaborate work of its kind at that time, 
He died at Saratoga, Nov. 21, 1857. 
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WAR or 18/2. This second war between Great 
Britain and the United States was declared, pursuant 
to Act of Congress, June 19, 1812, and continued 2 
years and 9 mouths, being nominally terminated by 
the treaty of Ghent, Dee. 24, 1813, but actually 
ended, owing to delay in transmitting news, Mare 
23, 1815. ; 

Causes.—1. The scizure of U.S. seamen on board 
of U.S. vessels; ostensibly a right to apprehend de- 
serters; but, in enforcement, so many sailors were 
forcibly taken as to cripple U. 8. commerce, treating it 
like that of an cnemy. (See Sxarcu, Ricnt or.) 

2. Continued effurts of the U. S. government to 
obtain redress and guarantees agaiust the repeated 
acts of aggression were fruitless. 

3. When at war with other powers Great Britain 
claimed a right to make an extensive blockade beyoud 
the actual local enfurecewents. This led to the capture 
of U.S. neutral vessels and goods and to the practical 
destruction of American commerce. 

4. In time of peace a British 50-gun ship attacked 
the U. S. frigate Chesapeake, and the British sloop-of- 
war Little Belt fired into the U.S. frigate President. 

5. The main and repeated acts of violence were the 
impressing of seamen. Six thousand cases of alleged 
impressment of U. 8. citizens into the British service 
were recorded at Washington. When the war began 
2500 such citizens had n committed to British 
prisons. 

First Conflict —When it was proclaimed there was 
in America little or no preparation for war. The fron- 
tier military posts were nut even apprised. Some 
British merchants of New York promptly sent an 
express to Sir Brock, then coummanding the 
Canadian troops, and he immediately sent orders to 
Capt. Roberts, his post-commander at St. Joseph's, 
tu wove at once against the nearest U. S. garrison 
which was kept on the island named Michilimacinac 
(now_Mackinac). Capt. Roberts, adding volunteers 
and Indians to his regulars, amounting to 900, with 
two field-guns, embarked in boats the very day he re- 
ceived the orders. At 3 A. M., July 17, 1812, he 
landed at Michilimacinac and without delay took pos- 
session of a neighboring hill which dominated the 
fort, and there planted his artillery. Lieut. Porter 
H with a battery of 57 men, including officers 

a few cannon, was holding the fort. At 11.30 
A.M. Roberts sent in his demand for an unconditional 
surrender, with a threat of extermination if resisted. 
This proceeding was Lieut. Hancks’ first intimation 
of a Dealers of war. Hence surprised, outnum- 
bered, and his works already dominated, the lieu- 
tenant surrendered without firing a shot. Thus the 
war comm 


Campaigns of 1812. 


The North-west.—Gen. Wm. Hull, a veteran of 
the Revolution, with 3000 raw troops, had marched 
into Michigan, crossed the Detroit River, and occupied 
Sandwich. Gen. Brock sent a force to Malden, which 
disturbed Hull's line of supply. Hull, on Aug. 4, de- 
tached Major Van Horn with 200 men to go to Raisin 
River in order to strengthen Capt. Brush’s company of 
Qhio volunteers and help bring up provisions. A British 
Capt. Tallon with a few regulars, and Indians led by 
the famous Tecnmsch, ambushed Van Horn en rovte 
near Brownstown. Van Horn was defeated, and re- 
treated with a loss of 7 officers and 19 men, and the 
odie Hull’s army passed into the hands of the 


ri 

In view of this defeat, Hull, on Aug. 8, recrossed 
the river and oceupied Detroit, and then again under- 
took to reopen his communications southward, sending 
out Lieut.-Col. Miller with 600 men. This force en- 
countered at the Maguaga some 400 British, including 
Canadians and Indians, led by Capt. Muir and Tecum- 
ach, and gained a victory, yet Gen. Hull for some reason 


troops and go the fruits of Miller’s victory 
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were lost. Gen. Hull's army had an out-post, near the 
site of Chicago, Fort Dearboru, commanded by Capt. 
Heald and garrisoned by about 50 soldiers; besides, 
there were present several civilians. Hull ordered the 
a ie to evacuate the fort and join him, and Heald, 
relying for support. upon some Indians, apparently 
friendly, commenced the march. He soon niet an In- 
dian ambuscade, and, after a severe battle, was com- 
pelled to surrender with an aggregate loss of 66 soldiers 
and citizens. The captain soi his wife, both wounded, 
were set at liberty, made their way to a near British 
garrison and gave themselves up. This Fort Dearborn 
affair has been named ‘the massacre of Chicago.”’ 

The able British Gen. Brock, with regulars, volun- 
teers, and Indians. not much exceeding Hull’s army in 
numbers, followed up Hull's retreat and hemmed.him 
in at Detroit. Hull refused the first summons to sur- 
render, made Ang. 15; but when the hostile forces 
had drawn in closer to the fort and the artillery 
was preparing to open fire, the beleaguered general 
sent out a fiag of truce and surrendered not only 
his army present, and the fort, but absent detach- 
ments and substantially the whole territory uf Michi- 
gan. Fourteen hundred men, much cannon and pro- 
visions, were given up, and thus ingloriously the first 
caurpaign was closed. 

The British general sent Maj. Muir with a detach- 
ment of regulars to assist the Indians that were 
massed under Tecumsch, in atiacking Fort Wayne. 
The assault was plauned for Sept. 1, 1812. Gen. W. 
H. Harrison, then in Ohio, liearing of the hostile 
movement pushed forward with a strong force to 
strengthen the garrison. But the major and the In- 
dians, quickly apprised of his march, retired north- 
ward without a blow. Harrison reached the place 
Sept. 12. On the 3d the threats against Fort Wayne 
had already passed to the next frontier post, Wort 
Harrison, on the Wabash, and two young men in its 
neighborhood were killed and secined. The next 
evening a suspicious company of Indians begged for 
admission. Capt. Zachary ‘Taylor (afterwards Gen- 
eral and President) was in command. That night In- 
dians swarmed about the garrison ; and a blockhouse 
close to the fort was set on fire. Taylor had less than 
50 men, most of whom were sick in hospital, yet in- 
spired by their captain all went to work to check the 
fire which spread to other buildings, to raise a tempo- 
rary breastwork, and for eight hours to resist repeated 
assaults. For more than two days the little garrison held 
its own against overwhelming numbers. ‘The Indians 
angered by this unexpected resistance brought cattie, 
horses, and hogs from the neighboring farms and slew 
them within sight of the garrison. At last, Sept. 5 
1812, the savages abandoned their fruitless efforts and 
left. Capt. Taylor and his soldiers received abundant 
thanks for their gallant defence. 

The Indians, who were greatly excited and stimulated 
by the promises of the wily Tecumseh, made another 
attack on Fort Madison, which was situated not far 
from St. Louis, Mo. Some 200 Winnebagoes crept 
up to the fort, on the evening of Sept. 5, and slew a 
number of the garrison, found outside the fort. Lieut. 
Hamilton,thus warned, having a detachment of regular 
infantry, defended his fort against every expedient of 
the enemy, who used flaming arrows, burning fagots, 
and other means of firing the wooden roofs. Hamil- 
ton invented on the spot effective fire-extinguishers 
made from gun-barrels, The conflict was kept u till 
10 p. m. Sept. 7, when the Indians, despairing of suc-. 
cess, raised the siege and fled. 

The Central Department.—Turning now from the 
North-west department to the Central, the next battle 
of importance was that of Queenstown, Oct. 13, 1812. 
Gen. Van Rensselaer, with about 1200 troops, crossed 
the Niagara River and engaged a British force of about 
the same numbers made up of regulars, volunteers, 
and Indians. His command were nearly all killed or 


captured. Capt. (afterwards General) J, E. Wool and 
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Lieut.-Col. Winfield Seott (for whom see Encycto- 
P&pIA_ Brirannica) greatly distinguished them- 
selves during this conflict, ‘The British commander, 
n. Brock, was here slain. It was a remarkable in- 
cident that a large force on the American shore beheld 
their comrades in peril but refused absulutely to render 
them any assistence. ‘This wretched conduct doubt- 
less arose from an absurd opposition to fighting beyond 
the boundaries of New York. ‘The Queenstown battle 
was well planned, but the means were inadequute to its 
execution. Before this battle, on Oct. 4, a skirmish 
occurred which gave a little relief from the mistakes 
and disasters of this department. A British force, 
perhaps 800 strong, under Col. Lethbridge, in boats ap- 
woached Ogdensburg, which was defended, by Gen. 
acob Brown, of the New York militia. He had about 
1000 men. ‘The British were sturdily met, defeated, 
and forced to withdraw to the Canadian shore. But 
not long after this suecess a similar British detach- 
ment here defeated 300 militia, and took ion of 
the town and fort. ‘The attacking party lost about 60 
men killed and wounded—the militia much less. 


Campaigns of 1813. 

Battle of Frenchtown.—Meanwhile in the North 
Gen. Harrison had been pushing his operations, aim- 
ing to recover Michigan. A portion of his army, 
which had not yet joined the main body, was leadin 
the way northward under Gen. Winchester's command. 
Not far from Maumee Rapids the general received a de- 
spatch from Harrison warning him that the Indians 
were gathering in his front. Other messages of like 
nature reached him ; but on Jan. 16, 1813, messengers 
from the Raisin River country came in haste and begged 
for help in behalf of the threatened settlements. Win- 
chester, leaning to humanity, detached Col. Lewis with 
550 men, and a few hours later Col. Allen with 110 
more. ‘These two parties united at Presque Isle (now 
Krie, Pa.). Near the Raisin River 100 British and 
400 Indians with one cannon were in waiting. _ During 
Jan. 18 Lewis attacked the main position of his enemy 
strongly posted in Frenchtown, and su in de- 
feating both the regulars and Indians and then slowly 
drove them back till darkness ended the battle. 

Raisin River Massacre.-—During Jan. 19, as soon as 
Gen. Winchester heard of Lewis’ success he brought 
up_ to Frenchtown all his foree, except a small guard. 
A French settler reported to him that a hostile move- 
ment from Malden was on foot; yet the weather boing 
exceedingly cold proper precautions against attac 
were neglected. About sunrise on the 22d Proctor 
with some 500 whites and 600 Indians sprang upon the 
general's lines. Notwithstanding the surprise the pa- 
triot soldiers for a time fought desperately, but theangry 
missiles seemed to come from every direction, so that 
the men becaine discouraged and gave way. Then 
followed the massacre of many prisoners and the com- 
pulsion of Gen. Winchester after his own capture to 
surrender a gallant remnant. The wounded were sel- 
dom spared and the little town was burned by the 
savages. This affair equals the Wrowing murders. 
Proctor was promoted for his success, yet fair-minded 
Americans and English condemned him for violating 
every rule of honor. 
lost 397 killed and missing, and 537 as prisoners of 
war. Proctor’s loss, surprisingly small, was but 24 
killed and 158 wounded. e terrible news produced, 
especially in Kentucky, profound grief and soon the 
most vigorous action; so that Gen. Harrison was 
speedily reinforced. 

a of Fort Meigs.—At the Rapids of the Mau- 
mee Harrison es i i 


1 lished Fort Meigs. is was 
strategically excellent ; it protected the country below, 
and was a starting-point to recover Michigan. r, 


secing this, soon started from Malden purposing to 
capture this fort. He took by water over 2000 mixed 
troops, Tecumseh leading the Indians. A couple of 
gunboats and some artillery aided his attempt. He 


Out of 1000 men Winchester | D 
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opened fire May 1, 1813, carefully drawing his cordon 
around the fort; whilst Harrison strengthened his 
work by every available contrivance. Happily, on Ma: 

4, he was largely reinforced. ‘The incoming lislodged 
the besiegers, but met with great losses at the hands 


of Tecumseh owing to their too onger pursuit of fleeing 
Indians, Yet Proctor was speedily compelled to aban- 
don the siege and withdraw. arrison’s im 

victory here was dearly po over 800 being = 
hors de combat, while Prvctor claimed that his 

did not exceed 100. 


Naval Battle on Lake FErie—The British naval 

commander, Barclay, had already managed to get, on 
e Erie near Malden, 6 war vessels into working 

order. At the same time for the United States Lieut. 
Elliott and later Commodore Perry were gathering and 
constructing quite a squadron (8 or 9 ery the 
harbor of Presque Isle. Karly on Sept. 10 Perry's 
squadron was anchored in Put-in Bay. Barclay made 
his appearance and a battle ensued. Perry, ogden 4 
fighting and heavy loss, gained a decisive victory whi 
fil e country with joy and hope. 
Battle of the Thames.—Lake Erie being thus re- 
gained, Gen. Harrison hastened to bring up abreast 
the land operations. With the help of the navy he 
transferred his troops northward to a small i 
named the Eastern Sister, abont 12 miles from Malden, 
Proctor’s stronghold. Getting fairly ready, on Sept. 
27 he pushed for Malden. Proctor. anny. destroyed 
his stures, had already fled to Sandwich, having with 
him Tecumseh and an army of perhaps 1800 whites 
and Indians, Gen. Harrison, leaving a guard at Am- 
herst, sped on after him with his 3500 men. 
Lewis Cass and Commodore Perry were Harrison’s 
volunteer aides. Proctor again escaped at Sandwich, 
but after a swift pursuit was at last brought to bay 
near the Moravian Town (Orford, Canada West), He 
took up a strong position by the River Thames and 
accepted battle Oct 5, 1813; he was badly defeated, 
and ‘Tecumseh, who held out the lon was slain. 
For this Proctor was court-martialled and di: , for 
alleged want of generalship. This battle of the 
Thames, added to Perry’s victory, gave back to the 
United States the entire North-West 

The North-East,—Farther east a singular campaign 
was inaugurated. The Northern army, commanded 
by Gen. Wilkinson, was much scattered, the right 
under Gen. Hammond, at Plattsburg, the left under 
Gen. Boyd, near Niagara River, while Wilkinson re- 
tained the centre at Sackett’s Harbor. Fifteen thou- 
sand men comprised the whole. The British opposing 
forces, extending from Niagara Falls through Kingston 
to Montreal, numbered about 8000. There was a re- 
markable oo about the proposed Canadian expe- 
dition. e war department itself left the capital 
and went to Sackett’s Harbor. Gen. Armstrong, sec- 
retary of war, had been a high officer in the Revolu- 
tion, and must take an active part. Combined move- 
ments were con but, as one might anticipate, 
there was a confusion of counsels and cross-purposes, 

At last in Canada an American brigade-commander, 
Gen. Izard, preceding one of the columns with his 
brigade, came upon a British force under Lieut.-Col. 

@ Salberg in position near the Chateanguay and 
Outarde confluence. There were breastworks man 
by at least 1000 men, some of whom were Indians. 
Gen. Izard drove in the pickets of De Salberg and 
then en the main body. He was progressing 
finely, when scattered firing and blowing of bugles 
(sent out by De Salberg) were heard from the woods 
near at hand, This ruse had such an effect upon 
Wade Hampton, the column commander, that he 
ordered an instant retreat. A second showy attempt 
ioral Montreal under the immediate charge of Gen. 

ilkinson proved soally futile. The entire cam- 
paign was a sorry failure. 

ri 
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Chandler and Winder led from Fort George some 
1500 men to farther invade Canada. These were de- 
feated and largely captured, the remnant fleeing back 
to Fort George for retuge. Some 600 Americans 
under Col. Buerstler were captured by the smaller 
force and suffered disgrace. The successful attack by a 
British detachment on Black Rock had its reprisal in a 
su ent defeat at the hands of the American militia. 

An instance of wanton destruction by Gen. McClure 
(U. S. army), who burned Newark, Canada, and then 
escaped to New York State in terror, marred ‘the 
American record. The capture of Fort Niagara with 
its 400 by a night surprise from 600 British soon fol- 
lowed McClure’s folly. Another British attempt on 
Black Rock succeeded; 1500 American militia were 
— to flight and Buffalo taken. So this Northern 

rontier work ended the year 1813, a prey to many 
fruitless conflicts. 
Campaigns of 1814. 

This irregular, ill-planned campaign was opened by 
Capt. Holwes, with 160 men, defeating 300 British at 
Longwood, Canada. A little after this, crossing Lake 
Outario, the British seized Oswego, but lost heavily in 
an encounter that soon fullowed. Meanwhile the U. S. 
Gens. Brown and Scott busied themselves in the drills 
and discipline of new troops. Early in July they eap- 
tured Fort Erie, aud on the 4th Gen. Brown, with 
whites and Indians 3000 strong, had a brisk engage- 
ment, ong hin Rial, commanding 2500 British, 
at Chippewa. Here Gen. Winfield Scott won a victory 
in a bayonet —- inst English regulars. 

Again the battle of Lundy's Lane (July 25, 1814) 
brought 3000 Americans against 3500 British. Scott 
mude a harder fight than before, and was badly 
wounded. His successor drew off his wen in the en- 
suing night. So the British Gen. Drummond, though 
dislodged and put to flight, soon returned and always 
claimed the victory. Drummond, unduly encouraged, 
then undertook the recapture of Fort Erie, Gen. 
Gaines commanding, but failed. Another small affair 
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occurred at Black Rock, where Col. Tucker attacked 
Major Morgan’s 300 Americans. Morgan repelled the 
assailants with loss. On Sept. 17, after Gen. Brown’s 
return to Fort Hrie, he made a sally against the be- 
siegers, now 4000 strong. Each army claimed the 
victory in this conflict, but the British gave up the 
field. Yet the American troops, on Nov. 5, were with- 
drawn from Canada. 

Au invasion of the United States farther east, from 
Lake Champlain to Plattsburg, N. Y., by Sir George 
Prevost with over 12,000 men, roved abortive. 
soon as Com. McDonough had defeated the British fleet 
on the lake, Sir George, with the land troops, fled in 
much haste. Small portions of Maine were conquered 
by the British and held till peace. So much for oper- 
ations in the North-east. 

The Capture of Washington, D. C—In the South 
during August the Britis about 5000 in number 
under Gen. Ross, came boldly up the Chesapeake and 
the Patuxent, and landing, marched via Bladensburg 
on Washington itself. Near Bladensburg Gen. Win- 
der had gathered a small opposing force, and after a 
skirmish was soon dislodged by .a British bayonet 
charge, having lost 26 killed and 50 wounded. Wash- 
ington was taken and the public buildings burned. 
Gen. Ross at once drew back, but made a similar ex- 
pedition in September, against Baltimore. There was 
a sharp battle at North Point which seemed favorable 
to the British ; but Ross was killed and hisJosses were 
288 killed and wounded. The American Gen. Stryker 
had 113 killed, wounded, and missing. At Washing- 
ton and Baltimore, on the part of the U. S. govern- 
ment, there had been a shameful want of preparation. 
But the British fortunately were content with the 
damage inflicted, and did not follow up their boldness 
with any perinanent advantage. 

Naval Batiles of the War—Desides those already 
described the naval actions were mainly duels between 
American and British vessels. The table shows the 
principal. (The star indicates the victorious vessel.) 


Naval Battles of 1812-15. 


Date. 


Commander, 


British Vessel. Commander. 


Cap. Porter..........600+ 
Cap. Isaac Hull....... 
Cap. Jones sh 
Cap. Decatur........06 


Constitution *.......0+ Cap. Bainbridge ...... VB x Saaneins suai caspes Cap. Lambert. 
Hornet *...... oe | Cap. Lawrence.......0. | Peacock.......ccsssooees Cap. Wm. Peake. 
Chesapeake Cap. Lawrence. Shannon Cap. P. B. Vere Broke, 
Decatur *.... Cap. Diron .....- Dominiea Cap. Barrette. 
APEUS ou... 200 Lt. Wm. H., Allen Pelican * Comdr. Maples. 
Enterprise * ...... 2.00 Lt. Barrows ....0. 00+ BOKER os cisscones sosstckes Comdr, Sum. Blythe. 
Ki EBD F vcrsccoiess vosree Cap. Blakely..... ..... Raindeer. Cap. Manners. 
March 23, 1815.......06« Bs | ERORNCE © co ,sccaceuvecevee Cap. Biddle .........++ Penguin........ Cap. Dickinson. 
June 23, 1815...... President * .....10+ esse Com. Rodgers........... | Belvidere Cap. Byron, 


BRST csivs cavkasdanscerss Cap. Langhorne. 
i « | Cap. Dacres. 
Cap. Whinyates, 


Cap. Carden. 


Jackson's Campaigns.—As a result of Tecumseh’s 
influence among the Indians of the South-west, a 
large body went on the war-path and made a stand 
for battle at Tallushatchee settlement, situated on a 
branch of the Alabama River. Against them Gen. 
Andrew Jackson gathered a force of about 2500 men. 
He ordered his lieutenant, Gen. Coffee, to destroy the 
settlement. The Jatter, with 900 men, the 
river, and having approached within 13 mile of the 
village, organized his force into two columns and en- 
deavored to encompass the enemy. Not succeeding 
in a surprise the expedient was tried of a small de- 
tachment retreating before the savages until the eager 

rsuers were brought under the fire of the main 

: the Indians retreated to their families and are 

id to have **fonght so long as they could stand or 
sit.” One hundred and eighty-six Indians were killed 

this engagement and 84 women and children taken 


prisoners, while there were only 46 casualties in Coffee’s 
command. ‘This battle was fought Nov. 3,1813. On 
Nov. 9, 1813, occurred the second battle, Talladega, 
under Gen. Jackson’s direction. The loss of the In- 
dians in this action was 299 killed, while the Ameri- 
cans’ was but 15 killed and 80 wounded. On Nov. 
18, while Gen. Jackson was negotiating with the Hil- 
libee Indians, by some misunderstanding, detachments 
under Gens. Cocke and White attacked the Indians’ 
village near the Tallapoosa River. The Indians, hav- 
ing plighted their faith to Jackson, were attacked and 
slaughtered without making resistance ; 60 were killed 
and 256 captured, the assailants not losingaman. On 
Noy. 29 occurred the battle of Autossee. A small 
force of irregular troops under the immediate leader- 
ship of Gen. Floyd, of Georgia, massacred some 200 
Indians. There was but faint resistance, Floyd’s men 
suffering but little loss, viz., 11 killed, 54 wounded. 
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On Dec. 23 the next battle, Eocanachaca, was fought 
by Gen. Claiborne, who had a mixed force of whites 
and friendly Indians. The hostiles suffered a com- 
lete route, losing about 30 killed and their two vil- 
ages of more than 200 houses burned. Claiborne’s 
loss in the engagement was | killed and 6 wounded. 
Tn the next battle, that of Emuckfau, Jan. 22, 1814, 
it is difficult to tell the numbers engaged. Gen. Jack- 
son was ges in person and fell back to Fort 
Strother the day after the engagement. The Indians 
regarded this action as a victory for them and ly 
disturbed his retreat. A heavy skirmish at Enoto- 
chopco was a part of this retreat, resulting in a great 
loss tothe pursuers. Gen. Jackson was much incensed 
at his losses and at the appearance of defeat, He 
soon reorganized his force and set on foot another ex- 
pean of about 3000 whites, with a body of friendly 
ndian allies. On March 27, 1814, he fought the bat- 
tles of ‘T'uhopaka or [Horse-Shoe Bend, on the Tualla- 


poosa. 

Jackson's loss in the attack was 202 killed and 
wounded ; the hostile Creeks lost 557 killed on the 
field and about 300 more killed while trying to cross 
the Tallapoosa; but few, if any, of those engaged in 
battle escaped death. It is said that there were 
about 300 women and children taken prisoners. Such 
is a specimen of Gen. Jackson’s severe Indian war- 
fare. ‘This last terrible engagement broke the power 
of the Indians in the South and South-west. - 

The next time we meet Gen. Jackson is Dec. 2, 1814, 
at New Orleans. He gathered there such an army as 
he could, and made ready against a British force 
already reported approaching from the Gulf of Mexico. 
The latter was commanded by Sir Edward Packenham, 
and numbered of all arms about 9500 men, including 
over 1000 seamen. Jackson’s whole command did 
not exceed 3700 effectives, most of whom were raw 
levies. The entire conflict was embraced between 
Dec. 10, 1814, and Jan. 18, 1815. What is usually 
called the Battle of New Orleans took place on Jan. 
8, being a British assault on Jackson's prepared lines,in 
which the assailants sacrificed nearly 3000 men and 
lost also their commander, Sir Edward Packenham, 
and two other generals. Jackson’s loss was very 
small, as he was fighting from behind breastworks. 
The treaty of peace between the United States and 
Great Britain had been agreed _— at Ghent, Bel- 
gium, nearly a month before this 
was not known till long afterwards. | (0. 0. H.) 

WARBLER. This Bere is given, with the neces- 

= sary modifying terms, to a very great 
m 08 ie aol nuwber of highly characteristic North 
ar, Rep), American birds, Ina wide sense all 
the great family of Sylvicolide may be 
called Warblers; but the name belongs specially to the 
sub-family Syleicoline, which includes 10 recognized 
North American genera, namely ; AMnioti/ta, the creep- 
ing warblers; Veruls, with four or more beautiful 
species; Protonotaria, the swamp or prothonotary 
warblers; ZHelmintherus and Helminthophila, the lat- 
ter with 8 or more species; /vcedramus, the 
olive warbler; the great genus Dendraea, the wood 
warblers of sume 35 species, mostly North American and 
West Indian; Siurus, the wag-tail warblers ; r= 
nis, the bush warblers, and ee Sige the und 
warblers. ‘Tv the sub-family Setophagme belong a 
few North American and many South American 
forms. Many of the warblers are exceedingly beauti- 
ful little birds, and they are all of them, as active insect- 
feeders, valuable friends to the farmer,’ Notwithstand- 
ing their name, only a few are specially gifted in song. 
They are closely allied to the Tanagers, and have cer- 
tain affinities with the honey-creepers. Sume of them 
simulate the T'yrannide, especially in their habits; 
others seem to approach the nuthatclies, the titlarks, 
the wrens, the titmice. Most later systematists group 
the Jcteriine or chats with the warblers; but upon 
doubtfully sufficient grounds, c. W. G.) 


hi 


1 | remained at his head-quarters at Cambridge. 


attle, but the fact | W 
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WARD, Arremas (1727-1800), in the Rev- 
olutionary war, was born at Shre Mass., Nov. 
27,1727. He graduated at Harvard liege in 17 


and in 1755 became major in the regiment of tok 


Williams, rising in Abercrombie’s campaign against 
the French near e Champlain to the rank of a 
colonel. In 1774 he was elected a d to the pro- 
vincial council of Massachusetts, his military 


experience and high reputation secured his appointment 
asa general officer in October of thas year, in the 
polowiag May, when the Revolutionary war had 
begun, he was commander-in-chief of the Massachu- 
setts forces. During the battle of pokes So he 
une, 
1775, the Continental Congress placed him first on the 
list of major-generals, and, as such, he was command- 
er-in-chief at the siege of Boston until the arrival of 
Washington, when he became his second, with head- 
quarters at Roxbury, and had command of the right 
wing. He resigned in consequence of ill th in 
April, 1776—a month after the capture of Boston. 
In this year he was chief-justice of common for Wor- 
cester co., and in 1777 president of the usetts 
executive council. For 16 years be was a member of 
the State Legislature of Massachusetts and its er 
in 1785, and from 1791 to 1795 he was mem 
mc gs He died at Shrewsbury, Oct. 28, 1800. 
ARD, Freperick ‘TowNsenp (1831-1862), a 
soldier of fortune who won distinction in China, was 
born at Salem, Mass., and received his education in 
the public schools. “He early developed a roving, 
adventurous, and military disposition and after serving 
with the French army in the Crimea, (where by some 
means he obtained a commission) was con with 
the filibustering schemes of William Walker, and then 
wandered to Mexico. Making his way to China, he 
obtained the confidence of the government and the 
title of ‘admiral general,”’ and rendered very eminent 
services in putting down the 'Tae-ping rebellion. His 
first exploit was the taking of nascar after one 
unavailing attack. He was singularly useful in drilling 
and organizing the native troops; out of this poor 
material, despised by foreigners. he man to evolve 
* the ever-victorious army,’ which was able to hold its 
own in the field against ten times its number of 
Tae-ping aig whom they defeated in several 
engagements and drove from the Yung River valley. 
ard was brave, honorable, energetic, and 
of great executive and soldierly a ility ; his career is 
comparable to that by which ‘* Chinese '’ Gordon won 
his earliest fame. He deserved and gained the confi- 
deuce and respect of the mandarins, who reported in 
his favor at ne. His brilliant successes were 
cut short at the early age of 31, in en action at Tyki 
near Ningpo, Oct. 7, 1862. At Sunkiang, where his 
remaing were interred, a shrine was e to him 
and seni-sivine honors were paid there by the gratetul 
Chinese for some years, if not to the present day. 
(See S. Welles Williams’ Afiddle Kingdom, 1883.) 
WARD, Mary Avausra, English novelist, was 
born at Hobart, Tasmania, June 11, 1851. She is the 
eldest daughter of Thomas Arnold, fellow of the Royal 
University of Ireland, and granddaughter of the fa- 
mous Dr, Thomas Arnold. of Rugby. She was mar- 
ried in 1872 to Thomas Humphry Ward, fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, who te since edited a 
collection of The English Poets (4 vols.), and the 
twelfth edition of Men of the Time edie Mrs. 
Ward resides in Oxford. “Her first publications were 
a story for children, Milly and Ne! , and Miss 
Bretherton (1884). in which one of the characters is 
said to be modelled from the actress, Miss Mary Ander- 
son. Much of her literary work had rd to foreign 
languages, in which she is well Sareea: witness her 
translation of Amiel's Journal (1885), to which she 
prefixed an introduction, and her papers on Conti- 
nental literature in the Quarterly Rent and_other 
peri She also wrote, for Smith and Wace’s 
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Dictionary of Christian Biography, lives of the early 
Spanish saints, kings, ete. But all her former work, 

wever preparatory in its nature, was ecli by her 
pow. delineation of modern spiritual unrest in 
Robert Elsmere (1888). The work needed not the 
elaborate criticism and answer by Mr. Gladstone in the 
Negara Review (June, 1888) to obtain almost 
instan ly a wide reading. he plot of the story 
is slight, but the dramatic power is unusually t, 
and some of the characters are remarkably lifelike, 
while against others the criticism is made that they are 
rather impersonations of certain tendencies of thought 
than actual persons. The popularity of the work, 
however, is not due merely to its literary and artistic 


e but also to its bold attempt to tear aside 
the veil which covers much contemporary skepticism. 
Its irers pronounce it a revelation of facts and 


opinions which need to be declared, while others who 
deny its truth as a complete picture acknowledge the 

or’s genius in compelling doubters and disbelievers 
to recognize themselves. In faithfulness in recording 
states of mind with which she does not a she is 
comparable to George Eliot, and the purity of her 
motives is equally conced all critics. But the 
ideal religion which the work seems intended to pro- 

im is a mere ignis fatuus. 

WARD, Joun Quincy ApaAms, one of America’s 
most noted sculptors, was born at Urbana, Champaign 
eo., Ohio, June 29, 1830. He spent about seven 
years in the studio of Henry K. Brown, and in 
1857-58 he found employment in Washington in 
modelling busts of various prominent men. Since 
1861 he has resided in New York, where he was 
elected a national academician in 1863. A bronze 
statuette, The Freedman, his first full-length figure, 
was executed in 1861, and won the admiration of the 
critics. The Indian Hunter, one of his best works, 
was first sketched out about 1857-8, and the sculptor 
subsequently went west to make further studies for this 
subject. e statue is in New York, where are also 
his Shakespeare; a colossal statue of Washington 
(1882) ; The Pilgrim ; and some other works. He has 
executed a number of portrait statues, among them 
Commodere Perry (Newport, R. I); Gen. Reynolds ; 
one of the few good statues of Washington that we 
have (Newbu Mass.) ; and Gen. Geo. H. Thomas 
(Washington, D.C.), which ranks with the best eques- 
trian statues produced in this country. He is en- 
gaged ona statue of Henry Ward Beecher to be erected 
in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. His work is vigorous, 
characteristic, and original; it is, moreover, distinctively 
American in subject and spirit. F. L. W.) 

WARD, Narsanter (c¢. 1578-1653), author, was 
born at Haverhill, Suffulk, England, and educated at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. He practised law for 
some years, travelled on the continent of ey and 
had *‘ distinguished associations." After holding a 


him in 1638 to draw upa 
code, which was adopted in substance as the ‘* Body 
of Liberties’ 1641. That year he preached the elec- 
tion sermon, which Winthrop found rather classical 
than Biblical. His Simple Cobbler of Agawam (1647), 
written in Massachusetts, but published after his 
return to England, retains some reputation, and is 
i rof. Tyler as ‘‘a medley of wit and 
umor,”’ ‘the most eccentric and amusing ’’ Ameri- 
ean book of the colonial era. It bore the name of 
“Theodore de la Guard,’ and was a satire on the 
politics, fashions, religious and other opinions of the 
age, marked by sincere bigotry and punning whim- 
ity. hee of its queer aeons, is — : mes 
piety is the greatest impiety.’’ Ward al ut fort 
several pamplilets, preached before the House of 
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Commons June 30, 1647, became minister of Shenfield 
in Essex, and died there in 1653. J. W. Dean wrote 
a Memoir of him (Albany, 1863). 

WARD, Witiiam Hayes, editor, was born at 
Abington, Mass., June 25, 1835. He was educated at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, and at Amherst College, 
graduating in 1856. He studied theology in Union 
Theological Seminary and at Andover, ie eal from 
the latter in 1859, and having in the meantime been 
tutor in Beloit College, Wis., for a year. He was pas- 
tor of a church at Oskalousa, Kan., from 1859 to 1861, 
then became a teacher, and in 1865 was made professor 
of Latin in Ripon College. Wis. In 1868 began his 
connection with the New York Independent, of which 
he became superintending editor in 1871. Under his 
direction that journal has sought to foster genuine pro- 
gress in theology and Christian union among all Evan- 
gelical denominations. It has also opened its columns 
to the an of all prominent movements 
social and political, as well as religious. Dr. War 
has given special attention to Assyrian and Babylonian 
archeological studies, and he was director of' the ex- 
pedition to Babylonia, which was sent in 1884 at the 
expense of Miss Catharine L. Wolfe of New York 
city. He has contributed to the Bibliotheca Sacra 
and to the Proceedings of Oriental societies. With 
Mrs. Lanier he edited Sidney Lanier’s Jems (1884). 

WARE, Henny (1764-1845), Unitarian theologian 
and controversialist, was born of poor parents on a 
farm at Sherborne, Mass., April 1, 1764, and assisted 
through Harvard by his brothers.’ After graduating 
in 1785, he taught for a time, and was ordained pastor 
at Hingham 1787. His election as Hollis professor of 
divinity at Harvard in 1805 opened the Unitarian con- 
troversy in New England, and caused the college to be 
given over by the orthodox. In 1816 Dr. Ware was 
made professor of Systematic Theology in the newly 
formed Divinity School. In 1839 he resigned his former 
chair in the college. He published Letters to Trint- 
tarians (1820), an Answer (1822); and a Postscript 
(1823), in controversy with Dr. Leonard Woods, of 
Andover; Inquiry into the Foundation, Evidences, and 
Truths of Religion (2 vols., 1842), and some sermons. 
He died at Cambridge, July 12, 1845. 

His son, Henry Ware, Jr. (1794-1843), also a 
theologian, was born at Hingham, Mass., April 21, 
1794, graduated at Harvard 1812, and taught for two 
years ut Phillips Academy, Andover. He was pastor 
of the Second Church in Boston 1817-29, having R. 
W. Emerson as colleague for the last year, and profes- 
sor of pulpit eloquence and pastoral care at Cambridge 
1829-42. He edited The Christian Disciple for some 

ears from 1819, and contributed largely to periodicals. 

is poetical talents were early shown; a few of his 
hymns haye been widely used. He published Hints 
on Extemporaneous Dreaching (1824); On the Forma- 
tion of the Christian Character (1831); a Lifeof the 
Saviour (1832); and Scenes and Characters Illustrat- 
ing Christian Truth (2 vyols., 1837). He died at 
Ege sia Mass., Sept. 22, 1843. An edition of 
his works in 4 vols. appeared 1846-7, and his Memoir 
by his brother, in 2 vols., 1846; the latter was sur- 
passed in popularity by that of his wife, Mary Lovell 
Ware (1798-1849). by E. B. Hall, 1852. 

His brother, Wim11am Ware (1797-1852), the 
most brilliant of the family, was a Unitarian pastor in 
New York 1821-36, and won much reputation by his 
classical novels, Zenobia and Aurelian ; these first ap- 

ared as Letters from Palmyra Seer ; and Probus 
iy 838). He also published "Julien (1841) ; Sketches of 
European Capitals (1851); Works and Genius of 
Washington ‘Allston (1852), and some sermons. His 
later years were spent mostly at Cambridge, where he 
died Feb. 19, 1852. 

WARMING. See VentiLation. 

WARNER, Cuaries Dupiey, author, was born 
Sept. 12, 1829, at Plainfield, Mass. On his father’s 
death, the boy, then only five years old, went to live 
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with a relative at Charlemont. Here he remained till 
he was 13, as he tells in his Being a Boy, living the 
life of a typical farmer’s boy, while his tvils were 
lightened by a warm love for nature. In 1842 his 
mother removed to Cazenovia, N. Y., where he at- 
tended the Oneida Conference Seminary and_ was pre- 
pared for Hamilton College, where he graduated in 
1851, taking the prize for the best English essay. He 
began to contribute to the Knickerbocker, and, soon 
thereafter, to Putnam's Magazine. Two years later 
he edited a Book of Elegance, which was published at 
Cazenovia, and then formed a plan for publishing a 
monthly magazine in Detroit. ‘This miscarried, and 
he joined a surveying party on the Missouri frontier. 
Returning to New York city, he studied law, mainly 
in the Astor library, and in 1896 was admitted to the 
bar in Philadelphia, and practised in Chicago till 
1860. He then became assistant-editor, and subse- 
quently editor, of the Hartford (Conn.) Fress, and 
soon went with the Press to the Courant, becoming 
assistant editor and part-proprietor. In 1868-9 he 
= 14 months in Europe, and his Saunterings is 
the outcome of his tours there. His reputation began 
with the republication of a series of papers called My 

nummer in a Garden (1871). His later writings in- 
clude My Winter on the Nile; In the Levant; Wash- 
ington Irving ; A Roundabout Journey ; Life of Cap- 
tain John Smith ; The American Newspaper ; Mum- 
mies and Moslems; and Their Pilgrimage (1886). In 
conjunction with S. L. Clemens (** Mark Twain ’’) he 
also produced 7'he Gilded Age in 1873. He resides 
in Hartford, Conn., and is one of the editors of //ar- 
per's Magazine. Warner belongs to the meditative 
school of literature, with a seasoning of humor and 
quaintness. His philosophical playfulness reminds us 
of Holmes, his quaintness suggests Lamb, and the 

lacidity and geske A his style recall Washington 

rving. ‘His works have asurface of smiles,’’ says 
bones A. Rideing, ‘* but under the smiles lie deep 
thoughts.” 

WARNER, Sern (1743-1784), colonel in the Revo- 
lntionary war, was born at Roxbury, Conn., May 17, 
1743, sonof Dr. Benjamin Warner. From his youth 
up he was distinguished for his sound judgment, 
energy, and courage—moral as well as physical. In 
1765, with his father, he removed to Bennington in 
the New acy sea Grants (now Vermont). the terri- 
no f being in dispute between the States of New York 
and New Hampshire. During the contest Warner 
and Ethan Allen (q. v.) were the leaders of the settlers 
on the ‘grants *’ and the champions of their rights, 
for which they were outlawed by the State of New 
York and a reward offered for their arrest. On the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary war Warner and Allen 
led the **Green Mountain Boys’’ to the capture of 
Ticonderoga, May 10, 1775, and on the next day 
Warner captured the important post of Crown Point 
with 113 cannon. Both were made colonels by the 
settlers and recognized as such by the army in the in- 
vasion of Canada. In the siege of St. John’s (where 
Allen was captured) Col. Warner took part under 
Montgomery, and defeated Gen. Carleton in the at- 
tempt for its relief. When Ticonderoga, on the 
approach of the English under Burgoyne, was evac- 
uated on the night of July 6, 1777, the main body of 
the American army took the road through Hubbard- 
ton and Castleton, Warner’s regiment and another 
constituting the rear guard. When attacked next day 

Gen. Frazer with the élite of the British army, 
Warner maintained a stubborn resistance till over- 
whelmed by Hessian reinforcements. Few actions in 
the war were more obstinately fought, and for his gal- 
Jantry here and other services Warner was offered the 
rank of brigadier-general by Washington, but declined 
acceptance on the ground that his education did not 
qualify him for the position, At the battle of Ben- 
nington Col. Warner arrived too late to take part in 
the successful assault upon Baum’s defences, yet in 
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season to repel the enemy’s reinforcements 
under Breyman and to shure in the glory of the ex- 
nloit. During the remainder of the campaign till 
3Surgoyne's surrender Warner was constantly on the 
alert. For seventeen days he never took off bis boots, 
and, in consequence, a disorder settled in his feet which 
roved incurable and disabled him_ for further service. 
e transferred his residence from Vermont back to his 
native Roxbury, and died there, Dee. 26, 1784. Col. 
Warner was of noble-appearance, being 6 feet 2 inches 
in stature. His features were regular and indicative 
of mental strength and fixedness of purpose, and his 
manners at once pleasing and dignified. 
\ WARNER, Susan (1818-1885), novelist and relig- 
ious writer, was the daughter of a lawyer, who wrote 
some books of a political or patriotic character. Her 
earlier works, published under the name of ** Elizabeth 
Wetherill,”’ were ye extensively circulated. 7'he 
Wide, Wide World (1849) and Queechy 1852) were 
translated into French and German; of the former, 
meant for young girls, as were most of her books, 
500,000 — are said to have been sold in ten years. 
The French critic, Taine, read it and in his History of 
English Literature reters to it as a striking example 
that English and American novelists are ‘* not artists 
but moralists, Itis ae in a Protestant country,” he 
says, ‘‘that you will find a novel entirely occu in 
describing the progress of moral sentiment in a child 
of twelve.” But Miss Warner wrote books of other 
kinds. American Female Patriotism, a prize essay, 
appeared in 1852, and The Law and the Testimony, a 
compilation from Scripture, in 1853. Anrong her later 
fictions were The Hills of the Shatemue (1856), The 
Golden Ladder (1862), The Old Helmet (i863), AMil- 
bourne House (1864), and Daisy (1868). : 
Her sister, ANNA WARNER, born in New York city, 
wrote originally under the name of ‘* Amy Lothrop.’ 
Dollars and Cents appeared 1852, My Brother's K 
1855), Stories of Vinegar Hall (6 vols., 1871), The 
ourth Watch (1872), The Other Shore (1873), and a 
small volume of Wayfaring Hynms (1869). me of 
her translations from the German appeared without 
name in Lymus of the Church Militant (1858), which 
she compiled. In conjunction with her sister Susan 
she produced Lilen Montgomery's Book-Shelf (5 vols., 
1853-9), paced Seal (1860), which had a large sale, 
and Wych Hnzel (1876), besides the Word Series (3 
vols., 1868), and others of a religious character or in- 
tended for juvenile readers. The publications of the 
sisters were often in two volumes; the character was 
rather edifying than intellectual, and the earlier ones 
had the larger share both of literary merit and bape 
lar success. From about 1860 the sisters lived on Con- 
stitution Island in the Hudson, near West Point. 
WARKEN, Gouverneur KempiE (eee eee 
general, was born at Cold Spring, N. Y., Jan. 8, 
1830, and graduated at West Point in 1850, As- 
signed to the corps of topographical engineers, he was 
employed in surveys in the West, and was the first to 
explore the district of the Black Hills. For four years, 
1854-58, he was engaged in the construction of a map 
of the trans-Mississippi region, and contributed to the 
Pacific Railroad Reports, Explorations in the Dakotah 
Country, and other doce publications. He was 
assistant professor of mathematics at West Point from 
1859 to the beginning of the civil war, which he entered 
as lieutenant-coloncl of a Zouave regiment, the Fifth 
N. Y. At Big Bethel he brought off the body of Lieut. 
Greble. Beeoming colonel Aug. 31, he was for some 
time employed in the construction department at 
Washington. After serving before Yorktown, he was 
in May, 1862, placed in command of the Third brigade 
of Sykes’ division of Porter's corps (the Fifth), at the 
extreme right of the forees, He was engaged in all 
the actions of that cauwpaign, and at Gaines’ Mill, where 
he was slightly wounded, earned the brevet of lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the regular army and the commission 
of brigadier-general off volunteers, He went 
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the battles of Malvern Hill and the second 
Bull Run, aud at Antietam half his regiment were 
killed or wounded. He bore a part at Fredericksburg, 
and on Feb. 2, 1863, he became chief of topographical 
engineers on Gen. Hooker's staff, and June 8, chief 
engineer of the Army of the Potomac. In the midst of 
the war, June 17, he was married. On July 2 he 
held and defended Little Round ‘Top, the key of the 
Union army's position at- Gettysburg, where he re- 
ceived a slight wound, This was followed Aug. 8 by 
the commission of major-general of volunteers, dat- 
ing from the battle of Chancellorsville, May 3. In 
August he had tem command of the Second 
Corps, and in October repelled an attack by A. P. 
Hill at Bristow Station and received the brevet of 
brigadier general, with apocal praise from Gen. 
Meade. At Mine Run, Nov. 30, a movement was 
ordered by Meade which the changing circumstances 
of the field made impossible of execution without 
useless sacrifice of life ; Warren in the exercise of a 
reasonable discretion disobeyed the order, and was 
sustained and commended by his superior officer for 
so doing. On March 24, 1864, when the army was being 
reorgan he was p in command of the Fifth 
Corps, which he led gallantly in the battles of the 
Wilderness, Cold Harbor, Petersburg, and minor en- 
gemwents. His wen trusted and loved him. Gen. 
Siena ie his Personal Memoirs pronounces him ** an 
officer of superior ability, quick perceptions, and per- 
sonal courage to accomplish anything that could be 
done with a small command,’ but declares that his 
constitutional defect was an endeavor to 7s econ 
in person the execution of all his orders, and to guard 
against remote coptingencies which his superior officer 
had probably otherwise ak ngs for. At the outset 
* of the campaign Grant thought of Warren as Meade’s 
possible successor, but early in the next year Grant 
was so much dissatisfied with Warren's dilatory move- 
ments that he called Sheridan's attention to his se- 
rious defects and authorized him if Warren's “‘ removal 
were necessary to suczess not to hesitate.’’ 
1, 1865, at Five Forks, Gen. Warren unfortunately 
ventured to exercise discretion as he had successfully 
done sixteen months before, but Gen. Sheridan, who 
had been impatiently waiting for Warren's arrival, at 
Jast sought him out and relieved him of his command. 
Being sent to Gen. Grant, he was put in command 
at Petersburg. This disgrace wounded Warren’s spirit 
cooly and permanently ; he afterwards defended his 
conduct in a Funphles, but a court of inquiry sustained 
Sheridan. brevet of major-general, bestowed 
“for gallant and meritorious services in the field,” 
failed to console Warren, and public opinion was not 
inclined to meddle in a painful controversy between 
two officers of such eminence. The war was nearly 
over. After two weeks’ service in the South-west he 
resigned his volunteer commission. He remained in 
the regular army, employed upon forts, harbors; 
bridges, ete., as a major of engineers. He died at 
Newport. R. L., Aug. 8, 1882. : 
WARREN, Josern (1741-1775), a patriot of the 
American Revolution, the son of a farmer and descend- 
ent of an early settler at Boston, was born at eas 
dune 11, 1741. After graduating at Harvard 1759, he 
studied medicine, and began to practise 1762, but zeal 
in the cause of liberty soon rendered him indifferent to 
bright prospects of professional advancement. The 
Stamp Act set him thinking, and his evenings were 
given to the study of the great qnestions then risin 
Into prominence. By 1766 his opinions were formed, 
and they thenceforth ruled his actions; he gave him- 
self heart and soul to American freedom, and labored 
with tongue and pen to bring others to his mind. He 
had every quality of a leader—popular manners, sweet- 
ness of temper, ready and vivid eloquence, intense 
exergy, fearless ardor, and exquisite prudence. The 
oe for town meetings was drawn op in September, 
768, by Warren, Otis, and Samucl Adams. He was 
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active in the caucus which at first met secretly in 
private houses, but after 1773 in a hall, inviting the 
attendance and co-operation of workingmen. Dr. War-* 
ren and Samuel Adams, intimately associated through- 
out, were the brains and soul of the early movement 
in Massachusetts ; of the two, Warren was the more 
conservative—the slower to abandon hope of a peaee- 
ful settlement which should secure colonial rights. 
Acting for the Committee of Correspondence, they 
drew up in November, 1772. the two statements of 
these rights and of the violations thereof a year Jater. 
Warren was one of the committee to prevent the land- 
ing of the tea. The ** Solemn League and Covenant,”’ 
to suspend comwercial relations with England, sent to 
every town in the province in June, 1774, was reported 
by him to the Committee of Correspondence. Tlie 
progress of events had by this time made him ready 
tor extreme measures. He told the Suffolk County 
Couvention in September that ‘ta sovereign who 
breaks his compact with his people forfeits their alle- 
giance,’’ and wrote to Quincey in November that if 
recent acts were not repealed, the two countries had 
better separate, He personally handed to Gen. Gage 
eters protesting against the fortifications then being 
nilt around Buston. ‘Toward the end of 1774 he was 
at the head both of the Provincial Congress and the 
Comittee of Sifety, and practically dictator, but for 
the British troops. His disinterestedness and wisdom 
made him the safest depository of power and executive 
of the popular will. He restrained the enthusiasts wlio 
would have precipitated a local conflict, and insisted 
that the colonies must act together through the Conti- 
nevtal Congress. March 5, 1775, he was a second time 
the orator on the anniversary of the Boston massacre. 
The church was crowded, and he entered by a window. 
British officers sat on the pulpit stairs, and one of them, 
at some ringing sentence, displayed bullets in his open 
hand, which Warren at once covered with his handker- 
chief. This was improved into the story of a pistol 
levelled at the speaker's head. Soon after he, with 


Tancock and Sawnel Adams, was, by order of the 
winistry, excluded from the pardon offered to other 
malcontents, His tircless vigilance penetrated the 
secret of the British movement on Lexington, and 
sent Panl Revere (g. v.) and Dana thither by different 
routes to warn Adauis and Hancock, thus making pos- 
sible the initial victory of the war. He was present at 
the fight, and was said to have had a lock of hair cut 
off by a bullet. He urged the appointment of Wash- 
ington as commander-in-chief in place of Artemas 
Ward. whom some favored for local reasons. Declin- 
ing the post of surgeon-gencral, he accepted from Mas- 
sachusetts, June 14. that of major-general. The occu- 
vation of Bunker Hill, ordered by the Council of War, 
ts thonght unwise, but insisted on taking part in the 
action there. <A colleague in the Committee of Safety 
strove to dissuade him from this step, saying it was 
death to go. He replied: “Dulee et decorum est pro 
patria mori.”’ Arrived at the hill, he refused te take 
command, saying he eame as a volunteer to learn from 
older soldiers, and asked to be shown the place of 
greatest danger. He fell, ‘* the last in the trenches,’’ 
as the retreat began, June 17, 1775. His death was 
a woful loss to the colonies, but his example stimu- 
lated and cheered patriotic zeal everywhere. No 
American, from the founders to that date, had been 
more prominent or more useful than he; no life was 
ever more frecly consecrated to liberty or more cheer- 
fully laid down. In the presence of such a memory as 
Warren’s, cold analysis gives way to grateful and 
reverent affection. At all points he was the model of 
a patriot hero. His zealous abilities would have taken 
high rank in the councils of the young republic; but 
the poetic beauty of his character seems fitly crowned 
by an early and glorious death. His body was not re- 
covered for a year. Congress voted in September, 
1777, to erect a monument, but the column raised 

the Freemasons in 1794 was the first to mark the spot, 
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On June 17, 1857, the Bunker Hill Monument Asso- 
ciation unveiled a statue of Warren with iu:posing 
ceremonies, See R. Frothingham’s Life and Times 
of Joseph Warren (1865). (PF. M. B.) 

WASHBURNE, Euinv Bessasw (1816-1887), 
diplomatist, was born at Livermore, ae 23, 
1816, and passed an apprenticeship in the office of the 
Kennelnnke Journal. s 1840 he removed to Illinois, 
and begon to practise law at Gulena. He was in Con- 
gress 1853-69—first as a Whig, then asa Republican, 
Of the latter ay he was one of the organizers and 
leaders. He was chairman of the Committee ou Com- 
merce 1857-65, and of other committees, and was 
called the watch-dog of the Treasury. Though not 
acquainted with U. S. Grant till after the outbreak 
of the civil war, Washburne obtained for him a com- 
mission of brigadier-general in September, 1861, and 
was thenceforth his firm friend and officient helper. 
On Grant's accession to the Presidency in 1869, Wash- 
burne became his Secretary of State, but held the post 
ouly a week, when he was sent as U.S. Minister to 
France. Here he won the greatest distinction of his 
life, and rendered conspicuous services to the cause of 
humanity. At the outbreak of war with Prussia in 
1870, that government sought his protection for its 
citizens residing in Paris. He accepted the trust, and 
discharged it with rare tact, ability, and success. Re- 
spected and even trusted by the successive French 
authorities, he occupied a position of singular influ- 
ence, and used it for the benefit of dis’ and en- 
dangered foreigners. During the siege and the Com- 
mune, he was the ries 9 representative of foreign coun- 
tries remaiuing, and the only person in Paris permitted 
to receive and send letters. By his means many Ger- 
mans were enabled to communicate with their homes, 
or to pass thither in safety through the French lines, 
and to many others the horrors of that period were 
mitigated, though his efforts to save Darboy, the 
Are a of Paris, were fruitless. The gratitude of 
Germany for his services was often and warnily ex- 
p On leaving his post after eight years’ tenure 

e went to Berlin to receive the public thanks of the 
Emperor. His later years were spent in Chicago. His 
Recollections of a Minister to nce, 1869-77, ap- 
peared just before his death, which occurred Oct. 22, 
1887. 

Two of his brothers (all of whom spelt their name 
without the final ¢) were in Congress at the same time 
with himself, and otherwise attained distinction. Is- 
RAEL WASHBURN, JR. (1813-83), was a representa- 
tive from Maine 1851-60, governor 1861-63, and 
then collector at Portland. CADWALLADER COLDEN 
Wasupurn (1818-82) emigrated to Wisconsin in 
1841, was in Congress 1855-61 and 1868-72, en- 
tered the civil war as colouel, was a major-general of 
volunteers from 1862, governor of Wisconsin 1872- 
74, and a leading merchant in flour and Jumber. 
Another brother, Cnanune Ames Wastinurn, born 
1822, was an editor at San Francisco. He was sent in 
1861 minister to Paraguay, where he had an eventful 
career, wrote a History of Paraguay, J871, and in- 
vented the typograph and other instruments. 

WATER MELON. See Meton. 

WATER agg hg fee | rege cities ber built 

and inhabited the question of water 
ad Pose bs supply has engaged the attention of 
ae Rep. , their people, and in early times fonn- 

tains and springs were dedicated to 
the gods, who were supposed to keep them pure and 
undefiled ; in ancient Rome the ‘* Festival of Fontan- 
alia’’ was annually kept, when fountains and wells 
were crowned with flowers and wreaths were cast upon 
the running streams. Aqueducts of wonderful mag- 
nitnde, supported in some instances by three ranges of 
arches superposed, were built many centuries before 
the Christian era, and even at this day there may be 
seen similar grand conduits supplying the cities of the 
Old World. (See Aquepucrs.) fn modern times 


agueducts depending upon gravity for the delivery of 
water have been ouporseded 4 almost eutirely by iron 
pipes, and where gravity is i ieut steam-power hus 
tuken its place, so that now we have the precious fluid 
not only bubbling and sparkling in our parks and 
fountains, but also brought to our very doors and de- 
livered inside our dwellings. While we may boast of 
these modern inventions which the discoveries of the 
capabilities of steam aud of iron have made possible, 
we yet fuil to vie with the ancients in the purity or 
abundance of the water supplied to our t cities— 
Rowe with its nine se ony was lavish in serving its 
people at the rate of over 300 a per diem fur 
reach man, woman, and child, while we are supposed 
to be contented with fifty. 

The original source of all waters is found in the vast 
seas and oveans of the world, from whence it is drawa 
in perfect purity by the sun, and as waaee is wafted to 
the ends of the earth where, accumulating and con- 
densing in clouds, it falls as rain or snow aud finds its 
way back to the seas and oceans—thus completing its 
eycle after furnishing its life-giving ye to all 
living creatures and things. In the United States, as 
in other countries, it is cullected, stored, and distrib- 
uted by means of wells, cisterns, reservoirs, aqueducts, 
and pipes, the smaller citics depending upon wells 
and cisterns, and the more populous upon reservoirs 
which are supplied from rivers, streams, Jakes, and 
springs. In some instances, as at Chicago, Lils., what 
is known as the ‘pump and stand-pipe”’ system is 
employed, and at others, as Kansas City, Mo., the 
“direct” or “ Holly system "’ is in use—in these sys- 
tems no storage or other reservoirs are required, as the 
water is pum directly into the stand-pipe or into 
the mains and thence distributed through the city. 
** Driven-wells”’ are an American invention and consist 
in driving into the earth a hollow tube fitted with a 
strainer properly protected and shod with a wedge- 
shaped end; the tube is usually 14 inches in diameter 
and of convenient lengths for driving ; each length is 
screwed into its fellow as it descends, the thread of the 
screw er 3 protected by a cap which receives the 
blows of the hammer. Successive lengths of tubin 
are added until satisfactory water is reached, which is 
discovered by means of a pump applied at the top from 
time to time. hese tubes are driven to a surprising 
depth, 40 to 250 feet, and as they are virtually a con- 
tinuous pipe reaching to the supply, no contamination 
from surface water is likely to occur if sunk deep 
enough. Of course they cannot penetrate rock, but 
where available are much thought of and are growing 
in favor. Brooklyn, N. Y., is probably the largest city 
in which they are extensively used. 

_ It is now understood that water from shallow wells 
is wholly unfit for drink and should never be used for 
that purpose without boiling, filtering, and acrating. 
The water from deep wells depends for its pane upon 
the strata through which it percolates—chalk forma- 
tions furnishing the best. Flowing artesian wells of 
great depth (one at St. Lonis, Mo., is 3800 feet deep) 
are found in geological basins, and iba is fnrnish a 
wholesome water in large quantities which ean be sup- 
pee without pumps or engines. (See ARTESIAN 

ELIts.) More than 2000 years ago the Chinese 

bored for water very much in the same manner that we 
do to-day, by percussive action. By the use of a 
tower or —- the water from wells may be util- 
ized where the flow-pressure is not sufficient; but 
wells, like cisterns, cannot be depended upon to supply 
the ng_veeds of cities. . number of cities in 
the United States are ago from springs, notably 
Huntsville, Ala., in the South, Sale: 
North, Grand Rapids, Mich., in the and in the 
far West quite a number are thus supplied: this is 
probably the purest source of supply, as springs are 
now regarded as furnishing more wholesome water 
than rain itself. 


m, Mass., in the 
W 


In order that the water supply may be constant and 
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to guard against accident, it has been found necessary 
to provide storage ; this is accomplished 
reservoirs. Reservoirs in EncycLopzpia 
Brirannica.) ‘lhe capacity of these receptacles is 
determined by the needs of the city, and it is found 
best to provide a series of reservoirs, not only to meet 
any emergency that may arise but also for the purpose 
of permitting the water which has been pumped into 
the initial receptacle to settle in the additional ones 
before it is turned into the mains and pipes‘ for distri- 
bution. Filtration is also employed to free the water 
of impurities, and many systems have been adopted 
jor this purpose, one of the latest being a proposal iy a 
New York company of a plan by which the filter beds 
ure erected over the reservoir aud the water is pumped 
into the nt bay yt it percolates into the reservoir 
below. Another is known as the ‘Hyatt pure water 
filter,’’ so arranged that the water is filtered after it 
leaves the reservoir and before its distribution. While 
the construction of reservoirs requires engineering skill, 
the location with reference to the surroundings is one 
that should engage the attention of the sanitarian. The 
water may become contaminated while stored from the 
pees of the reservoir to the cultivated or inhabited 
inds which surround it, or from fungi or other for- 
eign substances which may grow or be thrown or fall 
into it. The sides should be well protected, and 
if the ground rises above it, that should be sodded and 
hey free from everything contaminating and objection- 
able, sucha as swine, cattle, or other stock, ete. The 
rainfall is an important factor in deciding the quantity 
of water that may be obtained from whatever source ; 
it is estimated that one-third of the rainfall disappears 
by. evaporation and the absorption of vegetation, one- 
third descends into the carth to reappéar as springs or 
remains as su n reservoirs that may be tapped 
by wells; and one-third flows as rivers and streams or 
forms lakes pools. 
While the question of cost ought not to have control. 
ling weight where health is concerned, it is well in 
ining between different sources of supply to ex- 
amine into the relative cost of subsidence, precipita- 
tion, filtration, etc., as applicable to the several sources 
under consideration, always bearing in mind’that rivers 
or streams receiving sewage or refuse of manufactorics 
within a limit of twelve miles are never a proper 
source of water supply whether chemical analysis or 
biological research develop the existence of impurities 
or not. 
Referring to the question of a prre water supply and 
the difficulty of oer oe organic matter is 
present or not, Prof. J. W. Mallet, F. R. 8. 


water analysi repared by him 
for the. National of Health United States (ace 
N. B. H. Report 


ground above indicated, sums up the result of different 


exhaustive paper u 


1. It is not possible to decide absolutely upon the whole- 
someness or unwholesomeness of drinking water by the 
mere use of any of the processes examined for the estimation 
of nic matter or its constituents, 

2. I would even go further, and say that, in judging the 
gene character of a water, not only must such processes 
be used in connection with the investigation of other evi- 
dence of a more general sort, as to the source and history 
of the water, but should even be deemed of secondary im- 
portance in weighing the reasons for accepting or rejecting 
a water not manifestly unfit for drinking on other grounds. 

3. There are no sound grounds on which to establish such 
goes “standards of pnrity ” as have been proposed, look- 

to exact amounts 


organie carbon or nitrogen, “ albu- 
minoid ammonia,” oxygen of permanganate consumed, ete., 
as permissible or not. Distinetions drawn by the applica- 
tion of such standards are arbitrary and may be misleading. 

4. Two entirely legitimate directions seem to be open for 
the useful examination by chemical means of the organic 
constituents of drinking water, namely: first, the detection 
of very gross pollution, such as the contamination of the 
wattr of a well by accidental bursting or crushing of soil- 
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pipes, extensive leakage of drains, etc.; and secondly, the 
periodical examination of a water supply, as of a great city, 
in order that, the normal or usual character of the water 
haying been previously ascertained, any suspicious changes 
which from time to time may occur shall be promptly de- 
tected and their causes investigated, 

5. In connection with this latter application of water 

analysis, there seems to be no objection to the establishment 
of local “standards of purity” for drinking-water, based 
on sufficiently thorough examination of the water supply 
in its usual condition, 
_ 6. With the facts of this investigation before me, I am 
inclined to attach special and very great importance to a 
careful determination of the nitrites and nitrates in water 
to be used for drinking. 

7. If I had intrusted to me the charge of watching a 
large city’s water supply I should use all three of the 
principal processes fur the examination of the organic mat- 
ter present; each gives a certain amount of information 
which the others do not afford. 

Under circumstances admitting only of the use of simpler 
means of investigation, the albuminoid-ammonia and _per- 
manganate processes might be employed together, but in no 
case should one only of these methods be resorted to, such a 
course entailing practically the neglect of carbon on the 
one hand or nitrogen on the other. 


_ The Vienna Water Commissioners give the follow- 
ing rules fur determining healthy water : 


1, Water must be clear, sparkling, colorless. 

2. It must contain but a small quantity of solid materials 
and be entirely free of organized matter (infusoria), 

3. Of the alkaline earths (CaO, MeO) it must not contain 
more than 18 parts by weight in 100,000 parts by weight of 
water. 

4. It must contain but a small fractional part by weight 
of soluble salts, particularly the sulphates and nitrates. 

5. The solids held in solution and the temperature of the 
water must vary within yery narrow limits during the year. 
6. It must be protected fron: contamination. ; 

7. The above requirements are fulfilled in many cases by 
soft spring water, which alone is suitable for drinking pur- 


poses. 

8. The industries require water having nearly the same 
properties, 

9. Filtered river water, if at all times free of turbidity, 
will answer for technical urposes, but on account of uot 
fulfilling requirements 5 and 6, is not fit for drinking. 

10. To sprinkle or clean streets any water is suitable pro- 
vided it is odorless and does not contain a great amount of 
offensive material, 


A surrey of the water supply of the cities of the 
United States and the manner of securing it, etc., is 
too comprehensive to be given in detail here; for 
complete statistics upon this subject, embracing all 
necessary information and covering 1688 cities and 
towns, the reader is referred to the Maa of Ameri- 
can Water- Works just published (1889) by the Zngi- 
neering News, New York, to whose editors the writer 
is indebted for the table showing the supply, ete., of 
several of the principal cities. (See p. 762.) 

The number of towns having a water-supply for 
domestic use in the United States and Canada up to 
Jan. 1, 1889, and their geographical distribution is 
here given: 


New England—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 


sachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut.......... « 290 
Middle-—-New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsyl- 

yania, Maryland, District of Columbia................ 456 
South Atlantic—Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 

lina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida oe Hes ease 
South Central—Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ten- 

Nessee, Kentucky .....0006sseseseee cosseseee cases . 57 
North Central—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 

CONSID icc ecuceeevescs-csseasisodncevenbandecess vesddes + 330 
North Western—Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas 

Dakota, Montana, Wyoming........ 222 
South Western—Missouri, Arkansas, 

New MeXiC0......:001:sseresess aossecons . 150 
Pacifie— Washington, Oregon, Californ 

vada, Utah, Idaho............++. 130 

United States, Total.. » 1688 
CORAAR ie su see savceceveresed bavane ae seveesesennenenss ee a 78 
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The largest system in the United States is in New 
York city, with an estimated population of 1,700,000 
and daily consumption of 110,000,000 gallons, and 


the daily consumption is unrestricted in amount. 
The great cities of New York, Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago are _contemplaring their 
supply to meet their increasing wauts. Philadelphia 

ill more than double hers within a year, and when 
the third section of the Kast Park reservoir is com- 

leted the mone capacity will be 900,000,000 gallons. 
Chicago has Lake Michigan at its feet, and it is only 
a question of duplicating its present method or other- 
wise providing for furnishing an abundant supply. 
nee ox a ee wie for the present in its 
supply from ton a ronx rivers, but its aque- 
ducts are too small and ate now being en and 
increased. A proposition has been pave. by John R. 
Bartlett and associates of New York and New Jersey 
to furnish New York city, independent of the n 
water-shed, an ample quantity of pure and whole- 
some water from the lake regions of New Jersey. 
This proposition contemplates supplying Montclair, 
Newark, Jersey City, an surrounding towns in New 
Jersey, as well as New York city and Brooklyn, the 

lan being to collect all the available waters in the 

assaic water-shed, including Greenwood Lake, 
storing them in convenient reservoirs. These waters 
will then be conducted in pipes or ina pemeneey 
constructed aqueduct to the Jersey City shore of the 
Hudson River ; tunnelling the river, the water will be 
delivered in the lower portion of New York city with 
a head-pressure of at least 300 ft. It will be 
conducted across to Brooklyn in the same manner. It 
is claimed that by this combination plan all interstate 
questions can be avoided and riparian rights protected, 
and in addition there will be ample quantities pro- 
vided for all the cities and towns of New Jersey that 
are dependent on the Passaic water-shed for their sup- 
ply. e tunnel from Jersey City to New York is 
over one-third completed and can be finished in two 
years. The adyantage of a double source of supply 
for New York city in case of war or serious t 
to its present sources requires no argument. 

The water supply of cities and towns, it is now gen- 
erally believed by sanitarians, ought to be placed under 
the supervision of an intelligent board of health and 
furnished by a responsible company instead of owned 
and operated by the city. A properly constituted 
board to watch and investigate the condition of the 
water from time to time, and a company which could 
be held responsible for the quality and quantity of the 
water furnished, would be a great step in securing a 
wholesome and abundant supply of uncontaminated 
water. It is claimed that the system which prevails 
in many of our large cities, whereby the city water- 
works are made a means for political preferment in- 
stead of a source of comfort to its inhabitants, soon 

mes a power for evil almost incalculable. (P. H. B.) 

WATSON, ELKANAH (1758-1842), author and pro- 
moter of internal improvements, was born at Piy- 
mouth, Mass., Jan. 22, 1758, and a eg at 15 
to a merchant of Providence, R. I. In 1779 he was 
sent to Southern ports to purchase cargoes for Eu- 
ropean shipment. His notes give historically valuable 
descriptions of Charleston and other towns. In 1779 
he carried despatches to Franklin in France, engaged 
in business at Havre, andesuffered reverses in 1782. 
His account of a Tour in Holland in 1784 was pub- 
lished at Worcester, Mass., 1790. After 4 years in 
North Carolina, he settled at Albany in 1789, and soon 


| after examined the Mohawk valley with reference to a 


canal, and w the project upon Gen. Schuyler and 
the legislature. A Vindication of Watson's claim to 
ternity for the idea, by R. Troup, appeared at 
enevain 1821. A canal company was incorporated in 
1792, though nothing was really done till much later. 


with reservoir capacity of 18,385,000,000 gallons. 
With its new aqueduct it will have a daily supply | 
of 500,000,000 gallons. The smallest system is 
at Drewsville, N. H., with a population of 90 souls, | 


Watson showed equal energy and public spirit in fur- 
thering river navigation, routes of land travel, and 
public education. His home was at Albany till 1807, 
then at Pittsfield, Mass., till 1816, when he returned 


It has a gravity supply without reservoir, and to Albany. At both places he founded agricultural 
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societies ; of these he wrote a history, published 1820. 
His History of the Western Canals appeared the same 
ear. After a journey to the lakes and down the St. 
wwrence, in the interest of internal navigation, he 
removed to Port Kent, N. Y., in 1828, and died there 
Dee. 5, 1842. Men and Times of ‘the Revolution, taken 
from his journals and correspondence, and edited by 
his son, appeared 1855. Both by his writings and by 
the enterprises which he forwarded, and for which he 
did much to prepare the way Watson made contribu- 
tions to American history. His remarkable predictions 
made in 1815 in regard to the increase of population 
in the United States down to 1900 are commented 
upon by Prof. Francis A. Walker in the article on the 
nirep Staves in the ENcycLopmpr1A Britannica. 
WATSON, James Craic (1838-1880), astronomer, 
was born in Elgin county, Ontario, Canada, Jan. 28, 
1338. His parents, however, were citizens of the 
linited States, and he was soon taken to Michigan. 
He graduated ‘at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, in 1857, and for the next two years was assist- 
ant there in the Observatory. He acted as te 
fessor of astronomy during the absence of f. 
Briinnow till 1860, and then as professor of physits 
till 1863, when he took permanently the chair of 
astronomy in the University and directorship of the 
Observatory, which he relinquished 1879 to accept 
same positions in the University of Wisconsin. He 
died at Madison, Nov. 23, 1880. He was one of the 
most distinguished American astronomers. In his 
19th year, on April 29, 1856, he discovered a comet, 
and his computation of the orbit of the comet of 1853 
Donati’s) is considered authoritative. He was thrice 
leputed by the U. 8. government to observe solar 
eclipses—in 1869 to Iowa, in 1870 to Sicily, and in 
1878 to Wyoming—and in 1874 to Pekin, China, to 
observe the transit of Venus. His original planetary 
discoveries amount to 23. He was a member of the 
National Academy of Science, and other learned 
bodies. He received the de; of Ph. D. from the 
University of Leipsic 1870 and from Yale College 1871, 
and the de of LL. D. from Columbia College in 
1877. ‘The Lalande gold medal was awarded to him 
by the French Academy of Sciences in 1870 for the 
discovery of six new planets in one year. He was for 
some years actuary of Michigan Mutual Life Insurance 
haf His considerable fortune he willed to the 
National Academy of Science. His genius was that 
of originality, though he claimed it not. His intui- 
tions escaped **the ordinary processes of calculation, 
and gave him a masterly command of mathematical 
logic and furmule.’’ His work, 7'heoretical Astronomy 
a, 1869), was at once accepted as a text-book at 
weipsic, Paris, and Greenwich. His lite’ contribu- 
tions are in American Journal of Science, Briinnow's 
Astronomical Notices, Gould's Astronomical Journal, 
and foreign astronomical periodicals. He published 
also Pypular Treatise on Comets (Phila. , 1860); Report 
on Hi ical Instruments, to the Centennial Exposi- 
tion (1874), and Tubles for the Calculation of Simple 
a yond Interest (1878). (3. W. W. 
WATTERSON, Henry, journalist, was born at 
Washington, D, G., Feb. 16, 1840, his father, the 
on, Harvey M. Watterson, being then a Democratic 
representative in Congress from Tennessee. On ac- 
eount of his defective eyesight young Watterson was 
chiefly by tutors at home. At a very early 
he became dramatic and lite critic for the 
States, a Washington paces At the age of 18 he 
became editor of the Washington Democratic Review, 
but in 1861 he returned to Tennessee to assume the 
editorship of The Republican Banner at Nashville. 
Shortly after the commencement of the civil war he 
entered the Confederate service, remaining in it till 
the close of the struggle with the exception of one 
year. during which he edited the Chattanooga Rebel. 
At the end of the war he returned to Nashville and 
revived The Republican Banner, and then removed to 
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Louisville to undertake the editorship of the Louisville 
Journal, in which he had Sishaad an interest. Jn 
1868 this paper was consolidated with two others into 
the Courier-Journal, of which he continues to be 
editor. It has become one of the foremost organs of 
the Democratic eed in the South. Mr. Watterson 
was temporary chairman of the National Democratic 
Convention of 1876, and he was a member of Congress 
from August, 1876, to March, 1877. He isan able 
political writer, a brilliant and incisive orator, and an 
uncompromising advocate of free trade. 

WAYLAND, Francis (1796-1865), president of 
Brown University, was born in New York city, March 
11, 1796, His parents, who were of English birth, 
removed to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in 1807. He gradu- 
ated at Union College 1815, studied medicine and 
divinity. entered the Baptist ministry, and was a tutor 
at his alma mater 1817-21. For the next five years he 
held a charge in Boston, and there won great reputa- 
tion by a sermon on The Moral Dignity of the Mis- 
sionary Enterprise (1823), and two on The Duties of 
an American Citizen. 1n 1826 he returned to Union 
College as professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy, but left it in February, 1827, fur the 
presidency of Brown University, which he held for 28 
years with distinguished success. He anticipated some 
ot the chief educational reforms of our day in his 
Thoughts on the Present Collegiate System in the 
United States (1842), which favored a freer and more 
practical curriculum for students of non-professional 
aims. His /teport for 1850 shows that these views had 
to some extent been embodied in changes of the course 
of studies at Brown the preceding year. As a maker 
of text-books (which embodied his class lectures) he 
stood in the front rank. Of his Elements of Moral 
Science (1835) 90,000 copies had been sold in 1868, 
besides sundry editions in England, and translations 
into foreign languages, His Political Kconomy (1837) 
attained a circulation about half as great. Both these 
were used in the Sandwich Islands in a native version. 
His Jutellectual Philosophy ge was less successful 
but is still in the market. Dr. Wayland retained his 
eminence as a preacher and published Sermons (3 vols,, 
1833, 1849, and 1858), besides Salvation by Christ 
(1859), and Notes on the Principles and Practices of 
the Baptist Churches (1857), the last being reprinted 
from the N. Y. Kxaminer. He was easily the leader 
of his denomination in America. Among his other 
works are Limitations of Human Responsibility 
(1838); Letters on the Ministry (1863), and memoirs 
of Harriet Ware (1850), Dr. A. Judson (1853), and 
Dr. Chalmers (1864). Le was very active in the cause 
of free libraries and public schools in and beyond his 
own State; he founded the American Institute of 
Instruction, and was long its president; and he did 
much for prison reform and other benevolent enter- 
prises. Concerning slavery his position was early and 
clearly defined; a correspondence between him and 
ichard Fuller (g. v.), of Beaufort, 8. C., ap- 

ared in 1845. He resigned the presidency of Brown 
in 1855, but continued to preach and write. He died 
at Providence, Sept. 30, 1865. See Memoir by his 
sons (2 vols., 1869). 

WAYNE, Anrtnony (1745-1796), general, was born 
Jan. 1, 1745, in Chester co., Pa. His grandfather 
and father had seen service and his own youthful 
inclinations were strongly military. He was sent to 
school in Philadelphia, became a surveyor, and spent 
a year, 1765-66, in Nova Scotia. He was a member of 
the Pennsylvania provincial legislature in 1774 and of 
the Committee of Safety in 1775. Soon after he 
raised a regiment, was commissioned colonel in Jan- 
uary, 1776, and sent in April to Canada. At Three 
Rivers, in June, he distinguished himself and was 
wounded. He had command at Ticonderoga for six 
months, was made brigadier-general May 21, 1777 
and joined Washington in New Jersey. He rendere 
efficient service at the Brandywine, Sept. 11; having 
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command of the left wing, he opposed the passage of 
the British throughout the day, and led his men safely 
oF at evening. On the 16th an action which he cou- 
menced was cut short by a storm. On the 20th he 
was surprised at Parker's Ferry and forced to retreat 
with some loss: he demanded a court-martial, which 
honorably acquitted him, In the battle of German- 
town, Oct. 4, he commanded the right wing, but mis- 
takes or accidents occurred, and he retreated with no 
_ new laurels. In the following months he was of much 

service in foraging, crossing into New Jersey and pro- 
a cattle and provisions for the army. At Mon- 
mouth, June 28, 1778, he bore a prominent part and 
was praised by Washington.’ His most brilliant exploit 
was the storming of Stony Point, N. Y., July 15, at 
night, only bayonets being used; for this he received 
the thanks of Congress and a gold medal. His popular 
title was ‘mad Anthony.”’ Fortune favored him with 
no more such opportunities as this. He suppressed a 
mutiny of Pennsylvania troops in New Jersey in Jan- 
uary, 1781. AtGreen Spring, Va., July 6, he suddenly 
encountered the enewy and retired: accounts of this 
affair are conflicting. After Cornwallis’ surrender he 
was sent to Georgia, where he cleared the State (except 
Savannah) of the enemy; the Legislature voted him 
thanks and a farm, on which he lived for some years. 
Whatever his degree of prudence, his gallantry had 
earned more than the brevet of major-general. He 
was a member of the Pennsylvania convention which 
ratified the constitution in 1789, and in 1791 claimed 
a seat in Congress from Georgia, but lost it. In April, 
1792, he succeeded St. Clair in the command of the 
Western army in Ohio, which sadly needed recruits, 
supplies, organization, and discipline. After two years 
of preparation and negotiation he attacked the Indians 
at Maumee Rapids, Aug. 20, 1794, and won a brilliant 
victory ; the treaty of Greenville was made the follow- 
ing year. Wayne was returning to the Kast when he 
died at Presque Isle, on Lake Erie, Dec. 15, 1796. 
His remains were interred at Radnor, Pa., and there a 
monument was erected by the Society of the Cincinnati, 
July 4, 1809. H. N. Moore published a memoir of him 


ae (F. M. B.) 

WEED, Tavrrow (1797-1882), journalist and pol- 
itician, was born at Acra, Greene co., N. Y., Nov. 15 
1797. He had no early advantages but such as come 
from the discipline of hardship ; he was a cabin boy 
on the Hudson at 10, and began to learn the printer's 
trade at 12. From one office he moved to another, and 
in the war of 1812 he served on the frontier. At 20 
he was editing the Agriculturalist at Norwich, N. Y. 
From this time he was always connected with some 
newspaper. In 1826 he was sent to the Legislature, 
and as editor of the Anti- Masonic Inquirer at Rochester 
tock part in the agitation of that time (stirred up by 
the Morgan murder), and helped to re-elect De Witt 
Hinton to the governorship. _[n 1830 he was again in 


the Legislature and placed in charge of the Albany | P, 


Hvening Journal, then started by the party o ad 
to “‘the Regency"? and to Pres. Jackson. this life 
for the next 32 years was bound up with this paper 
and with New York politics, in which he me a 
mighty power. fc was a master of the art of hand- 
ling voters and managing conventions; he was said to 
have once turned a State election at the last moment 
by the dexterous use of a moderate sum. Yet he was 
personally incorruptible and disinterested ; he neither 
sought nor accepted office for himself; he was loyal to 
his party and his country and so indifferent to his own 
fortunes that friends looked after his financial affairs 
with eminent success. With Seward and Greeley he 
constituted a State trinmyirate. While the former 
was governor, 1839-43, Weed was considered by many 
a power behind the throne. Though New York was 
especially his province, he did not neglect national 
affairs, but assisted in nominating successively Harri- 
son, Taylor, and Scott. His zeal for the Whig party 
was transferred to the Republican ; he strove to make 
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Seward a presidential candidate in 1856 and 1860, but,’ 
mastering his disappointment, earnestly su 

Fremont and Lincolu. ‘The latter sent him to Europe 
on an unacknowledged mission in the autumn of 1861, 
and the next year he ceased to conduct the Journal. 
Kemoving to New York in 1865, he edited the Com- 
mercial Advertiser for three years. After that, his 
activity, though continued, was concealed : a new race 
of managers had arisen, and at Saratoga in 1876 he 
was warned to abstain from interference. He pub- 


lished Letters from Ei and the West Indies (1866), 
and contributed some Reminiscences to the Atlantic 
Me in 1870. In his old his sight almost 


totally fuiled. He died in New York, Nov. 22, 1882, 
leaving an A i , Which was edited by his 
daughter, and appeared at Boston 1883 (2 vols.). To 
this was added in 1884 a Memoir by hi 
T. W. Barnes. 


WEIR, Roperr WATER, 
Rochelle, N. Y., June 18, 1803. He was en in 
mercantile pursuits until nearly twenty years o 
and then adopted art as a profession, studying under 
Jarvis, and pins for some time in New York. 
About 1824 he went to Italy, where he remained for 
several years. In 1828 he became an associate of the 
National Academy, and in 1829 he was elected an 
academician. ‘Three years later he was ‘appointed 
professor of drawing in the West Point Military Acad- 
emy, a position which he held for 42 years. His 
works include portraits, genre pictures, and histor- 
ical compositions, and he is noted especially for the 
faithful rendering of the accessories, the still-life in 
his pictures. Among his best-known paintings are ‘The 
Belle of the Carnival (1836); Landing of [lenry Hud- 
son (1842) Kmbarkation of the Pilgrims (1845), in 
the rotunda of the Capitol, Washington ; The Evenirg 
of the Crucifixion (1867); Christ in the Garden 

1873); Our Lord on the Mount of Olives (1877); 
Jolumbus before the Council of Salamanea (1824), an 
various ee: including one of Red Jacket, painted 


for Dr. Francis. 
His sons have also gained an honorable ition 
among our artists. JOHN FERGUSON WETR, born at 


5.| West Point, N. Y., Aug. 28, 1841, studied under his 


father. In 1861 he opened a studio in New York, 
where he became a National Academician in 1866. 
After spending a year in Europe he was, in 1369, 
appointed director of the Yale School of Fine Arts. 
tle was also appointed judge of the fine arts at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition in 1876. His vigorous style 
is perhaps best shown by such — work as Forging 
the Shaft (1868), which was burned, but of which a 
replica was exhibited at Paris in 1878. He has painted 
also portraits of S. Wells Williams and others, and in 
1884 executed a statue of Benjamin Silliman. 
Jutian ALpEN Weir, born Aug. 30, 1852, at West 
‘oint, N. Y., also studied under his father, and later 
1872-76), under Géréme, in Paris. He was elected a 
ational Academician in 1886, was one of the found- 
ers of the Society of American Artists, and is also a 
member of various other societies. His works include 
Breton Interior and various other Breton subjects ; 
The Good Samaritan (1881); and portraits of : 
Weir (1880) ; Olin L. Warner (1881); Richard Grant 
White (1883); Peter Cooper (1884); and John Gil- 
bert (1888). He has been the recipient of various 
honors at home and abroad, notably honorable mention 
at the Salon of 1881 for his portrait of Warren Delano, 
and the prize at the 4th Prize Fund Exhibition of the 
American Art Association, New York, for his Idle 
Hows. (Fr. L. W.) 
WELLES, Grogon_ (1802-1878), statesman, was 
born at Glastonbury, Conn., July 1, 1802, being de- 
scended from Thomas Welles, a colonial governor. He 
was educated at Norwich University, studied law and 
in 1826 became editor and ‘proprictor of the Hart- 
Sord Times, in which he advocated the election of 
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Gen, Jackson to the Presidensy, He entered the State 
Legislature in 1827 and served there for eight years. 
Tn 1836 he was made postmaster of Hartford and soon 
after gave up the management of his newspaper, 
though he continued to be an active contributor to the 
ress. In 1842 he was made State comptroller. From 
Isi6 to 1849 he was in Washington as chief of a bureau 
in the navy department. During the Kansas-Nebraska 
troubles Welles, who had heretofore been an ardent 
Demoerat, opposed the extension of slavery and when 
the Republican party was formed was one of its earli- 
est adherents. As chairman of the Connecticut dele- 
gation to the Chicago convention, in 1860, he contrib- 
uted to the nomination of Lincoln to the Presidency 
and was called by the latter to be his secretary of the 
navy. The civil war greatly enlarged the scope and 
duties of this department, but Secretary Welles con- 
ducted it with unflagging zeal, industry, and efficiency. 
He maintained along 2000 miles of coast a blockade as 
effective as the circumstances would permit, organized 
on the Mississippi River a fleet of ironclads and trans- 
ports, sent out well-equipped expeditions to various 
points, and in various ways contributed to the numer- 
ous victories which added to the renown of the Ameri- 
ean navy. After the war was over, Welles remained 
in Pres. Johnson's cabinet, and supported his policy of 
reconstructing the Southern States, thereby losing fa- 
vor with the  geaer party. After his retirement 
he published ‘‘ Memoirs of the War”’ in the 
He died at Hartford, Feb, 11, 1878. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE, a noted institution for 
the higher education of women, is in the beautiful vil- 
lage of Wellesley, Norfolk co., Mass., about 15 miles 
. west of Boston. It was founded by Mr. Henry F. 
Durant, who in 1855 purchased here 300 acres of land, 
which he improved as a park. In 1875 the college 
hall, which had been carefully built under his super- 
vision, was opened. It is 475 feet long and 150 feet 
wide at the wings. It is built of brick with free-stone 
trimmings, and is four stories high, but in some parts 
a fifth story is added, which serves as a studio and 
Senpiry” i aie Arisa ; there ae now ee 

a tag mpson Cottage, Stone 
all, J panos Sag Freeman a Wellesley has 
valuable collections of paintings and statuary, which are 
distributed through the rooms and halls. The librai 
has 25,000 volumes. There are chemical, physical, 
bivlogieal and botanical laboratories, and the rooms 
used for scientific work have their appropriate cullec- 
tions of books. The ve mnasium was fitted u 
under the direction of Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, of 
I] University, Adjoining the college grounds 
is Lake Waban, on which 14 boats are used in summer. 
Entertainment in winter is furnished by concerts and 
res. The course of study is similar to that pur- 
sued in American colleges, but. special opportunity is 
given for the study of art and music, Care of the 
rooms and halls is required of the students, who thus 
are ht the art of housekeeping, though they do 
not perform heavy work. At the opening of the col- 
lege in 1875, provision had been made for 300 students, 
but 314 were enrolled in the first year. There were 
then 28 instructors and officers, Miss Alice K. Freeman 
being the president. She retired from this position in 
1888 on her marriage to Prof. F. Palmer, of Harvard 
University. There are now 75 instructors. The first 
uating class numbered 18 and that of 1888 num- 
60. The total number of students enrolled 
exceeds 2300, and the graduates 300. Besides Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry F. Durant, ne principal benefactors 
of the college have been Mr. M. H. Simpson, Mrs. 
aleria G. Stone. and George Smith. : 

WELLHAUSEN, Junius, German theologian, was 

at Hameln-on-the-Weser, May 14, 1844. He 

was educated at Géttingen under Ewald, and there 
to lecture on theology in 1870. He was made 

inary professor at Greifswald in 1872, but resigned 

in 1882 on account of his divergence from Protestant 
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theology. He then entered the philosophical faculty 
at Halle, and in 1885 accepted a similar position at 
Marburg. Among his publications are Zect der 
Biicher Samuels (1871); Phariseer und Sadduccwer 
(1874); Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels (1878) ; 
Skizzen und Vorarbeiten (2 vols., 1884-85). Well- 
hausen has been the most prominent advocate and 
exponent of the reconstruction of the history of 
Israel by higher criticism of th: Old Testament. He 
wrote the article on ‘* Israel’? and other articles in the 
ENcycLop2piA BRITANNICA. 
WELLS. See Artesian WELLS and Water 
Suppry. 
WELLS, Davin AMES, economist, was born at 
Springfield, Mass., June 27, 1827. He graduated at 
illiams College in 1846, and at the Lawrence Scien- 
tifie School, Cambridge, in 1851, where he was imme- 
pessoa made assistant professur. In 1853 he was en- 
gaged with Dr, A. A. Hayes, in Boston, in practical 
chemistry, and in 1856 he obtained patents fur improve- 
ments in bleaching. He was afterwards connected 
with a publishing firm in New York, and edited the 
Springheld Republican for a year. In 1862 he was 
sent to Europe on a special commission, and from 1866 
to 1870 he was a commissioner of the revenue, and 
roduced several very valuable reports. He had now 
ine one of the most pronounced advocates of free 
trade, and as such received high honor in Europe, 


Galaxy. | being made D. C. L. by the University of Oxford in 


1874 and foreign associate of the French Academy of 
Political Sciences. He has also been prominent in the 
movement. for civil service reform. He assisted in 
preparing a History of Williams College (1847); and 
edited the Annual of Scientific Discovery from 1850 
to 1865. He also published Mumiliar Science (1856) ; 
Science of Common Things (1856), and other popular 
manuals on natural philosophy, chemistry, and 
geology j Practical Economies (1885); A Study of 
fexico (igsi ; and treaties on tariffs and money. 
WELLS, Horace (1815-1848), one of the discov- 
erers of anzsthesia, was born at Hartford, Windsor 
co., Vt., Jan. 21, 1815. He studied dentistry at Bos- 
ton and began to practise it at Hartford, Conn., 1836. 
Moved by the suffering attending some dental opera- 
tions, he expressed in 1840 the idea that they might 
be rendered painless by inhaling nitrous oxide gas. 
In December, 1844, he attended a lecture on “laughing 
gas,’’ and noticed that a person to whom the gas was 
administered, meeting with an accident while under its 
influence, was unconscious of his hurts. Next day he 
Vs this canseel to personal proof by having a molar 
rawn while under the influence of that gas. From 
that time he used it in his practice and other Hartford 
dentists followed his example. arly in 1845 he went 
to Boston, explained his discovery to Dr. J. C. War- 
ren’s class and attempted to demonstrate, but unluckily 
removed the gas too soon and the experiment failed 
and he, discomfited, was ill for weeks. W.'T. G. Mor- 
ton, formerly his pupil and partner, got the idea from 
him but was persuaded by Dr. C. T. Jackson to use sul- 
phurie ether instead of nitrous oxide, and applied it in 
October, 1846, in surgical as well as dental operations. 
He and Jackson then published and patented their 
discovery of ‘‘letheon’’ as an anzesthetic and presently 
uarrelled, each claiming the sole honor from the 
‘rench Institute. Wells sailed for France in Decem- 
ber and his claims were recognized by resolutions of 
the Medical Society of Paris after three days’ discus- 
sion, On his return in March, 1847, he put forth a 
History o the Discovery, but the embittered contro- 
versy and experiments with chloroform were too much 
for his bodily and mental health. He went to New 
York, but became insane and committed suicide Jan. 
24, 1848. Hartford erected a statue of Wells in its 
yark and saluted him as the discoverer of anzesthesia. 
bat this honor must be divided. Priestley discover 
nitrous oxide gas in 1790. and Sir H. Davy in_his 
Researches (1800) proclaimed a belief that it could be 
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used in surgery. The properties of sulphuric ether 
were known fur the sawe period and played with by 
college boys. Dr. Crawford W. Long, of Georgia, 
used it in his practice in 1842, but never published 
this application till after it was made and announ 
by others. Dr. Marey, of Hartford, a friend of Wells, 
in January, 1845, performed a successful operation by 
its aid; but Dr. Morton appears to have been the first 
to realize its importance for this use, and_to seek and 
in the credit of its introduction. Flourens, of 
Pars, showed the anzsthetic effect of chloroform on 
animals in January, 1847, and in November following, 
Sir James Y. Simpson, of Edinburgh, introduced it in 
surgical operations. Of all these contributors to the 
greatest alleviation yet found for physical suffering, 
perhaps the most memorable was the unhappy dentist 
of Hartford. ; 
WESTCOTT, Brooke Foss, English cle an, 
was born near Birmingham, Jan. 12, 1825. e was 
educated at ‘I'rinity College, Cambridge, graduating in 
1848, and being chosen fellow of his college. He was 
ordained priest in 1851 and became assistant master at 
Harrow school, holding the position seventeen years. 
He became canon residentiary of Peterborough in 1869, 
and regius professor of divinity at Cambridge in 1870. 
He was also rector of Somersham from 1870 till 1882, 
and held various positions of honor, In 1884 he was 
made canon of Westminster. He has aoe special 
‘attention to the history of the English Bible, and 
from 1870 to 1881 he was a member of the New Tes- 
tament Revision Company. Among his publications 


are History of the Canon of ‘the New Testament 
Hv Introduction to the Study of the Gospels 
1860); The Buble in the Church (1864); The G 


of the Resurrection (1866); History of the English 

thle (1868); Revelation of the Risen Lord (1882); 
Revelation of the Father (1884). He has published 
commentaries on the Gospel and Epistles of Be John 
oa has ary se to —— pe Dictionary tt 

ictio of Christian Biography. In company wit 
Dr. Hart BS edited the New Testament in the Original 
Greek (2 vols., 1881). Their labors were in great meas- 
ure the basis of the revision of the English version. 

WEST POINT. See Mrurrary ACADEMIES. 

WHEAT. See Acricutrure, Chap. V. 1. 

WHEDON, Dantet Denison (1808-1885), theolo- 

ian, was born at Onondaga, N. Y., March 20, 1808. 
fie graduated at Hamilton College in 1828, studied 
law at Rochester, and was engaged in teaching. In 
1833 he was made professor of ancient languages in 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. In 1843 he 
engaged in pastoral work, but in 1845 he was made 
ote of rhetoric and history in the University of 

fichigan. After ten years of service he returned to 
the pastorate at Jamacia, L. I., but in 1856 he was 
elected by the M. E. General Conference to be editor 
of the Methodist Quarterly Review. This position he 
retained by successive re-elections until 1884, when 
failing strength compelled him to abstain from work. 
He died at Atlantic Highlands, N. J., June 8, 1885. 
Besides his editorial work he published many ad- 
dresses and sermons and contributed to various peri- 
odieals., His chief works were The Freedom of the 

Will, as the Basis of Human Responsibility (1864) ; 
Commentary on the New Testament (5 vols., 1860-75) 
and Commentary on the Old Testament (7 vols., 
1880-86), the latter being left incomplete. 
Whedon was the ablest exponent of Arminian theology 
in the United States. 

WHEELER, Wii1tam Amon (1819-1887), nine- 
teenth Vice-President of the United States, was born 
at Malone, N. Y., June 30, 1819. Farly left an 
orphan, he taught school, spent two years at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, studied and practised law. He 
hecame superintendent of schools, district-attorney of 
Franklin co., and Whig member of the Legislature in 
1850. For fourteen years he was cashier of the Ma- 
lone Bank, and for eleven president of the Ogdensburg 


Dr. | still highly popular. 
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and Rouse’s Point Railroad. - In 1858-80 he was inthe 


State Senate, and in Con 1861-63 and 1869-77. 
His most conspicuous service was in adjusting political 
complications in Louisiana by the “* ler compro- 
mise’’ in 1874. In 1867 he was president of the 


State constitutional convention, in 1873 a commissioner 
of the State parks, and in 1876 of the State survey. 
In the latter year he was a candidate for the Repu 
lican nowination for pa agp accepted the second 
place on the ticket with R. B. Hayes, and oceupied 
the Vice-President’s chair till 1881. en he retired 
to Malone, and died there June 4, 1887. 
WHEELOCK, Eveazar. See Dartrmovru Co1- 
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WHIG PARTY. This American_ political organi- 
zation was the leading rival of the Democratic party 
(q. v.) during the second quarter of this century. In 
a measure it was the successor of the old Federalist 
party, which had been first defeated at the election of 

efferson to the Presidency, and finally destroyed by 
the victorious close of the war of 1812, which it had 
ee After the war, economic questions came to 
the front. The war had united the people of the sea- 
board and of the interior more closely in spirit ; but 
the great natural barriers still o their inter- 
course. The former Republican party, as directed by 
Jefferson, wished to refer all questions of internal in- 
terest to local legislation, as more directly representin 
ee affected by them. But the vast extent o 

s and canals required to overcome the natural ob- 
stacles required na plans and more liberal aid than 
the States severally could furnish. Popular leaders 
who saw the necessity called upon the national govern- 
ment to exert its power for the general welfare. Jef- 
ferson himself had waived his theory of government 
in his purchase of Louisiana ; and his suecessor, Madi- 
son, had done the same in chartering the U. 8. Bank. 
National aid to internal improvements had also received 
favor during the administration of these Presidents. 
Monroe's administration also wavered in regard to 
the theory of the strictly limited power of the Fed- 
eral Government, and in that of John Quincy Adams 
the liberal view prevailed. This was seen not only 
in the promotion of internal improvements, but 
especially in the passage of the protective tariff of 
1828. Hoary ~~ was the leading exponent of this 
view, but was still classed as a Republican, until the 
partisans of his jealous rival, Andrew Jackson, sue- 
ceeded in thrusting him from its councils on account 
of his aiding the accession of Adams and then enter- 
ing the cabinet as secretary of state. In succeeding 
contests, Jackson, who had roused the mass of the 
ple to a sense of their political power, carried with 
im the great bulk of the Republican party, which 
now assumed the appropriate title, Democratic. 

Clay's adherents, when forming a separate organiza- 
tion, called themselves at first ‘‘ National Repub- 
licans,’’ but soon adopted the briefer title, ** Whigs.” 
This name liad been used first in Great Britain at the 
close of the seventeenth century to denote those who 
favored the authority of Parliament and advocated 
constitutional limitations of the royal power. Before 
the American Revolution it had been transferred 
to this country to indicate in like manner those sup- 
porting the rights of the colonies against the encroach- 
ments of King and Parliament ; and it was, therefore, 
The Whigs not only favored the 
tariff of 1828 but also the U.S. Bank and certain in- 
ternal improvements, which they declared were neces- 


sary. 

The Whigs held their first national convention in 
Baltimore in_1831, and nominated Henry Clay for 
President. But Jackson won the day, with 219 elec- 
toral votes against 49 for Clay. In 1832 Clay, in view 
of the troubles with South Carolina, pro a 
compromise granting a reduction of the tariff; but 
making the change gradual, that the mannfacturers 


might adapt themselves to it. ‘To that end it was pro- 
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posed to aim at reducing all duties above 20 per cent. 
ad valorem, to that figure as a uniform rate, but to 
nove that only one-tenth of the excess shoul be de- 

ucted annually—thus making the last reduction take 
effect in 1842. Although this measure passed both 
i it was not favored, either by Jackson or 


ebster. 
The steadily increasing pressure of the slavery 
question tended to divide and demoralize the Whig 
party. When the House of Representatives in 
1838 passed the Twenty-first rule, which declared that 
every ee ete., relating to slavery or the abolition 
thereof should be laid upon the table without being 
debated, printed, or referred, the Northern Whigs 
voted against this rule, which became known as the 
“Atherton Gag;”’ but the Southern Whigs joined 
with Northern and Southern Democrats to sustain it. 
The Whigs were apparently in favor of allowing the 
Abolitionists the right of petition, yet they were ready 
to fight them if they it. They were jealous of 
the increasing power of the Abolitionists, nearly every 
vote of whose strength they saw would be taken from 
their own y. e Whigs were again defeated at 
idential election of 1836 when William H. 
Harrison was their candidate. Van Buren had 170 
electoral votes, and 114 were distributed among four 
Whig candidates—Harrison having 73. While the 
victory of Van Buren was pronounced, he was consid- 
ered the political legatee of Jackson, and, therefore, 
all the bitter conflicts of the preceding administration 
were continued in that of Van Buren. The com- 
mercial crisis of 1837, which was undoubtedly due to 
Jackson's policy, gave an opportunity to the Whigs 
which was improved to the utmost. The nomination 
for the Presidency in 1840 should have been given by 
the Whigs to either Daniel Webster or Henry Clay, 
had it been decided by the real value of their services, 
but the working politicians considered that Gen. Wil- 
liam H. Harrison was more ‘‘available,’’ and he was 
nominated. The ensuing campaign was probably the 
most stirring and personal that has ever been waged in 
the United States. Harrison received 234 electoral 
votes; and Van Buren, who had been renowinated 
unanimously in his party’s convention, had but 60. 
, succeeding to the Presidency after Harrison's 
death, soon proved himself not to be in sympathy with 
the Whigs, and those of them who had been chusen by 
Harrison to form his cabinet resigned shortly after- 
ward. Daniel Webster, however, remained secretary 
of state for mee a in ger to mare atone 
negotiations w: reat Britain about the boundary 
line between Maine and Canada. 
_ Meantime the Whigs, under the leadership of Clay 
in the Senate, sacoseded, before a really open rupture 
with the President came, in repealing the Sub-treasury 
Act; > pen ey on orem law ; er ape acid 
pros ively am the States the proceeds of the 
able. Tanda: also in enacting the tariff of 
842. The movement to annex the republic of Texas 
was favored throughout the South, but was 
the Whigs in the Northern States. Clay favored 
annexation of Texas as soon as that republic 
ceased its war with Mexico; but the more aggressive 
policy of the Democrats for such annexation and for 
the occupation of the Territory of Oregon to the limit 
of 54° 40’ N,. gave them a stronger hold upon the 
pular vote. , in accepting the nomination for 
Presi ident in 1844, expec an Buren to be his 
rival, and that the issues would be simply those of 
internal bas proreenents, the national bank, and a pro- 
tective tariff. Had the campaign been fought upon 
these issues it is likely that would have been 
elected. As it was, he received only 105 votes as 
nst 170 for Polk, another ‘‘available’’ candidate. 
© gain support in the South, Clay had written a let- 
ter on the annexation of Texas, declaring that he 
would be glad to see it annexed “ without dissension, 
without war, with the common consent of the nation, 
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and upon just and fair terms.’’ The effect of tliis 
letter was greater in the North than in the South; it 
carried many Northern Whigs over to the Free Soil 
party. his defection, mure than any other cause, 
gave the State of New York to Polk by only 5106 
votes. The Democrats, being thus thoroughly in- 
trenched in power, repealed the tariff of 1842 and 
enacted in 1846 a tariff for revenue only. The election 
of Polk was also interpreted to mean the national ap- 
proval of the annexation of ‘Texas, and that step in- 
volved a war with Mexico. The Northern Whigs 
then began to recruit the ranks of the Free Svil party. 
The Whigs of the South, along with Clay, regarded 
slavery as a legitimate institution not to be hastily in- 
terfered with. Both of the parties in the North were 
also divided upon the question; each had its faction 
in fayor of slavery and another against it. ‘Thus the 
Mexican war opened with the two political parties 
divided almost upon Mason and Dixon's line, for the 
annexation of Texas was an extension of the domain 
of slavery, and the Mexican war opened up a long 
vista of such extensions. ‘Then followed a curious 
phase of political history. Although the war com- 
menced by a Democratic administration was successful 
from the outset, ee the House of Representatives 
elected in 1846 had a large Whig majority. The de- 
feat of the Democrats was owing to the tariff of 1846, 
the failure of the administration to sustain the ad- 
vanced boundary of Oregon, and, more than all, be- 
cause the war had been undertaken for the sake of 
extending the area of the slave States. The Whigs, 
having control of the popular branch of Congress, 
attempted to pass the famous Wilmot proviso that 
slavery should not exist in any territory acquired from 
Mexico. ‘The administration was strong enough to 
defeat the proviso; but it was not strong enough to 
bear down the returning tide of Whig power. The 
glory which was acquired by Gen. Taylor led to his 
nomination for President by the Whigs in 1848. 
Once more Clay and Webster were rejected as the 
standard-bearers of their party. ‘lhe managers of the 
bes planned and executed a campaign which 
avoided the issue upon the slavery question. ‘heir 
non-committal course alienated some of their party in 
New England who refused to support Taylor and be- 
came known as ‘‘conscience Whigs.’’ William H 
Seward prevented a similar defection among the Whigs 
of the State of New York, and Pres. Polk had alien- 
ated many Democrats in that State by failing to recog- 
nize Van Buren and Silas Wright, whom he distrusted 
as rivals. ‘The vote of New York went to Taylor and 
elected him President. His electoral votes were 163, 
as against 127 for Cass, the Democratic candidate, and 
none for Van Buren, now the Free Soil candidate. 
The latter days of that campaign will be ever memo- 
rable in the annals of American political history for 
the combined efforts of William i Seward, Thurlow 
Weed, and Horace Greeley to carry the State of New 
York. Pres. Taylor formed his cabinet in accordance 
with the non-committal lines upon which the cam- 
paign had been fought. The members were drawn in 
about equal numbers from the North and the South, 
but the more influential of them were from the North. 
The re-entry of Calhoun into the Senate and the pro- 
digious efforts of Clay and Webster in that body 
showed that slavery was still the burning question. 
It was now 43 Da since Clay had first appeared in 
the Senate, and he was still in full vigor. His resolu- 
tions, which were afterward put in the shape of a 
general measure known as the ‘‘ Omnibus bill,’’ were 
to the effect that Congress should not restrict slavery 
in the Territories ; that California should be admitted 
without restrictions; that Congress had no power to 
obstruct the slave-trade between the slave States ; and 
that a more effective fugitive slave law should be en- 
acted. The Omnibus biil, though granting largely 
the demands of the South, was opposed by Pres. 'Tay- 
Had he lived to finish his term it is probable 
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that the Compromise measures would have been de- 
feated because, as a Southern man, he was enabled to 
take ground which a President from the North could 
never have suggested or held. Millard Fillmore, of 
New York, succeeded to the Presidency, and it was 
well known that he did not sympathize with Taylor's 
attitude. He openly used his influence in favor of the 
Clay Compromise. The Southern Whigs, under the 
lead of Clay, favored the compromise, but there was 
earnest 0 ition from Northern Whigs, who fullowed 
William Ty Seward. The President approved sepa- 
rately all the bills which had formed the compromise. 
These were the Fugitive Slave law, the adwission of 
California, the organization of New Mexico'and Utah 
without restrictions as to slavery, and the prohibition 
of the slave-trade in the District of Columbia. The 
wedge which had been inserted into the Whig party 
upon the question of slavery was gradually driven 
home. In 1852 the Whig Convention wet in Balti- 
wore. The Southern members of the party were in 
favor of Fillmore. Webster was a candidate ; but in 
spite of his famous speech of March 7, 1850, in advo- 
cacy of the Fred eee he obtained little support 
among the Southerners. Gen. Winfield Scott was 
supported by the anti-slavery Whigs, for although he 
was a Virginian, he had an established military repu- 
tution. he votes were strictly upon geographical 
lines, Fillmore having alinost every Southern vote and 
Scott every Northern vote, except 16 for Fillmore and 
29 for Webster. Clay, from his death-bed in Wash- 
ington, asked his friends to support Fillmore. After 
a long contest some of the Fillmore delegates went 
over to Scott and nominated him. The platform, 
however, was designed to conciliate Southern voters ; 
it accepted the Fugitive Slave law and other kindred 
enactments as a finality on the questions of the day. 
lu the earlier part of the campaign the Whigs had 
apparently a very fair show of success; there was 
much enthusiasm over Scott on account of his war 
record. But the rival factions of the Democrats in 
the State of New York came together. Van Buren 
returned to them and their pros| brightened. The 
Whigs found that although their platform was accept- 


able to the Southerners, yet their candidate was not. 


acceptable because of his support by such anti-slavery 
men at the North as Seward and Greeley. Thus the 
Whig party lost day by oe finally Pierce received 
254 electoral votes and tt but 42. This was the 
last contest in which the Whigs took an active part. 
All subsequent efforts for the revival of the party were 
without avail because of the ever-increasing inpor- 
tance of the discussion upon slavery bore down every- 
thing before it. The newly-formed Republican party, 
organized in opposition to the extension of slavery, 
soon absorbed the anti-slavery Whigs, while the pro- 
slavery Whigs, after some dallying with the Native 
American party (q. v.) and a futile attempt to organize 
a Constitutional Union party, found a more congenial 
home among the Democrats. 

Hildreth’s History of the United States presents a 
fair view of the Whig party. See also the Speeches 
of Clay and Webster, and Carl Schurz’s Henry Clay 
(1887). See in this work RepuB.ican Party. 


(F. G. M.) 

WHIPPLE, Epwin Percy (1819-1886), essayist 
and critic, was born at Gloucester, Mass., March 8, 
1819. Soon taken by his widowed mother to Salem, 
he attended the public schools. His education. except 
as it was conducted by himself, ended at 15, when he 
became a bank clerk ; but he had written for the press 
a year before this. In 1837 he was transferred to a 
bank in Boston, and thence to the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, as secretary and superintendent of the read- 
ing-room, This position, while securing him from 
want, gave him leisure to follow his bent, which was 
pacar? literary, though his — had been much 
more financial and practical than scholastic. In 1840 
he read a poem with eminent success before the Mer- 
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cantile Association, but all his later work was done in 
prose. His essay on Macaulay, printed in 1843, won 
acknowledgment from that author, who me one 
of Whipple's chief models in style. He soon became 
a contributor to the North American Review aud other 
periodicals, wherein his writings attracted nuch atten- 
tion, and were sup to mark a point midway 
tween the old manner and the new, as typified at the 
two extremes by Channing and Emerson. Another 
audience was brought within his reach by the lecture- 
platform, on which he is said to have appeared a 
thousand times, though rarely or never going farther 
than the Middle States. He was never an agitator— 
# pleader; but many welcomed his frank, dispassion- 
ate, and kindly discussion of men and things, and 
chiefly of ideas and books. His abundant material, 
always carefully prepared with reference to the re- - 
quirements of the lyceum or magazine, was but 
sparingly gathered into volumes. ys and Re- 
views appeared in 2 yols., 1848, and Leetwres on Sub- 
jects Connected with Literature and Life the next 
year. A judicious distrust of the patience of audi- 
ences appeared in his terse, pithy sentences, neither 
overloaded with ornament nor burdened with unduly 
rofound thought, but full of sensible observations, 
tted to make the every-day reader somewhat wiser. 
These early books of his were fully up to the require- 
ments of their time, and met unfriendly handlin 
only from Poe, who found the author too genial. Of 
Poe's acerbity Whipple was incapable; his happy, 
even, amiable, and manly spirit made no enemies, an 
had nothing in common with the supposed malignity 
of critics. He and R. G. White, long the only Ame- 
rieans of established repute in this profession, always 
wrote of each other in kindly terms; their spheres 
were so different that they never clashed. In 1850 
Whipple was the Boston orator ; his subject, suited to 
July 4th, was Washington and the Principles of the 
American Revolution. In 1860 he resigned his post 
at the Merchants’ Exchange, and gave himself up to 
a purely literary life, for lecturing with him was 
merely a convenient method of expression. He was 
no eager bookmaker, for 17 years elapsed before the 
appearance of Character and Characteristic Men 
(1866). His lectures at the Lowell Institute, pub- 
lished in 1869 as Literature of the Age of Elisabet 
won high praise. Success and its Conditions follow 
in 1871; his s were collected in six volumes the 
same year. After his death at Boston, June 6, 1886, 
two later books were published, with introductions by 
Whittier and Dr. Bartol, American Literature and 
Other Papers aud Recollections of Eminent Men, both 
in 1887. Whipple was not a man of originality and 
genius, but he had the respect and fellowship of those 
who were. He was a re in the literary life of 
Boston at its best, and filled a place of his own—the 
self-taught man who prefers truth by the way of liter- 
ature to worldly affairs, and reads and thinks that he 
may write, caring naaoet to sift intellectual and moral 
values, and ie facts and ideas into their true light and 
relations. e choice was worthy, and nothing in his 
career belied it. His fame and works are unlikely to 
live forever, but he was for years a civilizing influence, 
and to some the best teacher of the matters he took in 
hand. (F. M. B.) 
WHIPPOORWILL, the common name of the 
Antrostomus vociferus, one of the most common and 
interesting of the North American birds, of the goat- 
sucker or night-jar family. To an untrained observer 
this bird bears a great resemblance to the common 
night-hawk (Chordediles or Chordiles. etue), but its 
voice and its more strictly nocturnal habits separate 
the species very clearly; and, on close observation, 
quite a number of small but important physical 
marks of distinction are see ag Its generic 
name, Antrostomus, or cave-mouth, is an appropriate 
one ; ‘but the latest systematists limit its i) pgenmnar$ 
by reserving it for the chuck-will's-widow (.4. caroli- 
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nensis), and by putting its near relative, the whippoor- 
will, back into the old European genus Cuprimulgus, 
or with the goat-suckers proper. ‘Ihe name ‘* Poor- 
will’’ is given to several Western North American 
species of Nyctidromus and Phalenoptilus. The whip- 
poorwill takes its name from its loud and plaintive 
nocturnal cry. Country people consider it a bird of ill 
omen, portending death, and especially the death of 
ung children. Its noiseless flight, strictly nocturnal 
habite, and its loud ery are doubtless the causes of the 
dread with which the ignorant rustics regard it. The 
mother-bird lays her eggs generally on a stump or on 
the bare ground, and makes little or no nest. The 
bird is not often seen near by. Occasionally the bird 
may be seen carrying one of its own eggs or one of its 
unfledged young in its huge mouth. The noyelist 
Cooper calls this bird by the name ‘‘ Wish-ton-wish,”’ 
which is not an unapt imitation of its call; but that 
name properly belongs to the prairie-dog, being its 
name in the language of the Osage pets > ) 
Cc. W. G. 
WHISTLER, James Ansorr McNett, artist, was 
born at Lowell, Mass., in 1834, and educated at West 
Point. For two years he was a pupil of Charles 
Gabriel Gleyre in Paris, and in 1863 settled in Lon- 
don. His liar and original theories on art have 
the subject of much criticism, but he is an artist 
of strong originality and undoubtedly great talent. In 
some of his paintings he has succeeded in peseeing 
extraordinary and striking effects with but few an 
quite subdued colors. Among his more important 
works are White Girl, Gold Girl, Blue Girl, portraits 
of his mother and Thomas Carlyle, Princesse des Pays 
de la Porcelaine, and At the Piano. ‘T’o many of his 
later paintings he has given names defining more 
closely his color-experiments, such as Nocturnes in 
Blue and Silver, Blue and Gold, Blue and Green, ete. ; 
Harmonies in Brown and Black, in Gray and Green ; 
Arrangements in Black, in Gray and Green, in Gray 
and . ete. He holds high rank as an etcher, and 
has executed series of plates on several European 
cities. (F. L. w.) 
WHITE, Anprew Dickson, educator, was born 
in Cortiandt co., N. Y., Nov. 7, 1832, and in childhood 
was taken to Syracuse, N. Y. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1853. having been while an undergraduate an 
editor of Yale Literary ine. He then went to 
Europe and for a time was an attaché of the U. 8. 
Legation at St. Petersburg. He also stndied at the 
University of Berlin and a year after bis return to 
America in 1856 became professor of history and Eng- 
lish literature in the University of Michigan. He re- 
signed in 1862 and in 1863 he was elected to the 
State Senate of New York where he at once took a 
prouinent part in legislation relating to education. He 
introduced bills eoditying the iaboor laws and making 
a new system of normal schools, and especially aided 
Ezra Cornell.in organizing the Cornell University (q. 
v.). He was then ind to accept the presidency of 
this institution in 1867, and visited Europe to obtain 
for it the necessary apparatus. In 1871 he was one of 
the a sent i to ere en 
mingo assisted in preparing the report. In the 
same year he presided over the Sedtlion State Con- 
vention of New York. In 1879 he was sent as U. S. 
minister to Germany, and on his return in 1881 
resumed his duties as president of Cornell University. 
President White has published Lectures on Medieval 
and Modern History (1861), several pamphlets and lee- 
tures relating to Cornell University, including one on 
the Co-Hducation of the Sexes (1371); Warfare of 
Science (1876); The New Germany (1882). 
WHITH, Ricuarp Grant (1822-85), critic, philolo- 
ist, and Shakspearean scholar, was descended from one 
of the first settlers of Cambridge, Mass., and was born 
in New York city, May 23, 1822. After graduating at 
the University of New York, 1839, he studied medi- 
eine and law, and was admitted to the bar in 1845, but 
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did very little practice. Either professionally or per- 
sonally he was interested in the case of Bishop B. T) 
Onderdonk, and published an Appeal from the Sen- 
tence (1845) ; after the ecclesiastical trial. His news- 
paper career began the same year as editor of the 
short-lived Alleghanian and contributor to the Courier 
and Enquirer, of which he was associate editor 1851- 
58. He had been connected with Yankee Doodle in 
1846, and later wrote for the World. His great ver- 
satility was early and eminently shown in his writin 
on music and art—topics which he never entirely 
abandoned, and on which he was an authority. In 
1853 appeared his first volumes, one of them a Hand- 
book of Christian Art, and his first magazine article 
on Beethoven. The civil war turned his literary ac- 
tivity into a new channel; National Hymns (1861), 
was followed anonymously by The New Gospel of 
Peace, in four parts, a pungent and effective satire on 
Northern sympathizers with the South. A series of 
letters to the London Spectator, from 1863 to 1867, 
showed no less strong loyal feeling. He edited Bur- 
ton’s Book Hunter (1863), the Record of the New York 
Exhibition, and Poetry of the Civil War (1866). He 
was for thirt “gets a constant contributor to Putnam's 
Magazine, Galaxy, and The Atlantic. In the 
first of these he began to write upon his favorite sub- 
ject, Shakespeare, or rather the plays, for of their 
anthor he professed the lowest opinion ever put forth. 
omg gs s Scholar appeared 1853. A variorum edi- 
tion of the plays in 12 vols. (1857-65) included a me- 
moir and essay separately published in 1865. In the 
same category belong his Authorship of the Three Parts 
ys VE (1859), and in his last days Studies of 
kspere (1886), previously printed in the Aflantic 
under the more vigorons title of The Anatomizing of 
William Shalkspere._ These essays are models of vigor 
and suggestiveness, though their extreme position re- 
pels the sympathy of most readers. White pushes 
the ‘‘ no nonsense theory’’ to all lengths, and berates 
uimercifully the German and other philosophizers, 
who insist on judging the man by his writings, and 
finding a human being with a great soul behind so 
much immortal try. His own view, however it 
sa fav to fit with some of the facts, ignores others, 
and is less probable as well as less creditable to human 
nature. According to White, the man and his genius 
were apart and out of harmony: the man used his 
genius blindly and basely, caring nothing for what he 
wrote, reckless of fame and literary values, aiming 
only to fill his theatre and grow rich. Barely stated, 
this theory defeats itself and leaves the Sonnets un- 
accounted for; but White urged it with great bold- 
ness, tenacity, force, and plausibility, and his essays 
as well as his editorial labors on the text have an im- 
portant place in Shakspearean literature. The same 
mopuetls and pugnacious ee: with the same 
industry, ability, and wide reading, appear in his 
philological books, Words and their Uses (1870; 3d 
ed., revised, 1880) and Every Day English (1879). In 
a field where every point is hotly and rancorously con- 
tested, White is thoroughly at home; had he lived a 
few centuries earlier he would have been equally zeal- 
ous as a theologian. In his later years he was muc 
abroad. His England Without and Within (1881), 
like most of his books, was a reprint of magazine arti- 
cles; E. P. Whipple considered it the best account of 
the mother country since those of Emerson and Haw- 
thorne. He attempted the international novel with 
less success in Adventures of Sir Injon Bruce in Ame- 
rica (1867) and The Fate of Mansfield Humphrey 
(1884). r. White is entitled to a high place in 
American literature; but his great ability and exten- 
sive product have not met adequate popular apprecia- 
tion, thongh his record as a magazinist has scarcely 
been exceiled. He had the virtues and some of the 
vices of a special pleader: he has been accused of 
hard egotism, narrowness, unfairness to opponents ; 
but he was patient in investigation, honest in his 
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opinions, and fearless in stating them. His habits 
were studious and retiring rather than social. With 
all the enormous peal € work that he accowplished, 
he held the chief clerkship in the revenue bureau of 
the New York Custom House from 1861 to 1878. He 
died in New York, April 8, 1885. (PF. M. B.) 
WHITE, Wit11Am (1748-1836), first bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania, was 
born in Philadelpma, April 4, 1748 (March 24, O. 8.). 
His father, Col. Thomas White, had emigrated from 
London 1720, settling in Maryland, whence he removed 
a year before the birth of his distinguished son. The 
boy’s grave, devout, and blameless character seemed 
from earliest years to predict his future, and a friend 
declared that he was ** born to be a eno 3 From the 
age of seven he attended the College of Philadelphia, 
beginning with its English school, and graduated 1765. 
After a long course of theological study under the 
local clergy, Richard Peters and Jacob Duché, he 
went to England for orders in the fall of 1770 and 
passed his examination with great credit. He was 
ordained deacon in December, 1770, and priest in June, 
1772. Soon after his return in September, 1772, he 
became assistant minister of Christ Church and St. 
Peter's (then and long after united), and married in 
February, 1773. His cali and gentle wisdom was 
exhibited on the outbreak of hostilities ; he would not 
heen politics or make the church a recruiting station, 
ut promptly took the oath of allegiance to the United 
States, retired to Maryland when the British ap- 
pruached the city, and on his appointment as one of 
the two chaplains of Congress at once proceeded to 
York and entered on the duties of this office, which he 
retained as long as Congress met in Philadelphia. On 
returning thither after the evacuation he was the only 
Episcopal clergyman in the State ; but for his presence 
and example the pruspects of bis church would have 
heen much darker even than they were. He became 
rector of the united parishes in April, 1779, stipulat- 
ing for his resignation in case of the return of his 
predecessor, Dr. Duché (q. v.). 
After the war had secured the independence of the 
Tnited States, Dr. White did far more than any other to 
uplift the church from the confusion, depression, and 
unpopularity into which she had fallen. Without wait- 
ing for peace to be cod declared, he published in 
August, 1782, a weighty and memorable pamphlet, The 
Case of the Episcopal Churches Considered. Its pro- 
posals, that in the councils and government of the church 
all parishes should be equal and laymen admitted to a 
share with the clergy, were soon adopted ; another sug- 
gestion, born of the crying needs of the times, that a su- 
perior order of clergy be temporarily provided to take as 
fur as they could the duties of the episcopate till the 
suecession could be procured, was froacetly invalidated 
by the gonclusion of peace with Sngland, whieh in- 
volved the possibility if not the near prospect of 
obtaining consecration there. Though few Episcopal 
niinisters remained in America, White did not despair 
but opened a correspondence with them and with lay- 
men of influence looking to measures of organization. 
He presided at meetings held in 1784 in his own city 
and at New Brunswick, N. J., and at the first General 
Convention in Philadelphia, September, 1785. Here he 
drafted an address to the English Bishops, which was 
sent through the U.S minister, John Adams. Atlength 
Parliament authorized these prelates to consecrate 
Americans : conventions of the diocese of Pennsylva- 
nia had met in May, 1785, and June, 1786, and White 
was elected bishop Sept. 14, 1786. On Nov. 2 he sailed 
with Dr. 8. Provoost, who had been likewise chosen in 
New York. They were consecrated in Lambeth 
Chapel, Feb. 4.1787, and landed in New York two 
months later. Dr. Seabury had been conscerated in 
Scotland, 1784, as Bishop of Connecticut ; he joined 
his brethren in the convention of 1789 at which the P. 
K. Church in’ America was duly organized, Bishop 
White drawing up its constitution, aud with Bishop 
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Seabury taking the chief part in the revision of the 
Prayer- Book. 

As in forming, so in guiding, Bishop White was 
the futher of his church ; his kindly serenity, his wise 
tolerance, his dislike of extremes, the lofty purity of 
his character, his lack of narrow and _self-seeki 
views, adapted him to the part alike of leader 
peacemaker ; his was the directing mind which sha 
the church's early course; he was to it ** what Wash- 
ington was to the country,’ and his writings were its 
Federalist. His Lectures on the Catechism appeared 
in 1813, his Comparative View of the Controversy between 
Calvinists and inians in 1817, his Memoirs of the I’. 

. Church in the United States, 1820 (en 1836). 

e latter bas been criticised only as minimizing, if not 
concealing, his own great services. For forty years he 
was senior and presiding bishop, active in and beyond 
his own diocese which under him grew to 86 ministers 
and 91 congregations, He consecrated 26 bishops. 
A society which he founded in 1816 was the beginning 
of Episcopal home missions in the West. A third par- 
ish, St. James, was organized in Philadelphia in 1809, 
and he was rector of the three till his With 
hardly any stipend as bishop, he travelled over the 
State till 1827, when an assistant was provided. Mi- 
nutely faithful to every pes & he never left his post, but 
ministered alike to the sufferers from yellow fever in 
1793 and from cholera in 1832. I'rom 1787 he occupied 
one house in Walnut street above Third. His views 
were moderately ‘* Low Church,’’ but he was the corre- 
spondent of Priestley, the friend of all good men and 
useful measures. He died July-17, 1836, universally 
honored and beloved. His Memoir, by Dr. Bird 
Wilson, appeared in 1836; his fittest epitaph is Words- 
worth’s line, ‘* Saintly White, patriarch of a wide- 
spreading family.” (F. M. B.) 

WHITEFISH, the common name of all the species 
of the genus Coregonus, family Salmonide, which are 
abundant in the Great Lakes and in all the British 
American Lakes perhaps as far north as the Arctic 

n. In thissection of the Salmon family the body 
is covered with scales of moderate size, the cleft of the 
mouth is small, the teeth, if present, are extremely 
minute and deciduous, the dorsal fin is of moderate 
length, the caudal deeply forked. The body is clon- 
gated but thick, the head small and pointed, the gen- 
eral appearance being like that of the shad. There are 
in all about two American species, all lacustrine in 
habitat, each species being localized, though in some 
eases three or more are fuund in the same lake. They 
vary in size from the large lake whitefish, averagin, 
3 to 5 pounds in weight, to the little “lake herring 
of the Saranae Lakes. The whitefish are the most 
important food-fishes of the Great Lake region, and 
are of vital importance to some northern tribes of 
Indians. In quality of fiesh they have no superior 
among our food-fishes, the flesh being white, tender, 
juicy, and of delicate flavor, and never producing a 
feeling of satiety like the salmon. 

The most important. species is C. clupetformis, the 
large lake whitefish, which is found in all the Great 
Lakes, attaining its largest size in Lake Superior, where 
it averages over 5 pounds in La though a speci- 
men has been taken of 23 pounds. In the other lakes 
it is smaller, the usual size brought to market being 
about 2 pounds. It isin color bluish-gray on the back, 
lighter on the sides, and white below. This species 
is supposed to feed on the small erustacea and other. 
small animal forms of the lake waters. It cowes in 
vast shoals into the shallow waters of the lakes to 
spawn and is then caught in large quantities in nets. 
Like the shad, it apparently eats nothing during the 
spawning season. B 

The species next in importance to the above is 
C. artedi, the “lake herring.” of smaller size but one 
of the most abundant uf the great like fishes, . It is a 
valuable food-fish though considerably inferior in quol- 
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Mountain region occurs C. Williamson, a fish of 
about a pound weight which ranks high as a food-fish. 
Another species, C. Otsego, known as the ‘‘ Otsego 
bass,” has as yet been found nowhere but in Otsego 
Lake. It is about half the weight of the lake white- 
fish and is said to surpass even this fine fish in excel- 
sence. The whitefish were among the first which were 
subj to experiments in arti reproduction. 
The efforts in this direction were very successful and 
there is good promise of keeping up a full supply in 
the lakes we this means, ; ‘ = 

Many other fish are known as whitefish in certain 
localities. This title has been given to the bluefish, 
the menhaden, the tile fish, and the silver salmon, and 
in Europe is applied to the numerous species of the 
genus oer. a genus which includes the roach, 
the chub, the dace, the smelt, the minnow, and other 
fish of well-known common names. (c. M,) 

WHITEHOUSE, Freperick Corr, son of Bishop 
H. J. Whitehouse (1803-1874), of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Illinois, was graduated with honor from Colum- 
bia College in 1861. Possessed of abundant means, he 
has devoted his life to explorations in many fields of 

ing and has especially distinguished himself b’ 
his examination of Kgyptian problems, chief of whic 
is the siting of Lake Moeris. He has by personal 
and repeated visits and surveys assured himself of the 
identity of the Fayoum, including the deep depression 
of Raiyan, with the ancient lake and has suggested to 
the Egyptian government the expedient of in 
filling he region with the Nile through the Bahr 
Yusef and thus tly enriching the land. His view 
sustains the truth of Herodotus, and. although many 
regard it as visionary, it has excited the interest of 
Egyptologists and the government of Egypt and has 
miany supporters. 

WHILE LEAD. In the latter part of the last 
century the first white lead manufactory was estab- 
lished in the city of Philadelphia, and the success of 
this establishment soon induced others to engage in 
the business of corroding lead for the production of 
the pigment. ‘lhe growth of this industry was rapid, 
and early in the present century corroding works were 
established in the cities of Pittsburg and New York 
in the former of which the manufacture of red lead 
was one of the principal articles produced. The 
uality of the pigment produced by these pioneers in 
the business was equal to the imported and the con- 
sumption of the home product increased rapidly. 
The process employed by these corroders was what is 
known as the old ‘* Dutch process,” and it was not 
until later years that new processes were employed, 
be the product of these have never met with popular 
avor, 
process "’ and ‘* patent process ’’ white lead was lower 
than the lead made by the older method. At the 
present time there are thirty-six corroding works in 
the United States, located inthe States of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Massachusetts, Maryland, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Lilinois, California, and Nebraska. 
Those located in the city of Brodklyn' are the largest; 
Many of these have also added the manufacture of red 
lead and litharge, while several produce orange 
mineral superior to the imported. 

The products of the corroding works in this country 
are almost exclusively from the native mineral, and 
that. from the Rocky Mountain district is ordinaril 
preferred. It is only during’seasons of unusual hig 
eost of the native mineral and depressed value of 
Spanish lead that the crude mineral from the latter 
country is imported for corroding purpo: The 
annual consumption of white lead in the United States 
is about 65,000 tons and is growing rapidly, the 
average annual increase being about 10 per cent. The 
capacity of the several corroding works is largely in 
excess of the production, and for this reason the com- 
— between the corroders is keen and tends to 
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ness is not at all times profitable. | Associations of’ 
manufacturers have at different periods been furmed 
for the purpose of regulating the price, but they have 
been only temporarily successful. A ‘white Jead 
trust’’ has recently n furmed which embraces a 
majority of the corroding works inthe country. The 
product of the American works compares favorably 
with that of the foreign. In former years adulteration 
was almost universal ; later the manufacturers produced 
several grades with varying proportions of barytes, 
but now nearly all the corroders sell the pure pigment 
only, leaving the adulteration to others. The relia- 
bility of the American brands has become so well 
known that. white lead of foreign manufacture is 
being imported in yearly decreasing quantities. In 
1871 the imports of white lead, mostly of English 
manufacture, reached a total of over 8,300,000 lbs., 
since which there has been a decline in the imports 
until for the past few years they have not averaged 
above 1,000,000 Ibs. 

The average price of white lead in 1850 was 7 cents 
per lb. During the late war, in common with all 
other manufactures, the price advanced rapidly, 
reaching the highest point in July, 1864, when 21 
cents was paid in the New. York market. In 1865 
the highest price was 18 cents and the lowest price 
13 cents per lb. Not until 1870 did the price go 
below 10 cents, and the average price remained under 
10 cents only 3 years. In 1873 the average price was 
over 10 cents, as also during the succeeding 3 years. 
In 1879 the average price had dropped to 9} cents per 
Ib., since which year there have been only moderate 
fluctuations, with the average price gradually declining 
until 6 cents was reached, from which the variations 
have not been important, although the lowest price 
reached was 54 cents in 1887. 

Most of the red lead now manufactured in this 
country, owing to the exacting requirements of manu- 
facturers of glass, is made from refined lead, the silver, 
copper. antimony, bismuth, arsenic, and other foreign 
metals being removed, so that the oxide produced isin 
a state of purity not equalled by the older processes. 
There is also considerable red lead of the very best 
quality made from the ‘*seraps’’ produced in the pro- 
cess of corroding white a These scraps are the 
hard ole of the imperfectly corroded white lead, and 
are simply oxidized in a reverberatory furnace. As 
the lead used in the manufacture of white lead must 
pach pe pure, the red lead made from these imper- 
feetly corroded scraps is also very pure and particularly 
well adapted for glass-making. No estimate of the 
amount of red lead produced in the United States 
can be given, as the manufacturers decline to state 
their output. The imports during the year 1875 ex- 
ceeded 1,000,000 Ibs., but since then there has been a 
gradual decline, the amount of late years averagin 
about 250,000 Ibs, The price varies with the price o 
pig lead, while competition has always prevented 
excessive fluctuations. 

The manufacture of litharge in this country has 
almost entirely excluded that of foreign manufacture, 
the imports now averaging barely 50,000 lbs. annually, 
while in 1868 the amount imported was 250,000 lbs. 
This is due to the quality of the domestic product, it 
being in every respect equal to the best imported, 
whereas the ‘latter is of higher cost to the consumer. 
In the manufacture of glass litharge is not used to the 
same extent as formerly, red lead taking its place, but 
for other uses the consumption has increaaiel and the 
consumption is of steady growth. The amount pro- 
duced is not available, as the manufacturers decline to 
give the desired statistics, although stating ‘‘ capacity’ 
of their works. The price varies with eae of pig 
ead. H. G. A. 

WHITE PLAINS. See Revorurionary War. 

WHITING, Wrratam (1813-1873), lawyer, was 
born at Concord, Mass., March 3, 1813. His ancestor 


the price of their product so low that the busi-| came to Boston in 1636, and was the first minister of 
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Lynn. After graduating at Harvard, 1833, he studied | rather, it may be, in that ideal America that looms up 


law, was admitted to the bar, 1838, and entered upon 
successful practice at on, His reputation as an 
authority on the — legal questions arising from 
the outbreak of the: rebellion and civil war attracted 
the attention of the government and caused his ap- 

intment as solicitor of the war department in 1862. 
Here he wielded t. influence in a quiet way on the 
counsels and activities of Lincoln’s administration. 
His publications were confined to pamphlets, but one 
of these a no little attention at home, and was 


extensively sold in pat The War Powers of the 
President, and the Legislative Powers of Congress, in 


Relation to Treason, Rebellion, and Slavery (1862) 
opened and fully occupied a new field. . This treatise 
b mys through twenty-seven editions within a few years. 

n Carpenter's painting of Lincoln and his Cabinet the 
President directed that this book should have a prom- 
inent place. To its original chapters were added in 
the later editions others on Military Arrests, Military 
Government, and Reconstruction. Whiting was for 
some time president of the New England Historical- 
Genealogical Society, and in his last year was e 
to Congress. He died in Boston, June 29, 1873. 

WHITMAN, Wa 1, poet, was born May 31, 1819, 
at his parents’ farm-house, West Hills, western Suf- 
folk co., L. L.; of English stock from the father’s 
side and of Holland Dutch from that-of the mother, 
Louisa Van Velsor. The family moved to Brooklyn 
early, and in that place and New York city Whit- 
man’s boyhood and early manhood passed. He went 
to the public schools, and in due time learned the 
printer's trade and worked at it. He also lived in the 
country on Long Island, taught school, labored at 
farm toil and house-building, and ‘omigre red a weekly 
newspaper. New York and Brook yn, however, were 
his principal head-quarters till he was caps pe years 
of age, when he started travelling, first to Louisiana, 
passing a year there, and then to leisurely visits and 
occupation, in nearly all the Southern and Western 
States, one after the other. Then, returning to Brook- 
lyn, he put in shape and issued (1855) the first portion 
of Leaves of Grass, which has been fashioned and 
i until now (1889) it is considered finished 
by the author's last pieces, Sands at Seventy, as annex 
to the previous ones. 

During 1862 to 1865, inclusive, Whitman was ardu- 
ously occupied in the area of the civil war in Mary- 
land and Virginia and in and around Washington 
City, with the wounded and sick of the armies, both 
Northern and Southern, giving fully three years to 
those special ministerings. He had always 
the best health and strength, but about the close of 
the contest he was prostrated by a severe stroke of 
paralysis. Though he surmounted it, a broken phy- 
sique resulted, and some six attacks have at times fol- 
lowed from it since. 

His literary works are comprehended under three 
titles, the Leaves of Grass, his main work and form 
of poetic expression, passing through five stages or 
increments, beginning in 1855 and completed in 1888 ; 
his prose book, Specimen Days and Collect (1883) 
forming biographical notes, personal memoranda dur- 
ing the civil war, with various essays, including 
* Demvetette Vistas.”’ He has never recovered from 
the physical paralysis of the war period and agitation 
of 1860 to 1865; but, his mental powers remaining 
unaffected, he has worked steadily at his literary 
plans, and during 1888, in his seventieth year, finished 
the booklet of November Boughs, his last work, con- 
taining both poems and prose. 

The time has ged not yet come for pronouncing 
definitely on Walt Whitman's place in literature. 
His main characteristics may safely be said to be 
daring originality in thought as well as in form, con- 
tempt for eonventionalities, marvellous fecundity and 
felicity of expression, and boundless admiration for 
democracy as deycloped in the America of to-day, or 


befure his poetic eye. By not a few he is held to 
stand side by side with’ Emerson as one of America’s 
truly representative geniuses, Others, startled by the 
outré appearance of his rhymeless verses, his defiance 
of conventionalities and his frequent mysticism, see 
little to admire in him. He is highly appreciated in 
England, and his pieces have been translated into sev- 
eral modern languages. 

His tender care for the wounded and sick during 
our civil war have endeared him personally to every 
true American. Nothing can be more touchingly 
eloquent than some of his letters to his mother de- 
scriptive of the scenes he witnessed in the hospitals. 
He resides on Mickle street, Camden, in a plain frame 
dwelling which has become a shrine where he receives 
the homage of numerous devoted admirers, not a few 
from foreign lands. He isa r, and his real 
amiability and charm of character endear him to all 
who know him. 

WHITNEY, Ett (1765-1825), the inventor of the 
cotton-gin, was a farmer’s son, born at Westborough, 
Worcester co., Mass., Dec. 8, 1765. His a advan, 
tages were limited, but his mechanical gifts were 
shown and utilized in childhood. At 1¢ he began 
to manufacture nails, and followed with pins and canes. 
Entering Yale College at 24, he worked his way 
through the course, and after graduating, in 1792, 
ney a sites tutorship in Georgia, but on arriv- 
ing found the place given to another. The widow of 
Gen. Greene took pity on his necessitous condition, 
entertained him at her house near Savannah. and 
finding him useful in making or mending any sort of 
implement, referred to him some neighbors who were 
troubled by the slow and laborious process of geparat- 
ing cotton from its seed. Whitney had then no ac- 
quaintance with the plant, but found specimens of its 

and went to work. Full of inward resources, 
though sadly lacking in external facilities, he made his 
own tools and wire, and had success in view when the 
eager impatience and selfish of unknown per- 
sons delayed the execution of his plans and opened the 
way to innumerable vexations and pe, Le me ayo 
His first machine, kept secret and under lock, was 
stolen when yet incomplete, copied, and put in opera- 
tion befure he was able to beg 3 another and secure 
a patent. He would now have been helpless, but that 
Miller, tutor to Mrs. Greene’s children and afterward 
her husband, entered into partnership with Whitney 
in May, 1793, and supplied funds till his death in 
1803. Whitney went North to construct the gins and 
obtained a patent March 14, 1794, which was contested 
in Georgia. His history embraces all the proverbial 
trials of inventors, which he met with indomita- 
ble patience, resolution, and tenacity. One difficuliy 
after another arose in his path. He could not manu- 
facture enough machines to supply the demand of an 
ine crop of cotton, planted in reliance on the in- 
vention, and the stolen gins, however inferior to his, 
were eagerly purchased. Obliged to borrow money ut 
high rates, the burning of his shop with all its con- 
tents made him a bankrupt. The gins were brought 
into discredit for a time by an unfounded idea in Eng- 
land that they weakened the cotton in cleaning it. 
When this prejudice subsided, the market was stocked 
with pirated machines, which became yet wore abun- 
dant when the first suit brought for violation of patent 
was decided against the inventor. Worn out with the 
wane of Georgia, he sought relief in other States. 

e Legislature of South Carolina in 1801 voted him 
$50,000 for the State right to his gin, but many delays, 
annoyances, insults, and expenses ensued before the 
sum was paid, In Tennessee he received fair promises, 
which were soon disowned. _In North Carolina alone 
was he fairly treated ; a tax imposed in 1802 for five 
years on every saw employed in ginning supplied him 
with means to prosecute his suits in Georgia, There 
in 1807 he obtained a tardy injunction on infringes 
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ments of his patent. Under the urgency of the 
Southern members, Congress in 1812 declined to renew 


this patent; though its inventor had doubled the 
wealth of the cotton States by developing their chief 
jndustry, he was not entitled to a continued reward, 


is chief means were drawn, not from the cotton-gin, 
but from the manufacture of implements of destruc- 
tion. Seeing the need of anvther resource, he had 
begun to make arms in 1798, and obtained a large 
contract from Oliver Wolcott, secretary of the treasury. 
Obliged to do everything from the first steps on, he 
was unable to furnish 10,000 muskets in 2 years, as 
he had _— ;. but the time was extended to 10 years 
and the funds advanced as he needed them. The treat- 
ment he received from government in this case was in 
happy contrast to the ingratitude and injustice which 
repaid his far more useful and important services. 
By degrees he built up a great arsenal at Whitneyville, 
Conn.., filled large orders for the United States and 
New York, introduced improvements in firearms and 
other iron commodities, and realized a fortune. Yet 
it was the cotton-gin alone which, in Fulton's opinion, 
placed him with Watt and Arkwright among the 
greatest recent benefactors of mankind. He married 
a descendant of Jonathan Edwards in 1817, and his 
later years were in peace and comfort. He 
died at New Haven, June 8, 1825. (P.M. B.) 
WHITNEY, Jostan Dwiaut, geologist, was born 
at Northampton, Mass., Nov. 23, 1819. He gradu- 
ated at Yale College in'1839, and spent five years in 
scientific studies in ape. He has been en on 
the geological surveys of Ohio, Missisipp, Michigan 
and California, beside the U. 8. government surveys of 
the Territories. In 1865 he was made professor of 
geology in Harvard University. He is a member of 
the American jation for the Advancement of 
Science and of other scientific bodies. His publica- 
tions include The Metallic Wealth of the United States 
(1854), = Reports ent the Lake Su = ion. the 
upper Mississippi region, and the Gex 
Survey of California (1864-70). He contributed to the 
EnoycLop2piA Brirannica that pat of the article 
Unrrep Srares which relates to physical geography. 
_His brother, Wit1am Dwicut Watney, philolo- 
gist, was born at Northampton, Mass., Feb. 9, 1827, 
and graduated at Williams College in 1845. After three 
_— spent as a bank-clerk, he began the study of 
nskrit at New Haven, 1850, and went ab the 
next year to pursue it more fully. For three years he 
labored at in and Tiibingen, and planned with 
Prof. Roth an edition of the Atharva-Veda-San- 


hita, which appeared in 1856. For this he made} Rev 


copies and collations of all the MSS. in Europe. In 
1854 he was appointed to the chair of Sanskrit in 
Yale College, founded for him by Prof. E. KE. Salis- 
bury (g. v.); to this was added comparative philology in 
1870. Besides these he has long held an instructor- 
ship in modern lan He joined the American 
Oriental Society 1849, was its librarian 1855-73, and its 
: ding secretary from 1857, spending much 
time in its service, and contributing largely to its 
Journal, of which he was long the chief itor; the 
part of vols, v.-ix. is from his pen. His edi- 

tion of the translation by E. Burgess and others of 
the i . or text-book of Hindu as- 
tronomy, appeared at New Haven 1860. ‘Two years 
ter he published the Atharva- peg my 
n, and notes, and in 1871 another Hin- 
grammatical book, Taittirrtya-Praticakhya, which 
eda prize from the Royal Academy of Berlin. 
His lectures on Language and the Study of Lan- 
guage, delivered at the Smithsonian Institution 1864, 
and later at the Lowell Institute in Boston, appeared in 
1867, and a German translation by Dr. J. Jolly, 1874. 
His labors have not been confined to Sanskrit : his 
German oe Ue and German Reader (1873) 
have been much praised and used, and he has pre- 
similar wor His 


in French and English. 
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Oriental and Linguistic Studies appeared 1872, and a 
second series 1874. His Lifeand Growth of Languages 
1875) formed part of the ‘‘ International Scientific 
eries,’’ and was translated into French and German 
1876. His Sanskrit Grammar was published at 
Leipsic, 1879. He aided in the preparation of the 
Sanskrit Lexicon at St. Petersburg (1872-5), and has 
written for several German publications, and at home 
for Appleton’s Cyclopedia, the Bibliotheca Sacra, the 
New Englander, etc. He was the first president of 
the American Philological Association. e is chief 
editor of the Century Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage (1889). He has a European no less than a 
national fame, and is considered by many the foremost 
expositor of the science of language. 
HITTIER, Joun Greeniear, one of the most 
He get and representative of American poets, was 
rn at Haverhill, Mass., Dee. 17, 1807, in the farm- 
house built by his ancestor, Thomas Whittier (1620- 
96), who came from Southampton, England, to Boston 
in 1638, and settled at Salisbury on the Merrimac and 
10 years later at Haverhill, The family, for a genera- 
tion or more before the poct’s time, were Quakers, 
and to that connection he has adhered. On his 
mother’s side he had in Stephen Bachilor, first minister 
of Hampton, N. H., a common ancestor with Daniel 
Webster. His early life on the farm, and the various 
members of the family, are described in his poem 
Snow-Bound, and other of his writings record his 
childish experiences. He was fond of reading, and 
began to rhyme at fourteen, stimulated by the loan of 
a volume of Burns. His first printed verses appeared 
in a local paper in 1826, and W. L. Garrison, then 
editing the Newburyport Free Press, called at the 
farm-house, encouraged and praised the young poet, 
and urged him to seek further educational advantages 
than the district school had afforded. By making 
shoes during the winter he earned enough to cover his 
expenses for six months at the Haverhill Academy, 
which he entered in April, 1827. In the winter fol- 
lowing he taught schoo] at West Amesbury, now Mer- 
rimaec. He began to write verses for the Haverhill 
Gazette 1828, and continued these contributions for 
nearly forty years. In the fall of 1828 Garrison, then 
in Boston, found him a place as writer on the Ameri- 
can Manufacturer. This sheet he practically edited 
for some months, receiving $9 a week, and meanwhile 
he wrote some verse fur John Neal's Yankee. From 
June, 1829, to July, 1830, he was at home, working 
on the farm, the latter months editing the Gazette, 
and writing for the Hartford New England Weelly 
few. e assumed the editorial chair of this paper 
in July, 1830, succeeding G. D. Prentice, and retained 
it eighteen months ; during that time, besides many 
prose sketches and tales from his pen, it contained 42 . 
poems of his, among them The Vaudois Teacher, 
which in a French version was greatly valued in the 
lower Alps, long before its authorship was known. 
His first volume, New England Legends in Prose and 
Verse, appeared at Hartford in February, 1831. Most 
of these early efforts were lightly regarded and sup- 
ressed by their author in after years, but they gave 
him a certain repute at the time. Before leaving 
Hartford he edited Brainard’s Poems, and prefixed a 
sketck of that writer's life; the book was published 
early in 1832. That year Mr, Whittier was at home 
writing for Buckingham’s New England Magazine, in 
which appeared Mogg Megone (in a volume, 1836). 
Moll Pitsher was published at Boston 1832. Garrison’s 
Liberator, begun 1831, much influenced Whittier, who 
printed at his own expense a well-reasoned pamphlet 
of 23 pages, Justice and Expediency, or Slavery Con- 
sidered with a View to its Rightful and Effectual Rem- 
edy, Abolition (Haverhill, 1833) Of this Arthur 
Tappan (q. v.), of New York, soon had 10,000 copies 
struck off for gratuitous distribution. This was the 
beginning of the poet’s long and activeshare in the 
anti-slavery agitation. He handled the same topic in 
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five pages of the Providence Journal, July, 1833, and 
inin the Essex Transcript. He was a caogats to 
the National Anti-slavery Convention at Philadelphia, 
Dee. 4-6, 1833, and as one of the secretaries signed its 
Declaration of Sentiments. An anti-slavery society 
was formed at Haverhill, April 3, 1834, of which he 
was an officer and doubtless a leading spirit. The un- 
popularity of the cause did not prevent his being sent 
to the Legislature in 1835. The same year he had 
several experiences with mobs. He concealed George 
Thompson for two weeks, and soon after, with that 
English leader, narrowly escaped ill treatment at Con- 
cord. Meantime he continued to write prose and verse, 
largely on this subject. His spirited attacks on the clergy 
of Southern opinionsand sympathies, asa Pastoral Let- 
ter (in the Liberator, October, 1837), called forth by a 
Congregational council at Brookfield, which tried to 
silence the Grimké sisters, Clerical ressors, ete., Won 
the honor of liberal denunciation. His Poems chiefli 
relating to Slavery were published by Isaac Knapp, 0 
the Liberator, Boston, 1838. The poets were generall 
for freedom, but S. J. May with abundant trut 
called Whittier “our laureate,"’ and testified that 
** from 1832 to 1865 his harp of liberty was never hung 
up.”’ The effect of these fiery strains in moulding the 
slow-growing popular sentiment which at last swept the 
land was inestimable. From his father’s death in 
1832 to 1837 the poet managed the farm, just making 
ends meet for the family. From May to December, 
1836, he again edited the Haverhill Gazette. In the 
summer of 1837 he spent three months in New York as 
a secretary of the National Anti-slavery Society, At 
the end of that year he went to Philadelphia to 
write for the Pennsylrania Freeman, and was its 
editor from March 15, 1838, to Feb. 20, 1840. 
Nearly a third of this time he was at home in 
Massachusetts, or travelling for the society in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. His Ballads (180 pp.) were pub- 
lished in Philadelphia by the society, November, 
1838. In May, 1838, the office of his paper was in 
the new Pennsylvania Hall, which was promptly 
sacked and burned by a mob. _ In May, 1840, he 
left Philadelphia for Amesbury, Mass., whither his 
family had removed (partly to be nearer their meet- 
ing-house) after selling the farm. Here he lived by 
his pen, and continued his anti-slavery labors, trav- 
elling much with H. B. Stanton in the interest of 
the cause ; Wendell Phillips called him ‘*a superb 
hand” at lobbying. Lays of my Home, cte., a 
in 1843. In 1844 he spent six months at Lowell, 
Mass., writing for the Middlesex Standard: some of 
these articles were reprinted 
in Lowell (1845). The Mexican war called out 
his active Kc hyoe a Voices of F m a 
at Philadelphia in 1849, and added much to his repu- 
tation. From 1837 to 1846 he wrote much for the 
ic Review: in this some of his best poems 
appeared, as The Bridal of Pennacool: (1844-5). The 
NSupernaturalism of New England was published in 
New York and London in 1847. The National Era was 
established at Washington in January, 1847, and Whit- 
tier was its assistant and corresponding editor till 
September, 1859. During these years he contributed 
to its columns more than eighty poems and a great 
quantity of prose, including Olid Portraits and Modern 
Sketches (collected, 1850), Literary Recreations (1854), 
and Margaret Smith's Journal, 1678-99, a historical 
novel reprinted in Boston in4849, and called by Miss 
Mitford a clever mystification. An illustrated collec- 
tion of his poems in octavo was brought out 1849 b 
B. B. Mussey & Co.; the plates were afterwa 
bonght by his later publishers, Ticknor and Fields. 
Songs of Labor (1850) were gathered from the Re- 
view and Bra. A selection from his poems was pnb- 
lished in London, 1852, by Routledge. The Chanel 
of the Hermits and A Sabbath Scene appeared in 1853, 
he Prnorama, ete., 1856, and a complete edition of 
his poems to date, 1857. Of his wore notable short 
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pieces, Ichabod (on bly sag! Set first printed in the 
Era, May 2, 1850, to C. S. (Suumer) and ud 
Muller in December, 1854. But many of his lyrics 
cannot be traced thus. He bore a partin founding 
the Atlantic Monthly, and was one of its writers from 
the start. Of his Home Ballads, ete. (1860), the Lon- 
don A/henawm said, ** Here is poetry worth waiting 
for, and a poet worth listening to.’’ Jn War Time, 
ete. (1863), contained some of his most fiery deliver- 
ances. ational Lyries (1865) was a small volume of 
selections. His orks were collected in two 
volumes in 1866. With the abolition of slavery and 
the restoration of the Union, the great cause he hi 

championed so earnestly was won, and the fighter 


could Jay aside his weapons and turn gladly to con- 
genial themes of After the tremendous war- 
song, ‘‘We wait beneath the furnace blast,’’ came 


the triamphant Zaus Deo. His muse, alw ree 
now became eminently sweet and saintly. iy im 
(1859) was a forerunner of The Eternal Goodness and 
Our Master (1867). From the last several hymns have. 
heen extracted, to be used and greatly valued both in 
England and in America; nowhere has the inmost 
spirit of Christianity been more exquisitely portrayed. 
now- Bound appeared 1866. The Tent on the Beach 
ete. (1867), records a camping experience with Bayard 
Taylor and J. T. Fields. Several of the Ipries are 
among his strongest and loveliest. It was foltowed by 
Among the Hills, ete. (1868), Miriam, ete. (1870), The 
Pennsylvania Pilgrim, ete. (1872), Mabel Martin (1874). 
and Hazel Blossoms (1875): the last includes a few 
poems by his sister, Elizabeth Hussey Whittier (1816- 
64). On the poet's seventieth birthday, Dec. 17, 
1877, the publishers of the Aé/antic gave a memorable 
dinner in his honor: the Literary World issued a 
special Whittier number, with tributes in .verse and 
prose from_ many _eninent writers. Before this a 
college at Salem, Towa, had been named from him. 
His later books are The Vision ‘4 Echard, ete. (1878), 
The King’s Missive, ete. (1881), The Bay of Seven 
Islands (1885), and St. Gregory's Guest, ete. (1886). 
A complete edition of his Works, including both poetry 
i Panes has been supervised by himself (7 vols., 
The poet_and the man are not easily ae in 
Whittier. Vice-President Wilson said on his death- 
bed, ‘*I believe him the purest man living on earth."’ 
Channing saw in him “noble simplicity of character, 
and the fire and energy of an. ancient prophet.’ 
Whipple bore witness in 1844 to his ‘t vehement sensi- 
bility, the stormy qualities of his mind,”’ and “* the soul 
of a e Tuckerman in 1852 saw in 
him ‘the imaginative fervor of a devotee, both of 
nature and of humanity,’’ as well as ‘‘a prophetic 
anathema and a bardlike invocation.”’ aperean 
(1858) called him *‘ full of élan and vigor.’”’ These 
great qualities have their defects. His task is not 
always perfect ; his ‘* fiery protesting spirit ’’ is some- 
times indifferent to literary detail and finish. well 
wrote in 1864, “If the most fervid of our poets, he is 
sometimes hurried away by this very quality into 
being the most careless, | His rhymes are often faulty 
beyond the most provincial license of Burns.” That 
was in his polemic time, when his loveliest, lyrics 
were not yet written. So Fraser's Magazine in 1850 
inted out “his faults, harshness, and want of pol- 
ish,’’ bat recognized ** more life and spirit and soul in 
his verses’’ than is apt to be found in those of more 
patient and elaborate workmen. Mr. Whittier, in a 
cen old age spent between Amesbury and Danvers, 
Jass., enjoys the fruit of his faithful Fer in 
“love, honor, troops of friends.” is life has 
already been written by W. S. Kennedy (1882) and by 
F. H. Underwood (1884). F. M. B.) 
WILDERNESS CAMPAIGN, Tar. This title is 
intended to include the series of engagements in the 
American civil war fonght during Grant's overland 
march to Richmond, embracing the battles of the 
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Wilderness. Sao tap due Court-House, down to Comp 

Harsor, already described in this work. It comprises 

a succession of conflicts and skilful marches, 

occupying a single wonth of time (from May 3 to 
ic 


June 3, 1864), w radically changed the aspect of 
the war and r the army of the North in position 
to successfully 


terminate the long-continued struggle. 
The whole campaign demands to be dealt with pag to 
a single event of the war, its several incidents being 
parts of one Fae whole. 

From the battle of Gettysburg, in July, 1863, to the 
penne of May, 1864, no important military events 
had_ taken in Virginia, the operations of the 
armies being confined to inconsequent marches in 
unsuccessful efforts to obtain advantages of position. 
On March 9, 1864, Gen. Ulysses 8. Grant was 
made commander-in-chief of all the United States 
armies with the rank of lieutenant-general.- He at 
once placed Sherman in command of the Western 
armies and took the field in person with the Army of 
the Potomac, though Meade still retained its imme- 
diate command. Grant’s plan embraced a movement 
in concert of all the armies of the Union. The Army 
of the Potomac at that time lay just north of the Rap- 
idan, a branch of the 9 ones pam River, facing 
the Confederate Army of Northern Virginia, under 
Gen, Robert E. Lee, which lay south of the Rapidan 
with a i leg i position at Mine Run. 
The force under Gen. Grant is stated by himself to 
have been about 116,000 men; that under Lee is 
claimed by Confederate historians to have been onl 
64,000 men, but is estimated by Grant at 80,000. Such 

iserepancy in numbers as existed was negatived in the 
succeeding engagements by the reve relations of 
the two armies, Grant constantly fighting on the 
offensive, Lee usually on the defensive and behind 
intrenchments. 

Shortly after midnight, on the morning of May 
4, 1864, the movement of Grant's army toward the 
Rapidan began. At the same time Butler with 20,000 
men moved from Fortress Monroe up the south side 
of the James River, and two days afterwards Sherman 
advanced from Chattanooga on his march towards At- 
lanta. The d movement of all the armies had sim- 
ultaneously aus On the morning of the 4th the 
right wing crossed the Rapidan, followed during the 
day by the remainder of the army. Grant states in 
his Memoirs that he expected severe opposition in 
penn am river, aekenneierel, that he Trad gained 
a vantage in being suffered to cross unopposed. 
He believed that his success was due to Lee being 
taken by surprise by the suddenness of the advance 
miovement. 

The army now pushed immediately into that diffi- 
cult country known as The Wilderness, in whose wilds 
Hooker had received so severe a = just a year 
before at Chancellorsville (q. v.). e region thus 
named was an exceeding] Sision It one for military 
operations, being covered a dense thicket of second 
growth, replacing the primeval forest which had been 
cut to supply fuel to neighboring smelting furnaces. 
This thicket extended for miles but was cx tecacib 
several roads, by which alone could troops be moved. 
The Ww oe column pushed directly into the Wilderness, 
the left to Chancellorsville, where it bivouacked for the 
night. Grant hoped that another day's march would 

e him through this region and that by a rapid ad- 
vance on Gordonsville he might place himeclf in the 
rear of Lee’s army. In consequence, eariy on the 
poreing of the 5th, the whole army was put in motion 
for this pu ‘ 

, meanwhile, was well aware of the advantages 
of the Wilderness as a battle-ground, its intricacies 
being familiar to him and his generals while unknown 
to his opponents. He had already gained a victory 
over a superior force there and hoped to do so again. 
He therefore resolved to give Grant battle in those 
wilds. The thicket was traversed by a turnpike and a 
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plank road which ran eastwardly, nearly parallel to 
each other, from Lee’s head-quarters near Orange 
Court-House. Along these roads Lee’s army advanced 
on the morning of the 5th, Ewell’s columns following 
the turnpike, the more northerly road, and Hill’s the 
plank road. Longstreet’s division, which had been 
stationed at Gordonsville, 20 miles off, did not arrive 
in time to take partin the battle of that day. This 
was the case also with Burnside’s division of Grant's 
army, which had been lying on the Rappahannock. 

Grant's army had not advanced far befure the heads 
of the enemy's columns were felt. It was at first sup- 

that this was but a strong rear-guard to cover 
"s retreat, and dispositions were made to sweep it 
away and seize the intrenchments on Mine Run, the 
day being well advanced before it was clearly perceived 
that Lee’s army was there with the intention of fight- 
ing. The affray opened with a struggle of skirmishers 
and of small parties of cavalry cael infantry sent to 
their support, but action in force did not begin till 
about noon, when Ayres’s and Bartlett’s brigades of 
Griffin’s division were sent through the thicket tu the 
right and left of the turnpike to disperse the force in 
front. The Confederates were driven in, not being 
prepared for this onset, and a larger force might have 
crushed Ewell’s corps had the true state of the case 
been known to the Union commanders. But the dan- 
ger to the Confederates was averted by the quick 
advance of Stewart’s brigade and the timely arrival of 
Rodes’s division, these new troops at once attacking 
vigorously. Orders had been issued to support War- 
ren’s adven*ed brigades by the left of Sedgwick’s 
corps, but the passage through the thicket proved so 
difficult that Ayres and Bartlett were hurled back 
before support could reach them, The fighting was 
desperate and ended in a decided advantage to the 
Confederates, who captured two guns and a number 
of prisoners and won the contested ground. Gen. 
Wadsworth, who had advanced to co-operate with 
Griffin, went somewhat astray in the woods and was 
met by a flank fire which drove him back in some con- 
fusion. On the left of Wadsworth the brigade of 
McCandless found itself isolated and nearly sur- 
rounded, and lost two full regiments in the effort to 
escape from its dangerous position. The result of the 
engagement was a loss of about 3000 men to Warren's 
corps and the possession of the contested ground by 
the enemy, Warren retiring to form a new line a little 
in the rear. Shortly after 1 Pp. M. the head of the 
Sixth corps, which was advancing to support the Fifth, 
was attacked by Ewell. In the conflict that ensued 
the Confederates were at first repulsed, then the Sixth 
was driven back by a furious charge of Rodes’s divis- 
ion, and finally the Confederates were again driven, the 
Union forces pon the ground. is ended the 
fight for the day in that quarter. 

Two hours before Griffin’s advance Grant had fath- 
omed Lee’s intention to give battle in the Wilderness 
and made the necessary preparations. To Hancock, 
who was advancing with the Second corps, he sent 
word to march with all haste by the Brock Road 
which crosses the plank road nearly at right angles, 
while Gen. Getty, of the Sixth corps, was ordered to 
hold the junction of these roads wit his division until 
joined by Hancock. He did so, though pressed 
severely by Hill, who was seeking to gain possession 
of the same strategic point. ancock’s advance 
reached Getty’s position about 3 Pp. M., and soon the 
whole Second corps was there and the junction secured. 
Shortly afterward Hancock, who had begun to throw 
up breastworks, was ordered to advance on Hill and 
drive him back. A sanguinary battle ensued at close 
quarters, but Hill maintained his ground firmly until 
afier nightfall, when the fighting ceased, the combat- 
ants resting for the night so near each other that both 
drew water from the same brook. Thus ended the 
first day's battle in the Wilderness. : 

The battle was resumed early in the morning of the 
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near the intrenchments on Mine Run, was ord 
to take position on Hill’s right; while Burnside 
arrived before daybreak and marched to occupy the 
position between Warren and Hancock, Grant's line 
of battle, now fully formed, extended from Todd's 
Tavern on the Brock road to near Germanna Ford, 
crossing the turnpike and plank road nearly at right 
angles and presenting a front of about five miles. 
Sedgwick occupied the right; Warren joined bim on 
the Teft, his line CO the turnpike ; Burnside took 
position on Warren’s left, and Hancock lay on the 
extreme left, occupying the Brock road and its junction 
with the plank road. Lee’s arm 
day before, Ewell on the turnpike, facing Sedgwick 
and Warren ; Hill on the right, across the plank road ; 
while Longstreet was advancing towards his position 
on Hill's right, facing Hancock. 

So stood the opposing armies on the morning of May 
6, ready to engage in one of the most singular and 
desperate conflicts the world had ever known. Swinton 
well states the case : ‘* Manosuvring here was necessarily 
out of the question, and only Indian tactics told. The 
troops could only receive direction by a point of the 
compass, for not only were the lines of battle entirely 
hidden from the sight of the commander, but no officer 
could see ten files on each side of him. Artillery was 
wholly ruled out of use ; the massive concentration of 
300 guns stood silent, and only an occasional piece or 
section could be brought into play in the roadsides. 
Cavalry was still more useless. But in that horrid 
thicket there lurked 200,000 men, and through it lurid 
fires played, and, though no array of battle could be 
secn, there came out of its depths the roll and crackle 
of musketry like the noisy boi on kis some hell-caldron 
that told the dread story of death.”’ 

Grant recognized the difficulty of the situation and 
gave but a single general order: “Attack along the 
whole line at five o’clock.’’ Lee, however, began the 
battle, by an assault a little before this hour, with the 
purpose, as is asserted, of occupying the Union lines 
till Longstreet could get into position, when he hoped 
by a sudden and vigorous attack on Hancock's flank to 
drive his antagonist back tothe Rapidan. If such was 
his design it was defeated, Longstreet not reaching 
his position as early as ho for. The battle began 
in a fierce musketry assault on the extreme right of 
Sedewick’s corps and a desperate effort to break 
through his lines. This was easily repelled, and Sedg- 
wick made a partial advance, while at the same time 
Warren and Hancock attacked the foe in their front. 


Hancock's movement was at first successful. . The | dred 


Confederates were foreed out of their rifle-pits, many 
wrisoners with five battle-flags were captured, and 

ills troops driven back in confusion, At this criti- 
cal juncture Anderson's division of Hill's corps came 
up and checked the retreat, and the head of Long- 
street's column, which had been marching to flank 
Hancock, made its appearance in front. 

It was new 9A. M. Hancock reformed his lines, which 
had received reinforcements from Burnside,and resumed 


lis advance, but found himself speedily checked by a| fed 


large force. Longstreet had been recalled from his 
flanking march and ordered to Hill's assistance, and 
Hancock had the greater portion of the Confederate 
army before him. The battle that ensued was fierce 
and sanguit ary, Hancock making vigorous efforts to 
break the stiong lines in his front, and losing heavily 
in the effort. About 11 A, M. a fierce assault was made 
on his left, by a strong force which Lee had sent to 
carry out his original plan of pny the Union line 
with the hope of doub! ing it up, and driving the whole 
army back to the Rapidan. Hancock was forced to 
fall back before this overwhelming charge, Gen. 
Wadsworth falling with a bullet through his brain as 
his line was forced to retreat, 

At this point in the contest a serions misfortune be- 
fell the Confederate cause. Longstreet was pressing 


vigor which 
ered | first arrival on the fold, pushi' 


remained as on the’ 
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forward with the vi he had shown since his 
1 mg back in front 
‘ to seize the Brock road on his flank, 
where he himself’ fell by a bullet from one of his own 
men. He was riding, with his staff, in front of his 
column, when he came upon the van of his flanking 
force. His men, weedy oe group of officers for 
Union cavalry, fired, and Longstreet fell with a severe 
wound, which disabled him for months, This accident 
seriously deranged the Confederate plans. The lines 
were thrown into confusion and the advance ceased, 
while Lee, as soon as he heard of the misfortune, 
hurried to the spot to take charge in person of the im- 
portant movement he had ordered. This check was 
of vital importance to Hancock. While Lee was ral- 
lying and reforming the troops and pepene fora fresh 
advance, a labor which consumed four hours. Hancock - 
ad reoccupied his intrenchments on the Brock 
and made preparations for the threatened attack. 

At 4 Pp, M. the columns of Longstreet and Hill, led 
by Lee in person, advanced in serried masses upon 

ancock’s position, and vigorously assailed the line, 
which lay behind a ts, built breastwork of logs. 
The contest soon became hot and furious. ‘The inces- 
sant volleys of musketry set fire to the woods, which 

nickly became filled with flame and smoke. Soon the 
Union breastworks were on fire, and ere long the whole 
line of logs was a mass of seething flames, the smoke 
and ashes being driven by the ind, in the face of the 
Union troops. The battle went on through smoke and 
flame, a portion of the works not yet on fire being 
taken bya fierce Confederate charge. é moment was 
acritical one, but Col.J. W. Hoffman rushed forward with 
a small body of men. drove the assailants out, and re- 
took the works. This, as Hancock declared, saved the 
day on the left. The intrenchments had proved too 
strong to carry, and no further effort was made. 

On the right the fighting was less severe. Sedgwick 
had made a strong effort to carry Hiwell’s intrenched 
lines, and had lost heavily in doing so. Warren had 
remained mostly on the defensive. As night ap- 
pose it was supposed the battle was at an end, but 

had another surprise in store. Just at sunset a 
heavy column, led by Gen. Gordon, advanced from 
Eweil’s extreme left, and fell heavily and unexpectedly 
on Sedgwick’s wearied mi who were utterly un- 
prepared for such an assault. It was a moment of 
peril. The right wing of the army seemed in immi- 
nent danger. The charging column fell first on the 
brigades of Seymour and Shaler, of Rickett’s division, 
drove them back confusedly, and captured several hun- 
risoners, including h commanders. But 
Sedgwick swiftly hurried men to the defence, the Con- 
federate advance was checked, and the darkness of 
night soon put an end to the violently contested battle. 
During the day the song had taken no part, except 
a brief contest between Sheridan and Stuart in the 
open country far to the left of Hancock's lines, 

The losses were severe. Careful estimates place the 
Union loss during the two days’ battle at nearly 18,000 
men, of whom 6000 were made prisoners. e Con- 
erate loss was probably about 11,000. Fierce as the 
battle had been no advantage in position was gained by 
either party. The Union army rested during the niglit 
on precisely the — it had occupied in the morn- 
ing. With the dawn of the 7th the men rose ready 
to renew the battle, if necessary. But Lee had evi- 
dently had enough of offensive fighting, r= as was 
the advan to him of his knowledge of the ow 
The skirmish line sent out at daybreak found the Con- 
federates behind intrenchments, to a which, in 
that impracticable wilderness, would have been a des- 
perate and dangerous attempt for the Union army, 
Grant at once decided not to do so, but to get out of 
the wilderness and into more open country without de- 
lay. Thus ended the first act of the Wilderness cam- 
paign. ke 

At 9p. M. on the 7th Warren moved from his lines 


and endeavorin 
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and began a march along the Brock road, towards 
Spottsylvania Court-House, 13 miles distant. Han- 
cock was to follow him, and Sedgwick and Burnside to 
march by way of Chancellorsville. The hope was en- 
tertained that the point in question could be reached 
before Lee became aware of the movement. Warren, 
however, met with obstructions, first from Union cav- 
which occupied the road, and afterward from barri- 
les of heavy trees which had been felled across it. 
- Hours were lost in consequence, and it was 8 A. M. be- 
fore the head of the column reached a point 2 or.3 
miles from the Court-House. No opposition had been 
met except from dismounted cavalry, but at this point 
an unex and severe check was received, in a 
murderous fire of musketry which hurled the leadin 
brigades backward, until met by Warren, who ralli 
reformed them. Griffin's division was similarly 
received, and Warren's corps. as its divisions succes- 
sively came up, formed into line of battle, and at once 
n to intrench. : 
is check was due to the head of Longstreet’s col- 
umn, then commanded by Gen. Anderson, which was 
already on the ground. The attempt to surprise Lee 
by a flank movement had, in fact, failed. He had been 
apprised by Gen. Stuart that the Federal wagon trains 
were moving southward. At once conceiving of Grant's 
design, though ignorant of the threatened point, he or- 
pata Anderson to move from the breastworks, and en- 
camp at a point where he would be in position for a 
march on Spottsylvania in the morning. | The burning 
woods, however, rendered bivouacking impracticable, 
and Anderson marched on through the night, so that 
it was rather by accident than design that he reached 
Spottsylvania in the early morning, in time to throw 
the head of his column across Warren's line of march. 
Mingled accident and design had foiled the attempt to 
flank Lee’s army. 

The remainder of the day was consumed in_ the 
march of the two armies, and night found them both 
in place, Lee’s veterans planted directly across the south- 
ward course of the Army of the Potomac. ‘There had 

several collisions during the day, but no events of 
importance. Anderson had oceupied a range of hills 
about a mile north and north-east of the Court-House, 
where he hastily intrenched, the remaining aie of the 
army, as they came up, falling into line with him and 
throwing up defensive works. This process continued 
during the 9th, the Union forces similarly intrenching, 
so that by ra wore each army was covered by acontin- 
uous line of formidable breastworks. 

Grant had decided to attack on the 10th. On the 

ing evening Hancock had crossed with three of 


fis divisions the Po River, a small affluent of the| J 


ener Two of these divisions were ordered to 
be recalled to take part in the designed attack. The 
third, Barlow’s, soon found itself in a perilous position. 
While it was repelling a sharp stack the woods be- 
tween it and the river burst into flames, and it me 
necessary to ight the Confederates and the fire at the 
same time. e stream was recrossed, but not with- 
out heavy loss,the assailants also losing heavily. During 
the day two assaults were made on Lee's lines, one at 
10 A. M., the other at 3p. Mm. The point assailed was 
a thickly wooded eminence known as Laurel Hill, which 
was crowned with works. Both attacks were re- 
pulsed with heavy loss to the assailants. At 5 o'clock 
the main assault began. 
joined the Fifth, and Hancock and Warren led their 
men against the position which had already been twice 
attacked. A desperate struggle ensued. The Union 
lines advanced with great intrepidity, and penetrated 
the breastworks at one or two points. But they were 
met with a storm of shot and shell that flesh and blood 
could not withstand, and were driven back with fear- 
ful slaughter. An hour later they marched to the as- 
sault again, and were again repu with heavy loss. 

attempt was attended with far more serious con- 
sequences to the Union than to the Confederate troops. 

Vou. 1V.—2x¥ 


The Second corps had now|d 
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Nearly 6000 of the former had fallen, while the latter 
had lost not more than 600. The losses of the whole 
day’s dreadful work, however, were more evenly dis- 
tributed. It is stated that the total losses by death, 
wounds, and captivity were 9000 Union and 8000 Con- 
federate troops. 

Thus ended the first day of the battle of Spottsyl- 
vania Court-House. Great as were the difficulties he 
had met and the losses he had sustained the determin- 
ation of Gen. Grant was not weakened. On the 
penning of the 11th he sent to the secretary of war a 
despatch whose closing words have become historical : 
ok propose to fight it out on this line, if it takes all 
summer.”’ 

The 11th passed in preparations for another battle. 
Grant had determined to attack Lee’s line at its right 
centre, which seemed a vulnerable point. Weare told 
by Southern historians that Lee had weakened this 
pent by the withdrawal of artillery, having reason to 

lieve that Grant was contemplating another flanking 
march, and that a deserter had conveyed information 
of this fact across the lines. Hancock’s corps was des- 
ignated fur the assault, and moved into the requisite 
position during the night. In the early morning, under 
cover of a deuse fog, the attacking column swiftly and 
jlently advanced towards the weakened salient, held 
it Johnson's division of Ewell's corps. The Confed- 
erates first knew of their danger by a sudden outburst 
of cheers, as Barlow's and Birecys brigades dashed 
upon and across the works, breaking down all oppusi- 
tion, and capturing Johnson and almost his entire divis- 
ion while unsuspectingly at breakfast. In addition 
two brigades under Gen. Stewart were taken, with 
nearly 30 guns and many colors. More than 3000 
prisoners were captured. Lee's army was cut in two, 
and the most desperate efforts were necessary to avert 
irretrievable di r. 

One of the most terrible conflicts of the war ensued. 
Lee hurried up troops from both directions, while the 
flying Confederates, who had been pursued through 
the woods for about a wile, rallied behind a second line 
of breastworks and turned on their pursuers. ‘The re- 
inforcements from Hill’s and Longstreet’s corps drove 
back Hancock’s men to the position they had captured, 
and heavy masses of troops pouring upon them con- 
fined them within the triangular area of the salient. 
On the other hand the Sixth corps was sent to the as- 
sistance of Hancock, while Warren and Burnside at- 
tacked the Confederate lines along their whole front. 
These lines, however, were so strong that, despite the 
attack, their defenders could spare men for the central 
struggle. Here the fight was furious and sanguinary. 
ee was determined to retake the lost portion of his 
works, and hurled all the force he could gather on Han- 
cock. The battle was hand-to-hand; both parties at 
times planted their flags on the breastworks within a 
few feet of each other. The carnage on both sides was 
dreadful, but despite Lee’s persistence all his efforts 
were in vain. Hecontinued to fight till after night had 
fallen, when he withdrew his shattered columns, leav- 
ing aera in possession of the works he had cap- 
tured, 

Thus ended the battle of Spottsylvania Court-House, 
one of the most desperately contested and sanguinary 
of the war. ‘The losses during the campaign, from the 
crossing of the Rapidan to the close of the battle just 
escribed, were, according to the official report. 29,410 
men killed, wounded, and missing. The Confederate 
loss is not known. It was less severe than the Union, 
in consequence of their defensive attitude and the 
strength of their intrenchments, but was severe, and 
probably greater in proportion to the disparity of forces 
than the Union loss. Lee could not as well as Grant 
afford to have his army depleted. On the morning of 
the 13th he withdrew his troops behind an inner and 
shorter line of intrenchments. His position seemed as 
strong as ever, and Grant hesitated to attack, confront- 
ing the enemy till the 18th, on which day an unsuccess- 
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ful attempt was made to carry a portion of the Con- 
federate works. ‘I'he repulse of this column was 
avenged on the Seon day by a similar repulse of 
Ewell, who had been sent by Lee to demonstrate against 

_ the Union right, under the belief that another flanking 
movement was in progress. Ewell was repulsed, with 
a loss of about 900 men. 

During these events the cavalry, under Gen. Sheri- 
dan, had madeadash on Richmond. The North Anna 
was crossed on the 9th, much railroad property and 
wilitary stores destroyed, and on the 11th some Confed- 
erate cavalry under Gen. Stuart was encountered a few 
miles north of Richmond. A sharp fight ensued, in 
which the Confederates were routed and their general 
mortally wounded, the latter a severe loss to their cause, 
since Stuart had proved himself one of the ablest cay- 
alry leaders of the war. Sheridan pushed on and at- 
tacked the defensive works of Richmond, but found 

them too strong and too well defended for success in a 
eavalry charge. He leisurely returned and rejoined the 
army on May 25. 

Meanwhile the army was in motion. On the 20th 
it disappeared from the front of Lee’s army, and be- 

a flank march to turn the position of Spottsylvania. 
t had sent its sick and wounded men and its prisoners 

to the rear, received abundant reinforcements and sup- 
plies, and moved jubilantly forward, restored to its 
original strength. The movement was hardly begun 
before Lee was aware of it and had put his own army 
in motion. Once more a race between the two armies 
began, in which Lee, having the shorter line, had the 
advantage. The point aimed for was Hanover Junc- 
tion, an important railroad intersection, on the south 
side of the North Anna River. Lee occupied this 
position on the 22d, immediately threw up defensive 
works, and when Grant arrived on the 23d, it was to 
find his antagonist again in his front, eee d in- 
trenched, and with a river as part of his line of defence. 
Lee's army occupied a singular position. Its centre 
touched the stream while both wings were thrown back 
at an obtuse angle, facing the co ; 
Hancock respectively. This put Grant at a decided 
disadvantage, for after his two wings had crossed the 
stream they were isolated from each other, and to re- 
inforce either wing from the other it was necessary to 
make a double passage of the river. Lee's army, on 
the contrary, lay compactly behind its intrenchments. 
Despite this disadvantage Grant at once attempted to 
force his antagonist from his path. arren, on the 
right, reached the river at an unguarded ford, and 
erossed without opposition. re he had advanced far, 
however, he was attacked by a mix: Confederate force, 
and a severe conflict ensued, which ended in the re- 
pulse of the Confederates with the loss of nearly a 
thousand prisoners. Warren at once proceeded to in- 
trench his chosen line without further opposition. 

Hancock crossed on the left, but not with the same 
ease. A division of Longstreet’s corps held the river 
at this point, occupying the bridge and a redan-shaped 

tery in front of it. This battery was stormed and 

taken, and during the night the Confederates “a 

to burn the bridge. Failing in this, they withdrew 

from their advanced works to a stronger position in the 

rear, and Hancock ¢ in the morning without op- 

position. At the same time Wright crossed above and 
joined Warren’s corps. Burnside, in the centre, en- 
eavored to cross, but without suecess, 

The position of the Army of the Potomac was a 
perilous one. Its two wings were on the south side of 
a river difficult to cross and liable at any moment toa 
sudden swelling by rains, while the weaker centre lay 
north of the river. Lee’s army lay between the two 
wings, isolating them from each other, and holding the 
river so strongly in front of Burnside that he was un- 
able to cross. For two days the armies lay thus facing 
each other, when Grant, evidently considering that it 
would be madness to risk a battle under such disadvan- 
tages of position, secretly withdrew his forces to the 


of Warren and 
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north of the river on the sins of the 26th, and put 
his army in motion on flanking movement. 
This march was made well to the eastward, so as to 
avoid a blow on the flank, its objective point being the 
assage of the Pamunkey, an_affluent of the York 
ormed by the junction of. the North and South Anna 
Rivers. Possession of this point would give Grant an 
excellent water base of supplies at ite House, 
while forcing Lee to abandon the line of the rivers 


named. 

Sheridan led the way with the cavalry in this move- 
ment, and was rapidly followed by the infantry, the 
Pamunkcy bein pissin and crossed on the 28th, at 


Hanovertown, about 15 miles from Richmond. Lee 
had at the same time abandoned his works on the North 


Anna, and marched quickly southward by the shorter 
line, and awaited Grant on the Totopotomoy, near 
Mechanicsville. There had been a cavalry struggle in 
this bas gc on the 28th, Sheridan driving amp- 
ton and Fitzhugh Lee, who lost nearly 800 men, his 
loss not being more than half that number. On the 
30th the advancing infantry came into contact with 
Lee’s forces, und some sharp fighting took place, with 
no decisive advantage on either side. Grant, deeming 
it injudicious to make a direct attack on Lee's fron 
moved slowly by his left flank towards the Chicka- 
hominy, while Lee kept pace with him by a similar 
movement to his right, confronting him at every stage. 
This movement continued till a flank of each army 
rested upon the Chickahominy, both armies protecting 
themselves with breastworks at every point of the 
movement. They were now on the old battle-field of 
Gaines’ Mill, where so fierce a struggle had taken place 
in 1862. (See PeninsuLar Campaian.) For the de- 
tails of the battle which succeeded, and the conclusion 
of Grant's overland march to Richmond, see CoLp 
Harpor. ©. M.) 
WILKES, Cuarces (1801-1877), naval officer and 
explorer, was a nephew of the celebrated Jobn Wilkes, 
of England, and was born in New York city. He en- 
tered the U. S. navy as a midshipman in 1818, and 
served five years on the Mediterranean and Pacific 
squadrons. In 1826 he became a lieutenant, and in 
1830 was assigned to the department of charts and 
instruments, where his bent for science was exercised. 
In 1838 he received the important appointment of 
commander of the U. 8. Exploring Bxpeslitien, for 
which ae preparations were made. ith six ves- 
sels well equipped and an able staff of officers (Prof. 
J.D. Dana being the geologist and mineralo he 
sailed from Norfolk, Va., Aug. 18, and visited eira 
and the Cape Verde Islands. Teaches Boece America 
at Rio de Janeiro, he coasted down the Atlantic and 
up the Pacific as far as Callao, and thence the 
ocean to Australia, stopping at the Samoan Islands 
and sundry other groups. In December, 1839, he 
started from Sydney on a voyage of di er along 
the Antarctic Continent, as far as latitude 101 The 
Fiji and Sandwich Islands were next visited and ob- 
servations taken on the sammitof Mauna Loa, After 
examining the Californian and Mexican coasts in 1841 
the expenden sailed for Borneo and the Cape of Good 
Hope and returned to New York June 10, 1842, after 
nearly four years at sea. Charges were soon pre- 
ferred against Wilkes by some of his subordinates ; 
he was court-martialled, acquitted, and promoted to 
commander the next year. His memorable Narrative 
of the exnedition, one of the most notable of govern- 
ment publisations, came out in six quarto volumes in 
1845, yet material remained for more. An idg- 
ment appeared in 1851, a volume on Western America 
in 1849, and one on the meteorological observations of 
the expedition in 1851. The London Geographical 
Society honored Wilkes with a gold medal in 1848, in 
recognition of the gains to science through his labors ; 
of thede there was in general but one opinion, though 
some of his observations on the Antarctic Continent 


were afterwards contested by those of H. M. 8. Chal- 
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lenger. He was made captain in 1855, and the next 
year published Theory of the Winds. After many 
years of special duty at home the outbreak of the 
rebellion brought him again to the front, and afforded 
an opportunity of sup service and abundant 
distinction of which he was just the man to avail 
himself. He was in the West Indian waters in search 
of the Confederate cruiser Sumter, when, in the 
Bahama Channel, he came upon the British steamer 
Trent, carrying the mails and having on board as pas- 
sengers two commissioners of the Confederate States, 
Mason and Slidell, accredited respectively to France 
and England. Valuing the end far above the means, 


and taking the law into his own hands, he promptl 
overhauled the vessel, Nov. 8, 1861, disregarding all 
protests, took from her the Confederate officials and 


conveyed them to the North as prisoners of war. No 
early event of the conflict caused greater sensation. 
In the fervor of og feeling legal questions were 
apt to be overlooked. Wilkes was with dem- 
onstrations of popular applause and_ received the 
thanks of Congress. But in England his action was 
ied in a very different light ; the British ministry 
inclined to make a declaration of war for the outrage 
on its flag, but Prince Albert is said to have cansed the 
way to be left ye for reconsideration by the American 
government. It was plain on reflection that interna- 
tional law had been violated with however praise- 
worthy intentions. The U.S. government bowed to 
necessity and released the commissioners, and Secre- 
tary Seward, by an adroit stroke of diplomacy, repre- 
sented Great Britain as having acceded to the applica- 
tion of international law long insisted upon by America. 
Yet Wilkes did not suffer, but was presently made a 
commodore in 1862. Placed in command of a flotilla 
on the Potomac, he destroyed Moy ek Gem Aug. 28. 
In 1863 he was busy along the Southern coast in 
enforcing the blockade and capturing blockade-runners. 
He was retired July 25, 1866, with the rank of’ rear- 
admiral. He died at Washington, Feb. 8, 1877. A 
hero is nearer to the public heart than a scientist, and 
Wilkes’ great services to geographical and other know!]- 
edge hardly made him so famous as the momentary 
deed of a patriotic but reckless impulse, which might 
have involved ruinous consequences to his country had 
it not been quietly but practically disavowed by the 
cooler heads of his superiors. (FP. M. B.) 
WILKINSON, James (1757-1825), for some years 
commander-in-chief of the U. S. army, was born in 
Charles co., Md., and at 18 was a captain in the Revo- 
lutionary war. He served under Arnold and Gates, 
became adjutant-general to the latter, and carried to 
Congress tidings of Burgoyne’s surrender. He 
was to some extent involved in the Conway cabal, and 
left the army as a colonel in 1778, but the next year 
was appointed clothier-general to it. Going into busi- 
ness in Kentucky, he rendered great service to that 
region by opening the me oe to its trade ; having 
gone to New Orleans in 1787 with a flat-boat, he man- 
aged not only to sell his cargo, but to obtain free en- 
trance for ot and for himself a contract to supply 
tobaceo. This won him great local repute and pop- 
ularity, and in 1789 Louisville sent 25 flat-boats loaded 
with provisions to New Orleans. His adventurous 
and speculative character was never above reproach ; 
he was soon accused of complicity with Spanish 
in in Kentucky, then disaffected. He took part 
as lieutenant-colonel in the expedition against the 
Indians on the Wabash, was commissioned brigadier- 
general in March, 1792, and commanded the right 
wing of Wayne's army at the Maumee, Aug. 20, 1794. 
e was com er-in-chief, 1796-98, and again, 
1300-12, though laboring under constant_suspicions 
and accusations of the gravest nature. He was one 
of the two commissioners who received the cession of 
Louisiana from the French in 1803, and in 1805-6 was 
territorial governor. At this time he was charged 
not without apparent reason, with corruption and 


exile, dying there 
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complicity with the treasonable plans of Burr, with 
whom he had sustained close relations and conducted 
a correspondence in cipher. The charges were em- 
bodied by Daniel Clark, of New Orleans, in an octavo 
volume of 349 pages (1809). The inmost facts of this 
connection and the general’s real motives are matters 
of conjectare; but he suddenly assumed an attitude 
of vehement and energetic loyalty, put Burr’s agents 
to the question, arrested certain persons as conspir- 
ators, sent a report to Pres. Jefferson in October, 1806, 
and made vigorous preparations to repel any hostile or 
insidions attack. The affair made a great stir, not 
only on the spot, but throughout the country and at 
the seat of government, where it presently became a 


i party issue. Jefferson and his followers defended 


Vilkinson, while the Federalists accused him of ille- 
gality and abuse of power in the arrests. Randolph 
nounced him in Congress, and was challenged to a 
duel in 1808. Wilkinson’s conduct. was a burning 
question for four years; he was indicted by the grand- 
jury, investigated by two committees of Congress, and 
tried by a court-martial, in which Taney pleaded his 
cause and procured an acquittal in 1811. After this 
he went bxck to New Orleans, improved the defences 
of the city, and came into collision with Jackson. He 
received a major-general’s commission in March, 1813, 
reduced Mobile the next month, and in May went to 
the Canada border, where he accomplished nothing. 
His movement on Lake Champlain in 1814, through 
lack of co-operation between himself and Wade Hamp- 
ton, was such a fiasco that he laid down his command 
and asked for a court-martial, by which he was again 
acquitted. At the reorganization of the army in 1815 
he was not included, but -received a pension from 
Maryland, which adhered to him as a favorite son. 
reemes with the ingratitude of republics, he put 
forth his own side of the story in Memoirs of My Own 
Times (3 vols., 1816), purchased an estate near the 
city of Mexico and spent his latter years in self-imposed 
Tie 28, 1825. His large volumes 
are vigorously written and show no mercy to his 
numerous enemies, but documentary evidence has been 
published which establishes his guilt. See Gayarré’s 
History of Louisiana: Spanish sige es 
F. M, B. 
WILL in law denotes ms tiene or wd aoe 
erty to take effect alter death. lls 
_ Sts ree are usually written, yet they may be 
Am. Rep.). unwritten or nuncupative. To make 
a valid nuneupative will, the person 
must be zn extremis and in immediate prospect of 
death. In England the power of making such a will 
is restricted by statute to soldiers in military service, 
7. e., on an expedition, and sailors at sea. In some of 
the United States these wills are specially restricted 
by statute, while in others they exist as they did in 
Rogland revious to the limiting statute, 7. e., confined 
to a small amount of personal estate. Wills written 
in pencil have been held valid. 
he Testator’s Capacity.—He must be of the age 
of discretion, which is fixed by statute in England and 
in most of the United States at twenty-one years. 
Under the common Jaw in England aliens could nog 
devise real estate, but in the several States this has 
been altered by statutes. Formerly married women 
did not have testamentary capacity, but, together with 
most other of their disabilities, this has very generally 
been removed by statutes. In the case of wills of 
rsons who are blind or deaf and dumb, there must 
Es proof that the testator understood the contents of 
the will and communicated with the witnesses. Idiots 
are wholly incapable of executing a will; so also are 
lunatics, except during a lucid interval allowing the 
exercise of memory and judgment. It has been held 
that mere weakness of understanding will not invali- 
date a will, if the testator were capable of compre- 
hending the object in view. Delirium, whether from 
disease or stimulus, while the paroxysm continues to 
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such an extent as to deprive a person of the right ex- 
ercise of reason. is a sufficient impediment to the 
execution of a will. It differs from ordinary insanity, 
however, in that there is no presumption of its con- 
tinuance. Senile dementia, or loss of mental faculties 
through old age, if shown, will also invalidate a will. 
If, however, the testator has sufficient memory left to 
collect the elements of the transaction, @ ¢., the amount 
and kinds of his property, the number of his children, 
ete., and to form an understanding judgment concern- 
ing them, he hus proper testamentary capacity, 
though his mind be not so strong as it once was. 
Fraud or undue influence, by which a person is induced 
to make a will, will invalidate it. 

The Mode of Execution.—The statutes of the States 
differ as to the number of witnesses required. In 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Mississippi, New Hampshire, South Caro- 
lina, and Vermont, three witnesses are required. In 
most of the other States two are sufficient, though in 
sume the number is not specified. As a general thing 
the witnesses must sign in presence of the testator, 
and should not be interested parties. The testator 
may sign in their presence or may produce the instra- 
ment already signed, and acknowledge his siguature 
in their presence. 

Revocation.—A will may be revoked by the testator 
effacing his signature thereto, or by an evident attempt 
on his part to destroy it. The same capacity is requi- 
site to revuke as to make a will. Moreover, the 
making of a new will purporting to be testator’s last 
will, and containing no reference to any other paper, 
and being a disposition of all the testator’s property, 
and so executed as to be operative, will be a revocation 
of all former wills, notwithstanding that it contains 
no express words of revocation. A will is revoked b; 
the ccheuice marriage of the testator and the birth 
of issue. This is generally regulated in the different 
States by statute. 

ublication.—As a general rule a will revoked can 
only be republished by an instrument of as high a na- 
ture as that which revoked it, e. g., a will revoked by 
written declaration cannot be republished ek parol ; 
such a republication has, however, been wed in 


Pennsylvania. 

Probate-—A will must be proved in the probate 
court. In England the probate of a will is not evi- 
dence in regard to real estate, but in the United States 
the probate courts have, as a general thing, exclusive 
jurisdiction of wills and estates, whether the property 
be real or personal. The probate of wills passing 
realty is governed by the law of the place where it is 
situated ; of personalty by the law of the testator’s 
domicile. Any one interested in a will may compel 
probate of it by application to the probate court, who 
will summon the executor or person having the cus- 
ore of it. The witnesses must appear and prove the 
authenticity and execution of the will and the com- 

tency of the testator. If, however, they are absent 

m the State, deceased, or disqualified, their hand- 
writing must be verified. Wills more than thirty 
years old, appearing regular and perfect and coming 
from proper custody, are said to prove themselves. 
Wills lost, mislaid, or stolen at the time of the testa- 
tor’s death np 3 be admitted to probate upon proper 
nroof of the loss and execution. In most of the 

Jnited States there are statutes providing for the pro- 
bate of foreign wills by exemplified copy. 

Asa pees rule a will is said to speak from the 
death of the testator, unless a contrary intention be 
very plainly indicated. 

arol evidence is admissible to show the state of the 
testator, the nature and condition of his property, his 
relation to the contestants, and all the surrounding 
circumstances. It is inadmissible to supply any word 
or defect in the will or to indicate the testator’s inten- 
tion, which is to be gathered from the language of 
the instrument alone. As a general where a 
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wrong name has been inserted by the scrivener. parol 
evidence is not admissible to carry into effect the tes- 
tator’s intention, though the contrary has been held in 
sume instances. Where there are portions of a will 
wholly incapable of standing with © portions, gen- 
erally speaking the later .provision will control, as 
being the latest declaration of the testator’s intention. 


'T. R.). 
WILLARD, Emma Harr (1787-1870), Bae a 
was born at Berlin, Conn., Feb. 23, 1787, the young- 
est but one of seventeen children. She entered upon 
her vocation at seventeen, was invited to Westfield 
Mass., in 1807, soon removed to Middlebury, Vt.. and 


there was married in 1809 to Dr. John Willard, State 


marshal. His fortune becoming impaired five years 
later, she reopened her school and by degrees intro- 
duced new studies. Her plans for the higher educa- 
tion of girls, previously little thought of, were so 
extensive as to require State aid and practically to aim 
at a college. They were laid before Pres. Mouroe, 
and, in an Address to the Public, 1819, before the New 
York Legislature. In that year her school was re- 
moved to Waterford, N. Y., chartered, and promised 
publie help, of which little eame. She was induced to 
remove to Troy in 1821 by the offer of a large building 
and other facilities. Over 300 pupils entered at once, 
and the seminary became famous. For 17 years she 
conducted it with eminent success, aided by able teach- 


ers, especially her younger sister, Mrs. Almira Lincoln 
afterwards Mrs. Phelps), who was with her 1823-32. 


ler series of text-books began in 1822 with a Geog- 
raphy, and was continued in sundry publications of 
which over a million had been sold at her death. Her 
History of the United States, called by another name 
in its first edition 1$28, was tran into German and 
Spanish and much used by Danicl Webster. Her 
Universal History was very widely circulated. Her 
Poems (1830), suppressed by her, contained the familiar 
lyric ‘* Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep ;”’ Lafayette 
shed tears at another in his honor, 1825. A foreign 
trip in 1830-31 furnished material for a Journal and 
Letters (1833), the profits of which went to found a 
missionary school at Athens. Dr. Willard died 1825, 
and in 1838 his widow gave up her school and con- 
tracted an unfortunate marriage from which she was 
released by a divorce. Atter this she travelled much 
took part in educational conventions aud the like. an 
published treatises on The Circulation of the Blood 
(1846), and on Respiration (1849); Last Leaves of 
American History (1849); an Autobio, hy (1853); 
Morals for the Young (1857); and Via ‘Media (1862). 
The last followed sundry efforts to avert the civil war, 
wherein she overrated her influence. She died at 
Troy, N. Y., April 15, 1870. Her Zife was written 
by Dr. John Lord (1874). 

WILLARD, Frances Exirzanern, noted for her 
temperance work, was born near Rochester, N. Y., 
Sept. 28, 1839. [ler parents removed to Wisconsin 
and she was educated at the Milwaukee and North- 
western Female Colleges. She taught in several 
schools and academies and contributed to various jour- 
nals. While teaching in the Pittsburg Female Colle 
in 1863 she wrote a memoir of her sister under the 
title, Nine Beautiful Years. In 1868 she went to 
Europe and spent eighteen months there. On her 
return she began lecturing on reform in women’s edu- 
cation, and in 1871 she was made president of the 
Wowen’s College at Evanston, Ill. In 1874 she was 
made secretary of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and in 1876 she assisted Mr. Dwight L. Mood 
in his evangelistic work. In 1878 she me chie 
editor of the Chicago Evening Post, but afterwards 
resigned to devote all her time to temperance work. 
As president of the Women's Christian Temperance 
Union she has travelled through the country address- 
ing legislatures and people in behalf of temperance 


d prohibition. 
“WILLIAM IL, emperor of Germany and king of 
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Prussia, eldest son of the crown-prince of Prussia 
i Emperor Frederick LI. of Germany) and 
‘Victoria, princess-royal of England, was born Jan. 27, 
1859, and s' ed tothe throne June 15, 1888, on 
the lamented death of his father after his brief reign 
‘of 99 da: His full name is in German Friedrich 
Wilhelm Victor Albert. He received his early edu- 
cation, military as well as literary, from tutors at home, 
and in 1874 entered the gymnasium of Cassel, where 
he studied till his graduation in 1877. He was then 
assigned to the Ist regiment of sot eg in which 
he ag cate his military training under the professors 
‘of the Potsdam military emy, and was soon made 
colonel of the hussars of the guard, of the Ist Pomer- 
anian regiment of grenadiers, and of the 2d Landwehr 
regiment of grenadiers. On Feb. 27, 1881, he married 
the Princess Augusta Victoria, daughter of the de- 
ceased Duke Frederick VILL of Schleswig-Holstein, 
by whom he has four sons, the eldest, the present 
crown-prince, having been born May 6, 1882. ring 
the last illness of his grandfather, Emperor William 
L, the present yt a (in the absence of his father 
in consequence of the malady of which he died) acted 
as the monarch’s representative, and at his obse- 
quies again took the place of his father, of wiom he 
afterwards continued to be the representative on im- 
portant occasions. 

On the present emperor’s accession the political 
sky of Europe was much overcast. Both France 
and Russia seemed to be preparing for war, and Ger- 
many responded in the end of 1887 by an augmenta- 
tion of the Landwehr and other reserve classes of her 
army through extending the age of service, so that she 
was in a condition to place 3,851),000 men in the field, 
while in February, 1838, a further warning was given 
to the suspected powers by the simultaneous publica- 
tion of the Germano-Austrian treaty—defensive and 
offensive—to which Italy shortly after gave in her 
adhesion. In such conditions the military predilec- 
tions of the emperor and his supposed strongly pro- 
nounced character were regarded with widespread 
anxiety. His first public act was an energetic address 
to his army and navy. This was followed by an ad- 
dress to his people in which he pledged himself to 
walk in the paths of his just and peace-loving father. 
The Reichstag met on June 25, and was opened by 
William with much pomp. In his speech from the 
throne he declared himself resolved ‘to live at peace 
with all men so far as in him lay.”” On June 27 the 
new king took the oath to the constitution before the 
Prussian Landtag and again declared for a pacific 
policy. In July and August he paid visits tu the 
northern courts of Kurope—Russia, Sweden, and 
Denmark. In the beginning of Octuber he visited the 
court of Vienna, whence he proceeded to Rome ona 
visit to King Humbert of Italy. Before going to the 
Quirenal he waited on the pope, and his Catholic sub- 
jects drew good auguries from this. In September 
there appeared in the Deutsche Rundschan, excerpts 
from the diary kept by his late father during the 
eventful epoch of 1870-71, by which it was made to 
appear that the consolidation of Germany into an em- 
pire was due in a much higher degree to the late 
Coag gee than to Prince Bismarck, to whom the orig- 
inal conception had been aceredited. These extracts 
are said to have been given by a confidant of Emperor 
Frederick to Professor Geffcken, who communicated 
them to the Ridschau., The emperor, and Prince 
Bismarck especially, were seriously offended by the 
publication. Prof. Geffeken was cast into prison but 
was finally released, though he had been threatened 
with trial for high treason, the revelation of state- 
secrets being a treasonable offence in Germany. Even 
the ex-empress became the object of obloquy as having 
eonnived at the publication. She had returned to her 
mother in England in November. 1888, and her son 
appears estranged from her and full of antipathy to 

gland and English customs. In Germany this is 
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popularly accounted for by saying that he attributes 
the walformation of his left arm, which is shorter than 
the other and hangs listlessly by his side, to his hay- 
ing been brought unskilfully into the world by an 
English accoucheur recommended by Queen Victoria. 

t is yet too early to speak with confidence of William 
IL.’s policy and character as a ruler, From measures 
announced as about to be submitted to the diet in be- 
half of industry and of the working classes, it is inferred 
that he is opposed to socialistic schemes, His foreign 
policy is indicated by his choosing for his special confi- 
dant his war-minister, Count Herbert Bismarck, son 
of his great chancellor, Prince Bismarck. 

A somewhat severe ear trouble prevented him from 
appearing much in public during the latter part of 
1888. The emperor's personal appearance is in his 
favor. He stands nearly six feet high and is well built, 
though inclined to stoutness. In complexion he is a 
fuir blonde, though his hair inclines to a darkish 
brown. His features are regular and prepossessing, the 
eyes blue and honest and capable of smiling when he 
is pleased, his mouth small, and nose demi-Roman. 
When he stands, his left hand rests quite naturally on 
the hilt of his sword, so that an oulooker would not 
readily detect the deformity ; when he sits, it hangs in 
seemingly soldierly fashion by his left side. Some 
critics accuse him of culduess and unattractiveness of 
manner and an aggressive bluntness in speech and 
action with litrle regard to the feelings of others. 

WILLIAMS, Samven WeELts (1812-1884), sino- 
logue, was born at Utica, September, 1812. e was 

at the Rensselaer Institute, Troy, N. Y., 
and went to China in 1833 as a printer for the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, 
He was engaged at Canion in printing and editing, 
and also visited Japan for the same purpose. From 
1845 to 1848 he resided in the United States teaching. 
In 1853 he was made interpreter to Commodore M. 
©. Perry’s expedition to Japan, and rendered most 
valuable service. In 1855 he became secretary and 
interpreter of the American Legation at Pekin, where 
he assisted U. 8. Minister W. B. Reed in negotiating 
the treaty of 1856. Returning to the United States 
finally in 1876, he was appointed lecturer on Chinese 
at Yale College, and became president of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society in 1881. He died at New Haven, 
Feb. 17, 1884. Of his various text-books and dic- 
tionaries, published in China, the most important is 
the Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese Language 
(1874). He is best known by The Middle Kingdom 
(i848; but greatly improved, 2 vols., 1883). He also 

ublished Chinese Immigration (1879). See his Life 
fe his son, F. W. Williams (1889). 

WILLIAMSON, Hueu (1735-1819), scholar and 
statesman, was born in West Nottingham, Pa., Dec. 
5, 1735. His parents were Irish. After graduating 
at the College of Philadelphia 1757, he studied the- 
ology, was licensed to preach and admitted into the 
Philadelphia Presbytery, but was never ordained, and 
soon turned to secular pursuits. His abilities and 
tastes were of such varied character that he found it 
difficult, if not impossible, to concentrate on any one 
field of activity; and, indeed, he attained distinction 
in several which had little natural connection. He 
was professor of mathematics in the College of Phila- 
delphia 1760-3, then turned to medicine, and went 
abroad in 1764 to study at Edinburgh, London, and 
Utrecht. Returning to Philadelphia, he entered upon 
successful practice, but his own health became. im- 
paired. Cultivating astronomy and other sciences, he 
made observations on the transits of Venus and Mer- 
cury in 1769, and studies of climate in 1770: these 
were inserted in the Z’ransactions of the Philosophical 
Society. He went to the West Indies in 1772, and 
the next year to England to solicit funds for, an 
academy at Newark, Del. The political feeling against 
the colonies prevented success for such a_mission. 
Questioned before the Privy Council in February, 
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1774, as to the state of things in America, he told the 
story of the destruction of the tea at Boston, and 
frankly said that war was probable if the policy of 
coercion were not abandoned, at which Lord North 
expressed much surprise. ‘Ihe tale of his obtainin 
the Hutchinson letters, though long believed an 
often repeated, has been disproved. After his return 
he entered into business, removed to Edenton, N. C., 
and during the war served as an army surgeon, and 
was sent to the legislature. He was a member of 
Congress 1782-5 and 1787-8, and of the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1787: at home he pleaded the 
cause of the Constitution, and bore a part in bringing 
North Carolina into the federal Union. In 1793 he 
removed to New York, where he attained a conspicu- 
ous place as a citizen and scholar. He contributed to 
the American Museum and to the Transactions of 
several learned bodies, wrote upon comets and cana’ 
and delivered an address before the New York His- 
torical Society in 1810 on The Benefits of Civil His- 
tory. His Observations on Climate (1811) had a pa- 
triotic object—to defend America from the aspersions 
of certain foreigners in this respect—and received praise 
from Jefferson. His History of North Carolina (2 
vols., 1812) added less to his reputation. He died in 
New York, May 22, 1819. A Memoir of him by Dr. 
Hosack is preserved in the Collections of the New 
York Historical Society. 

WILSON, Danret, Canadian scientist and arche- 
ologist, was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1816. 
After a full course of study in its High School and 
University, he went to London to engage in literary 
work, but soon returned to his native city. Here his 
devotion to archzevlogy procured for him the appoint- 
ment of secretary of the Scottish Antiquarian Society. 
In 1843 he removed to Canada, where he was made 
professor of history and English literature in Univer- 
sity College, Toronto. _In Canada Dr. Wilsou found a 
wide field for his favorite researches, while he also de- 
voted himself assiduously to his academic duties. In 
1881 he was chosen to be executive head of the college. 
His first publication was Memorials of Edinburgh in 
the Olden Time (2 vols., 1847), and, after an interval 
of thirty years, he produced a similar work, Jeminis- 
cences of Old Edinburgh (1878). His more ambitious 
work, The Archaeology and Prehistoric Annals of 
Scotland (1851; 2d ed., 1863), won the praise of 
Hallam as the most scientific treatment of the archa- 
ological evidences of primitive history ever written. 
Yet this work was only preparatory to his ter 
achievement, Prehistoric Man: Researches into the Ori- 

inof Civilization in the Old and the New Worlds (1863). 

ts later editions have been considerably rewritten, but 
it still stands conspicuous not only for scientific value 
but for grace of literary style. Besides these archw- 
ological works, Dr. Wilson has published Chatterton: 
a Bi raphical Sleetch (1869); Caliban, the Missin 
Link: (1873), and Spring Wild Flowers, a volume ot 
verse. He has also contributed to the Proceedings of 
antiquarian, anthropological, and other scientific socie- 
ties. The Marquis of Lorne, in instituting the Royal 
Society of Canada, nominated Dr. Wilson its vice- 

resident. To the ninth edition of the ENcycLopaDIA 

RITANNICA he has contributed not only the articles 
on “Canada” and ‘*Toronto,’’ but even that on 
“Edinburgh,” besides biographical notices of * Fer- 
guson"’ and ‘*Chatterton.’ br. Wilson still lives in 
the city of his adoption and discharges the duties of 
his professorship. i 

WILSON, James (1742-1798), signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was born near St. Andrew's, 
Scotland, and passed from the University of that place 
to those of Glasgow and Edinburgh. Having finished 
his studies, he e’ the sea about 1763, and taught 
for a time in the college at Philadelphia. He and 
William White, afterwards bishop, became friends, 
and wrote in company some easays called The Visitant 


(1767-9). After studying law under Dickinson (g. v.), 
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and practising for 
where, he returned 


a few years at Carlisle and else- 
; ed to Philadelphia, aud soon attained 
very high rank in his profession, His pamphlet on 
The Authority of the British Parliament iy 774) was 
much praised. By this time he was a colonel of militia 
and member of the convention of the province. Sent 
in 1775 to the Continental Congress, he won repute as 
a scholar and debater, but did not favor independence. 
In February, 1776, he sought to open the ports, and 
offered an address to the country, which, being highly 
conservative iu substance and re, met with no favor, 
and was not even voted on. He continued to oppose 
all measures of separation until the will of his con- 
Stituents was declared for independence ; then, July 4, 
he sigued the Declaration with his colleagues. In the 
same month he proposed a tax upon slaves. The next 

he was made a commissioner to treat with Indians. 


ear 
Js, He defended certain Tories and merchants who refused 


to lower their prices to a scale prop in popular reso- 
lutions, and by these and similar acts in much 
odium. A mob attacked his house with cannon Oct. 
4, 1779; he and his friends defended it ; the City Troo 
came to his aid, an was shed. Wi aket nak 
vocate-general of France in the United States 1779-81, 
and continued to give advice for some time after; the 
t was more laborious and honorable than lucrative. 
ut his gains at the bar, of which he was long the 
sikiom eae ed head in his city and State, were large. 
He was a director of the Bank of North America from 
1781, and its counsel 1785; agent for his State in 1782 
in the controversy with Connecticut concerning the 
Wyoming tract on the Susquehanna ; again a leading 
mewiber in Congress in 1782 and 1786. In the Conven- 
tion of 1787 he was ** the best-read lode! bs and chair- 
man of the committee which repo the draft of a 
constitution, August 6. His services here and after- 
ward were perhaps more illustrious than in Con 
At the State Convention which followed he lauded the 
Constitution as ‘the best form of government ever 
offered to the world,’’ and in the ceremonies which 
celebrated its adoption, delivered at the State House, 
July 4, 1788, a weighty and memorable oration. Yet as 
a member of a committee to harmonize the State con- 
stitution with that of the United States, he took the 
other side in objecting to the choice of senators by elec- 
tors. Washington appointed him in October, 1789, one 
of the first ju of the U.S. Supreme Court. This 
post he retained till his death, though his talents were 
Nt to shine more brilliantly at the bar than on the 
bench. One of his decisions, in a case concerning 
Georgia, asserted the soreness of the nation; in 
this Chief-Justice Jay and two others concurred. He 
received in 1790 the first appointment as professor of 
law at the City College, which was united with the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1792. Here he delivered 
but three courses of lectures. Appointed in March, 
1791, to revise and digest the laws of Pennsylvania, 
he submitted in August an elaborate plan. The Senate 
did not concur, and he carried on the task for his own 
satisfaction, without authority or conipensation. His 
later practice was chiefly in the admiralty courts. 
Large as were his gains, they were swallowed by the 
Nand speculations then so creer hey 78 rife; he became 
involved, and to avoid arrest for debt, exchanged cir- 
cuits with a Southern colleague. He died at Edenton, 
N. C., Aug. 28, 1798, of strangury, according to the 
older accounts. Prof. McMaster goes so far as to say 
that he ‘‘died a broken-hearted fugitive from justice.’ 
His Works, including his law-lectures, were edited by 
his son, Rev. Bird Wilson (3 vols., sia Sar ) 
F. M. B. 
WINCHELL, ALEXANDER, geologist, was born at 
North Kast, Duchess co., N. Y., Dee. 31, 1824, 
While still young he evinced a strong inclination 
towards what has been the pursuit of his life, and 
began teaching at the early age of 15. After several 


th , heentered Wesleyan Uni 5 
Middletown, Conn.," from which he graduated in 1847, 
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rai, the two or three succeeding years he taught the 
natural sciences in New York seminaries, en in 
the study of botany, and in 1849 married Miss Julia 
Frances Lines, of Utica, N. Y. In 1850 he removed 
to Alabama, where for several years he had charge of 
institutions of learning, and continued actively his 
natural history studies, sending a valuable collection of 
plants, animals, and fossils to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in 1853. In the same year, on the recommenda- 
tion of Prof. Louis Agassiz, he was nominated pro- 
fessor of physics and civil engineering in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and early in 1854 entered upon his 
duties in this institution, with which he has been so 
long connected. In 1855 he was made professor of 
i 8 , zodlogy, and botany, which chair he continued 
to fill until June, 1873. 

During this period he performed other labors of 
importance. In 1859 he served as President of the 
State Teachers’ Association, and edited and published 
the Michigan Journal of Education, and about the 
same time began that system of Lg! ~ sd writing and 
lecturing on science which he has diligently kept up 

ince. From 1859 to 1861 he occupied the position of 
tate geologist of Michigan, and again from 1869 to 
1871. acting also as director of the geological survey 
of Minnesota in 1870. The results of* his labors in 
this field of duty were embodied in several volumes of 
repSrts of the surveys. They include The Grand 
Traverse Region of Michigan ; a Geological Map of 
Michigan; andan Official Cenlagical Survey of the Salt 
Lands of Minnesota, with numerous papers in scien- 
tific journals. His study of the zodlogical and pala- 
ontvulogical material collected during the survey yielded 
seven new genera and 304 new species of animals, 
mostly fossil. During this period also he filled from 
1866 to 1869 a chair in the Kentucky University 
similar to that occupied in the University of Michigan. 

In 1872 he accepted the position of chancellor of 
Syracuse University, N. Y., but resigned in 1874, and 
during several successive years held the chair of 
geology and zodlogy in that institution, while lectur- 
ing on the same subject at Vanderbilt University, 
| aoe In me he es reel ae me be of 

ichigan and assumed the chair of geo and pa- 
Pi etee sclints onsaaed s'k gaplediet aad'ed 

ile thus actively enga asa jogist an u- 
cator, Prof. Winchell has been an 2 ea ain writer, 
and, in addition to the works named, has produced a 
considerable number of works of popular science. 
His first production of this kind was Sketches of Crea- 
tion (1870). About the same time ap a work 
on The Genealogy of the Winchell Family in America. 
later works compres Geology of the Stars (1872); 
Tie Doctrine cS ution (1874); Reconciliation of 
Science and Religion (1st); Preadamites gd 
Sparks from a Ceologist's Hammer (1881); Wor d 
Life (1833) ; eres eergions (1854) ; Geological 
Studies. (1886), and Shall we Teach Geology ? (1889). 
In addition to the foregoing, Walks and Talks in t 
Geological Field (1886) was written for the ‘‘ Chau- 
ae Literary and Scientific Circle.”’ 

Within recent years Prof. Winchell has been en- 
greed on peclopes work under the auspices of the 

. 8. Geological Survey, and in the summers of 1886 
and 1887 served on the Minnesota Geological Survey 
in the region north of Lake Superior, publishing ex- 
tenled reports of each year's explorations. In 1888 
he was chairman of a committee to organize the 
American Geological Society, and became vice-presi- 
dent of the society when organized, Karly in 1888, 
he, with six others, established the American Geolo- 
gist, to whose pages he has since been an active con- 
tributor. In 1867 he received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws from the Wesleyan University. He has 
been a member of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science since 1850, and is a corre- 
sponding or honorary member of most of the scientific 
socicties in the United States and of many in Europe. 
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Prof. Winchell occupies a high rank among Ameri- 
can scientists. His long continued services as an edu- 
cator in advanced institutions of learning, his labors in 
the field as a practical geologist, the valuable reports 
in which his geological ubservations are embodied, the 
collections he has made and the new genera and 
species described, and his many works devoted to the 

pularization of ssience, constitute a vast amount of 
Important labors, indicative of unusual industry in the 
field of scientific study. His works of popular science 
are written in aclear and interesting manner which 
goes far to explain their popularity, while at the same 
time they are of a fulness and accuracy and possess an 
abundant reference to authorities which are indicative 
of the carefulness and very wide reading of the author, 
and make them of value to learned as well as un- 
learned readers. He is a Christian scientist. While 
a believer in the theory of evolution, he does not con- 
sider that this is irreconcilable with the teachings of 
Christianity. He has done important work in the di- 
rection of harmonizing the doctrines of religion and 
science. Prof. Winchell contributed to this work the 
article on DARWINISM. (c. M.) 

WINDMILLS. See Aaricutrurg, Chap. III. 

WINEBRENNER, Joun. See Cuurcn or Gop. 

WINES, Enocu Coss (1806-1879), prison reformer, 
was born at Hanover, N. J., Feb. 17,1806. After 
areeennk, at Middlebury College, Vt., 1827, and 
teaching for two years in Vermont, Virginia, and 
Washington, he was attached to the U.S. ship Con- 
stitution, 1829-31, and described the Mediterranean 
and other experiences in Zico Years and a Half in the 
American Navy, 1832. He taught in a Princeton 
school, 1833-38, in the Philadelphia high-school, 
1838-44, and at Burlington, N. J., 1844-48. After 
entering the Congregational ministry 1849 and holdin 
charges in Vermont and Long Island, he was appoint 
classical professor in Washington College, Pa., 1853, 
and was president of the City University of St. Louis, 
1859. His specialty was not discovered till 1862, when 
he became secretary of the New York Prison Associa- 
tion, and gave himself to its line of work. In 1870 he 
was transferred to a similar position in the National 
Prison Association, then organized at Cincinnati, 
chiefly L his means, In 1871 he was sent to Kurope 
by the U.S. government to bring about an interna- 
tional penitentiary congress. At its meeting in Lon- 
don, July 4, 1872, twenty-six countries were repre- 
sented, and Wines was made chairman of a permanent 
international committee, which after several meetings 
called sapeener second congress at Stockholm in 1877. 
Of this he was as before the directing aad inspiring 
mind. His work in these later years is shown by his 
various reports, and in The State Prisons and Child- 
saving Institutions throughout the World (1880), which 
he did not live to see in print. Of his earlier books 
the more notable are How shall J Govern My School ? 

1838) and Commentaries on the Laws of the Ancient 

lebrews (1853) ; the latter received much praise. He 
died at Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 10, 1879. His work 
in gathering the statistics of prisons, etc., has been 
carried on by his son, F. H. Wines. 

WINLOCK, Josrepa eg a astronomer and 
mathematician, was born in Shelby county, Ky., 
Feb. 6, 1826, and died suddenly in Cambridge, Mass., 
June 11, 1875. His father, Fielding Winlock, was a 
lawyer, and his grandfather, Gen. Joseph Winlock, a 
Virginian by birth, was one of the early settlers of 
Kentucky, and for some years a member of the State 
Senate. The latter having joined the American army 
at the outbreak of the Revolutionary war, when he 
was only eizhteen years old, was promoted to the rank 
of ensign, lieutenant, and captain, and in the war of 
1812 held the commission of brigadier-general. His 

randson was graduated with distinction from Shelby 
Collece in 1845, and was immediately appointed pro- 
fessor of mathematics and astronomy in that institu- 
tion. He held this position till 1852, when he went to 
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Cambridge to take part in the computations for the 
newly established American Ephemeris and Nautical 
Almanac, and remained in this service till 1856, when 
he was appointed professor of mathematics in the U. | 
S. Navy. He was first assigned to duty at the Naval 
Observatory in Washington, but in September, 1856, 
was placed in charge of the Nautical Almanac office 
in Cambridge. In 1859 he was ordered to the Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, as head of the department of 
mathematics, At the outbreak of the war in 1861 he 
was again 2a superintendent of the Nautical 
Almanac and held this post till he ie from the 
navy in 1866 to Sy aig the position of Phillips profes- 
sor of astronomy in Harvard College and director of 
the observatory. Up to this time his work had been 
almost entirely in theoretical astronomy and in class 
instruction, but upon assuming the directorship of the 
observatory, he devoted himself to practical astronomy, 
to the improvement of the instrumental equipment of 
the observatory, and éo the establishment of its time- 
service upon a very effective and simple plan, In the 
new meridian circle mounted at the observatory in 
1870, he introduced a number of modifications which 
have been generally adopted in the large meridian 
circles constructed since that time. In 1869 Prof. 
Winlock was chief of the party organized under the 
U. 8. Coast Survey (of which he was consulting as- 
tronomer), for observing the eclipse of the sun of Aug. 
7, and he was here the first to obtain a direct photo- 
graph of the corona, In 1870 he had charge of a 
similar ah to observe the solar eclipse of Dec, 22 at 
Xerez de la Frontera in Spain, numbering among his 
colleagues Profs. Young, Langley, and Pickering. 
While preparing for this second eclipse he devised 
the form of “photoheliograph’’ (see TELESCOPE) 
used by the American parties in observing the transits 
of Venus in 1874 and 1882. In August, 1874, he was 
appointed by Pres. Grant chief of the commission 
established by act of Congress for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the causes of steam-boiler explosions, and 
his preparations for preliminary experiments were 
nearly completed at the time of his death. 

Professor Winlock wrote but little. His published 
work is found chiefly in the Annals of the Harvard 

‘ory and among the official publications of the 

Almanac office and the eclipse Reports of the Coast 
Survey. He was a Fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, a member of the 
Astronomische Gesellschaft, and a corporate member 
of the National Academy of Sciences. (w. c. W.) 

WINSOR, Justin, librarian, was born in Boston, 
Jan. 2, 1831, and received his education at Harvard 
and Heidelberg. He was superintendent of the Boston 
Public Library during 1868-77, and then became 
librarian of the Harvard University Library. From 
1876 to 1886 he was president of the American Library 
Association, being the first to hold that office. Widely 
known as a librarian, he has also gained an enviable 
position as an author. His writings include History 
of Dualury, Mass. (1849); Reader's Hand Book of 
the American . Revolution, 1761-83 (Boston, 1880) ; 
Was Shakespeare. Shapleigh ? (Boston, 1887); and 
various pamphlets on historical subjects. He has also 
edited the yt are History of Boston (4 vols., 1880- 
81), the valuable Narrative and Critical History of 
America, the Harvard University Bulletin ene 1877); 
Bibliographical Contributions, tor which he has him- 
self furnished several valuable ban ts e of 
Ptolemy's Geography, J. O. Halliwell Phillips, ete. ; 
and the Pecord of the Commemoration 5-8 Nov., 1886 
on the 20th Anniversary of the Founding of Harvard 
College (Cambridge, 1887). He reeeived the degree 
of Li D. from the University of Michigan. 


(F. L. W.) 
WIRE. See Rortina-mm1s. 
WISE, Henry ALexanner_ (1806-1876), Gover- 
nor of Virginia, was born at Drummondtown, Va., 
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Dee. 3, 1806. He uated at Washin A ay 2 
Pa,, 1825, was ashe to the bar in 88 and a 


a year or two of practice at Nashville, returned to Vir- 
ginia in 1830. In the natioual Dewocratic convention 
of 1832 he supported the nomination uf Jackson, but 
opposed that of Van Buren, Steering a middle course, 
he approved neither the doctrines of nullification nor 
the stern repression of them by the govetament. In 
Congress, 1833-44, he won considerable reputation as 
a speaker, opposed Jackson's removal of the deposit 
favored Clay's nomination in 1840, and urged that 0 
Tyler as Vice-President. After Tyler's accession to 
the Presidency, Wise was one of his chief friends and 
counsellors. Named in 1843 as miuister to France, 
but not confirmed by the Senate, he was appointed to_ 
Brazil in 1844, and remained there three years. He 
was a member of the Virginia Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1850. In 1855 he was an Anti-Know-Nothing 
candidate for Governor, and was elected. His four 
years in this office, 1856-60, cover a period of great 
historical importance. In September, 18/6, he called 
upon the governors of other Southern States to meet 
in October for consultation as to the steps to be taken 
in the event of Fremont’s election. In 1858, as a 
Douglas Democrat, he sketched and attacked, in a 
letter to W. Sargent, the scheme of the disunionist in- 
trigues, as carried out two years later. In February, 
1861, he urged pacific measures of comprowise ; these 
failing, he soon went with his State. His eareer as a 
Confederate brigadier was a succession of disasters 
ending with the capture of his forces and the death of 
a son at Roanoke Island, Feb. 7, 1862. His later years” 
were spent in the practice of Jaw at Richmond. He 
died Sept. 12. 1876. 

WITHERSPOON, Joun (1722-1 04), president of 
Princeton College and signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, was the son of a Scotch minister at Yester, | 
near Edinburgh, and descended on his mother’s side 
from John Knox, whose vigor. tenacity, and com- 
bativeness he in some degree inherited. Born Feb. 
5, 1722. he was educated at the University of Edin- 
burgh, licensed to preach in 1743, and ordained winis- 
ter of Beith 1745. The next year he witnessed the 
battle: of Falkirk, was arrested with other spectators 
by the victors, and imprisoned in Donne Castle. His 
earliest Lonors were won in the controversies of the 
time, wherein he waruily espoused the stricter side 
against Robertson and the Moderates. His first book, 
Ecclesiastical Characteristics (1753), an_ anonymous 
satire, made much stir, and was followed by a Seriovs 
Apology, which bore his name. An Essay on Justifi- 
cation (1756) retains fame among treatises of the higu 
Calvinistic order. Ax Inquiry into the Nature and 
Dffects of the Stage (1757) was aimed at Howe and 
his tragedy of Douglas; the guilty author soon left 
the ministry. The Moderate faction in Presbyte 
op Witherspoon's preferment to the Low Chure 
at Paisley, but he was installed in January, 1757, and 
shortly became moderator of the Synod of Glasgow 
and Ayr. Here he was prosecuted and fined for preach- 
ing against certain sinners by name. His literary 
career, arrested for a time, was resumed by the pub- 
lication in London of his Exserys (3 vols., 1764). He 
now received the degree of D. D. from Aberdeen, and 
invitations from Dublin, Dundee, and Rotterdam, 
These he declined, as also a first eall in November, 1766, 
from the College of New Jersey (7. v.), but when this 
call was renewed he bade farewell to Scotland in the 
spring of 1768 in a volume of J%raectical Discourses. 

e was inaugurated as president at. Princeton Colle 
Aug. 17, and began an active and fruitful adminis- 
tration, introducing Jectures—then a new experiment 
in American colleges—and the stndy of French and 
Hebrew. The latter he taught himself, besides di- 
vinity, moral philosophy, and rhetoric ; in addition to 
all this he was pastor and preacher to the town, These 
labors did not prevent his travelling in New England 
in of and seeking them in Virginia 
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South Carolina, and even Jamaica, the hearts of whose | 30. He soon volunteered as an assistant engineer, was 
inhabitants he strove tu win by a published Address. | made a captain in January, 1855, took a prominent 
He obtained books and apparatus, with an orrery said | part in the siege, serving often in the trenches, and re- 
to be ‘the first made by Ritteuhouse. He promptly | ceiving several wounds, one of which gave him trouble 
took a leading place in Presbyterian councils, and had | years after. On Dec. 30 he lost an eye and was dis- 
a hand in training many of the chief ministers aud| abled by numerous wounds, through a round sbot 
laymen of that church. : : ; striking a gabion close to him. Recovering he was 
Dr. Wi *s expansive energies found even a| appointed on the staff of the quartermaster-general. 
larger field in the American struggle for independence, | Of twelve officers in three messes he was the only one 
in which he was as warm as any ; he said he had **be-| not killed or sent home wounded. He remained in the 
come an American the moment he landed."’ His fast- | Crimea till the last suldier had left it. After brief ser- 
day sermon, May 17, 1776, on the Dominion of Provi-| vice at Aldershot he was sent to India and wrecked in 
dence over the Passions of Men, was dedicated to Jolin | the Transit, July 10, 1857, on the island of Banea. 
Hancock as ident of the Continental Congress, | He marched under Sir Colin Campbell to the relief of 
and reprinted with notes in Glasgow to show the| Lucknow, commanded the storming party which car- 
wickedness of rebels. The war, which closed the col-| ried the mess-house and drove the enemy from the 
lege for a time, ena him to devote himself to the | Motu Maheel palace, took part in the later actions 
service of the State. He was a mewber of the New| with the rebels, and had charge of the quartermaster- 
Jersey convention called to frame a constitution for es department of Sir Hope Grant’s division 
the State, and of its first Congress, which he opened | during the operations in Oude and on the Nepaul 
with prayer, Here his gift of sarcasm was exercised | frontier. Made lieutenant-colonel in April, 1859, he 
upon William Franklin, son of Benjamin and royalist! went to China with the same commander, reaching 
governor, who when arrested by the Congress strove | Hong-Kong March 13, 1860, and took part in the ex- 
to treat it with supercilious contempt. Witherspoon | pedition to the island of Chusan, which surrendered. 
was sent to the Continental Congress June 21, and| In June he went with Grant to the north of China 
almost his first act in Philadelphia was to sign the | and in the movement toward Pekin he had charge of 
ion. “The Colonies,” he said, “ were not) the topographical department, surveying the country 
only ripe for independence, but rotting for want of it.’’ 4 in advance of the troops, carrying his life in his hand 
His patriotism was as solid and consistent as it was| and twice narrowly escaping capture. He witnessed 
ready and outspoken. Uxcept in 1780, when he made | the sacking of the Summer Palace and the surrender 
an effort to revive the college, he sat in Congress till) of Pekin, Oct. 15. After the embarkation of the 
November, 1782, always in clerical attire, and account-| troops he made a trip to Japan, went on a confidential 
ing himself ** God's minister both in a sacred and in aj mission to Nankin to inquire into the condition and 
civil sense.”’ Already noted as a theologian, he took! prospects of the Taeping rebels, and reached England 
mal rank as a civilian, drew up many of the papers in May, 1861. He sailed in December as assistant 
of Congress, and did his full share of work in its | quartermaster-general to an army of 10,000 ordered to 
committees and on the floor. Hewasa member of the) Canada. Disregarding the orders of his government 
rd of War in 1777, and in February, 1781, pro-| he visited in August the Confederate armies in Vir- 
posed to give Congress power to regulate trade. He} ginia, meeting and Jackson. The succeeding 
suppo' the financial measures of Rubert Morris, | years were uneventful; he became colonel in 1865. 
and cppowed paper issues after the second ; his Essay The breaking out of an old Crimean wound in the leg 
on Money had solid value. His last work was The! sent him back to England, whence he returned to 
Druid (1781). Few civilians of the revolutionary | command a camp of exercise in Canada, and took the 
period occupied a more ro place in the public | field against the Fenian invasion near Niagara, 1866. 
eye ; of all the leaders of that time, after Wazhington, | In 1870 he commanded the expedition which put 
e was thought to have the most impressive presence. | down Riel’s rebellion on the Red River. Leaving 
His important work seemed to be ended with the war. | Toronto May 21 with 1200 men, he made a road from 
Against the advice of Franklin and Jay, he unwisely Thunder Bay, on Lake Superior, took Fort Garry in 
undertook in 1783-84 to solicit aid for the college in} August, restored order, installed a new governor of 
Great Britain, where popular irritation against America| Manitoba, started eastward Sept. 10, and returned to 
made the attempt useless. He yielded to the mania) England to be knighted and placed on half-pay. 
for land speculation, and had trouble thereby. Atthe| Six months later he was appointed assistant adju- 
age of 69 he married a lady of 23. The chief duties | tant-general of the [orse Guards, and was a member 
at Princeton in these later years were assumed by his | of Cardwell’s commission for the reorganization of the 
son-in-law, the vice-president, for Dr. Witherspoon |army. In August, 1873, he was ordered to the Gold 
was afflicted by failing health and sight. He died at his| Coast of Africa as governor and major-general to con- 
house, “'Tusculum.”” near Princeton, Nov. 15, 1794.| duct the Ashantee war, Embarking at Liverpool 
His Works were collected in 4 vols., N. Y., 1800-1 (re-| Sept. 12 he arrived at Cape Coast Castle Oct. 2 with 
sine in 3 vols., Phila., 1803, and in 9 vols., Edin- | 27 selected officers, and twelve days later attacked Essa- 
urgh, 1804). A Life of him by Dr. Ashbel Green| man with success. After a dangerous attack of fever 
remains in MS. in the library of the N. J. Historical | he received reinforcements, instructed them in bush- 
Pam't His statue was unveiled in Fairmount Park, | fighting, and marched into the interior. With 1500 
Philadelphia, Oct. 20, 1876; the Proceedings and Ad-| Winglish and 500 natives he defeated King Coffee Cal- 
dresses on that occasion were published in 1877. ceulli at Amsapel, Jan. 31,1874. He entered Coomas- 
WOLSELEY, Sire Garner Josepn, Viscount, an sie Feb. 4, and burned and left it three days later. 
eminent British general, son of a major of the same |The king now submitted, and the treaty of Fommanah 
name, was born at Golden Bridge House, County Dub-| was concluded, Feb. 13. Sir Garnet, sailed for Eng- 
Jin, Treland, June 4, 1833. Kdueated at a private land March 4, having rapidly and successfully finished 
school and by tutors at home he early showed a fond- | this war at a cost of £900,000, At home he received 
ness for military studies, especially engineering. He the thanks of Parliament, the permanent rank of 
entered the army on Mareh 12, 1852, as ensign, and | major-general, a grant of £25,000, the ribbon of the 
went to Barmah, arriving in March, 1853. He led an | Bath, and various other honors. 
attack on the works of the insurgent Myubtoon, was| He was presently made inspector-general of the 
dangerously wounded, and Jay six months in a critical | auxiliary forces, and sent, February, 1875, to Natal to 
enndition. In the Crimean war he arrived before Se-| reform the administration and secure the defences of 
bastopol Dee. 5, 1854, and was under fire the next day ;| the colony. Aficr acting as governor five months, in- 
was actively engaged in repulsing the Russian sorties, | stituting many reforms, he returned to England in 
and was at the right in the attack of Dec. | October and resumed his duties at the war office. In 


. 
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November, 1876, he accepted a seat in the Council of 
India. While war with Russia threatened, 1877-78, 
he was chief of staff to Lord Napier of M who 
was in command of the expeditionary army. Cyprus 
having been ceded by Turkey to Great Britain, he 
sailed July 15, 1878, as high commissioner and com- 
mander-in-chief of that island, where he refurmed the 
administration. He predicted the Zulu war, and in 
June, 1879, was sent to South Africa as governor and 
high commissioner of Natal and the Transvaal to re- 
organize Zulu affairs. The natives had been subdued 
ot Ulundi before his arrival, but he settled the country 
by dividing it under a number of petty chiefs. Re- 
turning to England May, 1880, he was quartermaster- 

neral at army head-quarters till April, 1882, when 

e succeeded Sir Charles Ellice as adjutant-general. 

Placed in command of the expeditionary force sent 
to Egypt in 1882 to crush Arabi, he landed at Alex- 
andria on Aug. 15, stormed Arabi’s lines at Tel-el- 
Kebir Sept. 13, received his surrender, and finished 
the campaign without much loss, leaving Egypt Oct. 
14. He again received the thanks of Parliament, was 
gazetted Baron Wolseley of Cairo and of. Wolseley in 
county Stafford, and raised to the rank of general. In 
1883 he received the degree of D. C. L. from Oxford, 
and that of LL.D. from Cambridge and Dublin. In 
1884 he was again sent to Egypt as commander-in- 
chief to direct the expedition for the relief of Khar- 
toum and Gen. Gordon. This was a task greater than 
had previously been laid upon him, and perhaps 
beyond human skill; at any rate his previous successes 
were not now repeated, Leaving Nngland Aug. 30 he 
weut up the Nile, and by Dec. 31 had a large force at 
Korti. Sir H. Stewart was sent across the desert to 
Metemuch, which he found too strong to be attacked. 
Sir Charles Wilson went up the Nile by steamer, but 


learned of the fall of Khartoum and the death of Gor- | bo 


don, Jan. 28, 1885. This disaster changed the aspect 
of affairs. Lord Wolseley, feeling that Khartoum 
should be retaken, but unwilling to exceed his limits 
of responsibility, sent to England for instrictions, and 
received orders to retire upon Korti. Gen. Karle had 
meantime advanced up the Nile, but was killed, and 
Col. Brackenbury withdrew his troops. By the end 
of May the British forces had retired to the frontier of 
Upper Egypt. This somewhat inglorious campaign 
appeared to demonstrate the inability of Muropean 
armies to cope with a large and organized force of 
Arabs on their native sands of the remote Soudan. 
The Mahdi has never been overthrown, and Gordon is 
still unavenged. The commander, though much criti- 
cised, was sustained by the government and by general 
opinion, Returning home he was a third time thanked 
by Parliament, and made K. P. and Viscount Wolseley 
of Wolseley, county Stafford. 

He is still adjutant-general to the forces, and repre- 
sents the modern school of the British army. His 
many acconiplishments and honors afford a natural 
mark for detraction ; he has been sneered at as a skilled 
éoncocter of despatches, a courtier, politician, and ear- 
pet-knight. To such accusations the facts of his life 
are a sufficient answer. He has published A Narra- 
tive of the War in China in 1860 (1862); Soldier's 
DPocket- Book for Field Service (1869), which has been 
called ‘invaluable "’ and has reached a fourth edition 
(1869) System of Field Maneenvres, in Essays for the 

Vellington Prize (1872); Field Packet-Book for the 
eiliorg Forces (1873) ; and various contributions to 
periodicals, among them France as a Military Power 
in 1870 and 1878 in the Nineteenth Century tor Jan- 
uary, 1878. His Zife'was written by Charles Rath- 
bone Low (1878). 

WOMEN, Law Retatina to. In the United 
States the national government, being 


maggot ma ers a government of ceded powers, has 
on Rep). no power by legislation to determine 


the status of the citizens of the sev- 
eral States or of its own citizens resident within the 
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States, or to make laws governing the rights of real or 
personal proper y situate within the States; 
there can be but little national legislation in regard to 
wowen, Each State makes laws governing the status 
of its own citizens and of the United States citizens 


resident therein, also of located within its 
borders, the only palene Ta State ‘elation 


upon this or any other subject exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of the State governments being that it 
shall not be in conflict with the United States Consti- 
tution and the laws made in pursuance thereof. From 
this peculiar construction of the United States govern- 
ment the laws in regard to women, their personal and 
hproperty rights, are not uniform throughout the United 
tates. 


1. Law of the United States.—Amendment XTV., 
Section 1, of the United States Constitution declares 
that ‘All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof are citi- 
zens of the United States and of the State in which 
they reside. No State shall make or enforee any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any State de- 
ty any person of life, liberty, or property without 

ue process of law; nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 
Amendment XV. declares that ‘* The right of citizens 
of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or any State on aceount 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude,” 
and ion 2 of Amendment IV. provides that ‘* The 
citizens of each State shall be entitled tovall privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several States.” 

Under these provisions of the United States Con- 
stitution no State can, by its legislation or by constitu- 
tional amendment, deprive women resident within its 
rders, either native-born or naturalized by the nat- 
uralization laws of the United States, of citizenship 
of the United States and of the individual State in 
which they reside nor of the ‘‘essentials’’ of such 
citizenship. 

But what are the essentials and rights of citizenshi 
has been the subject of judicial construction in bot 
the Federal and State courts, and notwithstanding the 
express recognition of the “right to vote’’ as a right 
of the United States citizens, given in Amendment 
XV. of the national Constitution, it has been held 
that although all United States citizens are capable of 

ming voters, the right to vote is nota right, im- 
munity or essential of citizenship, and that the States 
may so regulate its exercise as to determine what 
class of inhabitants may vote, and may deny this right 
on account of sex and upon all grounds except race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. an anomalous 
construction of the fundamental law of a government 
whose existence depends upon the exercise of the 
elective franchixe by its citizens, 3 

A similar construction has been given as to the civil 
rights apparently guaranteed to all citizens of the 
United States by these constitutional provisions ; hence 
in general terms it may be stated that the political and 
civil rights of women citizens of the United States are 
determined not by the Constitution and law of the 
United States, but by the constitution and law of the 
State in which they reside, and are indices of the pro- 
gressive intelligence of the States. ‘The subject of 
naturalization being exclusively within the jurisdiction 
of the general government, the naturalization laws 
are national and provide for the naturalization of 
women aliens, either upon direct application or as 
wives and children of naturalized citizens; also as 
children of native-born citizens resident abroad, that 
is, outside of the jurisdiction of the United States, at 
the time of their birth. 

As citizens of the United States women may be 
commissioned by the general government as post-wis- 
tresses, U. 8. anil captains of steamboats, sur- 
geons in the army, nurses and matrons in governmental 
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hospitals, clerks in the several departments of govern- 
ment, and by special act of Congress women may be 
commissi as attorneys-at-law of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Her right to a commis- 
sion as an attorney-at-law of the Circuit aud District 
Courts of the United States depends pe the pro- 
visions of the law of the State in which such court 
holds its sessions. Women citizens of the United 
States may also pre-empt lands under the laws of the 
general government. ‘They are counted in the basis 
of representation, both in the State and national gov- 
ernments, and are subject to the general laws govern- 
ing taxation; are capable of committing treason and 
for treasonable acts are held responsible to the general 
government. Sai 

2. The State Law.—The characteristic difference 
in the rights of men and women in the United 
States consists in the enjoyment of political rights by 
the former. In every State and Territory of the 
United States every man not convi of an igno- 
minious crime is a voter or capable of becoming a 
voter, ed with all political rights, and eligible to 
the highest office in the government, if he be native- 
born, although in many instances exempt from many 
of the corresponding political duties of citizenship, 
while women are very generally deprived of political 
oy From this deprivation of political rights arise 
all the legal disabilities of women in the United 
States which are not incident to the marriage relation 
under the common law of England. Each State has 
the power to extend the right of suffrage to its women 
citizens, either by constitutional amendment or by vir- 
tue of a constitutional provision already existing—as 
in Wisconsin and Colorado—by a majority vote of its 
De electors at any general election; also by a three- 

ourths vote of the the national Constitution 
may be amended so as to secure to women throughout 
the United States the right to vote. Strenuous and 
continued efforts have been made to secure these con- 
stitutional amendments, and it is believed that soon 
women in the United States will be very generally 
clothed with political power. 

Already in the Territories of Wyoming, Washing- 
ton, and Utah women vote, serve upon juries, and are 
eligible to office; in short, are clothed equally with 
men with full political rights, and are subject to the 
corresponding political duties of citizenship. 


In sas women have equal suffrage upon all mu- 
nicipal questions and at all municipal elections, and are 
eligible to all municipal bsolutely filling the 


ofhce of mayor of the municipality in several instances, 
but may not vote at Presidential and Congressional 
elections. 

Since the adoption of Amendments XTV. and XV. 
to the national gran aay the right of women citi- 
zens of the United States to vote at Presidential and 
Congressional eleetions has been tested in New York, 
Illinois, Missouri, California, Connecticut, and Penn- 
sylvania. In Pennsylvania, in 1872, the right of women 
to vote. at the State elections under the word ‘* free- 
men’ in the State Constitution describing the qualifi- 
cations of voters in that State was claimed and resulted 


in a change in the State Constitution, by which the| Doe 


words “male citizens "’ were substituted for the word 
freemen,” thus confining suffrage to men. 
Pennsylvania recognizes the right of women to direct 
representation upon the public school question, by 
making her ae to an elective office upon the school 
board, thus in ly recognizing the correlative right 
of At the present time more than half of 
the States recognize the right of married and unmar- 
ried women to the school franchise; noted _among 
which in the East are Massachusetts and New York. 
In esa: — code Dacre Page rhea 
u serve upon the schoo —always an elective 
Gaeta ih cb Snstenes to Hil the 0 ice of State 
school superintendent. 
- Ina number of the States strenuous efforts have 
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been made by those opposed to woman suffrage to have 
the right to vote upon the question of ‘* license or pro- 
hibition’’ generally extended to woman. No State has 
as yet extended equal suffrage to women, nor has any 
woman yet been called upon to fill the higher political 
and judicial offices of the State or nation. Ene land, 
accustomed to women occupying the highest office in 
the kingdom, more easily extends the franchise, subject 
to a property qualification, to unmarried women and 
widows. 

Professional Rights.—The civil right of choosin 
one’s profession or trade apparently guaranteed to 
citizens by the Declaration of Rights, adopted as a 
constitutional an in all of the States and in 


Amendment XIV. of the U. 8. Constitution—has not 
until recently been practically recognized as a right of 
iy pre- 


women in any of the States, and now but partia 
vails throughout the United States. 

The profession of medicine is open to women in all 
of the States, and thousands of women in the United 
States are successfully engaged in this profession. 
Wowen are admitted upon equal terms with men into 
the medical department of many American colleges and 
universities. ‘There are also numerous medical colleges 
—chartered and well-endowed—for women exclusively, 
and medical societies, both State and national, are grad- 
ually recognizing their right as medical’practitioners to 
become members thereof, in full fellowship. 

All of the States in which the question has been 
raised have either by direct legislation or by a generic 
interpretation of the existing law recognized women’s 
right to enter the legal profession—Pennsylvania being 
one of the first in which application was made, and one 
of the last to extend this recognition to women. In 
Pennsylvania a woman attorney-at-law may, as an offi- 
cer and appointee of the court, serve as master and 
examiner in equity cases, in which office she is clothed 
with the power of the court to subpoena witnesses and 
to administer the oath, but may not be appointed by 
the governor as a notary public. In Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, and generally in the Western 
States woman may act as notary public, United States 
and State commissioner of deeds, and very generall 
as administratrix and executrix. The University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, Howard University in 
Washington, Washington University in St. Louis, Co- 
lumbia Law College of New York, also many other law 
colleges east and west, afford women equal opportunity 
with men to become qualified as legal practitioners and 
confer upon them the degree of Bachelor of Law. 
Probably not more than one hundred women in the 
United States are actually engaged in the legal pro- 
fession. 

The government neither recognizes nor denis 
wowman’s right to enter the clerical profession. The 
orthodox religious denominations very generally refus3 
to ordain her as a minister, but the Society of Friends 
and the most liberal religious sects give her official rec- 
ognition. Women occupy high and responsible posi- 
tions as educators, public and private, authors, editors 
artists, and wusicians, and in commercial life, an 
although they may receive the well-earned degree of 

tor of Medicine, Doctor of Dental Surgery, Doctor 
of Philosophy, Bachelor_of Laws, Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Music, and Master of Arts—no theolog- 
ical school is yet open to them, and as yet they are in- 
eligible for the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

N either do the oldest colleges and universities admit 
women in all departments to a full course of instrue- 
tion. Harvard, to meet the demand for their higher 
education, has created a department known as the 
Harvard Annex, in which they may study and receive 
a certificate of proficiency. Mitral schools of training 
are now being established in connection with schools 
for girls, and normal and art schools, also business and 
commercial colleges very Spon afford educational 
opportunities to women and girls. 2 : 
omen and girls are generally admitted into all 
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trades, subject to the laws prohibiting child labor, and 
are very generally admitted iuto labor organizativus, 
but are not found ut the stock exchange. Female chil- 
dren way be bound out or apprenticed to learn a trade 
or as domestic servants by their guardians, parents, or 
if po by the town or municipal authorities. 

‘umily Rights.—A girl generally becomes of age at 
twenty-one ; fut in some of the States, asin Vermont, 
she is of age at eighteen, or, as in sowe parts of the 
United States, at the time of marriage, provided the 
marriage takes place before she arrives at the regularly 
pps’ of of legal majority. She, however, arrives 
at the age of consent so as to be capable of committing 
crime at from twelve to sixteen years, and may at this 
age generally contract a valid marriage—although in 
many of the States to marry a girl who isa minor 
without the consent of her parents or guardians is a 
misdemeanor punishable with fine and imprisonment. 
In Louisiana marriage is a partnership in which there 
is community of interests. In all the other States 
marriage is a civil contract, regulated and controlled 
by the law of the State in which the partics reside, 
aud may gencrally be solemnized by a clergyman or by 
a justice of the peace, or other civil magistrate. In 
New York, Pennsylvania, and some other States this 
contract may become completed by any sufficient words 
or form chosen by the parties in the present tense. 

The legal disabilities of married women, arising un- 
der the common law legal merger of the wife’s indi- 
viduality in that of her husband, who thereby becomes 
the head of the nouse and family, obtains in some of 
the States so that a married woman may not make a 
valid contract except as to her own estate. In Ohio, 
New York, Georgia, Nebraska, and Wyoming, in con- 
sequence of this inability to contract, a married woman 
may not act as an administratrix. These disabilities 
are gradually being superseded by a general recogni- 
tion of a reciprocity of duties and a joint tenancy in 
rights and responsibilities in the married relation, so 
that in many States married women may make con- 
tracts and enforce them by legal action ; also are liable 
on their ante- and post-nuptial contracts. 

In the Lastern States a married woman is entitled to 
respect and honor from her children, but generally is 
not entitled to their custody nor bound for their main- 
tenance and education, unless she has a separate es- 
tate and the father is unable to support them. On 
becoming a widow the mother is investea with full 
parental authority, is bound for their support and en- 
titled to their earnings. 

In the newer Western States the more liberal law is 
that the father and mother have equal parental rights, 
duties, control, and custody of their legitimate children, 
and in all of the States, in ease of a separation of the 
parents, the eustody of their children is determined by 
the court, having reference only to the welfare of the 
child and the ability of the parents, which provision 
may be inserted, in case there is a judicial separation, 
in the deed of separation. 

An unmarried woman has all the rights and duties 
of parental control of an illegitimate child, and may 
inherit from and transmit property by the laws of de- 
scent through said child. Female heirs in the United 
States are under no disability as to their intestate suc- 
cession to real estate, as in England, but their right to 
administration is in some States postponed in favor 
of an older male heir. 

Marriage may be dissolved by the law of the State 
in which the parties reside, or by the law of the State 
in which the husband has his domicile, or in that 
where the wife has acquired a legitimate residence and 
citizenship, and is the libellant in the case, for causes 
specified by the laws of the several States. But very 
generally desertion, cruel and barbarous treatment, 
wanton indignities to the person too great to be en- 
dured, adultery, imprisonment for three years, an 
conviction of an ignominious crime are grounds 
which to found a proceeding in divorce, subject to the 
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{rules of practice in the State in which the action is 
‘brought. In this proceeding the husband and wife 
stand upou av equality, the husband beiug compelled 
to furnish the wife with counsel fees and alimon 
_during the pendency of the suit if she has not a ner 
cient sepurate estate. A woman may not testify to 
any confidential communications of her husband, nor 
vagainst her husband, nor the husband against his 
wife, unless in case of a proceeding in divorce. Neither 
can a wife be sued by her husband for her tort. com- 
mitted during coverture uuless in a proceeding in the 

nuture of a divorce, 

Married women may maintain an action of slander 
‘against their husban They may also maiutain an 
action against their husbands upon an ante-nuptial 
contract, in which the husband abro his marital 
rights under the statute Jaw in consideration of mar- 
riage, such contract being good as between the parties. 

arried women may not be arrested or imprisoned 
for debt in any State, but may be imprisoned for con- 
tempt of court. They are one liable for their 
torts, and all women, married or single, are liable to 
the criminal law of the State to the full penalty of the 
law, even though that be death. Women may main- 
tain an action in damages for breach of promise and 
for seduction in their own right. 

Property Rights.—The laws governing the rights of 
roperty of married women form a large part of the 
ws of the several States in regard to women. There 

is nothing peculiar in the law governing the property 
rights of unmarried women and widows, except in 
those States in which there is a property qualification 
of suffrage, the rights of unmarried women and widows 
arising from the ownership of property are not the 
same as those of men. 

Prior to 1848 the common law of England, as to the 
propert dom of married women, prevailed very 
generally throughout the United States. In the 
years 1848 and 1850 several of these existing States 
passed a Married Woman’s Property Act, securing to a 
married woman all legal and equitable estates owned 
by her at the time of her marriage or acquired by her 
duriftg coverture by gift, devise, or purchase, other 
than from or through her h d, for her sole an 
separate use, to be hers absolutely, and not liable to 
be taken in execution for her husband's debts. 

These acts very generally empowered her to dispose 
of her separate estate by sale, her husband giving his 
consent thereto and joining in the deed of conveyance, 
also by last will and testament (her husband having first 

iven his written consent thereto), subject to the hus- 
Cat's right of curtesy, or otherwise to dispose of it 
according to the terms of’ the articles of settlement 
by which her separate estate was crea 

These ects, designed only to protect the separate 
estate of the wife from execution for the husband's 
debts, were so co as to give to the husband, as 
the natural guardian of the wife, the exclusive right 
of control dnd management, also the rents and profits 
of her separate estate, thus depriving her entirely of the 
rights of ownership—so ‘‘jeafous’’ was the law for the 
“protection of the rights of the wife.” These laws all 
failed to emancipate ter person from the common law 
control of the husband, so as to recognize her riglit to 
her earnings after marriage, or to any interest in their 
joint earnings other than her dower, which, as at com- 
mon law, she had in all lands by the husband 
during coverture. Many of these older States have 
| since so — their cay as to “e to married 
women absolute power to dis ir cn ape 
estate by will, subject only to the. habeas right of 
statute or common law curtesy, and to secure to a 
married woman her own eereinas sone as a feme sole 
trader, or by petition filed declaring her intention to 
claim her earnings subsequent to the date of the pe- 


d tition, the effort being to gradually remove the legal 
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with the common law idea of marriage. The newer 

tates since that period have very generally 
made more liberal laws, equalizing the property rights 
of the husband and wite i the separate estate of the 
other, making a statutory dower and curtesy which 
shall be re or abvlishing all duwer aud curtesy and 
giving widow widower equal rights under the in- 
testate laws, both in their separate and joint estates ; 
in short, recognizing the legal individuality of the 
wife, and giving a community of interests with equal 
rights of control over the property secured by their 
juint earnings after marriage. 

Some of the States, as Mississippi, Delaware, and 
Indiana, have also abolished all dower end curtesy, 
and given instead statutory rights under the intestate 
laws, while Florida, West Virgiuia, and Louisiana 

ve a statutory dower of a life-interest 
in all of the estates of the husband and in_ their 
joint earvin In general both the husband and 
wife must join in the deed of conyeyance of the joint 
property, and of the property acquired by either before 
marriage; but in many of the States the husband may 
yet mortgage his property aud the property secured 
their joint earnings, such property standing in his 
name, without the wife joining in the deed of convey- 
ance. Massachusetts gives all the property to the 
widow if there are no children, if the property does 
not exceed in value $5000. Some other States make 
the limited value which the childless widow may take 
$20,000, the surplus being divided among the relatives 
of the husband ; but if there are no kindred of his 
living, then the widow may take the entire estate. 
Pennsylvania gives the widow and widower equal shares 
in the separate estates of husband and wife; if there 
are no children, the husband and widower possesses 
absolutely the joint property secured and acquired by 
their joint earnings after marriage, unless during the 
lifetime of the wife she is recognized as a business 
partner, while the widow, if there are no children, has 
one-half of the personalty absolutely, and but a life-in- 
terest in one-third of the realty, the remaining portion 
being given to the relatives of the husband; but in 
ease there are no kindred of the husband living, she 
takes, under the intestate laws, the entire property, as 
does the widower, without regard to her kindrd, 
if there are no children. : 

In New Jersey, Maryland, and South Carolina the 
common law rights of the husband and widower still 
prevail as to the propert; uired after marriage and 
the separate property of the wife, while the widow takes 
but the common law portion in the husband's estate. 

A very general provision is wade for the exemption 
of certain property from execution for the benefit of 
the family, ranging from the sum of $300 to a home- 
stead of 160 acres of land; or if located within a town 
or city, a homestead of the value of $5000, which 
homestead can neither be mortgaged uor sold unless the 
wife joins in the deed of conveyance and a separate 
acknowledgment is taken from her. These homestead 
laws are for the benefit of the wife and children. To 
understand the laws governing the rights of property 
-of married women accurately it is necessary to become 
fawiliar with the statutes of each State, but in general 
it may be stated that the wife has the absolute control 
and management of her separate estate, and is entitled 
to receive therefrom the rents and profits, and appro- 
priate the same to her own use, and may make valid 
contracts for the benefit of her own separate estate, 
upon which she may sue and be sued; and while the 
tendency is uniform and steady throughout the United 
States to equalize the property rights of married 
men and women, and while married women may very 
generally have the rights of ownership over their own 
separate earnings after marriage secured tu them, the 
husband has generally the superior right of control 
and ownership of the property acquired by their joint 
efforts after marriage—a vestige of the common law 
merger of the legal individuality of the wife in that of 
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the husband destined soon to be relegated like its other 
provisions to the past. (See Drvorce, Husspanp 
AND Wire, INTERNATIONAL LAW, ete.) (Cc. B. K.) 

WOOD, GxorcE B. (1797-1879), physician and 
medical author, was born in Greenwich, Cumber- 
land co., N. J., March 13, 1797. He began his 
education in New York but afterwards entered the 
University of Vennsylvania where he graduated 
in 1815, and received his degree of M. in 
1818. In 1820 he delivered a course of lectures on 
chemistry, and in 1822 was appointed to the chair of 
chemistry in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
and in 1831 to that of materia medica in the same 
school. In 1835 he wasappvinted professor of chemis- 
try and pharmacy in the Duiversicy of Pennsylvania, 
which position he filled for 15 years, with eminent dis- 
tinction. In 1850 he was transferred to the chair of the 
Spat and practice of medicine, which he continued to 
fill till 1860, when he resigned aud was appointed pro- 
Sessor emeritus. Dr. Wood had devoted himself ear- 
nestly to the advancement of his students and had 
promoted the interests and enhanced the reputation of 
He procured at 

eat expense living specimens of exotic plants for ex- 

tibition to his students. In 1865 he endowed, in con- 
nection with the university, an auxiliary faculty of 
medicine consisting of five chairs: zodlogy and com- 
parative anatomy, botany, geology and mineralogy, hy- 
iene, medical jurisprudence and toxicology. In 1859 
Dr. Wood was elected president of the American Phi- 
losophical Society. Hedied March 30,1879. Besides 
preparing a History of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia ea), r. Wood was author of a number of works 
which rauk high in medical literature. Among these 
were Treatise on the Practice of Medicine (2 vols., 
1847), which passed through several editions and was 
adopted as a text-book by the University of Edinburgh ; 
and A Treatise on Therapeutics and Pharmacology 
(2 vols., 1856). Pharmacopaia (1850), prepared wit 
the aidof Dr. Bache, was adopted by the national con- 
vention of physicians, and became the basis of the 
present United States Pharmacopeia. His Dispensa- 
tory of the United States (1st ed., 1833), a work thor- 
oughly exhaustive in its description of rag medical 
epeuis peculiar to the American practice, has gone 
through 16 editions, the later editions having been re- 
vised by his son, Dr. Horatio C. Wood, and others. 

WOOL. See Sueep. 

WOOLSEY, Turoporr Dwiant, president of 
Yale College, was born in New York city, Oct. 31 
1801. He graduated at Yale in 1820, studied law and 
thevlogy at Princeton, and was a tutor at Yale for two 
years, He then spent three years in Germany, study- 
ing Greek at Leipsic, Bonn, and Berlin. Qn his _re- 
turn in 1831 he was made professor of Greek at Yale 
College. In 1843 he assisted in founding the New 
Englander, and was one of its editors. In 1846 he was 
chosen president of Yale College, and held this office 
for 25 years, during which the institution was enlarged 
and improved in many ways. Since 1871 he has retired 
from publi¢ duties, but was president of the American 
Company of revisers of the English New Testament 
from 1871 to 1881, and has been engaged in a variety of 
literary work. He edited as college text-books, Eu- 

ripides’ Alcestis (1834); Sophocles’ Antigone (1835) and 
| Blectra (1837); Alschylus’ Prometheus vad and 
Plato's Gorgias (1843). He also pang or Introdue- 
tion to the Study of International Law (1860; 5th ed., 
1879); Divorce and Divorce Legislation (1869; 2ded., 
1882); Religion of the Present and the Future (1871) ; 
Political Science (2 vols., 1877); Communism and 
Yocialism (1880). He has also contributed to the 
leading reviews. 

WORM. _ See Earru-worm. 

WRIGHT, Smas ay statesman, was born 
| at Awherst, Mass., May 24, 1795 ; removed in infane 
|to Addison co., Vt. His father was a farmer in mod- 
| erate circumstances ; his ancestor had been one of the 
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first settlers of Springficld and Northampton. He! tures of the most noted anatomlsts, physlologleta and 
a : prey os a In 1848 he 


graduated at Middlebury College, Vt., 1815, and after 
admission to the bar in 1819 settled at Canton, St. 
Lawrence co. Here he became an active member and 
officer of militia, and rapidly rose to prominence in 
State affairs, opposing Clinton and espousing the cause 
of Van Buren. He. was sent to the State Senate in 
1823, and to Con in 1827, where he helped to 
frame the tariff of 1828, which he afterwards consid- 
ered “‘a great error."’ Re-elected 1829 his seat was 
disputed, and he resigned it to succeed Marcy as comp- 
troller of New York. This post he held four years, 
and during that time was a member of the Democratic 
State and national conventions. He was sent to the 
U. 8. Senate 1833 for an unexpired term, and re- 
elected 1837 and 1843. In this body he won a high. 
reputation and the compliments of Webster. Benton 
entitled him ‘*the Cato of the Senate."’ He supported 
Pres. Jackson’s measures, opposed the U. S. Bank, 
and voted for Clay’s compromise bill. He was a 
delegate to the convention which nominated his friend, 
Van Buren, and strove to prepare the public mind for 
the independent treasury plan. The bill, after three 
failures, was passed July 1, 1840. He favored Van 
Buren’s bankrupt bill, and labored for his re-election 
in 1840; supported the tariff bill of 1842, and the 
bank vetoes of 'I'yler, but opposed the other measures 
of that President. On the slavery question he occu- 
pied a middle ground, favorable neither to the med- 
dling with the institution as it stood nor to the exten- 
sion of its area ; he resisted the extreme proposals of 
Calhoun, and approved measures looking towards 
abolition. of slavery in the District of Columbia. A 
speech at Canton, e 4, 1839, promulgated his opin- 
ions on this topic. He declined the Chief-Justiceship 
offered by ‘Tyler in 1844, and in that year he defeated 
Fillmore in the contest for the governorship of New 
York, and resigned his seat in the Senate. This, as 
the issue proved, was a mistake, for he was better 
fitted to the national arena than to a smaller one, and 
to a legislative than to an executive office. Long prac- 
tice had made him more familiar with measures than 
with men, a statesman rather than a politician. His 
term was troubled by the agitations of the Anti-renters 
and outrages of the ‘Indians ;’’ these he suppresse 

with a strong hand, putting down an insurrection in 
Delaware co., and declining to pardon persons sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment, though he advised 
the mitigation of future laws by abolishing distress 
for rent, and other measures to modify a system which 
had become oppressive. His party was then divided 
into **Hunkers’’ and ‘‘ Barnburners”’ (g. v.); he 


natural ye ond pe phates <i 
was appointed professor of anatom i 
in Hampden College, Richmond, Va., coh grr 
Hersey professor of anatomy in Harvard ; and began 
the formation of the museum of comparative anatomy 
with which his a is iatec a its benef he 
was wont to make long voyages in erica, Euro 
and Asia. In 1856 he was made president of the 
Boston Natural History Society, filling this position 
till 1870, and in 1857 was chosen president of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
On the foundation of the archzological museum by 
Mr. Peabody of London in 1866, he was appointed its 
curator, an office which, as well as the Herse pro- 
fessorship, he held till his death. Prof. Wyman 
wasone of the fourmembers in addition to Prof. Agassi 
who constituted the faculty of the Museum of Com- 
tive Zodlogy, and entered with unflagging interest 
into all the large designs of his illustrious colleagues, 
who regarded him as ranking among the greatest 
seorenete anatomists. A threatened attack of peri- 
odical catarrh compelled him in August, 1874, to leave 
Cambridge for the White Mountains, but before doin, 
so he put both his museums into the most perf 
order. On Sept. 4, 1874, he succumbed to a sudden 
hemorrhage which proved almost immediately fatal 
the place of his death being Bethlehem, N. H. Prof. 
Wyman was the author of numerous scientific papers 
on anatomical and physiological subjects, the titles of 
64 of which appear in the Catalogue Soe 
ise, paitebed by the Royal Society of London. 
YTHE, Grorce Ble ee’ statesman, jurist, 
and signer of the Declaration o Tndependence, was 
born in Elizabeth City co., Va., of a wealthy family. 
His education was mostly private, and largely his own 
work in later years: his youth was spent in reckless 
dissipation. At thirty he altered his course, was ad- 
mitted to the bar 1757, and the next year entered the 
House of Burgesses. where he acquired the greatest 
consideration and influence. He was one of the earli 
and most ardent of patriots, and near the end of 17 
was a member of the committee appointed to draw up 
a petition to the king and addresses to Parliament. 
The remonstrance to the Commons on the pro 
Stamp Act was written by Wythe, and his colleagues 
found it much too outspoken for prudence or propriety. 
As a member of the Continental Congress, 1775-7, 
held the same views, and was ripe for independence. 
With Mason and R. H. Lee he framed the Virginia 
constitution in 1776; some months later, with Pendle- 
ton and his pupil Jefferson, he was set at a revision of 


would lead neither, but followed a middle course, ‘the State laws. The next year he was Speaker of the 


first opposing revision of the State constitution and 
then approving the bill for a convention after it had 
passed. He was renominated and defeated in 1846, 
and died at Canton, Aug. 27, 1847. In manners he was 
always a plain countryman, and this failure at home 
may have gone to his heart. See his Life by J. 8. 
Jenkins (1847) and by J. D. Hammond (1848). 
WYMAN, Jevrrtes (1814-1874), comparative anat- 
omist, was born in Chelmsford, Mass., Aug. 11, 1814, 
his father, Dr. Rufus Wyman, being the first physi- 
cian of the Maclean Insane Asylum, the earliest in- 
stitution of its kind in New England. Young Wyman 
was prepared for college at Phillips Academy, Exeter, 
entered Harvard in 1829 and uated in 1833. He 
studied medicine with his father and Dr. Dalton and 
took the degree of M. D. in 1837. His first appoint 
ment after graduation was as demonstrator to Dr. J. 
C. Warren, professor in Harvard University. Soon 
afterward he received the appointment of curator of 
the Lowell Institute, and in 1841 delivered a course of 
lectures before the Institute. He used the money earned 
by this for a voyage to Europe and attended the 


House of Delegates and one of the three judges of 
Chancery ; in this court he disrega his popularity 
in maintaining the rights of British creditors. The 
war, which he so strongly favored, caused the loss of 
much of his property. He was professor of law at 
William and Mary College 1779-89. In the Constitu- 
tional Convention, and in that of Virginia, which rati- 
fied the document, he was active and prominent on the 
side of union. The court was reorganized in 1786 and 
he made sole chancellor. He was * singularly able to 
foresee the latent powers of men, and help them 
to great careers.’’ One of the most deterinined of the 
Virginia abolitionists, his will freed his slaves and 
Ba provision for them. To legal abilities and ac- 
quirements of a high order he united a liberal taste for 
letters, eminent social gifts, and a fondness for instruct- 
ing and influencing the hay . He lived at Richmond 
from 1789, and there died a poison, June 8, 1806; 
judicial proceedings failed to bring the supposed mur- 
derer to punishment. Jefferson, to whom his library 
and instruments were bequeathed, said that ‘‘no man 


lec- | ever left a character more venerated.” 
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YALE UNIVERSITY. This famous institution 
of learning at New Haven, Conn., was named from 
an early benefactor, Elihu Yale, F.R.S. (1648- 
1721), born at New Haven, to which his father 
Thomas had emigrated 1738, The family re- 
turned to England 1658, and he never revisited 
America, but went about 1678 to India, where he | 
acquired wealth, married a native lady, and was 

vernor of Fort St. George, at Madras, 1687-92. 

ing home a quantity of Eastern products about 
1700, he had them sold at the first auction known in 
England. He became governor of the East India 
Company. But his name is preserved by his gifts of 
books and money, amounting in all to nearly £500, 
to the nascent school at his birthplace. In 1717 
Cotton Mather had advised these donations, and on 
their account the collegiate house, erected in 1718, 
received his name, which in the charter of 1745 was 
extended to the institution. He died in London, 
July 22,1721. A college had been in view from 
the settlement of New Haven in 1638, but Mas- 
sachusetts urged that Harvard was enough for all 
New England. The project was revived by a few 
ininisters and on Oct. 9. 1701, a charter was granted 
fora ‘collegiate school,” and the government vested 
in a rector and ten fellows, all clericai. Saybrook 
was chosen as ‘*‘the most convenient place at pre- 
sent,”? and Pierson, pastor of Killingworth, put in 
charge. For six months he taughta solitary stu- 
dent at home ; in September, 1702, seven more came, | 
a tutor was chosen, and a commencement held, 
The transfer to New Haven in 1716 was vehemently | 
opposed, and most of the library lost in the process. 
or many years the rector was assisted only by two | 
or three tutors ; the charter of 1745 changed his title 
to president. A professor of divinity was added in| 
1755, and in 1771 one of mathematics, physics, and | 
astronomy, though this chair was not permanently 
filled till 1794. Before the Revolution occasional 
nts were made by the legislature; in 1792, the 

te gave some $30,000, and added to the Board 

of Fellows the governor, lieutenant-govervor the 


the six senior assistants in the Council. For the 
Jast senators were substituted from 1818, and these 
by request of the corporation were in 1872 displaced 
by graduates, one to be chosen annually, to serve 
six years. These have been the only changes in 
the government. 

1e presidents have been Abraham Pierson 
1701-7; Samuel Andrew, ho tem., 1707-19 an 
1722-5 ; Timothy Cutler, 1719-22 ; Elisha Williams, 
1725-39 ; Thomas Clap, 1739-66 ; Naphtali Daggett, 
1766-77 ; Ezra Stiles, 1777-95; Timothy Dwight, 
1795-1817; Jeremiah Day, 1817-46; Theodore D. 
Woolsey, 1846-71 ; Noah Porter, 1871-86 ; Timothy 
Dwight (a grandson of his namesake), 1886. The 

th of the institution has been chiefly within 

present century. Under the vigorous admin- 
istration of the first Dr. Dwight the faculty was 

hened in 1802 by the acceptation of Benjamin 

Silliman (for whom see ENCYCLOPaDIA BrITAN- 
NICA), as professor of chemistry; in 1805 J. L. 
Kingsley was made professor of Hebrew, Greck, and 
Latin. A department of medicine was established 
in 1812, of theology in 1822, of law in 1824. As re- 
organized in 1871, the college has also departments 
of philosophy and the arts. The last now includes 
the academical department or ‘ Yale College,’’ the 
Sheffield Scientific School, begun 1847 and endowed 
1869, the courses for graduates first arranged in 
1847, and ‘the School of the Fine Arts, founded in 
1864 by A. R. Street, 


Degrees were first given in law in 1843, in philo- 
sophy in 1852, in theology in 1867. The present 
number of graduates is about 13,000. There are 
some 72 professors, 50 or more tutors, instructors, 
lecturers, etc. ; 117 students in divinity, 26 in medi- 
cine, 94 in law, 58 in fine arts, 291 in the scientific 
school, 69 in the graduate courses, and 614 in the 
college proper, making a net total of 1245. The 
annual cost of tuition in the college and scientific 
school is $150, and in the other departments some- 
what less; in that of theology it is free. Beneficiary 
aid is given to students needing it, and there are 
sundry fellowships, scholarships and prizes. Changes 
have recently been made in the direction of greater 
freedom of study, though to a less extent than at 
Harvard ; in 1885 four-fifths of the work of the 
seniors, and over half that of the juniors, was made 
elective. Over ninety elective studies are now 
open, besides several courses of lectures, The 
Sheflield Scientific School received in 1863 through 
the 5 arhiag the national appropriation under the 
law o vey fe 1862. for agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, yielding some $8000 per annum ; it gives the 
degree of Ph.B. and of Civil and Mechanical (or 
Dynamic) Engineer, 

The University buildings occupy a square of some 
nine acres in the midst of New Haven, adjoining 
the public green. They are numerous and of various 
dates; the most recent are the Sloane Memorial 
laboratory for physics, ppened 1884; Lawrence and 
Dwight halls, 1886 ; and the Kent chemical labora- 
tory. The handsomest is that of the School of Fine 
Arts, which cost $175,000; to this the Trumbull 
provns were removed in 1868, The Peabody 

useum of National History was erected 1876, at 
a similar cost, from the proceeds of a gift made in 
1866 ; it has geoloyical, zoological and mineralogical 
collections, with a curator for each, The observa- 
tory was built from a bequest of O, F. Winchester, 
The University Library contains about 135,000 
volumes, the Linonian and Brothers’ Library 29,500, 
and those of various departments bring the sum 
total up to 188,000. The invested funds amount to 
$2,000,000, and the annual income from tuition over 
$150.000. The Annals of Yule were written to 1766 
by President T. Clap, aud to 1831 by E. Baldwin. 
Proftw. L. Kingsley prepared its History (2 vols., 
1879), and Prof. Franklin B. Dexter is engaged on 
a still more elaborate one, of which one volume has 
appeared. He has also published a neat Handbook 
of the College. 

YANCEY, WituiAmM Lownpes (1814-1863), 
proslavery politician, was born at Ogeechee Shoals, 
Ga., Aug. 10, 1814. After admission to the bar and 
a brief sojourn in South Carolina, he removed to 
Alabama, 1837, became an editor, was sent to the 
State Assembly and Senate, and to Congress 1844-7. 
For the next ten years he was little known to the 
country at large, but was gathering reputation and 
influence in what he considered his country, His 
whole mind and heart were given to the South and 
to her “ peculiar institution,”’ and of that cause he 
was the most adroit, brilliant and indefatigable 
champion, though he long labored, conspirator-like, 
in the dark. General attention was first drawn to 
him by the unauthorized publication of his so-called 
‘* Scarlet Letter,’? dated June 15, 1858, to James 
Slaughter ; in this he assumed for the South a revo- 
lutionary attitude, urged the formation of commit- 
tees of safety, and organization in the Cotton States 
to resist Northern aggression. Undaunted by this 
premature exposure of his plans, he continued his 
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crusade with almost unexampled energy and 
activity, laboring with tongue and pen throughout 
his section to bring Southern seutiment to a point 
at which continued union with the Nurth would be 
no longer possible. He wrote, Sept. 4, 1898: ** Lam 
a secessionist and not a revolutionist, and would 
not precipitate, but carefully prepare to mect x0 | 
inevitable dissolution,” which became inevitable 
largely through his efforts, The biographers of 
Lincoln call him “ the Wendell Puillips of the South, 
a born agitator, the brain and soul of the proslavery 
reaction.” The course of the National Democratic 
Convention of 1860 was outlined and almost dic- 
tated by him three months before it met; at the 
Alabama Convention in January, he said: ‘The 
States’ Rights men should present their demands, 
If denied, they should secede from the convention, 
appeal to the whole people of the South, and organ- 
ize another.’ In the event of the election of a| 
Republican to the presidency, he provided a plan 
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the permanent use of the people. It was well worthy 
of this prompt action, for in its special range of phe- 
nomena it has no rival upon the earth, and is well 
worthy the name of ** The Northern Wonderland,” 
which Professor Hayden gave it, in distinction from 
“The Southern Wouderland” of New Zealand. 
The Yellowstone Park is situated in the extreme 
northwestern portion of W yoming Territory, extend- 
ing slightly beyond its boundarivs into Idaho and 
Montana, and embraces an oblong tract 55 miles 
east and west, and 65 miles north and south. Its 
area is 3575 square miles, the whole of which is at 
an altitude of more than 6000 feet above sea level. 
The Yellowstone Lake, which is included within its 
borders, has an altitude of 7788 feet, while its bore 
dering mountain ranges are from 10,000 to 12,000 
feet high, and covered with perpetual snow. This 
region, while containing varied examples of striki 
natural scenery, is specially notable for ghe bh 
springs and geysers which it vsses in extraordi- 


for State conventions, whereby ** the South should) nary abundance, they being without paralicl in the 
seck her independence out of the Union.” As he! world in number and magnificence. These are the 
said, so it was done, At the Charleston Convention | final stages of a great volcanic activity which seems 
in April, he was the leading spirit and (to Southern | to haye affected the whole region in recent geologi- 


ears) the most welcome and persuasive orator. He 
showed the Southern members their mistake in ad- 
mitting theoretical objections to slavery, and as- 
sured them that the only logical Democratic position 
was one of reverence for the institution as essen- 
tially good and holy, A majority having accepted 
Douglas’s platform, the Alabama delegate set the 
example of withdrawal from the Convention, April 
30, and were followed by those of the other Cotton’ 
States. At the Baltimore Convention in June, 
Yancey and bis co-workers were present, and effected 


(if they had not done it before) a complete sever- 
ance of the party, passing to a convention of their | 


own at Richmond, These schemes of disunién had | 
already been explained and denounced in the Senate 
(May 16) by Douglas, who bore witness to the 
* ability, courage and sincerity”’ of Yancey. He was 
in his element for the last time at the Convention of 
his State in January, 1861, requiring submissive | 
reverence to the ordinance of secession from the 
Union, and urging ‘*the penalties of treason” for 
those who disobeyed it, the members from the 
Northern counties, not then prepared to go all) 
lengths at once, scoffed at his position, and burned | 
him in effigy. He went abroad in March as a Con-| 
federate Commissioner to seek for recognition in| 
Europe, but was unsuccessful; he was an agitator 
rather than a diplomatist, and could better kindle a 
fire than support or direct the flame. Returning in 
February, 1862, he was sent to the Confederate Sen- 
ate, but died near Montgomery, Ala., July 28, 1863, 
YELLOW FEVER. Sce Fever. 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. Of 
the many striking examples of natural 

rier, phenomena in America there are none 
736 ( ; B., to surpass those included within the 
Am. Rep.), Jimits of the government reservation | 
known by the above title, which, by Act. 

of Congress of March 1, 1872, was *‘ dedicated and) 
set apart as a public park or pleasuring ground for | 
the benefit and enjoyment of the people.”? The 
marvels of this locality, of which rumors had for | 
some years been afloat, were first made known in 
1869 by a party of surveyors who visited the Yellow- 
stone region, and who were followed in 1870 by an 
expedition under Gen, Washburn, surveyor-general 
of Wyoming Territory. The report of its wonders 
excited much interest, and in 1871 a government ex- 
ploring party under Professor F. V. Hayden visited, 
explored, and mapped the district, and gave the first 
detailed report of its striking features of natural 
scenery and phenomena, Congress at once took | 
measures to preserve it from spoliation or speculative 
occupation, by setting it-aside as a national park for 


cal times, and whose temperature conditions still 
exist at no great distance below the surface, Out- 
side this region, xeysers (periodical eruptive springs) 
are found only in Iecland and New Zealand, the so- 
called geysers of California being rather fumaroles, 
or vapor vents, In magnificence of display, how- 
ever, the great geysers of Iceland are far surpassed 
hy those of the geyser basin of Firehole River, 
in Yellowstone Park, 

The Yellowstone region is, in its geographical 
features, one of the most interesting of North 
America, Within its limits or in its vicinity are 
the sources of several of the great rivers of the con- 
tinent, which flow from that centre to the east, west, 
and south, 

On the north are the head waters of the Yellow- 
stone ; on the west those of the principal forks of 
the Missouri ; on the south and southwest those of 
the Snake, an affluent of the Columbia, and of the 
Green, a branch of the Colorado; and on the south- 
east, those of the Wind River. The Yellowstone, 
a tributary of the Missouri, is, with the exception 
of the Colorado, the most remarkable river on the 
continent, It has its source in Yellowstone Lake, 
near the southeast corner of the park. This lake 
22 milcs long by 10 to 15 wide, is nearly surrounded 
by suow-clad mountairs, its waters are exquisitely 
clear, its shores rugged but picturesque. The hike 
is fed by the Upper Yellowstone, after a run of 25 
miles from its sources, From its north end flows 
the main stream of the Yellowstone, with a course 
of 1300 miles to the Missouri. Near its point of 
exit from the lake is a belt of hot springs 3 miles 
long by 4 mile wide, some of them extending into 
the lake. About 15 miles below the lake the river 
descends to the lower level in two magnificent cata- 
racts, that known as the Upper Falls being 140 
feet in vertical height. About a quarter of a mile 
below this are the majestic Lower Falls, one of the 
— pal attractions of the sir There the stream 
alls down a declivity of about 330 fect in heigh 
forming a cataract which far surpasses that of 
Niagara in beauty, though not its equal in grandeur, 
Below this the river enters the Grand Cafion, a 
mighty cleft in the volcanic rocks, 20 m#es long, 
with perpendicular sides from 200 to 500 feet hig 
There is no scenery of the kind in the world that 
surpasses this cafion in sublimity, even the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado, at exceeding it in di- 
mensions, not surpassing it in grandeur of effect, 
while its many colored walls give it a magnificence 
of aspect not to be indicated by any description, 
Just below the cafion the main stream is fot by 
Tower Creek, which flows for 10 miles ugh a 
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deep and gloomy cafion known as Devil’s Den, in 
which the basaltic rock is evolved into multitudes 
of tower-like pinnacles and columns, just above its 
mouth the creek breaks into a highly picturesque 
and beautiful fall of 156 feet in vertical height, 
which constitutes one of the chief attractions of the 
locality. Below this point the Yellowstone flows 
through an open country, bounded by lofty hills. 

The Yellowstone, though not the region of the 

eat geysers, possesses a remarkable abundance of 

10t springs, significant of excessive volcanic activity 
in past times. Some of these are dead, their former 
existence being indicated by calcareous deposits ; 
others are evidently failing ; but many are still in 
full activity. There is an interesting group of these 
springs on the east side of Mount Washburn, extend- 
ing over an area of 10 to 15 square miles. But the 
most remarkable group, not merely in that locality 
but in the world, is that of the Mammoth, or the 
White Mountain Hot Springs, near the northern 
boundary of the Park. These extend from the mar- 
in of Gardiner’s River, up the sloping side of White 
ountain, to an elevation of nearly 1000 feet above 
the river level. As aun they are less remarkable 
at present than some of those in other regions of the 
Park, but the conditions produced by their former 
history give them peculiar value. An area ofabout 
two square miles is covered by snow-white calca- 
reous deposits, which extend over the entire side of 
the mountain, and present the appearance of a series 
of frozen cascades. 

The steep mountain sides 
are ornamented with a succes- 
sion of semi-circular basins, 
with margins from a few inches 
to 6 or 8 feet in height, which 
are scalloped and adorned with 
bead-like tracery in every 
shade of scarlet, green, and 
yellow, on a white ground- 
work. The water from the 
active springs gathers in pools 
in these basins, and flows over 
their margins in cascades, 
gradually losing its heat as it 
descends the mountain slope. 
On the summit of the hill is a 
large spring, whose dimensions 
are 25 by 4) feet. Its water is 
perfectly transpirent, while 
the sides and rim of basin are 
beautifully ornamented with 
coral-like and other forms of 
calcareous deposits, of many 
shades of color. The over- 
flowing water of this basin 
makes its way down the hill 
in the cascades described, 
while the whole scene, with the delicate fretwork of 
its terraces and its exquisitely soft shades of color, 
is of a beauty seldom equalled. The branch of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad which enters the Park 
from Livingston, ends near this locality at Cinnabar, 
whence coaches convey tourists six miles further to 
the Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel, which is the initial 
point of the usual Park tours. 

Another interesting locality on the Yellowstone, 
about ten miles below the falls, is Sulphur Moun- 
tain, which rises on the west side of the river to a 
height of 150 feet from a nearly level plain. This 
hill is perforated by numerous fissures and craters, 
from which sulphurous vapors issue in profusion, 
while the sides of the fissures are lined with crystals 
of sulphur, and the ground is hot from internal fires. 
Near by are some springs of boiling mud. Two 


miles to the east of this locality is another remarka- 

ble group of mud springs, and a few miles above 

Sulpbur Moontatn eceurs what is known as Mud 
Vou. IV,—2z 
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Volcano, a crater of boiling mud 25 feet across, The 
surface of the mud is about 30 feet below the crater 
level, and is in constant ebullition, while dense 
clouds of steam rise to a height of several hundred 
feet. By the occasional explosive outbursts masses 
of mud are hurled to great distances. There are 
three large hot springs in the vicinity, one of them 
a geyser, with a period of activity about every six 
hours. : 

The whole region of the Yellowstone Park contains 
from 5000 to 10,000 hot springs. These are chietly 
of two kinds, caleareous and silicated, and deposit 
lime or silica around their borders, often in elabo- 
rate and elegantly ornamented forms, whose colors 
vary almost as greatly as their shapes. The tem- 
perature of the calcareous springs range from 160° 
to 170 degrees or over, the boiling point of the region 
heing from 198 to 199 degrees, The Gardiner River 
hot springs are principally calcareous; in other 
places, as on Firehole River, the springs are sili- 
cated, 

The most surprising phenomena of the Park, iis 
geysers, are principally found on the stream jusé 
named, and near Shoshone Lake, at the head of 
Lake Fork of the Snake River. Firehole River 
is a fork of the Madison, which in its turn is a 
tributary of the Missouri. Within the locality here 


indicated there are probably 50 geysers which throw 
columns of water to a height of from 50 to 200 feet, 
while the vents of all kinds number thousands. On 
every side is seen evidence of yolanic activity on 


Pulpit Terrace. 


a stupendous scale in past ages, of which the gey- 
sers and hot springs form the slowly subsiding 
remnant throughout the Park, indeed, the work of 
ancient lava outflows is visible in broad sheets of 
basalt, which form mesas or table lands in the valley 
while on the hills voleanic breccias are weathere 
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into varied and fantastic forms. On the Firehole The Upper or Great Geyser Basin is far more 
River the geysers compose two large groups, in-; wonderful than the lower in its manifestations of 
cluded within an area of about 30 square miles, subterranean activity, and asa geyser group has no 
Here much of the ground is covered with a snowy | parallel in the world. It covers an area of about 
| three square miles, extending for several miles along 
|the river, with a width from half a mile toa mile, 
|The river banks here are composed of silicious de- 
— of the springs, and, in the words of Professor 

Iayden, are ** literally honey-combed with springs, 
| pools and geysers that are constantly gurgling, spit- 
| ting, steaming, roaring and exploding.”? Most of 
|the springs and geysers are near the river, The 
|Springs are very numerous, there being 414 boiling 
\springs, and many others of lower temperature an 
——— tranquil, -The average temperature is about 170°. 
—— sae | The large geysers number 26 inall. At the head 
= | of the valley, near its southern extremity, appears 

ithe remarkable geyser, known as Old Faithful, 
;| from the frequency and regularity of its discharges. 
| At intervals of about an hour it shoots up a column 

|of water 6 feet in diameter to a height of from 100 
to 150 feet, continuing to play for about 6 minutes, 
When it ceases the water disappears, but an under- 
ground hiss of steam indicates the continued activity 
of the eruptive forces, 

On the other side of the river from Old Faithful 
is the Beehive, so called from the shape of its 
mound. It throws a column of 2 or 3 feet dia- 
meter to a height of from 100 to 220 feet, and con- 
tinues to play from 5 to 15 minutes. About 200 
yards distant is the Giantess, one of the largest of 
the geysers. This has an oval aperture of 18 by 25 
feet, down which one cav look for a hundred ‘feet 
without seeing water, though it can be heard gurg- 
ling below. At intervals of about 11 hours, how- 
ever, the water is hurled upwards in a grand column 
of 20 feet diameter, to a height of 60 feet, while several 
smaller jets rising through this carry the discharge 
occasionally to the extreme height of 250 fect. The 
eruption continues for about 20 minutes. At a 
short distance, Sawmill Geyser throws an almost 
continuous steam to a height of 10 or 15 feet; while 
near by is Grand Geyser, one of the most powerful, 
its column of 6 feet diameter at bottom being thrown 
in a succession of jets to a height of 175 to 200 feet, 
and continuing for 20 minutes. Its period of erup- 
tion is irregular, and is preceded by rumbling noises 
; and shaking of the ground, while the cloud of steam 

eae which accompanies the eruption ascends toa height 
Mud Volcano. of more than 1000 feet. 

Near Grand is a small geyser, known as the Tur- 
deposit from the geyser waters, while the surface | ban, from the peculiar shape of its mound, and 
of the variously shaped mounds fiom which the] beyond this is Giant Geyser, whose water is thrown 
waters spring is in some cases exquisitely orna-| from a cone 10 feet high and 25 feet diameter at 
mented by deposits like “scalloped embroidering | base, diminishing to 8 feet at top. This throws 
set with pearly tubercules.’? In other cases the|a column of 6 feet diameter, and plays for hours, 
deposit of silica assumes the most fantastic forms. | In 1871 Dr. Hayden found it to play 1 hour and 
Occasionally it is deposited in a gelatinous condi-| 20 minutes, the water being thrown to a height of 
tion to a depth of 3 or 4 inches, resembling starch | 140 feet, but Lieut. Doane, who visited the locality 
paste, Trunks and branches of trees immersed in| in the preceding pea describes it as playing 34 
these waters quickly become covered with a stone-| hours at times, anc throwing its column rom 90 to 
like deposit of silica; or are petrified, in popular | 200 feet. In addition to the geysers described may be 
language. named the Castle, which in 1870 threw a colunin 3 

Of the two geyser basins on the Firehole, the | feet in diameter to a height of 140 feet for 3 hours 
Lower Basin contains a number of interesting gey-| together, and in 1874 played for 40 Minutes to a 
sers, about halfa dozen in all, one of which throws | height of 250 feet ; the Grotto, throwing its stream 
a column of water to the height of 60 feet and an-| from 25 to 60 feet ; the Punch Bowl, the Soda, the 
other to half this height. Its boiling springs number | Pyramid, the Bath, etc., all named from certain 
693 in all. Between the two basins are the Half-| peculiarities of form or character, while others 
way Springs, the principal one of which is a large | worthy of notice are yet unnamed. 
ealdron of 250 feet diameter, with walls of about 20| Another geyser basin exists at the west end of 
feet high. From it rise constant clouds of steam, | the western arm of Shoshone Lake, its springs and 
while its overflowing waters make their way to the | geysers being said by Prof. Hayden to be not sur- 
river over a snowy platform of their own deposits. | passed in beauty and hardly less active than those 
in this locality is the great Excelsior Geyser, whose | of Firehole Creek. North of the Firehole geyser 
eruptions are very irregular, but whose great power | basin is the Norris basin, which contains two im- ° 
is attested by the roar which accompanies its out-| portant geysers, the Monarch and the Hurricane, 
bursts, and the dense volume of steam which it the Jatter a recent outburst, and one of the most 
einits. 
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vigorous displays of subterranean energy to be seen 
in the Park. Between this and the Firehole basin 
is the Gibbon Paint Pot basin, with 500 springs of 
boiling mud, of every shade of color, and the Gib- 


“Old Faithful” Geyser. 


bon Cafion and Falls, the latter a beautiful cascade 
of 160 feet height. 

The curiosities here named are by no means all 
the marvels of the Park; there are hot springs 


. — 
Crater of Giant Geyser. 


falls, and other attractions in several other locali- 
ties, and there is scarcely a portion of the Park 
without its objects of interest. It is doubtful if 
there is any locality on the face of the globe that 
contains so much of the attractive and wonderful, 
while it is said to surpass in the number of its hot 
springs and geysers all the remainder of the earth. 

The Park was formerly difficult of access, but the 
railroad extension of recent years has overcome this 
difficuity, there being a Yellowstone Park branch of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad which lands passen- 
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|gers within the northern boundary of the Park. 


| Hotels have been built, and several others are to be 
| erected, so that ere long the whole Park promises to 
| be well provided with accommodation for travellers, 
Then, too, excursion arrangements are so 
shaped, that tourists can enjoy the pleasures 
of the Park in complete safety and at greatly 
reduced cost. The way to see the wonders 
of the Park to best advantage, is, at present, 
by camping out, while all its important locali- 
ties can be readily visited on horseback. In 
addition to the marvels of scenery there is 
excellent hunting and fishing, the Park being 
full of large and small game, while the rivers 
and lakes afford excellent sport to the angler. 
The Act of Congress forming the Park, how- 
ever, provides that the Secretary of the Int: - 
rior shall take steps to prevent a wanton de- 
struction of fish and game within its bounda- 
ries, and against their capture or destruction 
for merchandise or profit. 

This provision is destined to prove of great 
advantage in the preservation of the herbi- 
yora of the West, the bison, elk, antelope, 
Rocky Mountain sheep, etc.; which have of 
late years been so recklessly slaughtered, and 
which are threatened with speedy extinction, 
It is reported that of those animals a fiw 
hundred bisons, and several thousand elk, 
deer, antelopes, and mountain sheep have 
found a place of refuge within the limits of 
the Park, and with proper protection, which 
will no doubt be accorded, there need be no 
need of these interesting species hecoming 
extinct. Their presence here, if they become 
extinct elsewhere, will in the future add another to 
the many attractive features of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. (C. M.) 

YOSEMITE VALLEY. The remarkable and 
famous mountain cleft or valley known under this 
title (which is of Indian origin and signifies ‘‘ large 
grizzly bear’’) is situated on the course of the Mer- 
{ced River, in Mariposa County, California, on the 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and 
nearly midway between the northern and southern 
extremities of the State. It is distant 140 milcs 
from San Francisco, in a line nearly due east, but 
over 220 miles by the usually travelled routes, The 
valley through which flows the Merced is nearly 
level, its length being about 6 miles, its width vary- 
ing from $ mile to nearly 2 miles, but in that small 
space is found some of the most magnificent natu- 
ral scenery in the world. The valley, in fact, is in- 
closed between lofty granite walls, which rise almost 
vertically, and are from 3000 to 6000 feet in height ; 
this height being rendered more impressive by the 
absence of a talus, or sloping heap of debris, at their 
feet. At several points over these precipitous walls 
flow streams, which in the season of rains and melt- 
ing snows form cataracts of unrivalled beauty and 
magnificence. In the early spring, indeed, to the 
larger waterfalls are added numerous cascades, 2s 
the minor streams and rivulets made by the rains 
flow over the edge of the mountain walls, and dart 
downward in lines of glancing light to the valley 
below. At this serson the combined effects of cas- 
cades and cataracts give an indescribable beauty and 
grandeur to the scene. The nearly vertical walls of 
the valley and their great height, both absolutely 
and as compared with the width of the space be- 
tween them, with the added charms of the water- 
falls, form features of unusual attractiveness, to 
which may be added the tact that during the proper 
season the valley is one vast flower bed, the ground 
heing carpeted thickly with plants of great variety, 
which bear flowers of every hue and of great bril- 
liancy of color, while the air is filled with their fra- 
grance, Trees also in great variety adorn the yal- 
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ley level, some of them of centuries’ growth and 
great loftiness, though they are dwarfed by the tow- 
ering clifts against which they measure their height, 
fo these varied elements of beauty must be added 
the stream which wanders down the centre of the 
valley. It is of mountain origin and icy cold, while 
its water is so clear that every detail of its bottom 
tan be seen, the mountain trout which haunt its 
depths being revealed in all their graceful charms 
to the eye of the eager angler. 

The Yosemite was discovered in the s ring of 
1851 by a party of soldiers in pursuit of a band of 
predatory Indians, who made this valley their strong- 
old, considering it inaccessible to the whites. The 
report of its great beauty quickly brought tourists 
thither, and has spread until the Yosemite Valley 
has become one of the places of pilgrimage of the 
sivhtseers of the world. In 1864 Congress took 
measures to preserve this remarkable locality from 
the greed of speculation by setting it aside as a per- 
manent national park, The Yosemite Valley and 
the Mariposa grove of big trees were granted to 
California on the express conditions that they should 
be kept ‘for public use, resort, and recreation,” 
and “be inalienable for all time.”? They were 
placed under the care of guardians appointed by 
the government, the guardian of the Yosemite re- 
siding in the valley during the season in which it is 
accessible to visitors, and having under his direction 
asmall army of guides, drivers, care-takers, and 
others who make up the resident population. In 
addition to the residence of the guardian, the xeucy 
contains three well-kept hotels, a post-office, a small 
chapel, in which religious services are held, and 
various minor buildings, such as stables, guides’ 
cottages, etc., these being all so situated as to detract 
in no sense from the attractions of the natural 
scenery, 

In passing up the valley from its outlet the first 

rand feature that mects the eye is the huge and 
fotty cliff known as “ El Capitan.”? This is not so 
high by several thousand feet as some of the others, 
yet rises so vertically from base to summit, and 
stands out so prominently from the general line of 
the mountain wall as to make it the most striking 
feature of the valley, and the chief of its lofty clif_s, 
‘Ek Capitan” is ¢ feet high, its sides are bare 
and smooth, and, in the words of Prof. J. D. Whit- 
ney, ‘it is doubtful if anywhere in the world there 
is presented so squarely cut, so lofty, and so impos- 
ing a face of rock.” 

As if to soften the grandeur of this great cliff, on 
the opposite side of the valley there descends in in- 
describable charm one of the most beautiful of its 
many cascades, the celebrated Bridal Veil Fall, In 
this fall the stream leaps from the brow of a cliff 900 
feet high, and comes down in a broad sheet of tre- 
mendous white spray, which is converted into mist 
by the depth of the descent. As it isswayed by the 
wind in ever changing yet ever pleasing outlines, the 
title given it seems most So mg to its fleecy 
beauty. Opposite this fall, down a deep recess of 
rovk near the lower corver of El Capitan, the 


Virgin’s Tears Fall flows over the cliff and descends | 


1000 feet, in a beautiful cascade, which, however, is 
ouly visible during the early spring, the stream 
completely disappearing during the dry season, In 
fact a visit in the season of rains and of melting 
snows is necessary to see any of the falls in their 
a ntopte the largest of them losing much of its 

auty in the period of drought. 

A short distance above the Bridal Veil Fall ap- 
i Cathedral Rock, a nearly vertical cliff, 2660 
vet high 5 and just beyond it tower The Spires, two 
graceful columns of granite which are in part isolated 
from the valley walls, and rise above the edge of the 
cliff like the towers of a Gothie cathedral. From 
one point of view they appear of equal height and 
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symmetrical form, and add much to the charm of 
this portion of the valley. Further up, and on the 
opposite side, rises a ps Nic known as the 
Three Brothers, or, as 1 by the Indians, the 
| Pompoupasus or Leaping Frog Rocks. seem, 
jindeed, trom below, like three huge sitting 
with their heads all turned in the same direction. 
The highest of them is 3830 feet in altitude, and 
affords trom its summit a superb view of the valley 
|and its surroundings, Nearly opposite these 

jects a cliff which terminates with a slender obelisk 
of a oe total height is 3043 feet, and its re- 
semblance to a gigantic watch tower has gained it 
the name of Sentinel Rock, fi 

Directly opposite Sentinel Rock 
justly regarded as the most wond feature of the 
valley scenery, the grand and lofty Yosemite Falls, 
which descends in all 2660 feet in two cataracts and 
a series of cascades, The first of these is a sheer 
fall of 1500 feet. Then the stream descends 626 feet 
in a series of cascades, and makes a final plunge of 
400 feet to the bottom, seeming to shake the earth as 
it strikes the ground, while its roar can be heard far 
away, The stream is about 26 feet in width at the 
crest, while the total depth of the descent is more 
than a half mile. No other cataract in the world 
can compare with this in height and romantic 
beauty, the celebrated Stubbach of Switzerland be- 
ing greatly its inferior both in height and volume. 
It is seen at its best from May to July. In August 
and September both this and the Bridal Veil Fall 
shrink almost to ene, |e decrease in volume of 
their feeding streams. t of the fall is a cliff 3030 
feet me whose summit is easily reached by a trail 
up Indian Cafion and affords a magnificent view of 
the whole region. 

Ata short distance above the Yosemite Falls an 
affluent flows into the Merced, making its way to 
the level below, not by a cataract but down a deep 
gorge known as Teneya Cafion. At this point are 
some of the most remarkable cliff effects of the 
whole valley. From the northern wall rises a lotty 
columnar mass known as Washington Column, ini- 
mediately to the left of which is a series of immense 
arches in the rock strata named The Royal Arches. 
Above these towers the symmetrical North Dome 
to the height of 3568 feet. Opposite to this, on the 
other side of Tener Cafion, rises the loftiest and 
most agency all the cliffs of the valley, the vast 
granite crest known as the Half Dome, which as- 
cends to a height of 4737 feet. This mighty cliff, 
nearly a mile in vertical height, was long considered 
inuccessible, but in 1879 improvements were made 
by which tourists can now reach its summit, though 
not without a long and weary climb. Betwecn 
these domes lies in the bed of the cafion the exqui- 
site little Mirror Lake, formed by an expansion of 
Teneya Fork, while beautifully reflect in its spark- 
lingly clear surface the surrounding cliff and the 
overhanging mass further up the cafion called 
Mount Watkins. 

The main valley ends about two miles above 
Yosemite Falls, ere it branches into two cafions, 
one traversed by the main stream of the Merced, 
the other, or South Fork Cafion, traversed by a 
stream of minor size, yet which, at some distance 
up the rough and difficult cleft, descends ina fine 
fall estimated at 600 feet in height, which has re- 
ceived the soft sounding name of Ililouet Fall. 
Down the main cafion flows the Merced River, its 
waters making their way from the upper level in 
two grand cataracts and a series of rapids and cas- 
cades which are among the most attractive features 
of the valley scenery, The first fall reached in as- 
scending the cafion has been named Vernal Fall. 
Here the whole stream, ot perhaps 100 feet in width 
and of considerable depth, plunges vertically down- 
| ward about 400 feet in a cataract of great grandeur, 
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A steep path, whose difficult portions have been 

e easy of ascent by a stairway, lead to the 
summit of this ledge, from which a fine view down 
the cafion can be had, For a mile beyond this 
point the river flows in a series of cascades and 
rapids of striking character, the water rushing with 
a force approaching that of the rapids at N iagara, 
while on the north side of the cafion appears a huge 
isolated, and nearly perpendicular mass, known as 
the Cap of Liberty, 2600 feet high, and little inferior 
to the Pralf Dome in grandeur. Beyond this is seen 
the second fall of the Merced, Nevada Fall, which 
in, height, volume, and impressive character of the 
surrounding scenery, ranks with the grandest water- 
falls of the world. The height is about 600 feet, 
but the descent is not quite vertical, there being a 
rocky ledge near the summit which throws a part 
of the water aside with a peculiar twist which gives 
the falla character of its own and adds greatly to 
its scenic effect. 

Such are the principal features of this remarkable 
valley, which, taken as a whole, with its great 
variety and profusion of grand and beautiful wring s 
is matchless a oe valleys of the world. In 
the vicinity of the Yosemite are waterfalls which 
elsewhere would be considered as marvels of scenery, 
but which are left unnoticed by travellers in conse- 
quence of the much greater attractiveness of those 
of the valley. The cation of the Tuolumne River, 

rallel with and a few miles north of the Merced, 
s full of attractive scenery, the stream descending 
4650 feet in a flow of 22 miles, and presenting at 
short intervals cascades of great beauty and variety. 
Atits mouth the gorgé opens into a valley resem- 
bling the Yosemite in its general features, yet in- 
ferior to it in grandeur, and lost sight of in the 
superior charm of its neighboring rival. 

f the several localities from which a general view 
of the valley may be had, three deserve special men- 
tion. One of these, well named ow epee Point, 
is situated at the entrance of the valley. Here the 
Merced flows through a deep and narrow gorge. and 
e trance can be effected only by a climb over the lofty 
c.iffs at one side or other of the river, In this climb the 
tourist suddenly finds himself on Inspiration Point, 
and the whole valley laid out before him in one 
grand bird’s-eye view, in which its looming cliffs and 
gleaming falls are all visible up to the point where 
the Merced flows out from its cafion to the broad 
level of the valley. The first view but adds zest to 
the delight with which the marvels revealed are 
afterwarils to be seen near at hand. Up the valley 
nearly opposite the mouth of Teneya Cafion is an- 
other outlook, known as Moran’s Point, being the 
point of view from which the artist, Thomas Moran, 
sketched his celebrated picture of the Yosemite 
Valley. This point of view is 2000 feet high, and 
brings under the eye most of the scenic effects of 
the valley. A yet more embracing view can be had 
from Glacier Point, just east of Moran’s Point, and 
about 3000 feet high. From this height the tourist 
can look over the obstructions to view at lower alti- 
tudes, and take in almost the entire valley at a 
glance. 

As to the formative agencies of this noble pro- 
duction of nature scientists somewhat disagree, 
though the balance of evidence seems in favor of 
the active agency of glaciers in scooping out the 
valley. Abundant traces of glacial action can yet 
he seen, some of the cliffsides being polished toa 
slippery smoothness by the action of the ice. Earth- 
quakes also seem to have had their share in the work, 
and huge fragments of rock now lic on the valley level, 
which have evidently been torn from the summits of 
the clifls above. Probably still other agencies were at 
work, for nature seldom performs such mighty labors 
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summit level above the valley the Sierras present a 
magnificent panorama of mountain and yalley 
scenery, unsurpassed even in Switzerland. As M.) 
YOUMANS, Epwarp Livinesron, editor of 
scientific | Se tere was born of poor parents, 
June 3, 1821, in Albany co., N. Y. Assisting his 
father in the work of the farm, the want of means, 
and also an affection of the eyes, that adhered to him 
throughout life, prevented hint from entering col- 
lege. Later he studied medicine, and devoted him- 
self to popularizing the sciences, in which he dis- 
covered a remarkable aptitude, both as a lecturer 
and asa compiler. He avoided technicalities, and 
his gs ie was distinguished by a clearness of phrase 
and elegance of diction little Saoen till then in the 
scientific domain. It was doubtless owing to the 
reputation he had acquired, in these respects, as 
well as to his powers of broad, though strict] 
scientific generalization, that he was named, hous 
himself a non-collegian, for the presidency of 
Antioch College, which he declined. However, he 
accepted there, in 1866, the chair of chemistry, as 
non-resident professor, and delivered a course of 
lectures. In 1856 the writings of Herbert Spencer 
attracted his attention, and thereupon a corres- 
pondence ensued which led to a life-long friendship, 
which brought about the publication of Spencer’s 
works in America, In 1872 Prof Youmans induced 
Messrs. Appleton & Co., of New York, to start the 
Popular Scientific Monthly, which, under his editor- 
ship, attained deservedly high position among the 
scientific periodicals of the world. He also planned 
the ‘International Scientific Series,’? comprising 
works by the ablest European and American autho- 
rities, and went to Europe to perfect the scheme 
by which the simultaneous publication in London, 
Paris, New York, Leipsic, Milan, and St. Peters- 
burg was inaugurated. Besides his contributions 
to the two works, Correlation and Conservation of 
Forces (1864) and the Culture demanded by Modern 
Life (1867), Youmans prepared the ‘* Class-book o 
Chemistry”? (1851), the ‘* Hand-look of Household 
Science’? (1857), and other manuals, In his editorial 
labors he was constantly and ably assisted by his 
sister, Miss Elizabeth L. Youmans, He died at 
New York, Jan. 18, 1887. (J. W. W.) 
YOUNG, Cuarves AveGustus, astronomer, was 
born at Hanover, N. H., Dec. 15, 1834, He gradu- 
ated at head of his class at Dartmouth College, in 
1853, then taught classics at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., until 1856, when he accepted chair 
of mathematics, natural philosophy, and astronomy 
in Western Reserve College, at Hadeon, Ohio. He 
was called thence in 1865 to Dartmouth College to 
assume the same chair, in which he had been pre- 
ceded by his father and grandfather. In 1877 he 
coaied: to Princeton College, N,J., to take the 
chair of astronomy. He was entrusted with an 
expedition to Denver, Col., to observe the eclipse of 
the sun on July 29, 1878. As member of the observing 
rty at Burlington, Iowa, of another eclipse, Aug. 
pe 869, he discovered the green line of the corona’ 
spectrum, and identified it with line 1,474 of the solar 
spectrum, As member of the Coast Survey observing 
party, on Dee, 22, 1870, at Jerez, Spain, he discovercd 
what is called the ‘ reversing layer” of solar atmos- 
phere, giving a bright-line spectrum correlative to the 
ordinary dark-line spectrum of sunlight. As mem- 
ber of the Coast Survey party at Sherman, Wyoming 
Territory (summit of the Pacific Railroad), he made 
solar spectroscopic observations. In 1874 he was 
assistant astronomer in Prof. Watson’s party to 
Peking, to observe the transit of Venus, He de- 
vised a form of automatic spectroscopic ; established 
what is known as Doppler’s principle applied to light 
experimentally, and measured the sun’s rotation by 


with a single tool, The whole surrounding scenery | the displacement of the lines in the spectrum. Prof. 
is full of evidence of titanic forces, and from the | Young is a member of the National Academy of 
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Science, and other prominent learned societies. 
He holds high rank asa writer of scientific papers. 
He has lectured in various cities, and by his treatise 
The Sun (International Science Series) (1881), he 
has popularized the topics of solar physics and spec- 
troscopy, His latest publication is a Manwul of As- 
tronomy (18388). (J, W. W.) 

YOUNG, Epwarp, statistician, was born Dec. 
11, 1814, at Falmouth, Nova Scotia, After receiv- 
ing academic education, and spending some years in 
Windsor, N. Y., in mercantile affairs, he emigrated 
in 1835 to Indiana, where he engaged in business, 
In 1840 he returned to his native province, married 
and settled in Halifax, N. Y., where besides bis com- 
mercial pursuits he edited the Olice Branch, a pio- 
neer temperance publication, After sustaining 
losses in shipping, he removed in 1849 to Boston, 
and, in 1851, to Philadelphia where in partnership 
with E. T. Freedley, he oe books and a weekly 
newspaper devoted to American industries, Their 
most important publication was A History of Ameri- 
can Manufactures from 1608 to 1856 (3 vols.), edited 
by Dr. J. L. Bishop, his wife’s brother, A statisti- 
eal work compiled by Mr. Young having attracted 
attention he was offered and accepted a place in the 
U.S. treasury department, removing to Washiagton 
in 1861. Here, as chief of division, he superintended 
the compilation of the statistics of industry and pre- 
pared for publication a voluminous report on the 
Manufuctures of the United States, the precursor of 
all such reports. In 1865 he accepted a place on 
the revenue commission tendered by its chairman, 
Hon, D. A. Wells, but soon resigned. On Mr, 
Wells’ recommendation Congress authorized the 
estabiishment of a bureau of statistics, and when this 
was organized in 1866 Mr. Young was made its 
chief clerk. After a few months, he was promoted 
to be chief ofthe bureau, which under his manage- 
ment became the peer of the older similar institutions 
in Europe. In addition to the official reports, Mr. 
Young published a Special Report on Immigration 
(1871), which was translated into German, French, 
and Swedish, and circulated by tens of thousands 
throughout Europe, the result being a great annual 
increase in the influx of immigrants. In the same 
year he published a Special Report on the Customs— 
Tariff Legislution of the United Stites, For these 
two works the Columbian University conferred on 
him the degree of Po,.D. His most important work 
is Lubor in Europe and Anerica (1875), which gives 
the results of personal investigation of the. condition 
of the working classes, Dr. Young withdrew from 
the bureau of statistics in 1878, and lent his services 
fora few months to the Canadian government in the 
construction of tariff-tables, ete. He has since been 
U. S. Consul at Windsor, (J. H.) 

YOUNG, Roserr (1822-1888, author of the 
Analyticul Concordance, was born at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, Sept, 10, 1822. He became a printer, then 
a bookseller, editor and publisher of many works 
in Hebrew and other Oriental languages, In 1856 
he went to India to superintend the Mission press 
at Surat, After his return in 1861, he conducted 
for some years a missionary institute, and in 1867 
visited the United States. He was still diligent in 
labors connected with the Bible, its original lan- 
guages, and its interpretation, In bis well-known 
Analytical Concordance he gives 311,000 references, 
and furnishes various means of comparing the En- 
glish text of any passage with the original. He 
aflerwards prepared Contributions to. a New Revision ; 
Concordance to 8000 changes of the Revised New Tes- 
tament; Dictiary and Concordance of Bible Words 
aul Synonyms; Twofold Concordawe to the New 
Testament, and other helps to the study of the 
Scriptures, besides an excellent translation of the 
New Testament, He died Oct, 14, 1888, 
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YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Within the past half century organizations of men 
have been formed under this name for the purpose 
of carrying on evangelical work in addition to that 
commonly areas by the system of Protestant 
churches. In 1845 the first Association of this 
kind was formed in London, and in 1851 the 
first one in America was organized in Boston. 
The second Association was formed in Mon- 
treal; the third in Buffalo; and the fourth in 
New York city, The general American Association, 
in its early days, met in annual conference ; but 
latterly has convened once in two years. It was at 
the instance of the American Association that the 
first International Conference was held in Paris in 
1855, At that conference the ** Evangelical Test’ 
was adopted, which limits the active membership to 
members of Evangelical churches. Every associa- 
tion admits others as associate members, but the 
are not allowed to vote upon amendments to the 
constitution, or to, hold offices. 

The latest reports (1888) of the condition of the 
organization show that there were associations 
in the world at the time when the tabular state- 
ments were prepared, of which 1240 were in the 
United States and Canada. Great Britain has 624, 
Germany 673, and the rest of Europe 1171. The 
remaining associations are scattered through Asia, 
Australasia, South Africa, South America, Mexico, 
and other countries, The island of Ceylon has 15, 
Full statistics of membership, property owned, and 
like details are available onl = regard to the 
American associations, but the strength of the 
Y. M. C. A. in the world may be inferred from 
the fact that in 1888 the American associations, 
one-third of the total number, have 175,811 mem- 
bers, showing an increase of about 29,000 or 13 
per cent. in one year. These American associa- 
tions have real estate to the value of $6,708,230, 
showing an increase of about $1,100,000, or nearly 
20.per cent. ina year. The total value of the pro- 
perty owned is put at $7,261,658, and there are 

ledges for building funds to the amount of 
1,325,000, In 1887 about $1.200,000 was spent to: 
carry on the associations in the United States and 


| British America, or $200,000 more than in 1886, 


The buildings erected for the several associations 
in the cities of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Buflalo, Cleveland, and Albany are of a most beau- 
tiful and substantial characters 

Briefly stated, the work accomplished hy the 
associations may be given as follows :—1. They’ 
have founded such historic union prayer meetings as 
those in Fulton Street, New York, from 1856 to 
the present time, and in Jayne's Hall, Philadelphia,” 
from 1857 to 1868, 2 They have acted the part of 
Howard societies in seasons of devastating cpi- 
demics, 8. During the civil war they organiza d 
and supported the U. 8. Christian unission, 
which followed the armies with beneficent minis- 
trations to the bodily and spiritual wants of the 
soldiers, (See CuristiAN Commission.) 4, The 
American associations originated and secmed 
stringent legislation in the United States for the 
suppression of obscene literature, and began the 
vigorous efforts still continued for the thorough 
enforcement of this legislation. 5. They have stimu- 
lated a taste for the best reading by carefully selected 
libraries, 6, They have encouraged the most instruc- 
tive class of lectures, 7. They have been foremost 
in evangelistic seryiees in their home fields and 
throughout entire states and provinces. & In 
times of sudden calamity to any cou:munity by fire, 
storm or flood, they are ever ready as almoners of 
the benevolent to distribute wisely their contribu- 
tions in aid of sufferers, and in scores of cities and 
towns during the trying season of the year they 
secure and discriminatingly use funds for the 
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relief of the deserving destitute poor of the com-| 
munity. 

In reviewing the work of the American associa- | 
tions since the close of the civil war, the following | 
points seem worthy of special notice : 1. The Ameri- 
can associations have sought to give rightful promi- 
nence to ae work for the improvement of young 
men. 2. They have maintained their organizations 
for the purpose of associating Christian young men 
in this work for their fellows, 3. They have in- 
sisted that this improvement is to be sought 

rimarily by the conversion of the soul and the 

msecration of the life to the love and service of 
Jesus Christ. 4. They have united Christians of 
the various churches in this work and in other work 
that can best be performed by united effort. 5. In 
summer they hold hundreds of open-air services every 
week. 6. In thinly settled districts they have united 
the active members of various churches in holding 
meetings in homes and school-houses. 7. They carry 
the gospel among the 800,000 railroad employés of 
the country. 8. They organize the young men in 
colleges for Christian work. 9. They co-operate 
with German-s ing Christian young men for 
the salvation of their fellows. 10. They bring to- 
geil into Christian sympathy and companionship 
he young men of Canada and the United States, 
the young men of the North and the South, so 
rages ce upon earth, good will tomen. 11. 
is b deep work they accomplish by insisting 
that Christian laymen are called of God to give time 
and effort as well as money to active service in) 
winning souls and leading them to Christ. 12. 
While these associations are each individually active 
in carrying on this varied and useful work, they also 
meet yearly in international, state and provincial 
conventions, and by means of deliberative action | 
and efficient committees promote the common cause. 

The several states have passed laws incorporating 
nearly all of these associations within their-borders, 
A state executive committee of the Young Men’s | 
Christian associations of the State of New York. 
was incorporated in 1886. The same state, in 1883, | 

a law incorporating the International Com- | 
mittee of Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
This committee is to be com of not less than 
27 members, one-third of whom are to be elected 
at each of the international conventions. 

As a consequence of the — and good work 
accomplished by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Women’s Christian Associations have also 
been organized to carry on a similar work among 
females. (F. G. M.) 

YUCCA, a peculiar genus of the family of Lili- 
acee, which is a native of North America, ' 


gs from New Jersey and Iowa to Yucatan, 
760 (p. 308, 29d is most abundant between 25° and 
Am. Rep ). 35°N. lat. There are about a dozen well 


characterized species and many varieties, 
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ground, and sending up a tuft of bayonet or dagger- 
shaped leaves; while the more southerly have an 
aerial stem, palm-like in some species, the trunk, 
which reaches 10 to 20 feet in height, being crowned 
with a dense tuft of leaves. The yucca is known by 
various common names, as_ bear-grass, Adam’s 
needle, and Spanish bayonet. Y. jilumentosu, to 
which the first two of these names are given, is 
found in sandy soil from Florida to Virginia and 
westward. ‘The trunk rises to a foot or less above 
the ground, and is crowned with the lance-shaped, 
unarmed, coriaceous leaves, which bear delicate 
filaments on the margins. It is from these threads 
and the sharp-pointed leaves that the name Adam’s 
needle is derived. Y. angustifolia, which is abun- 
dant between the Mississippi and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, is known as the soap plant, the root stocks of 
this as of other species being full of mucilaginous 
and saponaceous material, which, under the name 
of amole, is used as a substitute for soap in many 
Mexican houses, and also by the negroes of the 
South. Its leaves are from 1 to 3 feet long, and 
very stiff and pointed. 

wo other United States species, Y. aloifolia, the 
Spanish bayonet, and Y. gloriosa, occur from North 
Carolina southward, The latter gets its title from 
its magnificent inflorescence. The flowers of the 
yucca are borne on a flower stem, which rises from 
the centre of the leaves, and bears a large panicle 
of snowy white lily-like blossoms, which are attrac- 
tive at all hours, but particularly so in the evening, 
when the flowers are fully expanded. The fruit of 
the yucca is dry in some species, fleshy in others, 
and in the latter cases is eliible and savory. It is 
eaten by the negroes of the coast regions of South 
Carolina and Georgia under the name of banana, 
which it somewhat resembles. The fruit of Y. 
baccata, a species of Arizona and the neighboring 
States, is largely eaten in the fresh state by whites 
and Indians, and is cured by the Indians for winter 
use. The roots of some species abound in farina, 
and are used by the Indians as food. Another 
species is Y. recurvifolia, of the sea-coast of Georgia, 
whose white flowers are occasionally tinged with 
green and purple. 

Several species of yucca are planted for ornament 
in landscape gardening, while all the plants of the 
genus have an important economical use, as_they 
yield a fibre of great strength and value. Sisal hemp 
comes from a member of this genus, and from the 
leaves of every species may be obtained a long staple. 
Y. gloriosa furnishes a fibre of extreme durability, 
which is used for cordage, rope, and packing cloth, 
Y. filamentosa also yields a strong fibre, from which 

rropes have been made of unsurpassed strength. As 
these plants grow spontaneously on light sandy 
soils, often of the poorest character, from Virginia 
to Florida, and are very hardy, they may become of 
considerable economic value as fibre-yielding plants, 


the stems of the more northerly species being under- 


(C. M.) 
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ZECHARIAH, See Propners. 
ZEISBERGER, Davip (1721-1808), missiona 
to the American Indians, was born April 11, 1821, 
at Zauchtenthal, Morovia,and educated at Herrnhut. 
In 1738 he followed his parents, who were descended 
from the Bohemian Brethren, to Georgia and two 
years later removed with them to ates na 
and had a share in founding Bethlehem and Naza- 
reth. In 1743 he narrowly escaped being sent back 
to Germany with Zinzendorf. In 1745 he began to 


at Onandaga, N. Y. For 63 years he lived in the 
woods, devoted to his pious calling, in which he dis- 
played zeal and fortitude not surpassed by any of 
the Canadian Jesuits, taking long journeys on foot 
and by canoe, indifferent to hardships and perils, 
At first he met a good degree of apparent success ; 
the Six Nations adopted him (as did afterwards the 
Monseys), made him a sachem, and entrusted him 
with their records, The commotions of those times 
sadly disturbed and interrupted his peaceful work, 


h and labor among the Delawares at Shamo- 
in, and soon Saontetion his efforts to the Iroquois 


and between contending parties or armies, he was 
exposed to troubles and suspicions, as in the French 
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war. He settled with his converts at Wyalusing, 
on the Susquehanna, after the conspiracy of Pon- 
tiac, and in 1767 started a mission on the Alle- 
hany. In 1772 he founded Schoenbrunn on the 

uscarawas, in Ohio. After nine years of increas- 
ing prosperity and influence, his loyal service to the 
American government, in preventing the Dela- 
wares from taking the field against it, was punished 
by the British authorities at Detroit, who instigated 
the Wyandots to destroy his settlements, and had 
Zeisberger and his assistants tried as spies. What 
was left of his work was ruined in 1782 by the mas- 
sacre at Gnadenbutten, in which ninety-six Christian 
Indians, peacefully returning to their fields, fell at 
the hands of settlers. Zeisberger, with such of his 
converts as remained faithful, sought re in Mich- 
igan, then at New Salem, Ohio, and in 1791 at Fair- 
field, in Canada. In 1798 they were allowed to re- 
yossess their old lands in the Tuscarawas valley. 
dere, at Goshen, he spent his last years among a 
few forlorn and drunken Indians, to whom he 
reached industry and sobriety in vain. He died 


Noy. 19, 1808, leaving the memory ofa devoted if 


defeated life, and some valuable contributions to 
philological lore. His Delaware Spellin (1776 ; 
and in 1806 and 1816), Hymn (1803 ; re- 
printed 1847), Sermons to Children (1813) and Har- 
mony of the Gospels (1821), are allin the Delaware 
tongue. His German and Onondaga Lexicon (7 
vols, 4to.), two Onondaga Grammars, a Delaware 
Grammar and Dictionary, and some vocabularies, 
are preserved in MS, in Philadelphia, or at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. His Life and Times was written’ by 
E. De Schweinitz (1870; 2d ed. 1886); his Diary, 
translated by E. F. Bliss, was published in 2 vols. 
1885, by the Ohio Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety. 
ZEPHANIAH. See PROPHETS. 

ZOECKLER, Orro, German theologian, was 
born at Griinberg, Hesse, May 27, 1833. He was edu- 
cated at Giessen, Erlangen, and Berlin Universities, 
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aes 1856. He began to teach at Giessen, 
and in 1863 was made professor extraordinary. In 
1866 he became ordinary professor at Greifswald, 
and in the next year to edit the Allgemeine 
literarische Anzeiyer which he conducted for seven 
years. In 1882 he was made editor of the Lean 
ische Ki itung. his works are 7 
kese 1963) iho ABs 1864) ie Ungewhichte 
3, Hieronymus 3 : 
der vind des Menachen (1868) ; Das Kreuz Christt 
(1875); Geschichte der Beziehungen zwischen hag wos 
und Naturwissenschaft (2 vols. 1877-79) ; 
vom Urstand pesmprngeiecone aig Gottes Zeugen im 
Reich der Natur (2 am 5 ae — 
en Wissenschuften (3 vols. 1833-84 w 
he was assisted by oth : ‘ 


ers, 

ZUNZ, Leroroip (1794-1886), Jewish author, 
was born at Detmold, Lippe, any, Aug. 16, 
1794. He wasa teacher for some years before he 
went to Berlin to study philology. There he be- 
came preacher to the Jewish ion in 1820, 
editor of a noverens in 1 and principal of a 
Jewish school in 1825. In he was called to 
eg as a preacher, but in 1839 returned to 
Berlin to take charge of a normal school. In 1845 
he was appointed member of a government commis- 
sion to devise measures for the educational im- 
provement of the Jews in Prussia, In 1850 he re- 
— his position in the normal school, and was 
afterwards chiefly ae (9 in literary labor. Tis 
researches shed muc light on Hebrew literature, 
He died at Berlin March 17, 1886. As early as 1818 
he had published Etwas tiber die rabbinische Littera- 
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His collected works sepaioe 
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